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ON    A    MODE    OF    REMOVING    TUMORS    GROWING    WITHIN    THE 
MOUTH,    ATTACHED    TO    THE    BONES. 

BT  HR.   WARDROP. 

There  are  several  distinct  species  of  tumors,  or  polypi,  which  grow 
within  the  mouth,  but  the  following  observations  apply  only  to  those 
excrescences  which  either  originate  in,  or  are  intimately  connected  with, 
the  bones. 

The  tumors  to  which  I  allude  are  most  commonly  met  with  on  the 
upper  or  lower  jaw,  at  the  base  of  the  alveolar  processes.  They  appear 
to  be  composed,  externally,  of  several  rounded  masses,  of  a  dark  purple 
color,  possessing  a  more  or  less  soft,  elastic  feel ;  and  adhering  immove- 
ably,  by  a  broad  base,  to  the  subjacent  bone.  Tumors  of  this  descrip- 
tion also  grow  from  the  antrum  and  other  cavities  of  the  nose  ;  and,  if 
allowed  to  increase,  sometimes  attain  an  enormous  bulk,  and  ultimatelj 
destroy  life. 

The  modes  which  have  been  usually  resorted  to  for  removing  such 
tumors  are,  extirpation  mlh  the  knife^  and*  the  acttMl  cauterU' 

In  those  cases  where  I  have  employed  these  means,  failure  has  gen- 
erally resulted  ;  and  I  have  often  witnessed  very  cruel  and  severe  opera- 
tions  fruitlessly  resorted  to,  when  thus  attempting  to  remove  large  tumors 
of  this  description.  'The  history  of  the  two  following  cases  points  out 
not  only  an  eflfectual,  and  easily  manageable,  but  a  much  less  formidable, 
mode  of  eradicating  such  tumors. 

Case  I. — A  youth  applied  to  me  on  account  of  a  tumor  situated  on 
the  lower  jaw,  which  had  displaced,  and  occupied  the  situation  of,  two  of 
the  incisors  and  canine  teeth,  and  extended  to  the  first  molares  of  the  left 
side  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  had  a  nobbed  surface,  was  of  a  dark  purple 
color,  and  adhered  firmly  to  the  alveoli  by  an  extended  base. 

I  removed  this  excrescence,  and  cut  it  away  closely  to  the  bone. 
Soon  afterwards  it  grew  again  ;  when,  besides  removing  the  fleshy  mass, 
a  portion  of  the  subjacent  bone  was  taken  away  with  a  trephine.  The 
tumor  grew  a  third  time  ;  and  dreading  its  progressive  increase,  I  con- 
templated, as  the  most  certain  means  of  curing  this  disease,  the  removal 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  jaw. 

Mr.  George  JToung  was  consulted  en  this  point.  He  related  to  me 
an  instance  of  a  large  tumor  of  the  same  description  growing  from  the 
antrum,  which,  after  having  been  unsuccessfully  removed  with  the  knife, 
he  completely  eradicated  by  producing  an  exfoliation  of  the  bone  from 
whence  it  grew,  by  the  repeated  application  of  kali  purum.  This  ra- 
tional practice  and  Mr.  Young's  ingenious  mode  of  managing  it,  were 
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6  On  a  Mode  of  removing  Tumon. 

immediately  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  present  youth,  and  with  the  most 
perfect  success. 

After  dissecting  away  the  tumor,  the  kali  was  rubbed  over  the  raw 
surface  of  the  base.  The  adjacent  sound  parts  being  carefully  protected 
with  dossils  of  lint,  (he  kali  was  repeatedly  applied  to  the  surface,  which 
was  again  and  again  cleared  by  rubbing  off  the  dead  portions  after  each 
application  of  the  kali.  This  process,  which  occupied  a  considerable 
time,  was  daily  repeated.  Finally,  the  bone  was  laid  completely  bare, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  a  bone  exfoliated,  consisting  of  a  thin  lamella  of  con- 
siderable breadth. 

The  vacuity  which  remained,  and  which  was  large,  from  three  of  the 
teeth  having  been  removed,  rapidly  granulated  and  cicatrized,  and  when 
I  saw  (his  patient  a  few  years  afterwards,  I  was  astonished  to  Gnd  that  the 
contiguous  teeth  had  coalesced,  filling  up  the  deficiency  in  the  jaw  in  a 
mo3t  extraordinary  manner. 

Case  II. — A  gentleman,  forty-five  years  of  age,  had  a  tumor  of  the 
upper  maxilla,  which  completely  filled  up  the  space  bet'ween  the  four  in- 
cisors and  lip,  and  was  so  large  as  to  elevate  the  lip  and  deform  the 
countenance.  It  was  of  a  dark  purple  color,  had  a  firm  fleshy  feel,  and 
adhered  inimoveably  by  a  broad  base  to  the  subjacent  bone. 

I  dissected  back  the  lip,  to  expose  the  whole  tumor,  and  then  removed 
all  that  portion  which  the  knife  could  reach,  and  afterwards  freely  rubbed 
the  kali  purum  on  the  raw  surface.  The  application  of  the  kali  was  re- 
peated every  day  for  some  time,  and  subsequently  every  other  day. 
Ultimately  the  alveolar  processes  were  completely  exposed,  and  exfoliat- 
ing portions  of  the  thin  external  laminae  daily  separated,  so  that  in  a  few 
weeks  the  whole  dead  bone  had  exfoliated,  and  the  surface  which  it  ex- 
'  posed  was  afterwards  speedily  covered  with  granulations,  which  cicatrized^ 
'  and  left  little  deformity. 

Remarks. — ^These  cases  will  suflice  to  show  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  mode  of^treatment,  for  it  is  evident  that  by  the  knife  alone 
it  is  impossible  to  destroy  such  tumors,  as  they  ^ow  in  situations  where 
it  is  often  not  practicable  to  saw  ofl^,  or  otherwise  remove,  the  diseased 
portions  of  the  bone  from  which  they  grow.  Nor  can  the  actual  cautery 
answer  the  intended  purpose,  unless  by  such  frequent  repetitions  of  a 
painful  operation  as  few  would  allow. 

The  common  lunar  caustic  is  quite  useless  in  such  cases  ;  as  the  length 
of  lime  occupied  by  the  formation  and  separation  of  an  eschar  renders  it 
too  inert  a  remedy,  the  growth  of  the  tumor  being  more  rapid  than  the 
destruction  efiected  by  the  caijstic  ;  whereas  the  kali  purum  possesses  alt 
the  advantages  of  the  actual  cautery  in  the  rapidity  of  its  action,  and  of 
the  lunar  caustic  in  the  nicety  of  its  application.  The  kali  destroys  the 
life  even  of  skin,  almost  as  quickly  as  the  cautery,  so  that  slough  after 
slough  may  be  produced,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  diseased  growth  thus 
daily  destroyed.  Besides,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  applied  with 
ereat  precision  to  any  particular  part,  by  which  only  the  diseased  portion 
is  destroyed,  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  bone  denuded.  With  regard 
to  the  pain  produced?  this  mode  is  decidedly  preferable.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  kali  on  the  tumor  prdduces  but  slight  uneasiness,  and  I  have 
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been  surprised  how  little  a  patient  cpniplains  unless  it  touch  the  sound  aad 
healthy  parts. 

I  think  it  also  extremely  probable  that  this  practice  nnay  be  beneficially 
adopted  for  the  removal  of  tumors  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  are 
attached  to  bones,  or  for  the  removal  of  diseased  bones  themselves. 

Case  HI. — A  lady  had  for  many  years  a  small  abscess  on  the  heel, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  Mr.  Young  could  feel,  with  a  probe,  a  piece  of 
<;arious  bone.  In  place  of  resorting  to  a  severe  operation  with  the  knife, 
he  enlarged  the  sinus  with  the  kali,  and  then  applied  it  to  the  carious 
portion  of  the  os  calcis,  which  soon  exfoliated,  and  the  patient  completely 
recovered. — Lancet. 


REMARKS  ON  CASES  OF  RETAINED  PLACENTA. 

BT  T.  I.  CBARLTOIf,  M.O.   OF   BRTilN  CO.,   GEORGIA. 

Ik  the  southern  States,  parturition  is  generally  an  easy  and  safe  process  ; 
deformity  of  the  pelvis  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and  rigidity  of  the  soft  parts, 
so  frequently  retarding  and  rendering  labor  hazardous  in  the  norih,'is  here 
not  often  met  with,  or  easily  remediable.  I  do  not  think  I  am  hazarding 
anything  in  asserting,  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  fatal  terminations  of  the 
cases  of  parturient  women  are  attributable  to  the  placenta,  either  to  its 
partial  separation,  apd  the  consequent  haemorrhage,  or  to  its  retention 
in  the  uterus  for  a  length  of  time  beyond  the  proper  period  for  its  expul- 
sion, and  to  the  state  of  extreme  prostration  and  fever  resembling  typhus 
which  follows.  This  last  occurrence,  (the  Subject  of  this  paper),  is  infi- 
nitely rarer  than  the  first  or  hemorrhage,  and  can  only  .be  accounted  for 
by  the  most  culpable  negligence  in  permitting  the  retention  to  exist  so 
long  ;  or  by  the  unusual  circumstance  of  a  portion  of  the  placenta  being 
scirrhous  and  firmly  attached  to  the  womb.  Having  met  with  cases  of 
this  kind,  in  which  the  retention  bad  existed  from  three  to  six  days  be- 
fore I  saw  them,  and  having  had  to  treat  them  more  from  inference  and 
analogy  than  from  any  specific  method  I  could  find  in  books,  I  have 
thought  it  might  not  be  altogether  useless  to  give  the  history  of  the  cases 
and  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted. 

Jeanette,  a  colored  woman,  had  miscarried  four  days  before  I  saw  her; 
the  child  was  of  the  seventh  month,  and  bad  died  within  an  hour  after 
birth  ;  the  midwife  had  attempted  to  bring  down  the  placenta  by  pulling 
at  the  cord,  which  she  ruptured  ;  she  had  also  made  frequent  attempts  to 
detach  it  from  the  womb,  but  said  she  had  found  it  impossible  to  accom- 
plish this,  tha  adhesion  being  so  firm  as  to  render  it  probable  that  a  per- 
sistance  in  the  attempt  would  have  inverted  the  .uterus.  There  bad  been 
but  liule  flooding,  and  the  womb  had  contracted  (according  to  her  state- 
ment) around  the  after-birth,  but  not  sufficiently  so  as  to  make  this  a 
cause  of  retention. 

On  the  fifth  day  I  saw  her ;  her  pulse  was  120 ;  she  bad  great  heat, 
oppression,  headache,  coma,  and  in  fine,  all  the  symptoms  which  charac- 
terize typhous  fever,  so  called  ;  the  fetor  from  copious  discharges  of  a 
green  water  from  the  uterus  was  very  great ;  the  tenderness  of  the  soft 
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parts  made  an  examination  very  painful ;  on  making  it,  I  found  a  portion 
of  the  placenta  attached  to  the  fundus  uteri,  which  I  brought  away  ;  it  was 
highly  oSensive,  and  more  than  ordinarily  compact  in  stroclure  ;  the  other 
contents  of  the  womb  were  a  semifluid  substance,  which  was  no  doubt 
the  remaining  placenta  in  a  putrescent  condition  ;  I  brought  away  a  part 
of  this,  but  as  the  effort  was  attended  with  great  agony  from  the  inflamed 
state  of  the  vagina  and  uterus,  I  did  not  think  that  a  persistance  in  the 
attempt  to  bring  away  all  the  contents  of  the  womb  would  be  advisable. 
I  bad  in  Dewees's  Midwifery  met  with  descriptions  of  such  cases,  in 
which  he  savs.that  the  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable,  but  recommends  as 
a  palliative  lor  the  local  symptoms  the  use  of  injections  of  chamomile  tea, 
with  a  little  quicklime  slacked'  in  it.  I  was  led,  by  seeing  the  powerful 
antiseptic  efiects  of  the  chloride  of  lime  in  other  diseases,  to  infer  that  it 
might.be  useful  in  this  instance.  I  accordingly  directed  an  injection  of 
a  weak  solution  of  it  to  be  thrown  into  the  vagina  every  hour,  at  the  same 
time  small  doses  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia  were  given  every  hour,  and 
the  free  use  of  gum  water  and  lemonade  directed.  I  did  not  employ  the 
bark,  wine,  or  any  other  stimulant  or  tonic  commonly  recommended  in  ^ 
similar  cases,  for  the  reason  that  I  had  never  seen  typhous  fever  benefited 
by  these  remedies,  Bpd  the  constitutional  aflTection  in  this  instance  I 
deemed  to  be  exactly  the  same  with  that  which  is  usually  called  typhus, 
that  is,  a  gastritis  either  primarily  occurring,  or  superinduced.  In  this 
case  the  inflammation  of  the  organs  of  generation,  the  pain,  the  mental 
.excitement,  were  amply  sufficient  to  have  produced  a  sympathetic  gas- 
tritis. I  am  borne  out  in  this  supposition  by  the  following  proposition 
of  Broussais.  ^^  Intense  irritations  of  all  organs  are  constantly  transmitted 
to  the  stomach  from  their  very  commencement.  If  the  irritation  received 
by  the  stomach  attains  to  the  degree  of  inflammation,  symptoms  of  gas- 
tritis appear,  and  as  the  brain  is  always  then  more  irritated,  it  developes 
in  a  higher  degree  the  sympathies  which  are  proper  to  it,  and  may  even 
become  inflamed.'' 

In  this  case  there  were  all  the  symptoms  that  occur  in  primary  gastri- 
tis—the dark  tongue,  the  muscular  debility,  the  depression,  the  coma, 
were  all  present.  I  treated  it  as  a  gastritis — I  withheld  all  stimulants, 
except  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  which  is  the  most  transient  one,  and  which 
I  have  found  to  be  the  only  one  I  could  safely  use  in  cases  of  united  in- 
flammation and  debility  :  I  gave  demulcent  and  acidulated  drinks  plenti- 
fully, and  blistered  the  extremities.  The  chlorine  injection,  by  correct- 
ing the  foetor,  rendered  the  patient's  situation  much  more  comfortable  ; 
the  fever  also  diminished  considerably  in  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
adoption  of  the  constitutional  remedies  ;  the  pulse  became  fuller  and 
slower  ;  the  coma  disappeared,  and  in  fine,  all  the  symptoms  I  attributed 
to  the  gastritis  yielded  to  the  remedies  administered  for  that  disease. 
The  soreness  of  the  vagina,  &c.  was  relieved  by  mucilaginous  injections; 
the  discharges  from  the  uterus  continued  for  about  a  week,  at  the  end  of 
which  tinie  all  its  contents  had  been  discharged,  and  the  lochia  were  not 
immoderate. 

In  a  similar  case  of  a  young  married  woman,  where  the  local  and  ge- 
neral symptoms  were  even  more  aggravated  by  a  retention  of  a  week's 
duration,  the  same  plan  of  treatment  succeeded. 
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At  the  time  vfhen  these  cases  occurred,  I  had  not  read  Broussais's 
Pathology,  in  which  the  above  quoted  proposition  is  contained,  id  est, 
that  irritation  of  any  other  organ  can  produce  gastritis  ;  but  I  was  Tainiliar 
with  his  other  works,  and  was  accustomed  in  the  treatment  of  all  diseases 
to  watch  for  the  symptoms  of  gastric  irritation,  and  to  present  further  in- 
dications, for  although  not  as  yet  well  knowing  how  these  symptoms  bad 
been  brought  on,  still  I  had  observed  that  there  were  few  diseases  in 
which  they  did  not  appear  first  or  last,  and  I  had  ah?aya  found  that  the 
disease  was  diminished  or  aggravated  in  propor^on  to  their  intensity. 
•American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Scienees. 


APOPLEXY  FROM  EXCESSIVE  REPLETION  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

BT  E.  0EPDIN08,  M.D. 

• 

A  COLORED  woman,  aged  about  50,  somewhat  corpulent,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  several  children,  after  a  hearty  meal  of  animal  food,  peas  and  rice, 
tumbled  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  immediately  expired.  I 
was  requested  by  a  medical  friend,  who  had  been  called  to  see  the  case, 
to  make  a  post-mortem  examination.  As  soon  as  the  cranium  was  opened, 
a  considerable  collection  of  blood  was  discovered  about  the  base  of  the 
brain,  much  of  which  was  still  in  a  fluid  condition.  When  the  organ  was 
removed  from  its  cavity,  a  large  coagulum  was  found  occupying  the  fis- 
sure of  Sylvius,  and  extending  for  some  distance  into  the  corpus  striatum. 
There  was  likewise  considerable  extravasation  within  the  corresponding 
lateral  ventricle.  The  arteries  of  the  brain  were  rigid,  much  dilated,  and 
studded  over  with  numerous  points  of  ossification.  The  extravasation 
bad  taken  place  in  consequence  of  a  rupture  of  their  tunics. 

We  next  proceeded  to  examine  the  stomach  ;  and  here  we  had  fully 
revealed  the  source  of  the  mischief  inflicied  upon  the  brain.  This  organ 
was  impacted  with  peas,  rice,  hominy,  and  other  articles  of  the  indivi- 
dual's repast,  to  a  degree  to  which  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  believe 
could  be  borne  without  extreme  suffering,  and  an  extensive  embarrass- 
ment of  the  functions  of  the  whole  of  the  associated  organs.  Its  condi- 
tion was  such  as  to  encroach  upon  the  intestines,  compress  the  aorta,  and 
the  vessels  given  ofl^  by  it  in  the  epigastric  region,  press  upon  the  plexus 
of  nerves  behind  the  stomach,  and  finally  force  up  the  diaphragm  upon 
the  lunp,  so  as  to  interrupt  their  play,  and  thus  embarrass  the  function 
of  respiration,  thereby  interrupting  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  them, 
and  consequently  impeding  its  return  from  the  head.  Bcmg  thus  con- 
fined on  the  one  hand  to  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  by  these  causes,  and 
driven  upon  it,  on  the  other,  by  the  pressure  sustained  by  the  aorta, 
which  prevented  the  distribution  of  the  usual  quantity  of  blood  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  when  the  fragile  state 
of  the  tunics  of  the  cerebral  arteries  is  considered,  that  they  should  have 
been  unable  to  sustain  the  onus  suddenly  thrown  upon  them,  and  that  they 
gave  way  under  its  influence. — tNorth  .Smerican  .Archives. 
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CONSUMPTION. 

f  Commnnieated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joornal.] 

Perhaps  there  is  no  disease,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  frequency 
of  its  mortality,  the  extensiveness  o(  its  ravages,  and  its  peculiar  dispO' 
sition  to  6x  upon  tlie  fairest  a^d  most  amiable  of  mankind,  which  ought 
to  engage  the  attention  and  draw  forth  the  energies  of  the  physician  to 
so  great  a  degree  as  CoNsuMPTioif ;  and  should  any  suggestion  be  offered 
to  limit  its  destructiveness,  it  ought  to  b^  received  by  the  medical  public 
with  some  attention,  even  if  it  wears  the  garb  of  homeliness.  The  pen  of 
the  critic,  in  such  cases,  ought  to  be  curbed  by  the  consideration  that 
most  of  our  useful  remedies  were  6rst  recommended  by  the  ignorant 
quack,  or  discovered  by  the  unlettered  savage.  But  when  we  find  that 
nature  sometimes  effects,  wliai  science  or  skill  has  failed  to  accomplish, 
any  explanation  regarding  her  method  of  cure,  or  attempt  to  base  a  treat- 
ment on  the  principles  which  she  follows  in  similar  cases,  deserves  our 
serious  attention. 

A  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  texture  of  the  lungs  ;  the  activity  of  their 
organic,  as  well  as  their  functional  circulation  ;  and  the  constancy,  as 
well  as  the  extensiveness  of  their  motions,  will  make  it  obvious  why  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs  are  more  diffiiult  to  cure  than  diseases  of  most  other 
organs — and  could  we  remove  or  change  for  a  term  those  obstacles  ta 
the  ireatmenf,  we  sliould  at  least  reduce  the  mortality  from  a  certainty,  to 
that  of  a  probability.  The  lungs  may  be  considered  as  bundles  of  vessels 
united  loosely  together  with  cellular  tissue  ;  and  those-  acquainted  with 
ulreration  on  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  know  that  its  progress  is 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  Zax?Yt/  of  the  part  affected — and  the  benefit 
arising  from  bandages,  fs  principally  derived  from  the  artificial  firmness 
which  they  maintain.  But  as  the  expansions  of  the  lungs  tend  to  enlarge 
their  cellular  structure,  it  is  not  surprising  that  ulceration,  once  com- 
menced, should  so  often  continue  until  vitality  ceases  ;  and  that  although 
our  most  sanguine  expectations  have  been  flattered  by  the  hia;l)  recom- 
nipudaiions  of  pretended  specifics,  yet  to  this  day  the  efforts  of  the  pro- 
fe$si(in  to  erase  consumption  from  the  long  catalogue  of  the  opprobria 
medirorum,  have  been-^unsuccessfuK 

Rest  will  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  our  best  remedial  measures,  and 
always  indispensable  when  reunion  of  a  part  is  to  be  efl^ecled.  Who 
would  think  of  curing  laryngitis,  if  ihq  patient  continually  spoke  or  sung? 
or  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  if  gluttony  was  persisted  in  ?  But  in 
these,  as  well  as  in  almost  all  internal  organic  diseases,  nature  endeavors 
to  enable  the  organ  diseased  to  remain  at  rest,  by  suspending  for  a  time 
its  function,  or  establishino;  by  some  other  organ  a  vicarious  action. 
But  the  lun^s  have  no  substitute,  neither  can  their  function  be  suspended 
even  for  a  few  minutes  without  producing  death,  as  we  see  in  cases  of 
-^trangtilaiion.  However,  the  lungs  are  a  double  organ,  each  being  ca- 
pable of  performing  its  function  independently  of  the  other.  This  as- 
sumption will  be  supported  by  the  observations  of  those  who  frequent 
dissecting  rooms,  or  by  the  respectable  accounts  which  reach  us  through 
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the  different  perioclicals,  and  indeed  may  be  often  witnessed  among  the 
cases  that  occur  in  a  moderate  field  of  practice. 

If  the  preceding  observations  and  deductions  are  correct,  will  we  not 
be  justified  to  suspend  the  action  of  a  diseased  hing,  by  puncturing  the 
chest,  under  the  following  restrictions  : — When  the  disease  is  confined  to 
onehing;  when  fktirt/u  is  not  present;  when  there  is  still  remaining 
stami$ia  sufficient  to  enable  the  system  to  recover. 

Tliere  is  a  risk  attending  the  administration  of  our  best  remedies,  that 
a  new  disease  may' be  produced  by  their  operation.  This  is  so  gene- 
rally and  necessarily  true,  th^t  tlie  practice  of  medicinjLmiphr  hft  dofined. 
to  be  the  art  of  substUuting^ne  dinBim  fOTnanoiher.  Tlierefore  ilie 
ftunc^t^irifig  of  the  chest,  ancTtFe  exposure  of  the  pleura  to  the  air,  would 
not  be  greater  than  what  we  frequently  feel  justified  to  subject  our  pa- 
tients to,  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases.  We  should  undoubtedly 
meet  with  opposition  from  public  prejudices,  in  employing  this  remedial 
measure  in  time  to  insure  success  ;  but  if  once  practised  successfully,  in 
'  one  or  two  instances,  by  those  whose  reputation  is  above  the  rearh  of 
public  prejudice,  it  .would  unquestionably  become  fiopnlar  ;  and  here 
allow  me  to  remark,  tfiai  the  profession  has  a  right,  and  ought  to  expect, 
that  those  who  are  thtis  situated  will  use  their  best  endeavors  to  intro- 
duce into  practire  any  plausible  principle  of  treatment,  even  if  it  be  not 
suggested  by  themselves. 

Another  great  difficulty  woirfd  be  to  determine  when  the  disease  was 
only  confined  to  one  lung  ;  hut  if  the  excellent  diagnostic  principles  of 
Laennec  be  studied,  and  deliberately  followed,  there  would  be  as  few 
mistakes  as  generally  occur  in  determining  the  seats  of  diseases. 

These  reflections  originated  m  the  writer's  mind  two  years  ago  ;  and 
have  been  lately  revived  by  seeing  a  young  girl  in  perfect  health,  who 
was  at  that  time  his  patient,  and  the  outlines  of  whose  case  he  will  now 
endeavor  to  relate. 

Miss  Olive  Tucker,  aged  about  9  years,  was  attacked  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  kings,  during  the  autumn  of  1832.  After  having  been  treated 
by  the  usual  depleting,  antimonial  and  counter-irritating  remedies,  the 
acute  symptoms  subsided,  but  the  cough,  with  some  febrile  excitement, 
continued,  for  whic4i  a  great  variety  of  remedies  were  prescribed  ;  and 
although  they  produced  temporary  benefit,  yet  symptoms  of  confirmed 
phthisis  feetrame  established — such  as  dyspnoea,  expectoration  of  pus, 
night  sweats,  a  frequent  and  small  pulse,  and  hectic  exacerbations  of 
fever.  Abont  four  months  after  these  symptoms  began  to  appear,  a 
swelling  was  noticed  near  the  upper  part  of  the  sternt:m,  between  the  first 
and  second  rib,  on  the  left  side,  which  gradually  increased,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  a  month  from  its  first  appearance  ao  evident  fluctuation  was 
felt.  As  the  swelling  increased  in  size,  the  breathing  became  more  labo- 
rioiis,  so  that  frequently  the  child's  life  was  in  danger  from  suflx>cation. 
The  operation  for  empyema  was  frequently  recommended,  but  was  op- 
posed by  the  fears  and  tenderness  of  the  mother,  on  Account  of  the  tem- 
porary relief  which  was  only  expected  to  result  from  it.  But  as  the  dan- 
ger from  suflTocation  became  more  urgent,  her  consent  was  granted  ;  and 
there  immediately  followed  the  lancet  a  stream  of  pus  mixed  with  air. 
Immediate  relief  was  obtained^  and  eight  days  after  the  operation  the  dis- 
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charge  ceased,  although  the  incirion  remained  open ;  and  by  Trequent 
examinations  by  auscultation^  it  was  found  that  the  lung  during  inspira- 
tion was  not  inflated.  An  improvement,  however,  became  perceptible  ; 
and  by  the  use  of  tonics,  and  nourishing  diet,  she  soon  was  enabled  to 
walk  about  the  room. 

At  this  stage  of  her  disease,  I  left  off  attending.  The  parents  of  tbe 
girl  inform  me  that  her  improvement  continued,  and  that  \he  *'*'Sore^^ 
healed  a  few  weeks  after  I  absented  myself.  I  find  that  the  lung  now  is 
as  impervious  to  air  as  the  other,  and  that  she  enjoys  as  good  health  as 
she  did  before  the  attack  of  lung  fever. 

The  support  which  this  case  affords  to  the  preceding  reflections  is  so 
obvious,  that  I  consider  any  further  remarks  unnecessary  ;  but  will  only 
express  a  hope,  that  the  foregoing  observations  and  case  will  tend  to 
remove  that  apathy  which  results  from  the  general  opinion  that  consump- 
tion is  necessarily  a  fatal  disease.  D.  McR. 

Bangor^  Me.  January  23,  1835. 


MEDICAL   REFLECTIONS.--NO.  III. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 
ON   MEDICAL    EXPERIENCE. 

What  is  Medical  Experience  }  This  is  a  question  which  if  properly 
answered  might  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  that  loose  and  vague  term 
which  is  daily  so  much  abused.  How  often  do  we  hear  the  expression 
among  the  people  that  Doctor  A.  and  Doctor  B.  (who  are  truly  and  lite- 
rally quacks)  are  "  men  of  experience  ;  "  "  that  they  have  been  in  prac- 
tice long,  and  are,  therefore,  well  qualified  in  the  art  of  healing  !  "  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  in  the  profession,  some  toleration  is  given  to  such 
opinions.  There  is  an  impression,  vague  indeed,  on  tbe  public  mind, 
that  the  art  of  healing  is  learned,  almost  exclusively,  by  each  one^s  indi- 
vidual experience.  This  matter,  I  fear,  has  not  been  duly  considered, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  profession.  There  is  no  one  who  attaches  more 
importance  to  medical  experience  than  I  do  ;  but  still  I  attach  great  im- 
portance to  the  due  understanding  of  terms.  Medical  experience  is  of 
two  kinds  ;  viz.  general  or  collective  experience,  and  particular  or  indi- 
vidual experience.  Tbe  former  is  the  experience  of  all  the  great  and 
talented  physicians  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  of  some  living  ones 
also ;  and  which  is  recorded  in  the  books,  and  has  now  become  the  com- 
mon property  of  all  physicians  who  have  talents  and  industry  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  of  so  large  a  mass  of  valuable  know- 
ledge. The  latter  is  the  experience  of  each  individual  practitioner. 
Medicine  is  a  science,  the  practical  and  most  valuable  part  of  which  is 
made  up  of  a  collection  of  facts  ;  these  facts  have  been  gradually  accu- 
mulating for  some  thousands  of  years,  and  seem  now,  in  the  present  rapid 
state  of  improvement,  to  be  advancing  with  a  firm  step  in  a  geometrical 
ratio.  Oiir  science  is  like  the  growth  of  vegetables  and  animals,  tardy  in 
the  germ  or  first  advances,  but  rapid  when  approaching  that  perfection  of 
which  they  are  susceptible.     It  must  still  be  acknowledged  that  the 
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science  is  iaiperrect,  and  forerver  will  be  so,  in  some  degree,  otherwise 
man  would  cease  to  be  mortal.  How  absurd,  how  ridiculous  is  it,  then, 
for  a  man  to  setnip  iiis  individual  experience  against  that  of  thousands  as 
much  favored  as  himself!  The  age  of  one  man,  if  he  should  reach. his 
three  score  years  and  ten,  or  could  it  be  prolonged  to  a  century,  is  but  a 
span  ;  and  though  he  may  observe  many  facts,  which  might  be  termed 
his  experience,  yet  when  compared  with  his  predecessors'  of  the  whole 
world  besides,  it  is  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  Still  it  is  boldly  asserted 
that  medical  knowledge  is  a  gift,  or  comes  by  individual  experience. 

That  man  who  places  his  hopes  on  his  own  experience  alone,  too  vain 
and  arrogant,  too  presumptuous,  (and  if  I  could  indulge  in  the  epithet) 
too  lazy  to  pro6t  by  the  experience  of  others,  when  let  loose  upon  the 
world  to  practise  physic,  is  as  dangerous  as  a  madman  with  a  drawD 
sword  in  the  midst  of  helpless  women  and  children.  Oamma.   , 

January  22^  1835. 


ARTIFICIAL    MUSK. 

BT   STEPHEIf   W.  WILLIAMS,  M.D.  LATE   PROFESSOR    OF   MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE 
IN   THE   BeKkSHIRE   MED.   INSTITUTION,   ETC. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

There  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  this  valuable  medicine  will  come  into 
disuse  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  genuine  oil  of  amber,  one  of 
tbe  ingredients  of  which  it  is  prepared.  I  have  frequently  sent  for  it,  of 
late,  to  the  markets  of  Boston  and  New  York,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
procure  any  from  which  the  article  could  be  prepared. 

Professor  Hufeland,  of  Jena,  a  name  well  known  in  the  medical  world, 
directed  the  attention  of  medical  practitioners  to  the  Artificial  Musk,  as 
a  most  valuable  remedy  in  hooping  cough,  in  the  year  1798  or  1799. 
It  seems  it  was  invented  by  the  celebrated  chemist  Marggraf,  many 
years  ago,  and  was  highly  approved  by  the  great  authorities  of  Van  Swie- 
len  and  Sioeller  ;  but  previous  to  the  year  1798  it  was  not  much  used  by 
physicians  either  in  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  The  medicine 
is  cheap  in  comparison  with  the  genuine  musk,  and,  if  the  oil  of  amber 
and  nitric  acid  are  good,  the  article  is  easily  procured.  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  preparing  it  according  to  the  following  approved  method,  taken 
from  the  1st  Volume  of  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  and, 
until  lately,  without  difficulty. 

'*  Three  drachms  and  a  half  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  are  gradually 
dropped  on  one  drachm  of  rectified  oil  of  amber,  which  is  previously 
poured  into  a  glass  tumbler,  or  a  very  large  wineglass.  When  thecnix- 
ture  is  agitated  \\  grows  hot,  and  emits  o^ensive  fumes,  against  the  inha- 
lation of  which  the  operator  must  be  on  his  guard."  As  the  nitric  acid 
of  the  shops  is  not  generally  strong  enough,  or  concentrated,  I  usually, 
after  nriixing  the  ingredients,  set  the  tumbler  on  an  earthen  plate,  and 
place  it  before  a  fire  upon  the  heilrth,  until  it  becomes  hot,  continually 
stirring  it  with  a  glass  rod  ;  when  the  mixture  becomes  hot,  the  ebullition 
is  iostautaneous.     Tbe  reason  for  using  the  plate  is  for  tbe  purpose  of        I 
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saving  what  is  ihrown  over  the  top  of  the  glass.  After  having  stood 
tvireniy-four  hours,  the  compound  acquires  a  resinous  appearance  ;  at  the 
bottom  of  it  will  be  found  a  fluid  of  an  acid  nature,  but  on  the  top  a 
yellow  resin,  resembling  musk  in  its  smell.  This  resin  must  be  re- 
peatedly washed,  first  in  cold,  then  in  hot  water,  until  the  acid  taste  is 
completely  removed.  Thus  we  obtain  a  substance  which  is  equal  in 
flavor,  as  wejl  as  in  its  medicinal  properties,  to  the  genuine  natural  musk, 
which  is  perfectly  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine,  which,  like  other  resins,  can 
be  precipitated  by  water,  and  which  always  retains  the  scent  acquired  by 
this  simple  chemical  process.  Two  drachms  of  this  resinous  extract  are 
dissolved  in  eight  ounces  of  alcohol,  or  rectified  spirit,  which  forms  the 
tincture  of  artificial  musk,  which  is  the  only  preparation  of  it  that  I  use. 
Berzelius  prepares  it  by  adding,  drop  by  drop,  three  parts  of  fuming  nitric 
acid  to  one  of  unrectified  oil  of  amber. 

According  to  the  experience  of  Dr.  Hufeland,  the  artificial  musk  has 
been  found  of  great  service 'in  hooping  cough,  and  in  all  kinds  of  ner- 
vous diseases,  fie  thinks  tliat  the  nitric  acid  might  lead  us  a  priori  to 
conclude  their  uncommon  efficacy  in  nervous  and  spasmodic  affections. 
As  this  substance  is  of  a  waxy  consistence,  he  thinks  it  most  convehiently 
administered  in  the  form  of  emulsions.  For  this  purpose  from  ten  to 
twelvre  grains  are  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  a  few  almonds,  and  diluted 
with  five  or  six  ounces  of  water.  Of  this  mixture,  two  teaspoonsful  are 
given  to  a  child  from  one  to  two  years  of  age,  and  in  a  rising  proportion 
to  older  children.  Many  patients  have  received  a  cure  from  the  use  of 
this  remedy,  and  a  few  occasional  emetics,  without  the  aid  of  any  other 
medicine.  It  generally  produced  a  sudorific  effect,  while  it  obviously 
diminished  and  alleviHied  the  fits  of  coughing  ;  and  not  unfrequently  it 
was  attended  with  eruptions,  which,  in  many  instances,  assumed  the  form 
of  the  true  nettle  rash,  and  by  this  favorable  crisis  soon  terminated  the 
disease.  Dr.  0.  W.  I^artley,  of  Bradford,  England,  has  been  equally 
successful  in  the  cure  of  hooping  cough  by  the  tincture,  ten  or  a  dozen 
drops  of  which  are  gfven  at  a  dose,  to  a  child  eight  or  ten  years  of  age, 
every  three  or  four  hours.  In  a  case  of  diabetes  mellitus  which  occurred 
in  an  elderly  man,  its  administration  was  attended  with'singular  advantage, 
when  all  other  approved  remedies  had  failed.  He  gave  it  in  doses  of 
twenty-five  drops,  three  limes  a  day. 

In  my  own  practice  I  have  used  it  successfully  in  hooping  cough,  in 
the  low  stages  of  fever,  in  hysteria  and  convulsions,  in  all  nervous  affec- 
tions, nervotis  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  declining  stage  of  all 
inflammatory  diseases.  As  a  tonic  stimulant,  I  administer  it  in  fevers 
long  before  I  dare  adventure  upon  quinine  or  any  other  preparation  of 
bark.  Combined  with  aqiia  ammonia,  compound  spirits  of  lavender,  or 
laudanum,  according  to  circumstances,  I  have  found  no  medicine  equal 
to  it  in  those  cases  of  sinking  faintness  which  so  often  attend  the  decline 
of  life  in  pulmonary  consumption,  attended  with  distressing  dyspnoea,  and 
violent  palpitation  of  the  heart.     In  these  cases  I  think  it  altogether  pre- 

,  ferable  to  the  carbonate  of  ammonia^  so  often  resorted  to  in  these  affec- 
tions. In  the  practice  of  a  judicious  physician,  cases  are  continually 
occurring  in  which  the  administration  of  it  might  be  attended  with  the 

most  beneficial  efl^ects.  *  I  might  fill  a  volume  with  remarks  upon  cases 
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in  which  I  hare  employed  it  vviih  advantflge.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely 
an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  which  I  so  freely,  or  frequently  use,  as 
this.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  within  a  few  years  it  has  been  introduced 
into  our  Pharmacopoeias  and  Dispensatories.  The  medium  dose  is 
twenty-6ve  drops. 

It  is  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  the  attention  of  my  profes- 
sional brethren,  and  especially  of  druggists,  to  tl)e  subject  of  the  adulte- 
ration of  the  oil  of  amber,  that  I  make  these  remarks*.  The  oil  of  amber 
which  I  have  hitherto  employed,  and  with  which  I  have  been  successful 
in  preparing  the  genuine  artificial  musk,  was  of  a  light  straw  color,  as 
thick  as  molasses,  and  nearly  semi-transparent.  This,  I  am  aware,  is 
DOt  the  highly  rectified  oil  of  amber ;  it  may  be  the  unrectified  oil  of 
Berzelius,  but  he  should  have  made  a  distinction  between  this  and  the 
black,  empyreumatic,  thick  oil,  the  product  of  the  first  distillation,  which 
will  not  make  genuine  artificial  musk,  and  is  fit  only  for  external  applica- 
tion. Neither  will  the  genuine  rectified  oil  of  amber,  which  is  colorless, 
as  fluid  as  alcohol,  and  of  the  specific  gravity  of  0.758J  make  it,  as 
there  is  not  enough  consistence  in  it. 

According  to  the  Eclectic,  and  almost  all  other  Dispensatories,  **  the 
oil  of  amber,  as  procured  by  the  distillation  of  amber,  is  of  a  daik  color, 
a  thick  consistence,  and  has  a  very  foetid  odor  ;  but  by  successive  distil- 
lations it  is  rendered  thinner,  of  a  lighter  color,  and  at  length  it  is  obtained 
nearly  limpid."  It  is  the  product  of  the  second  or  third  distillation  which 
constitutes  the  oil  proper  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  artificial  musk. 
According  to  Bache,  in  thp  4th  No.  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Me- 
dicine, now  publishing  in  Philadelphia,  ^^  rectified  oil  of  amber,  when 
perfectly  pure,  is  colorless,  as  fluid  as  alcohol,  and  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  0.768.  As  it  usually  exists  in  the  shops,  however,  it  has  a  light  yel- 
lowish brown  color.  It  has  a  strong  peculiar  odor,  and  a  hot  acrid  taste. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in  diluted  alcohol,  and 
in  all  cases  in  anhydrous  alcohol.  By  exposure  to  light  it  slowly  changes 
in  color  and  consistence,  and  becomes  at  last  black  and  solid.  When 
dissolved  in  24  parts  of  alcohol  of  0.83,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  96 
pnrts  of  water  of  ammonia  of  0.916,  the  oil  is  disengaged,  but  held  in 
suspension  so  as  to  form  a  milky  fluid  having  a  modified  odor  of  ammonia, 
called  eau  de  luce^  or  aqua  lucice^  sometimes  employed  as  an  excitant  in 
i^inting."     (Berzeliu.s.) 

Deerfieldj  Mass,  January  19,  1835. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 
BOSTON,    FEBRUARY    11,    1835. 


WHOLESOME    WATER. 

Beaidb  food,  there  is  no  blessing  of  higher  value,  so  far  as  our  phyFical 
well-being  is  concerned,  than  wholesome,  potable  water.  In  the  country, 
where  the  fountains  are  comparativly  pure^  no  adequate  conception  can 
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be  formed  of  the  immense  advantage,  in  point  of  health  and  certainly 
comfort,  which  the  inhabitants  possess  over  those  who  are  compelled  to 
use  the  deteriorated,  turbid,  lifeless  water  of  a  city.  It  actually  becomes 
necessary  to  suffer,  in  this  case,  in  order  to  understand  the  condition  of 
seventy  thousand  people,  who  cannot  subsist  without  this  indispensable 
fluid,  but  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  unless  brought  from  a 
considerable  distance  in  the  interior,  even  in  the  very  best  regulated  city 
in  the  world,  must  be  exceedingly  impure,  and  therefore  injurious  to  the 
public  health. 

Boston  is  compactly  settled — which  would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  introducing  water  from  some  place  in  its  environs,  if  a  partial 
supply  only  were  procured  ;  for  it  would  be  humane  to  make  a  part  com- 
fortable, in  this  respect,  if  it  were  found  impossible  to  supply  the  whole. 
It  is  utterly  useless  for  any  one  to  pretend  that  the  native  water  of  Boston 
is  yielded  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  entire  wants  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
and  to  maintain  that  the  qualily  is  good,  would  be  a  positive  indication  of 
insanity.  It  is  not  only  notoriously  bad  in  many  parts  of  the  city,  but  the 
annual  increase  of  population  has  a  direct  tendency  to  make  it  worse  and 
worse. 

Great,  however,  as  would  be  the  advantages  arising  from  the  proposed  plan 
of  bringing  water  to  the  city,  under  the  auspices  of  an  enlightened  Mayor, 
whose  sole  ambition  seems  to  be  to  benefit  the  people,  there  is  not  much 
hope  that  the  scheme  will' be  accomplished  before  the  expiration  of  another 
century.  If  it  devolved  on  the  physicians  to  declare  the  expediency  or 
inexpediency  of  the  measure,  there  is  no  doubt  which  way  the  question 
would  be  decided.  But  those  who  have  a  controlling  influence  in  this 
important  business  seem  to  pay  very  little  regard  to  the  opinions  of  those 
whose  professional  acquirements  have  best  qualified  them  to  decide  upon 
^hat  is  «f  consequence  to  the  public  health. 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  from  a  careful  series  of  observations  and  experi- 
ments, that  the  water  of  Boston  is  at  best  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  con- 
tinually becoming  more  unwholesome  by  the  wash  of  streets,  and  infiltra- 
tions from  stables,  sewers,  &c.  which  no  system  of  cleanliness  can  ever 
obviate,  we  feel  a  strong  desire  to  discover  some  energetic  movements 
on  the  part  of  this  intelligent  and  enterprising  community,  in  order  that, 
if  possible,  in  our  own  day  the  prospect  may  yet  brighten  with  the  expec- 
tation of  being  furnished,  in  this  metropolis  of  New  England,  with  a 
simple  glass  of  Good  Water. 


NEW    METHOD    OF    PREPARING    CREOSOTE. 

BT   M.    CALDERtNT,   APOTHECARY   AT   UILAN. 

The  essential  oil  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  is  to  be 
put  into  an  iron  vessel,  and  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat.  The  vessel  is  then 
to  be  taken  from  the  fire,  and  slacked  and  sifted  lime  to  be  poured  into  it 
little  by  little,  and  with  continual  agitation,  until  the  effervescence  ceases, 
and  the  mixture  becomes  a  hard  mass,  which  is  to  be  allowed  to  cool,  and 
then  powdered.  A  cast-iron  retort  is  to  be  two-thirds  filled  with  this  pow- 
der, and  placed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  A  receiver  is  to  be  fitted  to 
the  retort  at  the  moment  when  the  white  vapors  which  first  come  over 
beconie  yellowish.  The  distilled  liquid  is  to  be  placed  in  a  filter  of  paper 
moistened  with  water,  to  permit  only  the  aqueous  part  to  pass,  and  the  oil 
lefl  is  to  be  washed  with  pure  water  which  is  to  be  allowed  to  filter.   The 
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oil  thus  washed  is  to  be  placed  io  an  iron  vessel  and  aqua  polissiz  of  sp. 
gr.  I.l2d  is  to  be  added  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  to  two  of  the  oil. 
The  mixture  is  then  to  be  boiled  for  a  moment  with  a  gentle  heat,  after 
which  it  is  to  be  taken  from  the  fire,  allowed  to  cOoI,  filtered  and  mixed 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  till  it  becomes  slightly  acid.  The  mixture  is 
then  to  be  left  at  rest,  and  an  oily  matter  will  be  found  floating  on  the  top, 
which  is  impure  creosote.  This  is  to  be  collected,  washed  on  a  filter, 
put  into  a  glass  retort,  placed  in  a  sand-bath,  and  distilled.  The  first 
portion  is  to  be  laid  aside,  and  what  comes  over  afterwards  of  a  pale  yel*- 
low  color,  when  heat  is  added,  is  creosote.  The  distillation  is  to  be  stop- 
ped when  the  drops  become  of  a  deeper  color.  If  the  distilled  creosote 
be  not.su flic iently  pure,  it  is  to  be  dissolved  anew  in  the  aqua  potatsm^ 
and  treated  as  before,  always  rejecting  the  first  and  last  parts  that  come 
over  on  distillation,  and  this  process  is  to  be  repeated  until  it  becomes 
perfectly  pure.  When  the  creosote  is  obtained  pure,  it  is  to  be  kept  in 
well-stopped  bottles.  It  is  known  to  be  pure  when  it  is  colorless,  trans* 
parent,  of  specific  gravity  1.037,  and  possessed  of  great  refrangibility.  If 
a  drop  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  it  is  suddenly  coag- 
ulated. If  it  be  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  aqua  potassce,  the  solu- 
tion, when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  does  not  assume  a  brown  color, 
as  happens  when  the  creosote  is  impure,  but  becomes  slightly  reddish. 
Edin,  Med,  and  Surg,  Joum, —  U.  S,  Med,  and  Surg,  Journal, 


lAgature  of  the  Internal  Iliac  Artery, — It  gives  us  pleasure  to  say  that 
this  difficult  and  rare  operation  has  within  a  short  time  been  performed 
by  Professor  Mott,  of  New  York,  for  a  gluteal  aneurism.  The  patient 
has  thus  far  done  well,  and  twenty-six  days  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
date  of  the  operation.  This  vessel,  as  is  known  to  our  readers,  has  been 
five  times  before  included  in  a  ligature  ;  successfully  by  Dr.  Stevens  of 
Santa  Cruz,  by  a  surgeon  in  the  Russian,  army,  and  by  Dr.  S.  P.  White 
of  New  York  :  unsuccessfully  by  a  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  York,  England, 
and  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  Barbadoes.  Dr.  Mott's  case  is  thus  the  sixth 
on  record  ;  and  we  hope  to  be  enabled  to  lay  the  details  of  it.  before  the 
profession,  in  a  future  number. — Ibid, 


Jlbsence  of  the  External  Ear, — A  remarkable  case  of  the  absence  of  the 
external  ear,  and  obliteration  of  the  meatus  auditorius,  without  injuring 
the  sense  of  hearing,  has  lately  been  noticed  in  Germany,  in  a  boy  aged 
eighteen  months.  Instead  of  the  right  ear,  there  are  three  cutaneous 
protuberances,  which  do  not  contain  any  cartilaginous  substance,  and  on 
the  left  side  one  of  a  similar  nature  is  found.  The  external  meatus  is 
either  entirely  wanting,  or  at  least  quite  closed  by  the  common  skin.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  child  hears  by  means  of  the  eustachian  tube,  or 
by  the  cutis  performing  the  functions  of  the  membrana  tympani. 

Graefe  and  WaUher^s  Chirurg.  Journal, — Ibid, 


ClimaU  of  England, — The  mortality  of  great  Britain,  its  cities  and  its 
hospitals,  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe  ;  it  is 
also  incontestible  that  '<  Great  Britain  is  the  most  healthy  country  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,"  and  that  it  has  been  gradually  tending  to  that 
point  for  the  last  fifty  years.    This  superior  value  of  life  in  Great  Britain 
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18  not  confined  to  an'y  particular  districts  or  classes  of  individuals.  To 
whatever  point  we  turn  our  view,  the  advantage  is  still  the  sanne  ;  the  man 
of  affluence,  the  pauper-patient  of  the  hospital,  the  sailor  and  the  soldier 
on  active  service,  the  prisoner  of  war,  the  inmate  of  a  jail,  all  enjoy  a 
better  tenure  of  existence  from  this  country  than  from  any  other  of  which 
we  have  been  able  to  consult  the  records.  It  has  been  long  the  fashion, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  to  exhaust  every  variety  of  reproach  on  the 
cliniate  of  our  country,  and  particularly  on  the  atmosphere  of  London  ; 
and  yet  we  shall  find  that  the  most  famed  spots  in  Europe,  the  places 
which  have  been  long  selected  as  the  resort  of  invalids,  and  the  fountains 
of  health,  are  far  more  fatal  to  life  than  even  this  great  metropolis.  The 
annual  report  of  deaths  at  Montpelier  was  greater  thirty  years  ago,  and 
18  greater  at  present,  than  in  London. 

Dr,  Hawkins's  Elements  of  Medical  Statistics. 


Ravages  of  the  Smallpox  in  Mexico. — Humboldt  gives  some  interesting 
details  of  the  epidemics  of  Mexico.  The  smallpox  waa  introduced  in 
1520,  and  seems  to  exert  its  power  at  periods  of  17  or  18  years.  It  ap- 
pears the  discovery  of  Dr.  Jenner  had  long  been  known  to  the  country 
people  among  the  Andes  of  Peru.  The  vaccine  method  was  introduced 
in  various  parts  of  Mexico  and  South  America  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  A  negro  slave,  who  had  been  inoculated  for  the 
smallpox,  showed  no  symptom  of  the  disease,  and  when  the  practitioners 
were  about  to  repeat  the  operation,  told  them  he  was  certain  he  should 
never  take  it  ;  for  when  milking  cows  in  the  mountains,  be  had  been  af- 
fected with  cutaneous  eruptions,  caused,  as  the  herdsmen  said,  by  the 
contact  of  pustules  sometimes  found  in  the  udders. 

In  1763  and  1779  the  smallpox  committed  dreadful  ravages,  having 
carried  off  during  the  latter  year  more  than  9000  persons  in  the  capital 
alone.  In  1797  it  was  less  destructive,  in  consequence  of  the  increase 
of  inoculation. 


Teachir^  the  Dumb  to  Speak. — A  paragraph  has  been  going  the  rounds 
of  the  newspapers,  announcing  as  an  astonishing  novelty,  that  the  Abbe 
Janet,  of  Normandy,  '^  has  succeeded  in  teaching  a  person  to  speak  who 
has  been  deaf  from  his  nativity."  The  novelty  is  now  of  S50  years  stand- 
ing. Pedro  Ponce  instructed  four  deaf  mutes  in  Spain  to  write  and  speak 
in  1570,  and  John  Bonet  published  the  method  in  1620.  In  1659,  Drs. 
Holder  and  Wallice  succeeded  in  the  same  difficult  task  in  England  ;  and 
it  has  ever  since  been  a  regular  branch  of  instruction  in  that  country.  The 
tones  of  the  voice  in  such  persons  have  always  been  "singular,"  and  ge- 
nerally "  unpleasant." — Annals  of  Education. 


J{ew  Medical  ^orAr.— Messrs.  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard,  of  Philadel- 
phia, have  just  published  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Influence  of  Air  and  local- 
ity ;  Change  of  Air  and  Climate  ;  Seasons  ;  Foo4  ;  Clothing  ;  Bathing  ; 
Exercise  ;  Sleep  ;  Corporeal  and  InteFlectual  Pursuits,  &c.  &c.  on  Hu- 
man Health  ;  constituting  Elements  of  Hygtene.  By  Robley  Dtmglison^ 
M.D.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence and  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Maryland." 

^Torth  Jlmerican  Jr chives  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Science. 
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Record  of  Meteorological  Observations  for  January^  1835. 
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B»DLT.~Mean  temperature,  96.995.  Maximum.  31st,  wind  BW.  59.00.  Minimum^  4tb,  wind  NW, 
-8.00.  Greatest  dally  variation,  13tb,  wind  SW,  94.00.  Least  dally  variation.  3d,  wind  NW,  3.50. 
Eaage  of  ihermoDieier  for  the  month,  60.00.    Decrease  of  mean  temperature  rrom  December.  1.484. 

rrevailinff  atmosphere.  Fair. Mean  atmospheric  pressure,  99.9614.    Maximum,  94th,  wina  NW, 

30.40.  Minimum,  31st,  wind  SW,  99.15.  Greatest  daily  variation,  30tb,  wind  BE,  0.50.  Least  dally 
variation,  6th  and  8tb,  wind  NE  and  N  W,  0.00.  Ranfte  of  barometer,  1.95.  Decrease  of  atmospherle 
pressure  from  December,  00.0010.    Prevailing  wind,  NW.    Rain,  itc.  3.61  Inches. 

CmHparative  witk  Jatuutrft  lt'34.— Mean  temperature,  94,516.    Maximum,  59.50.    Minimum,  9.00. 
Ealn,  1.10  inches.    Prevailing  atmosphere,  cirro-cumulo-stratus,  cloudy.    Prevailing  wind,  NW. 
Fort  Indq^ndmue,  Bostffn,  February  1, 1835.  B. 


Vaccination  in  Burmah, — Dr.  Fansher,  well  knowD  in  this  country 
for  his  untiring  efforts  to  disseminate  the  blessings  of  vaccination,  is  now 
making  preparations  to  extend  his  philanthropic  operations  into  the  Burman 
empire.  He  has  been  excited  to  this  very  benevolent  work,  in  conse- 
quence of  hearing  of  the  extensive  ravages^  made  by  the  smallpox,  in  that 
unhappy  country,  the  last  season. 


Institution  for  the  Blind, — The  number  of  pupils  now  in  the  Boston  asy- 
lum is  42,  of  whom  ^  are  charity  scholars.  They  are  instructed  in  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  spelling,  reading,  writing,  mathematics,  &c.,  and 
some  are  occupied  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  manufacture  of  useful  articles, 
such  «s  matrasses,  mats  and  baskets. 


Medical  Convention  of  Ohio, — Several  physkians  of  the  State,  upwards 
of  seventy  in  number,  met  in  Convention  at  Columbus-,  on  the  5th  Jan. 
Many  subjects  of  general  interest  and  benevolence  were  acted  upon. 
Much  good  feeling  and  harmony  prevailed — and  after  a  session  of  three 
days  the  Convention  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  same  place,  on  the  first 
4ay  of  January^  l^B.^fVtttem  Medical  Gazette. 
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Jl  new  J^Tosirum. — ^A  new  article,  cftlculated,  by  its  puSed  virtues,  to  be 
liberally  purchased,  called  the  Specific  Extract  for  Gonorrhea,  is  begin- 
ning  to  be  manufactured  in  great'  abundance  abroad,  and  may  be  shortly 
expected  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  best  market  on  earth  for  quack  me- 
dicines. It  consists  of  nothing  but  balsam  of  copaiba^  opium  and  molasses, 
boiled  down  to  a  fluid  extract  consistence,  and  perfumed  with  some  finely- 
flavored  essential  oil. 


IffantiU  Development. — In  Palermo  there  is  a  child,  three  years  old, 
4  1-2  feet  (French  measure)  in  height,  well  formed  and  vi^rous.  Dis- 
coveries of  great  interest  in  pathology  are  intimated  to  have  been  madB 
through  its  means,  by  the  physicians  of  that  city. 

Copland^a  Medical  Dictionary. — We  perceive  by  the  late  English  jour- 
nals, that  Part  III.  of  this  work  is  just  published  in  London,  and  that 
the  remainder  of  the  Dictionary  may  soon  be  expected.  We  are  informed 
that  the  numerous  subscribers  in  this  country  will  be  furnished  with  the 
remaining  Parts  with  all  reasonable  despatch,  afler  their  arrival. 

The  commencement,  of  a  new  series  of  the  Journal,  proposed  in  August  last,  it 
has  been  thouarht  advisable  to  defer  for  the  present  The  Title-page  and  Index 
to  Vol.  XI.  will  be  sent  to  subscribers  in  the  next  or  the  succeeding  number. 

DiED--At  Torringford,  CL  Samuel  Woodward,  M.D.  84.— At  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Dr.  Edmund  Thomas  Waring,  56.— At  St  Louis,  Mo.  Dr.  John  M.  Thomas,  U.  B. 
A.,  late  of  the  city  of  Washington.— At  Rodney,  Mi.  Dr.  N.  L.  Bouldin,  43,  for- 
merly of  Delaware. — At  Lancashire,  Eng.  Rowland  Detroisier,  an  eminent  lectu- 
rer, who  directed  his  remains  to  be  devoted  to  purposes  of  science. 

Whole  number  of  deaths  In  Boston  for  the  week  ending  Feb.  7,  33.    Males,  17— Feuiftles,  15. 

Of  consumption,  4— fits,  4 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  1— lung  fever.  6~old  age. 8— scroAiIa,  1^- 
Inftntlle,  3— dropsy,  1— inflammation  of  the  bowels,  I— accidental,  l>-liver  complaint,  l—croup,  1— 
Intemperance,  S—pIeurisy,  1— scarlet  fever,  J— dysentery,  1— erysipelas,  1. 

A]>V£RTIS£M£NTS. 

PHILOSOPHICAL    AND    ASTRONOMICAL    APPARATUS. 

N.  B.  CHAMBGRLAIN,  No.  9  School  St.  Boston,  manuflictures  Philosophical,  Astronomical,  Pnea* 
matic.  Hydrostatic,  and  Electrical  Apparatus,  Mechanical  Powers,  &:c.  of  beautlAil  woritmanahip, 
designed  for  Lecture  Rooms  and  public  instruction  in  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges.  Portable 
models  ot  the  Steam  Engine,  put  in  motion  by  a  spirit  lamp,  afforded  at  a  very  reaaonable  rate,  can 
be  obtained  at  any  time,  oy  addressing  the  advertiser  by  mail. 
BMtony  FebntMry  4, 1635.  eptf. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
Tracts  on  Vitality,  jwt  jnMighed  hy  the  eubteriber.  These  tracts  are  designed  to  give  highly  usefbl 
instruction  to  two  descriptions  of  persons :  1.  To  those  who  are  fond  of  Physiology  and  Phrenology; 
9.  To  those  who  may  be  liable  to  be  duped  by  buying  Mr.  Morison's  Hygtian  Pills  !  One  dollar  sent 
by  mail  (poet  paid)  will  buy  two  of  these  pamphlets,  and  Ukewist  two  of  the  <<  Pilgrim's  Progress  ia 
Phreno:ogy."  ELISUA  NORTH,  M.D.  of  New  London  (Conn.). 

Febnuiry  U,  1835. 

PHILOSOPHICAL     INSTRUMENTS! 

BEOWN  &  PEIRCE,  No.  87  Washington  Street,  up  stairs  (at  si^n  of  Boolcs  and  Apparatus),  are 
constantly  manufacturing  and  Iceep  for  sale,  PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS,  in  all  its  varieties, 
embracing  JigtrtmeMtcal,  PneumatUj  ffydroHatUf  Optical^  Ettetrieal,  Ckewrie^l,  Meekauieg,  A^c.  ftc. 
Warranled  of  the  beat  materials  and  superwr  workmanship.  The  importance  of  illustrations,  in  studying 
the  sciences,  is  conceded  by  professional  gentlemen  at  the  present  day. 

Private  individuals,  colleges,  academies  and  schools,  furnished  with  all  the  above  promptly,  and  at 
reasonable  rates.    Orders  are  solicited. 

Bosion,  January f  1835.  (Jan.  6~tf.) 
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THESIS    OF   M.    SANSON. 

ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  AND    DISADVANTAGES   OF   IMllEOIATE  UNION   OF.  WOUNDS. 

Pp.  iia 

This  subject  broaches  a  point  which  is  greatly  io  dispute  between  the 
French  and  English  surgeons.  The  favor  with  which  Hunter's  doctrine 
is  received  and  followed  up  in  England,  constitutes  the  chief  difference 
of  practice  between  the  surgeons  of  both  nations.  Let  us  therefore  hasten 
to  see  in  what  point  of  view  it  is  regarded  by  one  of  the  best  practitioners 
in  the  French  capital. 

.  M.  Sanson  commences  by  a  definition  of  immediate  union,  which  he 
calls  "  the  operation  by  which  the  surgeon  places  in  contact  the  opposite 
points  of  a  wound,  to  determine  adhesion  without  suppuration,  or  with 
the  least  suppuration  possible,"  and  then  proceeds  to  expose  the  pheno- 
mena accompanying  wounds  without  suppuration,  and  compare  them  with 
the  accidents  of  suppurating  wounds,  io  order  to  determine  the  relative 
advantages,  &c. 

Chaps,  L  IL  ^  IIL — The  first  and  second  chapters  contain  a  good 
description  of  the  local  and  general  phenomena  exhibited  by  wounds 
which  unite  without  suppurating.  The  third  enumerates  the  conditions 
favorable  to  union  by  the  first  intention,  which  are, 

1st.  The  existence  of  life  in  the  two  surfaces,  and  a  free  circulation, 

Snd.  The  wound  must  be  recent  ;  the  shorter  tijne  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  the  more  apt  it  is  to  heal  without  suppuration. 

Srd.  The  wound  must  be  exempt  from  contusion.  However,  says  the 
author,  very  justly,  the  action  of  a  contusing  body,  though  even  violently 
applied,  does  not  always  render  union  by  the  first  intention  impossible. 
Amongst  the  wounded  of  July  1830,  M.  Sanson  treated  a  young  man 
who  had  the  middle  of  the  thigh  traversed  near  its  centre  by  a  ball  ;  there 
was  no  eschar  ;  the  wound  united  in  a  few  days  by  the  first  intention, 
and  the  two  orifices  alone  suppurated.  Hunter  and  Larrey  have  seen 
several  sin^ilar  cases. 

4th.  Foreign  bodies  in  the  wound  are  an  obstacle. 

5ih.  The  conditions  of  age  influence  the.  facility  of  union  or  non- 
union ;  it  Is  more  easy  the  younger  the  individual  is. 

6th.  Conditions  of  season  and  climate  ;  witness  the  brilliant  success 
obtained  in  Egypt  by  Baron  Larrey  and  by  Clot  Bey. 

7ih.  Finally,  a  most  important  condition  is,  that  the  surfaces  of  the 
wound  be  retained  io  immediatt  contact,  during  the  whole  time  necessary 
for  the  oigaoizatioD  of  the  coagulable  lymph. 
2 
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Means  for  favoring  union  by  the  first  intention  : — 1st.  Situation  of  the 
pHrts  ;  2nd.  Agghiti natives  ;  3rd.  Bandages  ;  4th.  Suture.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  cases  in  which  suture  is  appiicaitle.  Surgeons  generally 
agree  to  reject  the  sottire  from  the  treatn>ent  of  wounds  of  the  limbs  ; 
however,  Delpech  has  lately  employed  them  after  *lhe  great  operations^ 
without  the  inconveniences  generally  attributed  to  them. 

Chap.  IF. — General  means  proper  to  assure  the  success  of  rmtnediate 
union.  It  rs  not  enough  to  place  the  surfaces  in  contact ;  the  surgeon 
must  endeavor  to  remove  all  complications  which  may  disturb  the  process 
of  union.  These  most  comnuinly  are,— pain,  excess  or  absence  of  in* 
flammation,  general  debility,  deran^ment  of  tbe  prims  viae. 

Chap.  V. — Local  Phenomma  oj  Suppurating  Wounds. — Three  maio 
circumstances  may  vary  the  march  oi  a  suppurating  wound,  witboat 
changing  the  essential  phenomena.  These  are,  1st,  A  considerable  se- 
paration of  the  edges  of  a  simple  wound,  abandoned  to  itself  ;  2nd.  Aa 
extensive  loss  of  substance  ;  3rd.  Contusion^  or  disorganisation  of  various 
tissues* 

Here  follows  a  full  description  of  the  phenomena-  observed  in  these 
three  cases.  The  change  oi  aspect  in  the  wound  ;  the  formation  of  v 
thin  fine  membrane  at  the  bottom,  which  soon  becomes  tbe  pj^ogenic 
meinbrane  ;  the  formation  of  small  fleshy  vascular  masses  calfed  granula- 
tions ;  the  contraction  of  the  wound,  depending  on  tbe  remarkable  retrac- 
tile property  of  the  gramihtions  ;  cicatrization  ;  and  the  unron  of  the  di- 
vided tissues  by  a  thin  layer  of  a  iibro-celliilar  matter,  the  "  tissue  inodu- 
laire  "  of  Delpech.  So  much  for  the  first  case.  In  the  second,  the 
process  is  slower,  and  varies  according  to  the  different  tissues;  in  the 
third,  the  elimination  of  the  disorganized  parts  must  take  place,  before 
any  attempt  at  healing  goes  on. 

Chap.  VI. — Central  Phenomena  of  Supptarating  Wounds. — I.  De- 
velopment of  the  traumatic  fever,  or  during  a  later  period  the  patient  i» 
exposed  to  accidents  of  a  dreadful  nature,  which  Irave  been  attributed  inr 
turns  to.  phlebitis  or  purulent  absorption.  2.  Action  of  tbe  wound  on  tbe 
brain  or  general  economy,  wasting  the  force  of  the  patient,  occasioning, 
hectic  fever,  &c. 

Resumi. — From  the  preceding  observations  it  follows,  that  when  s 
wound  is  healed  by  the  first  intention,  we  obtain  the  following  advantages  : 
1.  The  solution  of  continuity  is  reduced  at  once  to  the  smallest  limits* 
S.  The  united  parts  are  withdrawn  from  the  action  of  the  air,  &c.  8. 
Little  local  inflammation,  pain,  &c.  4.  The  treatment,  of  short  dura- 
tion, is  not  likely  to  derange  the  health  of  the  patient.  5.  After  a  cure 
the  cicatrix  is  linear,  and  does  not  impede  the  action  of  subjacent  mus- 
cles.— In  suppurating  wounds  we  hove  as  disadvantages, — 1 .  The  long 
exposure  of  the  wound  to  the  air,  &.c.  giving  rise  to  pain,  irritation,  &c. 
and,  as  a  consequence,  severe  traumatic  fever.  2.  The  danger  of  its 
reaction  on  the  head  or  principal  viscera  ;  however,  says  M.  Sanson,  in 
the  greater  part  of  cases,  we  have  merely  the  constitutional  fever.  3. 
Finally,  the  accidents  of  too  great  suppuration,  and  the  length  of  the  dis- 
ease. As  to  the  dangers  o(  phlebitis^  he  proposes  to  speak  of  it  present- 
ly, noticing,  however,  that  the  accident  most  frequently  occurs  after  am- 
putations, and  in  cases  of  wounds  oombined  with  tracture.    Besides  these 
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ificonveoieDces,  there. is  the  danger  of  hospital  gangrene  coming  on^  and 
the  extent  of  the  cicatrix. 

Here  are  decided  advantages  of  union  by  the  first  intention,  considered 
generally.  But  to  decide  the  question  of  the  thesis  with  any  accuracy, 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  some  division  of  wounds,  and  consider  union 
in  each  ;  the  author,  therefore,  distinguishes,  1st,  wounds  properly  so 
called  ;  2nd,  wounds,  made  by  the  surgeon,  excepting  amputations  ;  Srd, 
amputations. 

Chap.  VIL — Union  considefed  in  Wounds,  properly  so  called.  Historic 
vtet9.— Union  by  the  first  intention  employed  by  Hippocrates,  Celsus, 
&c.  afterwards  abandoned;  the  origin  of  a  mixed  method,  which  consisted 
in  uniting  a  great  part  of  deep  wounds,  and  maintaining  the  other  part  open 
by  means  of  a  tent,  which  might. favor  the  discharge  of  the  fluids,  and 
avoid  the  inconveniences  arising  from  their  stagnation. 

It  IS  now  generally  admitted,  that  union  by  the  first  intentibn  should  be 
tried, 

1 .  For  all  wounds  produced  by  cutting  instruments,  whenever  the  edges 
can  be  brought  together,  and  the  wound  does  not  contain  a  foreign  body, 
ftc.  The  lesion  of  a  considerable  artery  is  no  obstacle,  for  the  traject 
of  the  thread  alone  may  suppurate. 

i.  For  contused  wounds.  •  When  the  contusion  is  feeble,  or  not  vio- 
lent, it  affects  only  the  superficial  parts. 

A  contusion,  though  it  might  be  judged  enormous  from  the  caiise  pro- 
ducing it,  does  not  always  contra-indicate  immediate  union  ;  and  here 
the  author  draws  a  practical  distinction  of  value.  Bodies  projected  by 
powder,  do  not  always  produce  wounds  which  represent  the  form  and 
size  of  the  projectile  ;  they  sometimes  give  rise  to  extensive  lacerations, 
radiating  from  the  wound  itself.  Here  immediate  union  may  be  tried. 
The  author  has  seen  M.  Larrey,  m  cases  where  one  or  even  both  jaws 
have  been  carried  away,  and  where  all  the  soft  parts  of  the  face  were 
horribly  lacerated,  succeed  in  reducing  the  wound  to  a  simple  one,  by 
cutting  away  the  edges  and  angular  projections,  &c. 
.  3.  Wounds  arising  from  divulsion.  When  a  portion  of  the  body  has 
been  suddenly  torn  away,  the  only  way  to  diminish  the  extent  of  the 
wound  is  to  apply  at  once  all  the  parts  that  can  be  brought  together. 

Immediate  union  should  not  be  tried, 

1.  In  poisoned  wottnds* 

S.  In  mcised  wounds,  if  they  are  so  irregular,  &c.  that  the  opposite 
surfaces  cannot  be  brought  together  without  leaving  intervals,  unless  the 
intervals  be  so  placed  that  any  fluid  collected  may  be  evacuated  by  a' 
counter*opening. 

S.  Where  there  is  a  foreign  body  in  the  wound  or  eflTused  blood,  &e. 
which  cannot  be  completely  removed. 

4.  In  cases  of  injury  to  a  duct,  where  union  would  produce  efl^usion. 

5.  In  cases  where  it  would  require  great  force  to  bring  the  edges  of 
the  wound  together. 

6.  Gunshot-wounds  (as  a  general  rule)  and  contused  wounds. — Having 
thus  established  the  indications  and  counter-indications  of  immediate  union, 
M.^  Sanson  describes  the  rules  of  dressing.     In  all  cases,  be  advises 
wait  until  the  flow  of  blood  be  completely  arrested  before  the  wound 
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closed  ;  be  also  cuts  off  one  end  of  the  ligature  ;  where  the  wound  is  ex- 
tensive and  the  ligatures  numerous,  he  assembles  them  in  difTerent  bundles 
to  be  brought  out  at  the  corresponding  angles.  In  order  to  moderate  the 
inflammation,  M.  Sanson  praises  much  the  application  of  cold  water  for 
4bree  or  four  days,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  low  temperature,  joroed 
to  humidity. 

These  generalities  laid  down,  the  author  cxamioed  wounds  in  the  diSe* 
rent  regions  of  the  body. 

Wounds  of  the  hUeguments  of  the  SkulL — Simple  incised  wounds  to 
be  united  at  once,  and  covered  with  a  compress  dipped  in  cold  water. 
When  the  wound  presents  a  flap,  the  base  of  which  is  downward,  the 
point  generally  retracts  and  leaves  some  part  of  the  bone  denuded.  Here 
the  suture  should  be  employed.  Petit  recommended  making  a  counter* 
overture  at  the  base  of  the  flap  to  prevent  the  accumulation  o(  pus,  &c.  ; 
but  M.  Sanson  does  not  think  that  necessary.  But  these  wounds  ore 
often  attended  with  dangerous  complications,  as  intolerable  pain  from  in- 
complete division  of  \\\e  nerves,  inflammation  extending  under  the  apon- 
eurosis, and  termhiating  in  supjpuration,  denudation  of  the  skull,  meningi- 
tis, &c.  The  development  of  these  accidents  may,  in  many  cases,  be 
prevented  by  leeches,  applied  behind  the  ears  for  sevei-r*  days,  and  sina- 
pisms to  the  lower  exUemities,  with  laxatives  or  diluents  to  the  intestinal 
canal ;  but  if  in  spite  of  these  tneans  inflammation  declares  itself,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  remove  all  the  means  employed  for  uoiout  and  to 
divide  the  tissues  down  to  the  very  bone. 

Wounds  of  the  Face  and  Mck^penetrating  Wounds  of  the  CheH.-^ 
When  these  are  accompanied  by  effusion  of  blood  into  the  chest,  sur- 
geons are  divided  on  the  treatment.  Par£  advised  keeping  the  wound 
open,  to  prevent  the  accident  of  suffocation,  &c.;  others,  amongst  whom 
is  one  of  the  judges,  act  diametrically  opposite,  and  close  the  wound  io 
order  to  stop  the  hemorrhage.  M.  Sanson  does  not  attempt  to  resolve 
this  question,  orgive  a  decided  opinion. 

Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Mdamen  are  to  be  united  immediately 
whenever  the  viscera  are  free,  easily  reduced,  and  preserve  their  inte- 
grity. 

Wounds  of  the  Limbs. — Under  favorable  conditions,  all  these  wouode 
8b9uld  be  united  by  the  6rst  intention.  Larrey  has  proved  that  incised 
wounds  penetrating  into  joints,  and  even  injuring  the  bone,  may  be  cured 
by  immediate  union.  He  divides  at  first,  to  discharge  any  blood  effused 
into  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  removes  any  portion  of  bone  or  cartilage 
injured,  and  then  fixes  the  limb  immoveably.  In  this  way  he  cured,  al 
Cairo,  a  Wound  of  the  shoulder-joint.  There  was  no  suppuration,  and 
the  limb  preserved  its  motions.  A  more  important  question  is  to  decide 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  try  immediate  union  in  wounds  complicated 
with  fracture,  and  surgeons  are  much  divided  in  opinion  upon  this  point. 
The  numerous  cases  of  unsuccess  where  union  has  been  tried,  induce 
many  to  prefer  amputation.  However,  there  are  certainly  cases  of  ex- 
ception :  thus,  whenever'the  fracture  and  wound  are  free  from  contusion, 
or  when  the  fracture  is  indirect,  and  the  wound  is  produced  by  the  frajf- 
ments  being  driven  outwards,  it  is  easy  to  reduce  the  injury  to  the  condt* 
tioDs  of  a  simple  fracture.    M.  Saoaoa  has  Ir^ted  seveml  caees  of  eooK 
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pound  fracture  of  ibis  kind  successfully,  by  closing  ibe  wound  and  em- 
ploying cold  to  prevent  inflammation.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  amputation  is  required  ;  however,  the  remarkable  results 
obtained  by  the  immoveable  apparatus  of  M.  Larrey,  again  render  the 
question  undecided,  aud  new  facts  are  required. 

PART   II. 

On  the  Immediate  Union  of  Wounds  resulting  from  Surgical  Opera- 
tionSf  except  imputations. — Immediate  union  is  applicable  to  a  vast  num- 
ber of  surgical  operations,  which  the  author  examines,  but  which  we 
cannot  even  enumerate  here.  The  cases  to  which  it  is  not  applicable 
are^  according  to  M.  Sanson, 

1.  When  the  operation  has  been  performed  to  evacuate  a  fluid,  or 
where  a  natural  duct  is  obliterated,  ,as  after  uepanning  for  effusion,  bron- 
cbotomy,  &c. 

2.  When  it  is  right  to  obtain  cicatrization  from  the  deep  towards  the 
Mperficia)  parts,  as  in  fistuls  in  ano. 

S.  When  a  foreign  body  is  not  extracted  by  the  first  incision  oiadei 
but  it  is  necessary  to  operate  a  second  time. 

4.  When  it  is  probable  that  suppuration  is  inevitable. 

5.  When  a  duct  is  opened  and  the  efliision  of  its  fluid  is  inevitable. 

6.  When  we  wish  to  destroy  adhesions,  bridles,  &c. 

T«  Wljen  it  is  necessary  to  re-establish  a  duct  or  an  obliterated  orifice. 

PART    III. 

On  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Immediate  Union  after  Jim- 

putations. 

Prom  the  preceding  brief  sketch  of  the  opinions  detailed  by  M.  Sanson 
in  the  thesis  before  us,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  practice  of  French  sur- 
geons, with  respect  to  the  union  of  wounds,  &c.  difl^ers  very  little  from 
that  followed  in  England.  In  the  treatment  of  amputations,  however, 
ihe  difllerence  is  much  more  marked,  and  if  success  be^  taken  as  a  crite- 
rion of  the  two  methods,  the  superiority  undoubtedly  rests  with  English 
practice.  We  have  no  means  of  obtaining  the  results  of  amputations 
performed  at  tbe  London  hospitals  ;  but  we  may  say,  without  fear,  that 
the  mortality,  on  an  average,  has  never  amounted  to  one-third,  of  those 
operated  upon— the  result  of  the  practice  of  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
sureeons  in  France,  MM.  Dupuytren  and  Roux. 

ihe  honor  of  applying  immediate  union  after  amputations  belongs,  says 
M.  Sanson,  to  Lowdham  ;  the  process  was  improved  by  Cheselden  in 
England,  and  by  Petit  and  Louis  in  France,  who  gave  a  better  form  to 
the  stumps  ;  it  soon  became  the  favorite  practice  in  England,  and  also  in 
Germany,  where  it  was  vigorously  advocated  by  Langenbeck  and  Graefe. 
In  Italy  the  partisans  and  opponents  were  nearly  equally  divided.  In 
Frqnce  it  was  adopted  by  Desault,  and  practised  by  Baron  Percy,  who, 
irfter  the  afl^air  of  Neubourg,  obtained  wonderful  success  by  this  method 

i ninety-two  anipulations,  eighty-six  cures).  At  the  present  day,  in 
i^rance,  it  is  recommended  by  Professors  Dubois  and  Richerand,  and 
Mauooir  of  Geneva  ;  while  Pelletnn,  Boyer,  and  Larrey,  reject  it }  MM. 
^MpuyMreo  ^od  JEtoux  employ  it  only  in  a  few  particular  cases. 
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To  what  are  we  to  attribute  such  a  difiereDce  of  opinions  ?  Is  tbe 
question  to  be  resolved  by  the  results  ? 

In  a  thesis  of  M.  Avery,  353  cases  of  amputation  are  collected  from 
the  practice  of  Alanson,  Freer,  Kenedy,  Lucas,  Percy,  Lawrence, 
Maunoir,  Dubois,  and  Ilanimick  ;  tbe  number  of  deaths  were  eighteen, 
or  nearly  one-twentieth.  Again,  in  ninety-Gve  amputations,  thirty-eight 
treated  by  immediate  union  by  M.  Roux  and  Dupuytren  (who  lost  one- 
third),  and  Gfty-seven  treated  in  the  same  manner  after  the  siege  of  Ant- 
werp (one-sixth  lost),  the  average  of  deaths  was  about  one-fifth  ;  and  if 
we  examine  the  practice  of  Alanson,  Lawrence,  Percy,  &c.  we  find  that 
some  did  not  lose  a  single  patient  in  thirty-six  operations,  while  others 
lost  one-ninth,  one-tenth,  one-fourteenth,  &c. 

If  we  add  the  cases  of  Roux,  Dupuytren,  and  Larrey,  to  those  quoted 
above,  we  have  448  operations  and  thirty-eight  deaths,  or  one-twelfth. 

Such  are' the  statistical  details  given  by  M.  Sanson,  but  from  which 
he  draws  no  conclusion  whatever;  he  seems  to  us,  however,  to  have  neg- 
lected a  most  important  element  of  comparison — viz.  the  statistical  re- 
sults of  amputations  treated  by  the  second  intention,  which  he  could  easily 
have  had  from  the  H6tel  Dieu,  La  Charit^,  La  Piti^,  &c.  If  we  mis- 
take not,  M.  Dupuytren,  who  treats  his  patients  by  a  mixed  method, 
loses  one-fourth,  a  proportion  very  much  more  unfavorable  than  one- 
twelfth. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  termination  of  the  thesis,  in  which  the  author 
gives  a  resum^  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  immediate  union 
alter  amputation. 

The  advantages  have  already  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  wounds 
in  general ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  recur  to  them.  The  inconveniences 
evinced  by  the  opponents  are  :— 

1st.  Hemorrhage. — Pellatan  has  much  insisted  on  the  danger  of  bleed- 
ing, which  he  says  is  more  frequent  after  union  by  the  first  intention. 
M.  Sanson  regards  this  objection  as  of  little  value.  Now-a-days  the  li- 
gature is  so  perfected,  that  any  danger  from  its  relaxation,  or  premature 
division  of  the  vessel,  is  slight.  Besides,  the  inferior  angle  of  the  wound 
may  be  left  open,,  so  as  to  give  exit  to  any  fluid. 

2nd.  Purulent  Collections, — This  also  is  an  objection  of  Pellatan, 
which  the  author  shows  to  be  unfounded. 

Srd.  The  sudden  Suppression  of  a  Long-standing  Suppuration. — 
This  is  not  applicable  to  amputations  practised  for  recent  injuries,  &c. 
Where  the  suppuration  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  improve  the  general  health 
(and  this  may  happen),  it  should  not  be  suddenly  suppressed. 

4th.  Phlebitis. — This  M.  Sanson  regards  as  the  most  important  point 
of  the  question  :  viz.  to  determine  whether  immediate  union  is  more  fa- 
vorable to  the  development  of  phlebitis  than  the  method  of  allowing  the 
wound  to  suppurate,  because  the  greater  number  by  far  of  patients  who 
die  after  amputations  in  the  hospitals,  are  carried  off  by  phlebitis.  This 
accident  may  occur  after  any  kind  of  dressing,  but  it  remains  to  see  if 
one  species  may  not  favor  it  more  than  another.  Two  circumstances 
seem  more  particularly  to  predispose  to  phlebitis  :  viz.  suppuration,  and 
the  stagnation  of  purulent  matter.  Now  from  the  nature  of  an  amputa- 
tion, £c.  in  some  suppuration  at  least  is  inevitable,  and  it  is  also  a 
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mscessaiy  consequence  that  (be  pus  stagnates  more  or  less  ;  the  skin  has 
vtivays  a  greater  tendency  to  unite  than  the  deeper  parts,  the  pus  is  re- 
tained, alters  in  quality,  and  is  absorbed  ;  hence  with  all  its  advantages, 
immediate  union  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  placing  the  wound  in  cir« 
cumstances  most  favorable  to  the  development  of  phlebitis.  On  this  ac* 
count  many  French  surgeons  place  a  slip  of  lint  all  along  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  and  endeavor  to  heal  the  deep*seated  pans  6rst.  This  mixed 
fMlhod,  which  M.  Sanson  regards  as  the  most  rational  in  the  present 
«late  of  surgery,  is  that  employed  by  Boyer,  Larrey,  Roux,  Dupiiytren, 
&c.  We  cannot  hope  to  obtain  by  it  tlie  rapid  cures  which  sometimes 
result  from  the  method  of  primary  union:  but  tbese  rfpid  cures  are  rare  ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  cases  require  three  weeks  or  a  moDtfa,  and  the 
mixed  method  demands  very  little  more  time. 

Such  is  a  brief  analysis  of  M.  Sanson's  opinions  on  tmion  by  the 
first  intention.  We  have  not  now  time  to  discuss  them,  but  leave  our 
readers  to  judge  whether,  as  he  asserts,  immediate  union  exposes  more 
to  phlebitis,  than  union  by  suppuration.  The  doctrine  laid  down  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  Thesis  seems  to  be  universally  admitted  in  France,  for 
oot  one  of  the  argumentators  objected  to  the  fundamental  proposition  by 
'which  immediate  union  of 'the  whole  stump  after  amputation  is  rejected. 
The  French  surgeons,  then,  endeavor  to  heal  by  the  6rst  intention  the 
iK>ttom  of  the  wounds,  while  they  force  the  surface  to  suppurate. 


ON  THE    THERAPEUTIC    USES    OF    IODINE    AND   CHLORINE. 

TRANSLATED  BT  W.  C.  EGBERTS,  H.D.   OF   NEW  YORK. 

We  had  intended  to  have  considered  the  iodurets  and  bydriodates  in  this 
paper,  but  we  find  that  as  yet  little  can  be  said  about  their  therapeutic 
tisets.  Most  of  the  iodurets,  or  iodides,  are  soluble  in  water,  and  pass 
into  the  state  of  bydriodates  upon  contact  with  it ;  they  cannot  therefore 
tie  distinguished  from  the  iauer,  for  medical  purposes,  when  exhibited  in 
that  vehicle.  The  iodurets  of  antimony,  of  arsenic,  of  lime,  of  iron,  of 
mercury,  of  potassium,  and  of  sulphur  ;  and  the  bydriodates  of  ammonia, 
baryta,  and  soda,  merit  nrK>st  attention  ;  and  of  such  as  have  been  used  in 
medicine,  we  shall  take  a  brief  survey. 

The  hydriodate  of  ammonia  has  been  used  in  England  under  the  form 
of  ointment,  for  the  removal  of  glandular  ttttnors.  Tlie  ioduret  of  lime 
has  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  affections,  also  in  the  i 
form  of  ointment ;  and  it  has  been  tlxnigbt  by  Brera  to  ofler  peculiar 
advantaf^es  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula.  It  seems  worthy  of  further  no* 
tice.  The  ioduret  of  iron  has  been  commended,  in  the  form  of  pill,  as 
a  remedy  for  leucorrhcea  and  aroenorrhcea  ;  and  its  aqueous  solution  (the 
hydriodate)  is  given  in  ten  drop  doses,  progressively  increased,  rooming 
and  evening,  as  a  tonic  in  scrofula.  This  substance  has,  we  observe, 
recently  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  A.  Todd  Tliompson,  who  has  just 
published  an  8vo.  on  jts  preparation  and  medicinal  employment. 

The  hydriodate  of  poiassa  (or  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  ioduret  of 
potassium)  is  familiar  to  the  profession.  Abroad  it  is  used  of  the  sireogtb 
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of  thirty-six  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  is  given  by  drops,  like  th^ 
tincture  of  iodine.  Among  us  it  is  used  chiefly  as  an  ointment,  mixed 
with  lard,  and  is  rubbed  in  upon  glandular  enlargements,  in  conjunctioa 
with  the  use  of  iodine  internally.  The  hydriodate  of  potassa,  like  the 
other  alkaline  hydriodates,  is  susceptible  of  combination  with  a  greater 
quantity  of  iodine.  The  preparation  ultimately  approved  of  by  M. 
Coindet,  contains  36  grains  of  the  ioduret  of  potassium^  and  ten  grains  of 
iodine  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water.  Its  greater  activity  requires  that 
it  be  administered  with  greater  reserve.  In  the  ioduretted  mineral  water 
of  Mons.  Lugol,  we  have  Bi«  of  iodine  and  Bii.  of  the  hydriodate  of 
potassa  to  the  ounc«  of  aq.  distill.  Mons.  Gendrin  employs  an  ointment 
which  contains  32  parts  of  axungia,  4  of  the  hyd.  potasss,  and  1  of 
iodine  ;  and  that  which  is  used  by  M.  Lugol,  to  rub  upon  glandular  tu* 
mors,  contains  a  double  quantity  of  iodine  and  of  the  salt.  The  hydrio- 
date of  soda,  though  its  virtues  would  appear  to  be  the  same,  is  but  little 
used.  The  ioduret  of  sulphur  is  the  prnparalion  so  much  used  in  cuta- 
neous diseases,  by  Mons.  Biett,  at  the  Hop.  St.  Louis.  He  combines 
it  with  twenty  times  its  weight  of  lard,  or  simple  ointment. 

The  lodurets  of  mercury  are  two  ;  they  are  insoluble  in  water.  They 
are  given  in  the  form  of  tincture  (in  doses  of  five  to  twenty  drops  in  dis- 
tilled water)  ;  of  pill  aqd  of  ointment.  In  venereal  affections,  particularly 
when  connected  with  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  these  iodurets  have  been 
advantageously  tried.  Coindet  first  pointed  out  their  value,  in  his  third 
paper  ;  and  M.  Biett  employs  the  prot.  ioduret  in  syphilitic  affections 
of  the  skin.  An  ointment  of  an  ounce  of  lard,  six  grains  of  the  prot.  io- 
duret of  mercury,  and  eight  of  the  acet.  morphiae,  has  been  commended 
as  useful  in  congestion  of  the  uterus  and  sclrrhus  of  the  mamma.  Pinel 
considers  them  to  be  absorbed  with  peculiar  rapidity,  and  very  efficacious 
in  dartrous  affections.  With  these  observations,  we  quit  the  subject  of 
iodine  and  its  preparations. 

Chlorine. — This  gas,  which  has  been  only  of  late  admitted  to  the  rank 
of  a  simple  body,  exists  abundantly  in  nature.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
with  which  it  forms  the  aqua  chlorata,  or  hydrochlorine.  Thie  taste  of 
the  liquid  is  astringent  and  disagreeable,  and  in  smell,  in  color,  and  in 
most  of  its  properties,  it  resembles  the  gas  itself.  It  must  be  very  pure 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  accidents,  and  be  sedulously  kept  from  all  contact 
with  (he  light.  When  sufficiently  diluted,  it  has  been  employed  there* 
peutically  in  various  ways. 

In  syncope,  in  cases  wherein  ammonia  is  inefficient,  the  liquid  chlorine 
has  been  found  by  Nysten  to  be  valuable  ;  and  the  experiments  of  Simeon 
upon  dogs  which  had  been  poisoned  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  were  re* 
covered  by  the  inspiration  of  chlorine,  are  very  remarkable.  During  the 
epidemics  of  typhus,  which  everywhere  marked  the  progress  of  the  allied, 
armies  in  1813  and  1814,  liquid  chlorine  was  often  internally  adminis- 
tered. In  Germany,  Doctors  Braun,  Schueler  and  Wolff,  and  Prof. 
Dzondi,  give  their  testimony  to  its  efficacy  in  this  disease.  Kapp,  in 
putrid  dysentery  ;  Rossi,  as  a  stimulant  in  asthenia  ;  Luiscius,  of  Holland, 
m  malignant  catarrhal  fever  ;  Brathwaite,  in  scarlatina  and  angina  nrialigna, 
of  which  be  considers  i(  the  specific  remedy  ;  all  commend  its  internal 
exhibition.    Dr.  Braun,  of  Coetheo,  tells  us  that  an  experience  of  ten 
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years  in  scarlet  fever  baa  taught  him-  that  it  prevents  its  contagion,  and 
conquers  its  putrid  tendency.  He  gives  the  pure  water  of  chlorine  (aqua 
oxyniuriatica,  vel  chlorata)  every  two  or  three  hours,  in  spoonfuls  ;  giv« 
ing  to  children  in  all  two  ounces,  and  in  aduhs  four  or  6ve.  It  has  been 
particularly  experimented  with  as  a  remedy  for  rabies.  Brugnatelli,  in 
1816,  relates,  in  his  journal  of  physics  and  chemistry,  many  facts  in  favor 
of  the  preserva.tive  action  of  this  article,  employed  as  a  lotion  to  the 
wounds,  and  in  the  form  of  pill,  made  with  crumbs  of  bread,  internally 
given  ;  Bij*  to  children,  to  adults  3ij.  four  or  five  times  a-day.  It  is 
true,  that  in  opposition  to  this  favorable  evidence,  there  exist  many  coun- 
'  ter  statements  ;  but,  by  Arragoni  and  other  Italian  physicians,  its  efficacv 
is  still  boasted,  and  the  case  of  the  student  in  pharmacy,  by  M.  Chevaf- 
lier  ;  the  new  experiments  of  Previsali,  at  Paris  ;  and  the  very  numerous 
cases  related  by  Schoenberg  and  Semmola,  of  Naples  (Bull.,  des  Scien*' 
Med.  de  Ferussac,  1828),  who  gave  3ij.  to  3i*  of  dilut.  aq.  chtor. 
three  times  a-day,  with,  unfailing  success,  tend  to  awaken  a  hope  in  our 
bosoms  that  a  remedy,  or  at  least  a  preventive,  for  this  hitherto  intractable 
malady  may  yet  be  found.  In  dartrous  affections,  in  scabies  and  in  per- 
nio, we  are  told  by  Kapp,  Deimann,  Cluzer,  and  Chevallier,  that  the 
bydrochlorine  has  been  used  with  success  ;  and  we  find,  in  the  Pharma- 
copee  Uoiverselle,  the  formula  for  an  antipsoric  ointment  composed  of 
3i*  chlorine  to  3  i*  of  axunge.  The  external  use  of  chlorine,  in  scirrhuS) 
goes  back  as  far  as  1787.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Fourcroy  and 
Halle,  that  it  lessens  the  foetor,  renders  the  discharges  less  serous,  and 
gives  a  better  aspect  to  the  sore.  Brathwaite,  Rollo  and  Brachet,  have 
since  been  not  less  successful.  Baths  impregnated  with  chlorine  have 
been  administered  in  England,  by  Wallace,  in  icterus,  biliary  calculus  and 
ascites,  resulting  from  hepatic  disease.  The  bath  eflfects  a  general  pru- 
ritus and  much  sweating  ;  its  temperature  is  32^  Reaum.,  and  the  patient 
is  immersed  in  it  for  twenty  minutes. 

The  empk>yment  of  inhalations  of  the  pure  gas,  or  of  aqueous  solutions 
of  chlorine,  in  pneumonic  diseases,  however  much  its  irritating  qualities 
might  a  priori  be  supposed  to  be  hurtful,  has  been  attended  ^iih  very 
gratifying  results.  Hall6,  and  more  lately,  Gannal,  Bourgeois,  Cotte^ 
reau,  and  others,  have  experimented  on  this  subject,  from  having  ob* 
served  the  immunity  of  bleachers  from  consumptive  maladies.  Nume- 
rous cases  of  phthisis,  and,  in  some  instances,  very  remarkable  ones, 
treated  in  this  way,  were  collected  in  1828,  by  M.  Gannal,  and  read  by 
him  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  All  his  patients  derived  relief  from 
the  inhalation,  and  experienced  a  peculiar  feeling  of  comfort.  Respira- 
tion became  less  oppressed,  the  sputa  less  abundant ;  and  there  occurred 
no  heat  in  the  thorax,  no  fever,  no  hemoptysis,  as  might  have  been  feared* 
The  cough,  in  some  instances  where  the  dose  was  not  well  graduated, 
was  augmented  for  a  while  ;.but  it  soon  was  allayed.  Some  of  his  pa- 
tients, as  M.  Oannal  thinks,  ^ven  recovered.  (!)  By  Bourgeois,  Bernard, 
Fermon  and  Richard,  it  is  much  lauded,  and  more  particularly  by  M. 
Cottereau,  in  his  cases  entided  '^  Phthisis  pulmonares  ;"  and  in  a  clinical 
lecture,  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Elliotson  of  London,  reported  in  the 
London  Medical  Gazette  for  1831,  the  inhalations  of  chlorine  are  highly 
commended.    It  iB  painful,  bowever,  amid  so  much  iavorable  testimopyt 
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to  be  obliged  to  record  tbe  unfavorable  opinion  of  Dr.  Stokes,  of  Dublin, 
who,  in  a  clinical  lecture,  reported  in  the  London  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  1834,  informs  us,  that  although  in  some  cases  the  inhalations  of 
chlorine  ^^  appeared  to  do  some  good,  in  far  more  they  did  positive  mis* 
chief.'*  Upon  the  whole,  the  value  of  chlorine  in  well-marked  phthisis 
is  far  from  being  established,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  may  be 
tried  in  cases  in  which  it  appears  that  the  impotence  of  the  ordinary 
resources  of  medicine  is  demonstrated. 

Mess.  Gannal  and  Cottereau  have  each  invented  apparatuses  for  its 
inhalation  ;  but  perhaps  a  slow  and  steady  disengagement  of  the  gas  in 
tbe  apartment  of  tlie  patient,  is  as  good  a  way  as  any  for  its  exhibition. 

A  few  words  on  tbe  mode  of  administering  Hqyid  chlorine.  It  must 
be  chosen  pure  and  fresh  ;  containing  a  volume  and  a  half  of  gas  ;  and  it 
should  be  given  in  sweetened  water,  or  in  some  acidulated  or  mucilagi- 
nous vehicle,  or  in  tbe  form  of  pill  made  with  crumb  of  bread.  We 
must  be  careful  to  guard  against  associating  it  with  any  organic  materials 
which  are  easily  alterable,  with  -cyanogen,  ammonia,  &c.  ;  and  not  to 
place  the  preparations  which  we  make  of  it,  and  which  should  be  taken 
at  once,  in  metallic  vessels.  Our  next  paper  will  contain  a  notice  of  tbe 
therapeutic  action  of  tbe  chlorides,  or  chlorurets  of  the  oxides,  viz.  po« 
tassa,  soda,  &c.,  the  employment  of  which  is  attracting  much  notice 
abroad,  and  deserves  to  be  more  generally  known. 
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MEDICINAL    PROPERTIES   OF   THE   CREOSOTE. 

From  all  accounts  the  creosote  seems  to  be  a  potent,  and  consequently, 
under  a  judicious  use,  a  useful  remedy.     A  drop  put  upon  the  tongue 
causes  very  severe  pain,  and  blisters  the  part  ;  even  the  epidermis  is> 
usually  detached  from  a  portion  of  tbe  skin,  moistened  with  tbe  pure 
creosote. 

The  solution  of  it  in  water  is  the  preparation  which  Reichenbach  has 
chiefly  employed  ; — its  strength  may  be  made  to  vary  according  to  the 
strength  ot  the  irritation  required  ;  but  in  most  cases  a  solution  of  one 
part  of  the  creesote  in  fifty  of  warm  water  will  be  fouiid  most  convenient. 
He  has  used  it  successfully  in  scalds  and  in  burns,  whether  the  epidermis 
has  been  detached  or  not ;  in  numerous  cases  of  chronic  herpes  and  im- 
petigo, in  itch,  Ike.  When  these  cutaneous  diseases  are  very  obstinate, 
and  resist  the  eflfects  of  the  creosote  solution,  be  is  in  the  habit  of  apply- 
ing the  substance  either  directly  and  in  its  pure  state,  or  mixed  with  lard, 
so  as  to  form  an  ointment ; — under  tbe  use  of  this  ointment,  the  pustules 
or  vesicles  very  quickly  dry  and  fall  off.  The  period  usually  required 
for  the  cure  varies  from  one  to  three  weeks  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
this  must  dejieud  on  the  duration  of  the  disease,  and  on  the  constitution 
of  the  patient.  Several  cases  of  troublesome,  and  sometimes  apparently 
malignant  ulceration  are  reported  as  having  been  cured  by  the  creosote. 
Scrofulous  ulcers  are  benefited  by  it  in  an  especial  degree ;  and  when 
there  are  any  sinuses  or  fistule,  no  injection  will  be  found  so  useful  as 
water  impregnated  with  the  creosote.     If  the  ulcers  should  be  obstinate, 
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it  may  be  well  to  touch  the  edges  of  them  with  the  pure  creosote  ;  but 
in  most  cases  the  application  of  pledgets  of  linen  wet  with  the  solution 
will  be  found  sufficient.  Tooth-ache  may  be  often  cured  instantaneously 
by  introducing  a  drop  of  it  into  the  cavity  of  the  decayed  tooth.  Even 
the  mere  gargling  with  the  solution  in  water,  will  not  unfrequently  relieve 
the  pain.  The  efficacy  of  the  use  of  the  creosote  internally  we  should 
deem  much  more  problematical,  and  especially  in  such  a  disease  as  hs- 
moptysis,  for  which  it  has  been  recommended  ;  the  do^e  given  was  four 
drops  rubbed  up  with  lump  sugar  (it  is  not  stated  whether  the  four  drops 
are  to  he  given  in  one  or  in  divided  doses),  and  tliis  was  repeated  for  six 
or  seven  days. — Bulletin  TherapetU. — JUed.»Chir,  Rev. 


CASE    OF    NYCTALOPIA— IDIOPATHIC. 

BT  XDWAao  J.  DAVBNPOET,  H.D. 
[Commonicated  for  Uie  Boston  Medical  and  Sorgleal  Jonrnal.J 

Iif  the  case  of  night-blindness,  a  brief  sketch  of  which  was  given  in  the 
26th  number  of  the- last  volume  of  this  Journal,  the  disease  was  partial 
in  degree  or  incomplete  ;  that  is,  the  patient  possessed  some  power  of 
vision  when  aided  by  artificial  light :  but  in  the  subject  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle, the  blindness  was  total. 

Neil  Miller,  seaman,  a  native  of  Sweden,  thirty  years  of  age,,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health.  While  at  Rotterdam,  two  months  since, 
be  was  suddenly,  and  without  any  apparent  cause,  attacked  with  night- 
blindness.  Vision  became  obscured  at  dusk  or  soon  after  sunset,  and 
in  a  short  time  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  any  object  whatever.  In  the 
morning  following,  vision  was  restored,  and  continued  throughout  the  day 
as  perfect  as  it  ever  was. 

.  At  first  the  attack  of  night-blindness  lasted  for  three  successive  nights, 
and  then  disappeared  spontaneously,  the  patient  not  having  had  recourse 
to  any  remedies.  In'  about  five  weeks  afterwards,  and  while  on  his  pas- 
sage to  this  country,  it  returned  as  before,  without  any  obvious  cause, 
and  has  continued  without  intermission  to  the  present  time. 

16th  Sept. — His  eyes  presented  a  natural  and  healthy  appearance  ; 
examined  by  daylight,*  the  pupils  dilated  and  contracted  readily  ;  the 
irises  were  of  a  light  blue  color.  He  stated  that  he  had  always  enjoyed 
good  health,  and  had  not  resided  in  warm  climates,  except  for  a  very 
abort  period,  when  be  made  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies. 

R.     Hydrargyri  Submuriatis,  gr.  viij. 

Pilulse  Aloes  et  Colocynthidis,  gr.  zviij. 
Antimonii  Tartarizati,  gr.  iv. 
Miace  :  in  pil.  no.  iv.  dividend. 

The  patient  was  directed  to  take  three  or  four  of  these  pillsf  at  once,  and 

*  N.  B.    Hk  eyoa  were  n»t  examined  by  candle  Ught. 

t  There  appears  very  frequently  In  cases  of  nyctalopia,  a  remarkable  toiptdlty  of  the  rtomsen,  w 
faMsneibilfty  to  the  action  of  emetic  subsUnces.  In  some  canes  ten  and  fifteen  aiains  of  tartarliM 
antimony,  conjoined  with  or  followed  by  a  propoitionaie  quantity  of  Ipeeac.,  have  been  talbsn  wtthont 
produeiAf  n0i>a  Uiaa  a  sHght  dopaa  of  ToiMClnff. 
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if  no  vomiiing  was  ioduced  In  an  hour,  to  repeat  one  or  two  pills,  ac*       , 
cording  to  circumstances,  until  free  emesis  should  have  taken  place.  ., 

The  following  morning  he  had  prescribed  a  full  dose  of  the  infusion  of  < 
senna,  with  sulphate  of  magnesia.  q 

22nd  Sept. — The  patient  reports  that  he  look  four  pills,  which  acted  i 
favorably  as  an  enietico*cathartic.  Two  hours  after  the  action  of  tlie  c 
medicine,  his  vision  was  restored,  and  it  has  remained  perfect  since.  « 

12th  Oct. — Vision  continues  unimpaired,  and  he  is  about  to  resume 
bis  usual  avocation,  which  be  was  disabled  from  pursuing  in  consequence 
of  the  nyctalopia. 

I  have  considered  this  as  an  idiopathic  case  of  Nyctalopia,  because  no 
derangement  or  disorder  of  any  other  part  of  the  system  was  manifested 
upon  a  strict  examination  ;  but  the  decided  benefit  derived  from  the  ad-*  ,' 
ministration  of  remedies  which  are  known  to  act  chiefly  upon  the  secre- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  viscera  subservient  to  the  process 
of  digestion,  would  tend  to  show  the  existence  of  some  derangement  of 
those  organs,  which  had  escaped  notice,  and  of  which  the  patient  himself  » 
was  not  aware.  \ 

Boston  f  February  J  1835. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Boeton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  (i 

Sir, — It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  the  readers  of  your  Journal  that  ^ 

Lozenges  made  of  sugar  and  pulverized  cnbebs  (Piper  cubeba)  have  the  ^' 

quality,  when  slowly  dissolved  in  the  mouth,  of  removing  hoarseness  and  ' 

of  rendering  the  voice  clear — a  fact  of  which  singers  have  availed  them-  '| 
selves  with  success,  and  which  might  perhaps  be  of  service  to  public  .  ] 
speakers.     Allow  me  to  propose  a  trial  of  its  virtues  in  hoarseness  arising 

from  catarrh,  sometimes  sui  obstinate  malady  ;  and  also  in  sore  throat  [^ 

from  atmospheric  changes.                      Yours  truly,                        D.  . 

Boetpn^  February  J  1836.  ^ 

The  above  lozenges  may  be  found  at  the  druggist  shop  of  J.  P.  Pres*  ^' 

tou,  Federal  Street,  and  other  druggists.  ^ 
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A    VALETODINARIAN    CHAIE. 

Mr.  Benjamin  W.  Hates,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass,  an  ingenious  and  intelli- 
ijent  mechanic,  has  devised  a  chair,  which  we  are  inclined  to  suppose  a 
very  useful-  invention,  a  description  of  which  accompanies  this  notice. 
Sra.  Child  and  Parker,  of  that  place,  who  are  eminently  well  qualified  to 
judge  of  its  merits,  have  given  their  approbation,  and  recommend  it  to  the 
&vorabl6  consideration  of  the  profession.    To  have  made  the  machine 
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A  Vcktuiinarian  Chair,  SS 

befter  understood,  a  drawing  seems  almost  indispensable,  which  we  do  not 
despair  of  receiYiog  at  some  future  time,  when  it  will  give  us  pleasure  to 
advert  to  the  subject  again.  In  the  mean  time,  if  Mr.  Hayes  expects  a 
compensation  adequate  to  the  time  and  labor  he  has  devoted  to  the  con- 
struction of  what  appears  to  be  an  auxiliary  apparatus  in  surgical  prac- 
tice, he  should  not  only  place  it  in  the  hospitals  of  the  principal  cities,  but 
call  to  it  the  attention  of  medical  men  through  the  appropriate  channels  of 
journals  of  science.     His  description  of  the  chair  follows. 

I  SEND  a  brief  description  of  a  chair  designed  for  the  sick,  for  which 
I  have  recently  received  a  patent. 

It  consists  of  a  substantial  frame  about  22  inches  wide,  and  of  suitable 
depth,  height  and  strength  ;  the  back  posts  rising  higher  than  the  front 
ones,  by  an  easy  curve  of  the  arm-pieces  :  the  bottom  part  of  the  posts 
are  plafted  out  in  front  and  rear,  to  sustain  the  balance  of  an  individual 
when  }aid  in  a  horizontal  position  ;  which  is  done  by  letting 'the  back 
down  to  any  given  angle,  which  is  made  fast  by  a  sihiple  strap  and  buckle 
attached  to  the  arm^pieccs.  The  foot  pieces  are  raised  on  a  pivot  at  the 
seat,  and  made  fast  at  any  angle  by  a  strap  and  buckle;  a  sliding  panel  is 
drawn  olit  of  the  foot  piece,  making  the  bed  of  a  suitable  length  ;  the  head 
piece  when  the  back  is  perpendicular,  is  turned  up  for  a  headboard  when 
in  a  horizontal  position.  There  are  rollers  in  the  bottom  of  the  posts,  on 
which  a  patient  may  be  moved  and  rolled  from  one  apartment  or  place  to 
another.  A  pair  of  cross  or  cradle  rockers  are  folded  in  to  a  horizontal, 
or  pressed  out  into  a  perpendicular  position  by  (lie  simple  movement  of  a 
strap  on  each  side  of  the  chair,  making  a  cradle  or  rocking  bed.  A  pair 
of  side  rockers,  with  a  joint  in  the  middle,  are  so  contrived,  that  an  indi- 
vidual sitting  in  the  chair  can,  by  a  simple  and  easy  motion  of  a  short 
lever  on  the  right  side,  press  down  the  rockers,  by  doing  which  the  whole 
is  raised  from  the  rollers,  or  cross  rockers,  into  a  common  rocking  chair. 
The  rollers  in  the  bottom  of  the  posts  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  check 
to  both  pair  of  rockers,  preventing  the  chair  or  bed  from  overturning  ;  the 
foot  piece  is  made  in  two  parts,  to  be  convenient  for  a  lame  or  fractured 
limb ;  a  foot  board  is  also  attached  to  supply  the  place  of  a  common  foot- 
stool. Alight  table  is  fitted  to  the  arm-pieces,  suitable  for  an  eating, 
writing,  or  working  table. 

The  whole  is  plain  and  simple  in  its  construction,  fitted  for  all  the  pur« 
poses  of  the  nursery  and  parlor  ;  adapted  to  all  classes  of  invalids  ;  easily 
changed  into  a  great  variety  of  positions  to  suit  dropsical,  asthmatic  and 
rheumatic  patients ;  cheap  and  of  convenient  size,  light  and  portable. 
It  is  easilv  conveyed  from  one  apartment  or  place  to  another,  is  well  calcu- 
lated for  journeying  with  weak  and  feeble  persons,  affording  a  comfortable 
bed  when  needed  by  the  way — well  calculated  for  a  hospital,  surgeon's 
or  dentist's  chair>  and  not  less  adapted  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
a  common  rocking  chair  or  a  simple  bed,  in  a  private  family  or  public 
office. 

LUNATICS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

From  the  mass  of  curious  statistical  items  gathered  by  the  persevering 
iodnstry  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  the  following  table  has  been 
■elected. 
Assuminff,  says  the  writer,  that  the  number  of  lunatics  is  as  one  to  a 
I  of  the  populatioDi  which  is  foand  to  correspond  vary  nearly  with 
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fiicts,  where  they  have  beeo 
following  tabular  view  of  the 
far  from  true. 


S$naUpox. 

aacertained,  it  is  to  be  preaumejl  that  the 
number  of  insane,  in  each  State,  cannot  be 


Maine        .         .         .         . 

0.  Insane.  | 

399    Tennessee    . 

No.  IniMM. 

.     681 

New  Hampshire    . 

.    269 

Ohio 

, 

935 

Vermont    .         .         .         . 

280 

Louisiana     . 

• 

.215 

Massachusetts 

.    610 

Indiana 

, 

139 

Rhode  Ishmd   . 

97 

Illinois 

. 

.     167 

Connecticut  . 

•    297 

Alabama  . 

. 

309 

New  York 

1,918 

Missouri 

, 

•     140 

New  Jersey  . 

.    320 

Michigan . 

• 

31 

Pennsylvania  . 

1,348 

Arkansas 

• 

30 

Delaware      •         •         . 

.      76 

Florida     . 

• 

35 

Maryland 

447 

District  of  Columbia 

.      39 

Virginia 

.1,211 

North  Carolina 

737 

Total,  11,919 

South  Carolina     . 

.      616 

In  five  or  six  States,  there  are  private  asylums,  which  may  contain  in 
all  about  a  thousand  patients.  For  the  remaining  ten  thousand,  nine  bun* 
dred  and  nineteen,  no  suitable  efforts  are  making  for  their  restoration.  It 
is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  of 
these  unhappy,  unconscious,  irresponsible  fellow  beings,  are  paupers- 
many  of  whom  roam  over  the  country,  neglected  and  often  abused,  with- 
out exciting  that  active  benevolence  of  feeling  in  the  whole  community, 
which  is  imperiously  called  for  by  this  great  multitude  of  wretched  luna- 
tics, who  should  all  be  housed,  be  fed,  be  clothed,  and  treated  in  the 
kindest  manner  at  the  expense  of  the  States  in  which  they  have  had  a 
habitancy. 

SMALLPOX. 

SmcB  our  last  Journal  was  published,  there  has  been  some  considerable 
excitement  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Roxbury,  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  appearance  of  several  cases  of  smallpox  among  the  Irish  who  are 
settled  there.  Unfortunately,  two  or  three  children  were  inoculated  with 
smallpox  matter  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  infected  families ;  but  as  all 
the  sick  have  been  removed  to  a  remote  section  of  the  town,  and  vaccina-^ 
tion  actively  resorted  to,  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  this 
alarming  scourge  will  be  circumscribed  to  very  narrow  limits. 

Boston,  in  relation  to  this  one  disease,  practises  upon  a  roost  excellent 
system.  Smallpox  cannot  exist  in  the  city,  as  the  patients  are  removed 
as  soon  as  the  character  of  the  eruption  is  understood.  So  long  as  the 
Health  Department  is  managed  with  the  same  promptitude  and  energy 
which  has  distinguished  it  thus  far,  strangers  may  walk  our  streets  without 
the  fear  of  contracting  this  horrible  distemper.  If  the  same  efficient 
course  were  pursued  in  all  the  large  Atlantic  cities,  the  country  would 
never  be  in  danger  from  its  sudden  and  alarming  inroads. 


India  Rubber  Beds  for  Hosvitah, — The  perfection  to  which  the  work- 
men carry  the  manufacture  of  India  Rubber,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  is 
very  extraordinary.  No  one  article  in  their  .catalogue  of  useful  things 
would  probably  interest  a  surgeon  so  rnuoh  as  the  «ir  Mt.    Through  a 
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Cube  in  one  corner,  the  tick  is  blown  up  by  the  mouth,  to  any  reqaired 
dimensions  ;  and  when  it  is  no  longer  wanted,  may  be  so  packed  away  as 
to  be  placed  in  a  gentleman's  hat.  Being  confident,  from  critical  obser- 
vation,  strengthened  by  the  assurances  of  Mr.  Martin,  the  agent,  that 
they  will  be  economical,  as  it  regards  cost,  and  being  fully  persuaded  they 
are  not  only  really  comfortable,  but  altogether  superior  to  straw,  flocks, 
hair,  moss,  feathers  and  the  like,  from  the  circumstance  that  they  imbibe 
neither  fluids  or  the  perspirable  matter  of  the  body,  we  strongly  recom- 
mend their  adoption  in  every  institution  where  such  furniture  is  required. 


Loss  cfOu  Sense  of  Smelling, — By  Robert  J.  Graves,  M.D.  ^'  I  had 
lately  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  very  singular  case  of  the  total  loss  of 
the  sense  of  smelling,  occasioned  by  exposure  to  the  effects  of  a  very 
strong  and  disagreeable  odor.     Mr.  ,  formerly  a  captain  in  a  yeo- 

manry corps,  was  attended  by  Mr.  Barker  of  Britain  street  and  myself. 
He  was  affected  with  ascites,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  one  day, 
mentioned  that  in  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798,  information  was  received 
by  the  magistrates,  that  five  hundred  pikes  were  concealed  in  one  of  the 
markets  of  Dublin,  buried  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  cess-pool,  which  was 
filled  with  the  offscourings  of  the  market  and  all  manner  of  fihh.  He 
proceeded  to  the  place,  and  superintended  the  work  of  emptying  out  the 
cess-pool,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  concealed  arms  were  found  as  spe- 
cified.  During  this  operation  he  was  exposed  to  the  most  abominable  efflu- 
via,  and  suffered  greatly  at  the  time  from  the  stench.  Next  day  he  found 
that  he  had  become  entirely  insensible  to  odors,  and  since  that,  now  a 
period  of  thirty-six  years,  he  has  remained  completely  deprived  of  the 
sense  of  smelling.  From  this,  it  appears,  that  as  exposure  to  very  intense 
light  may  produce  amaurosis,  so  exposure  to  intense  odors  may  produce 
a  corresponding  affection  of  the  olfactory  nerve." — Med.-Chir.  Kev, 


Soot  as  a  SuhstUute  for  Creosote. — M.  Bland,  physician  to  the  Hospital 
de  Bancaire,  relates  several  cases  of  successful  treatment  of  obstinate 
cutaneous  affections,  including  several  cancerous  ulcerations,  with  soot 
instead  of  the  expensive  article  creosote.  The  lotion  was  made  by  boil- 
ing two  large  handfuls  of  soot  in  a  pint  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
straining  it.     This  was  applied  four  times,  or  oflener,  in  a  day. 


Head  of  the  Illustrious  Scarpa, — Two  things  seem  to  have 
strnck  M.  Roux  (query — the  celebrated  Parisian  surgeon  of  that  name  f) 
on  his  late  Italian  tour — the  respect  everywhere  paid  to  the  memory  of 
departed  greatness,  and  the  ardor  evinced  for  the  pursuit  of  practical 
anatomy.  Of  both,  however,  he  had  rather  an  unpleasant  proof  in  one 
instance.  He  was  shocked,  he  says,  at  Pavia,  to  see  the  head  of  the 
illustrious  Scarpa  actually  undergoing  the  process  of  maceration,  in  a 
vessel,  along  with  other  anatomical  preparations  ! — Med,  Gaz. 


Maine  School  of  Medicine. — On  Monday  last.  Feb.  16,  the  annual  lec- 
ture term  commenced  at  Bowdoin  College.  Dr.  Childs,  the  Professor  of 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  passed  through  this  city,  the  last  week, 
on  his  way  to  Brunswick.    We  have  always  been  favorably  impressed 
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with  the  operations  of  this  school,  and  certainlj  wish  the  facultj  a  plea^ 
sant  and  profitable  season.  As  it  regards  the  students,  they  cannot  be 
poorly  taught  by  such  men  as  now  JiU  the  chairt  of  the  institution. 

jL ,.         ■■  ■  ■   --■   - -■■■-■■-■■  , 

Confluent  Smallpox, — In  all  cases  of  confluent  smallpox,  particularly 
when  the  surface  of  the  body  becomes  denuded  of  large  portions  of -skin, 
if  Peruvian  bark,  finely  pulverized,  is  sided  over  the  inflamed  surfaces, 
once  or  twice  a  day,  an  invariable  relief  is  aflbrded,  and  the  prospect  of 
recovery  is  always  more  favorable  by  thus  allaying  the  extreme  irritation. 

Medical  School  of  Baltimore. — From  a  recently  received  catalogue,  it 
appears  there  are  one  hundred  and  forty-three  students  attending  lectures. 
The  term  closes  on  the  last  day  of  February. 

Harvard  University, — The  corporation  of  Harvard  University  have  lu- 
cent ly  established  a  'Professorship  of  Surgery.  The  statutes  of  the  pro- 
fessorship were  ratified  by  the  Overseers  at  their  meeting  last  week  ;  and 
the  nomination  by  the  corporation  of  George  Hay  ward,  M.D.  as  Profes- 
sor of  the  Principles  of  Surgery,  was  announced.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Overseers  on  Thursday  last,  the  nomination  was  unanimously  confirmed. 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital. — Drs.  Towrisend  and  Doane  have  been 
elected  Consulting  Surgeons  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital. 

To  CoRRBSPOivDEi^TS. — H.  F.  and  others  were  too  late  for  this  week. 

DiSD — At  Baltimore,  Br.  William  Donaldson,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
profession. — In  Savannah,  Geo.  Dr.  Moses  Sheflall. 

Wlioln  iiiiiiilier  of  deaths  In  Boston  for  the  week  ending  Feb.  14, 29.    Mmles,  Sl-^Feiiialen,  6. 

Of  infantile,  9->lung  fever,  3— inflammation  of  the  bowels,  l^old  age,  4— intemperance,  3->coii- 
suinption,  4— -scarlet  lever,  4— brain  fever,  1— child-bed,  1— dropsy  on  the  brain,  9— cholera  morbua, 
1 — dropsy,  1 — drowned,  1. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO    PHYSICIANS. 

An  ellf  ible  country  situation,  for  a  medical  practitioner,  for  aale.  One  deaifoaa  of  parebaiing,  May 
obtain  further  information  by  applying  at  this  office.  Liettera  from  applicants,  poat-paid,  directed  to 
tbe  editor,  will  reach  the  advertiser  without  delay.  Feb.  IS. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  ASTRONOMICAL  APPARATUS. 
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DESCRIPTION   OF   THE   ROYAL    HOSPITAL   FOR    THE    INSANE,   AT 

PALERMO. 

TRA58I«ATED   FROM   TBE  JOURHAL   OF    SCIEIICE,  LETTERS   AND   ARTS    OF    SICILY, 
BY   W.  TULLIOOE,   OF  FLORENCE,  TUSCANY. 

f  Commutilcated  for  the  Boeton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

When  we  are  disposed  to  exercise  our  judgment,  with  3ue  discrirnina- 
tioo,  upon  any  iuiprovements  in  public  institutions  and  useful  establish- 
ments, it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  time  to  show  ibe  advantage  of  such 
improvements,  and  if  the  result  may  correspond  with  our  anticipations. 
With  these  iu^pressions,  we  have  undertaken  to  discourse  of,  and  to  de- 
scribe, the  Royal  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Palermo  ;  an  establishment 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  philanthropy  and  indefatigable  zeal  of 
the  Baron  Peter  Pisani,  whose  efforts,  combined  with  the  means  he  has 
obtained  from  the  generosity,of  our  government,  affords  a  certain  guaran- 
tee for  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  his  useful  labors.  In  fact,  if  we 
had  given  a  description,  at  any  former  period,  we  should  not  have  been 
able  to  have  done  it  with  adequate  justice  to  the  establishment,  nor  to 
its  philanthropic  institutor  and  supporter,  since  the  descriptions  which 
have  appeared  do  not,  by  any  means,  convey  a  just  idea  of  its  great 
utility. 

A  little  more  than  half  a  mile  from  Palermo,  upon  the  road  which  leads 
to  Parco,  rises  now  this  "magnificent  hospital,  which  was  at  first  only 
intended  to  receive  patients  who  were  natives  of  Palernu)  ;  but  having 
been  much  enlarged,  is  now  called  the  Royal  Hospital  for  the  Insane  of 
Sicily.  The  building  is  decorated,  externally,  with  simple  and  appropriate 
ornaments,  and  amongst  others,  an  allegoric  picture,  painted  in  imitation 
of  basso-relievo,  iivthe  upper  part  of  the  front,  by  the  celebrated  painter 
Rioli.  On  one  side  of  the  entrance,  is  the  porter's  lodge,  and  the  court- 
yard, which  is  in  the  centre,  and  is  decorated  with  a  variety  of  ornamental 
plants,  in  vases.  On  the  left  angle  of  the  court-yard,  is  the  room  for 
visiters,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  parlatorium,  one  for  the  males  and 
the  other  fat  the  females,  where  they  undergo  an  examination  on  their 
first  admission,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  employments  they  are  capable 
of,  or  may  be  made  capable  of,  and  to  what  class  of  the  insane  they 
belong,  so  that  they  may  be  assigned  to  such  part  of  the  establishment  a» 
may  be  suitably  adapted  for  them — the  meritorious  patron  having  classi- 
fied the  insane  patients  into  four  divisions,  and  assigned  to  each  of  these 
their  distinct  portions,  or  departments  of  the  building  ;  namely — the 
furious  class,  tne  mtlanckoliCy  the  tranquil^  and  the  idiotic. 

Near  to  the  room  for  the  reception  of  visiters,  is  the  Anatomical 
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Museum  ;  beyond  the  museum,  in  the  same  coort-yard,  are  the  rooms 
for  the  people  who  are  employed  to  attend  upon  the  insan^  ;  on  each 
side  are  bathing  rooms,  one  for  the  men,  the  other  for  the  women.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  magni6cent  stair-case,  we  pass  to  a  large  saloon,  and 
on  the  other  side  to  a  kitchen  and  refectory.  These  parts  of  the  building 
are  alone  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  men,  as  well  as  the 
women  ;  every  other  part  being  so  arranged,  and  divided,  that  the  females 
are  all  on  the  right,  as  we  enter  the  building,  and  the  males  on  the  left. 
These  apartments  open  to  an  inner  court-yard,  having  a  fountain  in  the 
middle,  under  two  Gothic  arches.  The  first  wards,  on  each  side  of  the 
court;yard,  are  assigned  to  the  peaceable  and  tranquil  class  of  lunatics  ; 
next  to  these,  and  near  to  a  small  garden,  laid  out  in  the  Chinese  style, 
are  the  wards  for  the  idiots  ;  the  passage,  which  divides  the  inner  court 
from  the  Chinese  garden,  leads  into  a  large  saloon,  on  the  left,  where  the 
insane  people  are  employed  at  the  looms,  and  where  more  cloth  is  fabri- 
cated (of  different  qualities)  by  the  insane,  than  is  required  for  the  V4tri- 
Ous  uses  of  the  establishment.  From  thence,  we  pass  to  an  interior 
stair-case,  by  which  we  ascend  to  the  upper  story,  where  is  a  spacious 
saloon,  assigned  to  the  melancholic  lunatics.  On  one  side  of  this  saloon^ 
is  the  inGrmary  for  these  lunatics  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  apartments  are 
6tted  up  in  a  secure  manner,  and  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  such 
insane  persons  as  are  boarded  at  their  own  expense,  or  that  of  their 
friends. 

Returning  again  to  the  principal  court-yard  on  the  left,  is  the  grand 
stair-case,  by  which  we  ascend  to  the  first  story,  assigned  to  those  ad- 
mitted a  penHone,  The  first  corridor  is  a  common  passage  for  su(b 
insane  persons.  On  one  side,  is  a  saloon  of  recreation  ;  on  tbe  other^ 
are  various  apartments,  very  commodiously  fitted  up.  At  the  end  of  the 
corridor  is  the  infirmary  for  the  poor  ;  and  near  to  this,  is  a  room  which 
opens  to  the  church.  This  room  is  for  the  accommodation  of  the  insane 
patients  a  pensione^  in  their  religious  duties.  By  another  corridor,  to 
the  left,  we  pass  to  the  opposite  angle  of  the  establishment,  where  are 
the  apartments  and  a  saloon  for  the  convalescents.  Further  on  is  a  mag- 
nificent saloon,  painted  with  rural  scenery,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
poor  melancholic  class  of  the  insane.  A  third  corridor,  parallel  with  the 
first,  comprehends  other  accommodations,  where  there  is  a  communica- 
tion from  the  first  story,  for  the  use  of  female  patients  a  pensione.  A 
fourth  corridor,  parallel  to  the  second,  conducts  to  the  first,  and  thus  the 
whole  four  corridors  form  a  square.  The  fourth  corridor  opens  to  the 
internal  part  of  the  establishment,  where  are  situated  the  apartments  of 
the  director,  and  also  a  strong  room,  softly  cushioned,  for  the  reception 
of  insane  patients  who  are  subject  to  violent  paroxysms  of  their  malady, 
but  of  which  no  use  has  yet  been  made  ;  the  plan  of  treatment,  without 
coercion,  having  hitherto  been  found  happily  to  succeed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  patients,  with  whom  the  straight  waistcoat  is  not  required, 
since  the  new  method  of  management,  adopted  by  the  Baron  Pisani,  has 
been  found  to  answer  much  better  for  the  furious  class,  even  when  sub- 
ject to  their  violent  accessions.  This  method  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
cradle  of  suspension,  where  the  patient  being  well  secured,  to  prevent 
him  from  falling  or  attempting  to  jump  out,  is  gently  rocked,  or  swung, 
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until  sleep  comes  on,  and,  as  it  invariably  happens,  the  patient  afterwards 
becomes  cool  and  composed. 

Ail  that  part  of  the  building,  abo\re  described,  is  comprehended  within 
the  boundaries  of  one,  which  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  has  thus  been 
rebuilt.  We  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  buildings  which  are 
entirely  new,  and  adjoining  to  the  other.  By  a  second  entrance,  oppo- 
site to  the  outer  gate,  we  come  to  a  spacious  court-yard,  the  surrounding 
walls  of  which  are  ornamented  with  very  pleasing  pictures,  in  fresco. 
Passing  on  to  the  right  hand,  there  is  a  rectangular  space,  which  is 
bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  new  buildings,  and  on  the  sides  opposite 
to  these  by  iron  gratings.  The  rooms,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  new  buildings,  are  appropriated  for  the  habitation  of  the 
furious  class  of  lunatics.  In  the  middle  of  the  court-yard  there  is  a 
fiuntain,  surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  umbrageous  trees,  with  stone 
seats,  at  proper  distances,  and  all  so  arranged  as  to  render  the  place  at 
once  cool,  pleasapt,  and  refreshing.  In  the  same  order,  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  new  buildings,  are  the  apartments  assigned  for  phrenetic  patients. 
Besides  these,  there  are  two  large  saloons,  in  that  part  of  the  new  which 
adjoins  the  old  buildings  ;  one  of  these  is  for  the  tranquil  class  of  patients, 
and  the  other  for  the  idiots.  There  is  a  garden  adjoining  this  part  of  the 
premises,  abounding  with  fruit  and  culinary  vegetables,  with  a  fountain  in 
the  midst,  and  a  spacious  tank,  large  enough  for  the  men  to  exercise 
themselves  in  swimming.  The  abundant  supply  of  water,  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  the  industrious  labors  of  the  insane  people,  have  all  con- 
tributed to  the  superb  products  of  vegetation.  At  the  lower  part  of  the 
garden  is  a  small  Greek  theatre,  elegantly  constructed,  and  is  entirely 
the  work  of  the  insane.  Over  the  porch  is  an  inscription  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  testimony  thereof. 

THE   INSCRIPTION. 

TOTTO   THS  SOTTAS  JIJASKAAEIOlV   01  An*P0NE2 
EKTISAN, 

Within  the  theatre,  the  following  is  inscribed  on  the  walls.  ' 

Affahre  quod  mtrtim 

Ah  imperitis  ipsisque  Dementibus 

Extructum 

Jlnno  1829. 

We  are  not  less  disposed  to  admire  the  Gnished  and  perfect  manner 
in  which  this  edifice  is  erected,  than  the  genius  and  design  so  happily 
conceived  by  the  Baron  Pisani — the  simple  style  of  the  fabric  being  so 
suitable  to  the  laborers  employed.  But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
subject  remains  to  be  described  ;  namely,  the  physical  and  moral  man- 
agement employed  so  ingeniously,  and  with  so  much  success,  by  the 
Baron,  and  by  which  means  the  cure  of  those  maladies,  hitherto  generally 
considered  to  be  incurable,  is  frequendy  effected. 

The  worthy  Baron,  being  guided  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius,  and 
by  the  result  of  experience,  which  in  a  few  years  he  knew  how  to  ac- 
quire and  mature  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  might  be  imagined  he  had  spent 
bis  life  in  the  study  and  meditation  of  hospitals  for,  and  the  management 
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of,  the  insane,  and  such  as  are  so  afflicted,  is  accustomed  to  view  these, 
in  whatever  degree  or  class  they  may  belong,  in  every  respect  as  child- 
ren, and  instead  of  the  barbarous  and  rigorous  treatment,  so  generally 
had  recourse  to,  a  mild  and  gentle  system  of  management  is  adopted, 
with  a  certain  portion  of  time  to  be  employed  in  labor,  with  such  occa- 
sional recreation  as  is  requisite  to  the  infirm  state  of  the  corporeal  func- 
tions. But  the  moral  means  is  still  more  important,  in  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment pursued,  with  which  many  eminent  physicians  have  concurred  ;  and 
amongst  others,  it  is  satisfactory  to  refer  to  the  writings  of  Signer  Raol 
Rochelle,  who  has  observed,  that  ^^  surveying  the  generality  of  these  un* 
happy  lunatics,  I  coincide  entirely  with  the  opinions  of  the  Baron  Pisani,  ' 
and  am  a  partizan  for  the  moral  mode  of  treatment,  instead  of  the  violent  ' 

modes  of  coercion  hitherto  employed."     With  regard  to  the  corporeal 
diseases  to  which  the  insane  are  subject,  in  common  with  those  who  are         ^ 
not  afflicted  with  mental  maladies,  the  Baron  leaves  the  medical  treatment         '' 
of  such  diseases  to  the  physicians.  ^ 

That  the  effects  of  the  moral  system  employed,  at  this  establishment, 
correspond  fully  with  the  wise  ^nd  beneficent  views  of  its  excellent         ^ 
founder,  are  fully  corroborated  by  facts.     Independent  of  the  many  luna- 
tics, of  both  sexes,  who  have  recovered,  and  reacquired  the  use  of  their         ^ 
rational  faculties,  of  which  they  had  been  so  miserably  bereft,  bow  con-         ^ 
soling  it  is  to  humanity  to  observe  those,  in  whom  the  mental  disorgani-         t 
zation  admitted  not  the  possibility  of  cure,  rendered  as  comfortable  as         ^ 
their  state  will  admit,  being  protected  and  sheltered  from  the  inclemeRciea         ^ 
of  the  seasons,  supplied  with  a  wholesome  diet,  and,  when  they  may  be 
subjected  to  the  more  violent  accessions  of  their  unhappy  malady,  are         i 
guarded  from  injuring  themselves  or  others,  and  tlius  secured  from  the         ) 
wretched  lot  to  which  so  many  in  their  state  are  exposed.     And  we         'i 
cannot  at  the  same  time  avoid  reflecting,  how  many,  suflfering  from  indi-         i 
.  g^nce  in  society,  would  exchange  their  liberty,  embittered  with  trouble         i 
and  sorrow,  for  the  condition  of  a  maniac  in  the  Royal  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Palermo  !     The  pleasant  situation  of  the  place,  the  continual         i 
sources  of  amusement  and  recreation,  the  kind  and  benign  treatment,  all         « 
concur,  in  a  striking  and  remarkable  degree,  towards  the  cure  of  the  in-         ; 
sane,  by  diverting  their  minds  from  the  train  of  thought  which  had  pro-         i 
duced  the  affliction.     One  of  the  most  common  symptoms,  in  every         i 
species  of  insanity,  is  undoubtedly  watchfulness  ;  the  daily  occupations,         i 
and  the  other,  exercises  of  the  body,  in  the  manufactories  and  in  the         \ 
various  improvements  and  embellishments  of  the  hospital,  are  found  to 
be  attended  with  the  most  salutary  eflects  in  obviating  this  symptom,  by 
inducing  a  certain  degree  of  fatigue.     Some  people,  in  observing  such  a         i 
superfluity  of  ornaments,  which  appear  to  indicate  luxury,  and  the  labor 
that  these  must  have  cost,  may  be  disposed  to  consider  such  labor  mis- 
employed ;  but  it  has  been  found  that  the  variety  of  amusements  such 
occupations  afford,  is  very  conducive  to  the  cure  of  the  malady,  so  that 
these  ornaments  may  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  tbffh  as  the  results  of 
part  of  the  plan  of  treatment  which  the  Baron  Pisani  has  pursued  with  so 
much  success.     It  is  therefore  probable  that  these  ornaments  will  go  on 
increasing,  until  every  angle  of  the  buildings  will  present,  to  the  curiosity 
of  visiters,  some  eccentric  or  elaborate  workmanship,  by  the  bands  of 
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industrious  lunatics  ;  and  besides  this,  the  habits  of  industry  and  applica- 
tion, thus  acquired,  the  worthy  Baron  has  with  much  discernnoent  turned 
to  a  pro6table  account,  by  increasing  the  resources  of  the  establishment. 
Putting  facts  to  the  proof,  by  comparing  the  annual  income,  from  its 
foundation,  with  the  expenses  disbursed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
sane, the  value  of  the  products  of  labor  will  be  found  very  considerable, 
independent  of  the  buildings,  and  improvements  of  the  hospital  itself. 

On  festival  days,  the  amusements  of  music  and  dancing  are  substituted 
for  labor,  and  these  changes  have  been  found  also  to  concur  to  the  hap- 
piest effects. 

This  plan  of  treatment,  so  efficacious  and  humane,  for  the  cure  of 
insanity,  is  a  proof  of  the  superior  mind  of  him,  under  whose  directions 
it  has  been  carried  into  effect ;  and  although  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
6nd  such  an  estimable  person  to  superintend  similar  establishments,  the 
plan  here  described  will  be  found  more,  and  more  advantageous  and  satis- 
factory, as  it  is  judiciously  employed.  The  labors  and  ingenuity  of  the 
worthy  Baron  may  thus,  in  some  measure,  be  imitated ;  but  who,  we 
may  ask,  will  imitate  the  indefatigable  constancy  with  which  he  has  pur- 
sued his  painful  and  arduous  undertaking  ?  His  zeal  and  anxiety  for  the 
great  work  he  has  created,  instead  of  cooling  or  abating  by  time,  goes 
on  increasing,  and  exciting  the  admiration  of  those  who  know  the  nature 
of  such  duties  and  employments  ;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  sen- 
timents expressed  by  particular  friends,  or  the  praises  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  those  of  strangers  residing  amongst  us,  and  travellers  who 
have  visited  the  establishment.  Amongst  others,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
bam,  in  a  complimentary  letter  to  the  Baron,  says,  '^  The  annals  of  your, 
country  will  place  your  name  in  the  rank  of  the  illustrious  Howard,  and 
amongst  the  heroes  of  humanity,  who  are  the  finest  ornaments  in  the 
history  of  the  world."  In  May,  18SS,  when  the  Senhor  Hunckler 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Representative  Council  of  Geneva  upon  the 
condition  of  the  insane,  the  iournal  called  the  Federal,  amongst  other 
observations  about  this  establishment,  and  its  Director,  says,  *'*•  Although 
the  internal  management  of  the  hospital  merits  the  highest  attention,  that, 
however,  which  distinguishes  this  hospital  particularly,,  are  the  means 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane — and  above  all,  the  laudable 
zeal  with  which  the  Baron  Pisani  has  dedicated  all  his  attention,  and.  has 
fully  merited  to  have  his  name  enrolled  amongst  the  benefactors  of  hu- 
manity." In  June,  1832,  Baron  Ende,  a  distinguished  personage  in  the 
service  of  the  Court  of  Baden,  addressed  a  letter,  containing  a  most  flat- 
tering eulogium,  to  the  Baron  Pisani. 

When  we  observe  the  remarkable  degree  of  neatness  and  cleanliness, 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  the  establishment,  this  might 
appear  to  be  the  effects  of  compulsion,  and  with  a  view  to  ostentation  ; 
but  the  fact  is  otherwise,  for  by  the  good  regulations  adopted,  cleanliness 
is  become  a  kind  of  instinctive  or  natural  feeling  with  the  insane  people, 
more  so,  even,  than  with  those  who  are  employed  to  superintend  them, 
so  that  this  part  of  their  labor  is  quite  voluntary. 

Some  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  difficuh  to  have  found  in  Sicily, 
or  elsewhere,  any  puUic  hospital  or  asylum  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  ^ 
which  would  have  been  visited  without  excitmg  very  pamiul  feelings  in  ' 
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those  who  possessed  any  sensibility  for  the  evils  and  sufferings  of  their 
fellow  creatures  ;  but  we  have  now  no  hesitation  to  assert,  that  th^  most 
compassionate  may  visit  this  hospital,  without  having  any  painful  impres- 
sion, except  such  as  may  arise  from  natural  sympathy,  which  must  be  at 
the  same  time  mingled  with  satisfaction  that  such  an  establishment  has 
been  found,  and  such  an  excellent  mode  of  treatment  adopted,  by  which 
these  evils  of  humanity  are  so  efficaciously  succored  and  diminished. 
We  have  had  testimony  to  this  effect,  from  the  Marquis  Gargallo,  who 
ID  a  letter  to  the  Baron  Pisani,  published  in  the  Scientific  and  Literary 
Ephemerides  of  Sicily,  after  having  stated  his  constant  and  almost  un- 
conquerable aversion  to  visit  such  establishments,  when  he  had  entered 
this,  said,  th^t  however  predominant  this  feeling  was,  on  his  Grst  entering 
the  place,  his  satisfaction  at  being  so  agreeably  undeceived  was  propor- 
tionally increased,  even  to  admiration. 


ADIPOSE    LINT.— FUNCTION    OF    THE    UTERUS,    &c. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
Sir, — In  answer  to  a  query  appended  to  a  brief  communication  of  mine 
in  your  valuable  Journal,  I  would  assure  you  that  you  did  not  misread 
the  manuscript,  and  that  I  do  not  at  once  feel  disposed  to  retract  the  use 
of  certain  terms.  By  adipose  or  fatty  lint,  however,  I  intended  no- 
thing more  than  a  species  of  pessary  made  of  lint,  and  an  ointment  suited 
to  the  abraded  surface  of  the  labia.  The  adhesion  in  the  case  mentioned 
in  my  communication,  was  certainly  not  formed  by  the  scarf  skin^  but  by 
the  cellular  texture  of  the  rete  mucosum.  I  trust  that  my  own,  and  the 
future  observation  of  others,  will  conGrm  the  statement. 

Whilst  my  pen  is  in  hand,  I  would  suggest  a  few  thoughts  which  have 
arisen  from  reading  the  essay  in  your  Journal  on  the  use  of  the  Ung. 
Hydr.  Fort,  in  Erysipelas.  The  writer  of  that  essay  may  have  bad  suf- 
ficient experience  to  make  still  stronger  assertions,  but  I  am  disposed  to 
consider  the  remedy  he  proposes  a  very  uncertain  one.  A  diligent  use 
of  the  ^tig^ar  of  lead  (and  none  but  a  diligent  use  will  answer  the  purpose), 
in  which  there  is  an  incessant  evaporation  kept  up,  has  scarcely  ever 
failed  of  a  cure.  Ice  uater  perhaps  would  do  as  well,  the  object  being 
to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  temperature.  The  speediest  remedy,  how- 
ever, is  a  blister^  put  upon  the  advancing  surface^  and  the  sound  skin 
contiguous.  The  sugar  of  lead  and  the  blister  are  considered  preferable 
to  the  solution  of  opium  recommended  by  Dr.  Physick  ;  although  a  query 
arises  whether  the  solution  of  opium  does  not  operate  by  way  of  evapo* 
ration.  The  ung.  hydr.  fort,  it  is  well  known  is  not  characterized  by 
evaporation. 

Before  I  close,  at  present,  I  would  suggest  to  your  numerous  corres- 
pondents, whether  there  is  not  a  sort  of  peristaltic^  or  musculo-nervous 
action,  put  on  by  the  vagina  and  uterusy  whereby  the  semen  of  the  male 
is  taken  up  from  the  vagina  by  the  uterus.  In  two  cases  within  my 
knowledge  o{  prolapsus  uteri,  a  pessary  of  bark  was  employed,  and  the 
bark  found  in  the  uterus,  although  the  pessaries  were  only  inserted  in  the 
vagina.     I  am  persuaded,  dear  Sir,  that  the  action  alluded  to  exists, 
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«nd  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  generation,  and  that  whether  it  be 
<:alled  a  peristaltic^  musculo-nervous^  or  fibrous  SLCtion^  1  should  be  pleased 
to  see  the  subject  thoroughly  canvassed  by  some  one  or  more  of  your 
able  correspondents.  H.  F. 

Longwood^  Fa.  February  8,  1836. 

JVb/e. — The  suggestion  made  in  the  last  paragraph  is  worthy  a  physio- 
logical examination.  Any  remarks,  therefore,  from  professional  gentle- 
men, tending  to  elucidate  a  subject  which  has  always  been  involved  in 
obscurity,  but  which  seems  to  have  incidentally  attracted  the  observation 
of  our  respef^ted  correspondent,  would  be  exceedingly  prized  by  those 
who  are  desirous  of  fully  understanding  the  functions  of  the  organ. — Ed. 


CASE  OF  NEBULA  OR  OPACITY  OF  THE  CORNEA  OF  THE  SLIGHTEST 

DEGREE. 

BT  EDWARD  J.   DATENPORT,  «f.D. 
[Commanicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  rapidity  with  which  nebulous  opacities  of  the  cornea,  even  when  of 
long  standing,  sometimes  disappear,  is  truly  astonishing.  And  it  has  been 
well  remarked,  with  reference  to  their  treatment,  that  the  remedies  both 
general  and  local  which .  have,  been  found  most  bene6cial  in  removing 
opacities  or  specks  of  the  cornea,  are  those  which  operate  in  reducing 
the  ophthalmia  in  which  the  opacities  have  originated.  I  b^  leave  to 
offer  the  following  as  a  brief,  although  striking  case,  in  eon6rmation  of 
the  above  remarks. 

Miss  F.  M.,  24  years  of  age  and  of  a  full  habit,  applied  March  28ih 
for  dimness  of  vision  of  the  left  eye,  staling  that  she  was  attacked  sud- 
denly and  without  any  apparent  exciting  cause,  with  severe  headache,  felt, 
however,  more  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  left  eye.  The 
attack  occurred  in  the  night,  and  upon  rising  the  following  morning  the 
left  eye  was  found  to  be  inflamed,  and  the  power  of  vision  was  conside- 
rably impaired.  To  use  her  own  expression,  she  seemed  to  view. objects 
as  if  they  were  enveloped  in  a  thick  mi^t  or.  cloud.  The  violent  pain 
and  distress  in  the  head  was  not  experienced  from  (hat  time,  nor  was  the 
eye  painful  ;  there  was,  however,  some  epiphora  upon  exposure  of  the 
eye  to  the  light,  but  she  was  chiefly  induced  to  apply  for  medical  aid 
from  the  dimness  of  vision,  which  had  not  at  all  diminished. 

The  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  sclerotic  appeared  moderately 
injected  ;  the  whole  cornea  presented  a  dull  hazy  appearance,  the  corneal 
conjunctiva  having  lost  the  lustre  and  transparency  of  the  healthy  eye  ; 
besides  which,  the  cornea  in  some  parts  in  which  the  opacity  was  morq 
dense,  had  a  bluish  white  or  milky  appearance,  as  if  from  efliusion  be- 
tween the  lamells  or  into  the  substance  of  the  cornea.  An  active  ca- 
thartic was  prescribed  to  be  taken  immediately  ;  after  which  a  few  leeches 
were  directed  to  be  applied  to  the  temple,  and  the  eye  to  be  frequently 
bathed  and  fomented  with  warm  milk  and  water.  A  mild  ointment  was 
also  advised  to  be  applied  to  the  margins  of  the  eyelids  at  night  to  pre* 
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vent  adhesion  and  consequent  irritation  of  the  eye.  Three  days  after- 
wards this  patient  returned  to  say  that  the  vision  of  the  aSected  eye  was 
entirely  restored. 

A  slightly  astringent  and  stimulating  collyrium  restored  tone  to  the 
vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  tended  to  prevent  a  relapse. 

Boston^  February^  1835. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGfCAL  JOURNAL . 

BOSTON,    FEBRUARY    25,     1835. 


THE    UNITED    STATES    MARINE    HOSPITAL,    AT    CHELSEA,    NEAR 

BOSTON. 

An  Act  of  Congress  was  passed  July  16th,  1798,  making  provision,  by 
laying  a  tax  of  twenty  cents  on  each  month's  wages,  for  the  temporary 
relief  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen,  in  public  or  private  service.  The 
supervisor  of  the  revenue  appears  first  to  have  had  the  charge  of  provid- 
ing for  their  relief ;  and  accommodations  were  procured  for  such  seamen 
on  Castle  Island,  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  for  the  port  of  Boston  and 
ChaHestown  ;  and  Dr.  Thomas  Welsh,  who  had  previously  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  attend  to  the  sick  soldiers  at  said 
island,  and  the  sick  of  the  recruits  then  raising  at  Boston  and  its  vicinity, 
was  appointed  physician  of  the  Marine  Hospital,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  June,  1799.  On  the  21st  of  February,  1800,  Gen.  Lincoln, 
the  collector  of  the  port,  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
regulations  proposed  by  Dr.  Welsh,  for  the  hospital  at  Boston,  which 
were  approved  by  the  President. 

Dr.  Welsh  was  superseded  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Charles  Jarvis, 
who  took  charge  of  the  institution  when  the  patients  were  removed  from 
the  island  to  the  building  erected  for  them  in  Charlestown,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1804.  The  Marine  Hospital  in  Charlestown,  built  of  brick, 
was  100  by  40  feet,  two  stories  and  a  basement ;  was  accommodated  with 
kitchen,  a  spacious  hall,  and  19  rooms,  with  a  garden  spot  of  five  acres  ; 
the  average  number  of  patients  about  thirty. 

In  1827,  a  scite  for  a  new  hospital  having  been  obtained  in  Chelsea, 
with  ten  acres  of  land,  a  rough  stone  building  was  erected,  one  hundred 
and  five  by  fifly  feet,  two  stories  above  the  basement,  with  wings  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  steward  and  physician  ;  into  which  hospital  the 
patients  were  removed  Oct.  1st,  of  that  year.  Dr.  Jarvis  continued  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  until  his  decease,  in  1808,  when  Dr.  Benjamin  Wa- 
terhouse  was  appointed  ;  he  was  superseded  by  the  appomtment  of  Dr. 
David  Townsend,  in  July,  1809  ;  Dr  .Townsend  continued  physician  and 
surgeon  until  his  decease  in  April,  1829,  assisted  in  the  decline  of  life 
by  his  son.  Dr.  Solomon  D.  Townsend.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Stedman  was 
appointed  soon  afler  Dr.  Townsend 's  decease,  and  continues  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  1835. 

Benjamin  Beat  was  the  first  steward,  when  the  patients  were  accom- 
modated on  the  island,  and  continued  until  1808,  when  John  Bullard  was 
appointed.  He  continued  about  one  year  and  a  half,  when  in  September, 
1809,  Capt.  Adams  Bailey  was  appointed,  who  continued  in  that  triut 
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until  July,  1824,  and  at  his  decease  Col.  Charles  Turner  was  appointed, 
who  still  remains.  % 

By  the  politeness  of  the  last-named  gentleman,  we  have  been  furnished 
with  the  following  concise  statistical  paper,  for  which  we  acknowledge 
ourselves  greatly  indebted, — and  partfcularly  so,  as  the  facts  most  desira- 
ble and  interesting  to  medical  men,  in  relation  to  the  internal  regulations 
of  the  hospital,  could  not  have  been  procured  from  a  more  satisfactory 
source,  without  asking  a  favor  which  could  not  be  complied  with  on  ac- 
count of  a  previous  engagement. 

The  Marine  Hospital,  at  Chelsea,  is  under  the  immediate  care  of  the 
collector  of  the  ports  of  Boston  and  Charlestown.  A  physician  and  sur- 
geon is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  all  the  other 
officers,  or  assistants,  are  appointed  by  the  collector,  who  is  agent  for  the 
institution. — A  steward,  charged  with  the  procuring  of  such  supplies  as 
may  not  be  otherwise  provided,  and  with  the  safe  keeping  and  issuing  of 
all  supplies  ;  and  who  shall  preserve  order  in  the  hospital. — A  principal 
nurse,  to  take  care  of  the  wards,  beds,  bedding,  and  clothing  of  patients^ 
keep  the  utensils  in  neat  order,  and  observe  economy  in  her  department ; 
to  prepare  tea,  drinks,  and  all  light  messes.  An  additionol  nurse  may  be 
employed  for  every  ten  patients,  if  necessary  ;  only  two  male  nurses  have 
been  permanently  employed,  though  some  occasional  additional  temporary 
nursing  has  been  procured.  The  steward's  wife  is  general  directress. — 
One  cook  and  one  laundress,  females,  who  are  assisted  by  the  scavenger 
and  house-cleaner.  Each  female  has  her  particular  business  assigned^ 
and  particular  apartments  to  keep  clean  and  in  order. — Two  laborers  to 
do  all  the  necessary  labor  of  preparing  wood  in  winter,  doing  all  tlie  farm- 
ing and  gardening  in  summer  ;  to  attend  to  all  marketing,  and  preparing 
all  provision  for  cooking  ;  distributing,  with  the  assistance  of  the  scaven- 
ger, the  provisions  to  the  convalescent  room,  and  to  the  wards  of  all  such 
as  are  unable  to  resort  to  the  general  table  ;  and  any  other  labor  required. 
A  scavenger  and  an  house-cleaner,  to  assist  the  cook  and  laundress,  and 
clean  the  whole  house,  *  by  washing,  &c.  twice  a  week,  and  any  other 
service  as  required. — Two  male  nurses  ;  on  some  occasions  an  additional 
nurse  has  been  employed.  Their  business  is  principally,  under  the  direc-^ 
tion  of  the  physician,  to  attend  to  the  reception  of  patients  ;  to  report  the 
names  of  such  as  are  admitted,  to  the  steward  ;  to  see  all  accommodated 
with  beds,  &c.  and  made  comfortable  ;  to  administer  medicines,  agreeably 
to  the  physician's  directions  ;  to  keep  the  dispensary  clean,  and  all  its 
utensils,  and  do  other  duties  incident  to  the  business  of  nurses. 

No  person  employed  in  the  institution  is  to  use  any  profane,  abusive, 
or  indecent  language  to  any  person,  inmate  or  patient,  but  to  treat  all 
patients  alike,  and  with  that  attention  which  suffering  humanity  demands. 
No  ardent  spirits  are  used  by  any  person  employed,  or  by  patients  in  the 
hospital,  except  by  direction  of  the  physician,  for  medical  purposes. 

A  dinner  list,  so  called,  containing  the  names  of  all  patients,  and  the 
number  of  the  wards  in  which  they  reside,  is  presented  to  the  physician 
daily  for  revision  and  alteration,  and  each  patient  served  with  the  provi- 
sion assigned  to  him. 

All  the  bread  (except  crackers)  mude  use  of,  is  baked  in  the  hospital, 
by  the  hired  help. 

Ten  acres  of  land  belong  to  the  institution,  a  part  of  which  is  used  for 
a  garden,  in  which  is  produced  considerable  summer  sauce,  and  about  all 
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the  potatoes  necessary  for  the  year  ;  hay  is  also  produced  sufficient  to 
keep  the  horse  belonging  to  the  establishment,  which  horse,  with  neces- 
sary carts,  plough,  and  tackling,  is  used  to  cart  all  wood  from  the  wharf, 
bring  from  Boston  all  articles  for  the  hospital,  &c. 

Have  on  an  average  raised  and  killed,  annually,  about  700  pounds  of 
pork,  and  salted  sufficient  for  the  hospital  use.  In  1834,  the  three  hogs 
killed  weighed  1300  pounds  ;  salted  790  pounds,  made  bacon  of  the  legs 
and  shoulders,  made  sausages,  &c. 

The  hired  laborers  dig  graves,  and  inter  the  deceased.  Boards  are 
purchased,  and  a  carpenter  employed  by  the  day  at  $1,25,  to  make  coffins, 
as  well  as  to  perform  the  needful  repairs,  &c.  No  other  expense  is  in- 
curred for  burying  the  dead. 

We  have  before  us  a  tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  patients, 
deaths,  the  expenses  of  the  institution,  &c.  for  the  last  22  years, — from 
which  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  patients  transferred  from  one 
jear  to  another  during  that  time,  was  822;  number  admitted  anew,  8348; 
-whole  number  accommodated,  9170  ;  average  number  of  patients  yearly, 
417  ;  whole  number  of  deaths,  633  ;  average  number  of  deaths,  yearly, 
24^  ;  number  of  deaths  compared  to  number  discharged,  l-17j^  ;  gross 
sums  collected,  $147,986  37;  total  amount  of  bills,  $157,275  85.  During 
the  year  1834,  the  number  transferred  from  former  years,  was  47  ;  admits 
ted,  578  ;  provided  for,  625  ;  deaths,  29;  gross  sum  collected,  $9,024  12  ; 
steward's  hospital  bill,  $7,232  22— physician's  salary,  $1,000— paid  for 
medicine,  $442,72 — total  amount  of  bills,  $8,675  68.  The  average  num- 
ber of  patients  daily  during  the  last  year,  was  nearly  53  ;  the  average 
number  dtiring  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year,  was  nearly  65. 

From  1813  to  1821,  inclusive,  the  expense  exceeded  the  amount  col- 
lected in  the  ports  of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  $22,567  95. 

In  1821,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  a  circular,  directing  all 
insane  and  incurable  patients  to  be  discharged,  and  prohibiting  any  re- 
maining in  the  hospital  more  than/otir  months^  and  directing  that  the  ex- 
pense, in  any  one  year,  should  not  exceed  the  amount  collected  in  the 
port  for  that  year. 

From  1822  to  1832,  inclusive,  the  amount  collected,  exceeded  the 
sums  expended,  $7,317  21. 


LONGEVITY. 

Notwithstanding  the  positive  evidence  of  the  great  age  to  which  indi- 
viduals have  attained,  a  doubter  has  made  his  appearance  in  a  foreign 
journal,  and  questions  whether  any  man  has  lived  beyond  one  hundred 
years.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  venerable  Dr.  Holyoke,  of  Salem, 
Mass.  on  his  hundredth  birthday,  dined  with  the  physicians  of  this  city 
and  Salem.  It  is  also  certain  that  Francisco,  of  Whitehall,  Vermont, 
lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  years  old.  It  is  certain  that 
Jacobs,  a  peasant,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  travelled 
on  foot,  from  the  Jura  Mountains  to  Versailles,  to  thank  the  national 
assembly  for  relieving  him  from  the  feudal  yoke.  He  was  received  by 
all  the  members  standing  and  uncovered,  and  they  made  a  collection  for 
him  on  the  spot,  of  two  tnousand,  two  hundred  and  twenty  two  dollars  and 
twenty-two  cents.  It  is  also  certain  that  in  October  last  a  man  died  at 
JPoIock,  in  Lithuania,  at  th^  patriarchal  age  of  one  hundred  and  eighiy^ 
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eigfAf.  He  had  seen  seven  monarchs  in  Russia,  and  had  served  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  When  Donald  McDonald  was  one  hundred  and 
seven  years  old,  he  gave  the  editor  of  this  Journal  a  minute  account  of 
Braddock's  defeat :  he  was  a  common  soldier  at  the  time,  and  had  a  vivid 
recollection  of  all  the  circumstances.  But  it  is  useless  to  cite  instances 
of  individuals  who  have  attained  such  astonishing  longevity,  to  convince 
the  writer  alluded  to  of  his  error  in  supposing  that  there  is  some 
mistake  in  reckoning,  where  over  one  hundred  years  are  allowed  a  man 
in  his  age. 

POISONING    BY   ARSENIC. 

Mrs.  Clara  Ann  Smith,  a  widow  lady,  residing  in  the  city  of  Bristol^ 
died  and  was  buried  one  year  and  four  months  ago  the  24th  of  December 
last,  when  some  suspicions  were  excited  that  something  was  not  right  in 
relation  to  her  sickness.  The  body  was  buried  nine  feet  deep.  Though 
froni  being  in  the  water,  which  had  oozed  into  the  cofQn,  it  was  conside- 
rably altered,  and  converted,  in  part,  into  adipocere,  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines were  in  an  extraordinary  state  of  preservation,  which  is  now  dis- 
covered to  be  invariably  the  case  when  arsenic  is  received  into  these  or- 
gans. Mr.  Herapath,  an  accurate  chemist,  at  once  discovered,  by  vari- 
ous tests,  that  the  lady  had  been  inhumanly  poisoned.  A  Mrs.  Burdock 
was  arrested,  and  af\er  a  trial  of  five  days  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
against  her  of  wilful  murder.  The  object  of  relating  this  curious 
circumstance  is  to  induce  surgeons  to  be  watchful  in  examining  the  bodies 
of  persons  who  have  been  for  a  long  time  interred — particularly  if  they 
have  in  view  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  If  ar- 
senic, the  most  common  agent  in  the  hands  of  insidious  murderers,  has 
been  administered,  the  fact  simply  of  finding  the  membranes  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  undecayed,  even  afler  being  but  a  few  months  under 
ground,  presupposes  in  almost  every  instance  the  presence  of  this  deadly 
poison. 

CLINICAL    SURGERY. 

A  FEW  weeks  since,  mention  was  made  of  the  appointment  of  Liston,  the 
celebrated  Edinburgh  surgeon,  to  the  professorship  of  Clinical  Surgery, 
in  the  University  of  London.  On  '  the  20tb  of  December,  he  made  his 
debut  before  an  audience — strangers  to  him — but  his  reputation  was 
enough  to  congregate  an  assembly  before  which  any  man  might  be  proud 
to  speak.  The  introductory  discourse,  among  other  new  and  interesting 
medical  matter,  is  on  the  table  before  us.  Deeply  interested  as  we  are 
in  the  success  of  the  man,  in  the  new  and  troubled  theatre  of  action  to 
which  his  merit  has  called  him,  we  confess  our  disappointment  in  the  lec- 
ture. It  is  wanting  in  dignity — is  burdened  with  apologies,  lacks  order, 
and,  as  a  whole,  would  be  unfavorably  received  in  a  medical  school  in  the 
United  States.  In  his  lectures  on  surgery,  he  is  at  home — and  when 
he  begins  to  talk  of  his  experience,  we  shall  give  a  transcript  from  time 
to  time  of  his  lectures. 


Fever$. — Why  do  not  our  correspondents  have  more  to  say  upon  the 
subject  of  fevers,  that  great  class  of  diseases  which  are  so  formidable  and 
destructive  in  this  country  ?  Essays  would  be  exceedingly  acceptable. 
Usually,  writers  on  fevers  have  been  too  heavy.    In  order  to  convey  the 
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greatest  amount  of  practical  informatioD,  one  page  is  always  better  than 
ten,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  first  would  be  read  and  remembered, 
while  the  last  would  discourage  Hippocrates  himself,  on  account  of  its 
bulk  and  prolixity. 

Irieh  Mas$. — ^As  this  is  becoming  an  important  article  in  domestic  eco- 
nomy, and  particularly  usefpl  in  hospitals,  it  may  perhaps  oblige  those 
who  gather  it  on  rocky  beaches  here  at  the  north,  at  low  tide^  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  true  method  of  bleaching  it  is  to  throw  the  moss  into 
fresh  water,  before  it  becomes  dry,  after  being  taken  from  the  ocean.  In 
about  twelve  hours  it  may  be  taken  out,  washed  in  clean  water,  and  then 
spread  in  the  sun.  Such  pieces  as  retain  the  reddish  hue,  when  dried, 
should  again  be  put  in  water,  and  the  process  repeated  till  the  whole  be- 
comes of  a  dingy  white  color.  If  the  maceration  exceeds  about  twelve 
hours,  it  generally  proves  injurious  to  the  article,  as  the  sprigs  drop  into 
small  pieces,  and  moreover  lose  considerable  of  their  gelatine. 


JVcto  Mode  of  Preserving  Anatomical  Preparations, — ^After  the  varnish 
has  become  thoroughly  dried,  which  is  usually  employed  in  finishing  in- 
jected preparations,  place  in  the  cabinet  where  they  are  kept,  a  common 
oniony  which  is  thought  to  defend  them  against  the  depredations  of  ver- 
min. At  all  events,  the  suggestion  is  worth  the  trial  in  extremely  warm 
weather,  when  medical  museums  are  generally  most  preyed  upon. 


Vermont  Clinical  School  of  Medicine. — It  will  be  recollected  thid  insti- 
tution is  located  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Woodstock,  the  shire  town  of 
Windsor  County,  twelve  miles  from  Windsor,  and  eighteen  firom  Dart- 
mouth College  in  New  Hampshire.  Preparations  are  making  for  an 
unusually  interesting  course  of  lectures,  the  ensuing  term.  Dn  Palmer 
is  an  indefatigable  man,  whose  character  and  usefulness,  in  connection 
with  the  school,  have  been  widely  extended. 


Vermont  Academy  of  Medicine, — In  future,  two  courses  of  instruction 
are  to  be  given  in  this  institution,  located  at  Castleton.  The  spring  term, 
beginning  the  second  Thursday  of  March  ensuing,  will  continue  fourteen 
weeks  ;  and  the  autumnal,  on  the  second  Thursday  of  August — and  will 
also  continue  fourteen  weeks.  For  both,  the  fee  is  forty-five  dollars ; 
graduation,  sixteen ;  and  a  matriculating  ticket,  three  dollars. 


Surgical  Instruments, -^We  have  received  Mr.  Weiss's  catalogue  of 
instruments  manufactured  in  London,  which,  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  embraces  all  which  have  been  recently  invented,  is  an  excellent  ^uide 
in  making  purchases.  It  is  doubtful  whether  many  of  the  articles,  indis- 
pensable in  operations  in  the  European  hospitals,  have  found  their  way 
to  this  country.  The  screw  lithotrite,  to  which  is  appended  the  dynano- 
meter,  is  certainly  unique,  and  should  be  manufactured  by  our  instrument 
makers,  as  no  surgeon,  we  apprehend,  would  be  willing  to  trust  alone  to 
his  judgment,  when  it  is  possible  to  have  a  self-registering  guide  that 
invariably  gives  not  only  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  stone,  but  also 
shows  by  an  index  the  progress  which  the  gripe  of  the  lithotrite  has 
made. 
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Mr,  ffakky. — This  sarcastic,  fearless  and  despotically  inclined  reform- 
er, is  annoying  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Mr.  Brodie,  and  some  other  pets  of 
monarchy,  in  a  manner  eui  generis.  Jhdercepted  LeUerSy  as  his  editorial 
harpoons  are  called,  undoubtedly  irritate  and  vex  the  respectable  gentle-* 
men  at  whom  they  are  thrown  ;  yet,  after  all,  it  is  doubtful  whether  one 
single  point  is  gained  in  the  clamorous  call  for  medical  reform,  by  the 
abusive  course  which  has  invariably  been  resorted  to  in  relation  to  these 
favorites  of  fortune. 


SmaUpotc, — Owing  to  the  culpable  neglect  of  people  in  the  coulitry  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  positive  preventive,  vaccination,  the  smallpox 
18  very  frequently  making  its  jippearance  the  present  winter.     There  ap- 

Ssars  by  exchange  papers  to  have  been  some  cases  in  Vermont,  at  New 
oston,  N.  H.  and  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  on  Lake  Champlain.  In  the 
city  of  New  York,  which  might  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  it,  there  has 
been  a  lamentable  prevalence  of  this  frightful  malady. 


French  Hospiials, — M.  Cloquet,  having  been  appointed  to  the  new  cli- 
nical hospital  in  Paris,  a  vacancy  was  created  in  the  Maison  Loyale 
Sant£,  and  the  place  has  been  claimed  by  the  physician  of  the  institution^ 
who  seeks,  as  a  right,  to  be  the  surgeon.  The  council  general  of  hos- 
pitals referred  the  matter  to  the  miniver  of  the  interior,  which  roused  the 
surgeons  of  the  bureau  central,  a  body  chosen  by  concours,  to  remon- 
strate, because  the  new  appointment,  according  to  law  and  usage,  should 
have  been  made  from  their  body.  Dupuytren,  Lisfraoc,  Sanson,  and 
many  others,  whose  reputations  are  well  known  in  America,  join  hands 
with  the  bureau  in  demanding  justice.  How  the  affair  will  terminate,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  excitement,  it  is 
very  apparent  that  the  whole  body  dea  medecins  de  Paris  have  caught 
that  strange  English  infection  which  makes  all  doctors  disagree. 


Gralwiotts  Medical  Lectures. — Since  the  close  of  the  lecture  terOMn 
Boston,  a  few  weeks  since;  the  faculty  of  the  Mason  Street  College  have 
been  giving  gratuitous  lectures,  several  times  a  week,  to  such  students 
as  have  chosen  to  avail  themselves  of  this  generous  labor  of  love. 


Going  abroad  for  Information. — ^^If  American  students  of  medicine  would 
learn  all  that  is  tp  be  learned  of  some  of  the  ablest  instructors  in  our 
country  before  going  to  Europe,  there  would  be  some  sense  in  making  a 
voyage  in  search  of  knowledge.  It  is  opined  that  a  vast  many  who  go 
.ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  treading  the  hospitals  of  Paris  and  London, 
see  stranger  sights  than  surgical  operations,  which  occupy  none  too  much 
of  their  thoughts  in  the  gay  cities  of  the  old  world. 


Agues, — We  find-^says  Dr.  Thompson  in  his  third  lecture  at  the  new 
University  Hospital— ^that  agues  occur  most  frequently  in  foggy  weather  ; 
a  circumstance  which  I  am  induced  to  refer  to  the  evolution  of  much 
hydrogen  during 'such  a  condition  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  we  learn  from 
die  experiments  of  Sir  John  Leslie,  that  the  process  of  cooling  proceeds 
more  rapidly  in  hydrogen  gas  than  in  atmospheric  air. 
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Mercurial  Inunction  in  Erynpelas. — I  do  not  see — remarks  Dr.  Laugh- 
lifiyOfthe  West  Lock  Hospital,  Dublin,  under  date  of  Dec.  16 — what  ad- 
vantages, mercurial  inunction  possesses  over  remedies  before  in  use.  On 
the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me  that  even  when  it  does  perform  a  cure,  the 
consequences  which  may  at  one  time  or  another  arise  from  its  well-koown 
effects,  will  be  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  the  original  disease. — Our  cor- 
respondents will  confer  a  favor  by  giving  us  the  results  of  their  observa- 
tions on  this  mode  of  treatment. 


^eW'Bom  Children, — When  you  are  called  to  administer  aid  to  new* 
born  children — says  M.  Magendie  to  his  class,  in  the  lectures  which  he 
is  delivering  at  the  French  College — ill  a  state  of  asphyxia,  either  from 
protracted  labor  or  any  other  cause,  be  particularly  on  your  guard  not  to 
inflate  the  lungs  too  violently,  as  many  attendants  are  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
or  you  will  run  the  greatest  risk  of  destroying  the  little  patient  by  anoi- 
hilating  the  elastic  property  of  the  lung,  and  rendering  the  organ  totally 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  respiration. 


Organization  is,  as  it  were,  a  crystallization,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  assume  a  vesicular  form,  and  produces  a  cell  which  is  capable  of  al^ 
sorbing  the  gases  necessary  both  for  its  own  vesicular  development,  and 
for  the  reproduction  of  others  which  are  similar  to  It.-^Rfispail, 


Prophylactic  against  chapped  J^/xpples. — In  Rust's  M agazin  fur  die  Go- 
sammten,  Heilkundoj  Dr.  Strahl  recommends  the  following  preparatioa 
as  a  specific  against  this  painful  and  distressing  affection.  Those  who 
have  had  much  experience  in  such  cases,  will  be  glad  to  be  possessed  of 
a  remedy  which  promises  so  much. 

R.    Nac.  GallaB.  3vj. 
Vin.  Alb.   5  vj. 

Digest  with  a  gentle  heat  for  twenty-four  hours.  Compresses  immersed 
in  the  liquid  should  be  applied  to  the  breast  three  or  four  times  a-day,  be- 
ginning as  early  as  the  sixth  month  of  gestation,  and  continuing  it  to  the 
AiU  term. — Archives  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Science, 


Artemisia  Vulgai^  in  the  Convulsions  which  take  place  during  the  period 
of  Dentition,  By  Dr.  Biermann. — Dr.  Biermann  attributes  the  convul- 
sions which  occur  at  this  period  of  life  to  a  combined  psychological  and 
corporeal  hypersthenta,  which  gives  rise  to  a  preternatual  degree  of 
erithism  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  brain  in  particular.  To  reme- 
dy this  condition,  which  oAen  terminates  fatally,  he  determined  to  try  the 
artemisia  vulgaris,  or  mugwort,  which  had  been  previously  employed 
with  the  most  happy  effects  by  Burdach,  and  Gtttermann,  in  other  affec- 
tions which  depend  upon  a  state  of  irritation  of  the  brain, — as  for  exam- 
ple, in  epilepsy.  The  result  realized  his  expectations,  and  he  has  since 
continued  to  employ  the  remedy  with  signal  success.  To*thildren  of  a 
year  old  and  under,  be  administers  the  powdered  root,  in  doses  gradually 
increased,  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains,  repeated  every  hour.  This 
precaution  he  thinks  necessary,  in  order  not  to  extend  the  effects  of  tl^e 
remedy  beyond  what  are  necessary  to  remove  the  cerebral  irritation.    In 
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children  over  one  year  old  the  same  care  need  not  be  observed,  and  the 
article  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  or  two  grains  every  hour.  In  either 
case  he  remarks  that  three  doses  will  generally  sufBGe.---jErfi^e(and'« 
Journal  fur  Praktischen  Heilkunde. — Gaz,  Med, 


Preservation  of  J^atvonal  Physiognomy^  in  spite  of  Timey  Climatej  and 
Intermarriages. — The  first  article  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  No.  42, 
is  an  analytic  review  of  an  essay  by  Dr.  Edwards  of  Paris,  entitled, 
"  The  physiological  Characters  of  the  Races  of  Mankind  considered  in 
relation  to  their  History."  The  essay  itself  is  manifestly  one  of  great 
learning,  ingenuity,  and  interest,  and  is  designed  to  show  that  races  will 
invariably  preserve  characteristic  features  of  persons,  however  ancient 
their  origin.  Thus,  in  the  exhibition  of  Egyptian  antiquities  brought  by 
Belzoni  to  London  some  years  ago,  and  which  were  at  least  3000  years 
old,  there  were  figures  of  Jews  depicted  in  procession  on  a  royal  tomb, 
80  perfectly  Jewish  in  complexion  and  physiognomy,  that  Dr.  Edwards 
declares  that  they  might  have  been  regarded  as  portraits  of  Jews  whom 
he  had  seen  the  previous  day  in  the  streets  of  London.  We  can  verify, 
that  his  remark  is  most  just.  Egyptians,  negroes,  and  Persians,  exact 
images  of  the  generation  of  those  people  now  existing,  were  also  exhibited 
in  distinct  processions  on  the  same  piece  of  antiquity.  So  in  the  '^  Last 
Supper"  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  an  excellent  naturalist  and  observer, 
faces  exist  which  were  painted  300  years  since,  for  which  the  Jews  of 
1834  might  have  sat.  How  sternly  has  nature  resisted  the  effects  of 
climate  here  !     The  fact  settles  an  important  question. — Lancet, 


Organ  of  Language, — Article  3,  in  the  above-named  work,  is  the 
translation  of  a  case  from  the  Encyclopedie  "Me^odique^  in  which  a  blow 
on  the  vomer  was  followed  by  a  temporary  inability  to  pronounee  the 
words  desired  by  the  party  stricken.  ^^  I  heard,"  says  the  patient  (a 
medical  man),  ^'  what  was  said  to  me,  and  thought  what  I  wished,  but  I 
pronounced  other  words  than  those  which  could  express  my  thoughts,  or 
if  I  began  I  could  not  finish  them,  but  substituted  other  words  for  them. 
Nervous  filaments  pass  from  the  brain,  and  enter  the  nose  through  the 
cribriform  plates.  Perhaps  these  received  a  shock  from  the  blow,  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  brain."  The  phenomena  (says  the  editor)  are  in- 
explicable except  on  the  principle  that  the  brain  is  an  aggregate  of  drgans 
performing  different  functions,  and  the  shock  was  imparted  (by  its  situa- 
tion) to  the  organ  of  language. — lb. 


Tetanus  cured  by  Prussic  Acid,  By  Dr.  Ermlund. — ^A  stout  robust , 
man  was  attacked  with  tetanus  and  trismus,  aAer  exposure  to  cold,  which 
was  allowed  to  continue  a  fortnight  before  a  physician  was  called.  He 
was  treated  at  first  by  repeated  bleeding,  cathartics  of  calomel  and  jalap, 
blisters  and  the  warm  bath.  The  prussic  acid  was  then  administered  to 
the  .amount  of  twenty  to  thirty-five  drops  per  diem,  and  was  productive 
of  a  very  marked  effect.  The  spasms  ceased  at  first  about  the  neck, — 
then  in  the  extremities,  and  finally  in  the  muscles  of  the  jaw.  It  should 
be  remarked,  however,  that  mercurial  frictions  were  employed  at  the 
same  time,  and  pushed  to  the  extent  of  salivation.  Previously  to  resorting 
to  the  acid,  large  doses  of  opium  had  been  administered  without  any 
benefit. — Medicinisch  Chirurgische,  Zeitung. — Qazette  Medicate, 
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London  University. — ^We  have  heard  it  currently  reported  in  this  coun* 
try,  and  we  believe  the  report  has  been  by  many  accredited,  that  since 
1831,  the  medical  department  of  the  London  University  has  been  regu- 
larly on  the  decline.  The  following  statement  taken  from  Professor 
Lindley's  address,  will  show  that  the  reverse  is  true.  The  number  of 
students  entered  in  1831  was  248  ;  in  1832,  294  ;  in  1833,  353.  A  hos- 
pital, with  accommodation  for  125  beds,  is  bein^  opened  in  connection 
with  the  institution,  and  Mr.  Listen,  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. — J>rorlh  American  Archives, 


We  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  remarkably  con- 
venient and  complete  apparatus,  invented  by  Lemuel  B.  White,  of  New 
York.  It  is  so  constructed,  that  it  may  be  employed  as  a  stomach  or 
breast  pump — a  cupping  and  eneroata  apparatus,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
distending  the  bladder  with  fluid,  and  again  withdrawing  it.  Notwith- 
standing the  extensive  application  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  it  is  so  ex- 
tremely simple  in  its  construction,  and  especially  in  the  arrangement  of 
its  valves,  as  to  render  it  but  little  liable  to  those  derangements  to  which 
the  more  complex  instruments  are  so  much  exposed.  We  think  it  well 
suited  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended — ^andcaa 
confidently  recommend  it  to  the  profession. — Ibid. 

To  CoRRESPONDXKTS. — Dr.  Fish's  paper  and  other  favors  are  on  hand. 

Died— At  Cheltenham,  Eng.  Edward  Holmes,  M.D. — At  Hereford,  Eng.  John 
Scudamore  Lechmere  Patershall,  surgeon. — At  Wales,  John  Henry  Moetyn,  sur- 
geon.— At  JamaicfL,  Henry  Holmes,  assistant  surgeon  of  H.  M.  ship  Magnificent. 
— Drowned,  at  Key  West,  Dr.  H.  S.  Waterhouse,  postmaster  of  that  place,  on 
the  19th  ult— At  Indian  Key,  Florida,  Dr.  E.  S.  H.  Lieonard,  of  Providence,  R,  I. 
formerly  of  Taunton. 

Whole  number  of  deaths  in  Boston  for  the  week  endin  g  Feb.  SI,  30.    Males,  14~Females«  16. 

Of  fits,  1— old  age.  2— hooping  cough,  3— throat  distemper,  1— accidental,  l—typhous  fever,  1— 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  1— infkntile,  4->croup,  1— child>bed,  1— fever,  1— consumption,  3— lung 
fever,  9— hip-complaint,  l^acarlet  fever,9— scrofula,  1— mortification  of  the  bowels,  1. 

A1>V£RTIS£MCNTS. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
BROWN  iL  PEIRCE,  No.  87  Washington  Street,  up  stairs  (at  sign  of  Books  and  Apparatus),  are 
constantly  manufacturing  and  keep  for  sale,  PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS,  in  all  its  varieties, 
embracing  Astronomical^  Pnenmatie,  HydrostatiCt  Optical.  EUctricalf  Chetnicals  Mechttnies,  &c.  &c. 
JWamiOed  ^tkt  best  materials  and  m^erior  workmanship.  The  importance  of  illustrations,  in  studying 
the  sciences.  Is  conceded  by  professional  gentlemen  at  the  present  day. 

Private  individuals,  colleges,  academies  and  schools,  fhmished  with  all  the  above  promptly,  ana  at 
reasonable  rates.    Orders  are  solicited. 

Boston^  January^  1835.  (Jan.  6— tf.) 

PHILOSOPHICAL    AND   ASTRONOMICAL   APPARATUS. 

N.  B.  CHAMBERLAIN,  No.  9  School  St.  Boston,  manufactures  Philosophical,  Astronomioal,  Paen- 
matjc.  Hydrostatic,  and  Electrical  Apparatus,  Mechanical  Powers,  fcc.  of  beautiful  workmanship, 
designed  for  Lecture  Rooms  and  public  instruction  iti  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges.  Portable 
models  of  the  Steam  Engine,  put  In  motion  by  a  spirit  lamp,  afforded  at  a  voiy  reasonable  rate,  oaa 
be  obtained  at  any  time,  by  addressing  the  advertiser  by  mall. 
Boston,  FebrvMry  4, 1835.  eptf. 
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▲RGUMENTATIOIfS  ON  THE    THESIS  OF  M.    SANSON,  BT  MM.  YELPEAV, 
BERARD,  AND  QUERBOIS. 

Remarks  ofJU.  FelpeaUy  and  Replies  ofJU.  Sanson, 
M.  Yelpeau  comnienced  by  an  eulogiura  on  the  thesis  of  M.  Sanson, 
which,  he  said,  exposed  the  merits  of  the  question  he  had  to  treat  in  a 
very  clear  and  satisfactory  manner.  TThere  were,  however,  several 
points  which  he  expected  to  Gnd  noticed  iu  the  thesis,  that  were  passed 
over  in  silence.  Thus,  for  example^  there  was  no  mention  of  renewing 
the  dressings  frequently,  as  a  means  of  favoring  union  by  the  first  inten* 
tron,  although  every  one  knew  that  it  was  the  main  object  to  keep  the 
wound  clean,  and  free  from  all  irritating  matters. 

M.  Sanson  answered,  that  union  by  the  first  intention  should  be  esta- 
blished more  or  less  perfectly  in  two  or  three  days  frotn  the  first  dress- 
ing ;  if  union  do  not  take  place  within  that  time,  the  wound  becomes  a 
suppurating  one  ;  now,  as  the  first  dressing  always  remains  on  longer  than 
the  time  above  specified,  it  was  not  necessary  to  mention  the  change  of 
dressing  as  a  means  of  favoring  the  union. 

M.  Yelpeau  said  this  might  perhaps  be  true,  if  a  complete  and  perfect 
union  took  place  within  the  first  few  days  ;  but  as  a  perfect  union  of  the 
divided  parts  never  did  take  place,  as  the  wound  must  necessarily  furnish 
more  or  less  suppuration,  be  thought  the  renewal  of  the  dressings  was  a 
capital  point  of  tne  treatment,  and  should  not  have  been  neglected. 

M.  Sanson  returned  to  his  former  explanation.  It  was  a  matter  agreed 
^^s^  upon  universally,  not  to  remove  the  first  dressings  after  an  amputation, 
before  the  sixth  day,  unless  some  accident  rendered  it  necessary.  There 
was  not  a  surgeon  in  Paris  who  did  not  conform  his  practice  to  this  rule; 
now,  as  all  that  could  be  expected  from  union  by  the  first  intention  must 
obviously  occur  within  six  days,  he  did  not  see  the  r^cessity  of  men- 
tioning '^  renewal  of  the  dressings  ;  "  the  wound  was  either  united,  or 
bad  become  a  suppurating  one,  before  the  surgeon  ever  thought  of  chang- 
ing the  apparatus. 

M.  Yelpeau. — There  is  another  means  of  favoring  union  by  the  first 
intention  which  you  have  neglected  to  mention,  although  it  has  often  been 
employed  with  success,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  secondary  means  of 
great  value — viz.  compression. 

M.  Sanson  said  that  his  experience  led  him  to  a  conclusion  diametri- 
cally opposite*     He  considered  compression,  and  everything  \bfLi  fBigbt 
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tend  to  irritate  the  wound  and  disturb  the  process  of  union,  as  essentially 
bad  ;  this  was  his  reason  for  not  nnentioning  compression. 

M.  Velpeau. — In  page  13  of  your  thesis,  you  saj,  in  speaking  of 
conditions  favorable  to  primary  union — ^^  It  is  necessary  that  the  wound 
be  recent.  The  shorter  time  the  wound  has  remained  exposed  to  the 
air,  the  more  apt  it  will  be  to  heal  without  suppurating.  The  chances  of 
obtaining  this  mode  of  union  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  wound  inflames, 
and  fleshy  vascular  ^nutations  spring  up."  Although  this  may  be  true 
as  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  all  cases,  and  the  excep- 
tions should  have  been  mentioned.  Thus  we  may  have  a  union  of  a 
wound  by  the  first  intention  after  granulation  has  commenced  ;  besides, 
you  have  altogether  neglected  to  speak  of  those  cases  where  a  suppurat- 
ing wound  has  suddenly  changed  its  character  and,  united  by  the  first 
intention,  although  the  edges  have  remained  open  for  five  or  six  days. 

M.  Sanson  considered  the  condition  mentioned  by  him  as  one  neces- 
sary for  immediate  union  ;  where  granulations  are  once  formed,  immedi- 
ate union  is  quite  impossible.  As  to  the  cases  quoted  by  M.  Velpeau, 
they  were  not  examples  of  union  by  the  first  intention,  at  least  according 
to  the  definition  of  the  term  which  M.  Sanson  bad  laid  down,  and  which 
he  read,  "  The  operation  by  which  the  surgeon  places  in  contact  the 
opposite  points  of  a  wound,  to  obtain  adhesion  without  suppuration,  or 
with  the  least  suppuration  possible."  When  a  wound  unites,  after  having 
remained  open  for  four  or  five  days,  it  is  manifestly  the  union  of  a  sup- 
purating wound. 

M.  Velpeau. — In  page  110  you  describe  a  mixed  method  of  treating 
wounds  after  amputations,  whicn  consists  in  placing  lint  between  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  and  allowing  only  the  deep  parts  to  unite  by  the  first 
intention.  You  say  this  is  the  method  recommended  by  Boyer,  and  also 
the  same  which  M.  Dupuytren  and  Larrey  follow  on  some  occasions. 
Now,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  M.  Larrey  unites  his  stumps  at  once, 
and  M .  Dupuytren  certainly  does  not  put  a  rouleau  of  lint  between  the 
lips  of  the  wound  ;  besides,  at  page  50,  you  condemn  this  very  method, 
when  you  say  "  that  tents  of  lint  often  act  contrary  to  the  purpose  for 
'  which  they  are  applied  in  stopping  the  wound,  and  cause  a  stagnation  of 
the  pus,  &c."  Your  methoci  therefore  is  merely  the  method  of  O'Halo- 
ran,  and  is  condemned  by  yourself. 

M .  Sanson. — There  is  so  little  difl^erence  between  the  method  which  I 
have  described,  and  that  followed  by  M.  Dupuytren,  M.  Roux,  &c., 
that  I  am  justified  in  classing  them  under  the  same  head.  I  place  the 
lint  along  the  lips  of  the  wound  ;  they  place  it  perpendicularly,  extending 
from  the  bottom  to  the  surface  ;  the  mtention  however  is  the  same,  to 
prevent  an  accumulation  and  retention  of  pus,  and  this  method  is  applied 
only  when  the  circular  incision  has  been  employed,  not  after  flap  opefra- 
tions  ;  besides,  wounds  made  while  amputatmg,  are  difl^erent  from  other 
wounds,  and  require  a  special  treatment ;  the  remark  in  page  50,  to  which 
you  object  as  a  contradiction,  was  applied  to  wounds  in  general,  not  to 
amputations,  which  I  have  in  my  thesis  distinguished  from  the  former. 

Remarks  ofM.  Lisfranc^  and  Replies  of  M.  Sanson. 
M.  Lisfranc's  first  objection  was  founded  on  a  passage,  pa^e  29,  in 
which  M.  Sanson  speaks  of  the  suture  after  amputations,  and  rejects  this 
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meanS)  as  likely  to  bring  on  irritation  and  contraction  of  the  muscles 
through  which-  the  suture  is  passed,  although  Delpecb  has  employed  it 
with  advantage  after  disarticulation  of  the  extremities,  Jcc.  without  expe> 
riencing  the  above-mentioned  inconveniences.  Here,  said  M.  Lisfranc, 
is  an  error  which  should  be  corrected.  Delpech  certainly  employed 
the  suture  after  amputations,  disarticulation,  &c.,  but  not  in  the  manner 
which  you  have  described  ;  he  carefully  avoided  passing  the  thread 
through  the  muscles,  tendons,  &c.,  and  merely  embraced  the  skin  and 
subjacent  cellular  tissue.  The  ideas  of  Delpech  on  this  point  have  been 
|)ublisbed,  and  you  will  find  them  in  the  thesis  of  M.  Serre  of  Mont* 
pelier. 

M.  Sanson  was  obliged  to  confess  Jiis  error  after  the  authority  quoted 
by  M.  Lisfranc.  He  had  supposed  that  Delpech  embraced  the  muscles 
as  well  as  the  skin  in  the  suture.  Perhaps  lie  had  been  led  into  this 
error  by  what  he  had  observed  in  Germany,  where  he  had  often  seen 
the  suture  employed,  and  remarked  that  it  failed  whenever  the  muscles, 
&c.  were  comprehended. 

M.  Lisfranc  did  not  mean  to  defend  the  process  of  Delpech,  of  which 
be  was  far  from  approving  ;  he  merely  wished  to  correct  the  error  into 
which  M.  Sanson  had  fallen,  and  concluded  by  stating,  that  a  means  upon 
which  Delpech  placed  more  reliance  after  amputations  of  the  thigh  than 
the  suture,  was  to  place  an  assistant  by  the  patient,  who  kept  up  a  gentle 
pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  stump  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
operation.  This  he  found  to  be  the  nnost  efficacious  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  convulsive  retraction  of  the  muscles  which  so  often  renders  it 
impossible  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  wound  together.  (The  next  point 
eave  rise  to  a  very  warm  discussion  between  the  candidates.)  In  speak- 
ing of  wounds  of  the  head  (page  67),  M.  Sanson  says  that  they  '^  are 
oiten  complicated  with  pain,  hemorrhage,  and  extension  of  the  inflamma- 
tion under  the  cranial  aponeurosis,  &c.  These  accidents  are  to  be  com- 
bated by  the  appropriate  means,  particularly  by  bleeding,  proportioned 
to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient.^'  Often,  says  the  author,  leeches 
behind  the  ears,  compresses  dipped  in  cold  water,  sinapisms  to  the  legs, 
with  laxatives,  have  succeeded  in  preventmg  the  development  of  inflam- 
mation in  cases  where  it  seemed  most  imminent.  If,  in  spite  of  the  well- 
directed  use  of  these  remedies,  inflammation  of  the  sub-aponeurotic  cel- 
lular tissue  should  set  in,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  at  once  abandon  all 
hopes  of  uniting  the  wound,  and  make  large  incisions  {dekridemmts) 
down  to  the  bone.  M.  Lisfranc  now  attacked  this  practice  very  warmly, 
and  denominated  it  as  altogether  faulty,  hi  cases  of  inflammation  under 
the  cranial  aponeurosis,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  incisions 
as  soon  as  inflammation  declares  itself.  The  sui^eon  should  first  endea- 
vor to  combat  the  inflammation  by  local  bleeding,  and  particularly  by 
revulsions  on  the  intestinal  canal.  This  was  the  practice  tollowed  at  La 
PUU  ;  the  facts  were  well  known,  and  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  incisions  was  often  dispensed  with  by  a  sedulous  attention  to 
the  principles  he  laid  down.  M.  Lisfranc  qtioted  many  cases  in  which 
be  bad  succeeded  in  arresting  the  species  of  inflammation  alluded  to,  by 
acting  on  the  intestinal  canal,  &c.,  and  concluded  that  M.  Sanson  was  ia 
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error  id  coDfiniog  bis  antiphlogistic  treatmeDt  to  a  prevention  of  jnflani- 
matiooy  and  not  coDiinuinc;  it  after  the  development,  reserving  bis  inci« 
sions  for  cases  wbere  tbese  means  failed. 

M.  Sanson. — (Tbis  was  an  objection  whtcb  M.  Sanson  found  some 
difficulty  of  answering  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  not  so  much  from  want 
of  good  reasoning,  but  because  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  spirit  of  the 
passage  rather  than  the  actual  words.  He,  therefore,  commenced  by 
reading  the  passage  which  we  have  quoted,  amidst  considerable  laughter 
excited  by  the  way  in  which  M.  Lisfranc  pronounced  at  every  third 
word,  **  bon,  bien,"  &c.)  M.  Sanson  remarked,  that  the  employment 
of  local  bleeding,  purgatives,  derivatives,  &c.  was  mentioned  and  recom* 
mended  by  him.  If  these  failed,  he  saw  nothing  to  be  done,  except  to 
have  recourse  to  incisions.  From  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  words, 
it  might,  perhaps,  follow,  that  he  only  used  antiphlogistics  to  prevent  the 
development  or  inflammation  ;  but  it  was  evidently  understood  that  the 
preventive  measures  were  to  be  continued  after  inflammation  appeared  ; 
any  surgeon  would  comprehend  him  in  this  manner. 

M.  Lisfranc  said  be  did  not  know  what  M.  Sanson  might  have  had  in 
bis  bead,  he  only  knew  what  was  written  in  the  thesis,  and  it  followed 
from  M.  Sanson^s  words,  that  as  soon  as  ever  inflammation  of  the  cranial 
sub*aponeurotic  substance  set  in,  he  had  recourse  to  incisions,  without 
using  those  general  means  which  the  practice  of  M.  Lisfranc,  at  La  PittV, 
showed  to  be  successful.  In  pag^  64  (M.  Lisfranc  continued)  you  blame 
the  advice  of  Petit,  who  recommends  the  surgeon  to  make  a  counter* 
opening  near  the  base  of  the  flap,  in  wounds  of  the  cranial  integuments, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  which  would  arise  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  pus  between  the  flap  and  the  bone  :  you  prefer  the  immediate 
application  of  the  flap  supported  by  compresses,  sutures,  &c.  I  cannot 
agree  with  your  condemnation  of  Petit's  practice  ;  •  the  formation  of  pus 
between  the  aponeurosis  and  skull  is  a  dangerous  accident,  which  the  sur« 
geon  should  avoid  by  all  the  means  in  bis  power.  Now  when  the  flap  is 
closely  applied,  and  the  dressings  are  left  on  for  several  days,  there  is 
great  danger  that  purulent  matter  will  accumulate  under  the  integuments, 
become  inflUrated  into  the  neighboring  tissue,  detach  the  scalp  largely, 
and  aggravate  all  the  accidents  of  the  primary  wounds.  In  some  cases 
the  distension  by  the  pus  thus  conGned  has  been  so  great  as  to  lacerate^ 
tbe  cicatrix  of  the  integuments. 

M.  Sanson  explained  at  some  length  the  reasons  for  adopting  his 
opinion.  Like  you^  said  he,  I  commenced  by  making  a  counter-open- 
ing, but  I  soon  found  that  Petit's  method  was  neither  necessary  nor  ad- 
vantageous, and  that  it  was  much  better  to  retain  the  part  in  perfect  con- 
tact. It  is  evident,  that  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  pus  from 
spreading  under  the  fascia,  is  to  prevent  its  formation  altogetlfer,  and  this 
is  best  attained  by  the  method  which  I  employ  ;  besides,  if  pus  begin  to 
be  formed,  the  surgeon  cannot  long  remain  ignorant  of  the  fact.     The 

;atient  sufliers  more  than  ordinarily,  and  complains  of  pain,  tension,  &c. 
!*he  dressings  are  removed,  and  the  existence  of  any  fluid  under  the  thin 
layer  of  integument  which  covers  the  skt)ll  is  very  easily  ascertained.  It 
is  how  time  enough  to  make  an  opening  for  the  dischai^e  of  tbe  matter, 
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aod  I  think  that  we  may  advaotageously  dispense  with  the  preventive 
incisions  of  Petit. 

M.  LisPRANC. — But  if  the  patient  suffer  sufficiently  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  wound,  it  necessarily  follows  that  pus  is  already  formed^ 
and  the  mischief  done  which  Petii's  counter-opening  would  have  pre* 
vented.  Besides,  you  recommend  a  methodic  pressure  on  the  flap,  but 
you  do  not  confine  this  means  to  any  peculiar  kind  of  wound,  as  you. 
should  have  done.  To  what  kind  of  flap  would  jrou  apply  pressure,  or 
would  you  use  it  with  all,  indifferently  ?  In  cases  where  the  base  of  the 
flap  is  very  narrow,  the  circulation  difficult,  &c.  (and  this  often  occurs 
in  wounds  of  the  scalp),  methodic  pressure  may  interrupt  the  feeble  cir- 
culation through  the  strip  of  flesh  connecting  the  flap  witn  the  rest  of  the 
integuments,  and  tend  to  produce  gangrene.  Now  all  surgeons,  where* 
ver  there  is  any  fear  of  gangrene  being  produced,  avoid  the  use  of  pres- 
sure, and  have  recourse  to  the  suture. 

M.  Sanson  said,  that  his  remark  applied  only  to  cases  where  the  base 
of  the  flap  was  large  and  extensive.  When  the  wound  is  narrow,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  employ  pressure,  as  the  parts  have  not  the  same  ten- 
dency to  retract  and  keep  the  edges  of  the  wound  open. 

(The  time  here  expired.) 

Remarks  of  M.  Berard^  and  Replies  ofM.  Sanson. 
M.  Berard. — Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  this  argumentation 
at  any  length,  although  he  made  many  of  his  objections  tell.  He  com- 
menced by  repeating  and  enforcing  an  objection  already  offered  by  M. 
Velpeau,  viz.  that  M.  Sanson  had  altogether  neglected  mentioning  the 
healing  of  wounds  by  the  second  intention.  There  were  three  principal 
forms  in  which  wounds  heal, — by  the  first  intention,  by  suppuration  and 

S;ranulation,  and  by  the  second  intention  ;  this  latter  form  was  perhaps  as 
irequently  seen  as  either  of  the  two  others,  and  he  had  expected  to  see 
its  advantages  discussed. 

M.  Sanson  remarked  in  reply  to  this,  that  it  was  not  a  question  which 
be  had  to  treat ;  besides,  it  came  under  the  head  of  suppurating  wounds. 
The  next  point  was  debated  warmly. 

M.  Berard  insisted  that  serous  membranes  were  not  vascular,  and 
quoted  Bichat,  many  modern  anatomists,  and  several  judges  of  the  con- 
cours,  who  were  ot  the  same  opinion.  • 

M.  Sanson  answered  that  he  had  injected  the  free  surface  of  a  serous 
membrane,  and  that  he  desired  no  better  evidence  than  his  own  eyes  ;  he 
had  also  seen  pathological  preparations  which  proved  the  same  fact ;  be- 
sides, he  did  not  want  authorities  to  support  his  opinion. 

M.  Berard,  finally,  reproached  the  author  with  an  inconsistency,  in 
saying  at  one  time  that  the  ligature  tended  to  plug  up  the  wound  and  re- 
tain the  pus,  whilst  at  another  he  said  they  served  to  conduct  the  fluids 
to  the  angles  of  the  wound  ;  besides,  he  bad  neglected  to  mention  the 
method  practised  by  the  English  surgeons,  who,  instead  of  assembling 
the  ligatures  in  bundles,  and  drawing  them  out  at  the  corresponding 
angles,  bring  each  ligature  down  singly  in  a  perpendicular  direction  ;  by 
this  means  the  thread  traversed  the  least  possible  space,  and  the  irrita- 
tion was,  consequently,  less. 
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M.  Sanson  did  not  seem  well  to  understand  this  objection,  for  be  de- 
'  nied  tbe  possibility  of  bringing  all  the  ligatures  perpendicularly  out,  and 
we  left  M.  Berard  constructing  an  equilateral  triangle  with  the  sides  of 
the  stump,  tbe  apex  at  the  bone,  the  base  inferiorly,  and  endeavoring, 
but  in  vain,  to  demonstrate  to  the  sdrgeon  of  the  Hotel  Dteu,  that  he 
could  let  fall  any  number  of  perpendiculars  from  the  sides  of  the  triangle 
upon  the  base.  M.  Sanson  affirmed,  in  reply,  that  tbe  perpendiculars 
would  be  all  oblique,  from  which  we  concluded  that  he  was  a  much 
better  surgeon  than  mathematician. 


MEDICAL    PHILOSOPHISINGS. 

BBHARKS   Off  THB   8ENSK8,  SOMNAMBULISM,  AMD   PHRCNOLOOT. 
[Oommualcated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  mind,  soul,  or  immaterial  essence  of  man,  is  sometimes  endowed 
with  powers  which  ordinarily  it  does  not  possess,  that  seem  to  be  de- 
viations from  the  common  course  of  things,  and  unsusceptible  of  a  satis- 
factory explanation.  What  I  have  reference  to  in  particular,  are  cases 
like  those  which  have  lately  been  described  by  Drs*  Belden  and  Colby, 
and  published  in  the  Medical  and  Sui^ical  Journal. 

From  the  statemients  of  those  gentlemen  it  seema  that  Miss  Rider  and 
Mrs.  Cass  could  see  in  the  dark,  and  with  their  eyes  shut  and  bandaged* 
I  shall  assume  the  privilege  of  differing,  in  some  respects,  from  such  a 
belief.  That  they  were,  while  in  this  situation,  possessed  of  the  ordinary 
capacities  of  vision,  is  contrary  to  reason  to  suppose^  and  cannot  be  as- 
sented to  by  those  who  seriously  take  the  matter  into  consideration* 
That  they,  while  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  from  some  cause  became 
acquainted  with  objects  in  their  presence,  that  seemed  to  be  through  the 
medium  of  vision,  will  be  admitted  ;  but  they  could  no  more  see  with 
their  eyes,  under  such  circumstances^  than  with  their  ears,  nose,  or 
hands*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  received  tbe  impressions^ 
which  it  was  supposed  they  did  ;  but  it  could  not  be  from  vision,  as  we 
understand  the  word* 

To  impart  cjearer  views  upon  this  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
direct  the  attention  to  things  which  are  more  clearly  understood — to 
things  which  are  every  day  presented  to  our  observation.  Man,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  may  be  said  to  be  endowed  with  five  senses— -seeing,  hearing, 
smelling,  tasting,  feeling.  There  are,  however,  deviations  from  this  rule. 
Some  are  born  into  tbe  world  devoid  of  tbe  sense  of  seeing,  and  some 
have  been  even  deaf  ^nd  blind.  There  might  be  cases  in  which  persons 
would  be  destitute  of  all  tbe  senses,  and  more  like  vegetables  than  like 
intelligent  beings — possessed  of  imitation,  but  not  sensation. 

If  instances  are  known  of  individuals  being  devoid  of  part  or  all  the 
senses,  the  idea  suggests  itself  whether  there  may  not  be  instances  where 
persons,  under  certain  circumstances,  are  endowed  with  mare  than  the 
allotted  number.  If  the  cases  referred  to,  and  others,  which  in  the  course 
of  this  essay  will  be  presented,  can  be  explained  m  any  way,  it  will  be 
from  such  a  supposition.     Miss  Rider  and  Mrs.  Cass,  though  they  ob- 
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taioed  an  impression  of  things,  which  seemed  to  be  through  the  medium 
of  vision,  did  not  obtain  it  in  this  wa^,  but  received  it  through  %  medium 
which  we  know  nothing  about — in  iact  from  a  new  faculty,  or  an  addi- 
tional sense. 

To  elucidate  this  slill  farther,  it  will  be  necessary  to  survey  some 
opinions  which  are  in  part  or  altogether  now  assented'to.  The  senses, 
such  as  all  mankind,  with  some  exceptions,  are  endowed  with,  are  inlets 
or  windows  to  the  soul,  or  intellectual  faculties.  The  eye,  for  instance, 
lets  in  light,  and  the  senses  as  a  whole  may  be  said  to  let  in  knowledge  ; 
knowledge  which  we  should  be  altogether  deprived  of,  were  it  not  for 
the  senses.  They  may,  very  properly,  be  said  to  be  windows,  but  dark 
and  obscure  ones,  endowed  with  too  little  transparency  to  admit  know- 
ledge in  its  true  splendor.  Knowledge,  or  what,  when  possessed,  we  * 
denominate  such,  exists  somewhere  in  bright  effulgence  ;  but  in  regard 
to  man,  when  it  shines  at  all,  it  is  admitted  through  the  windows  of  the 
soul  with  dim  or  obscure  lustre.  Light  exists,  notwidjstanding  some 
indtviduals  are  born  blind,  and  do  not  behold  it.  A  person  bom  blind, 
knows  nothing  of  light ;  but  if,  from  the  skill  of  an  expert  oculist,  the 
scales  are  removed  which  excluded  it,  he  finds  himself  immersed  in  a  sea 
of  light.  Our  bodies^  instead  of  affording  facilities  to  the  admission  of 
knowledge,  are  hindrances,  impediments,  mcumbrances.  Though  they 
admit,  through  the  dark  windows  before  spoken  of,  a  few  faint  rays,  they 
shot  out  more  than  they  let*  in.  Were  it  not  for  the  body,  or  the  thick 
shroud  that  enfolds  the  soul,  we  should  find  ourselves  in  a  sea  of  know- 
ledge, just  as  a  person,  when  his  eyes  are  operated  upon  to  let  in  vision, 
finds  himself  in  a  sea  of  light. 

As  stated  before,  there  may  be  persons  so  circumstanced  as  to  possess 
other  inlets  to  the  soul,  other  faculties,  or  other  senses,  besides  those 
generally  assigned  us,  without  this  envelope  being  removed  or  taken 
away,  as  was  the  case  with  the  persons  before  referred  to.  Whether 
they  are  endowed  with  this  new  faculty  by  the  connection  between  the 
body  and  soul  being  in  part  dissolved,  or  from  something  being  in  reality 
bestowed  upon  them,  wnich  others  do  not  possess,  matters  not  in  regard 
to  the  principle  of  the  thing.  Knowledge  existed,  whatever  might  be 
the  way  in  wnich  they  became  acquainted  with  it.  But  the  subject  will 
not  be  )eft  without  an  attempt  to  explain  it  more  particularly. 

The  connection  between  the  body  and  the  soul  may  be  more  slight  in 
some  instances  than  in  others,  and  beams  of  radiance  may  pass  tbroiigh 
when  the  folds  are  partly  lifted  aside,  which  would  not  enter  in  any  other 
circumstances.  Sleep  in  some  measure  resembles  that  state  of  the  body 
when  the  soul  has  departed  from  it — in  other  words,  it  resembles  death. 
The  senses  are  dormant — all  the  light  which  enters  through  the  ordinary 
avenues  to  the  soul,  is  shut  out.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  mind 
is  active — converses,  and  oftentimes  has  clear  views  of  things.  Som- 
nambulism resembles,  though  it  is  not  exactly  like,  sleep.  Though 
a  person  in  this  state  appears  to  be  more  awake  than  in  ordinary  sleep, 
be  cannot  be  so  easily  extricated  from  it.  If-  it  is  sleep,  it  is  a  higher 
grade  of  it,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  more  disconnection  between  the  body 
and  soul  than  in  common  sleep.  New  faculties,  or  senses,  are  possessed 
by  such  persons,  and  they  obtain  a  knowledge  of  things  in  a  diflferent  way 
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from  what  we  have  any  conception  of.  It  differs  from  common  sleep, 
inasmuch  as  persons  in  this  situation  appear  to  have  clearer  views  and 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  surrounding  objects  than  at  any  other  time. 
Somnambulists  will  walk  several  miles  in  the  dark  without  making  a  mis- 
step, or  deviating  from  a  direct  course — walk  a  narrow  plank  or  pole 
across  a  stream  or  deep  chasm,  which  they  would  not  dare  to  do  when 
-awake — climb  trees,  and  perform  feats  which  they  oould  not  do  at  any 
other  time. 

Ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  where  1  reside,  a  man  in  a  state  of  somnam- 
bulism prescribed  an  effectual  remedy  for  a  disease  which  he  had  long 
been  afflicted  with,  which  his  physicians  had  in  vain  attempted  to  cure. 
Mrs.  Cass  prescribed  a  remedy  for  her  complaint,  which  though  not  re- 
sorted to,  her  physician  was  almost  inclined  to  think  would  have  proved 
effectual  if  it  had  been  made  use  of.  Some  years  ago,  a  young  woman 
at  Hanover,  who  had  long  been  indisposed  and  helpless,  during  an  almost 
inanimate  state  of  the  body  was  made  acquainted  wiih  the  exact  period 
when  she  should  recover.  Many  readers  of  this  periodical  have,  no 
doubt,  seen  an  account  of  a  clergyman  (Mr.  Tenant)  who,  to  appearance, 
in  a  perfectly  inanimate  state,  saw,  while  the  veil  was  thus  removed, 
things  which,  no  persons  in  their  natural  state  are  permitted  to  behold. 

Curious  instances  of  persons  being  endowed  with  supernatural  powers 
of  utterance,  in  cases  where  the  nervous  system  is  operated  upon  by  dis- 
ease, frequently  come  under  our  observation.  A  person,  not  far  from 
where  I  reside,  can,  while  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  declaim  upon  re- 
ligious subjects  in  a  manner  which  denotes  higher  intellectual  attainments 
than  he  seems  to  be  endowed  with  at  other  times.  Dr.  Mitchell  is  the 
author  of  a  volume,  giving  an  account  of  a  female  of  this  description. 
President  Dwight,  as  I  have  been  informed,  while  lecturing  to  his  class 
upon  divinity,  gave  an  account  of  a  case  of  fatuity,  or  mental  imbecility 
occasioned  by  age,  where  the  person,  during  sleep,  would  appear  to  be 
endowed  with  as  high  a  state  of  intellectual  attainments  as  he  was  ever 
possessed  of.  This  person  was  a  clergyman,  and  father  to  Dr.  Edwards  ; 
and  it  was  stated  of  him  that  he  would  argue  upon  divinity  with  great 
ability  while  thus  circumstanced,  seemingly  with  some  antagonist.  He 
would  make  statements,  wait  for  a  reply,  and  then  proceed,  exactly  as 
be  would  if  there  had  actually  been  some  person  conversing  with  him. 
I  once  attended  upon  a  case  of  epilepsy,  the  most  violent  I  ever  saw, 
where  the  patient,  in  the  intervals  of  the  convulsions,  was  endowed  with 
very  extraordinary  powers  of  utterance.  At  these  remissions,  he  would 
exhort  and  blasuheme,  alternating  with  each  other  regularly,  without 
deviating.  His  language  in  both  instances  was  so  clear,  connected,  and 
forcible,  his  method  so  exact,  perfect  and  complete,  and  his  style  so 
bold,  powerful  and  overwhelming,  that  the  most  experienced  critic 
could  not  detect  a  flaw  in  a  single  expression.  In  his  exhortations,  the 
apostle  Paul  would  scarcely  excel  him  in  regards  to  oratory  ;  and  in  his 
blasphemous  effusions,  the  very  demons  would  have  to  give  up  to  him* 
The  inmates  of  the  hells  of  London  would  be  puzzled  to  learn  where  he 
found  the  vocabulary  which  furnished  him  with  such  a  multiplicity  of 
fiendish  words  and  epithets.  Cold  chills — even  a  death-like  coldness 
and  horror  indescribable-*-ran  over  those  who  were  attending  upon  him. 
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Even  an  atheist,  if  there  had  heen  one  present,  must  have  trembled,  and 
experienced  the  inward  ihrobbings  of  feelings  he  md  never  any  acquaint* 
ance  wiib  before.  In  all  these  cases  are  indications  of  what^may  be 
denominated  new  faculties,  or  new  senses.  In  some,  the  faculty  of  pre- 
scribing remedies  for  tlieir  own  maladies  ;  in  others,  the  faculty  of  fore- 
telling future  events  ;  and  in  others,  that  of  utterance  beyond  what  is 
natural  in  a  healthy  state. 

Though  there  may  be  some  more  disconnection  between  the  body  and 
the  intellectual  faculties  in  these  cases  than  what  is  common,  yet  this  is 
not  the  only  reason  why  new  faculties  are  possessed.  Phrenology, 
though  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  doubted  as  to  its  correctness  by  many, 
seems,  by  those  who  have  attended  to  it,  to  be  founded  upon  correct 
principles.  Phrenologists  have  spoken  of  the  brain  as  being  divided  into 
a  great  number  of  compartments,  and  assigned  to  each  of  these  some 
specific  and  appropriate  office.  Each  of  the  different  divisions  to  which 
have  been  assigned  specific  powers,  may  be  considered  as  possessing  the 
embryo  rudiments  of  new  senses.  Although  there  are  in  reality  but  five 
senses,  there  may  be  germs,  or  first  beginnings,  of  others,  which,  from  a 
greater  influx  or  secretion  of  that  invisible  something  which  gives  activity 
to  the  nerves,  may  be  endowed  with  motions  and  capacities,  that,  when 
stimulated  to  a  certain  degree  of  exertion,  may  perform  the  offices  of^ 
perfectly  developed  senses. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  disorders  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  while 
some  parts  are  more  torpid  and  less  invigorated  than  what  is  natural, 
others,  by  what  is^  technically  called  indirect  sympathy,  are  excited  to 
more  energetic  action.  The  persons  above  spoken  of  were  all  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  disease,  and  disease  of  such  a  nature  as  doubt* 
less  operated  as  an  indirect  stimulus  upon  that  particular  portion  of  the 
brain  which  was  exerted  to  greater  action  in  those  cases- — a  greater  se- 
cretion of  nervous  power  was  occasioned,  and  those  actions  and  motions 
which  eliminated  new  senses,  produced.  Pain  is  a  new  sensation,  oc- 
casioned by  a  cut,  a  contusion,  or  a  disease  of  some  kind.  Some  parts, 
which,  when  in  a  healthy  slate,  are  possessed  of  no  sensation,  are,  when 
diseased,  more  sensible  than  any  other  part.  In  like  manner,  those  por- 
tions of  the  brain,  which,  when  in  a  healthy  state,  have  nothing  extraor- 
dinary belonging  to  them,  may,  when  diseased,  be  so  operated  upon  as 
to  be  possessed  of  new  faculties. 

There  are  other  causes,  besides  disease,  which  may  have  this  efl^ect. 
Calm,  composed  love  to  God,  or  wholesome  religious  zeal,  may  produce 
it.  Fanaticism  of  every  kind,  may,  in  some  respects,  produce  it.  In- 
dividuals may  be  so  formed  in  regard  to  their  constitutional  attributes,  as 
to  be  endowed  with  a  species  of  these  extra  faculties.  Not  altogether 
unlike  the  cases  which  have  been  mentioned,  was  the  condition  of  the 
ancient  prophets  and  apostles.  Rapt  in  religious  zeal,  and  supreme  love 
to  God,  they  were  lifted  high  above  this  terrestrial  sphere,  and,  looking 
through  this  earthy  substance,  the  corporeal  portion  of  our  natures,  the 
future  was  displayed  before  them.  When  Abraham,  through  the  long 
line  of  his  posterity,  saw  that  a  Saviour  would  be  given  to  the  world  ; 
when  Isaiah  had  the  millennium  pictured  to  his  view;  and  when  St.  Paul 
ascended  the  third  heavens,  and  saw  things  of  which'  it  was  not  lawful  for 
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bira  to  speak,  it  was  through  a  medium  that  others  know  oothiDe  of,  and 
which  we  mi^  suppose  to  have  originated  fron^  an  impulse  which  pro- 
duced increased  nervous  secretion,  giving  new  faculties  and  new  inlets  to 
the  understanding,  and  lifting  aside  the  veil  for  the  admission  of  that  light 
or  knowledge  in  which  the  whole  human  family  are  immersed. 

Religious  fanatics,  persons  under  the  influence  of  supposed  witchcraft, 
those  who  are  haunted  by  ghosts  and  apparitions,  and  troubled  with  spec- 
tral illusions  of  any  kind,  are  operated  upon  in  the  same  way,  though 
with  difl^erent  results.  Like  persons  in  a  low  state  of  fever  picking  at 
the  bed-clothes,  and  appearing  to  behold  objects  where  nothing  exists, 
the^e  persons,  throueh  a  different  medium,  are  presented  with  false  ap- 
pearances— falsehood  assumes  the  form  of  truth,  and  non-entity  the  ap- 
pearance of  reality. 

Zerah  Colbtim  and  another  individual  were  endowed  with  very  extra- 
ordinary calculating  powers — as  extraordinary,  to  appearance,  as  for  a 
person  to  foretell  what  was  to  transpire  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred 
years  from  the  time  when  be  made  the  prediction.  Any  two  numbers 
multiplied  by  themselves,  any  divisions,  questions  in  the  rule  of  three, 
cube  root,  geometry  and  position,  were  performed  and  answered  imme- 
diately— replied  to  intuitively.  What  could  this  be  but  an  additional 
faculty,  a  ^w  inlet  to  the  intellectual  organs  ?  Notwithstanding  the 
roost  abstruse  mathematical  questions  were  replied  to  in  an  instant,  they 
couid  not  tell  others  how  they  did  it — for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  there 
are  no  words  invented  to  express  such  an  operation  of  the  understanding. 
With  these  there  was  probaoly  no  disease,  but  a  more  perfect  organiza- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  brain  to  which  phrenologists  would  ascribe 
extraordinary  mathematical  powers. 

Men  endowed  with  superior  endowments  in  any  art  or  science,  have 
that  particular  compartment  of  the  brain  assigned  to  such  art  or  science 
a  little  larger  than  others.  Those  vestiges,  or  embryo  rudiments  of  new 
faculties,  are  more  perfectly  developed,  and  furnished  with  a  more  abun- 
dant supply  of  the  nervous  secretion  than  is  common  in  ordinary  cases. 
They  diflfer  from  the  cases  which  have  been  spoken  of  before,  by  not 
having  anything  deviating  from  the  common  course  of  nature  belonging 
to  them.  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  excelled  in  oratory,  Homer  and 
Virgil  in  poetry.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  natural  philosophy,  Locke  in  me* 
taphysics,  and  Alexander  the  Great  and  Bonaparte  in  war.  These  men, 
doubtless,  were  endowed  with  greater  prominences  in  those  portions  of 
the  brain,  answering,  according  to  the  assignments  of  phrenobgists,  to 
their  particular  vocaiions. 

More  might  be  said  upon  the  subject,  and,  by  the  application  of  more 
labor,  clearer  views  presented,  and  some  seeming  incongruities  might  be 
,  explained  or  expunged  ;  but  having  dwelt  longer  upon  the  subject  than 
was  intended,  as  nothing  but  a  few  crude  hints  was  calculated  upon,  what 
has  been  stated  must  suffice  for  the  present.  Should  that  which  has  been 
herein  exhibited  appear  to  be  founded  upon  reason,  and  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  the  reader,  it  is  hoped  that  some  abler  pen  may  discuss  the 
matter,  and  elucidate  subjects  which  have  been  shrouded  in  darkness. 

Thornton,  JV*.  H.,  Ftbruary  I2th,  18S6.  S.  F. 
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SUBSTITUTE    FOR  TH£  OIL   OF   AMBER   IN   THE   FORMATION   OF 
ARTIFICIAL   MUSK. 

[Coffioiun lotted  for  the  BoitoD  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Twenty-five  years  since,  while  perfomiing  some  experiments  with  the 
resin  of  copal,  I  noticed  the  similarity  of  the  oil  obtained  by  distillation 
in  a  retort  with  that  of  the  Amber,  and  found  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
resin  was  converted  into  the  oil.  This  oil,  on  being  kept  a  short  time, 
could  not  be  distinguished  by  its  color  or  flavor  from  oil  of  amber  of  the 
best  quality.  Experiencing  the  same  difficulty  (in  procuring  the  oil  of 
amber  of  sufficient  purity)  mentioned  by  Dr.  Williams,  the  oil  of  the 
copal  was  substituted,  and  was  found,  on  treating  it  with  nitric  acid,  to 
yield  a  much  larger  quantity  and  better  quality  of  artiflcial  musk  than  any 
oil  of  amber  I  had  ever  used.  B. 

Mw  Haotn^  Cu  Feb.  23,  1835. 

Quert. — Is  not  the  amber  the  same  resin  as  the  copal  f  Much  has 
been  said  on  the  oriein  of  amber.  By  distillation  it  yields  the  succinic 
acid,  which  the  copal  does  not.  The  acid  may  be  formed,  by  laying  for 
ages  in  the  earth. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 
BOSTON,    MARCH    4,    1835. 

LECTURES    AT    THE    EYE    INHRMARY. 

BT  JOHN  lEFFRIES,  M.D. 

The  Eleventh  Lecture  of  the  course  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
tlie  interesting  and  important  class  of  diseases  of  the^eye,  comprehended 
onder  the  term  Amaurosis.  The  subject  of  the  Twe^  Lecture  was  a 
continuation  of  the  same  disease,  and  treated  of  the  numerous  varieties 
which  occur  as  sympathetic  of  complaints  or  disorder  of  functions  in 
other  organs.  The  influence  of  inflammation  of  the  external  tunics  upon 
the  functions  of  the  retina  was  first  noticed,  and  also  the  sympathetic 
affection  of  the  retina  depending  upon  derangement  of  the  meibomian  se- 
cretions. Next  the  not  uncommon  occurrence  of  functional  Amaurosis 
from  gastric  deranp;ement  was  adverted  to,  and  a  [useful  caution  was 
given  to  the  practitioner  to  investigate  carefully  the  state  of  the  gastric 
secretions. 

Repletion  of  the  vascular  system  was  considered  as  a  frequent  source 
of  Amaurosis,  and  the  appearance  of  the  eye  in  such  cases  was  noticed, 
as  likewise  the  constitutional  symptoms  peculiar  to  this  variety.  The 
singularity  in  the  appearance  of  the  eye  afiected  with  Amaurosis  under 
states  of  the  system  directly  the  reverse  was  noted,  and  it  was  observed 
that  the  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  symptoms  occurring  in  Amauro- 
sis from  inanition. 

Nyctalopia  was  described  as  another  very  singular  and  interesting  form 
of  Amaurosis.     Having  given  a  careful  description  of  the  morbid  pbeno- 
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tnena  exhibited  in  those  sufferifig  from  an  attack  of  this  disease,  the 
lecturer  referred  to  an  account  of  several  cases  which  had  occurred  at 
the  Eye  Infirnoary,  and  which  illustrated  the  treatment  proper  to  be 
pursued. 

Double  vision  and  Strabismus  afforded  an  opportunity  for  some  excel- 
lent remarks  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  lecture  ;  afler  which. 
Dr.  Jeffries  discussed  the  treatment  which  would  be  appropriate  to  each 
of  the  several  varieties  of  Amaurosis  above  adverted  to — in  doing  which 
he  strenuously  enforced  the  importance  and  necessity  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  causes  of  the  disease  in  each  particular  case,  and  of  applying  the 
remedies  with  reference  to  such  causes,  whether  constitutional  or  local. 

In  closing  his  remarks  upon  the  treatment,  the  lecturer  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  class  to  a  remedy  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  cure  of 
Amaurosis  in  general.  Mercury  is  the  remedy  referred  to  ;  and  rules 
for  its  particular  administration,  as  well  as  a  description  of  the  cases  in 
which  only  it  will  be  beneficial,  and  the  regimen  proper  to  be  adopted  by 
the  patient  under  its  use,  were  fully  and  carefully  pointed  out. 

The  history  of  several  striking  cases,  which  were  conducted  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination  by  active  and  persevering  application  of  remedies,  was 
related.  Some  anatomical  and  physiological  observations,  having  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  nature  of  Amaurotic  affections,  terminated 
the  lecture. 

Previous  to  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  of  the  Thirteenth 
Lecture  of  the  course,  the  usual  clinical  observations  and  practical  re- 
marks were  made  upon  the  cases  presented  at  the  Infirmary  for  medical 
and  surgical  treatment.  Among  other  interesting  cases,  was  a  case  of 
tumor,  or,  as  it  has  been  considered  by  authors.  Staphyloma  of  the  cho- 
roid coat,  the  result  of  long-continued,  deep-seated  inflammation  in  the 
eye,  and  occurring  in  this  instance  in  an  unhealthy  subject.  It  was  of 
the  usual  purplish  or  blue  color  seen  through  the  extenuated  sclerotic — 
with  some  varicose  vessels  at  its  upper  part.  A  very  important  case, 
unfortunately  but  too  common,  of  injury  of  the  eye  with  extensive  opacity 
of  the  cornea  (closure  of  the  pupil  with  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea 
in  one  eye)  from  explosion  of  gunpowder,  was  also  presented  and  received 
under  the  care  of  the  institution. 

The  disease  first  offered  for  the  consideration  of  the  class  in  this  lec- 
ture, was  Pterygium.  The  nature  of  this  disease,  and  its  division  into 
membranous  and  fleshy  pterygium,  were  noted,  and  the  characteristic 
marks  of  both  were  pointed  out.  The  mode  in  which  its  slow  and  gradual 
progress  affects  the  cornea  was  described,  and  the  cure  of  both  species  by 
excision  was  based  upon  a  caution  having  reference  to  the  pathological 
character  of  the  parts. 

£ctropium  or  eversion  of  the  eyelids  was  next  treated  of,  and  its  nature 
and  the  various  causes  which  may  give  rise  to  it,  were  carefully  adverted 
to.  ^  The  indications  of  cure  were  noted,  and  the  mode  of  applying  es- 
charotics  and  of  performing  the  operation  requisite  in  many  of  the  cases, 
was  fully  discussed.  The  proper  time  for  the  use  of  stimulating  and  as- 
tringent washes  to  restore  tone  to  the  parts,  was  clearly  stated. 

Entropium  was  regarded  as  in  some  measure  the  reverse  of  the  last- 
mentioned  disease.  The  combination  of  three  causes  was  recognized  in 
the  production  of  Entropium.  These  causes  were  enumerated,  and  the 
agency  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  in  this  disease  was  clearly  manifested. 
The  cure  by  operation,  and  its  safe  and  thorough  performance,  were 
described.  .  The  benefits  of  the  operation,  particularly  in  a  young  subject. 
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were  remarked  to  be  truly  surprising^  both  from  the  relieffroin  a  constant 
and  harassing  irritation,  and  the  great  improvement  which  is  experienc- 
ed in  vision.  A  description  of  simple  Trichiasis,  or  inversion  of  the  eye- 
lashes, and  Anchylo-blepharon,  or  union  of  the  eyelids,  followed  next  in 
course,  and  the  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the  morbid 
affections  to  which  the  sclerotic  tunic  is  liable.  Inflammation  of  this  tex- 
ture was  minutely  described,  and  the  direction  and  course  of  the  blood- 
vessels were  referred  to  their  anatomical  arrangement.  The  different 
kinds  of  inflammation,  with  the  particular  remedies,  especially  in  that 
aflection  of  the  sclerotic  which  is  considered  as  rheumatic,  were  pointed 
oat.  A  change  of  texture  of  the  sclerotic  from  internal  chronic  inflam- 
mation was  described,  and  a  case  in  which  it  was  acconipartied  with  Hy- 
drops Oculi,  was  related.  Puncturing,  or  dividing  the  sclerotic  freely, 
proved  in  this  case,  as  it  has  in  many  others,  eflleclual. 


DR.  MOTT,  OF  NEW  YORK. 


This  eminent  Surgeon  has  found  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  impaired 
health,  to  make  a  voyage  to  Europe.  A  public  dinner  was  given  him  by 
the  physicians  of  Mew  York,  on  the  10th  ult.  just  before  sailing,  as  a 
testimony  of  their  high  respect  for  his  great  professional  merit.  From 
the  number  of  sentiments  which  appears  to  have  been  given  on  the  occa- 
sion, there  was  a  perfect  unanimity  of  feeling,  and  a  deep  interest  mani- 
fested for  the  restoration  and  future  usefuless  of  their  distinguished  guest. 
Dr.  Hosack  presided,  from  whose  prefatory  remarks  to  a  toast,  we  not 
only  gather  an  item  in  relation  to  himself,  whose  fam^  is  almost  universal, 
but  also  something  equally  interesting  concerning  the  skilful  operator 
who  was  the  subject  of  such  praiseworthy  attentions.     Dr.  H.  remarked: 

Gentlemen — Having  in  a  great  degree  withdrawn  from  the  practice  of 
medicine,  I  feel  myself  highly  honored  by  your  invitation  to  take  the  place 
your  partiality  has  assigned  me  at  this  interesting  meeting,  to  take  our 
leave  of  a  brother  practitioner,  who  for  a  time  proceieds  to  a  distant  cli- 
mate and  country  in  pursuit  of  health.  I  may  remark  that  the  present  is 
an  occasion  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  quiet  and  retired  walks  of  our  pro- 
fession. Festivals  of  this  nature  are  more  usually  dedicated  to  the  man 
who  has  signalized  himself  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  who  has  served  the  state 
and  country  in  the  great  events  of  political  life  ;  or  has  become  eminent 
by  some  great  achievement  or  discovery  in  the  arts  or  sciences.  I  might 
cite  a  long  list  of  American  worthies  who  have  been  distinguished  in  this 
manner,  and  have  contributed  largely  to  their  country's  welfare  and  honor. 
But  we  are  now  called  upon  to  testify  our  great  respect,  and  to  express 
our  unfeigned  regard,  for  one  gf  our  citizens,  who  has  no  less  elevated 
himself  and  his  country  by  the  improvements  he  has  introduced  into  his 
profession,  and  by  the  services  he  has  thence  been  enabled  to  render  not 
only  to  his  immediate  fellow  citizens  and  countrymen,  but  thereby  also,  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  alleviate  the  sufllsrings  of  mankind  throughout  the 
globe  ;  for  those  services  are  not  Fimited  to  his  native  land^  but  have  be- 
come extensively  known,  and  have  been  gratefully  acknowledged  by  his 
professional  brethren  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  and  have  been 
the  means  of  lessening  the  ills  of  human  life,  wherever  those  improve- 
ments have  been  made  known  and  have  been  adopted.  They  have  indeed 
thus  become  the  property  of  the  toorld  ;  and  by  the  world  they  will  ever 
be  appreciated  and  rewarded.    May  I  not  add,  gentlemen,  without  the 
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charge  of  adalation,  that  while  the  records  of  mediciDe  and  surgery  re- 
main, while  the  memory  of  many  of  the  benefactors  to  our  country,  who 
have  signalized  themselves  in  the  profession,  shall  be  perpetuated,  the 
name  of  our  esteemed  euest  and  fellow  citizen,  and  the  important  im- 
provements he  has  introduced  into  that  department  of  the  healing  art  he 
nas  so  successfully  cultivated,  will  also  be  conveyed  to  the  latest  period 
of  time. 

I  ^ight  here,  gentlemen,  enter  into  details  and  illustrations  highly  hon- 
orable to  the  individual,  and  exhibit  a  statement  of  facts,  doubtless  grati- 
fying to  every  member  of  the  profession  present,  but  which  time  and  the 
occasion  both  forbid.  I  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  my  first 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Mott,  as  a  pupil  of  medicine  and  surgery,  was 
formed  in  the  year  1805.  His  enterprise,  his  habits  of  industry,  his  in- 
defatigable labor,  became  familiarly  known  to  me  at  that  early  day,  and 
were  considered  as  a  sure  presage  of  that  success  which  has  attended 
him  through  life.  When  ho  completed  his  course  of  study,  and  received 
the  honors  of  his  profession  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  advantages  of  visiting  the  most  celebrated  medical  schools  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  There  too  he  became  not 
only  known  by  his  ardor  in  the  general  prosecution  of  his  professional 
studies,  but  he  more  especially  attracted  the  notice  of  bis  teachers  in  the 
favorite  departments  of  anatomy  and  Burgery.  To  these  important  branch- 
es he  became  signally  and  most  successfully  devoted  ;  and  ever  since  hia 
return  to  the  United  States,  they  have  received  his  unceasing  attention, 
both  as  a  practitioner  and  as  a  teacher  of  medicine.  To  these  facts  his 
fellow  citizens,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  profession  throughout  our 
country,  will  bear  their  united  testimony.  But  in  consequence  of  an  im- 
paired state  of  his  health,  the  result  of  the  laborious  practice  he  has  under- 
gone for  nearly  thirty  years,  he  is  now  very  reluctantly  called  upon  to 
make  the  painful  sacrifice  of  suspending  his  professional  duties  and  use- 
fulness, for  the  purpose  of  recovering  that  health,  which  has  been  lost  by 
his  exertions  to  eive  health  and  happiness  to  others. 

Upon>  this  painful  occasion  of  parting  with  our  friend,  I  am  sure, 
gentlemen,  you  will  all  with  one  voice  unite  with  me  in  expressing  the 
most  sincere  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  voyage  Dr.  Mott  is  about  to 
undertake  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  a  happy  return  to  the  land  of 
his  birth,  to  his  family  and  friends  ;  and,  above  all,  his  reassumption  of 
the  duties  of  that  profession  he  has  so  long  adorned,  and  in  which  he  has 
been  so  usefully  engaged  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  men,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  surgical  science. 


Seeing  in  the  Dark,— It  is  recorded  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  that 
he  could  see  in  the  dank  ;  and  M.  Le-Cat  informs  us  that  there  was  at 
Parma  a  young  woman  who  could  see  at  midnight  as  well  as  at  noon. 
Persons  shut  up  in  dark  prisons  soon  learn  to  distinguish  the  minutest 
objects,  the  absence  of  the  stimulus  of  light  causing  an  expansion  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye.  In  the  Journal  des  S9avans  for  1677,  we  find  the  case 
of  a  musician  who  had  one  of  his  eyes  struck  by  a  lute  string  rebounding, 
when  it  broke  from  being  screwed  too  tensely.  The  eye  inflamed,  and  the 
patient  found,  to  his  astonishment,  that  with  his  disorder  he  had  acquired 
the  power  of  seeing  in  the  dark,  so  as  to  be  able  to  read.  He  coula  only 
see  in  the  dark  with  the  inflamed  eye^  and  not  with  the  other. 
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Jfew  Fork  DUpeneary. — ^AccordiDg  to  the  report  of  the  Managers  of  the 
New  York  Dispensary,  no  leas  than  ^,444  persons  have  been  supplied 
with  medicine  and  faithfully  attended  to  gratuitously,  dither  at  the  Dispen- 
sary, or  their  own  houses,  within  the  last  year. 


Medical  Prize  Queeiion, — The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
Tork,  at  its  recent  meeting,  adopted  the  following  as  its  prize  question  for 
the  current  year: — The  vifiuence  of  trades  and  occvpationa  in  the  United 
StaUSy  in  the  ]^duction  y  disease.  A  premium  of  $50  is  offered  for  the 
best  Dissertation,  to  be  sent  in  by  the  1st  December,  1835. 


Umversiiyrf'the  State  ifJSeto  Forib.— On  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  February, 
the  regents  of  the  university  conferred  the  decree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
on  39  gentlemen,  graduates  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  the  western  district. 


lAbrary  of  the  Medical  Sciences, — Part  VI.  of  this  popular  and  valua- 
ble work,  under  the  editorial  management  of  Dr.  Hays,  has  been  re- 
ceived. As  the  price  is  extremely  low,  being  but  fifty  cents  a  Part, 
every  medical  gentleman  in  the  country  could  i^ord  to  lake  a  copy. 


Jin  easy  process  for  the  preparation  of  Mercurial  OkUment, — By  M. 
CoLDEFT  DoRLY. — ^The  importance  of  this  process  consists  in  the  previous 
preparation  of  the  lard,  by  which  it  acquires  the  property  of  extinguishing 
m  a  few  minutes,  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-two  times  its  weight  of 
mercury. 

The  lard,  previously  melted,  is  to  be  poured  into  a  vessel  of  large  size, 
containing  cold  water,  in  order  that  it  may  be  properly  divided.  It  should 
then  be  placed  upon  a  hair  filter,  the  openings  of  which  are  moderately  ^ 
large,  and  preserved  in  a  dry  place,  excluded  from  dust.  In  about  fif- 
teen or  twenty  -days  it  will  be  capable  of  extinguishing  seven  or  eight 
times  its  weight  of  mercunr,  and  this  faculty  will  go  on  increasing,  until 
finally,  at  the  expiration  of  some  months,  when  it  has  become  more  ran- 
cid, and  requires  a  greater  degree  of  tenacity,  it  will  be  capable  of  extin- 
guishing thirty-two  times  its  weight  of  the  mineral.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  lard,  which  has  become  infinitely  more  rancid  under  any 
other  circumstances,  does  not  possess  the  same  properties. 

When  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  strong  ointment,  the  author  recommends 
the  following  form  : 


R.    Adep.  Preparat.  3  ij. 
Argentum  Vivum,  lb. 


iij. 


Triturate  them  in  a  mortar  of  moderate  dimensions,  the  bottom  of  which 
18  ovoid.  If  the  lard  is  too  firm,  a  little  olive  oil  may  be  added,  and  the 
mercury  will  disappear  in  four  or  five  minutes,  the  compound  assuming  a 
gray  pearly  color.  Two  pounds  and  fourteen  ounces  of  fresh  lard,  about 
three-fourths  solidified,  must  then  be  added,  and  the  whole  well  incor- 
porated. 

A  commission  appointed  by  the  Society  of  Pharmacy  to  report  on  this 
subject,  fully  verified  the  statement  of  M.  Coldefy. 

Journal  de  Pharmaeie. — Aom  Anerican  Jhxhives. 
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Medical  College  of  Louisiana, — We  learn  from  the  Louisiana  Recorder 
— a  new  periodical,  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  lately  commenced  in 
New  Orleans,  and  ably  edited  by  J.  A.  Kennicott,  M.D. — that  the  founds 
ing  of  the  first  medical  school  in  Louisiana  was  announced  on  the  5th  of 
January,  in  New  Orleans,  in  an , appropriate  and  eloquent  address  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Hunt,  dean  of  the  faculty  and  professor  of  anatomy  and 
physiology. 

Mevicul  Advertisements. — Booksellers,  Surgical  InstrumeDt  Makers,  Apo- 
thecaries, and  all  othera  wishing  to  call  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession, 
would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  do  it  through  the  Medical  Journal,  where 
the  class  of  men  for  whom  such  notices  are  designed  would  see  them.  Yet  a  ma- 
jority of  those  who  advertise,  with  this  view,  do  it  in  a  common  newspaper,  which 
probably  is  not  seen  by  a  twentieth  part  as  many  physicians  as  the  Journal.  In 
one  of  their  own  appropriate  publications,  it  would  arrest  their  attention,  and  a 
mutual  benefit  would  accrue  to  all  parties.  Occasionally,  a  physician's  eflfects  are 
sold  at  auction — and  generally  at  a  great  sacrifice,  on  account  of  the  neglect 
to  insert  an  advertisement  where  it  would  be  most  likely  to  meet  the  eye  of  Siose 
who  would  purchase  at  something  near  a  just  value. 

Owing  to  circumstances  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  editor,  there  has  been 
considerable  delay  in  publishing  the  remainder  of  Dr.  Jeffries's  lectures,  but  they 
will  now  soon  be  completed. 

Died. — In  Windsor,  Ct  Dr.  Lot  Humphrey,  a  revolutionary  pensioner,  aged 
7L— In  Frankfort,  Ky.  Dr.  L.  Wilkinson.— At  New  Orleans,  Dr.  H.  M.  Hubbard, 
a  native  of  Lexington,  Geo. 

Whole  iirimher  ofdeathain  Boaton  for  the  week  endinp  Feb.  28,23.    Males,  13— Femalen,  10. 

Of  infkntile,  9-~luiig  fever,  4— drowned,  1— fits,  d— piles,  l->tiimor,  I.— t^^phons  fever,  1— Inflam- 
maUonof  ibe  lungs,  l-H:onsuuption,  3— canker  In  the  bowels,  1— burstlog  bloodvessel,  l~old  age,  9. 

ADV£RTIS£M£NTS. 

'VACCINE  VIRUS. 
Phtsiciaivs  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  may  hereafter  be  furnished  with  pore  vaccine  vims,  by 
addressinif  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  J<mra^—inelcnne  one  dollar.  Letters  must 
be  post-paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the  Post  Olfice.  The  virus  will  invariably  be  sent  by  the 
first  mail,  unless  some  other  mode  of  conveyance  is  directed.  Ten  chai^d  quills,  an  ample  quan- 
tity for  meeting  any  sudden  emergency,  and  certainly  sufficient  to  propagate  a  supply  from,  will  be 
secureSy  packed  in  a  letter.  The  gentleman  who  has  undertaken  to  keep  tlie  virus,  will  fUithfuHy 
supply  that  which  is  positively  genuine  and  recently  taken. 
BoHoUj  March  4,  1834. 

TO  PHYSICIANS. 

A  GOOD  situation  for  a  physician  Is  about  to  be  vacated  in  a  flourishing  village  fn  Worcester  County, 
and  within  ^  few  miles  of  the  town  of  Worcester.  The  place  may  be  secured  for  a  moderate  con- 
sideration if  applied  for  soon.  Applications  made  to  the  editor  of  this  Journal,  post-paid,  will  be 
promptly  attended  to.  March  4. 

An  eligible  country  situation  for  a  medical  practitioner,  in  one  Of  the  eastern  counties  of  Massaeha- 
setts,  for  sale.  One  desirous  of  purchasing,  may  obtain  further  information  by  applying  at  this  offlcew 
Letters  Irom  applicants,  post-paid,  directed  to  tbe  editor,  will  readi  the  advertiser  without  delay. 

February  18. 

PHILOSOPHICAL   AND   ASTRONOMICAL   APPARATUS. 

N.  B.  CHAMB&RLAfN,  No.  9  School  St.  Boston,  manufactures  Philosophical,  Astronomical,  Pnea- 
matic,  Hydrostatic,  and  Electrical  Apparatus,  Mechaniiiiil  Powers,  &c.  of  beautiful  workmanship, 
designed  for  Leeture  Rooms  and  public  instruction  in  SiSbooIs,  Academies  and  Colleges.  Portable 
models  of  the  Steam  Engine,  put  in  motion  by  a  spirit  lamp,  afforded  at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  can 
be  obtained  at  any  time,  by  addressing  the  advertiser  by  mail. 
BoHon,  F*bniary  4,  1835.  eptf.    - 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  D. 
CLAPP,  JR.  ati84  Washington  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  all  communicatious  must 
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THE    HOSPITALS    OF    PARIS. 

The  establishments  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  aod  in6rm  at  Paris  may  be 
distinguished  into  two  kinds, — one  consisting  of  the  hospitals,  properly 
so  called  ;  the  other  comprising  what  are  denominated  ^^  hospices,"  or 
houses  for  the  reception  ol  infants,  and  of  old  '  people  who  are  affected 
with  diseases  supposed  to  be  incurable. 

There  are  fourteen  hospitals  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and 
of  these  the  most  extensive,  the  oldest,  and  the  most  celebrated,  is  the 
Hotel  Dieu  ;  next  in  rank  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  comes  the  Hopital  de  la 
ChariUy  in  the  rue  Jacob  ;  and  then  follow  La  Pitie^  in  the  rue  Copeau  ; 
St,  Louis^  rue  St.  Louis  ;  the  Hopital  des  Enfans  Malades^  and  the 
Hopital  JVecfcer,  situated  next  to  one  another  in  the  rue  de  Sevres  ;  the 
Hopital  St*  ^ntoiruj  rue  du  faubourg  St.  Antoine  ;  the  Hopital  Cochin^ 
rue  du  faubourg  St.  Jacques  ;  the  Hopital  Beaujoriy  rue  dn  faubourg  St. 
Roule;  the  Hopital  des  VenerienSj  sometimes  called  the  Hopital  du  Jkidi^ 
or  the  Capucins,  rue  des  Capucins  ;  the  Hopital  des  Enfans  lyouoes; 
the  Maison  Royak  de  SantSy  rue  du  faubourg  St.  D^nis  ;  the  Jtlaison 
d^^ccouchementy  or  La  MaternitS  ;  and,  finally,  the  Clinical  Hospital  of 
the  Faculty^  Place  de  PEcole  de  M^decine,  which  has  been  opened 
within  the  last  few  weeks. 

The  Hospices  are  eight  in  number  ;  the  two  chief  are  Salpetriere  and 
Bicetre,  coptaining,  one  5400  beds,  the  other  above  3000.  Besides 
these  two  immense  establishments  we  have  the  Hospice  des  Incurables 
Hommes ;  the  Hospice  des  Incurables  Femmes ;  L^  Hospice  des  Menages; 
V  Hospice  des  Orphelins ;  L^  Hospice  de  la  RochefoucauU ;  and  V Insti- 
tution de  St.  Pierre.  Before  entering  on  a  description  of  each  hospital 
in  particular,  we  shall  give  a  few  statistical  observations  on  these  estab- 
lishments in  general,  for  most  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  work  lately 
published  by  M.  Milne  Edwards. 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  into  the  civil  hospitals  of  the  city  of 
Paris  in  1807  was  37,473  ;  in  1817  this  number  amounted  to  41,000 ; 
and  in  1 827  it  had  reached  the  sura  of  53,000  ;  the  average  admittances 
for  seven  years  between  1819  and  1825,  was  47,166,  giving  a  propor- 
tion of  1  ta  48  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

The  average  duration  of  time  which  each  patient  remains  in  the  hospi- 
tals is  35  days,  and  the  mortality  is  as  1  to  8.37. 

The  expense  of  keeping  up  the  hospitals  and  hospices,  which  is  de- 
frayed by  a  few  legacies,  but  chiefly  by  taxes  raised  on  the  theatres,  on 
the  pawnbrokers'  shops,  &c.,  amounts  to  about  2,700,000  francs  for  the 
rormer,  and  3,000,000  for  the  latter,  or  1,080,000  and  1,200,000  pounds 
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sterling  ;  and  each  patient  costs  in  the  hospitals  one  franc  fifteen  sob,  in 
the  hospices  one  franc  seventeen  sols,  per  day. 

The  hospitals  and  hospices  are  under  the  exclusive  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee called  the  ^^  Council  General  of  Hospitals,"  named,  we  believe, 
by  the  government,  and  at  present  composed  of  the  Prefects  of  the  Seine 
and  the  Police,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  the  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  five  or  six  marquises,  dukes,  barons,  and  commoners* 
The  executive  part  is  entrusted  to  a  ^'  commission  administrative,"  and 
each  principal  hospital  has  an  agent  de  surveillance^  who  lives  in  the  es- 
tablisbment,  and  who  directs  all  the  interior  concerns,  the  police,  ex« 
penses,  &c.  The  surgeons  and  physicians  of  the  hos|)itals  are  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Uouncil 
General,  who  send  in  to  him  a  list  of  three  names,  usually  selected  from 
the  medical  officers  of  the  Bureau  Central.  However,  from  a  late  in- 
cident it  would  appear  that  the  Council  General  assume  the  nomination, 
and  onlv  refer  to  the  Minister  on  special  occasions.  To  fill  the  office 
of  head  physician  the  candidate  must  be  at  least  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
have  been  employed  during  ten  years  in  the  civil  or  military  hospitals  ; 
for  physician  it  requires  forty  years  of  age,  and  twelve  years  of  doctorate. 
The  pupils  attached  to  the  hospitals  are  distinguished  into  internes  and 
extemes. 

The  internes  have  the  charge  of  the  patients  during  the  absence  of  the 
medical  men.  They  are  bound  to  make  the  evening  visit,  administer 
any  pressing  assistance  which  may  be  required  on  the  moment,  keep  an 
.account  of  the  cases,  &c.  The  internes  are  appointed  by  concours, 
from  candidates  of  all  nations.  Their  office  lasts  generally  for  four  years. 
They  are  lodged,  and  have  about  20{.  per  annum,  fire,  &c.  ^ 

The  extemes  are  also  chosen  by  concours.  Their  duty  is  to  aid  and 
supply  the  internes.  Besides  this,  each  medical  officer  is  attended  dur- 
ing his  visit,  by  an  eleve  en  pharmacies  who  acts  as  apothecary.  And  in 
the  four  hospitals  where  the  cliniques  of  the  faculty  are  given,  there  is  a 
chefde  clinique^  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  observations,  and  make  the 
autopsies,  &c.,  for  the  professor.  They  are  appointed  by  the  dean,  and 
have  20J.  per  annum,  with  lodging.  Finally,  the  duty  of  nurses  is  per- 
formed by  the  sxurs  hospitaliers^  better  known  as  Sisters  of  Charity. 
There  is  about  one  to  every  five  or  six  patients. 

Patients,  desirous  of  being  admitted  into  the  hospitals,  must  address 
themselves  to  a  committee,  who  sit  near  the  Hotel  Dieu.  This,  the 
bureau  central^  is  composed  of  twelve  physicians  and  six  surgeons,  all 
chosen  by  concours.  They  examine  the  patients,  and  give  them  tickets 
of  admission  to  tbeir  special  hospitals  ;  but  in  any  case  of  emergency  the 
patient  is  admitted  by  the  agent  de  surveillance  on  the  advice  of  the 
interne. 


HOTEL    DIEU. 

This  is  the  largest  and  most  ancient  of  the  Parisian  hospitals.  The 
two  immense  ranges  of  building  which  compose  it,  are  erected,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  bank  of  the  river  Seine,  and  are  connected  together  by 
a  covered  wooden  bridge.  The  great  mortality  which  formerly  prevailed 
in  this  hospital  was  attributed  to  its  unfavorable  situation  ;  but  other 
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causeS)  or  a  different  nature,  which  are  now  happily  removed,  contributed 
in  a  much  greater  degree  to  this  result.  As  late  as  the  middle  6f  the 
last  century,  the  patients  were  crowded  together,  without  any  distinction 
of  disease,  or  any  regard  for  the  consequences  which  invariably  arise 
when  sufficient  space  is  not  allowed  for  a  free  circulation  of  fresh  air 
through  the  wards.  At  that  time  the  hospital  was  surrounded  by  houses; 
the  number  of  beds  was  double  what  it  is  at  present ;  patients  affected 
with  contagious  diseases  and  mental  alienation,  the  old  and  infirm,  lying- 
in  women,  in  short,  those  laboring  under  every  possible  disease,  were 
indiscriminately  admitted,  and  crowded  together,  four  in  each  be(l,  and 
on  some  occasions  six,  or  even  more. 

But  these  and  many  other  abuses  have  been  long  since  removed  ;  and 
the  Hotel  Dieu  is  now  not  only  the  hospital  where  the  patients  are  best 
treated,  but  one  of  the  most  healthy  in  the  capital. 

The  number  of  beds  amounts  to  a  little  more  than  1000 ;  and  the  ser- 
vice of  the  hospital  is  administered  by  three  surgeons,  ten  physicians, 
nineteen  internes,  and  eighty-four  e&ternes  and  eleves  en  pharmacie.  In 
the  year  1833,  the  number  of  patients  admitted  was  16,992,  of  whom 
1783  died,  giving  a  mortality  of  1  to  9.5.  Adynamic  fevers  and  hospital 
gangrene,  once  so. frequent,  are  now  rarely  seen  ;  but  inflammations  of 
the  internal  viscera  are  very  frequent  after  surgical  operations.  For  the 
last  fifteen  years  the  body  of  every  patient  who  died  in  the  hospital  has 
been  carefully  examined  ;  and  the  autopsies  have  clearly  shown  this  re- 
markable circumstance,  that  the  greater  number  of  those  cut  off  durin^ 
the  after-treatment  of  surgical  disease,  fell  victims  to  an  inflammation  of 
the  chest,  abdomen,  or  some  other  internal  viscus  ;  hence  general  and 
local  bleeding,  refrigerants,  counter-irritants,  &c.,  are  very  generally 
used  ;  while,  for  nearly  SOOO  patients,  not  more  than  a  pound  of  bark 
internally,  and  a  few  pounds  externally,  are  consumed  during  the  course 
of  the  year. 

The  surgeons  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  are  MM.  Dupuytren,  Breschet,  and 
Sanson,  who  divide  between  them  about  224  beds.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  say  anything  of  the  first,  who  is  already  sufficiently  known  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  in  Europe.  Before  his  late  ill- 
ness, M.  Dupuytren  used  to  lecture  five  times  a  week,  and  spend  at 
least  four  or  five  hours  per  day  in  the  hospital  ;  his  methods  of  treating 
artificial  anus,  spots  in  the  cornea,  gangrena  senilis,  &c.  are  familiar  to 
every  one. 

During  the  year  1822,  280  cases  of  fracture  were  treated  in  the  hos- 
pital, almost  all  by  simple  position  of  the  limb  ;  and  fractures  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur  and  humerus,  exclusively  in  thib  manner.  During  the  same 
year  there  were  111  amputations  of  limbs  or  tumors  ;  62  operations  for 
cataract ;  33  for  strangulated  hernia,  and  8  for  stone.  The  amputations 
are  generally  made  with  the  circular  flap  ;  the  cases  of  hernia  are  operated 
on  at  a  very  early  period,  and  the  operation  of  depression  is  the  favorite 
one  for  cataract.  The  operation  for  the  stone  succeeds,  according  to 
M.  Dupuytren's  account,  in  five-sixths  of  the  cases  ;  for  hernia,  in 
three-fifths ;  for  cataract,  in  seven-eighths  :  and  that  for  fistula  lacbry- 
rnaUs,  by  the  introduction  of  a  canula  of  gold  or  platinum,  in  nineteen- 
twentietbs. 
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M.  fireschet,  tbe  second  surgeon,  is  also  well  known  by  his  works  on 
comparative'  and  pathological  anatomy  ;  he  has  lately  introduced  a  new 
method  of  treating  varicocele  by  compression  ;  the  good  effects  of  which 
mav  he  daily  seen  in  his  wards. 

M.  Sanson,  in  addition  to  his  clinical  lectures,  has  also  established,  at 
tbe  hospital,  a  clinique  for  diseases  of  the  eye. 

The  medical  service  comprises  ten  physicians,  who  have  between 
them  776  beds  :  the  number  of  patients  in  the  medical  wards  amounts  to 
about  9000  per  annum  ;  and  the  mortality  is  as  one  to  thirteen.  Of  the 
physicians,  we  can  only  mention  M.  Chomel  (who  delivers  an  esicellent 
clinique  three  times  a  week,  and  who  is  favorably  known  by  his  works  on 

Sneral  pathology  and  typhous  fever)  ;  M.  Magendie  and  M .  Recamier  ; 
3  latter  practitioner  employs,  with  much  success,  compression,  in  the 
treatment  of  cancerous  affections,  and  is  a  strong  advocate  for  cold  affu- 
sion in  cases  of  fever.  Besides  the  clinique  of  M.  Chomel,  which  he 
delivers  as  Professor  to  the  School  of  Medicine,  MM.  Piorry  and 
Trousseau  lecture  three  times  a  week  on  the  patients  confided  to  their 
care. 

[To  be  continued.] 


EJECTION  OF  A  STONE  FROM  THE  RIGHT  BRONCHUS,  BY  EMETICS. 

BT  CHARLES  J.  H.  RAT,   OF   T0I7BRID6E,  EIVGLAND. 

Jonathan  Bumpstead,  a  delicate-looking  boy,  aetat.  10,  was  on  the 
20th  of  August  in  perfect  health.  While  rolling  upon  the  grass  that  day, 
in  sport,  and  having  a  stone  in  his  mouth,  he  attempted  to  call  out,  when 
the  stone  sudflenly  disappeared  from  tbe  mouth,  and  produced  by  its  new 
position  an  immediate  sense  of  suffocation,  succeeded  by  frequent  and 
violent  paroxysms  of  coughing,  dyspnoea,  profuse  perspirations,  and  com- 
plete inability  to  lie  in  tbe  horizontal  posture.  Several  practitioners  were 
forthwith  consulted,  and  aperients  with  other  means  were  prescribed,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  the  passage  of  the  stone,  but  without  effecting  that 
object,  or  in  any  way  mitigating  the  distressing  symptoms.  I  first  saw 
him  early  in  November,  about  twelve  weeks  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident,  and  feeling  much  interested  in  the  case,  from  the  preceding 
history,  I  was  induced  to  pay  attention  to  it,  as  it  was  then  evident  that 
his  constitution  could  not  long  bear  up  against  such  continued  suffering. 
He  was  much  emaciated,  had  repeated  fits  of  coughing,  with  copious 
frothy  expectoration  and  dyspnoea  ;  he  was  unable  to  run,  or  to  walk 
fast,  appeared  much  distressed  in  ascending  the  stairs,  and  could  not  lie 
in  the  horizontal  posture  ;  his  pulse  was  small  and  frequent ;  tongue 
whitish ;  bowels  regular ;  urine  scanty  and  high-colored  ;  perspiration 
profuse.  He  complained  much  of  thirst,  and  felt  a  disinclination  for 
nourishment.  On  auscultating  either  side,  the  loaded  mucous  rattle,  so 
characteristic  of  sub-acute  bronchitis,  was  distinct ;  but  in  the  right  supe- 
rior thoracic  region  a  peculiar  loud  wheezing,  as  though  caused  by  some 
uncommon  obstruction,  was  evident.  I  marked  the  exact  situation  on 
his  chest,  with  ink,  where  this  peculiar  sound  appeared  to  originate,  and 
on  frequent  subsequent  explorations  found  it  to  be  stationary.    Cionsider- 
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ing  the  horizontal  position  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  the  stone  passing 
from  the  mouth  to  have  been  favorable  to  its  entering  the  trachea,  with 
the  inclination  of  that  passage  to  the  right  side  as  it  enters  the  chest,  as 
also  the  increased  size  of  the  right  bronchus  when  compared  with  the 
left,  I  felt  satisfied  that  it  must  have  taken  that  uncommon  course,  and 
was  there  producing  the  peculiar  loud  wheezing  which  I  have  described. 
I  proposed  a  perseverance  in  the  use  of  emetics,  as  alone  likely  to  prove 
serviceable.  This  was  willingly  acceded  to,  and  he  commenced  with 
the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  ipecacuan,  in  full  nauseating  doses  every 
other  morning.  Finding,  however,  that  these  produced  much  after-ex- 
citement, I  discontinued  their  use,  and  suggested  the  employment  of  the 
sulphate  of  zinc,  which  answered  my  intent  equally  well,  without  pro- 
ducing the  same  unpleasant  consequence.  This  plan  was  persevered  in 
every  other  morning,  for  nearly  three  weeks,  when,  after  having  taken  a 
full  dose  attended  with  violent  retching,  he  ejected  the  stone,  to  the 
comfort  and  delight  of  himself  and  his  friends,  who  instantly  apprized  me 
of  the  circumstance,  bringing  the  stone  with  them,  which  I  have  now  io 
my  possession.  In  size  and  shape  it  much  resembles  a  small  date  stone, 
and  weighs  half  a  drachm.  The  following  day,  on  applying  the  stetho- 
scope over,  my  ink  mark^  I  could  discover  no  obstruction  as  before  the 
ejection  of  the  stone,  nor  any  variation  from  the  opposed  side.  He 
complained  of  considerable  heat  in  the  chest  after  the  stone  was  removed, 
but  be  can  now  lie  in  the  .horizontal  posture,  run  up-stairs  without  incon- 
venience, has  little  or  no  cough  or  Expectoration,  and  appears  to  be  rapidly 
convalescing,  after  about  sixteen  weeks  of  severe  suffering. — Lancet. 


A  SINGULAR  CASE  OF  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  LENS  IN  BOTH  EYES. 

BT  JOHN  WATSON,  M.D.  OF  NEW  YORK* 

Benjamin  Wilcox,  a  seaman,  in  the  New  York  hospital,  bom  in  New 
England,  aged  30,  has  had  a  tremulous  irides  as  long  as  he  can  recollect. 
His  sight  has  always  been  weak.  About  ten  years  ago  he  received  a 
blow  from  a  rope  which  brought  on  inflammation.  Since  the  receipt  of 
the  injury,  these  frequent  attacks  have  materially  injured  his  vision,  and 
for  the  last  seven  years  this  eye  has  been  of  little  use,  although  there  is 
still  a  slight  degree  of  vision  remaining.  The  cornea  is  clouded,  and 
the  whole  anterior  chamber  has  a  dull  bluish  cast.  But  what  is  most 
singular,  is,  that  when  he  entered  the  hospital.  May  20th,  1832,  the  lens 
was  discovered  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humor,  floating 
before  the  relaxed  and  tremulous  iris.  On  the  day  subsequent  to  this, 
DO  appearance  of  the  displaced  lens  was  to  be  discovered.  For  dilating 
the  pupil  the  eyelids  were  besmeared  with  the  dilute  extract  of  strarao* 
uium,  and  again  on  the  second  day  after  admission  the  lens  was  found 
floating  in  front  of  the  iris  ;  it  appeared  to  have  lost  its  translucency.  The 
patient  was  directed  to  recline  backwards  ;  and  in  doing  so,  the  lens  also 
fell  backwards  into  its  natural  situation.  Until  within  a  few  days  of  his 
admission,  the  patient  was  ignorant  of  this  condition  of  his  left  lens  ;  but 
be  stated  that  for  three  and  a  half  years  he  bad  bad  a  similar  displacaooent 
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of  the  leos  of  the  other  eye  ;  but  at  present  the  right  eye  is  clear,  and  in 
every  respect  appears  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  the  tremulous  con- 
dition of  the  iris  as  before  noted  ;  yet  the  patient  has  very  imperfect  vision 
in  this  organ,  for  although  it  is  more  useful  to  him  than  his  left  eye,  he 
has  still  not  sufficient  light  to  distinguish  letters  even  of  the  largest  print. 
The  lens  of  the  right  eye,  as  he  says,  disappeared  from  the  anterior 
chamber  a  few  days  before  he  entered,  and  it  has  not  since  fallen  forward  ; 
according  to  his  own  report,  he  can  plainly  discover  it,  apparently  like  a 
bright  round  spot  in  one  corner  of  the  eye.  Both  irides  are  nearly  im- 
moveable by  this  impression  of  light,  yet  the  pupils  do  contract  just  suf- 
ficiently to  be  observed  when  the  eyes  are  suddenly  opened.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  the  patient's  statement  in  relation 
to  bis  right  eye.  •  Thousands,  he  says,  have  examined  it,  and  many  phy-* 
sicians  of  New  England  have  taken  minutes  of  his  case.  They  have 
probably  not  noticed  the  like  affection  of  the  right  eye,  owing  to  the 
dimness  of  the  cornea.  His  first  notice  of  this  peculiar  affection  was  a 
severe  and  sudden  pain  in  the  eye  while  he  was  stooping  forward.  On 
reauesting  some  one  near  him  to  look  into  the  eye,  he  was  informed  that 
a  little  bag  of  water  hung  immediately  before  the  sight.  He  lay  down, 
covered  his  face  with  two  or  three  folds  of  a  handkerchief,  and  all  at 
once  the  pain  subsided,  and  the  little  bag  of  water  disappeared.  Subse- 
quent to  this,  whenever  he  stooped,  especially  if  in  a  dark  place,  or  dur- 
ing a  dark  day,  the  lens  would  fall  forward.  In  clear  weather  this  was 
not  the  case,  and  on  cloudy  days,  if  the  lens  was  not  down,  he  could  at 
will  displace  it,  and  this  he  was  often  induced  to  do,  to  satisfy  the  curi- 
osity of  his  friends,  or  of  strangers.  But  while  the  sun  shone,  or  in  a 
strong  light,  he  could  not  do  this.  While  the  lens  is  down,  there  b 
alwavs  pain  in  the  eve.  We  have  tried  the  effect  of  convex  glasses, 
and  bis  sight  is  much  better  when  he  wears  them.  He  is  a  stout,  healthy 
man,  and  has  never  suffered  from  any  constitutional  disease.  He  had 
visited  the  Eye  Infirmary  prior  to  admission,  but  neither  there  nor  at  the 
Hospital  was  it  considered  proper  to  attempt  any  operation  for  his  relief. 
^ote. — For  another  case  of  the  preceding  affection,  see  Medico-Chi- 
rur.  April,  1833,  page  299,  from  Damour's. 
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A  CASE  OP  ENCYSTED  TUMOR  SITUATED  IN  THE  BICEPS-CRURIS 

MUSCLE. 

BT  J.  P.  HETTATTER,  M.D.   PRIIfCE  EDWARD   COVIfTT,   TIROIlflA.. 
[Oommanicated  for  tbe  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joarnal.J 

The  case  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  communication,  had  existed 
about  fifteen  years.  The  patient,  at  the  time  the  operation  was  perform- 
ed, was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  of  sound  constitution  and  good  general 
health.  The  history  furnished  (by  the  patient  himself)  was,  that  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  while  sustaining  a  heavy  weight,  he  felt  something  give 
way  in  the  thigh,  a  little  above  the  ham,  causmg  him  to  sink  under  his 
burtheo  ;  attended  with  severe  pain  at  the  time,  and  succeeded  by  lame- 
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uess  of  some  days  duratioD,  with  evident  and  well-defiaed  soreness  about 
the  spot.  The  soreness  as  well  as  the  lameness  subsiding  after  a  week 
or  two,  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  the  injury  for  severd  months.  At 
ibis  time  a  small  tumor  was  discovered,  and  seemed  to  occupy  exactly 
the  situation  in  which  the  sensations  of  giving  way  and  pain  had  been 
felt.  When  first  perceived,  the  tumor  was  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg, 
hard,  and  regularly  formed*  From  this  period  it  enlai'ged  progressively, 
but  slowly,  impairing  the  motions  of  the  limb,  and  becoming  more  and 
more  painful  as  it  increased  in  size.  About  a  year  before  the  tumor  was 
removed,  its  growth  was  ragid,  and  it  was  very  painful  at  times. 

When  I  examined  the  case,  an  enlargement  presented,  fully  eleven 
inches  in  length,  and  four  or  five  in  thickness,  of  unequal .  surface  and 
very  firm  and  elastic.  The  tumor  occupied  fully  three-fifihs  of  the 
biceps-flexor-cruris  ;  extending,  by  a  bagging  elongation,  below  the  ham. 
Long  pressure  in  the  ham  had  interrupted  the  circdlation  so  as  to  dilate 
the  veins  below  it,  which  in  many  parts  of  the  leg,  were  in  a  varico^^ 
state.  The  motions  of  flexion  and  extension,  though  they  varied  its 
firmness  and  prominence,  did  not  materially  change  the  position  of  the 
tumor ;  it  was  less  Bxed  and  hard  when  the  limb  was  flexed,  and  could 
also  be  made  to  glide  from  side  to  side  when  in  this  position. 

The  magnitude  of  the  tumor,  its  progressive  and  rapid  growth,  together 
with  the  increasing  pain  and  helplessness  of  the  limb,  determined  me  to 
attempt  its  removal,  which  was  executed  as  follows.  The  patient  Was 
extended  on  a  long  table,  with  his  back  uppermost.  A  longitudinal  inci- 
sion was  now  made,  commencing  two  inches  above  the  femoral  extremity 
of  the  tumor,  and  continded  three  inches  below  the  ham.  A  transverse 
section  was  next  made  on  one  side,  a  little  exterior  to  the  outer  margin 
of  the  biceps.  These  several  incisions  were  carried  cautiously  through 
the  integuments  and  cellular  substance  until  the  surface  of  the  tumor  was 
distinctly  perceived.  The  flaps  were  then  dissected  back  on  each  side 
low  enough  to  expose  the  whole  of  it,  as  far  as  its  imbedding  between 
the  hamstrings  would  permit.  Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  surface 
•of  the  tuRior  now,  it  was  discovered  that  muscular  fibres,  greatly  extend- 
ed and  attenuated,  fornied  its  surface  ;  and  by  tracing  the  tumor,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  biceps-flexor-cruris  was  its  exclusive  seat.  Some 
embarrassment  and  perplexity  was  here  experienced  as  to  the  nature  of 
<be  case.  The  idea  that  the  muscle  might  be  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy 
•aflTorded  the  best,  but  not  a  satisfactory  explanation.  It  was,  however, 
•determined  to  cut  into  the  tumor  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the 
rousde,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  its  nature.  Accordingly  the  scalpel  was 
introduced,  by  cautious  dissection,  and  its  entrance  into  a  cavity  was 
announced  by  the  gush  of  blood  and  a  thick  fluid  of  a  brownish  complex- 
ion. The  opening  being  enlarged  sufficiently  to  admit  the  finger,  its  in- 
troduction discovered  the  existence  of  an  extensive  cavity.  The  semi- 
fluid which  had  continued  to  issue  being  now  carefully  pressed  out,  the 
opening  was  enlai^ed  by  extending  the  incisions  quite  to  the  extremities 
of  the  emptied  cavity.  After  sponging  out  the  wound,  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  cyst,  varying  from  one  quarter  to  one  half  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
bounded  the  cavity  in  which  tne  matter  had  been  confined.  The  next 
step  in  the  operation  was  to  dissect  away  the  cyst,  which  was  accom* 
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Elished  with  some  difiicuhy  on  account  of  its  great  extent  and  deep  im- 
edding  between  the  hamstrings.  Its  removal  was,  at  length,  effected  ; 
and  upon  examining  the  cavity  from  which  it  had  been  taken,  it  was  sa* 
tisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  cyst  had  been  surrounded  and  covered  in 
every  part  by  the  fibres  of  the  biceps,  and  that  the  tumor  must  have 
originated  within  the  belly  and  substance  of  the  muscle.  The  cavity 
was  cleared  of  blood  ;  and  as  no  arterial  jets  could  he  perceived,  ligatures 
(of  course)  were  not  required,  the  bleeding  being  only  of  the  oozing 
character.  The  flaps,  which  bad  been  turned  back,  were  now  brought 
together  and  retained  in  apposition  by  stitches  of  the  interrupted  suture, 
supported  by  adhesive  straps,  compresses  and  bandages. 

The  man  suflTered  much  during  the  operation,  became  faint,  and  re- 
quired diffusible  stimulants  to  restore  the  exhausted  and  sinking  energies. 
Reaction  came  on  after  a  short  time,  and  the  patient  became  comfortable, 
except  the  usual  pain  and  smarting  always  succeeding  surgical  operations. 
Little  traumatic  fever  followed,  scarcely  exceeding  the  elevated  excite- 
ment of  health.  The  pain  of  the  muscle  continued  for  some  days.  In 
six  days  the  dressings  were  removed  ;  at  which  time,  most  of  the  wound 
bad  united  by  the  first  intention.  In  ten  days  from  the  time  of  the  ope- 
ration, the  wound  had  healed,  except  a  part  of  one  of  the  flaps,  which 
from  its  extent,  extreme  thinness,  and  feeble  circulation,  became  eangre- 
DOU8  and  sloughed.     At  the  date  of  this  communication  the  man  is  well. 

Remarks, — In  the  foregoing  case  there  can  be  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  tumor  originated  in  rupture  of  some  of  the  central  fibres  of  the 
biceps-cruris,  and  that  the  accident  must  have  occurred  when  the  sensa- 
tions of  pain  and  giving  way  were  first  felt  in  the  thigh.  It  is  also  very 
probable  that  effusion  of  blood  took  place  at  the  same  time  into  the  cavity 
of  the  wound,  which  we  may  suppose  was  formed  by  retraction  of  the 
ruptured  fibres  of  the  muscle.  The  cyst  which  bounded  the  tumor,  and 
constituted  the  parietes  of  its  cavity,  must  have  resulted  from  coagulable 
hrmph,'effused  by  the  capillaries  of  the  wounded  and  newly  created  sur- 
faces during  their  adhesive  efforts  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  Poured  out 
from,  and  deposited  upon  these  irritated  and  inflamed  surfaces,  the  lymph 
became  organized  (as  in  ordinary  cases,  when  it  is  the  bond  of  union  of 
divided  parts),  simply  by  elongation  and  extension  into  it,  of  the  arterial 
and  nervous  capillaries  of  the  supporting  textures.  But,  in  the  present 
case,  the  surface^  not  being  allowed  to  approximate  and  reunite,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  the  contractions  of  the  biceps,  from  the  unrestrained  motions 
of  the  limb,  and  the  eflliised  blood,  the  lymph  became  organized  upon  the 
surfaces  of  the  wound,  and  formed  into  a  membrane.  Once  iormed> 
the  actions  of  the  cyst  were  maintained  by  an  independent  interstitial  and 
irriutive  vitality,  presiding  over  its  economy,  which,  though  feeble  and 
imperfect,  effected  (nevertheless)  its  farther  development  and  growth  ; 
and  enabled  it,  likewise,  to  resist  the  absorbing  powers  of  the  surround- 
ing textures.  The  internal  surface  of  this  newly-formed  membrane  pos- 
sessed, also,  absorbing  and  secreting  properties  ;  and  to  the  latter,  the 
fluid  (which  filled  the  cavity  and  mainly  influenced  the  enlai^ement  of 
the  tumor)  must  be  attributed. 

A  cyst  formed  according  to  these  views,  may  be  regarded  as  a  decidu- 
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ODS  membrane,  originating  from  inflammation  induced  in  unnatural  or 
accidental  surfaces,  kept  asunder,  disturbed  and  irritated,  dnring  xh6 
efforts  of  the  adhesive  inflammation.  That  such  was  the  process  in  the 
formation  of  the  cyst  and  tumor,  of  the  preceding  case,  is  at  least  pro- 
bable. 

The  accident  which  originated  the  foregoing  case  is  one  of  not  very 
infrequent  occurrence.  I  have  myself  known  several  instances  of  it  ; 
but  a  similar  result  has  never  before  been  witnessed  by  me.  Having 
once  been  followed  by  troublesome,  nay,  dangerous  consequences,  the 
accident  might  again  present  a  case  similar  or  even  of  a  more  serious 
character.  For  this  reason  chiefly  the  case  has  been  regarded  as  fraught 
with  some  interest,  and  communicated  to  the  medical  public  with  the 
following  remediate  suggestions. 

After  all  such  accidents  it  might  be  advisable  to  restrain  the  patient,  as 
in  cases  of  fracture  ;  to  support  the  injured  parts  with  compresses,  roll- 
ers and  splints  ;  and  to  maintain  such  confinement  as  the  severity  of  the 
case  may  seem  to  demand.  Should  fever,  or  any  other  constitutional 
disturbances,  occur,  they  should  be  promptly  met  by  appropriate  reme* 
dies.  Every  measure  calculated  to  promote  reunion  should  be  adopted 
end  rigidly  enforced. 

February  18,  1836. 


MEDICAL    QUESTIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — Reports  not  unfrequently  reach  us  of  certain  individuals  who  have 
fallen  victims  to  a  prescribed  course  of  regimen.  These  persons  are 
said,  by  gentlemen  who  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  confidence,  to  have 
pertinaciously  followed  the  course  till  they  reached  a  point  of  reduction 
from  which  there  was  no  recovery.  If  these  are  facts,  they  ought  to  be 
collected  and  published.  And  I  beg  leave,  through  your  Journal,  to 
request  my  medical  brethren,  if  they  have  been  called  to  advise  in  such 
cases,  that  they  will  have  the  kindness  to  answer,  briefly,  the  following 
interrogatories,  by  m'ail,  as  early  as  convenient. 

Should  the  substance  of  their  replies  ever  be  embodied  in  a  small  vo- 
lume, they  will  not  only  receive  a  copy  and  the  thanks  of  the  author,  but 
will  have  the  pleasure  to  know  they  are  assisting  in  the  settlement  of  a 
Question  of  great  interest  to  the  country.  If  it  sBould  appear  probable 
tnat  their  patient  was  laboring  under  a  decline  at  the  commencement  of 
the  change  of  diet,  this  ought  in  candor  to  be  fully  disclosed. 

It  will  be  perceived,  by  the  tenor  of  the  questions,  that  they  are  de- 
signed to  embrace  not  only  uiifortuAate  results  of  a  change  of  diet,  but 
sucb  as  are  favorable.  There  are,  in  our  community,  considerable  num- 
bers who  have  entirely  excluded  animal  food  from  their  diet.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  that  the  results  of  sucb  experiments,  so  difficult  to  be 
found  in  this  land  of  plenty,  should  be  ascertained  and  thrown  before  the 
profession  and  the  community.  Will  physicians,  then,  have  the  kind- 
ness, if  they  know  of  any  persons  in  their  vicinity  who  have  excluded 
aniinal  food  from  their  diet  for  a  year  or  over,  to  lend  them  this  number 
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of  the  Journal,  and  ask  them  to  forward  to  Milo  L.  North,  Hartford, 
Conn,  as  early  as  convenient,  the  result  of  this  change  of  diet  on  their 
health  and  constitution,  in  accordance  with  the  following  inquiries. 

1.  Was  your  bodily  strength  either  increased 'or  diminished  by  ex- 
cluding animal  food  from  your  diet  ? 

2.  Were  the  animal  sensations,  connected  with  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, more — or  less  agreeable  ? 

3.  Was  the  mind  clearer  ;  and  could  it  continue  a  laborious  investiga- 
tion longer  than  when  you  subsisted  on  mixed  diet  ? 

4.  What  constitutional  infirmities  were  aggravated  or  removed  ? 

5.  Had  you  fewer  colds  or  other  febrile  attacks— or  the  reverse  ? 

6.  What  length  of  time,  the  trial  ? 

7.  Was  the  change  to  a  vegetable  diet  in  your  case  preceded  by  the 
use  of  an  uncommon  proportion  of  animal  food,  or  of  high  seasoning  or 
of  stimulants  ? 

8.  Was  this  change  accompanied  by  a  substitution  of  cold  water  for 
tea  and  coffise  during  the  experiment  ? 

9.  Is  a  vegetable  diet  more — or  less  aperient  than  mixed  ? 

10.  Do  you  believe,  from  your  experience,  that  the  health  of  either 
laborers  or  students  would  be  promoted  by  the  exclusion  of  animal  food 
from  their  diet  i 

11.  Have  you  selected,  from  your  own  observation,  any  articles  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  as  particularly  healthy  or  otherwise  } 

N.  B. — Short  answers  to  these  inquiries  are  all  that  is  necessary  ;  and 
as  a  copy  of  the  latter  is  retained  by  the  writer,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  refer  to  them  numerically,  without  the  trouble  of  transcribing  each 
question. 

Hartford,  February  25,  1835. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL, 

BOSTON,    MARCH    11,    1835. 


STATE  LUNATIC  HOSPITAL  AT  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Within  a  few  days,  a  friend  has  kindly  sent  to  our  address  the  second 
annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  this  humane  institution,  Samuel  B. 
Woodward,  M.D.  It  includes  the  time  between  Dec.  1st,  1833,  and  Nov. 
30th,  1834,  and  is  well  worth  the  perusal  of  the  professional,  as  well  as 
the  general  reader. 

From  an  accurately  drawn  tabular  statement,  appended  to  the  treasur- 
er's report  to  the  Executive,  it  appears  that  during  the  period  adverted  to, 
two  hundred  and  seventy-two  lunatics  were  received  at  the  hospital.  Of 
this  catalogue,  it  is  curious  to  remark  that  one  hundred  and  V^trtyseven^ 
two  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole,  were  single  persons  ;  and  only^y!^* 
seven  out  of  the  whole  number,  had  husbands  or  wives  living  at  the  time. 
Careful  observation  has  long  since  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  unmar- 
ried, both  male  and  female,  are  more  liable  to  become  insane^  from  all 
caases,  than  the  married. 
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It  is  no  less  interesting,  in  a  statistical  view,  that  exactly  iwelve  vndawa 
and  the  same*  number  otwidowersy  were  inmates  of  the  asylum  ;  but  the 
causes  producing  insanity  in  the  two,  were  widely  different.  The  widows 
were  lunatics,  mostly,  from  an  unknoton  cause  ;  the  widowers,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  became  insane  by  excessive  drinking. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  insanity  in  the  ancient  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  the  land  of  the  pious  pilgrims — and  with  shame  it  is  spo- 
ken— is  intemperance y  that  horribJy  debasing  vice,  which  saps  the  founda- 
tion of  reason,  and  makes  man  a  beggar,  a  brute,  a  criminal,  a  fury,  and 
everything,  in  turn,  which  is  loathsome  and  abominable  in  the  estimation 
of  a  virtuous  mind. 

The  next,  assuming  to  become  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  insanity, 
in  a  cultivated,  intelligent,  christianized  community,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  has  its  origin  in  the  very  lowest  propensities  of  animal  nature  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  the  more  shocking  to  reflect  upon  the  sad  havoc  which 
is  continually  made  of  both  body  and  soul  by  this  solitary  vice,  that  in- 
variably prostrates  the  physical  and  intellectual  powers,  and  leaves  the 
self-polluted  wretch,  in  the  sequel,  a  burden  to  himself  and  a  reproach  to 
our  imperfect  systems  of  moral  education. 

We  admire  the  plain,  business-like  paper  of  the  trustees,  who  present 
at  once  a  chart  of  all  that  is  important  to  be  known. 

''The  class  of  incurables  now  embraces,  and  probably  always  must  em- 
brace, a  large  proportion  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  hospital.  This  fact  is 
an  important  one  in  reference  to  the  success  of  the  Institution.  Of  the 
whole  number,  one  hundred  and  eighteen^  in  the  hospital,  over  seventy 
belong  to  this  class.  Whilst  the  return  of  so  large  a  body  of  our  fellow- 
beings  to  the  bosom  and  business  of  society,  is  for  the  most  part  hopeless, 
the  State  may  well  console  itself  with  the  reflection  that  their  condition 
here  is  very  essentially  improved.  The  maniac  of  the  roost  ferocious 
character,  has  here  been,  not  indeed  cured,  but  tamed  and  restdred  to 
the  comforts  and  decencies  of  life." 

In  the  following  extract  they  have  certainly  given  the  higher  authorities 
of  the  State  some  valuable  information,  for  which  physicians  will  feel 
equally  obliged. 

''  During  the  past  year,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  patients  have  been  re- 
r.eived  into  the  hospital ;  ofiheBe^jyty-Jive  were  old  cases,  and  sixty-four 
recent  ones.  In  the  same  period,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  have  been  dis- 
charged ;  of  these,  forty^nine  were  old  cases,  and  sixty-six  recent  ones. 
Of  those  discharged,  sixty-four  were  cured — twenty-two  improved — sixteen 
8tationary---/bur  idiotic — eight  have  died,  and  one  has  eloped.  The  cures 
amount  to Jyly-five  and  threefourths  per  cent. 

By  an  examination  of  the  tables  o( fourteen  French,  and  twelve  English 
hospitals,  only  two  are  found — one  English  and  one  French — in  which  the 
proportion  of  cures  is  a  very  litt(e  larger  :  and  both  of  these  were  private 
institutions,  where  a  selection  of  patients  could  be  made.  In  five  Ame- 
rican hospitals,  running  through  a  period  of  more  than  one  hundred  years, 
the  proportion  of  cures  is  less. 

Of  the  forty-nine  old  cases,  discharged  during  the  year,  ten  have  been 
cured,  sixteen  improYed^  fourteen  are  stationary, /oifr  have  died,  and  one 
has  eloped — the  cures  amounting  to  twenty  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Of  the  sixty^six  recent  cases,  fifty-four  have  been  cured,  six  improved, 
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two  stationary,  and  four  have  died — the  cures  amounting  to  eigkty4v>o 
and  a  quarter  per  cent. 

The  average  of  recoveries  in  this  hospital  {55  3-4  per  cent)  may  very 
properly  be  contrasted  with  that  of  several  foreign  public  hospitals.  In 
thirteen  in  Great  Britain,  the  average  is  35  per  cent.  In  Jive  French 
hospitals,  it  is  43  p^r  cent.     In  four  in  Germany,  it  is  31  per  cent,. 

The  average  number  of  patients  in  this  hospital,  during  the  year,  has 
been  one  hundred  and  seventeen.  Of'  tjiese  eight  have  died,  which  is  a 
proportion  of  one  in  fourteen  and  five-eighths  y  or  6  4-5  per  cent.  In  French 
hospitals,  where  the  tables  have  been  examined,  the  average  of  deaths  is 
twenty-two  per  cent ;  and  those  of  England  twenty-four  per  cent. 

The  number  of , town  paupers  in  the  hospital,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
vfSA  forty-seven  ;  and  of  State  pauper^,  thirty-two.  Eleven  have  been  re- 
ceived during  the  year  by  order  of  the  higher  courts.  Of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  patients,  that  have  been  in  the  hospital,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  were  admitted  by  judicial  authority,  and  one  Au^^red  and 
nine  were  private  patients  ;  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  were  males,  one 
hundred  and  seven  females.  One  hundred  and  seventeen  were  recent  cases; 
one  hundred  and  fifty  fi^ve^  old  ones.  Of  the  thirty-six  charged  with  high 
offences,  who  have  been  committed  to  the  hospital  since  it  was  opened, 
eighteen  attempted  homicide,  and  nine  actually  committed  the  crime." 

New  edifices  are  undoubtedly  required,  in  order  to  meet  the  original 
design  of  the  legislature,  and  the  constant  demands  upon  the  institution. 

^'  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  hospital  has  been  constantly  full 
during  the  past  year.  For  a  period  o^  five  months,  an  accurate  record 
was  kept  of  the  number  of  applications  for  admission.  The  whole  num- 
ber was  ninety-three  :  of  ilkese^  forty-seven  individuals  were  received,  and 
forty-six  were  necessarily  rejected  for  want  of  room.  Within  the  main 
building,  consisting  of  six  extensive  galleries  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  inmates,  it  is  found  impossible  to  maintain  the  classification  which  is 
desirable  and  important.  The  proportion,  too,  of  males  to  females,  being 
very  nearly  two  to  one^  renders  it  necessary  to  bring  the  latter  together 
in  two  of  the  galleries,  making  thereby  the  classification  still  more  in- 
complete. Convalescents  are  compelled  to  intermingle  with  the  unquiet 
and  excited,  and  many  inconveniences  are  felt,  which  cause  the  appliances 
of  art  and  skill  to  be  less  promptly  effectual,  than  they  would  be  under 
other  and  more  favorable  regulations.  These  inconveniences  may  be 
remedied,  apd  the  general  arrangements  of  the  hospital  be  improved,  by 
the  erection  of  two  additional  buildings — one  for  the  reception  of  conva- 
lescents, and  the  other  for  the  incurable." 

For  the  support  of  the  entire  institution  the  past  year,  which  reflects  so 
much  honor  on  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  State,  only  $18,972  87 
were  required.  There  is  but  one  mean  piece  of  economy  discoverable  in 
the  whole  establishment,  which  for  the  credit  of  the  State  government 
should  in  future  be  kept  out  of  sight — viz.  allowing  Dr.  Woodward,  the 
able  and  scientific  superintendent,  the  pitiful  sumof  iire/oe  hundred  dollars 
for  a  salary  !  If  the  doctor  should  again  commence  private  practice,  his 
income  would  be  worth  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  begin  with. 
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LECTURES    AT    THE    EYE    INFIRMARY. 

BT  JOHN  JEFFRIES,   M.D. 

The  Fourteenth  Lecture  treated  of  Ilypopium,  or  deposit  of  matter  in  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  Three  sources  were  assigned  from  which 
the  matter  might  be  formed  ;  and  in  either  case,  inflammation  of  a  grave 
character  was  always  present.  The  nature  of  the  discharge  was  re- 
marked by  the  lecturer  to  vary  in  different  cases,  and*  was  probably  de- 
pendent upon  the  seat  and  degree  of  the  inflammation.  Having  detailed 
the  symptoms  usually  attendant  upon  hypopium,  Dr.  Jeffries  proceeded 
to  point  out  the  rational  principles  upon  which  the  treatment  should  be 
conducted.  Active  and  eflicient  treatment  was  strongly  urged,  and  strict 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  The  illustration  of  this  disease  wa3 
concluded  with  the  relation  of  a  case  in  point. 

Staphyloma. — Having  given  a  concise  deflnition  of  the  term,  the  lectur- 
er proceeded  to  state  its  history  and  treatment.  Two  forms  of  Staphylo- 
ma were  recognized,  under  the  names  of  Conical  and  Spherical  Staphylo- 
ma, and  the  mode  of  formation  of  each  kind  was  described.  The  fallacy 
of  the  treatment  which  depends  upon  the  application  of  escharotics,  and 
upon  scraping  the  cornea  with  a  view  of  removing  this  disease,  was  made 
apparent.  The  radical  cure  of  Staphyloma  was  clearly  shown  to  be  ex- 
cision of  the  diseased  parts.  The  nature* and  manner  of  performing  the 
operation  were  fully  explained,  and  evinced  a  thorough  and  practical  ac-  - 
quaintance  with  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer. 

Some  interesting  cases  of  Congenital  Staphyloma  .(a  rare  occurrence) 
were  related,  aAer  which,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  hour  was  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  granular  lids  with  vascular  cornea.  The  importance 
and  frequency  of  this  sequela  of  acute  conjunctivitis  with  purulent  dis- 
charge, was  commented  on  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  the 
mode  of  examination  in  such  cases,  were  particularly  described.  The 
chracter  of  the  xlischarge  from  the  diseased  lids  was  noted  as  peculiar, 
and  a  description  was  given  of  the  appearance  of  the  eye,  with  the  traia 
of  distressing  symptoms  invariably  attendant.  The  effect  of  the  disease 
upon  the  general  health  of  the  patient  was  noticed,  when  Dr.  Jeffries  pro- 
ceeded to  the  details  of  the  treatment.  The  treatment  recommended  and 
pursued  daily  at  the  Infirmary  with  succesS)  at  first  had  in  view,  he  slated, 
the  removal  of  all  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  then  of  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  irritation.  The  means  for  fulfilling  the  latter  indication 
were  pointed  out,  and  some  very  important  observations  were  made  upon 
the  operation  of  division  of  the  enlarged  vessels  upon  the  sclerotic  con- 
junctiva. 

A  .MEDICAL    EDIFICE. 

In  the  doings  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Boston,  the  last  week,  is 
noticed  an  application  in  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  to 
purchase  the  Adams  School  House,  located  in  Mason  Street,  for  the  use 
of  the  Society.  We  know  not  with  whom  this  scheme  originated,  but  we 
are  bold  to  say,  that,  for  the  honor  of  the  Society,  we  hope  no  such  bar- 
gain will  be  made  The  proposition  presupposes  the  actual  possession  of 
a  sum  of  money  farge  enough  to  provide  the  Society  with  proper  accom- 
modations. Let  a  building  therefore  be  erected  in  some  central  place, 
the  architectural  exterior  of  which  shall  give  evidence  of  its  origin  in  a 
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civilized  age,  and  not  run  hap  hazard  into  a  miserable  contract  for  a 
gloomy  old  school  house,  crowded  in  behind  the  kitchens  of  Colonnade 
SLow.  Surely,  the  actual  cost  of  fitting  up  that  barricaded  edifice  would 
drag  heavily  upon  the  treasury,;  and  when  all  was  done,  it  would  be  any- 
thing but  a  convenient  or  beautiful  structure.  It  is  evident  that  a 
small  building  only  is  required — for  what  is  there  in  the  archives  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  either  so  bulky  or  so  precious  as  to  de- 
mand a  colossal  house  to  shelter  it  ?  Nothing — and  economy,  as  well  as 
good  taste,  clearly  shows  that  the  Adams  School  House  is  not  a  desira* 
ble  acquisition.  When  the  fellows  come  together  at  the  annual  meeting, 
they  will  look  into  the  matter  with  argus  eyes — and  select,  too,  so  it  is 
opined,  a  spot  within  this  enterprising  city  in  which  the  solar  rays  cad 
reach  a  window,  and  the  country  members  discover  the  front  door  without 
the  vicarious  aid  of  a  branch  pilot. 


Editorial  Dignity, — The  well-known  editor  of  the  London  Lancet  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  from  the  borough  of  Finsbury. 
This  is  an  unusual  distinction  for  a  medical  man,  and  seems,  from  the 
address  of  the  gentleman  to  the  independent  electors,  his  constituents,  to 
be  particularly  gratifying  to  his  ambition. 


SmaU  Bleedings. — Prof.  Thompson,  in  his  sixth  lecture  at  the  North 
London  Hospital,  remarks,  that  the  abstraction  of  a  small  quantity  of 
blood  does  not  debilitate  ;  on  the  contrary,  by  unloading  the  minute  over- 
burdened vessels,  it  restores  their  activity,  and  thence,  often,  the  best 
mode  o£  making  a  man  pkihoricy  is  to  bleed  him  moderately  every  alter- 
nate day. 

Bad  tendency  of  Rest  in  Inflammation, — In  a  very  ingenious  paper  on  the 
influence  of  the  antiphlogistic  system  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  by 
Henry  Searle,  Esq.  surgeon,  of  Kensington,  under  date  of  Jan.  17tb,  he 
expressly  declares  that  rest  is  injurious  in  cases  of  inflammation.  lo 
health,  exercise  is  allowed  to  give  general  circulation  to  the  blood  ;  and  in 
disease,  it  decidedly  tends  to  prevent  or  correct  the  local  accumulation 
of  blood  at  the  seat  of  the  phlegmasia.  Rest  is,  therefore,  improper,  so 
long  as  the  invalid  is  capable  of  attending  to  his  usual  avocations.  To 
this  doctrine  we  fully  subscribe,  though  it  is  the  first  time  we  have  found 
good  authority  sustaining  an  opinion  long  since  adopted. 


Cholera  in  Marseilles, — Though  considerable  alarm  is  manifested  in 
that  city,  which  has  not  been  wholly  free  from  the  disease  since  its  first 
appearance  there,  no  cases  had  occurred,  at  our  last  accounts,  in  any  of 
the  prisons  or  hospitals ;  nowhere,  in  fact,  but  in  the  lowest  abodes  of 
wretchedness  and  filth. 


Use  of  Caustic, — On  the  6th  of  January,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  M.  Tauchon  presented  a  new  instrument  for  introducing 
caustic  into  the  urethra.  We  take  no  sort  of  interest  in  knowing  how  it 
is  constructed,  fully  believing  caustic  never  ought  to  be  inserted  there, 
and  that  it  would,  under  any  circumstances^  be  just  about  as  safe  to  thrust 
in  a  red  hot  wire,  as  caustic. 
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Sficord' of  Meteorological  Observations  for  February^  1835. 


Rif  ULT.— Mean  temperature,  S3.180.  Maximum,  9Sd,  wind  SW.  50.00.  Minimum,  4th,  wind  NW. 
5LS0.  Greatest  daily  variation,  13ih,  wind  SW.  33.00.  Leait  daily  variation,  ]4lli  and  27tb,  wind 
NW,  1.50.    Range  of  thermometer  for  the  month,  47.50.    Decrease  of  mean  temperature  flrom  Jan. 

3.045.    Prevailing  atmosphere,  cirro-cumulo-stratus  (cloudy). Mean  atmospheric  pressure,  30.0178. 

Maximam,  15th,  wind  NW,  30.50.  Minimum,  1st.  wind  NW,  39.35.  Greatest  daily  variation,  14tb, 
wind  NW,  0.50.  Least  daily  variation,  10th,  wind  NW,  0.03.  Range  of  barometer,  1.15.  Jncreaap 
of  atmospheric  pressure  from  January,  00.0564.    Prevailing  wind,  NW.    Rain,  k.c.  1.59  inches. 

Comparative  vitk  February^  1834.— Mean  temperature,  33.800.  Maximum,  58.00.  Minimum,  6.00. 
Prevailing  atmosphere,  cirro-cumulo-stratus  (cloudy). Mean  atmospherie  pressure,  30.0116.    Maxi- 

un,  30.50.    Minimum,  39.65.    Rain,  1.47  inches.    Prevailing  wind,  NW. 
F&rt  Hdependenee,  Boston,  March  1, 1835.  B. 


Traumatic  Tetanus, — When  a  continued  convulsion  superveneson  lesion 
of  structure,  it  is  said  to  be,  says  Mr.  Liston,  Iraumaticy  pertaining  to  a 
wound,  and  this  form  of  disease  is  either  acute,  the  spasms  coming  on 
suddenly,  and  involving  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  in  ^apid  succession — 
or,  beginning  more  gradually,  with  less  force,  and  afler  some  considera- 
ble time,  becoming  universal.  I  have  seen  the  disease,  he  remarks  fur- 
ther, terminate  fatally  in  forty-eight  hours,  from  its  first  threatening. 


Compound  Dislocation  of  the  Elbow-JoirU. — This  case  shows  the  advan- 
tages which  may  sometimes  be  obtained  from  the  expectant  surgery  in 
these  dangerous  accidents.  The  inferior  extremity  of  the  humerus  had 
been  driven  completely  out  through  the  skin  covering  the  front  of  the 
joint ;  the  surgeon  reduced  the  bone,  brought  the  sod  parts  together,  and 
applied  a  simple  bandage,  intending  to  wait  the  next  day  for  operating.  The 
pain,  swelling^  &c.  which  came  on  induced  him  to  defer  amputation  ;  he 
bled  the  patient,  and  applied  cold  lotions  to  the  part ;  the  limb  now  became 
very  tumid  and  cold,  and  covered  with  phlyctensB  ;  there  was  great  fever 
and  delirium,  with  ardent  thirst,  &c.  Under  these  circumstances  the  sur- 
geon thought  it  right  again  to  luxate  the  bone,  in  order  to  remove  all  in- 
jurious pressure  ;  this  was  done,  and  on  the  following  day  the  pain,  fever, 
&c.  were  less  :  in  a  few  days  the  integuments  about  the  wound  mortified, 
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and  the  portion  of  exposed  bone  began  to  die.  On  the  21st  day  the  sur" 
geon  removed  with  the  bone-scissors  a  great  part  of  the  necrosed  bone  r 
afler  this  operation  the  extremity  of  the  bone  was  soon  covered  with 
healthy  granulations  ;  the  surface  of  the  wound  began  to  contract,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  patient  was  cured,  with  loss  of  the  motions  of  the  elbow- 
joint. — Ann,  Univers, 


Vaccine  Report, — Dr.  John  A.  Elkinton,  Vaccine  Physician  for  the 
Incorporated  District  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  Philadelphia,  for  the  year 
1834,  reported  the  following  number  of  persons  successfully  vaccinated 
by  him  since  January  1,  1834,  and  ending  December  31,  1834. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  vaccinated  by  him  during  the  year,  is 
one  thousand  and sixlyj  viz  :— ^Ist  quarter,  6 17  ;  ^nd  quarter,  95  ]  3d  quar- 
ter, 165  ;  4th  quarter,  157  ;  uncertain  cases,  26. 

Of  these,  549  are  males  and  511  females,  973  white  and  87  colored. 

Dr.  Seeger's  Communication  will  be  in  type  next  week. 

DiEi>— Id  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Pool.— At  Lexington,  Ky.  Rar 
phacl  D.  Mattingly,  a  student  of  medicine,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  received  in 
a  duel. — At  Dennisville,  Me.  Benjamin  Lincoln,  M.D.  aged  32,  late  Professor  of 
Anatomy  at  Burlington  College,  Vt  Dr.  Lincoln  succeeded  the  late  Dr.  Wella 
at  the  University  ot  Marvlond,  as  lecturer  on  Anatomy,  for  one  season. — At  Balti- 
more, Dr.  Caleb  Jones,  26. 

Whole  number  of  deaths  in  Boston  Tor  the  week  endiniz  March  7,90.    Males,  ll>-Female«,0. 

Of  lung  fever,  7— old  age,  2— debility,  1— typhous  fever,  1— consumption,  5^scaxlet  fevei,  1— 
croup,  1— affection  of  the  brain,  1— unknown,  1.    Stillborn,  9. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

VACCINE    VIRUS. 

Phtsiciars  In  any  part  of  the  United  Stuieif  may  bereader  be  furnished  with  pure  vaccine  vinia,  bf 
addressing  the  editor  of  ihe  Boston  Medicol  and  Surgical  Joumal — indonng  <m«  dollar.  Letters  muft 
be  post-paid,  or  they  will  not  bo  taken  from  the  Post  Office.  The  virus  will  invariably  be  sent  by  tho 
first  mail,  unless  some  other  mode  of  conveyance  i^  directed.  Ten  charged  quills,  an  ample  quan- 
tity for  meeting  any  sudden  emergency,  and  certainly  sufficient  to  propagate  a  supply  from,  will  bm 
securely  packed  in  a  letior.  The  {lentlomnn  who.  has  undertaken  to  keep  the  virus,  will  fidUifaUy 
supply  that  which  is;  positively  genuine  and  recently  taken. 
Boston,  March  4,  1834. 

MODELS   OF    THE   EYE    AND    EAR. 

BROWN  &  PEIRCE,  87  Washington  Street,  up  stairs,  manufacture  beautiful  models  of  the  human 
Eye  and  Ear,  for  the  use  of  students  In  anatomy  and  operating  surgeons.  The  eye,  particularly,  1* 
considered  axceedin|(ly  useful,  as  the  anatomy,  and  the  philosophy  of  vision,  are  plainly  demonstrat- 
ed.   The  internal  ear  is  magnified  two  feet  in  length,  from  the  meatus  internus  to  the  external  r 


Siving  a  diameter  of  four  inches  to  the  semicircular  canals.    These  models  are  the  invention  of  Dr. 
.  V.  C.  Smith,  formerly  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution.         Jan21— tf 

TO  PHYSICIANS. 

A  GOOD  situation  for  a  physician  is  about  to  be  vacated  in  a  flourishing  village  In  Worcester  Gimntfp 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  of  Worcester.  The  place  may  be  secured  for  a  moderate  con- 
sideration if  applied  for  soon.  Applications  made  to  the  editor  of  this  Journal,  post-paid,  wiU  be 
promptly  attended  to.  March  4. 

An  eligible  country  situation  for  a  medical  practitioner.  In  one  of  the  eastern  connties  of  MaBtnclMl- 
setts,  for  sale.  One  desirous  of  purchaning,  may  obtain  further  information  by  applying  at  this  office. 
Lutterfi  from  applicants,  post-paid,  directed  to  the  editor,  will  reach  the  advertiser  without  delay. 

February  18. 

THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  D. 
CLAPP,  JR.  at  184  Washington  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  al!  communications  mast 
be  ^diirensedfpoat-paid.  It  is  also  published  In  Monthly  Parts,  on  the  lat  of  every  mo^tb,  each  Put 
Containing  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  prec'>ding  month,  stitched  In  a  cover.— Price  $3,00  a  year  In 
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THC8I8    OF    M.    VELPEAU. 

Olf   THE   OPERATION   OF   TREPANNING  IN    WOUNDS   OP   THE   HEAD. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  voluminous  of  the  theses  to  which  the  present 
concours  has  given  birth.  Indeed,  few  men  but  ftL  Velpeau  could  have 
collected  in  the  short  space  of  eight  days  the  immense  quantity  of  matter 
which  is  contained  in  the  270  octavo  pages  composing  his  thesis.  At 
each  moment  we  find  quotations  (page  and  volume  given),  the  whole 
selected  from  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  every  nation;  and  if  profes- 
sional learning  alone  were  to  bear  the  palm,  we  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  according  it  to  the  author.  Unhappily,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
lost  himself  in  the  extent  of  his  researches  ;  and  the  thesis,  though  supe- 
rior in  many  points,  is  deficient  in  the  very  essential  one  of  clearness. 
The  reader  is  confounded  by  a  multitude  of  qpnflicting  operations,  and 
finds  himself  at  last  in  the  predicament  of  the  Athenian  sage,  whose 
learning  led  to  the  very  unsatisfactory  conclusion  ^'  that  be  knew  no- 
thing." 

The  thesis  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  is  historic.  In  the 
second  the  author  exposes  at  length  the  principles  by  which  the  surgeon 
should  be  guided  in  the  application  of  the  trepan.  The  third  part  con- 
tains an  examination  of  the  doctrines  delivered  up  to  the  present  day  on 
the  same  subject  by  the  best  writers.  The  fourth  part  treats  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  operation.     We  commence  otir  analysis  : — 

Wounds  of  the  head  sometimes  require  the  ose  of  the  trepan,  not  ex- 
clusively on  their  own  account,  but  rather  from  the  accidents  attending 
them.  M.  Velpeau,  therefore,  commences  by  passing  in  review  the 
diflerent  complications  and  consequences  of  wounds  involving  the  soft  or 
bard  parts  of  the  skull.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  follow  the  variety  of 
details  into  which  the  author  enters.  We  must  content  ourselves  (though 
at  the  risk  of  being  a  little  obscure)  with  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  his 
conclusions.  In  simple  cases  of  wounds  of  the  head,  no  surgeon  thinks 
of  trepanning  ;  but  in  many  cases  the  injury  extends  to  the  dura  mater, 
the  bone  mortifies,  and  fluid  is  effused  between  \hp  skull  and  dura  mater ; 
here  is  the  first  indication  for  the  trepan  established  by  the  author,  who 
maintains  that  necrosis  of  the  two  tables  requires  trepanning,  whether 
there  be  symptoms  of  compression  or  not,  and  quotes  three  cases  from 
his  own  practice  where  the  patients  died  in  consequence  of  his  having  r 
neglected  to  operate. 
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JVac/ttrcf. — M.  Yelpaau  examines  each  species  of  fracture  separately. 

1st.  Of  the  External  Table. — These  do  not  require  the  trepan  (Asl- 
ley  Cooper),  unless  symptoms  of  suppuration  of  the  bone  or  necrosis 
set  in. 

2nd.  Of  the  Internal  Taite.— .Though  long  debated,  this  fracture 
seems  now  established  (Samuel  Cooper).  Whenever  the  symptoms  are 
such  as  to  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  foreign  body  irritating  the  mem- 
branes, brain,  &c.,  this  fracture  may  be  suspected,  and  the  trepan  ap- 
plied to  the  injured  point,  although  the  external  table  is  sound. 

3rd.  Fissures. — Simple  6ssure  does  not  require  the  trepan  ;  we  should 
wait  for  symptoms  of  effusion,  &c.  ;  but  when  the  fissure  is  large,  blood 
is  almost  always  effused  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater.  In  the  latter 
case  many  surgeons  reiect  the  trepan,  saying  the  fracture  is  sufficient  for 
the  discharge  of  the  fluid  ;  others  endeavor  to  enlarge  the  fissure.  M. 
Ydpeau  prefers  the  irepan,  when  the  blood  is  not  freely  discharged,  and 
disapproves  of  all  artificial  separation. 

4th.  Radiated  Fracture, — Sometimes  this  fracture  is  confined  to  a 
single  bone  ;  sometimes  it  extends  to  several,  radiating  from  the  top  to 
the  base  of  the  skull  ]  here  the  commotion  and  contusion  of  the  brain  are 
great,  the  effusiop  is  disseminated  ;  the  surgeon  does  not  know  where  to 
apply  the  trepan  ;  however,  a  few  applications  may  be  risked>  if  be  have 
reason  to  suspect  a  more  considerable  collection  at  one  point  than  at 
another. 

5th.  Depressions.  Without  Fracture. — This  accident,  though  for- 
merly admitted  by  all  surgeons,  is  now  considered  impossible  in  the 
adult.  It  cannot  be  produced  on  the  dead  body,  and  in  the  cases  pub- 
lished there  is  no  proof  that  fracture  did  not  exist  at  the  same  time. — 
With  Fracture.  In  these  cases  the  application  of  the  trepan  is  ihe  ge- 
neral rule.  The  cases  in  which  trepanning  may  be  dispensed  with  are 
the  exceptions. 

6th.  Fractures  from  Gunshot  Wounds. — The  trepan  is  often  indicated 
in  these  wounds,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  accident.  Injuries  by 
a  pointed  weapon,  as  a  sword,  &:c.  do  not  require  an  operation  by  them- 
selves ;  when  symptoms  of  effusion,  &c.  come  on,  it  is  time  enough  to 
apply  the  instrument. 

7th.  Foreign  Bodies  :  Solids, — In  wounds  of  the  head  various  foreign 
bodies  may  indicate  the  necessity  of  applying  the  trepan,  as  splinters  of 
a  fractured  bone,  fragments  of  a  necrosed  bone,  shot,  balls,  whenever 
they  have  not  penetrated  far  beyond  the  wound,  fragments  of  instruments, 
&c.  In  all  these  cases  the  use  of  the  trepan  is  established  without  con- 
troversy.— Liquids.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  proposition,  that 
every  effusion  of  any  extent  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull  requires  the  ope- 
ration of  the  trepan.  M.  Velpeau  examines  the  propriety  of  attacking 
by  this  means  every  variety  of  effusion — viz.  of  blood,  between  the  dura 
mater  and  bone,  into  the  serous  cavity,  into  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
of  pus  in  the  same  situations.  As  to  the  propriety  of  trepanning  in  cases 
where  the  blood  is  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
Mr.  S.  Cooper,  Aberneihy,  &c.  reject  the  operation  almost  absolutely. 
M.  Velpeau  does  not  go  so  far.  Whenever  there  are  severe  symptoms  of 
compression  he  would  trepan. 
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When  effusion  takes  place  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  the  wound  is 
almost  necessarily  mortal  ;  however,  the  author  thinks  the  trepan  may  be 
tried  as  a  last  resource,  and  quotes  the  case  (from  his  own  observation) 
of  a  young  Englishman  who  shot  himself  in  the  temple  with  a  pistol  ;  the 
ball  came  out  near  the  sagittal  suture  on  the  same  side,  having  traversed 
the  whole  of  the  cerebral  lobe  ;  the  hemorrhage  was  abundant,  but  death 
did  not  take  place  at  once  ;  suppuration  had  time  to  be  established  ;  the 
medullary  substance  presented  itself  at  the  openings,  and  consicterable 
portions  were  removed  ;  finally,  the  patient  was  on  the  point  of  being 
cured,  and  would  have  certainly  recovered,  had  it  not  been  for  the  great- 
est imprudence  on  his  part. 

In  the  third  chapter  the  author  studies  the  propriety  of  the  Xrepan  in  a 
pathological  view — that  is,  according  as  there  exist  symptoms  of  com- 
pression, contusion,  commotion,  and  inOammatioo. 

M.  Velpeau  considers  that  foreign  bodies,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  act 
on  the  brain,  not  directly,  but  by  the  medium  of  another  power,  viz.  the 
resistance  of  the  osseous  covering  of  the  brain  ;  and  hence  trepanation 
has  for  its  object,  in  cases  of  compression,  not  only  the  discharge  of  the 
foreign  compressing  substance,  but  also  the  destruction  of  the  means  by 
which  compression  is  effected,  viz.  the  resistance  of  the  skull.  This  has 
been  prc^ved  satisfactorily  by  the  experiments  of  Fleurens.  Hence,  as 
a  general  thesis,  the  trepan  is  the  best  remedy  against  compression, 
whatever  be  its  cause,  degree,  &c.  This,  however,  does  not  establish 
the  necessity  of  trepanning  in  all  cases  of  compression,  and  the  author 
satisfactorily  explains  how  numerous  cases,  may  be  cured  without  the 
trepan,  when  the  symptoms  are  but  transitory,  the  brain  little  injured,  &c. 

Contusion  of  the  brain  evidently  requires  the  trepan,  for  the  disorgan- 
ized parts  must  suppurate  and  be  discharged. 

Concussion. — Here  the  trepan  is  never  applicable,  and  M.  Velpeau, 
following  the  advice  of  Abernethy,  absolutely  rejects  it.  ' 

tn/lammcUion. — When  the  traumatic  inOammation  is  fully  established 
and  diffused,  the  trepan  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  but  when  inflammation 
is  only  threatening,  or  circumscribed,  the  operation  should  not  be  abso- 
lutely rejected.  The  patient,  trepanned  by  Dease  and  Schmucker,  re- 
covered, although  effected  with  meningitis  ;  and  in  going  over  the  obser- 
vations contained  in  authors,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  wounds  of  the  head, 
with  an  opening  into  the  skull,  are  accompanied  by  less  severe  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  than  other  wounds,  and  that  the  inflammation  is  less  in 
proportion  to  the  loss  of  cerebral  substance.  The  twenty-two  patients 
described  by  Paroisse  {Ob.  de  Chir.  1806)'  had  wounds  of  this  kind  ; 
they  were  all  obliged  to  marxsh  above  thirty  leagues,  without  .observing 
any  regimen,  yet  twelve  recovered. 

After  having  quoted  a  variety  of  examples  from  Tulpius,  Scutte, 
Schenk,  Muys,  Hoffman,  Jeubeler,  De  Guise,  &c.  to  prove  this  propo-' 
sition,  M.  Velpeau  explains  it  by  the  circumstance  of  the  opening,  which 
prevents  any  chance  of  compression,  and  this  determines  any  inflamma- 
tory action  to  a  circumscribed  spot.  Hence,  without  giving  a  fixed 
opinion,  he  thinks  that  the  operation  of  the  trepan  should  take  rank 
amongst  the  remedies  employed  against  inflanmiation  of  the  brain  fol- 
lowing wounds  of^the  head  ;  at  least  it  is  a  new  question  to  examine  ; 
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and  does  not  seem  more  frightful  or  irrational  than  the  extensile  incisions 
made  to  combat  diffuse  phlegmon  of  the  extremities. 

Secondary  Occidents, — A  patient  may  be  perfectly  well  cured  of  his 
wound,  yet  after  a  variable  number  of  months  or  years,  experience  symp- 
toms sufficiently  grave  to  require  the  trepan  ;  such  as  convulsions,  tetanic 
affections,  epilepsy,  &c.  These  are  generally  produced  by  a  splinter  of 
bone,  necrosis,  separation  of  the  dura  mater,  &c.  The  trepan  should 
be  applied  if  nothing  exist  to  account  for  the  symptoms,  except  the  old 
wound,  if  the  cicatrix  be  sensible,  if  there  be  oedema  under  it,  or  cre- 
pitation. 

Having  thus  described  the  different  lesions  which  may  indicate  trepa- 
nation, the  author  proceeds  to  study  the  symptoms  of  those  lesions,  which 
he  reduces  to  irritation,  compression,  contusion,  concussion,  and  inflam- 
mation. In  chapter  the  /burtb,  the  symptoms  of  each  affection  are  de- 
scribed at  length.  Contusion  of  the  brain,  says  M.  Yelpeau,  is  marked 
by  a  dull,  deep  pain,  accompanied  by  numbness,  pulsation  at  the  corres- 
ponding side  of  the  skull,  a  sensation  of  weight,  cold,  and  pressure,  about 
the  wounded  place.  Whether  these  symptoms  be  accompanied  by  pa- 
ralysis, convulsion,  fever,  or  not,  they  indicate  the  existence  of  contu- 
sion, and  the  trepan  should  be  applied.  Where  this  operation  has  not 
been  performed,  nearly  all  the  patients  so  affected  have  died.  Chapter 
five  contains  an  examination  of  the  opinion  laid  down  by  several  sui^eons, 
that  the  trepan  should  never  be  applied,  1st.  Over  the  sutures  ;  2nd.  The 
sinuses  ;  Srd.  The  temples  ;  4th.  Over  the  passage  of  the  middle  me- 
ningeal artery  ;  5th.  Over  the  occipital  protuberance,  &c.  ;  6th.  Or  when 
the  effusion  is  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 

1.  Trepanning  over  SiUures. — This  question  is  now  resolved  by  fex- 
perience.  No  surgeon  hesitates  to  trepan  over  the  sutures  if  necessary- 
Guillemeau  found  himself  obliged  to  do  so  in  1591  {(Euiures  Chir.  p. 
659).  Lusitanus  applied  the  trepan  over  the  sutures  {Portal^  t.  i.  p. 
600).  Finally,  Thiriot,  Morand,  Wauner,  and  Hoffman,  have  followed 
the  same  practice.  For  each  of  these  opinions,  M.  Velpeau •quotes  page 
and  volume. 

2nd.  Over  Sinuses. — There  is  no  good  reason  for  not  trepanning  over 
the  sinuses.  The  least  compression  is  sufficient  to  arrest  the  hemor- 
rhage ;  besides,  it  is  easy  to  trepan  over  them,  without  wounding  the 
cayity.  Janson  has*  done  so  to  extract  a  ball.  {Compte  rendu  de  VHo^ 
tel  Dieu  de  Lyons^  1822,  p.  47.) 

S.  Over  the  Temples^  ^c. — M.  Velpeau  quotes  an  immense 'variety 
of  cases  to  prove  that  the  trepan  may  oe  applied  over  the  temples  with- 
out any  danger  or  inconvenience.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  dan- 
ger of  wounding  the  middle  meningeal  artery  ;  hemorrhage  from  this  ves- 
sel is  rarely  abundant ;  besides,  it  is  easily  arrested.  Beclard  and  Dubois 
found  no  difficulty  in  stopping  it.  {Jlreh.  6en.  de  Mid.  t.  3.  p.  377.) 
In  two  cases  M.  Larrey  cauterized  successfully  with  a  stilet.  {Clin. 
Chir.^  t.  i.  p.  180.) 

The  trepan  may  also  be  applied,  with  proper  preoauiion,  over  the  oc- 
cipital protuberance,  and  there  is  no  point  of  the  skull,  except  the  base, 
wliere  the  use  of  the  instrument  is  contra-indicated.  * 

The  third  part  is  the^  most  interesting  portion  of  the  thesis  ;  and  bad 
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the  author  possessed  sufficient  time  to  digest  and  arrange  the  quantity  of 
matter  he  had  collected,  it  would  have  formed  a  complete  basis  on  which 
to  form  a  deSnitive  judgment.  He  examines  successively  the  opinions  of 
the  most  celebrated  surgeons  in  England,  Germany,  and  France,  and 
endeavors  to  confirm,  by  an  assemblage  of  facts,  drawn  from  their  prac- 
tice, the  principles  laid  down  by  him  in  the  second  part  of  the,  thesis. 
This  is  a  monument  of  labor  and  learning,  and  deserves  to  be  consulted 
by  every  surgeon. 

Dease,  like  Desault,  was  an  antagonist  of  the  trepan.  M.  Yelpeau 
analyses  the  twenty-five  observations  contained  in  his  work,  shows  the 
reasons  by  which  Dease  was  induced  to  reject  the  operation  in  many 
cases,  and  explains  the  causes  of  his  ill  success. 

Twelve  were  cases  of  contused  wouods  without  fracture  ;  nine  died. 
M.  Yelpeau  shows  that  all  these  had  an  inflammation  either  of  the  brain 
or  membranes  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  and  not  one  had  eflTusion  of 
fluid  ;  in  a  word,  the  operation  was  by  no  means  indicated.  The  second 
series  of  cases  in  Dease  comprises  eleven  wounds  of  the  head  with  frac- 
ture ;  eight  cases  were  trepanned  and  three  died.  And  here,  again,  the 
operation  was  unnecessary  in  the  majority  of  the  cases,  as  eight  were 
merely  fracture  of  the  external  table. 

The  work  of  Pott,  the  great  English  advocate  for  the  trepan,  is  ana- 
lyzed with  more  care.  M.  Yelpeau  gives  a  concise  account  of  twenty- 
eight  cases  detailed  in  that  author,  and  shows  what  were  the  principles 
which  guided  him  in  the  employment  of  the  trepan.  In  these  twenty- 
eight  cases  Pott  only  lost  thirteen,  and  M.  Yelpeau  points  out  how  little 
influence  the  operation  had  in  producing  the  deaths. 

In  spite  of  the  sage  reasoning  of  Pott,  the  doctrine  of  Dease  prevailed 
in  England,  and  was  more  or  less  adopted  by  Abemethy,  J.  Bell,  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  &c.  Abemethy  rejected  the  trepan  in  cases  of  fracture  with 
slight  depression,  and  cited  observations  of  this  kind  where  the  accidents 
supervening  were  few  or  none.  In  answer  to  this  doctrine,  M.  Yelpeau 
remarks  that  the  observations  of  Abemethy  are  very  incompletely  given  ; 
for  he  rarely  ever  mentions  the  depth  of  the  depression,  and  refutes  the 
objection  of  the  danger  of  inflammation  being  produced  by  the  trepan. - 

The  opinions  of  J.  Bell  and  A.  Cooper  are  also  submitted  to  a  patient 
examination  by  the  author.  When  the  fracture  is  compound,  and  inflam- 
mation comes  on,  death  (says  Sir  A.  Cooper)  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, whether  we  trepan  or  not.  If  there  be  a  wound  with  depression 
of  the  bone,  it  is  better  to  elevate  the  fragments  than  apply  any  instru- 
ment. Sir  A.  Cooper  says  he  has  often  met  with  depressions  of  the 
external  table,  the  internal  one  being  uninjured.  He  forbids  dividing  the 
dura  mater  if  the  surgeon  do  not  find  the  Uood  between  that  membrane 
and  the  skull,  and,  finally,  almost  restricts  the  trepan  to  cases  of  com- 
pression where  evacuations  have  failed. 

We  have  been  insensibly  led  to  enter  into  a  more  detailed  examination 
of  the  present  thesis  than  we  intended  ;  we  must,  therefore,  hasten  to  the 
conclusions  of  ^he  author.  Having  analyzed  the  opinions  of  the  Eng- 
lish surgeons,  M.  Yelpeau  turns  to  Grerraany,  and  gives  the  ideas  pro- 
fessed by  Klein,  Eicbeimer,  Chelius,  Zang,  Beck,  Behr,  Steigmann, 
and  Kleinert,  favorers  of  the  trepan,  compared  with  the  opposite  doc- 
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trines  of  Graefe,  Lowenhardt,  Speyer,  Schneider,  Gadermann,  Jaeger, 
and  Kern. 

In  France  the  doctrines  of  Desault,  Giraud,  and  Larrey,  are  noticed, 
and  the  arguments  of  Marchand,  Matter,  Gama,  &c.  against  the  trepan, 
are  answered. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  that  during  this  long  analysis  of  so  many 
works,  M.  Yelpeau  endeavors  to  bring  together  the  points  which  refer  to 
bis  question,  signalizes  the  true  indications  of  operation,  and  distinguishes 
those  cases  where  the  instrument  was  rashly  applied.  Finally,  the  thesis 
is  abundantly  rich  in  observation,  both  original  and  quoted.  We  find  no 
less  than  ninety-two  cases  of  wounds  in  which  the  trepan  had  been  ap- 
plied,  and  which  are  given  with  all  the  necessary  details. 

The  conclusions  to  which  M.  Velpeau  comes  are  the  following : — 

Indications  for  the  Trepan* 

1 .  In  wounds  of  the  bead  with  contusion  of  the  bone,  and  detachment 
of  the  pericranium  and  dura  mater. 

2.  Necrosis  of  the  thickness  of  the  bone. 

3.  Sinjple  fractures,  if  accompanied  by  violent  contusion,  or  effusion 
on  the  dura  mater. 

4.  Fractures,  with  splinters  of  bone,  when  there  is  not  a  considerable 
space  between  the  fragments. 

5.  Fracture  with  depression,  unless  there  be  no  symptom  of  com- 
pression. 

6.  In  cases  of  foreign  bodies  where  they  are  not  too  deeply  fixed. 

7.  In  effusion,  whatever  be  its  nature  or  seat. 

8.  In  all  cases  of  compression,  sufiicient  to  trouble  the  cerebral 
functions. 

9.  In  contusion  of  the  brain,  with  symptoms  of  suppuration  or  pa- 
ralysis. 

10.  In  some  cases  of  fixed  pain,  &c.  under  a  point  of  the  skull  an- 
ciently wounded. 

11.  For  convulsions  or  epileptic  accidents  depending  on  the  same 
cause. 

12.  For  the  removal  of  fungous  tumors,  &c.  which  are  developed  on 
the  dura  mater  after  wounds  of  the  head. 

Contra-Indications. 

1.  When  the  contusion  of  the  bone  is  slight  and  simple. 

2.  In  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  or  if  tht  injury  extend  there. 

3.  In  simple  uncomplicated  fracture. 

4.  When  the  foreign  body  is  lost  in  the  brain. 

5.  When  the  effusion  of  blood  or  pus  is  diffused. 

6.  When  the  compression  does  not  produce  paralysis,  and  depends  on 
a  cause  acting  suddenly  with  its  utmost  energy. ' 

7.  In  cases  of  concussion. 

8.  When  there  is  general  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
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To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — Among  the  benefits  we  derive  fronr)  the  evils  we  suffer,  it  is  not 
the  least  that  we  learn  to  feel  for  others.  The  misery  I  have  experienced 
myself  from  defective  teeth,  prompts  me  now  to  comply  with  your  invi- 
tation, expressed  in  the  Journal  of  the  6tfa  of  last  January,  and  to  send 
yoH  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth,  and 
on  the  means  to  preserve  them  after  becoming  painful.  If  you  find  no- 
thing new  in  this  communication,  it  may  be  at  least  not  unpleasing  to 
you  to  have  your  opinion  upon  this  subject  confirmed  by  one,  who  re- 
probates as  much  as  yourself  the  extraction  of  defective  teeth  as  soon  as 
they  become  painful,  and  the  destruction  of  organs  so  useful  for  preparing 
t>ur  food  for  digestion,  so  necessary  for  the  articulation  of  our  language, 
for  the  formation  of  the  symmetry  of  the  human  countenance,  and  con- 
ducive to  our  sense  of  hearing. 

If  we  examine  the  symptoms,  and  inquire  into  the  causes  of  toothache, 
we  shall  in  most  cases  discover  that  this  disease,  like  any  other,  is  either 
idiopathic  or  sympathetic,  and  Its  character  dyspeptic  or  inflammatory. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  and  painful  plagues  to  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  the. temperate  zones  are  subject  ;  it  appears  in  some  families  to 
be  hereditary  ;  it  varies  in  degree,  lessens  and  increases  often  periodical- 
ly, observes  at  times  the  type  of  an  intermittent  fever,  and  alternates  with 
other  pains,  or  other  diseases.  If  it  be  violent,  lasting,  and  in  tender 
irritable  subjects,  it  produces  sleeplessness,  fever,  faintness,  convulsions, 
delirium,  gastric  affections,  abscesses,  ulcers,  &c.  ;  and  if  symptomatic 
and  connected  with  malignant  fevers,  or  an  exulceration  of  the  lungs,  it 
liastens  death. 

That  there  exists  in  some  individuals  a  greater  predisposition  to  this 
disease  than  in  others,  is  manifest  enough,  as  many  remain  free  from  it, 
though  equally  exposed.  It  appears  that  the  idiopathic  toothache  affects 
frequently  those  who  are  habituated  to  take  too  hot  or  too  cold,  very 
sour  or  very  sweet,  victuals  and  drinks,  and  neglect  keeping  their  mouths 
dean.  This  habit  .injures  the  enamel  of  a  tooth,  makes  it  thinner  and 
more  friable,  produces  at  first  a  small  black  spot  on  it,  and  gradually 
carious  hollows  on  its  top  or  sides,  and  the  nerve  becomes  exposed  and 
irritated  by  the  air,  temperature,  moisture,  food  and  drink,  and  liable  to 
be  affected  by  internal  causes.  When  the  tooth  has  no  external  hollow, 
we  may  know  from  its  pearly  color,  its  gnawing  obstinate  pain,  its  fetid 
smell,  and  the  little  purulent  orifices  of^the  gums,  that  its  inside  is  rotten. 
This  happens  when  the  gums  are  scorbutic,  have  a  venereal  or  mercurial 
taint,  or  have  been  inflamed  from  some  cause  or  other.  Difiicult  denti- 
tion may  be  placed  among  the  species  of  idiopathic  toothache,  though  in 
inost  cases  it  appears  only  in  feeble  diseased  children,  and  signs  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  besides  those  of  local  irritation,  are  sufficiently 
evident.  After  all,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  idiopathic  diseases 
often  produce  sympathetic  ones,  and  the  latter,  reacting,  aggravate  the 
original  complaint,  either  by  the  consensus  nervorum,  or  by  metastasis. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  determine,  in  every  instance,  whether  tbe 
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toothache  be  independent  of  any  other  affection,  or  the  effect  of  another 
disease. 

Of  the  sympathetic  toothache  there  are  a  great  number  of  species, 
which  derive  their  names  from  the  various  diseases  with  which  th6y  are 
connected ;  and  I  think  it  useful  for  the  practitioner  to  remember  the 
principal  species  recorded  by  practical  physicians,  and  which  are  marked 
with  the  following  names  :  odontalgia  inflammatoria,  catarrbalis,  gravi- 
darum, hysterica,  intermittens,  rheumatica,  verminosa,  scorbutica,  mer- 
curialis,  metastatica,  venerea.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  most  of  your 
readers  are  atquainted  with  the  symptoms,  causes  and  treatment  of  all 
these  diseases,  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  particulars,  but  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  some  general  remarks. 

If  I  were  asked  by  a  young  physician  to  point  out  to  him  the  most 
important  and  most  useful  general  principle  in  the  practice  of  physic,  I 
should  answer,  without  hesitation  :  endeavor  in  every  case  that  comes 
before  you,  to  ascertain  whether  an  inOammatory  diathesis  or  a  dyspep^ 
tic  and  gastric  affection  prevails,  particularly  in  the  first  stages.  But  this 
is  not  always  an  easy  task,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  neither  of  these 
states  exists  entirely  pure  and  unalloyed  by  the  other  ;  that  the  pulse,  if 
not  examined  at  different  times  of  the  day,  may  mislead,  and,  compared 
with  other  symptoms,  entirely  confound  you.  The  most  experienced 
physician,  if  not  very  attentive,  will  discover  at  times,  and  that  too  late, 
that  a  latent  inflammation  in  a  malignant  fever  destroyed  his  patient,  or  a 
great  colluvies  of  putrid  matter  in  primis  viis.  Experience,  extensive 
medical  knowledge,  thorough  examination,  will  do  much  towards  disco- 
vering these  enemies  of  life,  and  the  general  prevailing  constitution  of  the 
diseases  of  the  year  and  season  will  often  throw  great  light  upon  the  most 
obscure  cases.  The  necessity  which  compels  a  physician,  under  par- 
ticular circumstances  and  in  rare  cases,  to  administer  tonics,  stimulants, 
narcotics,  &c.  in  the  very  first  stages,  alone  or  in  combination  with 
means  dictated  by  the  above  principle,  cannot  destroy  a  precept  so 
useful  and  beneficial  in  general  practice,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  every  well-educated  and  experienced  physician 
will  agree  with  me  in  the  propriety  of  basing  the  treatment  of  the  various 
idiopathic  and  sympathetic  species  of  toothache  upon  a  principle,  which 
enjoins  the  necessity  of  removing  the  painful  irritation  or  a  nerve  by  re- 
moving its  cause.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  observe  at  the  first  or  se- 
cond irruption  of  the  teeth,  or  in  any  other  species  of  odontalgia,  in  one 
case  a  violent  pain,  great  heat  in  the  gums  and  mouth,  swelled  gums, 
flushes  in  the  face,  a  hot  skin,  a  hard  pulse,  great  thirst  and  fever,  &c.  ; 
in  another,  less  pain,  heat  and  fever,  but  a  bad  taste,  foul  .tongue,  sick- 
ness at  the  stomach,  purging,  .offensive  stools,  &c.  ;  every  experienced 
physician,  I  should  think,  would  have  recourse  in  the  former  instance  to 
the  antiphlogistic,  in  the  latter  to  the  evacuating  plan,  and  use  such  ex- 
ternal and  internal  means  as  are  adapted  to  the  particular  species  of  the 
disease,  to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  age  and  constitution  of 
the  patient.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  remember,  that  if  in  the  latter  sup- 
posed case  not  only  cough,  hoarseness,  swelled  tonsils,  and  other  ca- 
tarrhal symptoms  make  their  appearance,  and  your  patient  has  at  the 
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same  lime  slight  pains  in  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  chest,  heat  and 
flushes  in  his  lace,  a  circumscribed  fedness  round  the  ossa  zygomatica 
about  the  middle  of  the  day,  a  harder  and  quicker  pulse,  hot  hands  or  feet 
towards  evening,  more  fever  in  the  first  part  of  the  night,  we  have  reason 
to  suspect,  particularly  if  the  development  .of  his  chest  did  not  keep 
pace  with  that  of  his  extremities,  and  his  habitus  externus  and  hereditary 
taint  be  consumptive,  that  the  gastric  cause  in  this  case  is  complicated 
with  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  and  the  treatment  must  be  adapted  to 
both.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  nine-tenths  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tions originate  in  neglected  catarrhal  affections,  so  common  in  our 
changeable  climate,  or  in  the  stimulating  and  mercurial  treatment  which 
they  receive.  The  intermittent,  the  hysteric  and  the  odontalgia  gravi- 
darum, have  in  most  cases  a  gastric  origin,  but  are  occasionally  inflam- 
matory, especially  in  high  fed,  stimulating,  plethoric  persons.  Want  of 
cleanliness,  bad  food  and  drink,  little  or  no  exercise,  and  foul  air,  cause 
the  scorbutic  species,  which  appears  gastric  in  its  first  stage,  but  assumes 
gradually  features  of  resolution  and  putrefaction.  Cleanliness,  vegetable 
food,  and  particularly  the  cochlearia,  nasturtium,  sinapis,  &c.  fresh  meat, 
acidulated  drink  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  exercise  in  pure  air, 
&c.  are  useful ;  and  if  confined  to  the  gums,  it  will  soon  disappear,  pro- 
vided they  be  washed  very  often  through  the  day  with  pure  cold  water, 
and  the  thin  dissolved  blood  be  pressed  out  of  them.  Mercury,  and 
every  preparation  of  it,  is  a  well-known  fatal  poison  in  this  species,  and 
in  my  opinion  ought  not  to  be  used  in  any,  being  most  ruinous  to  the 
teeth.  It  is  true,  we  cannot  well  do  without  it  in  the  odontalgia  venerea, 
if  well  marked  ;  and  a  free  use  of  demulcents  may  help  some,  though 
after  all  a  most  obstinate  chronic  aflection,  named  odontalgia  mercurialis, 
remains  behind.  Many  physicians  affirm  calomel  to  be  a  certain  an- 
thelmintic ;  but  I  cannot  believe  it,  after  expelling  fourteen  large  and 
live  lumbrici  from  a  young  man,  who  had  been  three  times  salivated  im- 
mediately before  he  came  under  my  care.  Odontalgia  verminosa  from 
lumbricis  will  certainly  yield  to  strong  decoctions  of  the  root  of  the 
Spigelia  Carol,  or  Marylandica;  that  from  the  two  species  of  tapeworms, 
to  large  doses  of  rasura  stanni  and  strong  purgatives  ;  and  the  ascari- 
des,  and  some  other  smaller  kinds  of  worms,  to  the  use  of  aloetics,  given 
internally,  and  to  clysmata  oleosa.  The  odontalgia  rheumatica  or  po- 
dagrica  is  .often  an  acute  inflammatory  disease,  but  when  chronic,  and  in 
its  origin,  either  gastric  or  mixed. 

Though  it  is  manifest  that  the  external  and  internal  causes  are  various, 
and  that  the  means  should  be  adapted  to  the  different  nature  of  toothache, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  proximate  cause,  the  effect  of  the  operation 
of  all  the  causes,  consists  in  a  local  affection,  an  irritation  of  the  nerve, 
accompanied  more  or  less  with  an  inflammation  of  the  gums  and  of  the 
periosteum  of  the  tooth.  If  sharp,  heating,  stimulating  substances  be 
used,  or  if  discutient  means  be  neglected,  the  first,  inflammatory  stage 
goes  over  into  the  second,  and  a  suppuration  of  the  gums  or  of  the  bone 
of  the  tooth,  called  caries,  will  follow.  If  the  mouth  and  gums  be  highly 
inflamed  and  the  pain  very  severe,  ice-cold  water,  or  a  piece  of  saltpetre, 
kept  constantly  in  the  mouth,  scarification  of  the  gums,  leeches  applied 
to  the  temples  or  behind  the  ears,  figs  boiled  in  milk  and  kept  between 
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tfae^cheek  and  gums,  the  vapor  of  bot  water  directed  to  the  mouth,  face, 
and  head,  and,  in  some  plethoric  persons,  full  bleeding,  will  mitigate  the 
pain.  When  the  inflammation  is  less  acute,  or  a  caries  has  taken  its 
place,  a  pill  of  opium  inserted  in  the  hollow,  or  near  it,  or  a  small  ball 
of  cotton  moistened  with  the  tincture  oF  cantharides  applied  to  the  gum 
of  the  painful  tooth,  blisters  or  sinapisms  applied  behind  the  ears  or  at 
more  distant  parts,  aether  or  ammonia  to  the  face,  &c.  are  often  useful, 
and  give  at  least  temporary  relief.  In  very  obstinate  pains  the  nerve 
may  be  destroyed  by  the  actual  cautery,  which  is  preferable  to  caustics, 
and  the  tooth,  filled  with  gold,  lead,  or  wax,  may  be  preserved  for  many 
years. 

There  are  numberless  means  recommended  to  preserve  our  teeth  in  a 
sound  state,  and  to  arrest  their  total  decay  after  the  appearance  of  caries 
in  them.  But  the  most  simple,  rational  and  successful  means,  to  answer 
boih  these  purposes,  is  the  diligent,  faithful  and  thorough  use  of  plenty 
of  pure  and  moderately  cold  water.  If  the  mouth,  gums,  teetn  and 
fauces  be  thus  cleaned  from  the  variety  of  acrid  and  fermenting  and  pu- 
trescent particles  of  food  and  other  substances  entering  and  adhering  to 
them,  every  rooming  and  evening  and  after  every  meal,  and  a  good 
toothbrush  be  used  at  the  same  time,  and  this  habit  of  cleanliness  be  ex- 
tended generally  to  all  the  external  and  internal  organs  to  which  medical 
science  obtains  access,  toothache  will  be  a  stranger  to  us.  It  happened 
about  five  or  six  years  ago  I  was,  owing  to  sheer  carelessness  and  inat- 
tention, grievously  afflicted  with  painful  defective  teeth,-  and  I  had 
once  every  week  or  two  to  undergo  the  misery  of  an  inflamed  gumboil, 
and  the  distress  when  the  suppurated  tumor  was  opened.  A  more 
faithful  and  thorough  use  of  moderately  cold  water,  and  moving  and  rub- 
bing  the  end  of  my  tongue  for  a  considerable  time  over  the  boil  in  the 
beginning  of  its  inflammatory  stage,  enabled  me  to  disperse  it  in  every 
instance,  and  neither  gumboils  nor  toothache  trouble  me  since. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  communication  without  uttering  the  fervent 
wish  that  a  better  intellectual,  moral  and  practical  education  may  be  pro- 
vided for  those  that  study  medicine,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  the  won- 
derful machine  in  which  we  live  be  made  a  branch  of  general  education. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  empiricism  and  quackery,  the  panaceas  of  Dr. 
Brown,  of  Hamilton  and  Thomson,  will  appear  absurd  in  the  eyes  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child.  C.  L.  Seeger,  M.D. 

J^orthampton^  March  6,  1835. 


REMARKS    ON    MASTURBATION. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boiton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  pernicious  and  debasing  practice  of  Masturbation  is  a  more 
common  and  extensive  evil  with  youth  of  both  sexes,  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed. The  influence  of  this  habit  upon  both  mind  and  body,  severe  as 
It  has  been  considered,  and  greatly  as  it  has  been  deprecated,  is  alto- 
gether more  prejudicial  than  the  public,  and,  as  is  believed,  even  the 
medical  profession,  are  aware. 
A  great  number  of  the  evils  which  come  upon  the  young  at  and  after 
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the  age  of  puberty,  arise  from  masturbation^  persisted  in,  so  as  to  waste 
the  vital  energies  and  enervate  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of  man. 
Not  less  does  it  sap  the  foundation  of  moral  principles,  and  blast  the 
first  buddmg  of  manly  and  honorable  feelings  which  were  ^exhibiting 
themselves  in  the  opening  character  of  the  young. 

Many  of  the  weaknesses  commonly  attributed  to  growth  and  the 
changes  in  the  habit  by  the  important  transformation  from  adolescence  to 
manhood,  are  justly  referable  to  this  practice. 

This  change  requires  all  the  energy  of  the  system,  greatly  increased  as 
it  is  at  this  period  of  life,  which  if  undisturbed  will  bring  about  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  condition  of  both  the  mental  and  physical  powers. 

If  masturbation  be  commenced  at  this  period,  it  cannot  fail  to  interrupt 
essentially  this  important  process  ;  and  if  continued,  will  inevitably  im- 
press imbecility  on  the  constitution,  not  less  apparent  in  the  body  than 
the  mind,  preventing,  as  it  will  not  fail  to  do,  the  full  development  of  the 
powers  of  both. 

The  individual  becomes  feeble,  is  unable  to  labor  with  acctistomed 
vigor,  or  to  apply  his  mind  to  study  ;  his  step  is  tardy  and  weak,  he  is 
diill,  irresolute,  engages  in  his  sports  with  less  energy  than  usual,  and 
avoids  social  intercourse  ;  when  at  rest  he  instinctively  assumes  a  lolling 
or  recumbent  posture,  and  if  at  labor  or  at  his  games  takes  every  oppor- 
tunity to  lip  down  or  sit  in  a  bent  and  curved  position.  The  cause  of 
these  infirmities  is  often  unknown  to  the  subject  of  them,  and  more  gene^ 
rally  to  the  friends  ;  and  to  labor,  or  study,  or  growth,  is  attributed  all  the 
evils  which  arise  from  the  practice  of  this  secret  vice,  which  if  persisted 
in  will  hardly  fail  to  result  in  irremediable  disease  or  hopeless  idiocy. 
The  natural  consequence  of  indulgence  in  this,  as  in  most  other  vices,  is 
an  increased  propensity  to  them.  This  is  particularly  true  of  masturba- 
tion. In  my  intercourse  with  this  unfortunate  class  of  individuals,  I  have 
found  a  large  proportion  of  them  wholly  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  their 
complaints,  and  ii  not  too  far  gone  the  abandonment  of  the  habit  has,  after 
awhile,  removed  all  the  symptoms  and  resulted  in  confirmed  health. 

One  young  man,  now  under  my  care,  was  first  arrested  in  his  career 
by  reading  the  chapters  on  the  subject  in  the  Young  Man^s  Guide.  For 
many  months,  he  has  totally  abstained  O-om  the  practice,  and  yet  be  is 
feeble,  depressed,  irresolute,  and  unable  to  fix  his  attention  to  any  sub- 
ject, or  to  pursue  any  active  employment.  Bui  he  is  steadily  conva- 
lescing, and  will  doubtless  recover. 

If  the  symptoms  above  enumerated  do  not  lead  in  any  way  to  a  dis- 
continuance of  the  habit,  other  symptoms  more  formidable,  and  more 
difficult  of  cure,  will  present  themselves.  The  back  becomes  lame  and 
weak,  the  limbs  tremble,  the  digestion  is  disturbed,  and  cosiiveness  or 
diarrhoea,  or  an  alternation  of  them,  take  place.  The  bead  becomes 
painful — the  heart  palpitates — the  respiration  is  easily  hurried — the  mind 
is  depressed  and  gloomy — the  temper  becomes  irritable — the  sleep  dis- 
turbed, and  is  attended  by  lascivious  dreams,  and  not  unfrequently  noc- 
turnal pollution^.  With  these  symptoms  the  pulse  becomes  small,  the  ex- 
tremities cold  and  damp  ;  the  countenance  is  downcast,  the  eye  without 
natural  lustre  ;  shamefacedness  is  apparent,  as  if  the  unfortunate  victim 
was  conscious  of  bis  degraded  condition. 
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The  stomach  often  rejects  food,  and  is  affected  with  acidity,  and 
loathing  ;  the  nervous  system  becomas  highly  irritable  ;  neuralgia,  tabes 
dorsalis,  pulmonary  consumption,  or  fatal  marasmus,  terminate  the  suffer- 
ing, or  else  insanity  and  depldrable  idiocy  are  the  fatal  result.  Long  be- 
fore such  an  event,  the  mind  is  enfeebled,  the  memory  impaired,  and 
the  power  of  fixing  the  attention  wholly  lost.  These  are  symptoms  which 
should  awaken  our  attention  to  the  danger  of  the  case,  and  which  should 
induce  us  to  sound  the  alarm,  and  if  possible  arrest  the  victim  from  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  persisting  in  the  habit. 

In  females,  leucorrboea  is  often  induced  by  musturbation,  and  I  doubt 
not  incontinence  of  urine,  strangury,  prolapsus  uteri,  disease  of  the  elite- 
ris,  and  many  other  diseases,  both  local  and  general,  which  have  been 
attributed  to  other  causes. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  information  on  the  subject  of  masturbation* 
Where  it  is  suspected  by  the  physician,  the  friends  are  wholly  ignorant 
on  the  subject,  and  the  individual,  suffering,  is  not  ready  to  acknowledge 
a  practice  which  he  is  conscious  is  filthy  in  the  extreme,  although  he 
may  have  t^ad  no  suspicions  of  its  deleterious  influence  upon  his  health. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  know  the  consequences  of  masturbation,  for 
these  are  often  irremediable  disease  ;  we  ought  to  know  the  symptoms  of 
its  commencement,  of  the  incipient  stages  of  those  diseases  which  result 
from  it,  as  well  as  the  influence  which  the  moderate  practice  of  it  will 
have  upon  the  physical  and  mental  stamina  of  the  man — for  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  practice  cannot  be  followed  by  either  sex,  even  in  a 
moderate  way,  without  injury,  especially  by  the  young. 

Nature  designs  that  this  drain  upon  the  system  should  be  reserved  to 
mature  age,  and  even  then  that  it  be  made  but  sparingly.  Sturdy  man* 
hood,  in  all  its  vigor,  loses  its  energy  and  bends  under  the  too  frequent 
expenditure  of  this  important  secretion  ;  and  no  age  or  condition  will 
protect  a  man  from  the  danger  of  unlimited  indulgence,  legally  and  natu- 
rally exercised. 

In  the  young,  however,  its  influence  is  much  more  seriously  felt ;  and 
even  those  who  have  indulged  so  cautiously  as  not  to  break  down  tbe 
health  or  the  mind,  cannot  know  how  much  their  physical  energy,  mental 
vigor,  or  moral  purity,  have  been  affected  by  the  indulgence. 

•Nothing  short  of  total  cAstinenee  from  the  practice  can  save  those  who 
haioe  become  the  victim^  of  it.  In  this  indulgence,  no  half  way  course 
will  ever  subdue  the  disease,  or  remove  the  effect  of  the  habit  from  tbe 
system.  Total  abstinence  is  the  only  remedy.  If  the  constitution  is  not 
fatally  impaired — if  organic  disease  has  not  taken  place,  this  remedy  will 
prove  effectual,  and  must  be  adopted,  especially  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
effects  are  visible,  or  the  consequences  cannot  fail  to  be  ultimately  fatal. 

This  means  of  cure  may  be  seconded  by  others,  which  may  be  found 
necessary  to  remove  the  effects  upon  the  physical  system.  Suffice  it  to 
remark  here,  that  total  abstinencgj^  in  an  aggravated  form  of  masturbation, 
is  not  easily  effected/  SITgEt  irritation  will  produce  an  expenditure  of 
tbe  secretion  quite  involuntary^  and  spontaneous  emissions  and  nocturnal 
pollution  may  for  a  long  time  prolong  the  danger,  and  prevent  that  reno- 
yation  of  tbe  powers  which  would  otherwise  be  the  result  of  tbe  good 
resolution  of  the  viptim  of  tbe  habit. 
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In  a  subsequent  paper  wc  may  consider  the  influence  of  masturbation 
upon  the  mind,  as  a  cause  of  insanity  and  idiocy,  and  suggest  some  re- 
medies  for  the  removal  of  its  effects  upon  the  health.  W. 

March,  1835. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 
BOSTON,    MARCH    18,    1835. 


MEDICAL  CONVENTION  OF  OHIO. 

On  the  5tb  of  January  last,  a  large  number  of  physicians,  agreeably  to 
invitation,  met  in  convention  at  the  city  of  Columbus.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  was  declared  to  be — ^'  The  regulation  of  professional  eti- 
quette— The  construction  of  independent  Medical  Societies — The  sup- 
J^ort  of  a  periodical  Journal  of  Practical  Medicine — The  erection  and 
ocation  of  public  Asylums,  for  the  reception  of  Lunatics  and  the  in- 
struction of  the  Blind — The  promotion  of  the  Temperance  cause — The 
regulation  of  Vaccination — The  convenient  supply  of  the  Leech." 

Some  able  reports  were  made,  which  manifest  in  the  most  favorable 
light,  the  wisdom,  enterprise,  humanity  and  intelligence  of  our  brethren 
at  the  West.  Those  on  the  necessity  for  hospitals  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi — the  necessity  for  an  asylum  for  the  education  of  the  blind — 
and  upon  the  propriety  of  memorializing  the  legislature  on  the  subject  of 
legalizing  the  dissection  of  human  bodies,  are  ably  and  forcibly  drawn, 
and  will  unquestionably  eventuate  in  the  establishment  of  all  that  has  been 
thus  proposed  to  the  pisople. 

As  it  regards  a  Journal  of  Medicine,  under  the  sanction  of  the  con- 
vention, Dr.  Awl  very  wisely  recommended  an  abandonment  of  the  project, 
for  the  present.  It  is  utterly  useless  to  persuade  men  to  become  patrons 
against  their  will.  There  is  such  competition  in  this  department  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  at  this  day,  that  the  patronage  of  medical  periodicals 
must  be  left  to  regulate  itself. 

The  memorial  to  the  legislature  on  the  subject  of  the  erection  of  a 
State  Lunatic  Asylum,  is  an  excellent  common  sense  document,  reflect- 
ing great  honor  on  the  convention,  and  which  certainly  appeals  most  pow- 
erfully to  the  heart  of  every  man  in  Ohio.     We  make  a  short  extract. 

"  Your  memorialists,  therefore,  only  deem  it  necessary  to  call  your 
attention  particularly  to  the  fact  that  has  been  already  stated  (the  entire 
unfitness  of  the  present  establishment  bearing  the  name  of  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum), in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  there  is  now  in  your  State  not  less 
than  600  to  1,000  insane  persons,  entirely  destitute  of  the  proper  means 
of  recovery,  to  ensure  such  legislation  as  the  pressing  importance  of  the 
subject  demands. 

^'  In  a  State  which  has  already  expended  her  millions  in  the  construc- 
tion of  commercial  highways  and  literary  and  benevolent  institutions — in 
a  State  wealthy  in  her  resources  and  proud  of  her  wealth,  a  call  from  the 
unfortunate  cannot  be  heard  in  vain.  , 

"  In  regard  to  the  location  of  the  Asylum,  your  memorialists  are  of 
opinion  that  a  situation  more  central  than  Cincinnati  should  bo  selected. 
In  such  a  project  the  convenience  of  every  part  of  the  State  ^ould  be 
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consulted,  as  all  have  an  equal  interest  therein.  In  this  view  of  the 
subject,  it  would  aeem  that  no  place  presents  so  mafty  advantages  as  the 
city  of  Columbus,  and  it  is  believed  that  none  would  be  more  acceptable 
to  the  community  at  large." 

On  the  whole,  the  profession  of  Ohio  have  done  themselves  much  honor: 
while  they  have  expressed  the  feelings  of  men,  they  have  also  convinced 
those  at  a  distance,  and  we  trust  those  at  home,  that  they  are  members  of 
a  benevolent,  energetic  and  liberal-minded  profession,  strictly  devoted  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  great  human  family. 


ANNALS  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 


No.  4  of  an  interesting  periodical,  bearing  this  title,  issued  from  the  press 
of  Marsh,  Capen  and  Lyon  of  this  city,  has  been  distributed,  and  speaks 
well  for  the  industry,  at  least,  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  its 
management.  One  of  the  articles,  denominated  Phrenological  Analysis  of 
Eloquenccy  is  particularly  captivating  ;  another,  which  we  recognize  as 
being  from  the  pen  of  our  young  friend^  Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  oa 
the  method  of  moulding  plaster,  and  taking  casts,  must  be  very  useful  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  preserving  phrenological  peculiarities.  Cases 
of  deficient  perception  of  colorsy  the  physiologist  may  reflect  upon,  though 
perhaps  to  disaavantage  without  employing  some  of  the  machinery  which 
the  phrenologist  invariably  puts  in  active  operation  in  solving  all  difficult 
problems. 

The  collection  of  skulls,  casts  of  heads,  drawings,  &c.  of  the  Boston 
Phrenological  Society,  deposited  over  the  Boston  Library  in  Franklin 
Street,  has  become  highly  valuable,  and  is  worthy  the  especial  notice 'of 
all  scientific  strangers  visiting  this  metropolis.  We  are  informed  in 
this  publication,  that  admirable  busts  of  the  celebrated  Spurzheim  are 
DOW  procurable. 

With  the  views  we  entertain  of  the  science,  we  heartily  recommend  the 
Annals  to  the  patronage  of  the  profession  and  ail  others  at  all  interested 
in  the  progress  of  human  knowledge. 


Medical  College  oj  O^to.— There  are  eighty-three  pay  pupils  and  eight 
beneficiaries  at  this  institution.  The  sparseness  of  students  is  imputed  to 
the  cholera.  It  is  remarked  that  the  State  has  given  between  thirty-five 
and  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  to  the  College,  and  it  is  intimated  that  the 
remainder  of  what  was  intended  for  the  support  of  medical  educatioa 
might  be  advantageously  employed  in  procuring  the  attendance  of  pupils  ! 


Geneva^  JV.  F.  jjledical  College. — In  this  newly  created  school,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  constitute  the  board  of  faculty.  Dr.  Edward  Cutbush^ 
on  Chemistry  ;  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ;  Dr. 
J.  G.  Morgan,  on  Surgery  ;  Dr.  C.  B.  Coventry,  on  Obstetrics  and  Ma- 
teria Medica ;  and  Dr.  A.  Colman,  on  Botany  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
The  Professor  of  Anatomy  now  holds  a  chair  in  three  distinct  Medical 
Institutions — viz.  the  Berkshire,  in  Massachusetts  ;  the  Clinical,  at 
Woodstock,  Vt.  ;  and  the  Geneva  Medical  College. 


J>raval  .Appointments. — Robert  Woodworth,   William  W.  Valk,  David 
Harlah,  and  Victor  L.   Gordon,  have  been  appointed  assistant  surgeons 
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in  the  United  States  Navy.  Dr.  John  S.  Wiiy,  recently  dismissed,  has 
been  restored  by  the  President,  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  .the 
Senate. 

LUholomy. — January  3d,  at  the  Westminster  Hospital,  a  boy,  six  years 
old,  was  brought  into  the  operating  room.  The  operation  was  performed 
by  Mr.  Hale  Thomson,  the  assistant  surgeon,  by  the  lateral  section. 
Only  about  one  ounce  of  blood  was  lost,  and  the  time  was  three  minutes. 
The  stone  was  a  cube — l^-l-S-f-B  lines,  and  composed  of  triple  phosphate 
laminsD,  laid  on  a  supposed  lithic  acid  nucleus.  On  the  following  Mon- 
day, however,  the  poor  child  died  of  asthenia.  It  is  at  this  hospital  that 
the  pupils  and  spectators  applaud  or  hiss  the  surgeon,  according  to  their 
vulgar  notions  of  his  capability  or  ignorance— even  at  the  moment  a  poor 
suffering  human  being  is  undergoing  the  dreadful  tortures  of  an  opera- 
tion— as  if  they  were  in  the  pit  of  a  shilling  theatre,  witnessing  the  per- 
formances of  a  dancing  bear.  For  the  honor  of  the  profession,  we  hope 
such  shameful  proceedings  will  never  obtain  in  this  land  of  hospital 
decorum. 

Origin  of  Public  Dissection, — It  is  said  that  the  earliest  law  enacted  in 
any  country  for  the  promotion  of  anatomical  knowledge,  was  one  that 
passed  in  1540.  It  allowed  the  united  companies  of  barbers  and  surgeons 
to  have  yearly  the  bodies  of  four  criminals  for  dissection. 


Cesarean  Opero/ton.— Prof.  Stoltz,  of  Strasbourg,  on  the  20th  of  Dec. 
last,  performed  the  Cffisarean  operation  on  a  female  26  years  of  age, 
whose  height  did  not  exceed  44  inches.  .The  child  was  extracted  alive 
and  well  ;  and  fpur  days  after  the  operation,  says  the  French  Gazette, 
the  mother  was  in  a  favorable  state. 


Reunion  cfier  Complete  Separation. — The  Ossevatore  Medico  contains  a 
curious,  and  what  it  affirms  to  be  a  well-authenticated,  case  of  reunion  of 
the  nose,  after  complete  separation. 

The  patient,  a  woman  of  the  town,  had  the  whole  of  the  soft  part  of  the 
nose  bitten  off,  in  a  qua'rrel,  by  a  man.  She  was  immediately  carried 
before  the  commissary  of  police,  when  the  nose  was  dressed.  Three 
hours  afterwards.  Dr.  Carlizze,  who  happened  to  come,  in,  saw  the  pa- 
tient, and  entreated  that  search  might  be  made  for  the  lost  nose.  This 
was  done,  and  two  and  a  half  hours  afterwards  the  mutilated  portion  was 
found,  contracted,  and  all  covered  with  filth.  The  Doctor,  however, 
washed  the  parts  clean,  and  applied  the  piece,  putting  in  a  few  points  of 
suture.  The  dressings  were  not  removed  before  the  seventh  day,  when 
the  witnesses  observed,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  complete  union  had 
taken  place.  In  thirty-seven  days  the  cicatrix  was  perfectly  consolidated. 
The  aspect  of  the  nose,  however,  was  most  disagreeable,  from  the  color 
of  its  tip,  which  presented  a  livid,  unhealthy  appearance.  A  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  (moderately  strong)  was  applied  to  this  part,  and  after  the 
fall  of  the  eschar,  in  five  days,  the  nose  resumed  its  natural  color. 


Providence  Dispensary, — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Providence,  R.  I. 
Dispensary  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  inst.     The  attending  Phy- 
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sicians,  Isaac  Hartshorn,  M.D.  and  Henry  W.  Thayer.  M.D.  presented 
their  Annual  Report.  At  a  Managers'  meeting,  held  subsequently^  on 
the  same  day,  Levi  Wheaton,  M.D.  and  Richmond  Brownell,  M.D.  were 
appointed  consulting  Physicians — Henry  W.  Thayer,  M.D.  and  Isaac 
Hartshorn,  M.D.  attending  Physicians  for  the  year  ensuing  ;  Joseph 
Balch,  Jr.  was  appointed  Apothecary  ;  and  Benjamin  Dyer,  auditor. 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  to  the  Dispensary  for  the  year,  has 
been  100  ;  of  which,  64  were  in  the  Eastern,  and  36  in  the  Western 
District.  Of  the  whole  number  of  patients,  17  were  under  10  years  of 
age  ;  9  between  10  and  20  ;  24  between  20  and  30  ;  22  between  30  and 
40  ;  1 1  between  40  and  50  ;  8  between  50  and  60  \  and  9  over  60. 


UniversUy  of  Pennsylvania, — There  seems  to  be  great  disturbance  in 
this  once  famous  institution  ;  it  appears  that  the  students  have  taken  the 
care  of  it  into  their  ojvn  hands,  and  that  the  trustees,  in  obedience  to  their 
commands,  have  already  removed  one  of  the  professors.  Where  this  mat- 
ter will  stop  we  cannot  foretel ;  but  from  all  we  can  learn,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  other  removals  will  shortly  follow. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  pistols  have  been  resorted  to  and 
blood  shed  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  growing  out  of  these  matters. 

U.  8,  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Erratum. — ^On  page  63,  in  Dr.  Jefiries's  lecture,  for  singularity  read  sUnUarily. 

The  Communication  of  Dr.  Delony  is  received. 

Died — On  the  6th  inst.  homeward  bound,  from  St  Croix,  W.  Eissam,  jr. 
M.D.,  aged  33,  of  New  York. — At  Rome,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Alexander,  aged  78. 
— In  Boston,  Albert  Williams,  M.D.  aged  33,  an  amiable  and  excellent  man. 

Whole  number  of  deaths  In  Boston  for  the  week  ending  March  14,33.    Males,  18— Females,  15. 

Of  lung  fever,  7— dropsy  on  the  brain,  3— apoplexy,  S— ulcers  on  the  lungs,  1— sudden,  l—bowel 
complaint,  I— infantile,  3— croup,  1— debility,  I— dropsy,  S— scrofula,  I— Inflammation  on  the  longs, 
1— suicide,  1— accidental,  l~con8umptlon,3— liver  complaint,  1— pleurisy,  l-~conval8ions,  1— dysen- 
tery, ]— unknown,  I.    Stillborn,  3. 


AI>V£RTIS£M£NTS. 


PHILOSOPHICAL    INSTRUMENTS. 

BROWN  &  PEIRCE.  No.  87  Washington  Street,  up  stairs  (at  sign  of  Books  and  Apparatus),  are 
constantly  manufacturing  and  keep  for  sale,  PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS,  in  all  its  varietiea, 
embracing  Jlstronomical^  Pneumatic,  Hydrogtatie,  OptietU.  Eleciriealy  Ckemieal^  Mechanicsj  &C.  Sue 
Warranted  of  the  best  materi/ds  and  »uperior  workmaiuhip.  Tlie  importance  of  illustrations,  in  studying 
the  sciences,  is  conceded  by  professional  gentlemen  at  the  present  day. 

Private  individuals,  coJlcpes,  academies  and  schools,  Aimished  with  all  the  above  promptly,  and  at 
reasonable  rates.    Orders  are  solicited. 

Boeton,  January,  1835.  (Jan.  6— tf.) 

TO  PHYSICIANS. 

A  GOOD  situation  for  a  phyRJcian  is  about  to  be  vacated  in  a  flourishing  village  in  Worcester  Conn^, 
and  within  a  few  railed  of  tlie  town  of  Worcester.  The  place  may  be  secured  for  a  modente  eon- 
sideretion  if  applied  for  soon^  Applications  made  to  the  editor  of  this  Journal,  post-paid,  will  be 
promptly  attended  to.  March  4. 


An  ejigible  country  situation  for  a  medical  practitioner,  in  one  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Mascactan- 
*        .-     ^      M    ,  -  lay  obtoin  fbrther  Information  by  apply  Ing  at  this  offi* 

the  editor,  will  reach  the  advertiser  without  delay. 


xku  v^tigmuic  wwuiifcijr    ni»un»ivu  lUI    U  IIICUIUUI  firaci 

setts,  for  sale.    One  desirous  of  purchasing,  may  obuin  fbrther  Information  by  applying  at  this  office. 
Letters  from  applicants,  post-paid,  directed  to  the  


February  18. 


THE  nO.STON  MEOirAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  D. 
CLAPP,  JR.  at  184  VVa«ihington  Street,  comer  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  all  communications  must 
be  addressed,  post-paid.  It  is  also  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  on  the  Ist  of  every  month,  «i(C]|  Pirt 
containing  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  prec^^ding  month,  stitclied  in  a  cover.— Price  $S,00  «  year  is 
Advance,  $.1,50  after  throo  months,  and  $4,00  if  not  paid  within  the  year.— Every  wwenthtopy  ,gnUU> 
—Postage  the  same  as  for  a  newspaper. 
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THE    HOSPITALS    OF    PARIS. 

[See  page  73.  ] 
HOPITAL    DE    LA    PITIE. 

This  hospitaU  situated  close  to  the  Garden  of  Plants,  is  composed  of 
several  ranges  of  buildings,  enclosing  large  airy  courts,  in  which  the  con« 
valescents  enjoy  the  benefits  of  exercise.  It  was  opened  in  the  year 
1809,  as  an  appendix  to  the  Hotel  DUu^  but  rapidly  rose  in  importance; 
and  has,  by  the  talents  of  its  surgeon-in-chief,  gained  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  which  a  student  can  attend. 

The  number  of  beds  is  624,  and  about  8400  patients  are  annually 
treated.*  The  surgeons  are  MM.  Lisfranc  and  Velpeau.  The  formeri 
better  known  by  what  he  has  done  than  what  he  has  written,  has  the 
merit  of  havine,  as  it  were,  created  in  Paris  the  School  of  Operative 
Surgery,  and  of  having  made  improvements  of  great  value  in  most  of  the 
operative  processes  employed.  M.  Lisfranc  delivers  clinical  lectures 
every  day  in  the  week,  and  every  now  and  then  treats  of  diseases  of  the 
uterus,  a  subject  upon  which  h^as  conceived  some  ingenious  ideas. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  introducmg  the  speculum  once  a  week  into  all 
his  female  patients,  and  showing,  the  state  of  the  os  uteri  to  the  oume* 
rous  pupils  who  follow  his  visit. 

The  junior  surgeon,  M.  Velpeau,  now  clinical  professor  to  the  faculty, 
lectures  every  day  also,  at  half-past  seven  oVlock  in  the  morning. 

The  physicians  attached  to  the  hospital  of  La  PUiS  are,  Messrs.  Ser- 
rep,  Andral,  Louis,  Clement,  and  Parent*  Duchatelet,  most  of  them  dis- 
tinguished men.  M.  Serres  has  made  a  name  for  himself  by  his  works  on 
the  pathology  and  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system,  and  by  bis  discoveries 
in  transcendent  anatomy  ;  he  is  about  (we  hear)  to  publish  a  complete 
work  on  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system. 

M.  Andral,  professor  of  internal  pathology  to  the  faculty,  if  not  the 
most  brilliant  of  professors,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  in  Europe,  few  of  whom  can  cope  with  him  in  a  knowledge 
of  pathological  anatomy,  and  especially  in  the  art  of  forming  a  correct 
diagnosis  of  disease.  The  clinical  productions  of  M.  Andral  are  well 
known  to  most  of  our  readers.  Indeed,  we  have  nothing  in 'English 
literature  which  can  be  compared  with  them,  if  we  except' the  similar  pro- 
duction  of  Dr.  Abercrombie,  whose  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  brain,  &c. 
even  the  French  themselves  allow  to  equal  M.  AndraPs  last  votume. 

The  practice  of  M.  Andral  in  ihe  Hopital  la  PitU  always  affords 
something  replete  with  interest.  He  has  already  made  an  extensive  range 
of  expenments  with  the  cootra-sumulaotSi  and  bts  just  termiBated  a 
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similar  essay  with  purgative  medicines,  the  result  of  which  we  may  pro- 
bably, at  a  future  period,  make  public- 

M.  Louis  is  (he  favorite  professor  of  the  English  and  Americans,  of 
whom  indeed  his  class  is  almost  exclusively  composed.  He  is  reputed 
to  be  the  physician  best  versed  in  diseases  of  the  chest,  which  be  has 
made  his  special  study  ;  he  delivers  clinical  lectures  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months. 

Of  MM.  Parent-Duchatelet  and  Clement,  we  know  nothing  particular. 
The  former  has  published  some  excellent  papers  on  public  hygiene  and 
legal  medicine. 

HOPiTAL    DE    LA    CHARITE. 

This  hospital,  situated  in  the  rue  Jacob,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
but  not  close  to  the  river,  like  the  Hotel  IJieu^  was  founded  in  1607.  It 
contains  nearly  500  beds  ;  the  average  number  of  patients  treated  is  from 
five  to  six  thousand,  and  the  mortality  amounts  to  about  fourteen  for  each 
100  patients. 

The  surgeops  of  La  Chariti  are  M.  Roux  and  M.  Guerbois,  a  military 
surgeon,  who  has  been  lately  appointed  to  the  vacancy  left  by  the  deatb 
of  Boyet.  * 

M.  Roux,  one  of  the  professors  of  clinical  surgery  to  the  faculty,  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  operators  in  the  French  capital,  though,  from 
some  reason  or  other,  his  patients  generally  die.  We  cannot  say  from 
experience  that  the  after  treatment  of  M.  Roux  is  decidedly  bad,  but  ha 
operates  on  many  patients  who  have  been  considered  unfit  by  Baron 
Dupuy  tren  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  M.  R^x  prefers  the  method  of  contin- 
ued extension  io  that  of  position  in  cas*  of  fracture,  as  employed  at  the 
Hotel  DieUy  and  he  invariably  extracts  the  cataract ;  he  is  peculiarly  fa- 
mous for  the  dexterity  with  which  he  performs  this  latter  operation  ; 
indeed  we  saw  him  extract  nineteen  lenses  at  one  sitting,  and  left  the 
amphitheatre  when  six  more  cases  remained  for  operation.  M.  Roux 
has  improved  surgery  by  his  methods  of  uniting  the  divided  palate  and 
ruptured  perineum.  In  the  first  of  these  operations,  which  he  has  per- 
formed now  sixty-four  limes,  he  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate.  We  have 
said  that  operations  are  much  more  frequent  at  La  Cliariti  than  at  the 
Hotel  DieUy  considering  the  number  of  patients.  Thus,  in  the  year 
1822,  when  the  number  of  surgical  cases  amounted  only  to  800,  there 
were, — amputations,  44  ;  cataracts,  43  ;  fistula  in  ano,  32  ;  strangulaied 
hernia,  14  ;  lithotomy,  14. 

The  physicians  of  La  Chariti  are,  MM.  Fouquier,  Lerrainier,  Rul- 
lier,  and  Rayer.  M.  Fouquier,  one  of  the  clinical  professors  of  medi- 
cine to  the  faculty,  though  little  known  by  bis  writings^  enjoys  a  higb. 
practical  reputation  ;  unlike  the  other  professors,  he  gives  his  clinique  at 
the  bed-side  of  the  patient.  Though,  in  some  measure,  a  believer  in  tha- 
Broussain  doctrines,  M.  Fouquier  teaches  the  existence  of  essential  fe* 
vers  ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  try  and  recommend  the  use  of  ntix  vo- 
mica in  paralysis,  and  he  has  also  made  some  interesting  experiments  on 
the  action  of  urea  on  the  urinary  system. 
M.  Rayer,  author  of  a  work  on  diseases  of  the  skin,  is  about  to  pro^ 
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duce  a  new  work  on  the  same  subject,  accompanied  by  a  series  of  platesi 
illustrating  the  whole  of  these  diseases. 

HOPITAL    ST.    LOUIS. 

This  hospital,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  fadbourg  du  Temple, 
was  founded  under  Henri  IV.  It  is  destined  exclusively  to  the  recep- 
tion  of  patients  affected  with  skin  diseases,  scrofula,  and  rheumatism. 
The  number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  year  is  about  6000  ;  but,  in 
addition,  there  is  a  kind  of  dispensary  attached  to  the  hospital,  where  ex- 
ternal  patients  receive  advice,  medicine,  and  tickets  for  baths  and  fumi- 
gations. The  treatment  of  tinea  is  exclusively  confided  here,  as  in  the 
other  hospitals  of  Paris,  to  the  brothers  MahdD,  and  the  number  of  ex- 
ternal patients  affected  with  the  disease  amounts  yearly  to  8000.  The 
hospital  contains  72  baths,  1 5  large  apparatuses  for  fumigating,  and  a 
large  chamber  containing  vapor-baths,  &o.  The  main  part  of  the  treat- 
ment at  this  hospital  consists  in  the  administration  of  baths,  and  fumiga- 
tion with  various  substances  :  thus,  during  the  year  183S,  there  were 
given  to  the  house  patients,  baths,  5141  ;  fumigations,  8882  ;  douches, 
4515.  Total,  18,539.  For  the  dispensary  patients,  baths,  43,760  ; 
fumigations,  37,118  ;  douches,  1726.     Total,  82,604. 

The  mortality  of  this  hospital  is  naturally  feeble,  being  about  1  in  16. 
The  average  duration  of  treatment  is  60  days. 

The  surgical  part  contains  186  beds,  distributed  between  M.  Riche- 
rand,  author  of  the  physiology,  M.  Jobert,  and  M.  Gerdy,  who  was 
lately  elected  by  concours  as  professor  of  surgical  pathology.  The  phy- 
sicians are,  MM.  Emery,  Aliber^  Lugol,  Biett,  and  Manry. 

The  head  physician,  M.  Alibert,  professor  of  materia  medica  to  the 
faculty,  has  a  ward  of  65  beds,  containing  the  female  patients.  During 
summer  he  lectures  on  diseases  of  the  skin  every  Wednesday  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  shows  a  great  variety  of  most  interesting  cases.  His  mag- 
nificent plates  on  skin  diseases  are  well  known  to  every  one,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, are  too  dear  for  most  pupils. 

M.  Lugol  has  82  beds,  containing  the  scrofulous  patients,  where  his 
peculiar  treatment  may  be  observed. 

M.  Biett  also  gives  a  clinique  on  skin  diseases  :  he  has  the  male  pa- 
tients, amounting  to  112. 

HOPITAL    ST.    ANTOINE. 

This  establishment,  situated  in  a  remote  and  poor  neighborhood,  is  but 
little  frequented  for  instruction.  It  contains  262  beds.  The  surgeon  is 
M.  Berard,  Professor  of  Physiology  to  the  faculty.  The  physicians  are, 
MM.  Kapeler,  Gueyrard,  and  Mailly. 


HOPITAL    BEAUJON. 

This  small  hospital  contains  166  beds.  The  physicians  are  MM. 
Renaudin  and  Martin-Solon.  The  surgeons  are  MM.  Marjolin  and 
Blandin.  The  number  of  patients  affected  with  colica  pictonum  received 
into  this  hospital  is  usually  very  great,  on  account  of  its  neighborhood  to 
the  extensive  white-lead  manufacture  at  Clichy.  Its  treatment  is  per- 
fectly opposite  to  that  employed  at  La  Chariti^  and  is  called  **  the 
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nsetbod  la  charite."  M.  Martin-Solon  cominenres  with  a  purgative, 
composed  o(  Jal.  12  gr.;  Sulph,  Sod<B  3iv. ;  JUannm  3i*:  in  the  even- 
ing a  purgative  lavement ;  and  an  hour  after,  an  ounce  of  the  syrup  of  dia- 
codium.  The  same  medicines  are  repeated  the  next  day,  and  the  treat- 
ment generally  effects  a  cure  in  five  or  six  days. 

HOPITAL    COCHIN, 

A  small  hospital  in  the  rue  St.  Jerques,  containing  105  beds.  The 
physicians  are  MM.  Gendrin  and  Jadioux.  The  surgeon  is  M.  Boyer^ 
son,  we  believe,  of  the  late  Baron. 


HOPITAL   NECKER, 

Founded  in  1779,  by  Madame  Necker,  contains  124  beds.  The 
medical  service  is  confided  to  MM.  Bricheieau  and  Delaroque  :  the  sur- 
geon is  M.  Laugier.  The  administration  general  have  given  M.  Civiale 
a  ward  in  which  calculous  patients  are  exclusively  treated  by  the  method 
of  lithotrity;  for  if  we  are  to  believe  not  only  what  is  reported  but  written, 
the  administration  have  been  compelled  to  forbid  M.  Civiale  to  practise 
the  operation  of  lithotomy,  he  has  been  so  unsuccessful.  According  to 
the  statements  of  M,  Civiale,  the  success  attending  lithotrity  by  the  me- 
thod of  brayement  employed  at  this  hospital  has  been  very  great  ;  but  as 
his  statements  have  not  been  confirmed  in  the  report  made  by  MM. 
Larrey  and  Double,  we  refrain  from  repeating  them  here. 

HOPITAL    DRS    RNFANS    M\LADES. 

Before  the  year  1802,  the  sick  children  were  mixed  in  the  difiercDt 
hospitals  with  adult  patients  ;  since  that  period,  the  council-general  has 
appropriated  a  special  establishment  for  the  treatment  of  patients  below 
the  age  of  sixteen  years.  The  Hopilal  des  Enfans  Malades^  situated  in 
a  healthy  faubourg,  at  the  end  of  the  rue  de  Sevres,  is  composed  of  four 
parallel  ranges  of  building,  inclosing  a  large  square,  which  is  laid  out  as  a 
garden.  It  contains  560  beds  ;  491  for  the  medical  and  69  for  the  sur- 
gical patients.  The  number  of  children  annually  received  into  this  hos- 
pital, averages  about  2500,  and  care  is  taknn  to  separate  those  afiected 
with  contagious  diseases  from  the  other  patients  ;  at  least,  the  children 
affected  with  scabies  are  placed  in  a  separate  building  ;  but  those  laboring 
under  smallpox,  measles,  and  scarlatina,  are  not  isolated.  We  believe 
the  experiment  of  placing  the  smallpox  patients  in  a  separate  ward  was 
tried  for  some  years,  but  the  mortality  of  the  disease  was  found  to  be 
considerably  augmented  by  this  precaution.  Indeed  the  general  mortality 
in  the  hospital  is  great,  and  may  be  averaged  at  1  for  4.50.  In  cases  of 
smallpox,  the  deaths  are  to  the  cures  as  1  to  2.15  ;  and  in  measles  as  1 
to  between  3  and  4  :  and  the  mortality  in  acute  internal  diseases  as  1  to 
3.42.  Thus  in  the  year  1822,  there  were  received  2611  patients,  who 
may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads,  viz. 

Boys. 

Clironle. 

Scrofula 51 


Aottto  PItoMoi. 

Medical  affections     .     .     .    819 


Surgical  ditto 209 

Smalipox 51 


Tinea      .     .  ' 46 

Scabiea 804^ 
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GirU. 


Acate. 

Medical .777 

Surgical 87 

Smallpox    ......       42 


Ohnmlc. 

Scrorula 16 

Tinea 56 

Scabies 163 


or  these,  709  patients  died  within  a  period  varying  from  twenty-four 
hours  to  two  years.  For  the  itch,  the  period  of  cure  varies  from  twenty- 
one  to  sixty-nine  days  ;  for  tinea,  tlie  average  time  is  156  ;  and  for  scro* 
fala,  288  days.  The  physicians  of  the  Enfans  Malades  are  MM.  Ja- 
delot,  Guersent,  and  Baudelocque  ;  the  surgeon  is  M.  Bafibs. 

The  boys,  girls,  and  scrofulous  patients  of  both  sexes,  are  severally 
placed  in  a  different  part  of  the  building,  and  each  physician  has  the 
charge  of  advising  for  four  months  in  the  year,  after  which  he  passes  to 
another. 

The  treatment  pursued  at  the  Hopital  des  Enfans  Malades  is  of  a  very 
simple  kind  ;  and  except  in  acute  inflammations  of  some  of  the  great  vis- 
cera or  their  lining  membranes,  active  remediants  are  very  seldom  had 
recourse  to.     The  writer  tns  been  in  constant  attendance  on  the  practice 
of  MM.  Guersent  and  Baudelocque  for  the  space  of  two  years,  and  has 
seldom  or  never  seen  anything  like  an  active  purgative  medicine  adminis- 
tered.    Calomel,  the  great  favorite  of  many  English  practitioners,  is 
rarely  given,  except  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  meninges,  or 
croup, and  then  with  very  little  confidence  in  its  efficacy.*    Every  patient 
who  dies  in  this  hospital  is  carefully  examined  after  death  ;  hence,  the 
precise  nature  of  the  disease  is  in  most  cases  ascertained,  and  we  must 
confess  that  a  great  majority  of  the  post-mortem  examinations  confirm 
the  opinion  entertained  by  the  physicians,  viz.  that  two-thirds  of  the 
rhtldren  who  die,  are  cut  oflT  by  inflammation  (generally  chronic)  of  the 
chest  or  abdomen.     Hence  the  expectant  qnethod,  as  we  would  call  it ; 
leecbings  with  the  use  of  revulsives,  and  strict  attention  to  the  bowels, 
are  more  in  vogue  than  the  repeated  purging  which  we  have  seen  em- 
ployed in  England.     Perhaps  hospital  may  differ  essentially  from  private 
practice ;  and  the  forms  of  disease  which  prevail  where  many  individuals 
ire  assembled  together,  may  vary  from  those  seen  in  bolated  cases  : 
however  this  may  be,  we  are  certain,  from  extensive  observation,  con- 
firmed by  a  multitude  of  autopsies,  that  in  numerous  cases  which  \a  Eng- 
hnd  would  be  called  atrophia,  indigestion,  diarrhoea,  worms,  &c.  or  any 
Giber  name  expressing  rather  the  theory  of  a  school  than  the  diagnosis  of 
a  physician,  the  original  cause  of  the  disease  resides  in  a  chronic  inflam- 
nation  or  ulceration  of  the  intestinal  canal.     In  cases  of  smallpox  and 
measles,  two-thirds  of  the  children  who  die  (at  least  in  hospitals)  are  cut 
oflT  by  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  organs  ;  hence  the  medical  officers 
of  this  hospital  are  peculiarly  careful  to  examine  the  state  of  th^  lungs  in 
patients  laboring  under  the  above-mentioned  diseases,  and  apply  them* 
selves  to  combat  the  inflammatory  affection,  the  sygnptoms  of  which  are 
often  very  obscure,  with  energy  and  perseverance.     We  have  seen  M. 
Baudelocque  employ  the  white  oxide  of  antimoo]^  with  considerable  sue- 
ee»  in  cases  where  the  reduced  state  of  the  little  patient  would  have 
rendered  eqr  abstnetico  of  blood  hazardous. 
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Although  the  Hopital  des  Enfans  Malades  affords  the  finest  opportu- 
nity in  Europe  for  the  study  of  diseases  of  children,  it  is  curious  that  it 
has  not  as  yet  given  rise  to  the  production  of  any  complete  system  or 
work  on  those  diseases.  Billiard  was  a  pupil  of  the  Enfans  Trouvts^ 
and  his  work,  imperfect  as  it  is,  in  the  therapeutical  part,  is  confined  to 
the  affections  of  children  below  two  years  of  age.  M.  Guersent,  from 
whose  immense  experience  we  should  have  a  right  to  expect  a  complete 
work,  enjoys,  we  fear,  too  extensive  a  practice  to  permit  hi)n  to  write  ; 
he  has,  however,  produced  various  articles,  in  the  Dirtionary  of  twenty- 
one  volumes,  which  merit  the  attention  of  every  medical  man. 

M.  Baudelocque  has  also  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
in  the  scrofulous  wards.  By  a  long  series  of  experiments,  he  has  deter- 
mined the  comparative  merits  of  all  (hose  medicines  called  anti-scrofulous, 
and  if  be  has  not  succeeded  in  completely  unveiling  the  nature  of  scrofula, 
he  has  at  least  the  merit  of  having  demonstrated  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  developed. 

[To  be  conUnued.] 


ACUTE  RHEUMATISM.— CONSTITUTIONAL  TREATMENT. 

rROK  PROF.  THOMSON'S  LECTURES  AT  THE  NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

Gentlemen, — Since  my  last  lecture,  four  cases  of  acute  rheumatism 
have  been  admitted  under  my  care  into  this  hospital,  and  I  believe  my 
^colleague  Dr.  Elliotson  has  also  taken  in  some  cases  of  this  disease. 
The  number  of  such  cases  is  not  remarkable  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
for  although  the  disease  appears  at  all  times,  yet  it  more  especially  makes' 
its  attack  in  autumn.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  fact,  unless  we 
suppose  that  the  changes  of  season  operate  upon  the  body  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  changes  of  climate.  Thus  we  know  that  when  a  person 
passes  from  a  dry  and  genial,  or  moderately  warm  climate,  to  one  which 
IS  humid  and  relaxing  f  and  more  especially  if  this  humidity  be  accom- 
panied by  a  low  temperature,  congestions  of  blood  take  place  in  the  larger 
vessels,  the  body  becomes  susceptible  of  the  impression  of  moisture 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  agues,  rheumatism,  and  similar  diseases,  are 
produced. 

Among  the  cases  of  this  disease  which  I  have  taken  in,  one  is  in  a 
state  of  convalescence,  and  will  be  discharged  before  we  again  meet ;  it 
is  that  of  Hannah  Susans^  a  maid  servant,  eighteen  years  of  age,  who 
was  admitted  on  the  7th  of  December.  This  woman  is  of  a  sanguine 
temperament  and  a  spare  habit  of  body,  and  she  says  that  she  has  gene- 
rally  enjoyed  good  health.  She  was  attacked  four  days  previous  to  her 
admissior>  into  the  hospital  with  shiverings,  succeeded  by  heat,  with  little 
perspiration,  and  these  returned  in  successive  paroxysms  for  two  days<, 
accompanied  by  dull  aching  pains  in  the  joints,  which  increased  so  much 
in  violence  that  she  was  forced  to  leave  her  place  and  return  |iome  t<x 
her  friends,  who  procured  medical  advice  for  her.  She  says  that  she 
received  much  beneOt  from  the  treatment  pursued  ;  but,  as*  the  pains  in« 
creased  in  violence,  and  she  could  procure  no  sleep  on  their  account  at 
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night,  she  came  into  the  hospital.     She  attributes  her  complaint  to  sleep- 
ing in  damp  sheets.  « 

Now  this,  or  indeed  the  application  of  moisture  and  cold  to  the  surface 
of  the  body  in  any  manner,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  Sources  of  acute 
rheumatism.  But  many  individuals  may  be  exposed  to  cold  and  moist- 
.  ore  without  suffering  from  acute  rheumatism  ;  thence  a  question  arises — 
Is  a  certain  condition  of  the  body,  a  predisposition,  necessary  before  this 
disease  can  supervene  on  the  application  of  these  exciting  causes  ?  In 
the  case  before  us,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  any 
hereditary  predisposition,  which  undoubtedly  may  be  regarded  as  fre- 
quently rendering  the  system  prone  to  be  roused,  by  any  excitement  into 
inflammatory  action.  Our  patient  is  of  a  spare  habit ;  there  isno  gene- 
ral hyperemia,  or  excess  oi  the  circulating  fluid  ;  but,  in  her  occupation, 
that  of  a  servant,  she  was  exposed  to  irregular  heats  and  chills  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, retiring  to  a  damp  bed,  whilst  probably  in  a  state  of  perspira- 
tion, it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  atony  which  the  application  of  the 
cold  and  moisture  would  produce  in  the  cuticular  capillaries,  extending 
by  sympathy  to  the  rest  of.  the  circulating  system,  would  produce  a  con- 
gestion  in  the  larger  vessels.  It  is  the  effort  of  the  conservative  power 
of  the  constitution  to  overcome  this  state  that  produces  the  phenomena 
of  the  febrile  paroxysm,  and  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  blood  pro- 
bably sets  up  the  inflammatory  action  in  the  joints  which  constitutes  this 
form  of  disease.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  almost 
every  case  of  acute  rheumatism,  as  in  that  which  is  under  consideration, 
the  febrile  symptoms  precede  tlie  attack  of  pain  ;  and  consequently  the 
latter  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  indications  of  the  presence  of  a  pe- 
culiar fever,  with  as  much  reason  as  we  regard  the  eruption  of  smallpox, 
or  that  of  scarlatina,  as  obvious  symptoms  of  peculiar  fevers. 

At  the  time  of  her  admission,  the  patient  complained  chiefly  of  severe 
f)ains  of  the  knees,  joints,  and  elbows,  which  frequently  moved  from  one 
liiiiblo  another,  and  were  always  increased  by  warmth  and  at  night.  She 
also  complained  of  slight  pain  on  pressure  over  the  epigastrium  ;  the 
tongue  was  furred  ;  the  pulse  100,  and  hard  ;  the  bowels  were  regular, 
and  the  urine  was  natural.  The  catamenia  had  been  absent  for  three, 
months.  This  last  circumstance,  as  the  patient  was  not  pregnant,  dis- 
played a  derangement  of  health,  and  no  doubt  tended  to  render  her  more 
susceptible  of  ihe  impression  of  the  exciting  cause  than  she  otherwise, 
would  have  been.  She  was  ordered  to  take  one  grain  of  calomel^  one  of 
tartar  emtticy  and  one  and  a  half  of  opium^  every  eighth  hour  ;  and  in  the 
intervals  si*  of  the  wine  of  colchicum^  with  gr.  xv.  o(  magnesia  in  f.  3ij* 
of  water.  It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  licre  my  reason  for  combining 
the  magnesia  and  the  wine  of  colchicum,  an  union  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. In  my  practice  it  arises  from  a  conviction,  that  much  of  the  be- 
nefit of  colthicum  is  due  to  its  action  on  the  orifices  of  the  gall  and  pan- 
creatic ducts  in  the  duodenum,  bringing  into  the  gut  the  redundant  secre- 
tion which  always  takes  place  in  those  important  glands  in  a  febrile  con- 
dition of  the  habit ;  and,  by  carrying  them  out  of  the  system,  getting  rid 
of  one  source  of  irritation,  and  enabling  the  circulation  to  proceed  with 
more  freedom  and  regularity.  Now,  when  much  acid  exists  in  the  sto- 
mach, the  colchicum  becomes  too  active,  and  passes  too  rapidly  through 
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the  duodenum  ;  so  that,  removing  this  by  the  addition  o(  the  magnesia, 
we  can  with  more  certainty  reckon  upon  iis  influence  being  exerted  on 
the  oriGces  of  those  important  ducts  which  open  into  the  first  gut,  and 
the  emptying  of  which  is  of  so  much  importance.  Our  patient  found 
great  relief  from  this  treatment,  which  was  continued  with  little  variation 
until  the  lOih,  when  the  pains  returned  with  as  much  violence  as  ever. 
The  tongue,  which  had  been  previously  cleansing,  became  again  loaded'; 
but  the  pulse  did  not  increase  to  more  than  84,  and  was  small  and  sharp. 
She  was  ordered  gr.  viij.  of  calomel^  and  a  brisk  cathartic  to  be  taken 
about  an  hour  afterwards,  and  to  continue  her  pills  and  mixture  after  the 
bowels  had  been  well  purged.  Nv)t withstanding  this  active  treatment, 
the  febrile  symptoms  and  pains  increased  during  the  two  following  days, 
and,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  she  complained  of  severe  pain 
in  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  in  the  occiput.  Finding  that  the  sedative 
plan  of  treatment  alone  was  not  succeeding,  I  ordered  her  to  be  bled  to 
the  extent  of  twelve  ounces,  and  to  take  immediately  afterwards  a  pill 
containing  a  grain  of  calomel^  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic^  and  two  and  a  half 
grains  of  opium^  and  to  repeat  this,  if  the  pain  should  continue,  every 
sixth  hour.  This  method  of  following  bloodletting  by  a  large  dose  of 
opium  with  calomel,  often  supersedes  the  further  use  of  the  lancet.  It 
operates  in  two  ways  ;  the  calomel  carried  into  the  system  stimulates  the 
inactive  capillaries,  convening  morbid  into  healthy  action  ;  whilst  the 
secondary  influence  of  the  opium  tends  to  allay,  that  irritable  state  of  the 
nervous  system  which  always  is  more  or  less  present  under  the  condition 
of  the  frame  which  accompanies  rheumatic  fever,  and  which  is  jirstly  re- 
garded as  the  pabulum,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of  inflammation.  To 
prevent  the  recurrence,  however,  of  the  pains,  I  resolved  also  to  take 
advantage  of  the  contra-stimulant  influence  of  tartar  emetic  in  moderate 
doses,  and  therefore  ordered  gr.  i.  to  be  administered  in  solution  every 
sixth  hour.  She  has  had  no  return  of  pain,  she  sleeps  quietly,  and  com- 
plains of  nothing  except  debility.  She  is  now  taking  three  grains  of  the 
bisulphate  of  quinine  three  times  a  day,  and  if  she  gain  strength  she  will 
be  fit  to  leave  the  hospital  in  two  or  Ihree  days. 

You  will  perceive.  Gentlemen,  in  the  treatment  of  this  case,  and  you 
will  observe  it  in  many  future  cases  treated  here,  that  no  attention  was 
paid  to  the  local  part  of  the  disease,  the  remedies  being  directed  solely 
to  the  relief  of  the  constitutional  disorder  ;  and  you  will  reconcile  this  to 
the  opinion  which  I  have  previously  advanced,  that  the  local  pains  are  so 
completely  symptomatic  or  dependent  on  the  febrile  disturbance,  that  the 
speedy  reduction  of  this  by  vigorous  measures  invariably  removes  the 
pains  without  any  local  treatment.  In  the  early  part  of  my  professional 
.  career,  it  was  very  much  the  custom  to  employ  repellent  embrocations 
in  rheumatism  ;  but  the  result  of  this  practice  was  frequently  the  migra- 
tion of  the  pains  from  joint  to  joint  ;  and,  occasionally,  I  h^ve  seen  the 
inflammation  transferred,  by  metastasis,  from  a  joint  to  the  heart,  the 
stomach,  or  the  brain,  and  a  case  terminate  fatally,  which,  by  general 
management  alone,  might  have  been  successfully  carried  on  to  a  favorable 
issue.  I  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  strenuously  recommending 
you,  10  all  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  to  leave  the  relief  of  tbe  local 
affectioQ  id  ihe  influence  of  tbe  constitutional  treatnent.— Loticef. 
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INSANITY,    PRODUCED    BY    MASTURBATION. 

[Commuaicated  for  the  Boiton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

No  cause  is  more  influential  in  producing  Insanity,  and,  in  a  special 
manner,  perpetuating  the  disease,  than  Masturbation.  The  records  of 
the  institutions  give  an  appalhng  catalogue  of  cases  attributed  to  this 
cause  ;  and  yet  such  records  do  not  show  nearly  all  the  cases  which  are 
justly  ascribable  to  it.  For  it  is  so  obscure,  and  so  secret  in  its  opera- 
tion, that  the  friends  in  almost  all  cases  are  wholly  ignorant  of  it.  It  is 
in  a  few  cases  only,  where  the  practice  of  the  vice  becomes  shamefully 
notorious,  that  friends  are  williirg  to  allow  its  agency  in  the  production  of 
any  disease,  particularly  insanity;  and  yet  no  cause  operates  more  directly 
upon  the  mind  and  the  feeling.  The  mental  energies  are  prostrated  by 
the  habit  in  innumerable  cases,  long  before  the  delusions  of  insanity  ap- 
pear. Indeed  there  are  many  cases,  in  which  insanity  does  not  inter- 
vene between  the  incipient  stages  of  that  mental  dnd  physical  imbecility, 
vhich  comes  early  upon  the  victim  of  masturbation,  and  the  most  deplo- 
rable and  hopeless  idiocy,  in  which  it  frequently  results. 

This  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  this  cause  of  idiocy.  I  know  of  no  other 
which  does  not  produce  the  ravings  and  illusions  of  insanity,  or  the 

Ejloomy  musings,  agitations  and  alarms  of  melancholy,  before  the  mind  is 
ost  in  idioiism.  But  the  victim  of  masturbation  passes  from  one  degree 
of  imbecility  to  another,  till  all  the  powers  of  the  system,  mental,  physi- 
cal and  moral,  are  blotted  out  forever  ! 

This  is  not,  however,  always  the  case.  In  some  individuals  there  is 
all  the  raving  of  the  most  furious  mania,  or  the  deep  and  cruel  torture 
of  hapless  melancholy,  before  the  mind  is  obliterated  and  the  energies  of 
the  system  forever  prostrated. 

There  are  other  circumstances  attending  the  insanity  from  mustarba- 
tion,  which  render  this  the  most  distressing  fqnn^T^memaTjnseise. "  I 
allude  to  the  difficulty  of  breaking  up  the  habit  while  laboring  under  this 
malady.  When  insanity  is  once  produced  by  it,  it  is  nearly  hopeless,  be- 
cause the  cause  of  disease  is  redoubled  and  generally  perpetuated.     The] 
libidinous  desires  are  greatly  increased,  and  the  influence  of  self-restraint 
cannot  be  brought  sufficiently  into  action  to  prevent  the  constant,  daily, 
and  I  might  say  almost  hourly  recurrence  of  the  practice.     Tlius  thej 
cause  is  perpetuated  Land  in  spile  of  every  eflf<>rt,  the  disease  increases,  tfie 
powers  of  body  and  ipind  fail  together,  and  are  lost  in  the  most  depiora-. 
rable,  tfijpetess^  HJsgusiing  fatuity!     And^et  the  practice  is  not  aban- 
doned. "All  the  remaining  energies  of  animal  life  seetn  to  he  concen- 
trated in  these  organs,*^'and  all  the  remaining  power  of  gratiflcation  left  is 
id  the  exermrof This  no  longer  secret,  but  loatlisome  and  beastly  balwu 

Those  cases  of  insanity  arising  from  other  known  causes,  in  which 
masturbation  is  a  symptom,  are  rendered  more  hopeless  by  this  circum- 
stance. It  is  a  counteracting  influence  to  all  the  means  of  cure  employ* 
ed,  either  moral  or  medicinal,  and  coinciding  as  it  does  with  whatever 
other  causes  may  have  had  an  agency  in  producing  disease,  renders  the 
case  almost  hopeless.  Of  the  number  of  the  insane  that  have  come 
ooder  the  obsenration  of  iba  writer  (and  that  number  is  ool  small),  feir» 
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very  few  have  recovered,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  this  evil  practice ; 
and  still  fewer,  I  might  say  ahnost  none,  have  recovered,  in  which  insa- 
nity or  idiocy  has  followed  the  irain  of  symptoms  enunieraied  in  a  former 
paper,  indicating  the  presence  of  the  habit,  and  its  debilitating  influence 
upon  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the  young. 

Most  of  the  cases  of  insanity  from  this  cause  commence  early  in  life ; 
even  confirmed  and  hopeless  idiocy  has  been  the  melancholy  consequencOi 
before  the  victim  had  reached  his  twentieth  year. 

Of  eighty  males,  insane,  that  have  come  under  the  observation  of  the 
writer,  and  who  have  been  particularly  examined  and  watched,  with 
reference  to  ascertaining  the  proportion  that  practised  masturbation,  some- 
thing more  than  a  quarter  were  found  to  practise  it ;  and  in  about  10  per 
cent.,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  idiotic,  the  disease  is  supposed  to 
have  arisen  from  this  cause. 

Wt>uld  it  be  believed,  if  it  should  be  said  that  the  proportion  will  not 
vary  essentially  in  the  other  sex  ? 

On  a  former  occasion  I  observed  that  the  absolute  abandonment  of  the 
practice,  even  in  those  whose  minds  were  unaffected  by  insanity,  was 
not  always  easily  effected.  If  no  voluntary  practice  is  continued,  the 
habit  may  be  so  far  established,  and  .the  susceptibility  to  the  complaint 
be  so  great,  that  slight  irritation  will  produce  it,  and  that  often  for  a  long 
time  after  the  danger  is  fully  appreciated,  and  the  victory  over  the  pro- 
pensity achieved  so  far  as  cautiously  avoiding  known  and  intentional 
indulgence.  Nocturnal  pollution  and  involuntary  emissions  come  from 
slight  causes  and  trifling  irritation,  but  perpetuate  for  a  long  time  all  the 
train  of  unhappy  influences  that  have  been  heretofore  detailed.  The  un- 
fortunate subject  of  this  detestable  vice,  whose  mental  energy  is  unim- 
paired, and  whose  moral  feelings  are  susceptible  of  impression,  can  be 
perstiaded  to  abandon  it,  if  the  danger  is  set  before  him  in  its  true  light ; 
but  hundreds  can  bear  me  testimony  that  the  effects  of  it  are  long  feh, 
.and  the  involuntary  excitement  produced  by  dreams,  lascivious  compan- 
ions, warm  beds,  and  improper  intercourse  with  corrupt  society,  has  for  a 
long  time  after  had  its  influence  in  retarding  complete  recovery  to  health. 
With  the  insane  we  can  have  no  such  hopes,  and  no  such  prospects  of 
cure.  They  will  rarely  form  resolutions  on  the  subject,  and  still  more 
rarely  adhere  to  them.  Reason,  the  balance  wheel  of  the  mind,  being 
denied  them,  they  are  obnoxious  to  the  influence  of  all  the  propensities 
in  a  high  degree. 

After  the  practice  of  masturbation,  as  a  voluntary  habit,  is  entirely- 
suspended,  long  and  persevering  efforts  will  be  required  to  remove  the 
effects  from  the  system,  and  restore  it  to  vigor  and  soundness.  The 
individual  himself  must  exercise  great  self-denial,  and  resolve  to  perse- 
vere with  the  means  and  overcome  all  obstacles  that  may  be  in  his 
way,  however  formidable  and  difficult.  The  regimen  to  be  adopted 
must  be  strictly  adhered  to  on  all  occasions.  As  the  inebriate  would 
probably  never  conquer  his  appetite  for  alcoholic  drink  if  he  indulged 
once  a  month  only — so  in  this  habit,  the  occasional  indulgence  will  thwart 
the  whole  plan  of  cure.  The  diet  should  be  simple  and  nutritious  ;  the 
I  exercise  should  be  moderate  and  gentle  ;  indulgence  in  bed  should  not 

I  |>e  allowed,  and  the  individual  should  always  sleep  alone.     A  matrass  is 
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better  than  a  soft  bed.  He  should  rise  immediately  upon  waking,  and 
never  retire  till  the  disposition  to  sleep  comes  strongly  upon  him.  The 
cold  bath  is  a  valuable  remedy  ;  a  sea  bath  is  better,  and  the  shower  bath 
often  superior  to  either. 

Narcotics,  if  there  is  a  high  degree  of  irritability  in  the  system,  are 
valuable  remedies,  of  which  conium,  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  nux  vomica, 
and  opium,  may  be  used  under  different  circumstances,  combined  or 
singly,  according  to  the  effects.  Blisters  and  issues  on  the  pudenda  or 
perineum,  promise  well,  and  the  different  preparations  of  bark  and  iron, 
and  other  mineral  tonics,  should  be  used  till  all  the  effects  of  the  habit 
are  removed,  till  the  propensity  is  fully  couquered,  and  the  coosiitutioa 
is  restored  to  health  and  vigor.  W. 

Jkfarcfc,  1S35. 


QUACKERY. 

[Commnnleated  for  the  Boiton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

At  do  period  of  the  world,  even  in  the  dark  ages  of  superstition,  has  the 
profession  of  medicine  been  more  thronged  with  impostors  of  the  most 
daring  effrontery  than  at  the  present  time  ;  and  it  is  astonishing  that  so 
many  people,  at  this  enlightened  period  of  the  world,  when  civilization 
and  the  arts  and  sciences  are  pouring  their  blessings  in  rich  profusion 
around  us,  should  be  so  easily  duped  into  the  grossest  errors  and  immi* 
nent  dangers,  by  these  pretended  medical  reformers.  Could  a  full  his- 
tory, for  the  last  few  years,  of  the  sad  results  of  successful  quackery 
be  presented  to  view,  it  would  be  a  history  of  horror  !  Neither  pesti- 
lence, famine,  nor  the  sword,  even  with  the  vile  agency  of  Rum  itself, 
could  longer  boast  of  its  superior  victories. 

To  charge  men  with  the  murder  of  their  fellow  beings  in  cold  bloody 
is  assuming  a  bold  responsibility  to  oneself ;  but  the  charge  is  true,  and 
clear  as  the  light  which  shines  from  the  mid-day  sun — and  unless  some 
efficient  measures  are  resorted  to  by  the  medical  profession,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  this  increasing  evil,  and  that 
speedily  too,  society  will  be  cursed  with  a  calamity  more  deplorable  than 
any  which  has  heretofore  disturbed  it,  in  any  form  or  shape. 

The  question  arises — What  measures  should  be  adopted  i  I  answer — 
Let  every  Slate,  which  has  not,  have  its  central  medical  society,  with 
auxiliaries  if  necessary.  Let  this  society  institute  a  corresponding  com- 
mittee, who  shall  be  required  to  communicate  with  every  respectable 
physician  within  the  borders  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining, 
correctly,  a  statement  of  all  the  deaths  which  may  have  been  caused  by 
the  agency  of  steam  and  lobelia,  with  all  other  effects  which  may  have 
resulted  from  this  barbarian  practice  ;  and  require  the  society  to  cause  an 
annual  or  semi-annual  report  of  the  investigations  of  its  committee  to  be 
made  and  published  in  the  public  gazettes.  No  honorable,  high-minded 
physician  would  hesitate  a  moment  to  give  a  statement  of  such  facts  as 
mieht  occur  within  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge. 

Id  this  way,  only,  can  the  extent  of  the  evil  be  brought  fully  to  the 
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view  of  the  public.  They  will  then  see  it  in  all  its  naked  horrors  and 
dangers  ;  and  if  then  they  wil!  not  proiit  by  the  facts,  they  would  not  be 
convinced  though  one  should  arise  from  the  dead. 

In  the  next  place,  let  every  honorable  practitioner  discountenance  and 
denounce  this  system  of  quackery  in  toto,  and  determine  not  to  visit  any 
patient  whatever  who  has  sutTered  himself  to  be  tinkered  upon  by  these 
n)en,  no  matter  bow  near  to  his  grave  he  may  have  been  hurried  by 
such  means. 

Cannot  some  medical  philanthropist  suggest  a  better  plan  }  If  so, 
duty  to  the  profession,  to  his  country,  and  to  the  human  family  at  large, 
require  that  he  should  boldly  announce  it  to  the  world.  Let  not  delicacy 
forbid,  when  the  welfare  and  even  the  lives  of  many  of  his  fellow  beings 
are  in  jeopardy. 

I  could  mention  many  instances,  Mr.  Editor,  of  the  shocking  effects 
.of  this  barbarous  practice,  at  the  bare  relation  of  which,  humanity  would 
shudder  ;  and  I  cannot  forbear,  at  lepst,  the  relation  of  one  or  two  cases. 

A  lady  in  the  county  of ,  in  this  State,  was  attacked  last  fall  with 

bilious  pleurisy,  not  so  violent  but  that  she  might  have  been  easily  and 
speedily  relieved  by  the  proper  renjedies.  Unfortunately,  however,  her 
husband  had  procured  Thompson's  book,  and  bad  studied  it.  Of  course, 
be  was  well  skilled  in  the  cure  of  all  diseases,  and  he  commenced  on  ku 
teife.  He  poured  down  the  lobelia,  and  he  steamed  her  from  day  to  day^ 
and  still  she  grew  worse  ;  her  breathing  became  more  difficult,  and  xhe  * 
poor  woman  oerame  heavily  oppressed  ;  her  tongue  assumed  a  fiery  red, 
and  her  thirst  was  excessive.  Yet  not  satisfied,  her  husband  sent  lor  his 
wife's  brother,  who  livetl  in  an  adjoining  county,  and  who  was  also  a 
new-made  doctor.  He  came  ;  the  steam  was  redoubled  and  incessant  : 
the  poor  woman  grew  weaker  and  weaker  ;  Iter  voice  became  faint  and 
feeble,  she  could  not  turn  in  her  bed,  and  with  diffiruliy  could  she  move 
an  arm,  such  was  her  exhaustion.  Her  countenanre-  now  assumed  a 
chastly  glare,  and  she  was  evidently  fast  sinking.  In  this  situation  the 
brother  left  her^  stating  that  the  disease  was  such  that  it  could  not  be 
cured.  Thiongh  the  interposition  of  friends,  a  physician  was  at  length 
called.  I  know  him  well,  and  these  facts  were  related  to  me  by  him. 
But  he  was  called  too  late  ;  the  fatal  deed  was  done  ;  she  was  dead. 

Again — a  reverend  gentleman  who  lived  in  the  adjoining  county  to 
this,  and  who,  for  charity's  sake,  we  would  say  had  less  of  brains  tbaa 
divinity^  became  deluded  and  infatuated  with  Thompson's  book.  He 
praised  it  beyond  measure  ;  it  was  the  only  safe  guide  for  the  cure  of 
diseases  ;  and  if  it  would  do  no  good,  it  could  produce  no  harm.  This 
assertion  was  rather  doubted  by  a  neighbor  who  was  present  at  the  re* 
verend  gentleman's  liouse.  To  prove  his  declaration  true,  however,  he 
deternnned  to  take  a  portion  of  lobelia,  that  his  neighbor  might  witness 
its  harmless  consequences.  He  prepared  a  dose  about  the  middle  of  the 
day,  which  he  triumphantly  swallowed,  and  at  twelve,  that  night,  be  was 
a  corpse  !  Edward  Delony. 

Talbotton,  Ga.  March  4i&,  1835. 
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SMALLPOX  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION. 

Since  our  last^  two  cases  of  smallpox  have  occurred  id  the  persons  of 
prisoners,  at  the  House  of  Correction,  located  at  South  Boston.  It 
seems  that  a  man,  recently  sent  there,  had  been  in  a  house  in  Ann  Street, 
from  which  a  child  with  the  disease  had  recently  been  carried  to  the  Hos- 
pital \  and  havin^been  immediately  aHer  sent  to  prison,  carried  the  plague 
in  his  clothes.  The  Board  of  Health  acted  with  praiseworthy  vigilance, 
and  ordered  the  patient  to  be  forthwith  removed  to  the  Quarantine  Hos- 
pital. Dr.  Flint,  the  physician  of  the  institution,  has  thoroughly  vaccinat- 
ed all  the  remaining  prisoners,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy,  and  the 
presumption  is  that  the  further  progress  of  this  dreadful  malady  is  thus 
effectually  arrested.  Not  a  solitary  case  of  smallpox  remains  in  the  city, 
BO  that  our  country  friends  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  snuroe  in  the 
metropolis,  notwithstanding  they  may  occasionally  hear  rumors  at  vari- 
ance with  this  assertion. 

Would  it  not  be  a  wise  regulation  to  require  thai  every  convict,  on  be- 
ing received  at  a  prison,  should  be  vaccinated  ?  Certainly  it  would  ob- 
Tiate  the  extreme  difficulty  of  managing  this  class  of  patients  under  the 
niost  trying  circumstances. 


Private  ^Anatomical  Lectures, — We  understand  that  Dr.  M 'Dowel  1,  who 
is  called  the  back-ivoo<P$'4nan,  and  who  could  not  succeed,  a  few  years' 
since,  in  obtaining  the  place  of  assistard  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  is 
now  lecturing  on  anatomy,  in  Philadelphia,  to  a  class  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  pupils.  This  is  certainly  both  an  evidence  of  his  qualifications  as  a 
demonstrator,  and  his  tact  in  teaching  a  very  difficult  science.  It  is  pass- 
ing strange  that  some  of  the  schools,  whose  operations  are  actually  em- 
barrassed by  having  chained  to  them  uninteresting,  unpopular  and  un- 
qualified lecturers,  do  not  secure  the  services  of  men  whose  powers  are 
of  that  high  order  that  they  would  raise  the  sipking  reputation  of  any 
institution  to  which  they  might  be  attached.  If  medical  reform  is  ever 
commenced  in  the  United  States,  the  first  step  will  be  an  overturning  in 
the  professorships  of  some  of  the  colleges.  The  time  is  coming  when 
stereotyped  discourses  will  not  be  tolerated  in  teaching  a.  progressive 
science  ^  and  the  professor  who  conscientioQsly  discharges  his  duty,  will 
labor  to  keep  pace  with  the  constant  improvements  and  discoveries  so  im- 
portant to  the  health  and  happiness  of  mankind* 


JIf.  Dupuytren, — This  very  distinguished  operator  died  in  Paris  on  the 
8th  of  February,  aflcr  a  lingering  illness  of  several  months,  aged  57.  He 
has  left  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  operating  surgeon  in  France,  and 
probably  in  Lurope.  Domestic  affliction  preyed  upon  his  mind  for  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life.  He  has  lefl  Madame  JBe«uiiiooty  his  only 
4  mghtsr,  a  fefluoe  of  nearly  7,000,000  francs,  besides  a  legacy  of  S00,000 
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francs  to  found  a  chair  of  medico-chirurgical  pathology.  He  has  also 
lefl  100,000  crowns  to  found  an  asylum  for  twetve  aged  physicians.  Th6 
annals  of  surgery  do  not  afford  the  name  of  an  individual  so  extensively 
known  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  man  has  existed  who  has  per- 
formed so  many  operations  in  surgery,  or  who  has  exerted  a  greater  pro* 
fessional  influence  throughout  the  civilized  world. 


MofialUy  of  Philadelphia, — Agreeably  to  the  returns  of  161  practition- 
ers of  midwifery,  there  were  born  in  the  city  and  liberties,  in  1834,  3937 
males  and  3635  females, — making  a  total  of  75712  births;  and  as  the 
deaths  were  5073,  there  was  a  difference  of  2499  between  the  births  and 
deaths.  Six  hundred  and  thirty-six  died  of  consumption,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  of  smallpox,  seventeen  of  varioloid,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  of  fever. 

Medical  Memorial, — Twenty-eight  physicians,  of  high  standing,  princi- 
pally of  Cincinnati,  have  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio,  beseeching  them  to  reorganize  the  medical 
school  of  that  State,  by  making  a  change  in  the  faculty  of  the  institution^ 
so  that  it  shall  be  more  acceptable  to  the  profession  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  more  useful  to  medical  science.  Appended  to  the  me- 
morial is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Drake,  of  that  city,  assuring  the  memorialists 
that  he  would  not  accept  a  chair,  '*  unless  such  extensive  changes  were 
made  as  to  create  a  prospect  of  immediate  and  permanent  success." 


Aeio  Medical  Books, — Our  correspondents  are  frequently  inquiring  * 
what  new  medical  publications  are  in  the  market ;  but  having  seen  none 
of  late,  our  answers  cannot  be  of  any  advantage  to  them  or  to  authors  and 
publishers.  Certainly  no  great  effort  will  be  made  to  spread  a  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  such  works,  if  they  are  not  sent  to  our  address. 
Those  who  occasionally  ask,  as  a  favor,  an  announcement,  will  recollect 
that  unless  we  see  the  book^  no  great  good  can  be  done  either  party. 


Medical  Merit. — Dr.  Stasg,  health  ofRcer  of  the  city  of  Buffafo,  N.  Y. 
has  recently  been  presented,  by  the  citizens  of  that  place,  with  a  pair  of 
silver  pitchers,  in  remembrance  of  his  faithful  services  at  the  time  when 
the  cholera  prevailed,  the  last  summer.  This  act  of  liberality  and  atten- 
tion reflects  great  honor  on  those  who  have  been  mindful  to  acknowledge 
the  services  of  their  physician,  when  the  danger  has  passed  by. 


Destruction  of  the  Sheffield  Medical  Schooly  Eng, — Report  says  that  the 
destruction  of  the  college  buildings,  which  is  represented  to  have  been  a 
most  ferocious  business,  originated  in  drunkenness.  Soldiers  were  called 
out  to  quell  the  riot.  Particulars  will  be  given  heareafler,  if  anything  of 
interest  is  developed  in  the  course  of  the  examination  going  on  by  the 
magistrates. 

Smallpox  in  Aeto  Hampshire. — We  are  informed  that  in  several  towns 
in  New  Hampshire,  particularly  in  Candia,  the  smallpox  exists.  The 
only  course  for  the  security  of  the  public  health  is  Taccination.    It  is 
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strange  that  the  select  men  and  school  committees  of  all  country  towns 
do  not  require  a  general  inoculation,  at  least  once  in  every  year,  that  all 
new-born  children  and  new  comers  from  other  places  may  be  unsusceptible 
of  receiving  this  pest  of  the  human  race. 


"  Something  Rotten  in  Denmark.^ — From  the  character  of  several  brief 
communications,  which  have  most  mysteriously  found  their  way  to  the 
editor's  table,  within  a  few  days,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is,  at  no  great 
distance,  some  medical  machinery  out  of  order.  By  an  unalterable 
resolution,  no  kind  of  attention  will  be  paid  to  anonymous  articles,  when 
their  object  is  manifestly  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a  spirit  of  hostility 
and  unkindness  either  towards  an  individual  or  a  public  charity.  Instead 
of  fanning  a  flame  of  discord,  and  contributing  to  raise  a  storm  which 
could  not  be  easily  allayed,  we  shall  endeavor  to  maintain  peace  and 
good  fellowship,  by  keeping  wholly  aloof  from  squabbles  for  distinction. 
True  merit  will  certainly  be  discovered  ; — and  a  man  actually  possessing 
extraordinary  capacity  and  talents,  can  no  more  be  kept  long  out  of  his 
appropriate  sphere,  than  a  volcano  could  be  smothered  by  a  napkin. 


On  the  Use  of  Soot  in  Diseaees  of  the  Eyes. — The  Gazette  Medicale, 
for  January,  1831,  contains  some  facts  collected  by  M.  Carron-du-Vil- 
lards  favorable  to  the  use  of  soot  in  diseases  of  the  eyes.  M.  Baude- 
locque,  physician  to  the  Hopital  des  Enfans,  has  also  extolled  this  article 
in  scrofulous  ophthalmia.  The  following  is  the  formula  of  the  first-nanned 
practitioner  : — Soot,  3  ij-  9  dissolve  in  boiling  water,  Alter  and  evaporate 
to  dryness.  The  residue,  which  is  very  brilliant,  is  to  be  dissolved  in 
boiling  very  strong  white  vinegar,  with  the  addition  of  24  grains  extract 
of  roses  to  3  xij.  of  liquid.  Some  drops  of  this  solution  in  a  glass  of 
water  form  a  good  resolvent  collyrium.  M.  Carron-du-Villards  recom- 
mends granulations  of  the  cornea  to  be  touched  with  a  very  fine  brush 
wet  with  the  following  mixture.  Take  of  Opium,  3  ij.  ;  Cloves,  3  j,  ; 
Washed  Soot,  3iv.  ;  Cinnamon  water,  3  viij.  ;  Alcohol,  3iv.  To  be 
digested  for  six  days  in  a  warm  place,  and  then  expressed  and  filtered. — 
Bulletin  GSrUral  de  Therapeutique, — Amer,  Jown.  of  the  Med,  Sciences. 


Muriate  of  Jhnmonia  iti  large  doses  in  Phthisis  Pulmonalis. — A^  young 
man,  aged  about  28,  entered  Catharine  Hospital  at  Stuttgard,  laboring 
under  cough  and  purulent  expectoration,  with  which  he  had  been  affected 
nine  months.  He  also  had  occasional  night  sweats,  and  was  besides  affect- 
ed with  fever,  disposition  to  vomit,  and  emaciation.  There  was-  pectoris 
loque  in  the  subclavicular  region.  He  took  a  drachm  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia every  two  hours,  notwithstanding  the  diarrhoea,  colic,  and  great 
prostration  of  strength.  A  gradual  improvement  of  all  the  symptoms 
took  place  ;  and  afler  persisting  in  this  course  for  three  months,  during 
which  time  he  took  a  pound  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  all  the  symptoms, 
and  even  the  pectoriloque,  had  disappeared.  His  improvement  conti* 
nued,  and  he  bore  the  cold  of  winter  well,  until  about  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary, 1830,  when  he  experienced  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
which  was  dissipated  without  medical  treatment. — Otto's  Bibliothek, — JV*. 
Jtmerican  Archives. 
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Notice. — ^The  following  gentlemen  are  authorized  to*  receive  money  due  for 
the  Medical  Journal.  Although  we  prefer,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  convenient, 
tiiat  a  direct  communication  be  maintained  between  subscribers  and  the  Journal 
office,  yet  as  it  may  accommodate  some  to  make  a  settlement  nearer  home,  this 
list  of  agents  is  published: —  Duren  &  Thatcher,  booksellers,  Bangor,  Me.;  Luke 
Howe,  E3q.  P.  M.  Jaffrey,  N.  H. ;  Israel  Hinckley,  Esq.  P.  M.  Topsham,  Vt ;  Mr. 
Joseph  Batch,  Jr.  apothecary,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Charles  Hooker,  M.D.  New  Ha- 
ven, Ct ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Little,  bookseller,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  T.  O.  H.  Croswel,  Esq.  P. 
M.  Catskill,  N.  Y. ;  Samuel  Freeman,  Esq.  P.  M.  Williamstown,  Oswego  Co.  N. 
Y. ;  W.  A.  Gillespie,  M.D.  Ellisville,  River  Bank  P.  O.  Louisa  Co.  Va. ;  Mr.  L. 
Dwelle,  Augusta,  Geo.;  Hedge  &  Lyman,  Montreal.  L.  C. ;  Mr.  Joseph  Tardif, 
Quebec,  L.  C.-;  Mr.  L.  E.  Van  J.uskirk,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Those  subscribers  who  have  not  paid  for  the  last  year  are  requested  to  forward 
the  amount  due,  including  the  present  year,  directed  to  the  publisher  or  to  one  of 
the  above-named  agents. 

Died— In  New  York,  Dr.  Samuel  Osborne,  61.— Dr.  George  Wartz,  of  Motris 
Co.,  N.  J.  58. 

IVhole  nomber  ofdeatha  In  Oo8|on  for  the  week  endlnf  March  Bl,  33.    Males,  18~FeiiialeF,  1&. 

or  typhous  fever,  3— dropsy  oa  Ibe  brain,  2— measles,  Wlung  fever,  4— brain  fever,  l>-consunip- 
tion,  5— childbed,  2— cancer,  1 — chronic  consumption,  1— inflammation  of  the  bowels,  9~decay  of 
nature^  1— intemperance,  I— bowel  complaint,  1— inflammation,  l->pleurisy,  fever,  1— old  age,  1— 
cramp  in  the  stomach,  1 — unknown,  I — diarrhma,  I— canker,  1. 

APV£RT1SJBMENTS. 

VACCINE    VIRUS. 

PHTticiA.5s  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  may  hereafter  be  furnished  with  pure  vaccine  viras,  hj 
addressins  the  editor  o^ihe  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal— tnc/o^iw^  one  doUar,  J>tters  musty 
be  poet-paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the  Post  Office.  The  virus  will  invariably  be  sent  by  ibe 
flrvt  mail,  unless  some  other  mode  of  conveyance  is  directed.  Ten  charged  quills,  an  ample  quan- 
tity for  meeting  any  sudden  emergency,  and  certainly  sufficient  to  propagate  a  supply  from,  will  be 
securely  packed  in  a  letter.  The  gentleman  who  has  undertaken  to  keep  the  vims,  will  faithfally 
supply  that  which  Is  positively  genuine  and  recently  taken. 
Boaton^  March  4,  1834. 

PHILOSOPHICAL    AND    ASTRONOMICAL    APPARATUS. 

N.  B.  CHAMBBALAIX,  No.  9  School  St.  Boston,  manufactures  Philosophical,  Astronomical,  Pneu- 
matic, Hydrostatic,  and  Electrical  Apparatus,  Mechanical  Powers,  &:c.  of  beautiful  workmanship. 


designed  for  Lecture  Rooms  and  public  Instruction  in  6cli<»o)s,  Academies  and  Colleges.    Portable 
models  ot  the  Steam  Engine,  put  in  motion  by  a  spirit  lamp,     -    ■    ■ 
be  obtained  at  any  time,  by  addressing  tlie  advertiser  by  mall. 


models  ot  the  Steam  Engine,  put  in  motion  by  a  spirit  lamp,  afforded  at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  caa 
'le  obtained  at  any  time,  by  addressing  tlie  advertiser  b; 
Bo$Unij  February  4, 1835.  eptf. 


MODELS    OF    THE    EYE    AND    EAR. 

BROWN  &  PEIRCE,  87  Washington  Street,  up  stairs,  manufacture  beautiful  models  of  the  human 
Eye  and  Bar,  for  the  use  of  students  in  anatomy  and  operating  surgeons.  The  eye.  particularly,  is 
considered  exceedingly  useful,  as  the  anatomy,  and  the  philosophy  of  vision,  are  plainly  demonstrat- 
ed. The  Internal  ear  is  magnified  two  feet  in  length,  from  the  meatus  internus  to  the  external  ear— 
ving  a  diameter  uf  four  inches  to  the  semicircular  canals.  These  models  are  the  invention  of  Di. 
V.  C.  Smith,  formerly  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution.         Jan 21 — tf 


t 


TO  PHYSICIANS. 

A  GOOD  sltuaUon  for  a  physician  Is  about  to  be  vacated  in  a  flourishing  village  In  Woreester  Ceonij, 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  of  Worcester.  The  place  may  be  secured  for  a  moderate  con- 
sideration if  applied  for  soon.  Applications  made  to  the  editor  of  this  Journal,  post-paid,  will  be 
promptly  attended  to.  March  4.         * 

An  eligible  country  situation  for  a  medical  praetltioner,  in  one  of  the  eastern  coonties  ef  Mmitelw^' 
setu,  for  sale.  One  desirous  of  purchasing,  may  obtain  fbrther  information  by  applying  at  this  office. 
Letters  from  applicanu,  post-paid,  directed  to  the  editor,  will  reach  the  advertiser  without  delay. 

February  18. 


THE  DOBTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  D. 
OLAPP,  JR.  at  104  Washington  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  all  comrounieatlone  mmm, 
be  addressed,  pott-paUt,  It  la  also  published  in  Monthly  Paru,  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  eecb  Fart 
eontainlngtlie  weekly  numbers  of  the  preceding  month,  stitched  In  a  cover.— Price  $3,00  •  yoav  In 
advance,  $3,50  after  tbrCe  meoths,  and  $4,00  if  boC  paid  wlthia  tlieyeu.«-£v«i7  levptlietpy^i  iMfa. 
— pMtag 0  tlie  Mine  m  for  a  newspaper. 
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BARON  PISANrS  TREATMENT  OF  THE  INSANE. 

EXTEACT    FEOM    THE    JOUENAJL    OF    AN    AMERICAN    SURGEON. 

While  at  Palermo,  last  year,  I  visited  the  Royal  House  for  the  Insane, 
under  \he»  superintendence  of  an  illustrious  and  devoted  philanlbropist, 
the  Baron  Pisani.  He  is  a  stoutly  formed  man,  of  rather  low  stature,  and 
probably  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age.  He  has  the  finely  formed  head 
and  features  so  common  among  the  Italians,  and  a  countenance  beaming 
with  benevolence,  clearly  indicative  of  the  pure  fountain  within.  For 
many  years  he  has  given  his  whole  time  and  faculties  to  the  melioration 
of  that  most  unfortunate  class  of  human  beings,  persons  afflicted  with 
mental  derangement.  The  seal,  cheerfulness,  gentle  temper  and  perse- 
verance with  which  he  pursties  this  apparently  discouraging  and  in  some 
cases  hopeless  work,  elicit  tlie  warmest  admiration  and  respect,  from  all 
who  are  able  to  justly  appreciite  his  character  and  his  labors. 

Possessed  of  an  ample  fortune  and  an  elegant  and  refined  education, 
be  applied  himself  in  his  youth  chiefly  to  music,  and  became  a  good 
composer.  After  some  time  be  felt  a  predilection  for  the  study  of  anti- 
quities, and  being  surrounded  with  them  in  Sicily,  and  every  part  of  Italy 
also  presenting  objects  to  occupy  him,  his  progress  was  commensurate 
with  his  abilities,  industry,  and  the  facilities  afforded  him. 

He  never  would  marry,  although  his  father,  with  parental  regard  for  * 
his  happiness,  strongly  solicited  him  to  that  important  measure;  as  he  was 
afraid  it  might  interfere  with  his  plans  and  prospects  of  travelling. 

Not  finding  in  the  study  of  antiquities  or  the  physical  sciences  that 
exercise  for  the  affections  and  moral  sentiments,  which  contributes  so 
essentially  to  happiness  in  a  mind  sensitive  and  alive  to  social  sympa- 
thies, he  resolved  to  take  upon  himself  the  direction  of  what  was  then 
truly  called  the  Mad-House  of  Palermo,  but  which  his  humanity  and  un- 
wearied exertions  soon  transformed  into  an  orderly  and  comfortable 
abode  for  its  once  wretched  inmates. 

The  management  of  this  institution  differs  in  some  respects  from  most 
of  the  others  in  Europe,  of  which  there  are  many  now  on  nearly  the 
same  plan  ;  one  at  Saragossa  in  Spain,  Willises  at  Greatfort,  Arnold's  at 
Leicester,  the  Friend's  Asylum  at  York,  the  Esquirol  at  Paris,  and  one 
at  Vienna  on  which  great  attention  has  been  bestowed. 
'  The  miserable  condition  of  everything  belonging  to  the  house,  when 
the  Baron  first  entered  upon  his  duties,  was  indescribable.  It  was  then 
the  abode  of  desolation  and  wretchedness.  He  found  there  a  few  squalid 
forlorn  beings  with  scarcely  a  human  appearance,  in  the  midst  of  chains, 
filth  and  malaria.     It  resembled  more  a  menagerie  of  wild  ^beasts  than  a 
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human  habitation.  The  treatment  was  worse  than  that  which  was  for- 
merly inflicted  on  felons  and  traitors. — His  heart  melted  at  the  sight. 
He  threw  oflf  their  chains.  He  comforted  them  by  consoling  language 
and  still  more  by  kind  actions.  He  gave  them  refreshing  drinl^  and 
good  food.  He  used  towards  them  an  afl^able  and  affectionate  manner, 
and  although  deprived  of  reason  they  were  conscious  of  the  benefits  they 
had  received  from  him,  and  often  the  poor  forsaken  creatures  would  em- 
brace him  as  their  only  friend.  Thid  stimulated  him  to  new  exertions. 
From  sickly,  pallid  and  unhappy,  they  became  healthy  and  cheerful,  and 
many  showed  him  the  greatest  gratitude. 

The  old  house  was  a  series  of  little  cells  or  prisons  which  enclosed 
only  the  insane  of  the  city  of  Palermo.  A  new  one  was  built,  combining 
in  its  plan  all  the  necessary  comforts.  Baths  were  constructed  and 
cleanliness  enforced  as  a  most  important  auxiliary  in  the  treatment.  The 
new  house  contained  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  de- 
ranged persons  on  the  island.  The  tranquil  patients  or  subjects  were  put 
at  work  of  some  kind.  This  was  and  is  yet  the  only  medicinal  means 
employed,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  except  in  cases  where  some  physical 
disease  is  manifested.  As  reason  is  restored,  and  when  they  become 
capable,  they  are  employed  in  various  useful  and  responsible  little  offices 
in  the  house.  This  is  found  to  soothe  their  irascibility  in  some  instances, 
and  in  many  to  rouse  their  ambition  and  self-esteem. 

The  assistants  treat  them  on  all  occasions  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  tenderness.  The  fbrious  and  raving  are  confined  when  necessary 
by  such  an  overwhelming  force  of  assistants,  that  they  scarcely  resist,  and 
sometimes  the  camicia  is  used  (a  species  of  haoimock),  by  which  the  per- 
son is  swung  from  side  to  side  in  a  horizontal  posture  ;  this,  wirh  the  free 
use  of  cgld  water  to  the  head  and  face,  tranquillizes  them  after  a  little  time, 
and  some  have  become  fond  of  it.  In  less  than  three  years  the  success 
of  this  institution  has  been  such  that  fifty-eight  persons  have  been  restored 
to  reason  and  to  their  families. 

The  Baron  thinks  that  experience  has  denninstrated  that  insanity  ad- 
mits only  of  a  moral  cure.  He  confesses  he  has  been  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  this  opinion,  the  longer  he  has  continued  to  have  charge  of 
the  institution  ;  and  although  he  is  aided  by  every  needful  medical  advice 
and  assistance,  he  regards  them  as  secondary  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
plan.  Far  from  being  opinionative  and  ostentatious,  he  pursues  his  voca- 
tion in  the  simple,  unafiected,  humble  spirit,  which  brought  both  philo- 
sophy and  religion  from  heaven  to  make  their  abode  among  men.  No- 
thing rude,  nothing  dogmatical  or  overbearing,  no  claims  to  superior 
knowledge,  no  personal  vanity,  mark  the  exalted  course  of  Pisani. 

He  thinks  the  causes  of  insanity  generally  cannot  be  traced  to  any  local 
lesion,  but  that  the  whole  nervous  tissues  are  more  or  less  affected.  His 
pathological  views  are  given  with  the  deference  due  to  men  who  have 
deeply  studied  anatomy,  physiology,  and  everything  which  can  elucidate 
this  intricate  subject,  with  the  literary  part  of  which  he  has  taken  great 
pains  to  make  himself  perfectly  acquainted.  His  library  contains  all  the 
most  celebrated  treatises  in  every  language  ;  and  among  them  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  that  of  our  venerable  countryman,  the  late  Doctor 
Rush.  ^ 
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In  the  direction,  except  when  the  physicians  are  consuhed,  he  is  ab« 
solute,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  influence  he  has  acquired  over  his 
subjects.  He  spends  the  whole  day  among  them.  They  call  him  their 
good  father.  They  look  with  impatience  for  his  return  in  the  morning  ; 
make  their  complaints  to  him  as  a  child  would  to  its  parents.  He  bears 
them  with  attention,  enters  earnestly  into  their  affairs  and  interests,  af- 
fords relief  when  their  grievances  are  well  founded,  reasons  with  them  ; 
they  take  his  arm  and  walk  with  him,  holding  long  conversations  ;  they 
often  kiss  him,  embrace  him,  and  appear  to  adore  him. 

At  one  time  he  was  obliged  to  be  absent  for  two  or  three  days,  from 
indisposition  ;  his  principal  assistant,  on  whom  his  duties  devolved,  found 
the  people  extremely  restive  and  refractory.  At  last,  finding  the  Baron 
was  recovering,  he  went  to  him,  and  begged  him  to  come  down  to  the 
house,  if  it  were  only  for  a  few  minutes,  that  they  were  all  in  a  frenzy, 
and,  in  his  own  language,  were  ^^  raising  the  devil." 

He  hastened  to  the  house — his  return  was  hailed  with  the  greatest  joy, 
and  all  were  emulous  to  show  him  some  token  of  afiection. 

Though,  as  has  been  stated  before,  the  means  of  cure  employed  are 
mainly  moral,  they  are  well  furnished  with  both  physicians  and  surgeons, 
of  the  most  approved  and  extensive  experience.  They  have  four  Alumni 
residents,  besides  consulting  physicians  and  surgeons,  who  attend  three 
times  a  week.  Once  a  week,  a  meeting  takes  place,  of  the  Director,  a 
Physician  and  Surgeon.  The  Director  presides.  The  apartments  are 
adapted  and  appropriated  to  their  various  uses  ;  a  library  of  works  on 
mental  alienation,  and  every  form  of  derangement  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  ;  an  anatomical  theatre  for  the  examination  and  prepara- 
tion of  morbid  parts  of  those  who  die  in  the  i^nstitution  ;  a  museum  for 
depositing  interesting  preparations ;  the  sight  of  all  Uiese,  however,  is 
carefully  concealed  from  the  patients.  The  words  insane,  crazy,  mad, 
are  strictly  prohibited  being  used  iii  their  hearing. 

In  the  archives,  everydiing  is  carefully  preserved,  the  history  and  ter- 
mination of  each  case. 

The  assistants  are  four  Ctistodi  (keepers),  and  four  others,  from  the 
tranquil  insane.  There  is  a  governess  also,  who  has  her  assistants  from 
the  tranquil,  among  the  females.  Conciliatory  persuasion  and  genUe 
means  only  are  permitted  to  be  used  ;  the  infamous  use  of  the  whip  is  not 
only  abolished,  but  all  harsh  abuses  or  violent  language  and  epithets  are 
constantly  rejected  and  carefully  avoided. 

Nothing,  says  the  director,  is  more  requisite  than  a  strong  force  of 
keepers .  and  assistants,  for  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  their 
aid  to  confine  the  violent  and  raving,  if  an  overpowering  number  is  sent, 
the  patients  submit  without  resistance,  perceiving  at  once  their  inferiority; 
otherwise  th^y  struggle,  and  if  not  immediately  overcome,  it  exasperates 
their  paroxysms  and  efforts.  Four  strong,  robust  men,  are  therefore 
kept,  who  possess  intelligence  and  discretion,  to  manage  this  description 
of  persons.  The  tranquil,  who  are  at  work,  receive  a  small  compensa- 
tion per  month  for  their  labor. 

A  chaplain  performs  mass  daily  in  the  Chapel,  and  assists  the  sick  and 
dying  with  the  comforts  of  religion.  All  ages  and  sexes  are  admitted 
into  tbe  bouse,  and  the  best  history  of  their  cases  that  can  be  obtained. 
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is  procured  and  registered.     The  first  thing  after  their  reception,  is  a 
good  bath  and  a  clean  suit  of  clothes. 

The  physician  and  surgeon  are  sent  for  to  examine  if  any  personal 
injury  has  been  received,  and  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  disease  is 
real  or  simulated.  A  separation  is  then  strictly  enforced  from  ail  former 
associations.  No  relations  or  friends  are  suffered  to  see  them.  This  is 
of  the  first  importance  in  attempting  to  disentangle  the  confused  and 
knotted  chain  of  thought,  and  in  trymg  to  renovate  by  new  and  simple 
impressions  the  regular  aud  healthy  operations  of  intellect.  These  are 
not  to  be  admitted  on  any  account,  even  after  signs  of  recovery  have 
become  apparent. 

Cleanliness  has  been  found  to  .have  a  most  salutary  effect,  producing 
health,  cheerfulness  and  hilarity  almost  as  much  among  maniacs  as  among 
the  rational.  It  is  also  found  that  a  frank  and  benevolent  conduct  towards 
them  procures  their  confidence,  and  in  many  instances  they  are  capable 
of  sustaining  friendship  and  honorable  sentiments. 

Nothing  has  been  found  so  efl^ectual  in  breaking  the  morbid  association 
as  labor  and  fatigue.  Those  who  are  suiBcienily  calm  to  work  are  greatly 
benefited  by  it.  Occupation  not  only  relieves  the  intensity  of  the  dis- 
eased functions,  but  procures  for  them  refreshing  and  quiet  repose.  The 
director  gives  the  preference  to  agricuhural  labors.  The  garden  and 
grounds  are  consequently  highly  cuhivated  and  adorned,  rio  menial 
iservice  is  allowed  to  be  performed  by  the  maniacs.  On  fast  days  and 
Sundays  they  are  indulged  in  plays  and  diversions. 

The  whole  discipline  is  constant,  .uniform,  consistent  and  invariable. 
They  begin  with  mass  in  the  morning  by  the  bell.  Then  go  to  work — 
then  breakfast.  They  again  resume  their  labors,  and  it  looks  more  like 
a  house  of  industry,  than  a  mad-house,  where  almost  every  one  is  em- 
ployed at  some  useful  manual  work  ;  the  men  improving  the  grounds 
and  planting  trees ;  the  women  in  spinning  and  knitting,  and  whatever 
they- like  best. 

At  night,  when  they  retire,  the  director  accompanies  each  one  to  bis 
or  her  room,  with  the  keeper,  bestows  soms  kind  words  and  little  ca- 
resses on  them,  asks  if  they  want  anything,  and  promises  them  every- 
thing that  will  be  good  <  for  them,  and  bids  them  an  aflfectionate  good 
night. 

The  Canicia  de  forza^  already  spoken  of,  is  sometimes  used  when 
they  refuse  to  work  from  perverseness.  The  tepid  bath  is  also  used  to 
allay  irritation. 

When  convalescence  commences,  as  discerned  by  the  return  of  the 
person  to  old  habits,  desire  to  see  relations  and  friends,  knowledge  of 
objects  and  fears  of  again  falling  into  insanity,  the  patient  is  immediately 
removed  to  another  apartment  and  a  new  train  of  treatment  commences. 

The  suflferings  of  the  unhappy  beings  may  be  imagined  by  the  fears 
they  express  of  relapsing.  They  are  at  first  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
their  clothes  and  such  other  little  things  as  are  found  to  occupy  and 
arouse  the  mind.  They  next  receive  the  visits  of  the  keepers,  and  are 
made  as  happy  as  possible  by  every  indulgence  that  will  divert  tbem. 
They  walk  in  the  flower  gardens,  but  are  not  permitted  to  see  or  hear  an 
insane  person.     Care  is  also  taken  to  avoid  receiving  prenniure  visits 
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from  relations  and  friends.     No  unnecessary  or  impertinent  visits  are 
allowed  to  them  in  this  conduion. 

The  incessant  agitation  attending  on  mental  alienation  produces  in  many 
cases  insatiable  voracity^  In  order  to  appease  this  as  much  as  possible, 
a  large  proportion  of  bread  is  given  them  ;  thirty  ounces  in  three  por- 
tions daily.  They  have  soup  for  breakfast^ — for  supper  fruit,  salad,  &c.; 
rice,  cheese,  and  maccaroni  are  also  IVeely  allowed  them.  They  have 
five  ounces  of  meat,  five  days  in  the  week.  Mush  is  an  article  of  diet  ^ 
much  used  by  them.  Beer  and  wine  in  small  quantities  are  used  in  cer- 
tain cases.  Boarders  are  allowed  coffee  and  all  other  luxuries  of  which 
they  are  fond,  and  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  provided  they 
have  not  been  found  injurioiis. 

While  I  remained  in  the  house  several  little  incidents  occurred,  illus- 
trative of  the  Baron's  manner  towards  his  people,  and  method  of  treat- 
ment. As  we  passed  along,  a  soldier  still  attached  to,  and  wearing  his 
old  uniform  coat,  of  large  stature  and  veteran  appearance,  was  sitting  on 
a  stone  bench  which  projected  from  a  wall  perpendicular  to  it.  He  leaned 
forward  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  covering  his  cheeks  with  bis  hands 
in  a  melancholy  posture  enough.  The  Baron  perhaps  thought  he  was 
musing  too  deeply,  and  that  he  would  try  and  break  up  his  "  thick  com- 
ing fancies."  He  raised  the  soldier  with  his  hands  into  a  more  erect 
•  position  on  the  bench.  He  kept  himself  carefully  for  a  few  seconds  in 
the  attitude  in  which  the  Baron  had  placed  him.  The  Baron  then  took 
him  by  the  breast  of  his  coat  and  gently  pushed  him  until  his  back  was 
perpendicular  to  the  wall,  which  made  his  posture  very  disagreeable  and 
painful.  He  Remained  however  even  in  this  ludicrous  situation  for  an 
instant,  but  then  jumping  ivp  quite  in  a  passion  he  told  the  Baron,  ''  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  to  sit  that  way,  you  could  not  sit  that  way  your- 
self." The  director  laughed  a  little,  and  the  soldier  marched  off  with 
fjreat  dignity.  In  this  case  the  director  might  at  first  have  been  taken 
or  the  maniac,  and  the  soldier  for  the  rational  man.  But  mark  what  a 
great  end  was  accomplished  by  this  simple  stratagem.  The  fast  binding 
chain  of  melancholy  was  suddenly  broken,  and  a  new  and  rational  train 
of  thought  irresistibly  substituted. 

He  says  the  women  are  vastly  more  difficult  to  manage  than  the  men, 
of  which  we  had  an  immediate  proof  in  passing  through  the  female  apart- 
ment. The  room  was  spacious  and  airy,  the  inmates  chiefly  employCil 
in  preparing  and  spinning  flax.  One  among  them  was  in  a  dreadful  pa- 
roxysm of  rage  and  frenzy  at  some  imaginary  affront.  She  had  a  nature! 
deformity  of  the  head.  Her  forehead  was  nearly  twice  the  natural  height, 
and  so  was  the  top  of  her  head.  Her  eyes  were  large?  and  dark.  Her 
person  spare  and  of  the  middle  size.  Her  appearance  was  frightful-  - 
and  she  had  a  terrible  tongue,  which  on  such  occasions  nothing  coul  I 
quiet.  She  went  on  with  loud  volubility, — scolding  in  alta  voce  at  those 
who  had  offended  her,  and  ^as  not  even  restrained  this  time  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  the  presence  or  remonstrances  of  the  Baron. 

Those  who  were  at  work  seemed  alarmed  and  ashamed  of  their  noisy 
companion,  and  several  of  them  begged  her  to  be  quiet  and  behave  bet- 
ter. The  nurse,  and  a  little  girl  of  about  twelve  or  thirteen  (one  of  the 
assistants),  of  great  beauty  and  intelligence,  stood  beside  the  maniac  as 
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she  made  the  bouse  ring  with  her  terrifying  denunciations.  The  nurse 
and  little  girl  were  trying  to  pacify  her — she  refused  to  hear  them,  and 
even  the  mild  voice  of  the  Baron  was  for  awhile  disregarded.  The  little 
girl  patted  her  cheeks — put  her  hand  gently  over  her  mouth  ; — she  strug- 
gled to  get  her  mouth  free.  The  little  girl  kissed  her  on  the  cheek — 
she  continued  to  bawl  witli  a  voice  scarcely  human.  Her  little  friend 
would  catch  ber  by  the  nose,  and  again  put  her  arm  gently  round  her 
neck  and  kiss'  her  ;  and  after  keeping  up  this  badinage  for  about  five 
minutes,  laughing  and  talking  kindly  to  her  all  the  time,  the  maniac  be* 
came  more  tranquil — the  fierceness  left  her  face,  and  she  began  to  smile 
and  then  to  laugh,  but  soon  became  nearly  as  bad  as  ever.  The  Baron 
told  her  she  must  go  to  the  Camicia.  To  this  she  objected,  and  became 
more  quiet.  He  then  offered  her  his  arm,  which  she  put  her  hand  in  and 
went  along  with  him,  still  scolding  and  complaining,  but  in  a  moderated 
tone.  Having  arrived  at  the  swinging  hammock,  a  strong  man  lifted  her 
in,  when  she  was  laced  tight  so  as  to  prevent  any  motion  of  her  anns  or' 
legs.  Her  head  was  wet  with  cold  water  ;  she  was  given  some  to  drink  ; 
the  little  girl  and  nurse  threw  some  in  her  face,  and  swung  her  a  good 
while  from  side  to  side.  It  seemed  to  affect  her  head  ;  she  rolled  her 
ejres  an^  was  silent.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was  entirely  quiet  :  the  little 
girl  again  patted  her  cheek  and  kissed  it.  We  left  her  and  walked  round 
the  garden.  After  a  while  we  returned  and  took  a  seat  under  the  shade. 
While  there  the  woman  approached  us,  and  I  could  see  the  little  girl 
telling  her  that  she  must  make  friends  with  her  benefactor.  She  accord- 
ingly came  up  behind  the  Baron  in  a  fine  humor,  and  laughingly  put  her 
arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  his  cheek,  appearing  to  feel  contrition 
for  her  former  conduct.  He  turned  his  bead  and  smiled  on  her  with 
great  tenderness,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  but  said  nothing  to  her,  and 
she  went  away  with  ber  attendants  to  the  apartment  they  had  left. 

The  Baron  relates  a  singular  cure  which  he  efl^ected  a  few  years  ago 
by  a  simple  little  stratagem  which  suddenly  occurred  to  him^at  the  time. 
A  woman,  on  becoming  deranged,  had  resolved  never  to  quit  a  certaio 
position  which  she  had  taken,  which  was  stooping  down  as  low  as  she 
could  but  still  resting  on  her  feet.  This  bent  her  knees  to  the  utmost 
degree  ;  but  in  this  way  she  continued  long  after  she  was  brought  to  the 
house.  She  bad  continued  for  ten  years  without  eiLteuding  her  lower 
extremities.  When  she  came  under  his  charge,  be  long  tried  to  awaken 
her  sensibility  on  some  subject,  without  success.  At  length,  he  went  to 
visit  her  one  morning,  and  told  her  that  be  had  come  to  the  determination 
no  longer  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy,'  and  had  now  come  to  ask  ber  band 
in  marriage.  She  was  at  first  indignant  and  requested  him  not  to  make 
fun  of  ber.  He  pressed  his  suit  with  so  much  earnestness  and  with  so 
many  compliments,  that  at  length  she  showed  some  attention  to  his  con- 
versation. He  became  more  eloquent  with  his  arguments  for  tbeir 
union,  and  at  last  she  smiled.  It  was  the  first  time  for  ten  year9.  She 
became  more  cheerful,  laughed  a  little,  and  finally  consented  to  marry 
him.  The  next  day  was  appointed  for  the  solerhnization  of  the  nuptials. 
All  the  tranquil  insane  were  invited  to  the  wedding.  She  was  dressed 
and  decorated  like  a  bride,  and  then  carried  to  an  elegant  arbor  where  a 
feast  was  prepared  for  all  the  guesU.     One  of  the  keepers  was  dressed 
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as  the  Padre,  a  counterfeit  ceremony  was  performed,  and  they  all  paid 
her  the  most  particular  marks. of  respect  and  congratulation,  giving  her 
the  tiile  she  had  acquired  of  Baroness.  She  tried  to  walk,  but  was 
unable  to  straighten  her  knees.  The  tendons  in  the  hams  bad  become 
stiff  and  contracted.  She  was  carried,  and  placed  at  bis  right  band  at 
dinner. 

From  this  time  her  recovery  commenced.  By  the  employment  of 
liniments,  frictions  and  exercise,  the  use  of  her  limbs  was  gradually  re- 
stored, and  she  is  now  an  intelligent  and  respectable  lady  of  Sicily,  who 
often  laughs  wi|h  the  Baron,  whom  she  calls  her  esposo,  at  the  amusing 
freak  of  the  marriage  ceremony. 

This  renowned  ancient  stale  boasted  of  many  great  names,  distinguish- 
ed, and  still  known  to  the  civilized  world,  for  their  genius,  learning  and 
patriotism.  But  there  is  a  halo  of  moral  sublimity  now  surrounding  a  mo- 
dest and  bpmbie  individiral  in  Palermo,  which  not  even  the  glories  of 
Archimedes  could  shed — that  man  is  Peter  Pisani. 


TIGHT  LACING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
Sir, — A  case  of  no  ordinary  character  has  of  late  come  under  my  ob- 
servation, and  which,  to  say  the  least,  has  afforded  subject  matter  for 
reflection,  relative  to  the  practice  above-named.  From  a  careful  manual 
examinaiion  of  the  existing  case,  it  appears  that  a  complete  groove  or 
excavation  around  the  body  has  been  formed,  and  by  the  practice  alluded 
to  ;  and  whif  h  it  becomes  difficult  to  account  for,  upon  any  other  suppo- 
sition than  that  of  absorption,  and  such  as  must  necessarily  prove  preju- 
dicial to  health.  That  such  an  effect  may  be  occasioned  by  continued 
pressure  would  seem  to  be  admitted  ;  but  how  it  could  take  place  to  so 

?;reat  an  extent  without  a  still  more  serious  derangement  of  the  vital 
unctions,  becomes  a  matter  of  serious  inquiry.  It  was  evident,  howe- 
ver, from  inspection,  that  the  mammary  glands  were  diminished,  and  the 
chest  considerably  contracted.  This  being  the  case,  how  could  it  be 
otherwise  than  that  sterility  should  follow  as  a  natural  consequence  ? 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  upon  two  sorts  of  absorption ;  viz. 
that  which  takes  place  from  surfaces,  and  that  which  takes  place  in  the* 
living  solid,  and  in  the  internal  substance  of  organs.  In  the  case  before 
us,  the  materials  taken  up  were  not  properly  or  really  replaced,  and  a 
vitiated  action  produced  an  atrophy  of  the  parts  ;  and  consequently,  there 
.was  a  gradual  or  continual  diminution  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  and  of  the 
fatty  matter  of  the  cellular  texture.  The  superficial  veins  were  probably 
in  some  degree  diminished  in  volume,  and  the  circulation  retarded  ;  but 
whether  the  chain  of  the  lymphatics  could  be  said  to  be  broken  or  not, 
would  be  matter  of  inquiry. 

As  this  is  a  subject  of  a  delicate  nature,  and  one  that  a  country  practi^ 
tioner  would  be  less  likely  to  meet  with,  it  is  possible  that  in  attempting 
to  explain.it  by  way  of  absorption^  the  undersigned  has  done  no  better 
than  expose  his  ignorance,  and  want  of  experience ;  but  let  it  be  as  it 
may,  be  would  humbly  hope  that  the  bare  suggestion  may  serve  to  invite 
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the  attention  of  the  faculty  to  the  matter,  and  induce  them  to  raise  their 
warning  voice  against  a  practice  that  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  un- 
becoming. 

The  circular  pressure  of  the  above-named  practice  (as  we  at  present 
understand  it),  occasions  an  absorptionihsa  prevents  ihe  deposition  of  new 
matter  necessary  to  supply  the  waste. 

I  feel  much  indebted,  dear  Sir,  for  the  notice  that  is  taken,  in  the 
Joumalj  of  the  small  scrips  that  fall  from  my  pen  ;  hut  if  I  can  at  least 
turn  the  attention  of  my  medical  friends  or  others  to  the  consideration  of 
subjects  which  appear  to  me  to  be  of  growing  importance,  I  shall  feel 
myself  amply  rewarded.  I  must  say  that  I  am  much  pleased  with  your 
Journal  H.  F. 

Longwoody  Va.  March  15,  18S5. 

P.  S.  I  am  at  present  a  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  the  absorption  of 
the  Itttijfff,  whereby  poisonous  substances,  and  even  the  effluvia  of  marsh- 
eSj  may  be  introduced  into  the  circulation.  As  soon  as  an  opportunity 
presents  itself,  I  design  to  prepare,  and  send  you,  an  essay  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  malaria.  I  have  not  had  the  good  fortune,  yet,  to  lay  my  hand 
upon  an  essay  that  I  understand  the  celebrated  Magendie  has  lately  pro- 
duced upon  absorption.  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  the  essay  itself,  or 
the  sum  and  substance  of  it,  in  your  Journal. 


REMARKS  ON  FEVERS,  WITH  CASES. 

Bt    JOSEPH     GOMSTOCK>    M.D.     OF     LEBANO!!,     CONNECTICUT. 
[Commanicated  for  the  Boston  Afedtcal  and  Sarglcal  Journal.] 

Febrile  affections  are  so  immensely  diversiGed,  that  even  to  give  such 
a  definition  of  fever ^  as  will  embrace  all  their  diversities,  is  not  an  easy 
task.  A  frenuent  pulse,  and  increased  temperature,  though  common  in 
most  cases,  ml  in  some.  At  this  time  the  writer  has  a  patient,  a  man 
of  71,  in  which  both  these  signs  are  lacking,  although  he  has  hiccups  and 
a  very  foul  tongue.  It  is  a  case  of  lung  fever.  A  furred  tongue,  howe- 
ver, sometimes  fails  of  accompanying  very  bad  cases  of  fever.  Nor  does 
•  pain  of  the  head,  back,  or  any  other  part,  nor  thirst,  attend  every  pa- 
tient, bven  when  his  case  mav  be  an  alarming  one.  Extreme  thirst,  as 
when  the  sick  exclaim,  ''  Oh  !  I  could  drink  the  Delaware,"  is  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Rush  as  a  very  dangerous  symptom.  Thirst,  however, 
is  a  symptom  in  fever  far  less  common  than  formerly.  In  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases  (I  speak  of  course  of  my  own  patients),  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  this  formerly  common  sign  of  pyrexia  has  been  absent,  or  seldom 
so  intense  as  to  be  even  mentioned.  But  for  the  above  period,  the  ty- 
phoid diathesis,has  mostly  prevailed  ;  and  in  fevers  of  the  typhous  kind 
there  is  less  thirst  than  in  those  of  an  inflammatory  character. 

In  the  past  winter,  however,  although  the  present  writer  has  had  se- 
veral cases  of  typhous  fever,  and  a  greater  number  of  its  kindred  disease. 
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scajflet  fever,  with  sore  throat,*  yet  a  highly  inflammatory  diathesis,  with  ■ 
pneumonic  affections,  has  been  most  prevalent.     Thirst  has  returned, 
and  the  lancet  been  frequently  drawn,  which  during  the  typhoid  diathesis 
was  seldom  unsheathed.     Chills  have  also*  been  more  common  than  in 
the  ataxic  fevers  of  past  ye&rs. 

But  there  has  been  one  irregular  symptom  accompanying  a  number  of 
cases,  which  was  a  sweat  rather  profuse  and  universal,  at  the  6rst  com- 
mencement of  the  fever.  In  one  case  this  sudoresis  lasted  a  week,  and 
I  was  inclined  to  view  the  patient  in  a  typhoid  state  ;  when  without  expo- 
sure to  cold,  or  any  other  evident  cause,  the  sweat  ceased  and  inflamma* 
tory  fever  succeeded,  requiring  three  bleedings  to  subdue  it.  And  never 
did  I  witness  a  buff  whiter,  thicker,  or  more  cupped,  than  the  second 
parcel  of  blood  exhibited. 

It  is  very  prettily  and  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Good,  that  no  writer  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  satisfy  himself  with  his  own  de6nition  of  fever,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  not  extraordinary -that  he  should  not  be  able  to  satisfy 
others.  This  difficulty  arises  from  there  being  few  if  any  one  of  its 
symptoms  constantly  present  in  every  case.  The  pulse,  instead  of  being 
more  frequent  in  every  case,  is,  as  he  remarks  from  Dr.  Musgrave, 
sometimes  actually  slower  ;  and  in  the  instance  referred  to,  was  (until 
after  the  patient  was  bled)  down  to  44  in  a  minute,  in  a  patient  with 
yellow  fever^ 

I  am  not  certain,  however,  that  there  is  not  a  single  trait  in  every  case 
of  fever  which  will  distinguish  it  from  all  other  diseases,  and  prove  this 
much,  but  no  more,  that  it  is  a  fever.  This  is  afebrile  effluvium  cogni" 
zabk  by  the  smell.  This  olfactory  feature  will  even  partially  serve,  in 
some  instances,  to  distinguish  one  febrile  affection  from  another.     Ty- 

Ehous  fever  has  the  smell  of  mice  or  conium.  Smallpox  and  measles 
ave  each  their  peculiar  smell.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  this 
discriminating  test  can  be  carried  through  as  it  relates  to  all  fevers,  but 
only  so  far  as  to  distinguish  all  febrile  affections  from  those  which  are 
unattended  with  fever.  But  he  who  should  be  able  to  tell  the  cause  of 
fevers,  would  be  a  benefactor  to  mankind  immensely  more  praiseworthy 
and  invaluable  than  he  who  can  define  them. 

The  summary  method  of  our  transatlantic  brethren  of  referring  ty- 
phous fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  dysentery,  to  contagion,  we  cannot  re- 
spond to.  In  the  former,  my  experience  has  reached  to  at  least  seven 
hundred  cases  ;  the  spontaneous  origin  of  which,  and  the  non-communi- 
cation of  it  to  nurses,  attendants,  members  of  the  same  family,  and  to 
myself,  who  never  had  it,  have  been  so  palpable,  as  to  induce  me  to  look 
for  its  causes  to  some  other  source.  In  scarlet  fever,  the  present 
season,  two  children  had  it  in  a  family  of  seven  children  ;  the  first  being 
a  child  four  years  old,  who  had  been  no  where  to  contract  it,  and  it  was 
not  in  the  neighborhood.  One  other  child  had  a  fever  and  swelled  throat, 
without  eruption.  The  other  four  had  nothing  at  all  of  it.  Yet  Dr. 
Good,  in  bis  definition  of  this  disease,  says  that  it  is  ^^  highly  conta- 
gious." 
— ■  ■  ■         ■■    - ■  >      ., ,  .     .  ■■   — 

*  A  case  of  the  scarlet  fever  dtcurred  In  December,  which  was,  according  to  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  and 
Dr.  Good,  singular,  as  to  the  patient's  age.  This  cam  was  that  of  a  woman  in  roanied  life.  40  yean 
old.  She  lived  at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eisht  miles,  and  was  dead  before  my  arrival.  I  saw  the 
eorpae.    The  exleraal  pwta  of  the  throat,  neci,  and  about  the  clavtclea,  wore  mortified. 
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Every  principal  viscus  has  a  healthy  action  peculiar  to  itself,  and  also 
a  diseased  or  morbid  state,  or  deranged  motion.  This  morbid  state^  in- 
cludes torpor,  the  extreme  degree  of  which  is  paralysis^  either  partial  or 
total,  of  a  fibre,  tendon,  muscle,  or  viscus.  We  will  refer  to  an  instance 
illustrating  both  a  state  of  extreme  torpor,  or  paralysis  of  the  stomachy 
&c.  and  also  a  change  of  diathesis  from  putrid  to  inflammatory. 

A  girl,  six  years  old,  had  putrid  sore  throat,  with  such  a  paralysis  of 
the  vocal  organs  that  her  voice  was  reduced  to  a  whisper.  In  six  days 
the  putrid  apd  febrile  symptoms  were  subdued  by  the  assiduous  adminis- 
tration of  antiseptic  febrifuges,  such  as  quinine  internally,  poultices  of 
Peruvian  bark  externally,  and  the  exhibition  of  calomel,  tincture  of 
sanguinaria  (U.  States  Pharmacopoeia),  hydriodate  of  potash,  senaka, 
and  squills.  She  was  dismissed  as  out  of  danger.  Four  days  afterwards, 
however  (March  4,  1835),  I  was  sutnmoned  again,  and  found  that  the 
croup,  with  all  its  horrors,  had  invaded,  with  high  inflammatory  symp- 
toms, which  required  two  bleedings.  But  the  torpor  of  the  stomach  was 
most  surprising.  The  emetic  doses  were  gradually  increased,  till  thirty 
grains  of  ipecac,  with  two  grains  of  tartarized  antimony  were  given  for  a 
dose,  without  the  efl^ect  of  exciting  anything  more  than  very  slight  and 
inadequate  euiesis.  The  tincture  of  lobelia  (of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia) 
was  then  resorted  to,  with  more  eflTect  ;  but  although  by  this,  in  a  dose 
of  3iij»5  she  was  relieved,  the  emetic  operation  was  but  moderate. 

As  ascertaining  the  prevailing  diathesis  of  any  particular  period  Appears 
to  be  a  very  important  desideratum,  the  following  case  seems  to  be  ap- 
propriate. By  it,  as  well  as  by  the  one  just  related,  it  appears  that  the 
epidetnic  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  may  so  change,  as  to  alter  the 
diathesis  of  a  patient's  disease  in  the  same  fit  of  sickness. 

Mrs.  6.  was  delivered  of  her  first  child  by  a  female  practitioner,  Jan- 
uary Sih,  The  child  was  unhealthy,  bloody  serum  issued  from  its  mouth 
and  nostrils,  and  it  died  the  next  day.  Three  days  afterwards  I  was 
called  to  visit  the  mother.  She  had  fever,  with  a  disposition  to  copious 
sweats,  and  a  hard  and  tender  spot,  of  the  size  of  the  hand,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  hypogastric  region,  without,  however,  any  general  inflation. 
Lochia  very  offensive,  but  from  first  to  last  copious.  Chills  slight,  no 
puking,  pulse  about  120,  lacteal  secretion  not  diminished.  Pain  ia  the 
back  and  head,  but  not  severe  ;  slight  pains  in  the  thighs.  I  did  not  see 
the  midwife,  bujt  was  informed  that  the  placenta  was  not  easily  nor  speed- 
ily extracted.  Was  a  part  of  it  retained  ?  I  have  reason  so  to  think. 
The  fever  ran  a  course  of  three  weeks,  withotit  any  material  variation 
from  the  above  symptoms,  except  that  the  discharge  per  vaginam^  to- 
wards the  close  of  this  period,  lost  iis  fetor,  and  became  sanguineous, 
with  remission  of  the  febrile  symptoms.  Secretion  of  milk  not  dimin- 
ished. TVeatmenty  during  this  period — febrifuges,  diaphoretics,  viz. 
Dover's  powders,  which  were  used  for  the  purpose,  and  had  the  effect, 
of  diminishing  and  finally  checking  her  debilitating  sweats. 

Jan.  28. — Febrile  symptoms  so  far  abated  that  bark,  catechu,  and 
Port  wine,  were  directed. 

Feb.  10. — Pulse  quick,  soreness  and  hardness, of  the  left  hypogastrium 
gone  ;  but  directly  above  the  pubes,  the  same  afifection,  with  increased 
tendernessi  and  a  new  symptom,  viz.  extreme  pain  in  passing  water.    lo- 
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crease  of  colored  evacuations  per  vaginam^  amounting  to  as  much  as  at 
the  catamenial  period,  commenced  just  about  four  weeks  from  the  lime 
or  parturition.     Milk,  as  before,  plentiful. 

IS. — She  suffers  more  from  passing  urine  than  she  did  from  the  birth 
of  her  child  !  Yet  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  strangury,  because  she  did 
not  urinate  often,  nor  in  small  quantity.  Laid  aside  bark,  wine,  and  cat- 
echu ;  put  her  upon  demulcents,  with  spt.  niiri  dul.  and  bled  from  the  arm 
eight  ounces. 

14- — Pain  in  the  pubic  rej^ion  so  severe  as  to  require  from  1-4  to  1-2 
a  grain  of' sulphate  of  morphia,  repeated  once  *or  twice  in  24  hours,  K) 
control  it.  Urine  not  remarkably  high  colored,  but  containing  mucus  as 
thick  as  the  mother  of  vinegar.  Case  now,  evidently,  an  inflammation, 
and  a  severe  one,  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  No  nausea,  however,  nor 
emesis.  No  hysteria.  The  patient  can  touch  no  sore  spot  in  the 
passages. 

15. — Calomel,  20  grains,  followed  by  full  doses  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia. 

16. — Operated  sparingly.  Abdomen  and  hypogastrium  very  hot,  but 
not  tumefied.     Solution  of  camphor  externally,  was  applied. 

n.— Bled  to  320.  Blood  covered  with  a  thick  white  pellicle,  or 
buff.     Next  morning  very  much  cupped. 

19. — Symptoms  still  continue.     Bled  3  14. 

20. — The  patient  is  pale,'  with  slight  nervous  symptoms  and  despon- 
dency. Demulcents  and  cooling  deobstruents  ;  anodynes  and  febrifuges 
continued. 

23. — The  heat  and  febrile  symptoms  abated.  Debility  and  paleness, 
considerable.  Less  distress  in  urinating.  Had  a  consultation  with  his 
Excellency  Gov.  Peters,  M.D.  of  Hebron,  who  saw  the  patient,  and 
expressed  his  approbation  of  the  general  mode  of  treatment.  He  re- 
commended demulcents,  pro  injecUo  per  vaginam,  in  addition  to  her 
other  remedies. 

28. — Former  distressing  symptoms  abated.  She  now  complains,  and 
it  is  her  chief  complaint,  of  a  sore  mouth  ;  from  what  cause  is  very  ob- 
scure, for  she  has  no  signs  of  salivation,  no  aphthae,  no  sloughs,  nor  red- 
ness of  the  parts  complained  of,  nor  the  least  swelling  nor  ulceration. 
The  last  time  she  complained  of  this  singular  soreness  it  was  in  the  joints 
of  her  jaws.  I  on  the  whole  referred  it  to  one  of  the  forms  of  hydra- 
headed  hysteria,  of  which,  considering  the« parts  affected,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  there  having  been,  along  with  the  vesical  inflammation,  a  like 
aflTection  of  the  uterus,  she  has  been  remarkably  free. 

March  1 . — Put  her  upon  the  supporting  plan,  with  small  doses  of 
bark,  and  allowed  a  teaspoonful  of  wine,  and  no  more,  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 

6. — All  her  former  symptoms  abated,  and  a  new  one  commenced,  viz. 
pileSy  both  bleeding  and  blind.  Pain  intense,  haemorrhage  considerable. 
Prescribed  sublimed  sulphur,  with  super  tartrate  of  potash. 

16. — Recovered,  and  free  from  complaint. 

Remarks.  In  bleeding  Mrs.  B.  I  deviated  from  all  my  former  prac- 
tice, she  being  the  first  and  only  puerperal  patient  which  I  ever  bled  ; 
for  I  never  adopted  fully  the  opinion  oi  Denman,  that  this  evacuation  was 
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proper  in  common  cases  of  puerperal  fever.  This  case,  however,  was 
lo  me  a  novel  one,  and  I  resorted  freely  to  that  evacuation,  from  its 
symptoms,  and  its  propriety  has  been  justified  by  the  event.  Had  I  not 
bled  at  all,  or  bled  less,  the  termination  of  this  violent  inflammation  would 
have  probably  been  in  abscess. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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"THE  CYCLOPiEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY; 

A    DIGEST    or    MEDICAL    LITERATURE,    EDITED   BY   ISAAC    HAYS,    M.D.    PHILADELPHIA.'* 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  this  work  is  in  course  of  publication  in  Parts 
containing  about  1 12  pages  each.  Five  of  them  constitute  a  good-sized 
octavo.  The  fifth  number  was  published  in  September  last,  and  com- 
pletes the  first  volume.  We  are  thus  presented  with  ample  materials  for 
judging  of  the  general  character  of  the  work  ;  and  although  it  may  be 
considered  a  digression  in  us  to  call  to  it  the  attention  of  our  readers,  we 
feel  it  due  to  the  highly  respectable  list  of  contributors,  to  give  it  at  least 
a  passing  notice.  We  are  the  more  desirous  to  do  this,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  the  first  attempt  ever  made  in  America  to  '^  present  a  digest 
of  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  on  all  the  branches  of  the  healing  art.'* 
The  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  profession.  Such  works  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
advancement  of  medical  science  in  Europe,  and  several  on  a  similar  plan 
are  now  in  course  of  publication  in  France,  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 

We  have   lon^  desired  an   American  Cyclopsedia  of  Medicin^     The 
progress  of  medical  science  in  this  country  has  suffered  materially  for 
want  of  proper  books  of  reference.     The  rich  contributions  whieh  th»  med- 
ical sciences  have  received  from  the  discoveries  of  the  '19th  century  are 
scattered  over  innumerable  monographs,  many  of  which  are  written  in  for- 
eign languages,  and  accessible  comparatively  to  but  few.     It  is  a  lamenta- 
ble fact,  that  we  know  of  no  popular  work  in  the  United  States  to  which  we 
could  refer  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  existing  state  of  medical  knowledge. 
Tho  text  books  of  the  schools  are  too  elementary;  and  although  it  may  ap- 
pear invidious,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  nearly  all  our  systematic  works 
are  crowded  with  nosological  arrangements,  details  of  symptoms,  or  a 
long  catalogue  of  remedials,  without  giving  the  reader  that  philosophical 
and  practical  information  which  the  present  elevated  condition  of  the  sci- 
ence would  suggest.     This  circumstance  may  be  attributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  their  being  very  generally  written  by  single  individuals, 
whose  unaided  efforts,  however  just  and  meritorious,  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
adequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.,   A  single  branch  or  a 
single  subject  is  oflen  as  much  as  the  genius  of  one  man  can  master. 
Medical  science  for  the  last  half  century  has  progressed  with  such  amaz- 
ing rapidity,  that  it  requires  no  ordinary  industry  to  keep  pace  with  its 
improvements.     We  trust  the  time  has  passed  when  the  metaphysical 
dogmas  of  the  schools  retarded  its  progress,  by  occupying  the  partizans 
of  the  different  sects  in  unprofitable  disquisitions  upon  their  truth   or 
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plausibility.  The  inductive  philosophy  has  dispelled  these  barriers  to  its 
progress  ;  facts  have  supplied  the  place  of  by pothesis,  and  under  the  gui- 
dance of  a  philosophical  experience,  medicine  is  advancing  towards  that 
certainty  and  precision  which  characterize  the  demonstrative  sciences. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  prospectus  issued  by  the  publishers  of  the  Cy- 
clopedia, we  were  induced  to  believe  that  most  of  the  articles  would  be 
compiled  from  similar  European  publications  ;  but  we  are  happy  to  pay 
the  publishers  the  rare  compliment  of  having  accomplished  more  than  they 
had  pledged  themselves  to  perform.  The  present  volume  is  made  up  of 
original  communications  from  distinguished  medical  men  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  its  national  character 
will  continue  to  be  preserved.  The  name  of  the  author  is  appended  to 
each  article,  and  the  writer  is  thus  made  responsible  for  his  opinions. 

The  Cyqlopeedia  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery  is  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  the  London  work  of  the  same  name.  In  its  general  arrange- 
ment, and  in  the  charact^  of  its  .articles,  it  bears  a  greater  analogy  to  the 
Dictionnaire  de  Medecine  et  de  Chirurgie  Pratique.  Copland's  Dic- 
tionary, now  in  course  of  republication  in  this  city,  is  inferior  to  the  Cy- 
clopsdia  in  point  of  size.  The  letter  A,-  in  the  former,  occupies  only  162 
pages  ;  whilst  in  the  latter  work,  560  pages  have  not  completed  the  arti- 
cles under  that  head  further  than  Angina  Pectoris. 

But  it  is  not  in  size,  only,  that  this  work  bears  comparison  with  Euro- 
pean ones  ;  we  believe  that  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  similar  publication 
in  purity  of  style,  soundness  of  reasoning,  and  useful  practical  information. 
However  others  may  be  disposed  to  differ  from  us  in  this  unqualified  en- 
comium, of  one  fact  we  are  very  confident,  viz.  that  the  American  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  adapted  to  the  state  of  medical  scieiice  in  this  country,  is  much 
more  valuable  to  the  American  practitioner. 

It  would  afford  us  pleasure  to  give  an  analysis  of  its  contents,  for  ma- 
py  of  the  articles  are  interesting  and  liighly  instructive  to  the  general 
reader  ;  but  we  are  in  danger  of  transcending  our  limits,  and  must  beg 
leave  merely  to  advert  to  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  writers  have 
executed  their  task. 

The  arrangement  reflects  great  credit  upon  its  learned  editor.  Dr.  I. 
Hays.  His  pen  has  supplied  many  of  the  most  valuable  and  important 
papers  ;  amongst  which  are  Amaurosis,  Abstinence,  Abdominal  Pulsa- 
tions, Influence  of  Air  upon  the  Tissues,  &c.  His  explanations  of  medi- 
cal terms  and  technicalities,  a  very  laborious  part  of  the  work,  are  given 
with  clearness  and  accuracy. 

Dr.  Geddings,  of  Baltimore,  has  contributed  very  largely  to  the  firs{ 
volume.  We  have  read  the  articles  having  his  signature  with  interest 
and  instruction.  They  are  characterized  by  soundness  of  reasoning  ;.and 
the  comprehensive  manner  in  which  he  has  described  many  obscure  points 
in  special  and  surgical  anatomy,  indicates  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of 
the  subject.     See  Anatomy  of  Abdomen,  Amputation,  Anatomy,  &c.  &c. 

The  surgical  parts  of  the  article  Abdomen  are  written  by  Dr.  R.  Coates. 
He  has  also  contributed  some  valuable  observations  under  the  head  of 
Adhesion.  The  writings  of  this  gentleman  are  plain  and  practical ;  they 
evince  considerable  research,  and  are  evidently  the  production  of  a  phi- 
losophical mind.  His  style  in  these  articles  is  precise  and  systematic,  to 
a  degree  that  we  should  scarcely  have  anticipated  from  one  who  has  oc- 
casionally, pleased  us  by  bis  imaginative  writings.     Medical  authors  are 
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particularly  careless  here.  We  find  some  describing  the  most  simple 
'  facts  with  aD  ostentatious  display  of  words  and  metaphora  ;  whilst  others 
are  so  desultory  and  verbose  that  it  is  really  painful  to  follow  them.. 
Were  we  disposed  to  carp,  we  might  find  fault  with  the  style  of  two  or 
three  of  the  writers  of  the  Cycloprodta.  But  they  are  rather  guilty  of 
inelegances  than  actual  faults,  which  there  is  no  time  at  present  for 
noticing. 

The  numerous  contributions  of  Dr.  G.  B.  Wood  by  no  means  detract 
from  his  just  reputation  as  a  writer  on  Materia  Medica.  The  article 
Aloes  is  decidedly  the  best  we  have  seen  upon  that  subject. 

Dr.  Dewees  is  so  well  known  as  a  writer  upon  Obstetrics  and  the 
Diseases  of  Females,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  eulogize  his  essays  :  yet, 
as  an  author,  he  is  no  favorite  of  ours. 

The  medico-legal  remarks  of  Dr.  Griffiths  are  judicious.  His  Accli- 
matement  contains  much  useful  and  interesting  matter.  He  writes  in  a 
happy  style,  and  has  contributed  a  number  of  medico-botanical  articles 
that  will  be  read  with  interest. 

Dr.  T.  Harris  is  the  author  of  a  long  and  able  dissertation,  under  the 
head  of  Abscess. 

The  articles  Absorption,  Alteratives,  and  Anemia,  are  written  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Jackson.  They  present  the  reader  with  a  lucid  view  of  the  ex- 
isting state  of  our  knowledge  upon  the  subjects  on  which  they  treat,  and 
contain  some  highly  important  original  remarks,  illustrated  by  cases 
which  have  come  under  the  author's  personal  observation.  The  writings 
of  Dr.  J.  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  being  both  pertinent  and 
logical. 

Most  of  the  subjects  relating  to  Chemistry  are  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Bache.  They  are  all  written  with  that  accuracy  and  clearness  for  which 
Dr.  B.  is  remarkable.  We  are  also  indebted  to  him  for  an  interesting 
article  on  Acupuncturation. 

Most  of  the  contributions  of  Dr.  Emerson  are  on  cutaneous  diseases. 
He  has  evidently  paid  considerable  attention  to  affections  of  the  skin. 
He  has  also  written  on  Affusion.     His  style-  is  terse  and  lucid. 

Dr.  Gondie,  well  known  to  the  profession  as  a  writer,  is  the  author  of 
several  well  written  physiological  and  pathological  articles.  Under  the 
head  of  Ages,  he  has  given  an  elaborate  account  of  the  ^'  several  stages 
through  which  the  human  body  passes  during  its  progressive  develop- 
ment and  subsequent  decay,  from  the  period  of  birth  to  that  of  its  final 
dissolution."  This  is  an  important  communication,  and  contains  much  to 
interest  the  general  reader. 

,  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  has  given  some  judicious  observations  on  the 
action  of  air  when  admitted  into  the  veins. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Horner  for  Ambulance  and  Anchylosis.  Under 
the  latter  head  we  have  a  supplementary  communication  from  Dr.  J.  R. 
Barton,  confirmatory  of  the  success  of  his  celebrated  operation  for  an- 
chylosis of  the  hip  joint. 

Aneurism  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hodge.  He  has  done  ample  justice 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  excepting  some  little  inelegances  in 
diction,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  finished  production  upon  aneurism  which 
has  appeared  in  this  country. 

The  volume  closes  by  a  communication  from  Dr.  Chapman  on  Angina 
Pectoris.  He  has  given  a  graphical  account  of  the  disease,  and  his  views 
of  its  pathology  and  treatment  are  illustrated  by  a  number  of  cases. 
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We  have  thus  presented  our  readers  with  a  hasty  glance  at  the  contents 
of  the  first  volume.  We  fear  that  on  the  present  occasion  we  may  be 
suspected  of  having  acted  the  part  of  lenient  critics  :  and  if  we  have  not 
been  sufficiently  censorious,  we  can  offer  to  our  readers  no  better  apolo- 
fry  than  that  we  have  endeavored  candidly  and  dispassionately  to  canvass 
its  merits.  On  consulting  the  list  of  contributors  there  are  noticed  the 
names  of  many  individuals  whose  eflTorts  are  yet  to  be  called  forth.  With 
such  aid  always  available,  the  Cyclopedia  cannot  fail  to  succeed;  and  we 
confidently  look  forward  to  the  result  of  their  united  exertions,  as  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  cause  of  science,  and  the  medical  literature  of  our 
country. 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■   ■  ■  m 

Berkshire  Medical  InsiUution, — ^An  unsuccessful  appeal  was  made  the 
last  week,  by  the  corporation,  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  now  in 
session,  to  obtain  pecuniary  relief.  The  committee,  of  whom  Dr.  Lewis, 
of  Boston,  was  one,  were  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  granting  the 
institution  one  thousand  dollars,  annually,  for  five  years,  which  would 
have  enabled  the  trustees  to  have  paid  off  the  debts  and  put  the  public 
buildings  in  good  condition. 


Jefferson  Medical  College. — On  the  12th  of  Marchf  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine  was  conferred  on  fiAy-eight  gentlemen  :  two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  attended  the  lectures  of  the  institution.  This  great  class  is 
certainly  an  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  college  is  held  by 
those  who  are  competent  to  decide  upon  it. 


•Sn  excellent  Regidation, — The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  South  Boston,  adverted  to  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Journal, 
have  ordered  that  whenever  a  convict  is  received  at  that  institution,  he 
shall  be  examined  by  the  physiciaa,  and  if  not  vaccinated,  the  operation 
is  required  to  be  performed.  We  trust  this  excellent  regulation  will  ob- 
tain at  all  prisons  throughout  the  United  States. 


Cholera  at  Martinique. — Capt.  Smith,  of  the  schooner  Northampton,  13 
days  from  St.  Barts^  informs  that  the  Cholera  had  made  its  appearance  at 
Martinique.  A  vessel  which  arrived  at  St.  Barts  from  that  place,  was 
not  permitted  to  enter. 


Smallpox, — This  loathsome  disease  exists  to  a  considerable  extent  in' 
New  Orleans.    We  understand  it  has  also  shown  itself  at  South  Reading, 
Mass.  the  last  week,  in  two  individuals.    The  physicians  are  meeting  the 
danger,  promptly,  by  vaccination. 


Medical  Jurisprudence. — Notice  has  been  given  that  Dr.  T.  R.  Beck, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.  is  preparing  a  second  edition  of  his  work  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  which  was  well  received  by  the  medical  public  a  few  years 
since. — The  Catechism  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  Dr.  Williams,  ap- 
pears to  meet  the  approbation  of  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  it  was  de- 
signed, and  the  sales  will  probably  be  fully  equal  to  the  expectations  of 
the  publisher. 
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Medical  StudenU. — It  was  our  intention  to  have  given,  this  month,  a 
Btatement  of  the  number  of  medical  students  attending  lectures  in  the 
United  States  the  present  winter  ;  but  our  returns  being  incomplete,  we 
merely  state  that  it  does  not  fall  far  short  of  2,500. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  the  Transylvania  University,  situated  in  the 
'  interior  of  the  country,  more  than  500  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  should 
rank,  in  point  of  number,  second  in  our  country  ;  and  in  its  ability  as  re- 
gards professors,  we  believe  it  will  stand  a  fair  comparison  with  any 
similar  institution. 

The  printed  circular  for  this  winter  presents  a  list  of  the  names  of  255 
students,  and  as  the  names  and  residence  of  their  respective  preceptors 
are  given,  the  catalogue  must  be  correct. —  U.  S.  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum, 

The  third  and  last  paper  of  our  correspondent  W.  on  Masturbation,  came  too 
late  for  the  present  number.  We  rejoice  that  the  melancholy  effects  of  thisyi- 
cious  habit  have  been  thus  described  by  one  so  well  qualified  to  exhibit  them  in 
.their  true  lig<ht,  and  we  hope  that  knowledge  so  important  to  many  out  of  the 
profession  will  not  be  confined  to  the  pages  of  the  Journal. 

The  name  of  W.  G,  Dickinson,  M.D.  Franklin,  Tenn.  was  accidentally  omitted 
last  week  in  our  list  of  agents. 

Died — In  Brunswick,  Vt  Dr.  Solomon  Heaton,  aged  65. — In  Hartland,  Vt  Dr. 
Rufus  Wheeler,  of  Plainfield,  N.  H.  74— In  Exeter,  Va.  Dr.  Wilson  C.  Selden,  a 
surgeon  in  the  revolutionary  army,  aged  74. — In  New  Gloucester,  Me.  Joel  S. 
Stevens,  M.D.  an  amiable  man  and  good  physician,  aged  35. 

Whole  number  of  deaths  in  Boston  for  the  week  ending  March  S8,29.    Malei,  16— Females,  11. 

Of  consumption,  8 — lung  fever,  5— inflammatory  fever,  1— infontlle,  1— erysipelas,  1— typhous 
fever,  1— old  age,  2— apoplexy,  3— sudden,  I'-acnrlet  fever,  I'-dropsy,  1— patey,  1— epilepsy,  1— 
liver  complaint,  1— fits,  1. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.        

MEDICAL    INSTRUCTION. 
Thb  subscribers  are  associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  complete  course  of  Msjdicax.  Ihiteuotio  iv, 
and  will  receive  pupils  on  the  following  terms : 

The  pupils  will  be  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  will  receive 
Clinical  Lectures  on  the  cases  which  they  witness  there. 

Instruction,  by  examination  or  lectures,  will  be  given  In  the  Intervals  of  the  Public  Lectures  of  the 
University. 

On  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseased  of  Women  and  Children,  and  on  Chemistry         By  Dm.  CHARftiira. 
On  Physiology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  and  Materia  Medica  ...        By  Dm.  Wahb. 

On  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery       .---....    By  Dr.  Otis. 

^  On  Anatomy,  Human  and  Comparative       ........by  Dm.  Lewis. 

For  the  greater  accommodation  of  the  Class,  a  room  is  provided  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  instruct* 
ers,  having  in  it  a  large  library,  and  furnished  with  lights  and  fuel,  without  charge  to  the  studeDis. 
The  Fees  will  be,  for  one  year,  $100.    Six  months,  $50.    Three  montlis,  $25. 
The  Fees  are  to  be  paid  in  advance.    No  credit  will  be  given,  except  on  suffldent  security  of  some 
peraon  in  Boston,  nor  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months. 

Applications  are  to  be  made  to  Dr.  Waltxe  CnAntfiiro,  Tremont  Street,  opposite  the  Tremont 
House,  Boston.  6m.  VV ALTER  CHANNING, 

JOHN  WARE, 
BostM,  April  1,  1835.  GEORGE  W.  OTIS,  Jr. 
WiN8LQW  LEWI8,  Ja. 

PHILOSOPHICAL    INSTRUMENTS. 

BROWN  ic  PBIRCE,  No.  87  Washington  Street,  up  stairs  (at  sign  of  Boolcs  and  Apparatus),  are 
constantly  manufacturing  and  Iceep  for  sale,  PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS,  in  all  its  varietiee, 
embracing  Astronomical,  PneumatiCj  Hydrostatie,  Optical.  FAectrical,  Chemical^  Mechamics,  &c.  &c. 
Warranted  of  the  best  materials  and  stiperior  workmanakip.  The  importance  of  illustrations,  in  studying 
the  sciences,  is  conceded  by  professional  gentlemen  at  the  present  day. 

Private  individuals,  colleges,  academies  and  scbfvls,  furnished  witii-all  the  above  promptly,  and  at 
reasonable  rates.    Orders  are  solicited. 

Boston,  January,  1835.  (Jan.  6— tf.) 


THE  BO.STON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  D. 
CLAPP,  JR.  at  184  VVashincton  Street,  comer  of  Frenlclin  Street,  to  whom  all  communications  must 
be  addressed,  postpaid.  It  la  also  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  on  the  Ist  of  every  month,  each  Part 
containing  the  weekly  numbere  of  the  preceding  month,  stitched  in  a  cover.— Price  $3,00  a  year  fn 
idvance,  $3,50  after  thre^  monthi,  and  $4,00  If  not  paid  within  the  year.~ETery  seventh  copy  ,^7«tt#. 
^Postage  the  same  as  for  a  newspaper. 
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THESES    AT    THE    PARISIAN    CONCOURS. 

[See  page  90.] 

ARGUMENTATIONS  ON  THE  THESIS  OF  M.  VELPEAU,  BY  MM.  LISFRANC 

AND  BERARD. 

Remarks  of  J\f.  Lisfranc  and  Replies  ofM.  Velpeau. 
M.  Lisfranc— In  page  91  of  your  ihe^is,  speaking  of  the  doctrines  of 
M.  Fleurens,  and  the  n)anner  in  which  compression  of  the  brain  is  pro- 
duced, not  merely  by  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid  in  the 
cavity  of  the  skull,  but  by  the  indirect  influence  of  the  osseous  case,  re- 
acting on  the  extraneous  body,  you  say  that  M.  Serres  (j?n».  des  Hupit.i 
t.  1,  p.  250)  has  omitted  to  take  this  peculiarity  into  account,  and  hence 
concluded  that  fluids  effused  within  the  skull  were  iu(^|)able  of  producing 
compression,  and  that  ihe  trepan,  in  this  respect,  was  almost  useless.  1 
think  you  iiave  here  fallen  into  an  error,  and  attributed  to  M.  Serres  ideas 
which  he  never  had.  M.  Serres  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  in- 
fluence of  the  OSS  ving  rise  to  compression,  for  he  always 

took  the   preqfliii  he  oriflce  by  which  lie  introduced  the 

fluid,  and  thus  pi  was   possible,  the  skull  id  its  natural 

condition. 

M.  Velpeau.-  ons  and  experiments  of  Serres  all  tend 

to  prove  that  the  |  sn  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull  are  not 

dangerous,  and   t|  ble  quantity  of  blood  may  be  shed  be- 

tween the  membnines,  without  causing  any  derangement  or  trouble  in 
the  functions  worth  noticing.  He  attributes  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
compre^^mtojilifrationi^f  the  cerebral  substance,  and  neglects  alto- 
gether to  tciKe  into  c#li^ideratipn  the  reaction  of  the  skull  on  the  efliised 
flatter. 

M.  Lisfranc  (IntemipUng). — But  I  say  yes  ;  for  why  did  he 
close  up  the  opening  which  he  made  into  the  skull,  if  it  were  not  for  that 
object  r  . 

M.  VELPEAU.-^Serres  closed  i\\e  opening  merely  to  prevent  the 
issue  of  the  flgi^whicb  he  injected,  not  to  represent  the  integrity  of  the 
skull,  for  he  xiowl|ere  speaks  of  the  resistance  ofliered  by  the  bones  as 
the  prin^uU  detertnining  cause  of  compression.  Had  he  done  so,  he 
"^^agreed  with  other  writers,  and  it  would  not  have  been  neces- 
:  Fleurens  to  refute  his  doctrine  in  the  manner  he  has  done, 
nc,  after  some  discussion  on  this  point,  attacked  the  author 
Is  for  having  spoken  too  lightly  of  trepanation  as  a  surgical 
f^  which  he  says  (p.  143)  ^^  preseots  no  difficulty  |ivbatever. 
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There  are  few  operations  in  surgery  more  easy  or  more  simple,  and  with- 
out ignorance  or  awkwardness  the  surgeon  can  make  no  mistake  of  con- 
sequence." I  do  not  (pursued  M.  Lisfranc)  regard  the  application  of 
the  trepan  as  so  simple  or  easy  an  operation  as  you  here  represent  it  to 
be.  While  I  was  employed  in  giving  lessons  in  operative  surgery  I  had 
frequent  occasion  to  see  the  trepan  applied  by  surgeons  and  physicians 
who  came  to  me  from  the  provinces,  and  the  mistakes  made  were  much 
more  frequent  and  serious  than  you  seem  to  think  of :  for  example,  I 
have  more  than  once  seen  the  dura  mater  opened. 

M.  Velpeau. — I  do  not  say  that  trepanning  does  not  require  some 
degree  of  dexterity,  but  I  maintain  that  it  is  an  easy,  a  very  easy  opera- 
tion. You  have  here  no  long  or  laborious  dissection,  no  very  important 
points  to  avoid,  no  arteries  to  take  up,  &c. ;  you  have  simply  to  divides 
certain  quantity  of  bone.  As  to  the  injury  of  the  dura  mater,  a  surgeon 
must  indeed  be  very  awkward  to  wound  it  ;  besides*  division  of  that 
membrane  is  not  a  very  grave  accident ;  by  no  means  to  be  compared 
with  the  division  of  a  main  artery  or  nerve,  &c.  in  various  operations  on 
the  extremities. 

M.  Lisfranc  answered  to  this — in  the  short,  caustic,  almost  contempt- 
uous, manner  which  he  so  often  employs — I  regard  injury  of  the  dura 
mater  as  a  much  more  severe  accident  than  you  do.  M <  Lisfranc  then 
referred  to  the  uncertainty  of  opinion  which  characterized  the  thesis,  and 
to  some  contradictions,  even,  which  required  to  be  rectified  ;  thus  in  one 
place,  where  fissure  is  spoken  of,  the  author  says,  "  if  the  fissure  be  large 
and  the  blood  escape  freely,  trepanning  may  be  deferred  when  the  symp- 
toms of  compression  are  not  very  sev  '  cumstances  the 
trepan  should  be  applied  to  the  excl  I  separation  ;  " 
but  in  page  53,  M.  Velpeau  distinguis!  fejsron  in  which 
the  trepan  is  not  absolutely  necessary  fne  fracture  pre- 
sents some  slits  gently  separated  fro  interval  of  the 
fragments  may  be  increased  for  the  m  e  of  the  blood, 
if  it  still  remain  fluid,  be  favored."  raiic,  is  a  mani- 
fest contradiction  ;  in  one  place  you  id  be  applied  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  separation,  and  in  a  subsequent  passage  you  recom- 
mend what  you  have  before  condemned  ;  the  words  are  clear. 

M.  Velpeau. — In  the  first  passage  I  spokfe  of  tho^fmipt^Ssit  separa- 
tion of  fragments  as  practised  by  Giraud.  In  |Re  second  I  refer  to  a 
temporary  separation,  which  is  Quite  a  difl^erent  tiring,  and  ^ay  that  when 
it  is  easy  to  separate  the  bones  for  a  short  time,  it  is  ti^iter  to  do  so  than 
to  trepan,  but  if  it  were  necessary  to  keep  the  fissure  open  for  several 
days,  I  regard  it  as  a  bad  practice,  and  would  sooner  Ut^pin. 

M.  Lisfranc  again  pointed  out  a  contradiction.  In  page  244,  you 
"  trepan  for  all  effusions,  wherever  situated  and  of  wlii%er  nature  ; " 
while  in  page  246,  you  say  the  trepan  is  not  indicated  wh^  the  effusion 
of  blood  or  pus  is  diffused.  Now  I  should  like  to  kno\f  hoAMi^  distin- 
guish or  are  able  to  tell  whether  an  effusion  of  blood  be  diC 
cumscribed,  whether  pus  be  infiltrated  or  collected  in  an  absc 
may  have  an  effusion  covering  half  the  hemisphere,  or  merely 
for  six  or  eight  lines  in  diameter  ;  here  are  two  cases  which 
means  of  distinguishing  by  the  symptoms,  and  in  general  the  i 
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of  effiision  are  liable  to  be  confounded  by  the  best  surgeons.  I  have 
myself  seen  many  cases  in  which,  were  we  to  follow  the  symptoms  given 
in  books,  you  would  have  said  the  effusion  was  diffused,  but  on  opening 
the  body  after  death  we  found  it  perfectly  circumscribed. 

M.  Velpeau. — In  circumscribed  effusion  you  have  certain  local 
symptoms  connected  with  the  point  of  the  brain  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
injury  ;  these  are  generally  sufficient  to  show  that  the  effusion  is  con6ned 
to  a  small  space.  When  the  fluid  occupies  a  larger  surface  and  is  dif- 
iijsed,  you  have  paralysis,  &c.  and  all  surgeons  point  out  the  difference 
between  the  two  forms  of  effusion.  Wiih  respect  to  the  cases  to  which 
vou  have  alluded,  when  a  great  part  of  a  hemisphere  is  covered,  the  fluid 
IS  either  laid  on  in  a  thick  or  a  6ne  layer  ;  in  the  latter  case  there  is  no 
paralysis,  no  compression  ;  if  the  layer  be  thick,  these  symptoms  of  sud- 
den compression  are  manifested  ;  this  shows  how  we  can  distinguish  cer- 
tain forms  of  effusion.  When  the  fluid  occupies  only  half  a  hemisphere 
I  regard  it  as  circumscribed,  though  you  do  not. 

M.  Lisfranc  did  not  consider  any  effusion  circumscribed  unless  it  was 
collected  into  an  abscess  (foyer) ;  besides,  he  could  not  allow  an  effusion 
of  fluid  extending  over  half  a  hemisphere  to  be  circumscribed. 

Remarks  ofM.Berard  and  Replies  of  M,  Felpeau, 

The  length  to  which  we  have  already  carried  our  report  will  permit  us 
to  give  the  remaining  argumentations  only  very  briefly  indeed. 

M.  Berard  began  by  asking  the  candidate  what  symptoms  distinguished 
fractures  with  depression  from  sanguineous  tumors  under  the  scalp  {bosses 
sanguins^  we  did  not  exactly  catch  the  word)  ;  one  requires  the  trepan, 
the  other  not ;  he  did  not  find  them  distinguished  in  the  thesis. 

M.  Velpeau  would  ask  in  reply  whether  the  speaker  was  unable  to 
distinguish  them  by  the  symptoms  detailed  ;  if  not,  let  him  state  in  what 
respect  there  was  an  omission  or  deflciency,  and  he  should  have  an 
answer. 

M.  Berard,  after  some  remarks  on  the  application  of  the  trepan  in 
cases  of  depression,  recurred  to  the  objection  already  advanced  by 
M.  Lisfranc,  oo  the  diagnosis  of  circumscribed  and  diffused  effusions, 
which  he  said  M.  Velpeau  did  not  distinguish  in  his  thesis  sufliciently 
well. 

M.  Velpeau  did  not  think  he  was  bound  to  enter  into  these  particulari- 
ties, he  had  merely  to  treat  the  symptoms  in  a  general  manner  ;  if  he  had 
^  a  patient  before  him,  it  would  be  a  different  thing  ;  then  he  might  lay 
down  the  distinguishing  symptoms. 

M.  Berard  opposed  to  this  that  as  he  had  entered  into  the  symptoma- 
tology of  compression,  contusion,  commotion,  &c.  of  the  brain,  he  should 
have  equally  spoken  of  the  distinguishing  symptoms  of  diffused  and  cir- 
cumscribed effusions,  particularly  as  the  treatment  with  regard  to  the 
trepan  was  so  different.  Besides,  said  M.  Berard,  there  is  a  marked 
indecision  of  opinion  running  through  your  whole  thesis  :  at  one  page  you 
say  one  thing  ;  a  few  pages  further  on  you  differ  from  yourself ;  and  if^^wo 
read  on  we  soon  find  an  opinion  quite  opposite  ;  here  is  a  proof ; — in 
page  96  you  say — "  Contusion  of  the  brain  is  a  frequent  complication  of 
Tvounds  of  the  head,"  and  you  ask  if  the  trepan  may  not  be  applied  to 
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prevent  the  accident  which  follows  it  (d  tUre  de  moyen  preventif)  ;  ia 
page  114  you  recommend  the  trepan  for  contusion,  whei  announced  by 
a  certain  set  of  symjptomS)  as  dull  pain,  &c.  ;  and  again,  in  page  245, 
you  say,  ^^  we  trepan  in  contusion  of  the  brain,  with  symptoms  of  sup- 
puration or  paralysis."  Here  are  three  different  opinions  ;  first,  the 
trepan  to  prevent  accidents  of  contusion  ;  second,  you  trepan  in  all  cases 
of  contusion,  on  account  of  the  accident  itself ;  third,  you  trepan  in  con- 
tusion only  where  there  is  paralysis  or  suppuration. 

M.  Velpeau. — In  page  245  I  spoke  of  contusion  and  the  trepan  in 
a  general  manner  ;  at  page  114  1  say  we  may  ask  whether  the  trepan  be 
proper  or  not  when  certain  symptoms  of  contusion,  such  as  dull  pain,  a 
9ense  of  pressure,  &c.  are  felt. 

We  need  report  this  debate  no  further.  It  yielded  nothing  more 
which  possesses  interest  for  the  English  reader.  We  have  still,  howe- 
ver, something  to  add  which  is  necessary  to  render  our  record  of  the 
concours  complete, — a  record  which  is  unique  of  its  kind  in  our  own 
language,  and  calculated,  we  believe,  to  yield  much  gratification,  in  the 
perusal,  to  the  profession.  We  are  enabled  to  conclude  our  notice  this 
we^k,  by  announcing  that  after  a  doubtful  contest  between  M.  Yelpeau) 
M.  Blandin,  and  M.  Sanson,  the  first  was  chosen  definitively,  and  that 

The  nomination  of  M.  Velpeau  to  the  Chair  of  Clinical  Surgery  took 

Elace  on  Wednesday,  August  the  6th,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
I.  Velpeau  having  obtained  seven  votes,  and  M.  Sanson  five. 
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Isolated  cases  of  fever,  and  indeed  of  all  other  diseases,  if  they  have 
no  general  bearing  upon  the  healing  art,  and  if  they  sliind  detached  from 
principles,  precepts  and  inferences  which  may  be  applied  either  to  other 
cases  or  to  the  prevailing  diathesis  or  epidemic  constitution,  are  of  little 
utility. 

To  illustrate  this  subject  still  fiirther,  I  will  brieflr  refer  to  a  case 
which  occurred  whilst  I  was  residing  in  the  State  of  Khode  Island,  and 
during  the  reign  of  typhous  fever  there,  and  which  has  never  been  pub- 
lished. 

Mrs.  C,  a  lady  of  distinction,  became  my  patient,  Dec.  1814,  having 
been  pronounced  by  her  former  physician  in  a  state  of  confirmed  hectic. 
She  had  night  sweats,  cough,  expectoration,  swelted  ankles,  and  a  pulse 
of  140  in  a  minute.  This  extreme  quickness  of  pulse,  strange  as  it  may- 
seem,  was  the  only  symptom  which  gave  me  any  reason  to  hope  that  her 
hectic  was  not  confirmed.  My  reasoning  was,  that  this.  ea:/r«iilcZ2/  quick 
pulse  partook  more  of  the  reigning  and  all-controllins  epidemic,  than  oC 
consumption.  She  recovered,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  next  year  be- 
came pregnant ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  atmospheric  cause,  whicl^ 
ID  the  village  where  she  lived  produced  roalignaot  typhus,  cowerkd  ber^ 
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hectic,  and  materially  afllbcted  her  recovery.  It  was  with  this  point  in 
view,  that  I  first  thought  of  introcfucing  this  case  here.  But  the  sequel 
and  further  notice  of  it  being  somewhat  interesting,  and'also,  as  the  writer 
thinks,  throwing  further  light  upon  the  subjects  of  this  paper,  a  notice 
of  it  will  be  continued. 

In  AprH,  1816,  the  measles  were  in  Mrs.  C.'s  family,  which  she  never 
had,  and  which,  although  in  the  eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  she  could 
not  nor  did  not  attempt  to  avoid,  the  family  being  large  and  requiring  her 
car«.  Since  her  pregnancy,  she  had  suffered  much  from  pain  in  the 
iliac  regions,  her  general  health  not  being  fully  confirmed.  On  the  21st 
of  that  month  the  writer  was  called  in  the  evening,  she  being  seized  with 
a  violent  pain  in  one  toothy  with  nausea  and  very  high  fever.  During 
the  evening  she  threw  up  a  quantity  of  dark  green,  almost  black  matter, 
from  her  stomach.  The  same  night  a  reddish  eruption  appeared  in  her 
face,  and  no  doubt  now  existed  that  her  illness  was  an  attack  of  mea- 
sles. The  next  morning,  however,  the  pain  in  the  tooth  and  the  erup- 
tion in  her  face  had  entirely  subsided.  Travail  pains  came  on  with  vigor 
and  celerity,  taking  the  plate  of  her  fever  and  all  other  complaints.  She 
was  delivered  the  same  forenoon  of  a  dead  child,  having  a  breech  presen- 
tation, six  weeks  prematurely.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  an  already 
critical  case,  a  retained  placenta  was  found  to  exist,  with  flooding,  which 
for  two  hours  made  my  situation  distressing  in  the  extreme.  But  at  the 
end  of  this  period,  a  slight  pain  aided  in  its  extraction.  Earlier  than  this 
I  was  unable,  manus  in  tUeroy  to  bring  it  away  without  using  such  a  de- 
gree of  force  as  could  not  be  justified.  No  symptom  of  measles  ever 
again  recurred,  their  action  on  the  arterial  system  being  overcome,  as  I 
think,  by  the  pains  of  parturition,  and  their  contagious  nature,  or  assimi- 
lating quality,  being  expelled  by  the  accompanying  evacuations.  Or 
however  otherwise  accounted  for,  or  however  unaccountable,  nothing 
further  of  the  measles  ever  occurred. 

Various  as  the  remote  causes  of  fever  may  be,  the  proximate  cause 
must  be  considered  the  same,  and  the  removal  of  this  as  a  removal  of  the 
malady.  If  the  parturient  evacuations  are  not  considered  sufficient,  we 
have  in  the  conclusion  of  this  case  imposlhume,  Mrs.  C.  continued  for 
six  days  after  her  delivery  nearly  as  comfortable  as  women  usually  are  in 
similar  circumstances.  She  was  then  seized  with  a  bilious  fever,  which 
lasted  five  days,  and  then  gave  way  under  the  evacuant  treatment  with 
calomel.  But  a  new  complaint  succeeded.  It  was  a  troublesome  pain, 
shifting,  but  every  afternoon  occupying  some  part  of  the  hypogastric,  or 
sacral,  or  pubic,  or  coxygic  regions,  with  fever  and  difficulty  of  passing 
urine.  Pulse  120  to  130.  No  chills,  but  partial  sweats,  about  the  head 
and  face.  On  the  3rd  of  May  a  consultation  was  held  with  her  former 
physician,  a  gentleman  of  respectable  talents,  who  now  adhered  to  his 
formier  opinion,  viz.  that  Mrs.  C.  was  in  a  confirmed  consumption,  al- 
though her  cough  and  former  phthisical  symptoms  were  not  present. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  the  harassing  pain  still  continuing,  mitigated  only 
by  opiates,  a  consultation  was  held  with  the  first  medical  character  then 
in  the  Slate,  Pardon  Bowen,  M.D.  of  Providence.  As  she  qever  had 
any  difficulty  of  supporting  herself  on  her  feet,  or  walking,  it  could  not 
be  considered  as  a  forming-psoas-abscess  ;  but  Dr.  B.,  as  well  as  myself, 
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thought  it  likely  to  end  in  an  imposthunne  of  some  part  within  the  hypo- 
gastrium.  Our  prognosis  was  not  unfounded  ;  twenty  days  after  this 
consultation,  and  sixty-seven  days  after  parturition,  purulent  matter  ap- 
peared, issuing  from  the  urethra,  of  a  greenish  color.  And  what  is  suffi- 
ciently remarkable,  this  purulent  discharge,  which  continued  for  three 
weeks,  was  never  mixed  with  the  urine  !  The  two  evacuations,  altiiough 
from  the  same  orifice,  always  flowed  independently  of*each  other.  The 
idea  of  a  valve,  with  its  fastening  or  hinge  upwards,  on  the  inside  of  the 
bladder,  which  closed  as  the  urine  passed  over  it,  and  opened  by  the  [yes- 
sure  of  the  purulent  matter  behind  it,  was  the  way  in  which  I  accounted 
for  this  at  first  unaccountable  phenomenon.  The  reader,  if  not  satisfied 
with  this,  must  form  a  more  plausible  conjecture  for  himself.  The  diffi- 
culty of  passing  urine  abated  after  the  bursting  6f  this  abscess.  Extra- 
vasation, with  its  appalling  miseries,  haunted  my  imagination,  but  it  did 
not  occur.  Mrs.  C.  recovered  of  all  her  ills,  slowly  but  permanently, 
and  thirteen  years  afterwards  had  nothing  of  consumption. 

Zimmerman,  from  Dr.  Friend,  gives  the  history  of  a  case  of  fever, 
in  which  an  abscess  of  the  bladder  took  place,  simulating  stone.  The 
patient  died,  an  examination  was  made,  and  the  seat  of  the  abscess  found 
between  the  neck  of  tlie  bladder  and  rectum.     Certain  symptoms  in  my 

f)atient,  which  I  fear  making  this  article  too  long  to  detail,  led  me  to 
brm  a  decided  opinion  that  this  was  the  identical  seat  of  the  abscess  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  C. 

Lung  Fever.  The  term  lung  fever  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
adopted  by  any  reputable  writer.  It  is  applied  in  popular  language,  of 
late,  to  almost  all  pneumonic  and  catarrhal  affections  with  fever. '  I  am 
decidedly  against  new  names,  when  we  have  already  too  many  old  ones. 
But  if  the  term  must  be  retained,  as  it  probably  will  be,  it  ought  to  be 
restridted  within  certain  appropriate  limits.  There  have  been  some  cases 
of  fever  the  present  season  with  congested  lungs,  cough,  expectoration 
sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  and  difficult  respiration,  but  without  any 
pain  about  the  thorax  !  This  singular  anomaly  I  could  scarcely  realize,^ 
because  everything  denoted  acute  pain  in  the  chest.  Such  cases  have 
sometimes  proved  fatal.  If  the  term  lung  fever  could  be  confined  to 
such  cases,  its  use  would  not  seem  unappropriated. 

March  20lh,  1835. 


EFFECTS    OF    MASTURBATION,    WITH    CASES. 

[Commanicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Avoiding,  as  I  intended,  all  consultation  of  authors  on  the  disease 
which  follow  Masturbation,  I  shall  only  detail  cases  that  have  come  under 
my  own  observation,  and  remedies  of  which  I  have  seen  the  good  effects. 
I  commenced  by  remarking  that  the  symptoms  attending  the  early  indul- 
gence of  the  habit  can  always  be  cured,  if  the  practice  be  wholly  discon- 
tinued. From  the  apprehension  that  the  cause  of  these  symptoms  is 
often  overlooked,  by  the  best  physicians,  it  is  conceived  that  the  history 
of  the  first  impression  of  the  habit  upon  health  and  intellect  is  of  tbe 
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greatest  importance.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  train  of  symptoms,  such 
as  was  described  in  a  former  paper,  takes  place  at  a  time  of  life  most 
obnoxious  to  the  injurious  influences  of  masturbation,  the  cause  not  being 
apparent,  the  patient  should  be  closely  questioned  as  to  this  habit ;  and 
but  too  often  the  whole  mystery  of  cause,  so  long  unknown  to  patient, 
parent  and  physician,  will  bo  developed. 

A  respectable  young  gentleman,  of  one  of  the  learned  professions,  was 
out  of  health  for  a  long  period  ;  his  head  and  eyes  suffered  exceedingly, 
and  he  was  in  a  state  little  short  of  insanity.  He  placed  himself  under 
the  care  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  metropolis,  and  followed 
hia  prescriptions  a  year,  but  without  benefit.  He  then  called  upon 
another,  who  asked  him  whether  he  was  addicted  to  masturbation,  to 
which  he  answered  in  tjie  affirmative.  The  advice  given  him  wa^  prin- 
cipally to  abstain  from  the  indulgence,  and  his  health  gradually  improved, 
and  is  now  re-established.  « 

B.  D.,  aged  20,  had  had  ill  health  for  a  year  or  more  ;  he  was  pale, 
feeble,  nervous — lost  his  resolution — had  no  appetite — took  to  his  bed 
most  of  the  time,  and  became  dull,  almost  speechless,  and  wholly  ab- 
stracted and  melancholy.  His  brother  was  his  physician  ;  but  not  ascer- 
taining the  cause  of  his  symptoms,  he  gained  no  advantage  over  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  unhappy  young  man  was  constantly  losing  strength  and 
flesh.  After  a  while  he  came  under  the  care  of  the  writer.  He  was  in 
the  most  miserable  condition  conceivable  ;  emaciated,  feeble,  pallid — had 
night  sweats,  diarrhoea,  or  costiveness,  total  loathing  of  all  food  ;  his 
heart  beat,  his  head  was  painful,  and  he  fell  no  desire,  and  would  make 
no  effort,  to  live.  Suspecting  masturbation,  I  found,  upon  strict  inquiry 
and  watching,  that  my  suspicions  w^re  well  founded.  I  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  the  practice,  assured  him  that  it  was  the  cause  of  all  his  suffer- 
ings, and  that  he  might  be  restored  to  usefulness  and  health  again  if  he 
would  strictly  adhere  to  the  course  prescribed  for  him.  He  took  bark 
and  iron  alternately  for  a  long  time,  pursued  a  course  of  gentle  exercise 
and  invigorating  diet,  and  gave  up  at  once  the  vicious  indulgence.  After 
a  long  time  he  wholly  recovered,  and  is  now  a  healthy  and  valuable 
citizen. 

P.  W.,  aged  27,  called  for  advice  in  the  summer  of  1834,  having  had 
ill  heahh  for  some  eighteen  months  or  two  years.  He  complained  of 
confusion  of  the  head  and  pain  in  the  eyes,  indigestion,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  and  difficulty  of  respiration.  His  sleep  was  disturbed,  his 
temper  irritable,  and  he  feh  dissatisfied  with  himself,  and  greatly  inclined 
to  gloom  and  melancholy.  He  complained  of  listlessness  and  indisposi- 
tion to  any  bodily  efforts,  and  of  inability  to  fix  his  mind  upon  any  sub- 
ject, or  give  his  attention  to  any  business.  His  hands  were  cold,  coun- 
tenance pale  and  dejected,  pulse  frequent,  and  bis  whole  system  in  a 
Slate  of  great  irritation.  It  was  ascertained  that  for  two  or  three  years 
be  had  been  in  the  daily  habit  of  masturbation.  For  eight  or  nine  months 
last  past,  he  has  discontinued  it ;  he  is,  however,  occasionally  subject  to 
nocturnal  emission,  which  has  thus  far  interfered  with  his  recovery  ;  but 
he  is  better,  and  under  the  use  of  tonic  remedies,  exercise  and  gene- 
rous diet,  feels  confident  of  recovery,  having  regained  his  spirits  and 
appetite. 
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H.  F.,  aged  20,  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  habit  of  masturbation.  He 
was  for  years  conGned  to  the  house,  and  much  of  ihe  time  to  his  bed. 
By  long  indulgence  the  habit  had  bec6me  irresistible,  and  the  conse- 
quences truly  deplorable.  His  mind  was  as  6ckle  and  capricious  as  that 
of  an  infant,  and  his  health  was  wholly  prostrated.  For  6ve  or  six  years 
he  was  the  most  wretched  being  imaginable.  Nocturnal  pollution,  spon- 
taneous emission,  and  all  the  evils  resulting  from  unrestrained  indulgence, 
were  presented  in  this  truly  unhappy  young  man.  He  had  been  apprised 
of  the  danger  which  the  continued  practice  would  bring  upon  him,  and 
was  sensible  that  all  his  trials  had  their  origin  in  this  vice  ;  and  yet  the 
propensity  had  become  so  strong  that  he  could  not  resist  it,  and  if  he  did, 
the  consequences  had  become  such  that  little  bene6t  was  derived  from 
his  good  resolution.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  friends  he  was  covered 
with  shame  and  confusion,  and  seemed  to  feel  conscious  that  every  indi- 
vidual that  he  met  with  knew,  as  well  as  himself,  the  height  and  the 
depth  of  his  degradation.  In  this  condition,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  he 
attempted  to  emasculate  himself,  but  sticceeded  in  removing  one  testicle 
only.  After  he  recovered  from  the  dangerous  wound  which  he  inflicted, 
be  began  to  get  better,  and  after  two  years  he  recovered  bis  heallhand 
spirits.  He  has  since,  at  the  age  of  45,  married  a  very  clever  woman, 
and  they  live  in  peace  and  harmony. 

H. ,  a  young  man  20  years  of  age,  had  been  feeble  and  dejected 

for  two  years.  He  was  pale,  torpid,  irresolute,  and  shamefaced  in  the 
extreme— so  much  so,  that  I  could  not  catch  his  eye  during  a  silting  of 
an  hour.  He  complained  of  his  head,  of  short  breathing  and  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  and  of  extreme  debility.  His  extremities  were  cold  and 
damp,  his  muscular  system  remarkably  flabby,  and  his  snail-like  motions 
evinced  great  loss  of  muscular  strength.  His  father,  who  accompanied 
the  young  man,  said  that  he  had  consulted  many  physicians  without  bene- 
fit. The  moment  that  be  came  into  my  room  I  was  strongly  impressed 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  this  solitary  vice.  I  questioned  him  some  time 
without  ascertaining  the  cause  of  disease.  His  father  was  wholly  igno- 
rant, and  the  physicians  had  not  suspected  it,  or  inquired  concerning  it. 
I  requested  a  private  interview-^told  him  the  danger  of  such  habits,  the 
importance  of  ascertaining  the  true  cause  of  disease,  and  my  suspicions 
that  he  was  in  this  habit,  and  that  if  so,  he  would  soon  fall  a  victim  to  its 
influence.  He  then  acknowledged  that  he  was  in  the  daily  practice  of 
masturbation,  and  had  been  for  three  years — that  he  often  also  had  spon- 
taneous emission,  &c.  He  had  never  suspected  that  it  had  any, influence 
upon  bis  health. 

The  symptoms  which  follow  masturbation,  viz.  nocturnal  pollution  and 
spontaneous  emission,  often  continue  after  the  victim  of  the  vice  is 
made  sensible  of  the  danger  of  voluntary  indulgence.  These  require 
distinct  and  separate  consideration.  In  some  cases  they  become  very 
obstinate  ;  and  in  spite  of  every  effort,  continue  to  make  such  a  waste 
of  vital  energies  as  to  prevent  a  recovery  of  the  health — and  the  new 
form  of  disease  continuing,  the  same  fatal  results  follow  which  take  place 
from  a  continuance  of  the  habit.  The  local  irritability  of  the  organs  of 
generatioi>  often  becomes  so  great,  that  the  ordinary  .evacuations  of  the 
bowels  and  the  bladder  produce  an  emission  ;  and  even  lascivious  idea89 
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riding  on  horseback,  or  other  equally  slight  irritation,  has  the  same  effect. 
Such  cases  require  the  utmost  care,  to  aflbrd  any  chance  of  recovery. 

In  addition  to  the  common  remedies  prescribed  for  the  effects  of  mas- 
turbation— as  bark,  iron,  silver,  the  cold  bath  and  shower  bath,  &c. 
which  are  valuable  remedies  for  this  bcal,  as  well  as  for  the  general  de- 
bility attending  the  habit — other  remedies,  of  a  more  stimulating  charac- 
ter, and  that  hHve  a  more  direct  local  effect  upon  these  organs,  are* also 
indicated.  Of  these,  tincture  of  lylta,  hals.  copaiva,  and  nitrate  of  silver, 
may  be  named.  The  strong  tinct.  of  lytta  (made  of  pulv.  lytta,  3  10. 
alcohol,  Ibj.)  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  from  10  to  20  drops,  increasing, 
so  as  to  produce  a  slight  irritation  of  the  urethra,  and  continued  in  such 
doses  as  will  keep  up  this  effect  without  occasioning  actual  pain.  The 
dose  should  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  generally.  The  very 
best  effects  often  result  from  the  use  of  this  remedy. 

Balsam  of  copaiva,  if  the  urethra  is  irritable,  may  be  a  valuable  reme- 
dy. Nitrate  of  silver  is  also  both  useful  as  a  general  remedy,  and  as 
having  some  local  action  on  these  organs.  From  one  to  four  grains  may 
be  taken  daily,  combined  with  a  little  opium,  to  prevent  irritation  of  the 
stomach  and  bofwels. 

In  leocorrhoea,  which  too  frequently  arises  from  this  cause,  these  re- 
medies promise  much  ;  and  when  prescribed  in  efficient  doses,  often 
effect  a  cure,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  'the  disease.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  no  one  cause  more  frequently  affects  the  health* 
of  females,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  fatal  disease,  than  severe  and  long 
continued  leucorrhoea  ;  and  yet,  if  attended  to  early,  it  is  easily  cured. 
It  ought,  however,  even  if  slight,  never  to  be  neglected.  W. 

Marchj  1835. 


WORCESTER    INSANE    HOSPITAL    EXPENDITURES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — In  your  statement  in  relation  to  the  expenses  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Hospital  in  Worcester,  Mass.  you  made  a  natural  mistake,  which  a 
second  reading  of  the  Treasurer's  Report  will  show  you.  On  page  18 
of  the  Report  the  whole  amount  of  payments  is  $18,972  87 — from  which 
IS  to  be  deducted  the  sum  of  $3,132  60,  leaving  the  real  expense  of  the 
Hospital  for  the  year  to  be  only  $15,840  27  ; — a  difference  worthy  of 
notice  in  these  days,  when  so  many  men  measure  the  expediency  of  re- 
storing the  true  image  of  God — the  immortal  mind — from  the  chaos  of 
insanity,  by  the  pittance  of  dollars  which  it  may  cost ;  who  grudge  the 
poor  lunatic  the  faint  glimmer  of  light  dawning  upon  him,  and  would,  to 
quote  Peter  Sibley's  metaphor,  take  him  from  his  '^  Heaven ''  and  carry 
him  back  to  the  '^  Hell  "  whence  he  was  taken.  B. 

March  26,  1835. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    MUSEUM    OF    NATURAL    HISTORY,    IN 

FLORENCE. 

BT   W.   TULLID6E,   OF   FLORENCE. 
fCommnnlcated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Thw  magniBcent  establishment  owes  its  origin  to  the  illustrious  family% 
of  the  Medici,  and  particularly  to  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold,  who  aug- 
mented considerably  the  collection,  by  a  complete  supply  of  chemical 
and  mathematical  instruments,  a  splendid  assemblage  of  anatomical  pre- 
parations, and  a  variety  of  other  natural  productions,  from  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  regions  of  nature. 

In  the  court  of  enirancre  to  the  Museum,  there  is  an  armillary  sphere, 
of  very  large  dimensions,  constructed  according  to  the  Ptolemaic  system, 
and  a  terrestrial  globe  ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  court  is  the  chemical 
laboratory,  and  near  to  it  a  large  saloon,  which  contains  the  fossils  of 
Tuscany,  and  the  microscopic  shells  described  by  Soldani. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  building  there  are  eight  apartments,  which 
contain  the  different  physical  and  mathematical  instruments  and  appara- 
tus, amongst  which  is  preserved  the  telescope  of  Galileo,  under  which 
we  read  the  following  inscription. 

Tubum  opticum  vidcs  Galileii  inventum  et  opus,  quo  maculis 
Solis,  et  extimos  lunse  montes,  et  jovis  satellites,  et  novam  quasi 
Rerum  universitatem  primus  dispexit    A.  D.    1609. 

Here  are  also  preserved  the  thermometers  and  other  instruments  of 
the  Academy  del  Cimento,  and  the  slow  furnace,  which  was  used  for 
the  experiments  of  the  same  academy,  and  more  recently  by  the  late 
celebrated  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  the  combustion  of  the  diamond.  Id 
an  apartment,  near  to  this,  are  a  great  variety  of  skeletons  of  different 
animals.  This  apartment  leads  to  the  botanic  garden,  which  belongs  to 
the  same  establishment,  and  which  is  enriched  with  rare  plants. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  anatomical  preparations  in  wax,  which  are 
certainly  the  most  beautiful,  useful,  and  complete  collection,  of  the  kind, 
in  the  world  ;  and  the  wonderful  precision  and  accuracy  with  which  these 
works  are  executed,  excite  the  astonishment  of  anatomists. 

It  appears  that  the  art  of  modelling  anatomical  structures  in  wax,  was 
first  done  by  LuiguCigoli,  and  Gaetano  Giulio  Zummo,  a  Sicilian,  but 
the  greatest  part  of  the  works,  which  enrich  this  museum,  is  by  the  hands 
of  Clement  Susini.  The  three  first  apartments  contain  the  preparations 
of  the  muscular  system,  and  organs  of  voluntary  motion.  The  fourth 
apartment  contains  the  preparations  of  the  bony  system,  the  teeth  and 
their  development.  The  fifth  apartment  contains  the  organic  structures 
of  the  vascular  system.  Tlie  sixth  apartment  contains  portions  of  various 
organized  structures,  which  illustrate  the  intimate  structure  of  the  heart, 
the  extreme  vessels,  the  organs  of  sense,  and  those  of  the  voice — the 
lymphatic  vessels  of  the  brain,  oT  the  face,  neck,  thorax  artd  abdomen. 
In  the  seventh  apartment  there  are  two  skeletons,  .designed  to  show  the 
articulations  of  the  joints  and  the  ligaments.  In  the  eighth  apartment 
is  a  female  preparation,  which  presents  the  whole  interior  of  the  body, 
in  which  may  be  studied  the  different  organs,  their  form,  color,  conoec- 
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tions  and  structure.  The  first  apartment  of  the  second  wing  of  this 
part  of  the  building,  contains  different  portions  of  the  human  body,  as 
those  of  the  brain,  showing  by  various  sections  its  internal  structure, 
also  tbe  organs  of  respiration  and  digestion.  The  tenth  apartment  con- 
tains other  portion^  of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  nervous  system, 
where  may  be  observed  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  and  the  intimate  struc- 
ture of  the  organ  of  hearing.  This  apartment  contains,  also,  an  adult 
figure,  which  shows  the  complete  system  of  the  sub-cutaneous  lymphatic 
vessels.  In  the  eleventh  apartment  there  is  another  adult  figure,  which 
phows  the  distribution  of  other  lymphatic  vessels,  and  also  the  origin  of  the 
cerebral  and  spinal  nerves.  In  the  twelfth  apartment  are  seen  the  deep- 
seated  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  head,  the  limbs,  thorax,  and  abdomen.  In 
the  thirteenth  apartment,  there  is  an  adult  figure,  which  shows  the  principal 
divisions  of  the  great  venous  trunks,  with  other  preparations  illustrative  of 
the  venous  system.  The  fourteenth  apartment  contains  two  adult  figures, 
one  showing  the  great  arterial  trunks,  and  the  other  the  whole  of  the  ar- 
terial and  venous  systems,  with  divers  other  preparations  of  the  nerves. 
Tbe  fifteenth  apartment  contains  a  variety  of  preparations  relative  to 
comparative  anatomy,  and  another  for  tbe  obstetric  preparations,  in  which 
the  different  appearances  of  the  gravid  uterus,  at  diflferent  periods  of 
gestation,  are  most  accurately  represented,  as  also  the  progressive  organi- 
zation of  the  embryo  from  the  earliest  stages  of  impregnation.  This 
apartment  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  show  the  high  degree  of  perfectiou 
the  artist  Susini  had  attained,  in  making  models  of  anatomical  prepara- 
tions in  wax.  But  no  description  can  possibly  convey  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  great  merit  of  the  artist,  the  praise  due  to  the  celebrated  Fontaua 
who  superintended  and  directed  the  formation  and  arrangement,  and 
above  all  the  great  utility  of  such  a  school  of  anatomy,  always  open  to 
the  public,  and  afibrding  such  facilities  to  students  as  no  other  city  can 
boast. 

ZooLOGT.  In  a  gallery  of  great  length,  which  succeeds  to  the  apart- 
ments above  described,  are  collected  the  various  prepared  specimens  of 
Ornithology  and  Icthyology.  In  a  saloon  contiguous  thereto,  are  a  choice 
collection  of  reptiles  and  fish,  with  preparations  illustrative  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  preserved  in  spirit.  In  an  apartment  adjoining,  there  is  a 
large  collection  of  insects  ;  this  leads  to  other  rooms,  where  are  the  Crus- 
tacea, polypi,  and  zoophytes,  with  a  cabinet  of  Concbology,  the  most 
complete  and  celebrated  in  Europe. 

Botany.  There  are  three  large  apartments  which  contain  various 
vegetable  productions,  in  flower  and  fruit,  beautifully  imitated  in  wax, 
with  collections  of  every  kind  of  vegetable  seed,  and  specimens  of  the 
difTerent  woods  in  a  polished  state,  as  also  an  herbarium. 

Mineralogy.  The  collection  of  minerals  is  one  of  the  richest  to  be 
found,  in  variety  and  selection  ;  these  are  distributed  in  seven  apartments, 
classed  according  to  the  system  of  Haiiy.  In  the^apartmenl  which  suc- 
ceeds to  these,  are  the  organic  fossils,  and  a  series  of  fossil  bones,  brought 
from  Vardano.  Another  apartment  contains  the  dresses,  arms,  and  uten- 
sils, of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  other 
uncivilized  parts  of  tbe  globe. 

Finally,  io  the  last  apartment,  are  other  very  curious  preparations  in 
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wax,  and  amongst  which  an  historical  representation  of  the  plague  of 
Florence,  and  its  destructive  and  devastating  effects,  corresponding  to 
the  graphic  description  of  Boccacio.  This  curious  and  inimitable  speci- 
men of  workmanship,  in  wax,  was  executed  by  Gaetano  Giulicf  Zummo, 
a  Sicilian,  an  artist  employed  by  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  III. 
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MORE  CASES  OF  SMALLPOX  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION. 

Notwithstanding  the  most  praiseworthy  exertions  of  the  physician  of 
the  House  of  Correction  at  South  Boston,  after  the  development  of  the 
first  cases  of  smallpox,  mentioned  in  this  Journal  two  weeks  ago,  one  of 
the  officers  and  two  more  convicts  have  since  contracted  the  disease,  and 
consequently  were  promptly  removed  to  the  Quarantine  Hospital. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  contagion  has  been  propagated  in  the 
apartments  of  this  prison,  some  adequate  conception  may  be  formed  of  its 
insidious  character.  It  cannot  be  restrained  by  a  barrier  of  stone  walls, 
nor  by  any  of  those  ingenious  contrivances  which  theoretically  might 
seem  to  oppose  its  fearful  approaches.  Nothing  short  of  a  thorough 
vaccination — and  the  operation  should  in  every  instance  be  conducted  by 
a  physician,  who  is  alone  able  to  decide  upon  its  success — can  ever  pro- 
tect a  person,  who  is  susceptible,  from  the  destructive  action  of  this  ter-> 
riblc  disorder,  when  once  brought  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 
Although  we  have  been  constantly  engaged  in  the  arduous  and  perplexing 
duties  of  the  only  smallpox  hospital  in  this  region,  for  a  period  of  tea 
years,  and  have  therefore  witnessed  at  various  times,  and  under  all  kinds 
of  heart-rending  circumstances,  all  possible  forms  of  smallpox,  of  both  fo- 
reign and  domestic  origin,  yet  our  only  personal  safety  from  the  same 
series  of  sufferings,  has  been  the  kincpock  inoculation — exhibited  in  a 
little  white  scar  upon  the  arm — which  was  made  by  a  careful  practitioner 
thirty-three  year's  ago.  With  this  positive  evidence  of  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  early  vaccination,  we  are  almost  daily  asked  the  question — 
by  gentlemen  of  intelligence,  too — if  we  really  have  implicit  faith  in  vac- 
cination !  There  is,  in  our  opinion,  no  wearing  out  to  it.  .  When  once 
properly  performed,  no  repetition  of  the  operation  is  necessary. 

We  cannot  conscientiously  leave  the  subject,  without  once  more  urging 
upon  all  parents,  guardians  of  the  public  health,  school  committees,  se- 
lect men  of  towns,  &c.  &c.  the  absolute  importance  of  obliging  every 
child  to  be  vaccinated,  however  obscurely  it  may  be  located.  The  excel- 
lent and  humane  determination  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Boston  House  of 
Correction  should  be  followed  at  every  State  prison,  penitentiary  and 
asylum,  in  the  Unite^  States — viz.,  that  every  individual  placed  there, 
shall  be  forthwith  vaccinated,  if  it  has  not  been  already  done  :  otherwise, 
there  will  at  times  be  an  outbreaking  of  this  dreadful  scourge,  growing 
oat  of  the  free  intercourse  which  European  emigrants — the  principal 
bearers  of  the  malady — have  with  all  sectionsof  the  country,  and  produe* 
ing  alarm  and  consternation  in  the  community,  wherever  it  appears. 
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Boston  Medical  Jhaociaiion. — ^A  principal  object  of  this  society  is  to  as- 
sociate all  the  regular  physicians  for  the  mutual  purposes  of  friendship, 
and  the  systematizing  of  professional  husiness.  JVot  far  from  one  hundred 
members  are  registered  in  the  books  of  the  secretary.  Wheif^ver  a  me- 
dical gentleman  commences  practice  in  the  city,  and  subscribes  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  society,  a  notice  is  forthwith  sent  to  all  the 
members,  announcing  his  admission.  The  secretary  is  supposed  to  exer- 
cise a  discreet  judgment  in  relation  to  the  character  of  the  applicant's 
credentials.  The  original  design  of  the  society  has  been  most  happily 
realized,  in  the  cordial  good  feeling  which  has  invariably  been  maintained 
tftnong  its  members,  for  a  long  series  of  years.  In  all  targe  towns,  a  si- 
milar institution  would  have  a  most  beneficial  influence,  by  counteracting 
the  effect  of  those  jarring  interests  which  too  oden  characterize  the  social 
relations  of  medical  practitioners,  where  an  ambition  is  manifested  to  rise 
to  distinction  by  the  downfall  of  a  rival. 


Medical  Dispensary  %n  Boston, — This  valuable  institution  for  the  gra- 
tuitous relief  of  the  poor,  was  instituted  in  October,  1796,  and  incorpo- 
rated February  26th,  1801.  The  officers  are  elected,  annually,  on  the 
second  Thursday  of  October.  There  is  a  chairman,  secretary,  treasurer, 
twelve  managers,  one  apothecary,  two  consuhiug  physicians,  and  ten 
visiting  physicians,  arranged  in  districts.  It  has  always  been  considered 
of  so  much  consequence  to  a  young  practitioner  to  hold  an  appointment 
in  the  dispensary,  as  an  introduction  into  business,  that  no  compensation 
has  ever  been  made  for  the  arduous  services  he  is  obliged  to  render  at 
all  hours  and  under  all  circumstances. 


Medital  Charities, — Without  one  single  ray  of  truth,  it  has  been  inti- 
mated that  in  all  the  benevolent  operations  of  the  day,  which  constitute^ 
in  fact,  a  characteristic  of  the  present  century,  medical  men^are  rarely 
recognized  among  the  givers.  Medical  associations  have  not  be'en  greatly 
distinguished  for  their  charities,  to  be  sure,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, 
viz.  having  nothing  to  give  ;  but  as  a  profession,  no  class  of  individuals 
are  so  bountiful  to  the  poor;  as  physicians.  Were,  the  gratuitous  visits 
they  are  called  upon  to  make  valued  at  a  farthing  each,  the  aggregate 
woufd  in  a  few  years  amount  to  a  generous  sum.  But  it  is  unnecessary 
to  multiply  words  to  prove  the  benevolence  of  doctors.  There  is  not  a 
practitioner,  in  extensive  practice,  who  has  not  given  away  more,  at  the 
requisition  of  the  suffering  poor,  than  he  has  ever  collected  from  the  rich. 


Great  Demand  for  Hygeian  Pills, — Another  well  devised  scheme  has 
been  instituted  in  England,  for  raising  a  demand  for  these  farcical  boluses, 
by  presenting  Webb  (who  was  justly  sentenced  Xo  six  months  imprison- 
ment for  administering  these  magic  balls  to  a  smallpox  patient)  with  se- 
veral costly  pieces  of  plate.  With  this  blustering,  it  is  probable  the  mar- 
ket may  improve,  which  has  been  in  a  really  languishing  condition  of 
late.  The  gullible  were  quite  satisfied,  in  this  country,  with  losing  their 
money  ;  but  the  effect  of  this  brilliant  display  of  generosity  will  undoubt- 
edly give  considerable  briskness  .to  the  trade,  as  soon  as  the  story  has 
been  properly  circulated  by  accredited  agents.  In  this  city,. the  hy- 
geian pills  are  made  by  machinery^ » which  we  have  seen  in  operation. 
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We  hope  those  patriotic  valetudinarians  who  kill  themselves  in  trying  to 
live,  will  not  forget  native  talent — as  we  assure  them  the  home  manufac- 
tured pills  are  quite  as  bad  as  those  of  foreign  Importation. 


Medical  Intelligence  from  Liberia, — Dr.  Ezekicl  Skinner,  of  Conn,  and 
Dr.  Robert  M*Dowell,  a  colored  physician,  from  Scotland,  who  were  sent 
to  Liberia  under  the  auspices  of  the  Colonization  Society,  speak  favorably 
of  the  climate,  and  of  the  possibility  of  lessening  the  mortality  among  the 
emigrants  by  medical  skill.  Dr.  Skinner  has  no  doubt  that  he  has  saved 
several  lives  by  a  decided  use  oPthe  lancet.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  th6 
Board  of  Managers,  he  speaks  of  a  good  locality  for  a  medical  school. 
Five  passengers  of  the  Argus,  on  the  voyage  from  the  United  States,* 
died  of  the  smallpox.  In  one  of  the  doctor's  letters,  he  says  ^'  it  is  a  fact, 
that  vastly  more  men  than  women  are  carried  off  by  diseases  of  this  cli- 
mate, and  more  women  than  children — whence  it  arises  that  the  colony  has 
so  large  a  number  of  orphan  children.  There  are  two  women  to  one 
man."  The  principal  physician's  salary  in  1834,  was  sixteen  hundred 
dollars.  Each  settlement  has  an  organized  Board  of  Health,  chosen  by 
the  people  annually. 


Jtnatomical  Subjects. — Notwithstanding  the  liberal  provisions  made  by 
law  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  promotion  of  anatomical  studies,  there  has 
been  considerable  complaint  in  this  region,  the  past  winter,  of  a  want  of 
subjects  for  carrying  on  the  regular  and  indeed  necessary  demonstrations 
of  the  schools.  An  unusual  degree  of  health  in  that  class  from  whence 
the  anatomist  has  drawn  his  supplies,  in  times  past — owing  to  the  skill  of 
practitioners,  the  operation  of  the  temperance  reformation,  and  some  other 
wholesome  moral  revolutions — has  abridged,  very  considerably,  this  meaos 
of  studying  practical  anatomy.  Still,  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth, 
touching  violations  of  the  sepulchre,  have,  we  believe,  in  no  single  in- 
stance been  violated.  Those  scenes  which  in  the  olden  time  were  prac- 
tised, in  order  to  acquire  a  rudimental  knowledge  of  the  human  frame, 
and  which  so  outraged  public  feelings  we  trust  will  never  again  be  re- 
peated. The  grave  is  sacred,  and  wo  to  him  who  dares  transgress  the 
solemn  declarations  of  the  law. 


Preparations  for  a  Foot  Race, — Among  other  extra-professional  advice 
in  one  of  the  New  York  papers,  relative  to  the  preparations  which  pedes- 
trians should  make  with  reference  to  contending  for  the  prize  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  on  the  24th  of  April,  to  be  paid  to  the  man  who  shall 
walk  ten  miles  in  an  hour,  it  is  said  he  should  eat  stale  bread.  There 
would  be  quite  as  much  philosophy  in  recommending  piUrid  meat.  Ve- 
rily, the  world  has  become  so  learned  in  dietetics,  that  it  has  become 
necessary  to  observe  as  many  rules  in  munching  a  baker's  roll,  as  in 
measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian. 


Woodstocky  Vt,  Clinical  School. — ^A  gentleman  recently  from  Vermont, 
informs  us  that  the  lecture  term  commenced  on  the  12th  of  last  month, 
under  very  encouraging  auspices.  About  forty-five  students  were  ma- 
tMculated,  at  an  early  period  of  the  course  ;  but  ere  this,  great  accessions 
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have  doubtless  been  made  to  the  class.  The  professor  of  the  anatomical 
chair  not  having  arrived  when  our  informant  leA,  the  demonstrations 
were  conducted  by  Dr.  Watts. 

The  spring  course  of  lectures  at  the  Castleton  Medical  Academy  are 
now  being  delivered.  It  would  oblige  us  if  some  person  interested  in  the 
operations  of  that  institution,  would  have  (he  goodness  to  furnish  the 
particulars. 

Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Boston  Physicians, — On  Wednesday  evening 
last,  the  meeting  was  held  at  Dr.  Jeffries,  Franklin  Street.  The  value 
of  these  social  interviews  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  have  participated 
in  them. 

Smallpox, — This  disease  has  entirely  disappeared  from  Roxbury  ;  all 
the  patients  having  recovered.  Dr«  Windsbip,  who  suffered  severely, 
has  returned  to  his  own  house,  but  will  exhibit,  most  probably,  to  his 
dying  day,  the  sad  effects  of  the  disease. 

The  smallpox  is  prevailing  to  an  unusual  extent  in  the  city  of  Mobile. 
The  authorities  had  found  it  necessary,  at  our  latest  advices^  to  prepare 
an  asylum,  in  the  suburbs,  for  the  reception  of  patients. 


Jt  Medical  Tea  Party. — Sir  Henry  Halford,  President  of  the  Royal 
College,  gave  a  grand  dinner  and  tea  party  on  the  26th  of  January,  pre- 
paratory to  the  periodical  conversaziones  at  the  College,  which  seems  to 
have  been  excessively  annoying  to  those  who  had  no  invitation.  But  that 
which  contributed  most  to  give  eclat  to  this  eating  and  drinking  extraor- 
dinary in  Curzon  Street,  where  Sir  Henry  has  an  abiding  place,  was  the 
fact  that  Arthur,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  Right  Keverend  Fa- 
ther, my  lord.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — the  worshipful  Bishop  of 
London,  and  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  the  Realm,  were  among  the 
guests.  Uproarious  joy,  when  their  names  were  announced,  broke  forth 
— and  his  grace,  the  duke,  amidst  deafening  cheers,  made  a  speech,  so 
exceedingly  complimentary  to  his  host,  that  he  thereupon  attempted  to 
express  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude — but  failing,  it  is  said,  for  want  of 
words,  it  ended  in  smol^e — ^though  the  gourmands  kept  singing  out  most 
lustily — hear^  hear  ;  but,  lo  !  there  was  nothing  to  hear. 


Denial  JN'euralgia. — Extraction  of  the  Tooth. — Replacement  and  Cotwo- 
lidatHm — M.  Proch,  seventeen  years  of  age,  being  affected  with  violent 
toothache  during  eight  days,  requested  the  author  to  extract  the  tooth  ; 
having  already  had  experience  of  the  efficacy  of  the  means  which  he  pro- 
posed to  employ,  M.  Cabanes  extracted  the  tooth,  and  finding  the  alveolar 
cavity  sound,  immediately  replaced  it.  As  the  vasculo-nervous  pedicle, 
which  enters  the  root  of  the  tooth,  was  destroyed,  there  was  no  more 
pain  ;  the  alveolar  cavity  contracted  round  the  tooth,  and  fixed  it  so  firm- 
ly, that  ten  months  afterwards  it  was  as  useful  as  any  of  the  other  teeth. 

The  editor  of  the  journal  says,  he  has  two  ladies  at  Paris  amongst  his 
patients,  on  whom  M.  Pernet  performed  the  same  operation.  The  teeth 
were  as  solidly  fixed  in  the  head,  as  if  they  had  never  been  touched. 

London  Lancet, 
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Rtcord  of  Meteorological  Oltsetvaiions  for  Mareh^  1835. 


1835 
March 

Buiiu  i 
Mon.  S 
Tues.  : 
Wed.  4 
Thur.  5 
Frid.  6| 
Satur. 
Sun. 
Mon. 
Tues.  10 
Wed.  n 
Thur.  12 
Frid.  13 
Satur.  14 
Sun.  15 
Mon.  16 
Tuc8.  17 
Wed.  18 
Thiir.  19 
Frid.  90 
Satur.  91 
Sun.  92 
Mon.  93 
Tues.  94 
Wed.  95 
Thur.  2'i 
Pnd.  97 
Satur.  98 
Sun. 
Mon.  30 
Tues.  31 

AffgreK. 


THCCJfO^tti  <C. 


Min.  Max*  Mean    Mia.  Mai* I  Meau 


4.00 
4.00 
19.51) 
5.50 
9.00 
14.00 
99.00 
99.50 
99.00 
98.00 
23.50 
9(1.00 
:i3.00 
31.00 
34.00 
33.00 
37.00 
13.50 
95.00 
30.00 
37.00 
97.00 
90.00 
91.00 
90.00 
95  00 
36.00 
3B.50 
35  00 
99.50 
35.00 


99.00 
94.50 
3).00 
98.00 
33.00 
97.00 
3t).00 
33.00 
30.00 
34.00 
43.00 
47.50 
48.50 


13.00 
11.95 
14.95 
16.75 
91.00 
90.50 
29.00 
31.00 
99.50 
31.00 
35.75 
36.75 
40.75 
46.00  ;W.50 


50.50 
5,3.50 
45.00 
31.50 
39.00 
45.00 

5:>.oo 

3-2.00 
33..TO 
3H.00 

3:j.oo 

47.00 
48.00 
51.00 
39.50 
34.00 
45.00 


49.95 
45.75 
34.00 
99.50 
39.00 
37.50 
40.00 
99.50 
9ti.95 
99.50 
96.50 
36.00 
49.00 
45.95 
33.50 
31.75 
40.00 


HAItUMEl  AH. 


30.73 

30.98 
30.94 
30.30 
30.45 
30.95 
99.95 
99.85 
30.10 
99  55 
99.75 
30.05 
99.65 
99.80 
29.74 
99.45 
99.44 

:w.90 

99.19 
29.85 
99.75 
99.J0 

29.90 

;«).05 

30.49 
30.:« 
29.75 
99.08 
99.80 
99.45 
99.45 


94.98  :W..T9  31.382    99.8:?  30.06  99.95.^5 


;W.i»8 
30.98 
30.98 
30.55 
30..55 


3U.9I5 
30.980 
30.960 
30.4-25 
30.500 


30.45  30.350 


30.95 
30.0^• 
30.15 
30.09 

.-w.oo 

30.0'J 
99.48 
99.88 
29.80 
29.04 
99.06 
30.95 
99.65 
30.00 
99.95 
99.80 
99.90 
30.15 
30.60 
30.60 
30.35 
99.75 
29.83 
99.60 
99.60 


30.100 
•29.905 
30.195 
99.785 
99.875 
:W.070 
29  505 
99.840 
99.770 
29.545 
99.li95 
30.995 
99.385 
99.970 
29.850 
99.475 
99.550 
30.100 
30.510 
30.475 
.')0.050 
99.705 
99.815 
99..595 
99.595 


•Appearance 

of  I  he 
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Cirrus 

Cif  cumulus 

Cumuli 

Fair 

(( 

Cir.  c.  strat. 


Cumuli 

t( 

Cnmulns 

Cumuli 

u 

Cir.  c.  strat. 

(^irri 

Cir.  c.  strat. 

(Cumuli 

Cumulnt 

Cir.  c.  strat. 

Cumuli 

t< 

Clrrofl 

Cir.  c.  strat. 
I  '^ 

Cumulus 
Cir.  c.  stmt. 


Cir.  c.  strat. 


Wind 

Cain 

sw 

NW 

^ 

SW 

NE 

.20 

NW 

SW 

NW 

«{ 

.10 

.40 

SW 

C( 

NW 

.05 
.10 
.10 

NE 

SW 

.55 

NE 
NW 

.75 

C( 

8 
SW 

it 

.25 

NE 

N  W 

.95 

.05 

NW 

9.80 

Memoi-aada,  &e. 


Ther.8"50at9ba. 


Snow  and  rain,  a.  D  m. 

N  W,  a. 

Snow, a.  Th.  26* at 9b  a. 

Snow,  a  storm 

S  W,1n. 

SW,m. 

!ia. 
ain,  m. 
Nimbus,  m.       [at  9h  a. 
Rain  is.  SW,  m.  Th.  23* 
N  E,  a.  [a.  A  nle 

Aain  &  snow,  m.   NW, 

NW.a.    cm.      ,     . 
Storm  of  snow  and  ratn. 
[Thunder  4t  lightning 


Rain,  Stratus,  a. 
Stratus  and  S,  m.    Q  &• 
Ther.  32°  at  91i  a. 
NE,  m.  Snow  and  rala. 
Rain,  a.  [stormy 


Rksdlt.— Mean  temperature,  31.362.  Maximum,  2l8t,  wind  ?W,  55.00.  Minimum,  1st  and  Sd,  wind 
8  and  SW,  4.00.  Greatest  dally  vuriiiiion,  5ih,  wind  SW,  94.00.  Least  daily  variation,  9th,  i^ind 
NE,  1.00.  Ranze  or  thermometer  for  the  month,  51.00.  Increase  of  mean  tcmneralure  from  Feb. 
8.189.  Prevailing  atmosphere,  cirro-cumulo-stratus  (cloud v).  Prevailing  wind,  NW.— Mean  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  29.9535.  Maximum,  9.')th  and  36ih,  wind  NW  and  S.  30.60.  Minimum,  92d,  wind 
NE,  99.10.  Greatest  daily  variation,  23d  and  23d,  wiud  NE  and  NW,  0.70.  Least  daily  variation, 
8d,  wind  NE,  0.00.  Range  of  barometer,  1.50.  Decrease  of  atmospheric  pressure  from  Februaiy, 
00.0043.    Rain,  &c.  2.80  inches. 

C<mparatire  wUh  Marehy  i834.— Mean  temperature,  36.346.  Maximum,  65.00.  Minimum,  19.00. 
Prevailing  ulmonphere,  cirro-cumulo-stratus  (cloudy). Mean  atmospherle pressure,  30.0709.  Maxi- 
mum, 30.60.    Minimum,  99.50.    Rain,  0.94  inches.    Prevailing  wind,  SW. 

/Vrt  Independence  J  Bogton^  Aprd  1,  1635.  B. 

Died — In  New  Orleans,  Dr.  M.  Hubbard,  of  Lexington,  Ga.  aged  30. — In  Bux- 
ton, Me.' Dr.  Royal  Brewdter,  65. — In  Sutton,  Ms.  Dr.  Nathaniel  F.  Morse,  84. 

Whole  number  of  deaths  In  Boetop  foi  the  week  ending  April  3,  94.    Males,  13 — Females,  ]1.| 

Of  lung  fever,  3— hooping  couirh,  1— infantile,  9— inflammation  ou  the  lungs,  l^inflammatlon  of 
the  head,  1— intemperance,  3— decline,  9— scrofula,  1— consumption,  3— Inflammation  on  the  braln^ 
1— liver  complaint,  I— dropsy  on  the  brain,  1— accidental,  1. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VACCINE    VIRUS. 

Phtsiciaivs  In  any  part  of  the  United  States  may  hereafter  be  furnished  with  pure  vaccine  vims,  by 
addressinf^  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal — inclosing  one  dollar.  Letters  must 
be  post-paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the  Post  Office.  The  virus  wifi  Invariably  be  sent  by  th« 
flrst  mail,  unless  som^other  mode  of  conveyance  is  directed.  Ten  charged  quills,  an  ample  quan-> 
tity  for  meeting  any  sudden  emergency,  and  certainly  sufficient  to  propagate  a  supply  from,  will  b« 
■ecureSy  packed  In  a  letter.    The  gentleman  who  has  underuken  to  keep  the  virus,  will  faithfully 

Ao^esupply  that  which  is  positively  genuine  and  recently  taken, 
on,  March  4,  1834. 


THE  ROSTOV  MfiD^CAL  AND  SacOICAL  JOURNAL  is  publWied  every  Wednesday,  by  1>. 
CLAPP,  JR.  at  tCA  VV'a9<);iiston  Street,  corner  of  Fran  l«  lift  Slteet,  to  whom  all  communications  mu»i 
be  addressed,  pot.!  paid.  It  is  also  published  In  Monthly  Purls,  on  the  Jst  of  every  month,  each  Part 
containing  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  preceding  moalb.  atiiclied  in  a  cover.~Prlce  $3,00  a  year  -in 
advance,  f.3,50  aiVer  threo  months,and  $4,00  if  not  paid  within  the  year.^Evenr  seventh  copy  ,^ratw. 
—PoaUfe  the  aama  aa  for  a  newspaper. 
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THE    HOSATALS    op    PARIS. 

[See  page  106.] 

^  HOPITAL   DE8    YENERICIVS. 

This  hospital,  otherwise  called  HopUal  du  JUidi^  or  Det  Capucins^ 
because  the  house  formerly  belonged  to  the  Capucin  friars,  was  appro- 
priated, under  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  to  the  treatment  of  venereal  dis- 
eases. Before  that  period,  nothing  could  exceed  the  state  of  the  unfor- 
tunate wretches  who  labored  under  the  effects  of  syphilis  in  this  the  most 
civilized  and  most  advanced  of  European  capitals.  Previous  to  the  year 
1785,  the  syphilitic  patients  were  received  into  the  Hotel  Dieu^  Salpe^ 
triere^  and  Bicetre  ;  in  tWs  latter  hospital,  twenty  or  twenty-five  beds 
were  distributed  amongst  200  patients  ;  one  half  of  this  number  were 
compelled  to  sleep  four  in  a  bed,  from  eight  in  the  evening  to  one  at 
oight  ;  the  other  half  from  one  o'clock  to  seven  in  the  morning.     The 

Eatients  had  often  to  wait  six,  nine,  or  even  twelve  months  in  the  wards, 
efore  any  treatment  was  administered,  and,  to  crown  all,  while  the  court 
revelled  in  unbounded  licentiousness,  the  unfortimate  wretches,  who 
merely  followed  the  example  of  their  king,  could  not  be  received  into 
this  pig-sty,  according  to  the  express  enactments  of  the  administration, 
without  being  whipped  (fustig^s)  before  and  after  their  treatment.  ■ 

At  its  origin,  the  Venereal  Hospital  was  confined  to  the  reception  of 
oew-born  children  laboring  under  syphilis  ;  these  were  suckled  by  nurses 
affected  with  the  same  disease,  to  whom  mercury  was  administered. 
After  the  year  1785,  the  patients  from  Bicetre  were  received,  and  since 
then  the  hospital  has  been  gradually  enlarged.  'In  1822,  the  number  of 
beds  amounted  to  612,  and  about  3500  patients  are  now  annually  admit* 
ted.  Within  the  last  few  months,  however,  a  change  has  taken  place, 
and  the  female  patients  are  for  the  future  to  be  treated  in  a  distinct 
bospijal. 

Mercury,  in  its  various  preparations,  forms  the  basis  of  treatment  em- 
ployed ;  but  the  form  almost  universally  preferred,  is  Van  Sweiten's 
liquor  (a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate)  ;  in  many  cases  mercurial  fric- 
tions are  substituted.  When  secondary  symptoms  come  on  and  are 
rebellious,  the  tisan  of  Feliz  is  employed  by  M.  CuUerier  with  great 
success  ;  this  is  composed  in  the  following  manner  : — Sarsaparillay  i'lj  ; 
'Isinglass^  3jss.  ;  Crude  Antimony  powdered^  3viii.  ;  Water^  lb.  xii. 
This  is  boiled  down  to  one-half,  and  the  patient  takes  two  pints  of  ib^ 
decoction  during  the  day.  The  surgeons  of  this  hospital  are  MM.  CxA" 
lerier  and  Ricord. 
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HOPITAL   D£S    ENFANS    TR0UVE8. 

This  establishment  was  founded  for  the  rerepiion  of  all  children  (up 
to  the  age  of  two  years)  who  are  abandoned  by  their  parents.  The  in- 
fants who  appear  to  be  heahhy  are  immediately  sent  off  to  the  country, 
where  they  are  nursed  ;  the  others  are  placed  in  the  hospital.  The  lat-  ' 
ter  contain  200  beds,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  cradles  ;  viz.  100  for 
tbe  healthy  children,  20  for  those  who  are  weaned,  and  80  for  the  sick  : 
besides  these  there  are  120  beds  occupied  by  the 'nurses. 

When  we  reflect  that  there  are  nearly  3000  students  in  medicine,  and 
more  than  3000  students  in  law,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  hospital,  and  that 
more  than  the  moiety  of  this  number  have  mistresses,  without  any  means, 
or  even  inclination,  to  support  the  fruit  of  what  is  called  ''  love"  in  the 
quartier  Latin,  we  can  readily  imagine  that  a  foundling  hospital  does  not 
want  for  candidates  ;  in  fact,  the  number  received  yearly  is  5000,  and  in 
1828  reached  as  high  as  6600.  The  mortality  amongst  the  infants  at 
the  Enfans  Trouvis  is  excessive,  and  the  diseases  which  are  most  fatal 
are,  hardening  of  the  cellular  tissue  {schremay  skin-bound),  nnd  mugueL 
A  statistical  view  of  four  years,  from  1808  to  1811  inclusive,  gives  the 
following  particulars  : — 

18,500  children  were  received  itito  the  establishment  ;  and  of  these 
2248  were  sent  to  the  hospital,  viz.  :, 

705  whose  lives  were  in  extreme  danger,  from  feebleness,  &c.  ;  dead 
631,  cured  74. 

645  affected  with  induration  of  the  cellular  tissue  ;  dead  567,  cured  78. 

116  affected  with  aphths,  &c.  ;  dead  92,  cured  24. 

433  cases  of  ophthalmia,  itch,  pustules,  &c.  ;  dead  119,  cured  153 ; 
161  transferred  to  the  venereal  hospital. 

205  cases  of  icterus  and  diarriicea  ;  dead  154,  cured  51. 

47  cases  of  convulsions  ;  dead  34,  cured  13. 

46  cases  of  tumors  of  various  natures  ;  dead  32,  cured  14. 

11  cases  of  fracture  ;  dead  5,  cured  6. 

22  cases  of  deformity  ;  dead  18,  sent  to  the  country  4. 

19  cases  of  hydrocephalus  or  spina  bi6da  ;  dead  18,  sent  to  tbe 
country  1. 

Thus  of^248  patients,  we  have  1669  deaths,  and  418  cures,  or  a 
proportion  of  the  former  to  the  latter  as  four  to  one.  Besides,  this  enor- 
mous mortality  takes  place  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  ;  for  during  the 
four  years  of  which  we  have  spoken*,  the  average  sojourn  of  each  patient 
in  the  hospital  was  only  nine  days  and  a  half. 

The  physicians  are  MM.  Baron  and  P.  Dubois  ;  the  surgeons  are 
MM.  Thevenot  and  Auvity. 

MAISON    d'aCCOUCHEMENTS.*^ 

Before  the  accession  of  Buonaparte  to  the  throne  of  the  empire,  preg- 
nant women  were  received  into  the  Hotel  Dtett,  where  they  were  crourd- 
ed,  for  want  of  sufficient  space,  three  or  even  four  in  the  same  bed.  The 
consequence  was,  a  mortality  of  one  in  every  thirteen  women  delivered. 
To  remedy  this  evil  a  separate  establishment  was  erected  for  the  recep^ 

•  OcherwlM  ealUd  JSMriM  A  fa  JHflCmritf. 
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tioD  of  women  who  have  reached  the  eigtitb  month  of  pregnancy,  or  who 
are  in  imminent  danger  of  being  put  to  bed  at  any  period.  No  stranger 
is  admitted  into  the  wards  where  they  lie,  and  they  are  not  even  com- 
pelled to  give  in  their  names  or  places  of  abode.  The  number  of  beds 
in  the  Maternity  is  433,  viz.  150  for  the  women  who  attend  at  the  mo- 
ment of  labor  ;  200  for  those  already  delivered  ;  25  for  the  children  ;  8 
for  the  nurses  ;  and  150  for  the  sages-femmes,  the  only  pupils  who  are 
here  admitted. 

The  average  length  of  time  during  which  the  women  remain  in  the 
hospital  after  delivery  is  about  eight  days.  During  10  years,  from  1804 
to  1813  inclusive,  the  number  of  patients  received  was  19,000,  and  the 
mortality  1  to  22  deliveries.  The  number  of  twin  cases  was  about  19 
per  annum  ;  and  in  the  19,000  births,  only  two  cases  of  triplets  occur* 
red.  Since  1813,  the  number  of  receptions  has  considerably  increased; 
thus,  in  1822,  the  number  amounted  to  2800 ;  and,  in  1828,  to  3400. 
Of  2700  women  delivered  in  1814,  2400  declared  themselves  not  mar- 
ried, and  nearly  all  abandoned  their  children. 


CLINIQUES    DE    LA    FACULTE. 

This  is  a  small  hospital,  which  has  been  erected  this  year,  immediately 
opposite  the  School  of  Medicine.  It  contains  about  120  beds,  and  is 
exclusively  destined  for  clinical  instruction.  The  physicians  are,  MM. 
Rostan  and  Dubois,  professors  of  medical  pathology  and  midwifery  to 
the  school ;  and  M.  J.  Cloquet,  one  of  the  professors  of  clinical  surgery. 
It  also  serves  for  the  examination  of  the  students  of  the  fourth  year,  who 
are  brought  to  the  bed-side  of  the  patient,  and  there  undergo  a  truly  prac* 
tical  ipreuve^  being  compelled  to  form  a  diagnosis,  and  to  answer  all 
questions  that  may  be  addressed  to  them  on  the  state  of  the  patient.  As 
the  hospital,  as  yet,  contains  only  some  ten  or  a  dozen  of  patients,  we 
shall  abstain  from  any  further  particulars,  until  a  period  of  full  activity 
arrives. 


HOSPICE    DE    LA    8ALPETRIERE. 

This  immense  establishment,  which  was  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  for 
the  reception  of  the  beggars,  is  now  a  house  of  refuge  for  indigent  females 
above  70  years  of  age,  and  also  an  hospital  for  those  affected  with  men- 
tal alienation,  and  cancerous  diseases  accounted  incurable  in  the  other 
hospitals.  It  contains  no  less  than  5000  beds  for  the  poor  superannuated 
females,  and  400  for  the  sick.  These  latter  are  confided  to  the  care  of 
MM.  Piorry  and  Cruveilhier.  M.  Cruveilhier  has  148  beds.  The  dis- 
eases most  frequently  seen  in  his  wards  are,  chronic  catarrh,  diseases  of 
the  heart,  and  paralysis.  He  is  present  at  every  autopsy  which  is  made, 
and  it  is  in  this  hospital  that  he  finds  the  elements  of  his  splendid  pro- 
ductions in  pathological  anatomy.  M.  Cruveilhier  has  also  the  care  of 
the  incurable  cancerous  patients,  amounting  to  about  200.  M.  Piorry 
has  a  service  analogous  to  that  of  the  preceding  physician  ;  and  used  to 
attract  a  number  ot  followers  by  his  remarks  on  auscultation  and  p^rcus-* 
sion.  The  epileptic  patients,  to  the  number  of  400,  are  under  the  care 
of  M.  Petit.  The  remedies  which  he  employs  most  constantly  are  baths 
and  douches,  general  and  local  bleeding,  valerian,  and  antispasmodics.  . 
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Tbirty-six  surgical  beds  were  under  the  care  of  M.  Lallecnent,  who 
has  3ied  within  th«  last  few  weeks. 

The  deranged  patients  are  committed  to  MM.  Pariset  and  Mitivie, 
and  the  fools  toM.  Falret.  The  number  amounts  to  about  1.060,  and 
the  average  of  receptions  to  500  per  annum,  of  whom  200  die,  and  300 
are  cured, — a  very  high  proportion  of  the  laiter,  if  we  reflect  on  their 
vast  age,  and  that  many  have  only  recourse  to  the  hospiial  as  a  last  re- 
source, when  they  have  been  pronounced  mrurable  elsewhere. 

The  prevailing  feature  of  the  treatment  in  this  portion  of  the  hospital  is 
extreme  genileness  ;  and  violent  measures  are  never  had  recourse  to  under 
any  circumstances.  Isolation  and  moral  impressions  are  the  main  reme- 
dies trusted  :  these  are  seconded  by  baths,  mild  purgatives,  and  means 
proper  to  recal  the  evacuations,  which  in  many  of  these  cases  are  sup- 
pressed. 

BICETRE. 

This  hospital,  analogous  to  Salpetriere^  is  destined  for  indigent  or  de- 
ranged old  men.  The  number  of  beds  amounts  to  3000.  The  physi- 
cians of  this  establishment  are,  MM.  Ferrus,  Rochaux,  and  Prus  ;  the 
surgeon  is  M.  Murat.  The  diseases  and  affections  most  common  are, 
paralysis,  chronic  bronchitis,  rheumatism,  cataract,  and  contused  wounds. 
Tliis  latter  circumstance  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  existence  of 
a  canteen  in  the  hospital,  at  which  the  old  gentlemen  daily  get  drunk. 
Notwithstanding  the  most  pressing  efforts  of  tlie  medical  men  for  its  sup- 
pression, the  administration  has  not  yet  assented,  merely  because  the 
sale  of  the  brandy  brings  in  18,000  francs  per  annum. 

There  is  a  division  of  incurable  cancerous  patients,  amounting  to  76. 
The  general  mortality  is  1  in  6.86,  or,  amongst  the  indigent,  1  in  7  : 
cteranged  patients,  1  in  6  ;  epileptic,  1  in  11  ;  and  cancerous,  1  in  7. 

Those  affected  with  mental  alienation  are  under  the  care  of  MM. 
Ferrus  and  Leiut,  the  former  of  whom  gives  most  interesting  lectures  on 
his  special  subject.  By  their  activity,  all  the  improvements  projected 
by  Pinel  have  been  executed,  and  Bicetre  has  now  become  a  model  of 
establishments  for  the  alienated.  The  treatment  resembles  that  pursued 
at  Salpetriere  ;  but  Bicetre  possesses  the  advantage  of  having  attached  to 
it  a  farm^  upon  which  60  of  the  deranged  patients  daily  work. 


CONGESTIVE    CEPHALALGIA. 

BT   A.   T.  THOMSON,   M.D.   OF   TUiE   NORTH   LONDON   HOSPITAL. 

A  qASE  of  considerable  interest  and  instruction  is  that  of  Ellen  Langridge, 
who  was  admitted  on  the  2 1st  of  November.  The  account  which  she 
gave  of  herself  was  the  following.  On  the  Sunday  prior  to  her  admis- 
sion, she  was  attacked  with  a  violent  pain  of  the  head,  and  throbbing  at 
the  temples.  Leeches  were  applied  without  any  relief  being  afforded. 
She  can  assign  no  cause  for  the  attack.  Her  bowels  are  habitually  cos- 
tive. The  pulse,  on  her  admission,  was  100,  and  oppressed.  The 
pupils  were  dilated,  and  impatient  of  light ;  the  tongue  was  slightly  fur- 
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red  ;  and  she  stated  that  the  catanienia  was  regular.  She  has  sufTered, 
at  intervals,  from  palpitation,  and  pain  at  the  chest. 

These  symptorns  were  sufficient  to  lead  ine  to  regard  the  case  as  one 
of  congestive  cephalalgia^  a  disease  which  often  affects  the  delicate  and 
irritable  ;  and  thence,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  it  appears  more  frequently 
in  wonrien  ihan  in  nrien.  Its  exciting  causes  are,  emotions  of  the  mind, 
irregularities  in  diet,  or  in  the  condition  of  the  bowels.  Now  these  are 
more  likely  to  produce  in  such  individuals  an  increased  impetus  of  blood 
to  the  head  than  in  the  more  phlegmatic  ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  arteries  is  augmented,  and  that  in  the  veins  necessarily  diminished, 
under  such  circumstances,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  cerebral  circulation, 
congestion  must  necessarily  take  place.  This  causes  heat  and  excite- 
ment ;  and,  from  the  disturbance  of  the  brain,  the  headache  which  ensues 
is  often  accompanied  by  flashes  of  light,  fJoaiing  phantasms  before  the 
eyes,  and,  occasionally,  with  singing  and  other  noises  in  the  eaV.  The 
feel  also  become  cold,  and  the  circulation,  from  being  quick  at  first,  is 
afterwards  languid  and  oppressed.  When  these  symptoms  are  not  re- 
lieved, a  morbid  condition  of  the  brain  ensues,  and  the  disease  assumes  a 
new  character,  and  is  more  drfficull  to  remove.  The  treatment  of  such 
cases  consists  in  fulfilling  two  distinct  indications  : — 

1st.  To  relieve  the  cerebral  congestions. 

2ndly.  To  subdue,  by  augmenting  tone,  the  susceptibility  of  nervous 
impression,  so  as  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

lu  endeavoring  to  fulfil  the  first  of  these  indications  in  this  case,  the 
patient  was  cupped  behind  the  ears  ;  and  the  bowels  were  freely  opened 
with  a  pill,  containing  gr.  viij.  of  calomel,  followed  by  a  strong  cathartic. 
This  is  a  large  dose  of  calomel ;  bur  I  kave  already  pointed  out  to  yoa 
the  great  influence  of  such  doses  in  allaymg  irritability  of  the  stomachy 
and  in  affording  that  stimulus  to  the  common  orifice  of  the  biliary  and 
pancreatic  ducts  in  the  duodenum,  which  is  required  for  emptying  those 
organs  when  they  are  overloaded.  Much  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  are 
poured  into  the  gut,  and  placed  in  a  situation  to  be  swept  away  by  the 
subsequent  purgative. 

On  the  26ih  our  poor  patient  had  derived  little  benefit  by  the  treat- 
ment adopted  ;  the  head  was,  therefore,  ordered  to  be  shaved,  and  an 
evaporating  lotion  applied  over  it.  Cold,  in  such  cases,  does  not  ope- 
rate in  so  limited  a  manner  as  is  usually  supposed  ;  it  acts  upon  the  rest 
of  the  body,  by  jiervous  sympathy,  abating  general  excitement ;  and, 
probably,  more  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  than  to  any  abstraction  of  calo- 
ric which  the  evaporating  fluid  can  carry  off.  I  fear,  gentlemen,  that  this 
case  may  prove  to  be  one  of  those  which  often  resist  every  means  of 
management ;  and  seem,  at  length,  rather  to  wear  themselves  out  than  to 
be  cured. 

1  have  seen  tonics  salutary  in  such  cases  ;  but  in  the  present  instance, 
the  excitement  is  too  great  to  permit  their  employment.  You  should, 
however,  be  aware  that  excitement  is  not  always  a  legitimate  reason  for 
not  ordering  tonics  ;  and  nothing  is  of  more  practical  importance  than  the 
fact  that  tone  and  excitement  are  two  very  opposite  conditions  of  the 
system. — Lancet, 
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CASE  OF  PERFORATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES.  , 

BT  T.  a,  HAKS,   M.D.  PHTSICIAN   TO   THE   BRIGHTON  DTSPEN8ART. 

A  GIRL,  named  Ellen  R.,  of  tbe  age  of  twelve,  delicate  in  frame,  but  in 
the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health,  until  witbiu  six  months  before  the  in- 
vasion of  her  fatal  illness,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  attack  of 
sore  throat,  became,  in  November  last,  a  patient  of  the  Brighton  Dispen- 
sary. During  the  previous  half-year,  sUe  had  experienced,  to  use  her 
own  words,  a  ^^  jumping  sensation  "  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels  ;  she 
was  also  listless  and  drowsy,  and,  without  holding  to  some  fixture,  was 
unable  to  stand  erect.  The  whole  of  a  nimierous  family  to  which  she 
belonged  had  lived  for  a  period  of  four  months  almost  exclusively  on 
pork.  At  that  time  many  pigs  had  died  in  the  vicinity  of  our  town  ; 
many,  too,  which  woidd  otherwise  have  soon  perished  of  disease,  were 
killed,  '^  for  tbe  purpose  (to  repeat  the  vulgar  expression)  of  saving  their 
lives.** 

Since  that  time  several  of  the  yoimger  branches  of  the  family  have 
been  visited  by  various  congestions  of  the  brain,  bowels,  lungs,  larynx , 
&Lc.,  but  all  save  one  have  recovered  ;  and  on  tbe  history  of  her  disease 
it  is  that  we  have  now  entered. 

After  having  partaken  one  day  of  her  usual  meal,  she  vomited  with 
great  violence,  but  before  this  she  had  complained  of  pain  in  the  situation 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrs.  Pain  in  the  left  side  succeeded,  which  was  aug- 
mented by  pressure  and  the  act  of  respiration.  There  was  difficulty  ia 
breathing  ;  the  dull  sound,  crepitous  rale,  pyrexia,  &c.,  were  present, 
together  with  vomiting  of  a  frothy  liquid. 

The  above  symptoms  not  having  yielded  to  the  usual  remedial  measures 
in  less  than  three  weeks,  were,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  followed  by 
pain  in  tlie  hft  iliac  region^  sudden^  violent^  and  increased  by  pressure. 
The  pain  rapidly  spread  itself,  and  was  accompanied  by  tenderness  over 
the  whole  abdomeu,  which  for  some  days  remained  soft,  but  finally  be- 
came hard .  and  tense.  There  was  occasional  borborygmus ;  and  the 
bowels  were  constipated  while  they  remained  soft  ;  when  they  became 
bard,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  acting  on  them  by  means  of  .purgative 
medicines.  The  countenance  was  changed ;  there  teas  vomiting  of  a 
frothy  fluid. 

The  disease  thus  invaded  the  system.  The  tongue  at  this  period 
became,  and  continued,  of  a  natural  color  ;  there  was  Toss  of  appetite  and 
thirst ;  and  the  stools  were  of  a  dark-brown  appearance,  and  fetid  odor. 

The  rhythm  of  the  heart  was  perfect ;  the  pulse  large,  strong,  frequent, 
eqtial.  1  he  veins  were  well  developed  ;  the  blood  drawn  from  them  was 
dark,  bufTy,  cupped. 

Except  one  night,  after  taking  a  large  dose  of  calomel  and  opium,  the 
perspiration  was  abolished.  The  urine  was  in  diminished  quantity,  and 
of  a  high  color.     There  was  general  atrophy. 

The  pain  in, the  abdomen^  at  one  time^  was  nearly  subdtud^  but  the 
countenance  remained  contracted  without  intermission.     There  was  pain 
'  of  tbe  head  and  eyes,  less  severe,  however,  than  during  the  attack  oC 
poeumooia.     Deafness  manifested  itself  during  three  or  four  days,  and 
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disappeared,  the  symptoms  being  then  at  their  height.  The  sense  of 
smell  was  perverted,  sufliering  frdm  an  unpleasant  slate  of  exciiement| 
until  it  uiiimaiery  was  lost.  The  intelligence  of  the  brain  was  diminished, 
its  imagination  deranged,  except  at  such  times  as  the  sufferer  might  be 
addressed  in  a  sharp  tone.  The  intellectual  functions  were  delirious, 
especially  during  slumber. 

The  patient  complained  of  pain  and  cramp  in  the  hip  ;  the  thighs  were 
raised  on  the  pelvis  ;  there  was  snatching  of  the  bed-clothes.  There  had 
been  occasional  shivering^  from  the  invasion  to  the  termination  of  the 
malady. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  previous  to  dissolution,  (Aere  tros 
vomiting  of  a  seroso^purulcnt  fluidy  mixed  uith  intestinal  matter  ;  this 
continued  at  intervals  to  be  thrown  up  in  large  quantities,  during  the  whole 
night.  On  the  next  day  thisf  last  symptom  was  unabated,  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  had  ceased,  a  few  hours  aftec  which  the  child  breathed 
her  last.  From  the  time  that  the  stercoraceous  vomiting  commenced,  no 
stools  were  produced  by  the  natural  channel. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  calomel  had  been'  administered  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease  ;  but  while  the  constitution  of  the  child  resisted 
mercurialization,  the  mother,  who  constantly  slept  with  and  nursed  her, 
was  severely  salivated  ;  and  the  gums  of  a  second  attendant  were  affected 
as  if  by  infection. 

Autopsy, — The  body  was  examined  by  Dr.  Hake  and  Mr.  Rugg.. 
The  result  of  the  investigation  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  prominent  symptoms.  An  abscess  had  formed  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pelv^is,  extending  into  the  inguinal  and  iliac  regions.  A  false  mem- 
brane, of  a  dense,  tough,  nature,  formed  the  walls  of  this  abscess  ;  it  was 
adherent  to  the  intestines,  and  separable  only  at  the  right  iliac  region. 
On  its  internal  free  surface  this  membrane  possessed  the  character  of 
mucous  tissue.  Adhering  strongly  to,  and,  indeed,  lost  in  the  peritoneum 
itself,  towards  the  abdominal  parieles,  the  bladder,  uterus,  sigmoid  flex- 
ure, iliac  vessels,  &c.,  this  false  membrane  was  easily  separated  from  the 
.peritoneum  and  the  ileum,  with  the  interior  of  whose  canal  it  communi- 
cated by  means  of  a  neat,  regular  opening,  which  one  might  have  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  scalpel  instead  of  the  ulcerative 
.process,  a  true  characteristic  of  the  disease.  The  contents  of  the  cavity 
were  seroso-purulent,  mixed  with  intestinal  matter.  This  fluid  was  also 
abundantly  discovered  in  the  intestines  and  stomach. 

In  various  parts  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  there  was  atrophy  of  the 
fniicoiisand  muscular  coals,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  only  a  thin  trans- 
parent membrane,  which  had  contracted  on  itself,  leaving  the  canal  of  no 
greater  calibre  than  double  the  capaciiy  of  a  goose-quilL  Atrophy,  in- 
deed, may  be 'said  to  have  here  gone  on  increasing  until  absorption  was 
complete,  leaving  only  the  elastic  cellular  coat  of  the  canal.  Inflamma- 
tion was  seen  in  occasional  patches  on  other  parts  of  the  intestines,  but 
no  other  vestige  of  it  was  left  on  ihe  peritoneum  than  in  the  false  mem- 
brane described  above. 

In  the  mesentery  there  was  a  small  cyst  of  a  dense  strurturei  and  coO'» 
taining  concrete  pus. — Ibid, 
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RETENTION  OP  THE  PLACENTA  TWENTY-SEVEN  DAYS  AFTER  THE 
EXPULSION  OF  THE  FCETUS. 

BT  JOHN  P.  BARRISOIf,  M.D.  OF  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 

In  the  afternoon  of  January  Sd,  1 833,  I  was  requested  to  visit  a  poor 
white  woman,  named  Baker.  I  found  her  in  bed,  and  an  old  colored 
midwife  with  her,  who  stated  that  about  three  hours  before  my  visit,  Mrs. 
Baker,  having  had  pretty  rutting  labor  pains,  though  it  was  several 
months  before  her  proper  time,  got  up  to  go  to  the  vessel  to  evacuate 
her  bowels,  and  whilst  there,  the  foetus  suddenly  escaped  from  her  into 
the  chamber  pot.  The  umbilical  cord  wns  ruptiired,  and  the  placenta 
retained.  There  was  little  or  no  hemorrhage,  either  at  the  time  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  foetus,  or  subsequently.  Upon  examination,  I  found 
that  there  was  no  hsmorrbage,  and  no  labor  pains,  but  that  the  placenta 
was  slill  in  the  uterine  cavity. 

This,  apparently,  was  a  fair  and  imexceptionable  case  in  which  to  try 
the  parturient  efficacy  of  the  ergot  of  rye  ;  and  most  faithfully  and  exten- 
sively was  it  tried — it  being  given  first  in  fifteen  grain  doses,  every  half 
hour,  until  near  half  an  ounce  was  administered.  Producing  sickness  of 
the  stomach,  it  was  laid  asidct,  without  any  contractile  effort  being  pro- 
duced by  it  in  the  uterus. 

This  is  the  second  case  of  retained  placenta,  in  which  it  has  failed  in 
my  bands  of  inducing  expulsive  movements  in  the 'uterine  fibres.  The 
other  case  was  a  lady  who  aborted  at  the  fifth  month  of  utero-gesiation, 
and  whose  placenta  was  retained  without  haemorrhage.  Having  failed 
with  the  ergot,  given  to  a  large  amount,  the  placenta  was  taken  away  by 
tbe  hand. 

In  Mrs.  Baker's  case,  both  the  medicinal  and  manual  resources  failed. 
After  waiting  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  hand  was  introduced — the  pa- 
tient being  placed  on  her  back,  with  the  knees  drawn  up,  and  the  thighs 
flexed  on  tbe  body.  But  after  the  most  careful  and  persevering  efibit 
on  my  part,  for  half  an  hoar,  to  bring  away  the  placenta,  I  had  to  desist, 
for  the  poor  woman  seemed  exhausted.  She  had  been  in  a  delicate 
state  of  heahh,  previous  to  ibis  abortion,  and  had  aborted  several  times 
before  ;  and,  in  one  of  these  instances,  a  similar  difficulty  occurred.  Next 
morning,  a  consultation  was  held  on  her  case,  and  efforts  again  made  to 
bring  awpy  the  placenta,  but  they  pro%'ed  unsuccessful. 

The  phcenta  was  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  fundus  of  tbe 
uterus,  iand  there  existed  a  strong  contraction  of  the  body  and  neck  of 
the  organ,  which  prevented  a  seizure  of  the  after-birth  by  the  hand.     No 
lismorrhage  nor  after-pains  existed  even  at  this  period. 

As  the  case  appeared  one  in  which  the  nimia  diligentia  might  endanger 
life  more  than  a  partial  surrender  of  the  case  into  the  hands  of  nature,  we 
determined  to  sustain  her  general  strength  by  mild  tonics  and  appropriate 
nutriments,  to  em|)1oy  injections  into  tbe  vagina,  of  bark,  myrrh,  and 
charcoal,  to  abate  the  foetor  of  the  discharges,  and  watch  the  emergent 
phenomena.  The  patient  gradually  increased  in  strength,  and  after  going 
about  her  house  for  about  a  week,  after  getting  out  of  bed,  on  the  twenty- 
•eveotb  day  poatertof  to  tbe  abortion,  the  placenta  came  away  suddenly, 
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with  little  or  no  pain.     There  had  been  a  slight  discharge  from  the  va- 
gina, subsequent  to  the  Sd,  which  was  not,   however,  very  offensive. 
The  placenta  was  small,  and  gave  very  little  evidence  of  putrefaction. 
^fiierican  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 


TEMPORARY   LODGEMENT  OF.  FOREIGN    SUBSTANCES   IN  RESPIRA- 
TORY  TUBES. 

BT  N.   E.   HEATH,   SUROEOxN  ^WICKLOW   (iRELAlH))  IflFIRMART. 

Case  I. — Removal  of  a  Foreign  Substance  from  the  Larynx. — Patrick 
Doyle,  etat.  56  years,  residing  in  the  Glen  of  Imail,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  in  January,  1834,  while  eating  pork  and  speaking  at  the  same 
time,  had  a  bit  of  tiie  meat  stick  in  his  throat.  I  did  not  see  him  until 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours.  He  was  then  in  a  state  of  very 
great  suffering,  and  nearly  exhausted  ;  his  breathing  was  intensely  labori* 
ous,  with  stridulous  noise,  inability  to  swallow,  and  countenance  expres- 
sii'e  of  most  intolerable  anxiety.  Before  I  saw  him,  a  probang  had  been 
used,  which  rather  increased  bis  sufferings.  On  a  careful  examination, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  the  bit  was  in  the  larynx.  I,  therefore,  proceeded 
to  make  an  opening  into  the  cricothyroid  space  ;  and  having  introduced 
the  point  of  a  small  silver  catheter,  with  a  little  management  succeeded 
in  pushing  the  morsel  into  his  mouth  :  immediate  relief  was  the  conse- 
quence. I  advised  him  to  remain  very  quiet  for  a  few  days  ;  and  as  it 
happened  to  be  at  night,  he  did  stay  quiet  until  morning,  when,  find- 
ing no  inconvenience,  he  would  submit  no  longer  to  confinement.  Four 
or  five  days  after,  he  showed  me  the  cut,  iquite  healed,  having  walked 
upwards  of  ten  miles  on  that  day.  \ 

Now  this  case  is  a  %'ery  simfJe  one,  and  it  would  be  nothing  if  a  sur- 
geon had  any  assistance;  but  where  he  is  called  on  to  act  among  a  parcel 
of  wild  mountaineers  (who  only  judge  of  a  surgeon's  proceedings  by  his 
success),  and  by  candle  light,  in  a  poor  cabin,  c^est  une  autre  affaire. 
The  next  case,^  however,  is  more  interesting. 

Case  H. — Ejection  of  a  Plum-stone  from  the  Right  Bronchus. — 

Wilson,  aet.  11  years,  the  son  of  a  butcher  in  Kingstown,  near 

Dublin,  having  a  plum-stone  which  had  a  hole  drilled  through  the  middle 
of  it  to  make  what  children  call  a  birdcall,  fixed  between  his  teeth,  while 
dra^^ing  in  his  breath,  through  the  hole,  drew  the  stone  into  the  trachea. 
This  occurred  at  Casiledermoi  on  the  16th  of  September,  1834,  eight 
miles  from  my  residence.  I  saw  him  on  the  17ih.  A  probang  had  been 
used,  and  he  had  been  bled  and  had  vomited.  I  found  him  in  a  slate  of 
the  utmost  suffering,  his  lips  blue,  his  eyes  protruding,  and  tl>e  thorax 
laboring.  In  fact,  he  was  stru'^gling  in  the  most  violent  state  of  excite- 
ment. Yet  he  could  swallow  wiiboui  great  difficulty,  and  there  was  no 
emphysema.  Having  laid  him  on  a  table,  with  a  pillow  under  his  neck, 
I  proceeded  to  open  the  trachea,  making  my  incision  midway  between 
the  cricoid  cartilage  and  top  of  the  sternum  ;  this  operation  on  a  child  in 
such  a  state  of  excitement  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  some  who  never 
performed  it  may  imagine.    The  network  of  veins,  the  Kttle  arteries 
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crossing,  the  dense  fascia  which  connects  the  sterno-hyoid  muscle,  i^'hich 
cannot  be  divided  by  (he  nail,  and  requires  the  knife,  at  least  in  the  liv- 
ing subject  ;  then  those  muscles  becoming  roused,  and  rising  up  during 
the  choking  efforts  of  the  child,  showing  a  dee|)  bloody  cavity  ;  ilien  the 
same  description  of  fascia  between  the  sier.no-thyroid  ;  then  the  larynx 
quite  small,  and  moveable  and  soft  ;  and,  lastly,  the  difBculty  of  entirely 
stopping  hemorrhage  before  we  open  the  trachea,  make  the  proceeding 
rather  a  delicate  one.  Having  divided  ifjve  rings  of  the  trachea  I  waited 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  introduced  a  small  silver  catheter  down  the  tube, 
and  felt  the  foreign  body  lying  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  hoping 
to  detach  it,  that  it  might  be  brought  up  by  coughing  ;  but  it  slipped  to- 
wards the  right  bronchus  and  there  remained.  At  this  moment  the  child 
experienced  great  relief,  and  I  thought  it  prudent  to  discontinue  further 
pursuit.  At  that  juncture,  too,  the  peculiar  chirping  sound  of  thf  birdcall 
was  perfectly  audible,  caused  by  the  air  rushing  through  the  little  foramen 
.in  the  plum-stone,  in  its  passage  to  and  from  the  right  lung.  I  did' not 
leave  any  tube  in  the  opening.  I  think  that  to  do  so  is,  in  gerieral,  a  bad 
plan.     It  is  not  only  useless,  but  highly  injurious. 

The  patient  was  now  sent  to  his  bed.  He  complained  of  a  pain  ia 
the  right  side  corresponding  with  the  situation  of  the  foreign  body.  Fe- 
ver now  set  in-,  and  he  suffered  occasionally  severe  attacks  of  dyspnoea. 
However,  the  inflammaiory  symptoms  were  kept  down,  but  the  chirping 
sound  continued  until  the  24th,  precisely  a  week  subsequent  to  ftie  ope- 
ration, when,  during  a  fit  of  coughing,  he  felt  something  at  the  wound  in 
his  neck,  and  putting  up  his  hand,  received  the  birdcall  into  it.  The 
peculiar  musical  sound  was  discontinued  and  never  returned.  A  profuse 
muco-purulent  discharge  and  cough  now  harassed  him  for  about  a  fort- 
night, succeeded  by  sweating  ;  in  fact,  he  became  hectic,  and  I  feared 
would  sink.  However,  he  rallied  and  was  able  to  return  to  Kingstown, 
a  journey  of  forty  miles,  at  about  the  end  of  Oclober.  I  have  since 
beard  that  his  health  is  tolerably  good,  and  that  the  wound  in  the  trachea, 
which  was  not  larger  than  the  hole  in  the  pinm-sione  when  he  left  this, 
and  which  I  found  very  difficuh  to  heal,  is  quite  closed. 


POISONING    FROM    OXALIC    ACID. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
Sir, — The  following  case  is  presented  lo  the  profession  to  show  the 
obstinacy  of  the  stomach  to  receive  impressions  from  mediciries  when 
acted  on  by  other  powerful  agents,  and  it  may  guide  others  not  to  be 
sparing  of  their  remedial  means  when  life  is  held,  at  best,  only  by  a  too 
uncertain  tenure. 

During  the  summer  of  1831,  my  colleague  and  myself  were  called  in 
haste  lo  see  Mrs.  H.,  who  swallowed  about  1-4  of  an  ounce  of  Oxalic 
Acid  in  solution,  in  mistake  for  cream  of  tartar  dissolved  in  water,  which 
Was  accustomed  to  be  kept  in  a  decanter  for  an  acid  drink.  As  tiie  ser*- 
vant  woman  found  no  vessel  convenient  except  an  empty  decanter  stand-* 
ing  beside  ttie  one  containing  the  cream  of  tartar,  she  carelessly  placed 
between  two  and  three  ounces  of  oxalic  acid  in  a  pint  of  water  in  the 
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vacant  vessel,  and  left  it  on  the  sideboard  as  a  convenient  place,  when 
she  was  obliged  to  clean  the  brass  in  the  room. 

When  I  saw  the  paiient,  which  was  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after 
she  bad  taken  the  poison,  she  was  violently  agitated  with  fear,  and  com- 
plained of  a  gnawing  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  I  soon  adminis- 
tered a  large  dose  of  pulv.  ipecac. — say  100  grains — for  I  thought  I  had 
once  before  seen  a  case  of  poisoning  prove  fatal  from  giving  emetics  m 
ineffectual  doses.  I  followed  this  by  large  draughts  of  chamomile  tea, 
and  litillalion  in  the  throat,  but  all  wilbout  effect.  After  fifteen  minutes 
I  gave  in  lukewarm  water  about  the  same  quantity  of  ipecac,  followed 
by  large  draughts  of  tepid  water.  An  interval  of  fifteen  minutes  followed 
the  dose  of  ipecac,  when  I  gave  about  a  drachm  or  more  (as  I  imagine) 
of  sulph.  of  zinc.  The  intervals  between  these  powerful  doses  were 
employed  in  mechanical  means  to  excite  vomiting,  or  giving  draughts  of 
tepid  chamomile  tea.  It  was  not  a  little  surprising  to  see  the  large  vo- 
lume of  liquids  poured  into  the  stomach  in  the  short  space  of  thirty 
minutes,  for  the  lady  was  constantly  swallowing  tepid  water  or  tepid  cha- 
momile tea.  The  sulph.  of  zinc  began  to  take  effect  in  a  few  minutes,^ 
and  the  vomiting  continued  about  an  hour  without  great  violence.  Pros- 
tration of  the  muscular  powers  ensued,  and  some  gastric  irritation.  Mu- 
cilaginous cooling  drinks,  combined  with  soda,  were  prescribed  by  njy 
parmqr.  Dr.  R.  Hathaway  (now  chief  surgeon  and  physician  to  the 
Seamen's  Retreat  Hospital,  Siaten  Island),  and  this  seemed  best  fitted 
for  the  state  of  the  patient  and  her  demand  for  drink.  After  a  few  hours 
diarrhoea  supervened,  which  was  checked  by  Dr.  H.  with  the  judicious 
use  of  opiates,  and  the  patient  recovered  after  two  or  three  days,  wi|h 
the  exception  of  a  slight  gastric  irritation. 

In  this  case  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that  emetics  usually,  in  very  mo- 
derate doses,  were  sufficient  to  excite  the  action  of  the  stomach  ;  2ndly, 
that  a  stomach-pump  would  have  been  applied  if  it  had  been  at  hand  ; 
3rdly,  that  when  the  stomach  was  distended  with  fluid,  vomiting  was 
partly  induced  or  elicited  by  abdominal  pressure  ;  and,  lastly,  the  presence 
of  the  fluid  prevented  the  action  of  the  acid  in  the  powerful  state  in  which 
it  was  swallowed.  Yours,  &c.  R.  Tolefree,  Jr. 

JVctc  York,  ^pril  3,  183.5. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL 

BOSTON,    APRIL    15,     1835. 


MEDICAL  LEGISLATION. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  profession  of  this  Commonwealth  how 
tbelr  representatives  manage  their  interests  in  the  hall  of  legislation,  the 
following  report  of  a  debate  which  took  place  a  few  weeks  since,  has 
been  principally  extracted  from  the  Centinel — to  whose  editor  we  are 
indebted  for  preserving  this  specimen  of  four-pence-halfpenny  economy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  true  generosity  and  enlarged  views  upon  the  value  of 
medical  education  on  the  other.    A  debate  arose  upon  the  resolve,  which 
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was  subsequently  rejected,  to  grant  the  Berkshire  Medical  lostitution 
five  thousands  dollars. 

Mr.  Thayer,  of  Braintree. — Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  this  resolve  ;  I  am  sorry,  sir,  to  see  any  opposition  to  the  appropriation 
of  so  small  a  sum  as  $5000,  for  so  important  and  so  useful  an  Institution. 
Sir,  I  am  always  in  favor  of  appropriations  (with  judgment)  for  literary- 
purposes  ;  and  now,  sir,  we  are  requested  to  give  the  small  sum  of  $5000 
to  "  a  young  and  feeble  institution,"  one  which,  if  we  have  confidence  in  the 
committee  and  the  community,  has  but  a  poor  library,  a  miserable  appa- 
.ratus,  and  is  much  in   debt,  and  if  no  charitable  hand  is  held  forth  to 
give  her  some  relief,  she  will  decline  and  die,  and  the  public  will  then 
see  their  error  when  too  late.     But,  sir,  I  will  not  despair  ;  she  may  still 
be  sustained — for,  sir,  where  is  there  an  institution  of  equal  or  more  im- 
portance, the  one  in  this  city  excepted  ?     Where  can  there  be  one  bet- 
ter located  ?    No  where,  sir,  in  this  State.   I  would  merely  ask  gentlemen 
who  are  opposed  to  this  grant,  who  they  would  look  to  for  assistance  and 
relief,  when  laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  tortured  with  pain,  either  from  dis- 
ease, or  from  a  broken  limb  ?    Would  they  not  send  for  the  best  and  most 
skilful  physician  or  surgeon  ?  or  would  they  send  for  some  ignorant  quack, 
whose  medicine  would  be  poison,  whose  advice  (were  they  to  follow  it) 
would  terminate  their  existence  ?     Sir,  we  are  told  that  if  we  appropriate 
money  to  sustain  or  assist  this  institution,  we  are  doing  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  neighboring  States,  who  send  their  young  men  to  this  institution 
for  an  education,  and  then  return  to  their  own.     JVot  so,  sir  (excuse  me, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  allusion),  but  have  we  not  instances  of  gentlemen 
coming  from  other  States,  residing   here,  and  elected  to  the  highest  and 
most  honorable  situations  ;  and  sir,  do  we  receive  no  benefit  from  instan- 
ces of  this  kind  ?     I  think  we  do,  sir,  and  we  have  had  sufficient  proof  of 
the  fact  during  the  present  session.     Sir,  who  are  to  be  benefited  by  this 
institution  ?    Are  not  the  poor  but  honest  and  talented  sons  of  our  farm- 
ers and  mechanics  in  the  western  part  of  this  State,  whose  means  will  not 
Sermit  them  to  come  to  this  expensive  city,  and  attend  the  lectures  here  ? 
luch  has  been  said,  sir,  in  regard  to  the  horrid  practice  of  dissection  ; 
but   is  .it  not   indispensably    necessary   that  a  physician  or  a  surgeon 
should  perfectly  understand  the  formation,  in  every  part^  of  the  human 
body,  before  he  can  apply  a  remedy  which  is  necessary  ?     And  can  he  be 
thus  qualified  without  an  actual  inspection  of  the  whole  frame  ? — Sir,  as 
it  respects  myself,  and  could  it  be  done  without  the  knowledge  of  my 
friends,  I  can  safely  say  that  I  would  willingly  give  my  body  for  dissec- 
tion, if  it  would  be  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  one  individual.     What 
matter  is  it  to  me,  sir,  where  my  bones,  after  death,  are  laid,  or  what  be- 
comes of  my  body,  aAer  my  spirit  has  taken  its  departure  ?     Are  we  not 
in  duty  bound,  sir — are  we  not  commanded  to  do  all  we  can  to  pronnote 
the  happiness  and  life  of  our  fellow  beings?  It  is  in  my  opinion  a  mistaken, 
foolish,  and  superstitious  idea  in  regard  to  dissection  ;  it  has  always  been 
brought  forward  and  made  an  argument,  merely  to  influence  the  passions 
rather  than  the  good  understanding  of  the  House. 

What  good  does  the  surplus  money  do  which  remains  in  our  treasury  ? 
I  wish,  sir,  that  every  dollar  beyond  the  necessary  expenses  of  our  go- 
vernment was  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  learning  and  literature. 
Distribute  it,  sir,  to  institutions  of  this  kind,  and  to  our  primary  schools, 
and  then  you  will  give  your  children  a  fortune  which  no  mercenary  spe- 
-culator  or  ignorant  quack  can  deprive  them  of. 
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Mr.  Billings,  of  Conwaj. — Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  intention  not  to 
make  any  observations  upon  this  subject  at  this  time,  having  expressed 
my  views  the  last  year  ;  and  from  the  decision  of  the  House  at  that  time, 
1  did  not  think  it  would  have  been,  necessary — and  aUbough  the  subject 
is  now  again  before  the  House,  I  should  now  have  let  it  pass  without 
saying  a  single  word,  were  it  not  to  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Brain* 
tree  ;  and,  sir,  although  I  have  generally  gone  with  that  gentleman,  I 
cannot  now  think  as  he  does  ;  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  say  a  few  words 
in  opposition  to  making  this  grant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  says  that  the  excitement  is  all  done  away  ; 
that  he  hears  of  no  difficulty  now,  since  the  law  of  '32  was  passed.     Sir. 
he  is  mistaken  ;  there  is  about  as  much  excitement  now  in  my  neighbor- 
hood as  there  ever  has  been  ;  and,  sir,  it  is  but  a  little  while  since,  that  a 
person  was  buried,  and  the  friends  of  the  deceased  were  obliged  to  watch 
.  the  grave  until  the  corpse  was  in  such  a  situation  that  it  would  not  answer 
for  dissection. — Sir,  the  gentleman  from  Brimfield  tells  us  that  there  is 
about  one  hundred  students  that  attend  those  lectures  every  course  ;  and, 
sir,  if  they  get  but  40  dollars  (as  the  gentleman  says)  for  each  student^ 
that  sum  will  amount  to  $4000  per  year,  which,  I  should  think,  would  be 
amply  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  and  fos^  all  other 
necessary  expenses,  and  also  to  pay  all  their  debts  in  a  few  years,  and 
buy  them  a  library  and  an  apparatus  ;  and  I  think,  sir,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  institution  would  stand  on  its  own  foundation,  and 
flourish  well.     Farther,  sir,  look  at  our  expenses  ;  look  at  the  vast  ei- 
pense  of  this  session,  which,  perhaps,  may  sit  till  May,  as  we  now  go 
on.     Besides,  sir,  we  are  to  have  an  extra  session,  which  probably  will 
dit  8  or  10  weeks ;  and  in  addition  to  all  this,  sir,  a  large  committee  is  to  sit 
during  the  recess  to  revise  the  Statutes,  the  expense  of  which  we  cannot 
now  tell  ;  and  further,  sir,  we  have  made  several  appropriations,  and 
many  more  are  called  for.     Twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  we  are  told^ 
is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Lunatic  Hospital.     Sir,  what  are  we  coming 
to  ?     Why,  our  treasury  will  be  drained  of  the  last  cent,  and  the  State 
become  bankrupt,  if  we  go  on  in  this  way.     Sir,  I  am  entirely  opposed  to 
passing  this  resolve  ;  it  is  not  helping  the  poor  young  men  of  this  State,. 
as  that  gentleman  says — but  1  will  say  no  more,  sir. 


LYING-IN    HOSPITALS. 


Among  all  the  benevolent  efforts  in  this  country  for  the  amelioration  of* 
the  poor,  it  is  a  subject  of  surprise  that  no  more  attention  has  been  elicited 
towards  the  importance  of  establishing  Lying-in  Hospitals.  In  all  the 
large  cities  of  Europe,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  of  long  standing, 
and  have  been  very  generally  acknowledged  by  philanthropists  to  be  of 
the  highest  value.  Those  of  Paris,  are  supposed  by  some  to  offer,  to  the 
thoughtless  and  abandoned,  improper  inducements  for  throwing  upon  the 
public  the  burden  of  maintaining  a  multitude  of  helpless  infants.  Such  is 
.he  constitution  of  society,  however,  in  the  United  States,  based  upon  a 
lense  of  religious  accountability,  that  such  an  objection  cannot  here  be 
irged  against  them.  To  the  virtuous  poor,  such  institutions  are  of  incal- 
culable benefit  ;  because  a  generous  provision  is  there  made  for  meeting 
hose  innumerable  exigencies  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

Xhis  broad  field  for  the  exercise  of  philanthropic  enterprise  still  remaind 
lAoccupied  in  the  midst  of  nearly  all  the  Atlantic  citiesy  where  there  is  a 
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dense  population  of  those  honest,  but  unfortunate  families,  whose  cease- 
less labor  scarcely  procures  the  means  of  a  scanty  subsistence.  In  their 
behalf  would  we  petition,  and  express  a  hope  that  some  of  those  princely 
fortunes  a  kind  Providence  has  entrusted  to  the  care  of  thousands  in  thia 
best  of  all  lands,  may  yet  yield  something  for  the  endowment  of  this 
interesting  species  of  charity.  Physicians  might  effect  much  in  exciting 
the  attention  of  communities  to  a  just  view  of  a  subject  so  vastly  im- 
portant ;  indeed,  it  devolves  upon  them  to  urge,  in  this  respect,  the  posi- 
tive claims  of  the  needy. 

Boston  possesses  one  lying-in  hospital,  eligibly  located,  which  pro- 
mises to  fulfil  the  exact  intentions  of  its  kindly  disposed  patrons.  When- 
ever we  are  possessed  of  the  history  of  its  origin,  together  with  its  internal 
policy  and  regulations,  our  readers  will  be  made  acquainted  with  them. 


THOMPSONIAN    NATIONAL   INFIRMARY. 

We  have  been  kindly  furnished,  by  a  respected  correspondent  in  Mary- 
land, with  an  account  of  the  doings  of  the  House  of  Delegates  in  that 
State,  in  regard  to  a  petition*,  from  the  above-named  institution,  for  an  act 
of  incorporation.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Williams,  of  Worcester  Co.,  in 
opposition  to  the  bill,  are  characterized  by  a  just  representation  of  the 
benefits  resulting  from  a  scientific  system  of  medicine,  and  a  fearless  dis- 
play of  the  monstrous  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  of  a  mode  of  prac- 
tice founded  alone  on  rash  and  reckless  experiment.  We  are  able  this 
week  to  give  only  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Corporations,  which 
was  finally  confirmed  in  the  House  by  a  large  vote,  and  the  bill  of  incor- 
poration rejected.  It  reflects  great  credit  on  the  committee  who  reported, 
and  the  House  of  Delegates  which  thus  wisely  acted  upon  it. 

'^  The  committee  on  corporations,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill,  entitled, 
an  act  to  incorporate  the  President  and  Managers  of  the  Thompsonian 
National  Infirmary,  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  be^ 
leave  to  report,  that  they  view  the  science  of  medicine,  when  established 
upon  the  basis  of  practical  and  philosophical  research,  as  one  of  the  mos^ 
important  developments  of  the  resources  of  nature  and  art,  to  the  wanta 
and  sufferings  of  man.  That  they  view  the  principles  and  practice  of  tho 
Thompsonian  system,  as  one  of  that  species  of  quackery  and  empiricisoi, 
which  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  the  community  at  large,  and  par« 
ticularly  to  the  poor,  the  blinded  and  ignorant  class  of  the  people,  if  if 
should  be  placed  upon  an  incorporated  footing  in  the  State.  The  con\- 
mittee  feel,  that  in  recommending  any  such  measure,  they  would  a.1 
once  be  placing  at  the  disposal  of  every  man  and  set  of  men,  who  thought 
fit  to  apply  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  then 
the  better  to  barter  and  vend  their  own  particular  nostrums,  the  lives  c^ 
a  vast  portion  of  their  poor  fellow  citizens,  a  class  of  people  who  8taim« 
more  in  need  of  the  intelligence  and  protection  of  their  representatives 
than  any  other  portion  of  our  constituents.  Under  these  consideratiorm 
the  committee  beg  leave  to  report  unfavorably  thereon. 

Philip  B.  Key,   Chairman.*^ 


A  JVetr  Inatrument. — ^Through  the  pages  of  a  distant  exchange  journ 
reference  h  made  to  a  new  tooth  extractor,  by  a  Boston  dentist.%  It 
certainly  almost  miraculous  that  the  information  has  reached  us. 
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corroborative  testimony  respecting  such  an  instrument,  will  be  very 
neighborly — and  we  will  exultingly  narrate  the  whole  story  for  the 
benefit  of  whom  it  may  concern. 


Bleeding  Bands. — Dr,  Brewer,  of  the  house  of  Brewer  8c  Brothers^ 
druggists,  of  this  aity,  has  shown  us  a  beautiful  article  for  cording 
the  arm  ;  it  is  simply  an  India  rubber  hoop,  cat  from  a  cylindric«l  tube, 
that  may  be  packed  in  the  bottom  of  a  lancet  case.  The  invention  is  of 
real  utility^  and  not  likely  to  go  out  of  fashion. 


A  Pill  Machine. — One  man,  with  a  simple  machine,  now  in  use  in  an 
establishment  in  Boston,  where  pills  are  made  '^  as  good  as  the  hygeian,*^ 
makes  a  groce  of  them,  perfectly  round  and  smooth,  quicker  than  the 
most  infatuated  hypochondriac  could  swallow  a  dozen  of  the  true  octago* 
nals  from  the  British  College  of  Health. 


Value  of  Hops  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin. — One  of  the  best  externa]  ap» 
plications  for  many  eruptive  diseases  of  the  skin,  is  a  strong  decoction  of 
hops,  in  which  the  limbs  or  other  affected  parts  are  to  be  bathed,  several 
times  a  day.  *The  decoction  should  not  be  used  till  it  has  become  per- 
fectly cold.  In  bad  ulcers  of  the  leg,  the  most  satisfactory  results  have 
been  repeatedly  realized  from  this  simple  preparation. 


Amputation  of  the  JS'eck  of  the  Uterus. — M.  Lisfranc,  in  a  memoir  re- 
cently read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  published  in 
the^  Gazette  Jtfedtca/e,  for  21st  of  June,  1834,  states  that  he  has  amputated 
the  neck  of  the  uterus  affected  with  cancer  in  ninety-nine  cases,  eighty- 
four  of  which  were  cured,  and  fifleen  died  ;  among  the  latter  he  includes 
the  cases  of  relapse.  He  further  states,  that  all  his  unsuccessful  cases 
were  in  women  in  whom  the  disease  was  far  advanced. 


Water  as  a  Therapeutic  Means, — M.  Trouseau's  theory  of  cold  water  in 
external  affections  is  simple  enough  j  it  prevents  the  development  of  vital 
properties,  by  refrigeration,  and,  by  cleaning  the  wound,  prevents  the 
danger  of  purulent  absorption.  In  support  of  its  efficacy,  he  cites  several 
cases  in  which  cold  water  was  employed  by  him  with  success.  In  two 
cases,  where  the  fingers  and  toes  were  lacerated  by  machinery,  the  assi- 
duous employment  of  cold  aspersions  effected  union  of  the  injured  parts 
with  little  or  no  suppuration. — Lancet, 


Pulmonary  Consumption, — It  has  been  calculated  by  Dr.  Young,  that 
one  in  four  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  perish  by  consumption  ;  one 
in  three,  perhaps,  contains  tubercles  at  death  ;  and  as  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  amounts  to  about  13,000,000,  and  the  annual  num- 
ber of  deaths  to  about'  290,000,  the  deaths  from  consumption  must  be 
72,500  ;  or,  on  an  average,  33  individuals  die  in  England  and  Wales 
every  hour,  and  of  these  eight  have  ulcerated  cavities  or  tubercles  in  the 
luogs.  Again  ;  phthisis  is  a  chronic  disease  ;  and,  from  data  collected 
by  Bayle  and  Louis,  its  average  duration  has  been  calculated,  by  Dr. 
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Clark,  to  be  two  years.  There  must,  consequently,  exist  among  us 
a  phthisical  population  of  145,000  souls,  constantly  sufiering  from  one  or 
other  of  its  symptoms,  some  with  the  first  hectic  flush  on  the  check,  others 
lying  in  the  last  stage  of  emaciation,  and  all  requiring  the  aid  of  the  me- 
dical profession.  iT,  in  addition  to  this,  wo  call  to  mind  the  severe  cases 
of  scrofula,  lumbar  abscess,  spinal  disease,  white  swelling,  and  kindred 
affections,  where  tuberculous  matter  is  formed,  the  general  pathology  and 
treatment  of  which  are  regulated  by  the  same  principles,  we  shall  per- 
ceive the  importance  of  directing  our  especial  attention  to  this  class  of 
disorders,  and  shall  come  to  the  conclusion,  notwithstanding  the  promi- 
nent place  phthisis  occupies  in  medical  literature,  it  scarcely  receives,  at 
present,  its  due  share  of  investigation  and  study. — Ibid. 

Died — At  Sutton,  Mass.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Morse,  87. — At  Washington,  Dr.  Rich* 
ard  H.  Bradford. — In  England,  belonging  to  the  military  service — the  following 
gentlemen  of  the  medical  staff— viz.  Drs.  Bombay,  ^oche,  Guignard,  Barker,  and 
Denny. 

IVhole  number  ofdeathi  tn  Boiton  for  the  week  endinp  April  11,  S3.    Male*,  15— Feitmle*,  8. 

Of  quinsy,  1— drowned,  1— accidental,  3— croup,  i— infantile,  2— coniuinptiont  3— lung  fever,  I^ 
Inflaiumatioo  on  tbe  lungs,  1— acarlet  fever,  9— fiu,  3— dropey  on  Uie  brain,  l—loflainmaUon  on  Uie 
brain,  1-childbed,  1. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

PHILOSOPHICAL    AND   ASTRONOMICAL   APPARATUS. 

N.  B.  CHAMBERLAIN,  No.  9  Hehool  St.  Boston,  manul^cturea  Piiiloaophieal,  Astronomical,  Pnev- 
matlc.  Hydrostatic,  and  Electrical  Apparatus,  filechanicai  Powers,  &c.  of  beautiful  workmanship, 
designed  for  Lecture  Rooms  and  public  instruction  in  Scliools,  Academies  and  Colleges.  Portable 
models  ot  the  8team  Encine,  put  In  motion  by  a  spirit  lamp,  afforded  aiji  very  reasonable  nte,  can 
be  obtained  at  any  time,  by  addressing  the  advertiser  by  mall. 
Battonf  February  4,  1835.  eptf. 

MEDICAL    INSTRUCTION. 

The  sabscril)er8  are  associated  for  tbe  purpose  of  giving  a  complete  covne  of  Mboical  Iihtbuctioit, 
and  will  receive  pupils  on  the  following  terms: 

The  pupils  will  be  admitted  to  the  practice  of  tbe  MaMtchttsetts  Geheral  Hospital,  and  will  receive 
Clinical  Lectures  on  the  eases  which  they  witness  there. 

Instruction,  by  examination  or  lectures,  will  be  given  In  the  intervals  of  the  Public  Lectures  of  tke 
University. 

On  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and  on  Chemistry         By  Dr.  CRiitiriRa. 
On  Physiology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  and  Materia  Meaica  ...        By  Da.  WAan. 

On  tbe  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery       --......    By  Dr.  Otis. 

On  Anatomy,  Human  and  Comparative       ........by  Da.  Lawit. 

For  the  greater  accommodation  of  the  Class,  a  room  is  provided  in  the  house  of  one  of  tbe  instract- 
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MEMOIR   OF   DUPUYTREN,   LATE   SURGEON  OF  THE   HOTEL  JWEU, 

PARIS. 

We  propose  to  take  a  view  of  the  late  Baron  Dupuytren  as  a  man  of 
science,  and  give  a  brief  sketch  of  his  person  and  character.  He  was  one 
of  those  individuals  whose  countenance  always  struck  observers  as  emble- 
matic of  a  mind  whose  e^act  character  was  not  expressed  in  words.  The 
contemplation  of  his  features  left  a  '^  je-ne-s^ai-quoi  "  impression  on  the 
feelings  even  of  the  most  acute  physiognomists,-^haIf  pleasurable  and 
half  dissatisBed, — a  sensation  at  once  of  admiration  and  dislike,  for  which 
it  was  found  impossible  to  account.  Dupuytren  was  a  man  of  middle 
stature,  brown  complexion,  and  strong  make.  In  his  youth  he  must 
have  been  extremely  handsome.  Those  who  possessed  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  both,  must  have  observed  some  resemblance  between 
Dupuytren  and  the  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Dublin* 
The  striking  magnificence  of  forehead,  expressive  of  intelligence  of 
the  highest  order,  and  the  small  dark  piercing  eye  which  distmguisbed 
the  one,  had  their  rival  in  the  other, — that  eye,  oftenest  twinkling  with 
playful  malice  in  the  one,  and  in  the  other  darting  those  stern  annihilating 
glances  which  rendered  the  presence  of  the  great  surgeon  of  the  Hotel 
J)ieu  so  imposing,  and  frequently  so  oppressive,  to  those  who  fell  be- 
neath his  scrutiny.  "  His  eye,"  says  a  French  author,  "  was  enough 
to  terrify  a  Corsair." 

But  it  was  to  the  peculiar  expression  of  his  mouth  that  the  physiogno- 
my of  Dupuytren  owed  its  characteristic  cynicism  and  appearance  of 
universal  distrust.  Viewing  the  upper  part  of  his  face,  and  particularly 
his  broad  fair  forehead  covered  by  a  thin  white  cheveleure^  the  figure  was 
that  of  a  man  imbued  with  feelings  of  benevolence  and  accustomed  to 
esiert  the  most  untiring  patience.  But  soon  would  the  impression  be 
destroyed  by  a  sudden  curl  of  the  lip,  an  almost  imperceptible  compres- 
sion of  the'  mouth,  a  fastidious  though  polite  shrug  of  the  shoulders,-;— to- 
kens of  the  mental  storm  within,  which,  with  calm  exterior,  be  was  dis- 
dainful to  show,  refusing  to  let  his  fellows  become  witnesses  of  any  one 
feeling  that  governed  him.  Without  the  appearance  of  avoiding  society, 
though  present  at  all  the  lesflned  meetings  of  the  French  capital,  at  the 
Faculty,  at  the  Court,  at  the  reunions  of  private  life,  Dupuytren  was, 
intellectually  speaking,  a  perfect  anchorite.  Admired^  by  all,  the  friend 
(perhaps)  of  a  few  distinguished  men,  there  was  not  one  who  could  say, 
^^  I  know  him."  We  have  already  hinted  at  a  cause  which,  to  many, 
explains  the  secret  reason  of  the  cynicism  and  distrust  of  his  fellow-meo 
that  have  thrown  t  shadow  over  ibe  fairest  days  of  Dupuytren's  life* 
11 
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That  caase  was  sufficient  to  account  for  even  still  niore  remarkable  ef* 
fects  ;  but  others  attribute  his  constant  ill-temper  and  ennui  to  a  weakness 
which  is  common  ta  a  class,  of  great  men  who  are  yet  not  sufficiently 
great  to  despise  the  malice  of  the  envious.  Dupuytreo  never  forgot  a 
kindness,  and  never  forgave  an  injury.  His  ambition  was  fully  equal  to 
his  talent,  and  under  the  coldest  exterior  he  concealed  a  heart  which 
was  sensible  to  the  slightest  impressions.  He  felt  conscious  of  the  su- 
periority which  he  so  fully  possessed  ;  and  to  justify  his  pretensions,  he 
sacriBced  all  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  private  life,  and  condemned 
himself,  as  we  have  heard  him  say,  ^^  to  lead  the  life  of  a  dog."  '^  Above 
all  things  avoid  being  an  insigniBcant  man  "  (ce  quHlfatU  craindre  <want 
totUj  c^est  d^etre  un  homme  mediocre)  ^  was  one  of  his  favorite  maxims, 
and  to  escape  the  chance  of  a  humiliating  modiocrity  he  devoted  every 
energy  of  his  mind,  succeeding  to  the  utmost  verge  of  his  resolve,  but 
not  without  most  bitterly  experiencing  the  stings  of  envy  and  calumny, 
Dor  without  nourishing  an  implacable  hatred  against  the  authors  of  re- 
ports which  a  man  of  less  susceptibility  would  have  treated  with  deserved 
contempt. 

The  life  of  Dupuytren  afforded  various  examples  of  the  intensity  of 
this  dominant  morbid  feeling,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  avenged 
himself.  How  deep  and  rami&ed  the  root  hypocrisy  had  taken  in  the 
vicious  court  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  is  too  notorious  to  need  description. 
The  royal  favor  there  could  only  be  obtained  beneath  the  guise  ot  pro- 
fessed religion.  Every  one  had  bis  confessor,  and  the  worst  sinners 
passed  for  the  greatest  saints.  With  this  crowd  Dupuytren  was  accused 
of  mingling,  in  person  and  in  object,  and  malice  once  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  he  had  dropped  expressly  from  his  pocket  a  little  prayer- 
book  within  the  precincts  of  the  royal  apartment,  innumerable  epigrams 
sprang  from  the  alleged  incident,  but,  equally  insigniBcant  with  the  charge, 
they  were  soon  buried  in  oblivion.  The  memory  of  the  aBfront,  howe- 
ver, never  passed  from  the  mind  of*Dupuytren,  and  years  afterwards,  on 
being  accidentally  called  to  attend  the  daughter  of  a  countess,  the  sup- 
posed authoress  of  the  story,  he  avenged  himself  by  the  infliction  of  treat- 
ment the  most  cruel  and  heartless  on  the  mother  at  the  death-bed  of  ber 
daughter. 

The  dress  which  Dupuytren  invariably  wore  was  very  peculiar.  At 
the  Institute  or  the  Faculty,  in  town  or  at  the  court,  in  summer  or  in 
winter,  he  was  always  clothed  in  a  little  round-cut  green  body-coat,  to 
which,  when  he  visited  tb^  hospital,  was  added  a  small  green  cloth  cap, 
of  a  cut  altogether  original.  Those  who  have  at  any  time  followed  bis 
clinique  at  the  Hotel  Dieu^  will  remember  the  slow,  the  almost  Jesuitic 
pace,  with  which  he  entered  the  amphitheatre,  the  brim  of  his  green  cas- 
quette  turned  from  his  forehead,  the  white  apron  in  front,  his  right  hand 
thrust  into  the  bosom  of  his  coat,  and  his  left  constantly  applied  to  his 
mouth  ;  for  no  matter  in  what  society  he  found  himself,  whether  in  pub- 
lic or  in  private,  at  the  hospital  or  presiding  at  a  concours  of  the  Fa- 
culty, Dupuytren  had  a  habit  of  constantly  gnawing  the  nails  of  his  left 
thumb  and  index  Bnger,  like  one  who  suffers  from  some  intense  bodily  or 
mental  pain. 

When  seated  in  the  professor^s  chair,  he  never  addressed  himself  to 
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more  iban  a  fraction  of  the  audience  ;  his  back  was  turned  upon  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  assembly,  and  he  commenced  with  a  low  and  indis- 
tinct muttering,  which  afforded  little  indication  of  the  splendid,  and  on 
many  occasions  truly  eloquent,  discourse  that  was  to  follow.  The  most 
profound  silence  always  reigned  in  the  crowded  class  which  filled  the 
amphitheatre  of  the  Hotel  Dteti,  as  though  all  were  anxious  to  catch  even 
the  first  word  that  dropped  from  his  mouth  ;  and  if,  during  the  lecture, 
any  one  permitted  himself  to  betray  a  symptom  of  ennui,  one  of  his 
searching  glances,  with  a  motion  of  the  lip  expressive  of  the  most  ineflfa- 
ble  contempt,  covered  the  thoughtless  culprit  with  shame  and  terror. 

In  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  the  originality  of  Dupuytren  appeared 
even  with  more  relief.  On  rare  occasions  he  descended  so  far  as  to  joke 
with  a  patient ;  but  towards  the  students,  and  even  to  his  own  dressers, 
he  was  cold,  ironical,  capricious,  and  tyrannical,  to  the  last  degree. 
Frequently  did  it  happen,  on  questioning  a  patient  for  a  few  seconds,  that 
if  the  answers  were  not  given  as  clearly  and  precisely  as  the  inquiries, 
he  would  punish  the  unfortunate  mdlade  by  a  shrug  of  bis  shoulders,  and 
a  departure  without  a  moment's  further  attention  to  him.  Not  easily  shall 
we  forget  the  day  when  the  mother  of  a  child  whose  leg  he  was  about  to 
amputate,  having  forced  her  way  into  the  amphitheatre,  suddenly  inter- 
rupted the  operation  ;  the  self  command  of  Dupuytren  left  him,  and 
forgetting  what  was  due  to  humanity, — to  a  woman  and  a  mother, — he 
turned  out  the  agonized  parent  from  the  rootn,  with  a  coup  de  pied  dane 
h  derriere. 

Dupuytren  never  tolerated  the  slightest  suggestion  or  contradiction 
affecting  his  measures  or  opinions,  and,  as  we  have  remarked,  his  treat* 
roent  ol  the  pupils  who  were  placed  under  him  in  the  hospital  was  marked 
by  the  utmost  austerity.  The  number  of  his  dressers  at  the  Hotel  Dieu 
amounted  to  twenty-six.  At  six  of  the  clock  every  morning  he  called 
over  the  list,  and  no  excuse  for  absence  was  admitted.  More  than  once 
be  has  publicly  degraded  an  txteme  who  had  disobeyed  bis  orders,  or 
showed  some  symptoms  of  insubordination,  by  tearing  oflT  bis  white  apron 
and  other  such  insignia  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  it  is  said  that  he  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  strike  the  apothecary  of  the  hospital,  giving  the  of- 
fended pharmaceutist,  however,  the  honor  and  ^^  satisfaction  "  of  a  meet- 
ing next  day  in  the  Bois  de  Boulooge  ;  but  the  duel  was,  we  believe, 
prevented  by  the  police. 

It  is  a  matter  of  sad  experience,  (bat  talent  and  integrity  alone  are 
rarely  sufficient  to  raise  a  man  to  the  high  posts  of  honor  in  a  large  capi- 
ul.  The  candidate  roust  have  protection,  and  a  savoir  tnt^e,  without 
which  he  mfty  struggle  for  years  in  obscurity.  Dupuytren  was  fortunate 
in  both  respects.  At  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  places  were  oflfered 
to  bim  in  the  hospitals  of  several  large  provincial  towns,  but  he  always 
took  care  to  recommend  to  the  post  one  of  the  young  rivals  whose  fame 
or  competition  might  at  a  future  day  become  troublesome  to  bim.  Thus, 
of  five  or  six  competitors  who  originally  opposed  bim,  be  succeeded  in 
placing  one  at  Clermont,  one  at  Rouen,  and  one  at  Strasbourg,  and  he 
finally  vanquished  the  remaining  three — M.  Roux,  M.  Marjolin,  and  M. 
Delpech,  in  the  celebrated  concours  which  took  place  for  the  chair  of 
Operative  ^uj^ery,  on  the  death  of  Sabatier,  in  1812. 
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DapuytreD  owed  bis  appointment  to  the  head  surgeoncy  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu^  where  be  has  ruled,  the  absolute  master,  for  the  last  sixteen  years, 
to  an  accidental  circumstance,  which  deserves  to  be  recorded,  both  as  an 
example  and  a  warning  to  hole*and-corner  surgeons  in  all  quarters.  Pre- 
vious to  the  year  1817,  Pelletan  was  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
Dupuytren,  who  served  under  him  as  second,  soon  became  an  object  of 
jealousy  to  the  old  professor.  Distrust  succeeded  jealousy  ;  then  follow- 
ed  mysteiy,  and,  finally,  a  secret  operation,  by  which  Pelletan  was  com- 
pletely ruined.  In  1817  there  was  a  patient  in  the  female  wards  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu  who  was  affected  with  an  enormous  carcinomatous  tumor  of 
the  upper  arm.  The  disease  extended  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest  and 
to  tbe  neck.  The  bloodvessels  were  altered,  and  several  other  unfavo- 
rable comolications  existed.  On  a  consultation,  Pelletan  advised  an 
operation,  out  Dupuytren,  in  a  forcible  manner,  pronounced  various  rea- 
sons against  any  attempt  to  remove  the  tumor.  Tbe  patient  was'  tmde- 
cided.  In  this  state  of  things,  Pelletan  was  imprudent  enough  to  shut 
bioiself  up  with  a  few  favored  pupils,  and  perform  the  operation  in  pri- 
vate, without  having  informed  Dupuytren,  or  any  other  person  who  was 
absent,  of  bis  intention.  The  patient  died  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
and  this  event  was  followed  by  the  retirement  of  Pelletan. 

The  reputation  of  Dupuytren  as  a  first-rate  sui^eon  was  now  fully  es- 
tablished. His  private  practice  became  considerable,  and  in  1820  the 
assassination  of  tne  Duke  De  Berry  introduced  hin;i  to  court,  thus  laying 
tbe  foundation,  if  not  of  his  professional  reputation,  at  least  of  the  im- 
mense fortune  which  he  has  left  behind  him.  If  report  speak  truly,  the 
surgeon  of  the  HStel  Dieu  on  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time,  lost  the 
9ang'froid  and  presence  of  mind  for  which  be  was  so  remarkable,  and 
committed  two  essential  errors, — one  as  a  practitioner,  the  other  as  a 
courtier.  In  tbe  first  place  he  sounded  the  wound  of  the  Duke, — a  pe« 
Betratiog  wound  of  the  chest !  In  the  next  he  abstained  from  answenog 
tbe  Kin^  when  his  Majesty  addressed  to  him  some  question  in  Latin. 
Little  faith,  perhaps,  will  be  placed  in  the  excellence,  or  even  the  exist- 
ence, of  the  Latinity  of  Louis  XVIIL,  for  since  the  time  of  the  scholarly 
James,  the  classics  have  fallen  into  disrepute  at  courts.  However,  here 
is  the  anecdote  in  detail,  as  told  by  a  man  of  letters.  Immediately  after 
tbe  accident,  Louts,  wbo  loved  his  nephew  tenderly,  entered  tbe  sick 
chamber,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  princes  and  surgeons,  burning  with 
anxiety  to  know  the  probable  issue  of  the  injury,  and  at  the  same  time 
anxious  to  avoid  alarming  the  patient  by  an  imprudent  remark.  The 
King  turned  to  Dupuytren,  whose  appearance  even  then  attracted  bis 
notice.  Nothing  would  have  been  more  simple  than  a  whisper  in  tbe 
ear  of  the  surgeon,  conveying  a  request  for  bis  opinion.  But  so  close 
an  approximation  of  King  and  subject  as  that  species  of  communication 
would  require,  was  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  a  royal  personage, 
and  so  it  was  regarded  by  bis  Majesty,  who  relieved  -himself  from  tbe 
dilenuna  by  reducing  his  question  into  Latin,  presumed  to  be  the  language 
of  physicians,  and  one  with  which  the  patient  was  known  to  be  but  slea-** 
deny  acquainted.  But  the  words  fell  dead  from  the  royal  lips.  No  answer 
was  returned  to  them  by  Dupuytren,  whether  from  indispoeitioD  to  reply. 
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igDoraoce  of  the  language,  or  confusion  at  the  scene,  and  M«  Dubois, 
who  ba[^ened  to  be  present,  answered  for  bim. 

It  was,  bowever,  rarely  indeed  that  Dupuytren  allowed  himself  to  be 
surprised.  If  he  was  excelled  in  a  few  particulars  by  some  surgeons,--* 
'if,  for  example,  as  we  admit,  M.  Roux  was  quicker  and  more  dexterous 
at  an  operation, — Dessauit  more  brilliant  as  a  professor, — Boyer  more 
prudent  and  humane,  and  Marjolin  more  profound, — there  was  none  who 
could  compare  with  him  for  imperturbability  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  ae* 
cidents  or  untoward  circumstances, — none  whose  eye  was  more  certain, 
or  whose  hand  was  more  firm.  Like  other  surgeons,  he  has  made  mis- 
takes. He  has  opened  an  aneurism  for  an  abscess,  and  has  cut  for  the 
stone  when  no  calculus  existed  in  the  bladder ;  but  such  errors  only  gave 
to  Dupuytren  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  superiority.  They  never 
disconcerted  him.  Thus,  upon  one  occasion,  when  extirpating  a  tunwr 
from  the  neck,  he  accidentally  opened  a  large  vein,  and  the  patient  ex- 

Eired  in  an  instant,  from  the  admixture  of  air  with  the  blood.  Without 
eing  affected  by  an  accident  which  would  have  disconcerted  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  practised  men,  he  coolly  turned  to  the  class  at  once,  to 
discuss  the  cause  of  death  in  an  extemporaneous  lecture  which  has  sel- 
dom been  surpassed  or  equalled  for  the  excellence  of  its  matter  and  ar- 
rangement. 

It  was,  indeed,  as  a  clinical  professor  that  Dupuyfren  obtained  the  sur- 

Gssing  reputation  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  European  surgeons, 
e  succeeded,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu^  the  most  eloquent  lecturer  that  France 
ever  produced,  and  in  his  new  office  not  only  sustained  the  character  of 
the  school  at  its  full  height,  but  raised  the  clinical  -  instruction  to  a  point 
which  must  be  regarded  as  Kttle  short  of  perfection.  The  ^^  Lemons 
Orales,"  published  under  his  direction,  and  from  which  so  many  lectures 
have  been  translated,  convey,  perfect  as  they  are,  but  a  feeble  idea  of 
the  rich  and  well-selected  materials  which  he  has  been  for  years  submit- 
ting, without  intermission,  to  the  attention  of  the  pupils  of  the  hospital. 
Dupuytren  was  not  what  is  usually  called  an  orator.  He  seldom  had  re^'. 
course  to  literary  embellishment,  or  borrowed  from  the  works  of  others  ; 
but  his  elocution  was  simple  and  elegant.  Weariness  never  stole  ovei^ 
bis  audience  during  the  lecture,  from  the  assemblage  of  useless  details, 
or  superfluotis  repetitions.  On  the  contrary,  bis  discourse,  which  flowed 
from  bim  with  the  ease  and  fluency  of  a  perusal,  was  stored  with  facta 
selected  from  bis  own  practice,  and  arranged  with  a  clearness  that 
showed  how  perfectly  he  understood  and  had  studied  every  branch  of 
tbe  art. 

As  an  operative  surgeon  he  was  successful,  without  being  brilliant ;  in-  • 
deed  it  is  notorious  that  be  failed  much  less  frequently  than  his  rival  at 
La  Chariii^  M.  Roux,  who,  in  spite  of  his  wonderful  dexterity,  and  ex- 
cellent method  of  manoeuvring  with  the  knife,  lost  at  least  three  patients 
for  every  two  of  Dupuytren.  The  cause  of  this  difference  is  easily 
explained.  Surgery  is  no  longer  what  it  was  a  century  ago, — ^the  art  of 
lawfully  cutting  and  backing  the  human  body.  A  more  rational  direction 
is  given  to  the  studies  of  those  who  commence  their  surgical  career. 
These  first  apply  themselves  to  medicine  as  the  parent  art,  and  re^  ard 
surgery  in  its  true  acceptation,  vis.,  as  a  branch  of  medicine,  in  wh.':b 
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the  occasional  employment  of  instruments  is  demanded.  How  numerous 
are  the  diseases  awarded  to  what  is  called  "  surgical  practice  "  which  not 
only  are  "  internal,"  but  are  quite  beyond  the  teach  of  instruments ! 
Regarding  surgery  in  this  its  true  sense,  we  hesitate  not  to  place  the  late 
Baron  Dupuytren  at  the  head  of  European  surgery.  He  operated  with 
great  dexterity  and  with  immoveable  sang-froid.  But  his  chief  qualities 
consisted  in  the  perfect  correctness  of  his  diagnosis,  and  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  he  managed  the  therapeutic  treatment  of  his  patients. 
Id  the  great  majority  of  all  descriptions  of  cases,  the  great  difficulty  is  to 
establish  a  correct  diagnosis,  for  on  that  alone  can  treatment  be  correctly 
founded.  The  one  is  subjective  to  the  other,  and  is  a  secondary  branch 
of  the  art.  In  diagnosis  Dupuytren  was  equalled  by  no  surgeon  of  his 
time.  A  few  questions,  often  put  in  the  most  careless  tone,  a  single 
look,  the  application  of  the  hand  on  the  abdomen,  were  sufficient  to  re- 
veal indications,  which,  assembled  in  his  mind  with  almost  inconceivable 
rapidity,  afforded  conclusions  to  the  surgeon  that  seldom  if  ever  were 
erroneous.  Not  that  he  was  infallible  ;  and  it  was  a  reproach  that  he  did 
not  evince  that  frankness  of  manner  and  readiness  to  acknowledge  the 
commission  of  an  error,  which  should  distinguish  all  men,  and  especially 
surgeons.  So  far  from  exhibiting  a  willingness  to  admit  the  commission 
of  a  blunder,  Dupuytren  was  not  ashamed  to  resort  to  unblushing  false- 
hood to  conceal  it.  On  one  occasion,  for  instance,  at  the  Hotel  Dteu, 
where  the  intestine  had  been  opened  during  the  operation  for  strangulated 
hernia,  Dupuytren,  when  showing  the  piece  to  the  class,  forcibly  thrust 
his  6nger  through  the  incision,  and  dilated  with  eloquence  on  the  curious 
way  in  which  gangrenous  inflammation  sometimes  cuts  through  the  tn/M- 
tine  like  a  knye^  ahhough  the  interne  by  his  side  (at  the  risk,  as  he  him- 
self said,  of  being  kicked)  now  and  then  gave  the  professor  a  hint  that  be 
was  mistaken,  and  that  the  opening  which  he  demonstrated  was  not  due 
to  inflammation  but  to  the  bistoury.  Traits  of  this  kind  were  not  unfre- 
quent.  The  amow-proprt  of  Dupuytren  even  pushed  him  to  the  publi- 
cation of  inaccuracies  where  he  was  certain  of  being  detected.  Thus 
in  his  ^^  Le9ons  Orales,"  and  long  before  them,  in  1824,  he  boasted  that 
the  mortality  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  was  reduced  to  1  patient  in  20,  1  in  19, 
or  1  in  18,  as  a  mean  term  ;  but  authentic  documents,  since  published 
by  the  authority  of  the  Council-general  of  hospitals,  showed  that  at  that 
very  period  the  mortality  amounted  to  1  in  14. 

As  a  writer  his  reputation  is  neither  great  nor  extended.  He  was,  in 
fact,  so  occupied  by  practical  duties  that  he  had  not  time  to  write.  It 
was  chiefly  as  a  clinical  professor  that  he  shone  ;  and  during  the  twenty 
years  that  he  gave  instraction,  the  clinical  school  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  has 
produced  more  brilliant  surgeons,  and  disseminated  more  new  and 
wholesome  ideas  on  surgery,  than  any  other  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
Europe. 

If  Dupuytren,  however,  did  not  himself  write,  yet  his  ideas  have  been 
taken  up  and  published  by  others,  and  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of  diflS- 
dilty  to  enumerate  a  number  of  excellent  works,  of  memoirs  which  have 
covered  their  authors  with  renown,  that  were  taken  from  the  fertile  source 
of  bis  clinical  instruction.  The  little  which  Dupuytren  has  furnished 
from  his  own  pen,  is  to  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy^ 
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and  in  the  Dictionary  of  Medicine.  Aniongst  the  most  remarkable  we 
may  enumerate,  in  anatomy^  Researches  on  the  Spleen,  on  the  Veins  of 
Bones,  on  Fibi;ous  and  Erectile  Tissue  : — in  physiology^  on  the  Nerves 
of  the  Tongue,  on  the  Motions  of  the  Brain,  on  Absorption,  and  on  the 
Influence  of  the  Eighth  Pair  of  Nerves  z^tn  pathological  anatomy^  Me- 
moirs on  the  Neck  of  the  Long  Bones,  on  False  Membranes,  on  Ampu- 
tation of  the  Lower  Jaw-bone,  on  Ligature  of  certain  Arteries,  on  Frac* 
ture  of  the  Fibula,  on  ArtiGcial  Anus,  on  Diabetes  Mellitus,  on  Congeni- 
tal Luxation,  and  on  Retraction  of  the  Fingers.  It  is  said  that  he  has' 
left  an  unpublished  treatise  '^  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Glands.'' 

Besides  these  permanent  '^  titles,"  Dupuytren  has  modified  a  great 
number  of  ^operations,  and  is  the  author  of  several  most  useful  instru- 
ments. For  example,  his  enterotome  is  sufficient  alone  to  have  immor- 
talized any  reputation  ;  indeed  we  should  be  inclined  to  place  his  opera- 
tion for  artificial  anus  after  that  of  lithotrity,  and  it  is  infinitely  more  suc- 
cessful- Thus,  up  to  1824,  forty-one  operations,  the  greater  part  of 
which  had  been .  rendered  necessary  by  gangrene  of  strangulated  hernia, 
were  performed  with  the  enterotome.  Of  these  only  three  were  tinsuc- 
cessful  ;  the  remaining  38  patients  were  cured  without  any  accident  or 
risk.  Since  1824,  at  least  100  operations  of  the  same  kind  have  been 
performed,  and  with  similar  results.  Dupuytren  also  invented  a  double- 
bladed  bistoury  for  the  bilateral  o|)eration,  a  cataract  needle,  a  compres- 
sor in  cases  of  hemorrhage,  a  porte-ligature  ;  and,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
lie  has  introduced  excellent  modifications  of  most  of  the  great  operations 
in  surgery. 

By  his  death  the  science  has  lost  one  of  its  most  solid  ornaments,  and 
the  school  of  medicine  in  Paris  its  most  accomplished  professor.  The 
void  which  he  has  left  is  immense.  Who  can  fill  it  ?  Who  can  now 
succeed  to  that  chair  with  eclat,  which  has  been  filled  by  Dessiiuk,  Pel- 
letan,  and  Dupuytren  ?  That  it  will  even  be  filled  to  the  best  advantage 
which  circumstances  admit,  we  have  reason  to  disbelieve.  Intrigue  is  at 
work,  and  there  is  cause  to  engender^a  fear  amongst  the  profession  in 
Paris,  that  the  clinical  instruction  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  will  be  intrusted  to 
one  of  the  worst  clinical  lecturers  in  that  capital.  M.  Roux  removed 
to  the  hospital  on  Monday,  March  l3t,  and  his  place  will  be  filled  by 
Velpeau. — LanceL 


CASE  OF  SPECTEA  OF  THE    RIGHT  EYE— CATARACT  AND   ARTIH- 
CIAL   OR   FALSE    PUPIL  OF   THE   LEFT    EYE. 

BY   EDWARD  J.  DAVENPORT,   M.D.  " 
fCommunicatad  for  th«  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Reuben  Curtis,  seventy-two  years  of  age,  farmer — Hanover,  Mass. 
applied  April  1835,  with  defective  vision  of  the  right  eye.  He  states 
that  the  difficulty  consists  in  the  appearance  of  black  specks  ^^  before 
bis  eyes."  He  first  began  to  notice  ihero  about  three  years  since,  and 
while  engaged  in  reading  ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  they  appear  except 
when  applying  his  eyes  upon  small  objects,  as  in  reading  and  wriMng. 
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At  first  tbey  continually  increased  in  density  and  number,  but  afterwards 
tbey  diwinisbed.  They  bad  ibe  appearance,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  of  small  black  motes,  round  and  resembling  the  head  of  a  fly; 
and  they  varied  in  size  from  time  to  time,  being  sometimes  no  larger 
than  the  bead  of  a  pin^and  at  others  apparently  of  the  size  of  a  pea. 

Of  late  these  spectra  have  assumed  the  appearance  of  luminous  and 
very  brilliant  objects  (thus  approaching  to  photopsia  or  lucid  spectra),  of 
a  reddish  or  purplish  hue.  The  patient .  describes  them  as  being  very 
beautiful ;  and  as  occurring  when  bis  eyes  are  directed  towards  luminous 
objects,  as  the  fire ;  and  also  not  unfrequently  in  the  night,  and  when 
bis  eyes  are  closed.  .  All  these  spectra,  Mr.  C.  frels  confident  are  sta- 
tiofiary — a  very  unfavorable  symptom  in  the  opinion  of  some  eminent 
writers  upon  this  subject. 

As  regards  bis  present  power  of.  vision,  Mr.  C.  is  able  to  read, 
with  the  aid  of  convex  glasses  of  a  high  magnifying  power*,  small 
print  with  considerable  facility,  but  he  complains  that  the  letters  appear 
to  be  smaller  and  finer  than  natural  (which  may  be  owing  to  his  glasses 
not  being  sufliciently  convex  for  the  state  of  his  eyes)  ;  and  what  is  of 
more  consequence  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view — that  after  reading  a 
short  time,  be  finds  a  '^  blur  over  bis  eyes  "  and  the  letters  becdme  in- 
distinct. His  vision,  however,  enables  him  to  pursue  without  much  dif- 
ficulty his  usual,  avocations. 

The  pupil  of  the  diseased  eye  (I  say  of  the  eye  afiected  with  spectra, 
because,  as  will  be  directly  mentioned,  the  vision  of  the  opposite  eye  is 
much  impaired  from  an  accident)  is  preternaturally  contracted  and  pos- 
sesses litde  motion.  The  deep-seated  humors  are  somewhat  opaque. 
The  iris  is  of  a  dark  hazel  color.  The  corneae  are  flattened,  but  clear 
and  transparent,  and  without  a'trace  of  the  marginal  opacity  peculiar  to 
persons  of  advanced  age,  known  under  the  name  of  areas  senilis.  The 
eyeballs  are  deeply  set  in  the  bead.  In  reading,  Mr.  C.  prefers  a  strong 
light,  and  requires  to  have  object?  viewed  strongly  illuminated. 

He  has  experienced  no  pain  either  in  the  eye  or  neighboring  parts. 
His  health  is  good  ;  and  his  habits  are  temperate,  except  in  the  use  of 
tobaecoj  in  which  he  indulges  to  excess. 

The  vision  of  the  left  eye,  I  have  said,  was  impaired  by  an  injury  re- 
ceived from  the  knotted  end  of  a  whip-cord  striking  with  violence  upon 
the  eye,  probably  upon  the  cornea. 

This  injury  occurred  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  was  followed  by 
severe  inflammation  and  immediate  loss  of  vision  ;  so  that  he  despaired 
of  ever  seeing  again  with  this  eye,  but  within  a  few  years  a  spontaneous 
improvement  in  vision  has  taken  place.  Upon  examination  of  the  eye, 
the  natural  pupil  was  found  to  be  elliptical  and  irregular,  considerably  di- 
lated, and  liaving  its  motions  much  restricted,  (perhaps  by  adhesions  of 
the  uvea  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens),  but  it  is  not  insensible  to  the  stimulus 
of  the  light. 
—  "  '■" ' '       '  ' '  I  ■■■  I ■  ■■    I     ■  .1 

•  In  Mr.  Cortli'8  eyes  we  lutre  an  Instance  in  which  convex  gtaaaes  are  necessary  to  enable  a  per> 
•on  to  see  disUnt  ai  well  as  near  objects,  as  is  senerally  the  case  after  operations  for  cataract.  VVitti 
liaference  to  this  state  of  the  optic  apparatus,  Haekensie  says,  Ch.  XVIfl.  Sec.  11, "  Although  Uie 
oye,  alter  middle  life,  loses  the  power  of  distinguishing  near  objecta  with  correctness,  it  generaUw 
retains  the  sight  of  those  that  are  distant.  Instances,  however,  are  not  wanting  of  persons  of  ha-^ 
f«aoed  ige  revtftring  Um  tld  of  Ooiitsz  ^Imbm  to  anable  tiiam  lo  mo  dltttat  m  well  m  nair  oiyacia.'* 
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The  capsule  is  perfectly  opaque,  and  has  the  appearance  of  blotting 
paper  which  has  been  immersed  in  water  ;  the  lens  also  being  opaque, 
presents  an  instance  of  capsulo-lentioular  cataract.  But  the  most  remark- 
able circumstance,  and  that  which  explains  the  spontaneous  improvement 
of  vision,  is  the  occurrence  of  an  artificial  pupil,  produoed,  do  doubt,  by 
the  same  accident  that  occasioned  the  cataract. 

This  false  or  artificial  pupil  is  at  the  lower  and  external  edge  of  the 
iris,  and  was  caused  by  a  separation  of  the  circumference  of  the  iris  from 
the  choroid,  where  it  adheres  to  the  ciliary  ligament.  And  it  was  from 
observing  an  accident  precisely  of  this  kind,  that  the  celebrated  surgeon 
Scarpa  was  led  to  adopt  the  mode  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil  by  sepa- 
rating with  a  cataract  needle  the  outer  edge  of  the  iris  from  the  choroid 
coat.  This  mode  has  been  called  the  operation  for  artificial  pujril  by 
separation.  Through  this  oval  fissure  or  false  pupil,  which  is  larger  than 
the  natural  pupil,  appears  a  portion  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  opaque 
lens ;  and  here  the  lens  has  evidently  been  diminished  in  size  from  ab- 
sorption, leaving  a  transparent  opening  between  its  margin  and  the  ciliary 
ligament,  through  which  the  rays. of  light  find  a  passage  to  the  eye,  and 
thus  enable  him  to  distinguish  objects  with  considerable  distinctness. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe,  however,  that  in  looking  straight  forward 
with  this  eye  he  has  but  an  inconsiderable  degree  of  vision,  but  objects 
are  most  distinctly  seen  in  looking  obliquely  upwards. 

In  connection  with  the  diseased  state  of  the  right  eye,  it  becomes  in- 
teresting to  inquire  in  what  manner,  and  with  what  chartce  of  success,  an 
operation  could  be  performed  upon  the  left  eye  for  the  removal  of  the 
cataract.  The  operation  by  depression  or  displacement  is,  for  obvious 
reasons,  objectionable  in  this  case  :  the  flatness  of  the  cornea,  together 
with  the  small  size  of  the  anterior  chamber  and  the  depth  of  the  eye  io 
the  socket,  would  present  serious  but  by  no  means  insuperable  obstacles* 
to  the-  operation  by  extraction^  the  incision  through  the  cornea  being 
made  upwards  :  the  operation  by  dissolution  would  involve  less  hazarci, 
and  should  the  lens^  prove  to  be  hard,  which  from  the  age  of  the  patient, . 
and  from  some  other  circumstances,  as  the  color,  &c.  is  not  improbable, 
then  the  cataract  being  pressed  forward  and  kept  in  contact  with  the  cor- 
nea by  means  of  the  cataract  needle  introduced  through  the  scjerotic,  the 
operator  should  immediately  proceed  to  extract  through  a  section  of  the 
cornea.  It  would  appear  in  the  above  case  that  absorption  of  the  body 
of  the  lens  had  taken  place  to  a  certain  extent.  Whether  it  is  a  common 
occurrence  in  adults,  for  absorption  of  the  lens  to  take  place,  and  to 
Vfhsx  extent,  the  integrity  of  the  capsule  remaining  unimpaired,  are  points 
of  inquiry  upon  which  information  is  respectfully  requested. 

For  the  disease  of  the  right  eve,  the  patient  was  recommended  to  take 
blue  pill,  to  be  followed  with  inuision  of  senna  ;  to  blister  the  nape  of  the  • 
neck  ;  to  adopt  a  diet  of  vegetable  and  farinaceous  food  chiefly  ;  to 
avoid  stimulants  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  to  refrain  from  exercising 
his  eyes  upon  small  objects. 

Boston,  ^prily  1835. 
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MASSACHUSETTS   GENERAL    HOSPITAL.— SURGICAL   REPORT. 

POFLITXAL   AlfXURISM   CVBSD   BT  TTIHG   THE   FXMORAL   ABTXRT. 

[Oommunleatad  for  tlra  Boiton  Medical  and  Borgtcal  Joarnal.J 

Peter  Brainard,  set.  28,  mariner,  East  Cambridge,  Dec.  11,  1834. 
About  three  weeks  since,  patient,  while  at  sea,  perceived  pain  and  swell- 
ing about  outer  hamstring,  but  was  able  to  keep  about  for  a  week,  when 
the  pain  became  so  severe  that  be  was  obliged  to  give  up  work.  Says 
that  previous  to  this  trouble,  he  made  great  exertions  with  the  rest  of  the 
crew  to  save  the  vessel  during  a  stonn.  He  has  been  attended  by  Dr. 
Hooker,  who  reports  that  pulsation  has  been  evident  in  -the  tumor,  which 
was  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  He  has  had  constant  pain  in  the  part  af- 
fected, preventing  sleep  at  night.  Has  taken  purgatives  within  a  week. 
Had  gonorrhoea  6ve  months  since,  which  has  never  been  entirely  cured. 
Has  taken  spirit  freely. 

At  the  present  time  the  knee  is  swollen  to  more  than  double  its  natural 
size.  No  pulsation  evident  in  the  ham ;  the  swelling  extends  several 
inches  above  the  knee  i  bowels  open  with  medicine.  Pulse  140  ;  tongue 
furred.  Ten  leeches  to  the  knee — afterwards  fomentations  of  bitter 
b«rbs. 

R.    Pulv.  Ipecac.  Bj. 

Hyd.  Submur.  gr.  vj.     M. 

Diet — Liquid,  farinaceous. 

12. — Reports  more  comfortable  ;  slept  more  in  the  night  than  for  a 
long  time  previous.  Knee  continues  much  swollen.  Vomited  a  little  ; 
three  dejections  ;  pulse  130. 

-  13. — Swelling  of  the  knee  much  diminished.  Says  chief  pain  is  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  and  in  the  malleoli.  Two  dejections  ; 
pulse  120.  Tongue  nearly  clean.  Eight  leeches  to  knee.  Continue 
fomentations. 

15. — Was  kept  awake  by  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  last  night ; 
DOW  more  comfortable.  A  distinct  tumor  is  perceived  in  the  outer  part 
of  the  bam,  which  diminishes  in  size  upon  compression  of  the  femoral 
artery.  Tongue  well ;  pulse  100.  Diet — Milk,  rice,  or  rye  hastypud- 
ding.     Six  leeches  to  the  knee. 

17. — The  knee  reduced  in  size  ;  very  little  pain  ;  the  tumor  in  the 
ham  more  distinct ;  pulsation  very  evident ;  feels  very  well. 

19. — ^No  pain,  except  about  the  malleoli ;  sleeps  well ;  is  allowed 
bread  and  butter. 

23. — Limb  reduced  nearly  to  the  natural  size.     Omit  fomentations. 

'21. — Operation^  by  Dr.  Haytoard,  at  12  o* clocks  M. — The  limb  being 
placed  in  a  suitable  position,  an  incision  four  inches  in  length  was  made 
through  the  integuments,  in  the  direction  of  the6bresof  the  sartorius  muscle, 
commencing  at  a  point  one-third  distant  from  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
thigh.  This  was  continued  until  the  internal  edge  of  the  sartorius  was 
exposed.  Upon  raising  the  muscle,  the  sheath  of  the  artery  was  brought 
into  view  :  this  having  been  opened  for  the  distance  of  about  an  inch, 
with  a.scalpel  and  director,  an  aneurism  needle,  armed  with  a  ligature, 
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was  passed  under  the  artery,  and  the  ligature  tightened.  The  pulsation 
immediately  ceased  in  the  tumor,  and  the  foot  and  leg  became  cold.  A 
super6cial  artery  was  wounded  during  the  operation,  but  dfd  not  require 
a  ligature.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  then  brought  into  contact,  and 
retained  so  by  adhesive  straps.  Flannel  was  applied  to  the  leg  and  foot. 
3,  P.  M. — Foot  and  leg  of  nearly  the  natural  temperature.  Severe 
pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  extending  through  the  groin  and  into 
the  abdomen. 

R.    Tr.  Op.  gtt.  XXX. 

28. — No  pain  in  the  thigh  and  groin  ;  much  pain  is  the  head  ;  gene- 
rally uncomfortable.  Skin  hot  and  dry  ;  tongue  dry,  coated  at  the  back 
part.    Pulse  130,  full  and  hard.    No  dejection.    Venesection,  ad  Sviij. 

R.     Sol.  Mag.  Sulph.  Siij. 

If  hot,  P.  M.  the  following  : 

R.     Liq.  Ammon.  Acet.  Sj* 
Sp.  -Eth.  Nit.  3j.    M. 

3j.  every  two  hours.     Diet — liquid,  farinaceous  ;  balm  tea  for  drink. 

29. — No  pain  ;  an  uncomfortable  sensation  about  the  head.  Pulse 
130,  quite  hard.  Tongue  moist.  Venesection  ad  S^ij.  Afterwards 
pulv.  ipec.  et.  op.  gr.  x. 

30. — Reports  better  ;  the  skip  more  moist ;  tongue  moist ;  pulse  100, 
less  hard  and  full.  Some  pain  in  the  head  this  morning  ;  none  now  ; 
two  dejections. 

31. — Took  an  opiate  last  ev^ening  ;  slept  well  ;  the  wound  dressed, 
and  the  edges  nearly  united.     No  pain  ;  bowels  open  ;  pulse  108. 

Jan.  1st. — Improving.     Pulse  more  natural ;  tongue  slightly  coated. 

5. — Doing  well.     Omit  mixture. 

7. — Wound  healing  ;  appetite  good.     Diet — bread  and  milk. 

12. — Ligature  came  away. 

16. — Doing  well  ;  tumor  in  the  ham  nearly  disappeared  ;  bowels  re- 
gular.   Wound  open  a  little  at  the  upper  part.     Discharged  well. 

Boston^  ^prily  1835. 


EFFECTS   OF    MASTURBATION   ON   VISION. 

To  the  EdUor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — Having  read  with  much  interest  the  remarks  of  your  esteemed 
correspondent  Dr.'W.  on  the  effects  of  Masturbation  upon  the  health 
and  the  integrity  of  the  mental  faculties,  I  beg  leave  to  request  any  infor- 
mation bis  extensive  opportunities  for  observation  and  practical  knowledge 
may  have  afforded  him,  of  the  effects  of  that  habit  upon  the  organs  of 
vision,  and  especially  upon  the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  eye. 

I  make  this  request  with  a  considerable  degree  of  reluctance,  being 
sensible  that  Dr.  W.'s  time  roust  be  fully  occupied  with  affairs  of  much 
public  and  private  importance.  Yours  truly,  D. 

Bostony  Aprils  1835. 
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SMALLPOX    AND    VARIOLOID. 

It  is  by  no  means  customary,  as  our  readers  are  well  aware,  to  copy  into 
this  Journal,  which  professes  to  record  well-established  facts,  anonymous 
articles  from  other  publications.  We  have  reprinted,  however,  from  the 
Connecticut  Courier,  the  following  paper  signed  by  a  phyaicianj  because 
it  contains  important  observations  on  the  subject  of  smallpox  and  varioloid. 
Our  own  personal  experience  justifies  us  in  saying  that  the  assertions  of 
the  author  are  strictly  true,  and  therefore  worth  preservation  in  the  medi- 
cal library.  We  regret,  extremely,  that  the  writer,  who  shows  himself 
to  be  a  careful  observer  of  the  character  of  diseases,  does  not  communi- 
cate his  lucubrations  to  the  medical  periodicals,  where  they  would  be 
sure  of  meeting  the  eyes  of  those  who  would  be  most  profited  by  them. 

"  Contagious  diseases,  from  what  causes  we  know  not,  spread  much 
more  readily  at  one  time  than  they  do  at  another.  This  has  been  the 
case  with  the  smallpox  during  the  last  winter.  It  has  been  very  preva- 
lent in  New  York,  and  it  has  been  communicated,  for  the  most  part  from 
this  point,  to  different  parts  of  New  £ngland. 

The  varioloid  is  a  modified  smallpox,  appearing,  as  facts  have  demon- 
strated, equally  in  those  who  have  had  the  regular  smallpox,  and  in  those 
who  have  had  the  vaccine  disease.  Of  course  there  do  not  so  many  of 
the  former  have  the  varioloid,  as  of  the  latter,  because  in  every  commu- 
nity there  is  a  vastly  greater  number  of  those  who  have  been  vaccinated, 
than  of  those  who  have  had  the  smallpox.  Both  classes  of  individuals 
being  equally  liable,  the  greater  class  will  have  the  greater  number  at- 
tacked. The  varioloid  differs  from  smallpox,  not  in  nature  but  in  de^ee. 
While  therefore  the  smallpox  will  give  the  varioloid  to  those  who  have 
been  vaccinated,  those  who  have  never  been  vaccinated  will  take  the 
smallpox  from  the  varioloid.  The  smallpox  has  a  regular  course,  which 
is  finished  in  a  certain  number  of  days.  The  varioloid,  on  the  contrary, 
though  it  appears  when  it  first  breaks  out,  like  the  smallpox,  never  comes 
to  the  same  degree  of  maturity,  but  has  a  short  course,  the  length  of 
which  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  system  is  protected  by  vac- 
cination. We  occasionally  have  a  case  in  which  the  protective  power  of 
the  cowpock  is  so  far  lost,  that  the  varioloid  vies  in  severity  with  the 
smallpox  itself,  though  commonly  it  is  a  very  mild  and  short  disease. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  vaccination,  it  is  very  important  to  keep  in 
view  this  fact — that  the  vaccinated  are  by  no  means  as  liable  to  take  the 
varioloid,  as  the  unvaccinated  are  to  take  the  smallpox.  Whenever  a  case 
of  smallpox  occurs,  a  great  many  of  those  who  have  been  vaccinated  are 
ordinarily  exposed,  yet  very  few,  perhaps  even  none  of  them,  are  attack- 
ed with  the  varioloid.  But  the  same  degree  of  exposure,  in  the  same 
number  of  unvaccinated  persons,  would  be  followed  by  many  cases  of  the 
smallpox.  A  man  in  Preston,  Conn,  who  had  the  varioloid,  went  into  a 
■hop  where  there  were  several  individnaLiy  ail  of  whom  but  one  had  been 
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vaccinated.  That  one  took  the  smallpox,  but  none  of  the  rest  took  the 
varioloid. 

Vaccination,  when  done  immediately  after  exposure  to  the  smallpox, 
is  a  perfect  preventive,  as  has  been  satisfactorily  proved.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  The  smallpox  does  not  make  its  appearance  till  a  fortnight 
after  exposure,  while  the  cowpock  acquires  its  full  influence  on  the  sys- 
tem several  days  before  this  period  has  elapsed.  When  vaccination^ is 
delayed  six  or  more  days  after  exposure  to  the  smallpox,  the  protection  is 
not  complete — the  smallpox  is  modified  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  ac- 
cording to  the  progress  of  the  cowpock,  and  takes  therefore  the  form  of 
the  varioloid.  Two  infants  were  attacked  with  smallpox,  before  the  cow- 
pock had  arrived  at  that  stage  which  is  attended  with  constitutional  symp- 
toms. The  pocks  were  in  these  instances  very  few  in  number,  and  ran 
through  their  course  rapidly,  affecting  the  patiept  no  more  than  chicken- 
pox  ordinarily  does. 

How  far  can  We  place  reliance  on  thq  protective  influence  of  vaccina- 
tion ?  It  appears  clear,  from  the  facts  which  have  come  under  the  wri- 
ter's notice,  as  well  as  from  the  whole  history  of  vaccination,  that  those 
who  are  vaccinated  are  far  less  liable  to  take  the  smallpox  than  those  who 
are  not  vaccinated,  and  that  when  they  do  take  it  they  have  it  in  a  mild 
form,  stripped  of  its  danger  and  its  loathsomeness.  We  may  remark  here 
that  we  have  good  reason  to  think  that  complete  protection  may  be 
obtained  by  re-vaccination." 


THE   SPRINGFIELD   SOMNAMBULIST   AGAIN. 

It  is  stated  in  a  Springfield  paper  that  Miss  Jane  C.  Rider,*the  subject 
of  the  extraordinary  paroxysms  of  somnambulism,  an  account  of  which 
appeared  in  this  Journal  some  time  since,  has  had  a  recurrence  of  similar 
paroxysms. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  we  heartily  approve  of  the  suggestion,  that 
with  the  permission  of  her  friends  and  medical  attendant,  Miss  Rider 
should  be  placed  in  this  city  or  vicinity,  so  as  to  test  more  perfectly  the 
reality  and  extent  of  those  phenomena,  the  relation  of  which  excited  the 
astonishment  of  some,  and  the  incredulity  of  others.  As  animal  magne- 
tism seems  of  late  to  have  called  forth  the  attention  as  well  of  the  scienti- 
fic as  of  the  curious,  it  might  be  well  to  ascertain  the  analogy  or  connec- 
tion, if  any,  between  these  obscure  states  of  the  nervous  (mental)  and 
physical  systems. 

An  Action  for  lAbeL — A  trial  has  been  had  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  of  some  considerable  interest — Dr.  Isaac  F.  Merkle 
venue  Dr.  Marinus  Willet —growing  out  of  a  misunderstanding  between 
those  gentlemen,  in  relation  to  the  medical  treatment  of  a  patient.  After 
a  thorough  examination,  in  which  several  physicians  were  called  upon  for 
opinions,  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  An  appeal,  howe- 
yer,  has  been  made  from  the  decision,  and  a  new  trial  will  probably  take 
place.  The  editors  of  the  U.  S.  Journal  remark — "  We  know  neither 
of  the  parties  concerned,  but  we  iihould  be  glad  to  see  an  example  or  two 
made,  by  a  jury  of  our  country,  of  some  of  those  talking  doctors,  who 
look  for  nothir^  ehe  to  do,  and  who,  unfortunately  for  the  character  of  the 
profesaion,  exist  among  us." 
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Epidemic  at  Dedham. — Sinc«  the  pubiicatioo  of  oar  last  weekly  number, 
we  have  been  informed^that  an  epidemic  disease  of  an  alarming  character 
has  appeared  among  the  operatives  in  the  woollen  factory  at  Dedhaoi. 
The  most  prominent  symptoms  that  have  as  yet  presented  themselves  in 
the  cases  of  the  sickness  alluded  to,  render  it  almost  certain  that  the  dis- 
ease is  typhous  fever.  The  only  case  which  has  thus  far  terminated  fa- 
tally, has  been  submitted  to  a  post-mortem  examination  ;  and  the  result 
of  the  autopsy  disclosed  indubitable  evidence  of  extensive  disease  per- 
vading in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  mucous  membrane  throughout  the 
alimentary  canal. 


Dental  Charges. — A  case  was  decided  on  Wednesday  last,  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  in  this  city,  against  a  dentist,  who  claimed  what  was 
considered  an  exorbitant  price  for  a  simple  operation.  Although  we  made 
arrangements  for  obtaining  the  facts,  together  with  the  testimony  of  seve- 
ral distinguished  dentists  who  were  called  upon,  by  some  untoward  mis- 
hap the  reporter's  minutes  have  not  been  prepared.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely unjust,  therefore,  to  attempt  a  history  of  the  transaction,  without 
knowing  precisely  the  story  of  each  par^y — both  being  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  worth  and  respectability  in  the  community. 


Washington  Medical  College, — Ten  young  gentlemen  received  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  in  Medicine  at  this  School  on  the  19th  of  March.  Several 
appointments,  it  is  said,  of  professors,  will  be  made  there,  in  the  course 
of  next  month. 

Remedy  for  Ringtoorm. — An  English  physician  recommends,  as  an 
effectual  remedy  for  ringworm,  a  lotion  composed  of  the  ''  liver  of  sul- 
phur "  of  the  shops,  and  water,  in  the  proportionof  half  a  drachm  or  more 
of  the  former  to  ene  ounce  of  the  latter.  This  is  to  be  applied  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  the  diseased  parts,  previous  to  each  application,  being  well 
washed  with  soap  and  warm  water.  '^  Gas  water  '^  is  said  to  be  frequently 
and  successfully  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 


Hiccough, — What  would  be  a  remedy  for  an  obstinate  hiccough,  which 
comes  on  nearly  every  day,  and  lasting  ten,  twelve,  and  sometimes  twea-' 
ty-four  hours  ? — A  correspondent  has  a  colored  man  under  his  care,  who 
suffers  severely  in  this  way  ;  but  he  has  thus  far  afforded  the  patient  only 
temporary  relief  by  the  administration  of  emetics,  all  other  medicines 
being  wholly  useless.  Communications  upon  the  subject,  would  greatly 
oblige  the  gentleman  who  solicits  the  information. 


Wearing  Flannels, — As  the  genial  sunshine  of  spring  advances,  those 
accustomed  to  wearing  ffannel  uoder-garments  are  too  much  disposed  to 
lay  them  suddenly  aside.  This  is  an  error  of  great  magnitude.  Keep 
them  on  till  the  east  wind  is  no  longer  elaborated  ;  till  the  flowers  are 
blooming  in  the  < fields,  and  a  uniform  atmospheric  temperature  is  esta- 
blished. A  multitude,  annually,  are  hurried  to  an  early  grave,  in  the 
very  meridian  of  life,  in  consequence  of  not  understandings  or  by  neg- 
lecting, this  simple  thoagh  important  advice. 
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India  Rubber  Ear-trumpet, — ^AmoDg  the  countless  number  of  ingenious 
contrivances  growing  out  of  the  successful  manufacture  of  India  rubber, 
is  an  ear-trumpet,  which  promises  to  be  a  really  useful  instrument  for  the 
partially  deaf.  The  flexibility  of  the  tube  is  advantageous,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  apparatus  may  be  carried  very  conveniently  in  a 
small  side  pocket. 


Operation  of  LUhotomy  in  Infants. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Practical  Medicine,  M.  Guersent  gave  an  account  of  three  operations  for 
the  stone,  which  he  had  just  performed  upon  children.  The  first,  an  in- 
fant three  years  of  age,  had  a  small  calculus  at  the  extremity  of  the  ure- 
thra ;  this  was  removed  by  a  very  small  incision.  The  second,  seven 
years  and  a  half  of  age,  presented  for  the  last  few  months  all  the  rational 
symptoms  of  the  stone,  which  was  moreover  recognized  by  the  sound  ; 
the  stone  seemed  large.  M.  Guersent  performed  the  bilateral  operation; 
but  this  did  not  give  sufiicient  room  ;  he  then  changed  the  operation  to 
the  quadrilateral,  and  extracted  a  calculus  fifteen  lines  in  its  largest,  and 
twelve  in  its  smallest  diameter  ;  the  thickness  eight  lines  ;  the  child  did 
well  for  three  days,  but  died  of  peritonitis  on  the  fiflh.  The  third  patient, 
eleven  years  of  age,  was  operated  on  by  the  bilateral  method  ;  the  stone 
in  this  case  was  encysted,  and  the  operator  was  forced  to  remove  some  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  with  it ;  the  little  patient,  however, 
got  rapidly  well. — Gaz,  des  Hop, 


Petechuz  are  frequent  in  epidemic  fevers.  If  is  perhaps  worth  remark- 
ing that  this  eruption  is  not  visible  on  negroes  ;  at  least  I  never  could 
discern  them  in  the  case  of  any  individuals  of  that  race  wbom  I  have 
seen  aflTected  with  fever  in  Africa,  or  elsewhere.  The  same  thing  is 
stated  by  Stendal.  A  writer  in  an  old  periodical  speaks  of  a  case  in 
which  the  eruption  was  so  rife  as  to  be  seen  through  the  nails  of  the  pa- 
tient.    They  were  very  common  in  the  Irish  epidemic  of  1817. 

Jftf^  Cormac  on  Continued  Fever. 


Application  of  the  Dynamometer  and  Pulley  to  the  TSreatment  of  Luxation, 
— Dr.  Sedillot,  in  a  memoir  recently  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine of  Paris  and  published  in  the  Gazette  Midicale  of  23d  of  August  last, 
recommends  the  employment  of  the  dynamometer  and  pullies  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures.  The  use  of  the  former  instrument  permits  (he  surgeon 
to  ascertain  with  mathematical  precision  the  extending  power  he  employs, 
wrhether  resulting  from  the  efforts  of  assistants  or  the  action  of  pullies, 
and  the  force  being  thus  submitted  to  calculation,  the  pullies,  he  thinks, 
may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  manual  assistance  ;  the  former 
allowing  of  a  more  equal,  graduated,  or  permanent  extension,  without  the 
oscillations  and  jerks  which  occur  when  manual  assistance  is  used. 

American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 


Extirpation  ofthe  Parotid  Gland,— By  Dr.  M.  Eulenberg,  of  Wriezen 
on  the  Oder.— The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  female,  aged  29,  who  was 
afiected  with  a  scirrhus  of  the  left  parotid  gland.  When  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  tumor  had  been  detached,  it  was  found  that  a  small 
process,  about  the  size  of  a  hazelnut,  extended  so  profoundly  between  the 
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deep-seated  purts,  that  it  could  not  conveniently  be  dissected,  until  the 
principal  part  of  the  tumor  was  detached.  This  was  accordingly  done  in 
order  to  make  room,  when  a  hook  was  fixed  in  the  small  lobe  in  question, 
and  it  was  in  like  manner  removed  without  much  difficulty.  The  opera- 
tion was  performed  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  on  the  11th  of  May  the 
wound  had  completely  healed,  merely  leaving  the  paralysis  of  the  face, 
which  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  division  of  the  facial  nerve. 
Rust^s  Mag,  fur  die  gesammit  HeUkunde, — JV*.  •Qmerican  Archivts. 


Extensive  Ossification  of  the  Spleen, — By  Dr.  Julius  Schmidt. — ^The 
subject  of  this  case  was  an  old  drunkard,  who  died  suddenly.  The  coats 
of  the  stomach  were  found  very  much  thickened,  and  in  attempting  to  de- 
tach numerous  adhesions  which  the  spleen  had  formed  with  the  surround- 
ing parts,  its  substance,  which  was  pretematurally  sofl,  was  broken  up 
by  the  hand.  In  the  midst  of  it  was  found  a  bony  mass,  amounting  to 
half  the  size  of  the  organ. — JStfeland^s  Joum, — Ibid, 


Purulent  Matter  found  in  the  Centre  of  a  Fibrinous  Concretion. — M.  Bri- 
cheteau  presented  a  heart  afiected  with  aneurism,  in  the  right  auricle  of 
which  there  was  a  fibrinous  tumor  as  large  as  an  ordinary  nut,  containing 
in  its  centre,  consistent  purulent  matter.  The  fibrine  was  disposed  in 
concentric  laminse,  similar  to  the  arrangement  that  is  observed  in  aneu- 
risms of  long,  standing. — Revue  Medicate, — Ibid, 


Whole  number  of  deaths  In  Boston  for  the  week  ending  April  19, 19. 

Of  canker,  d— croup,  1 — consumption,  3~dysentery,  1— dropsy  on  Uie  brain,  I*— dbeaae 
brain,  1— inflammation  on  the  lunga,  1— intemperance,  1— lung  fever,  3 — throat  distemper, 
den,  d— worms,  ]— unknown,  1.    Stillborn,  9. 


AI>V£RTIS£]!lf£NTS. 


PHILOSOPHICAL   AND   ASTRONOMICAL   APPARATUS. 

Ni  B.  CHAMBBllLAIN,  No.  9  School  St.  Boston,  manufactures  Philosophical,  Astronomical,  Pnev- 
matic,  Hydrostatic,  and  Electrical  Apparatus,  Mechanical  Powers,  &c.  of  beautiful  workaxanaJiip, 
designed  for  Lecture  Rooms  and  public  instruction  in  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges.  Portable 
models  of  the  Steam  Engine,  put  In  motion  by  a  spirit  lamp,  afforded  at  a  very  reasonable  imte,  cas 
be  obtained  at  any  time,  by  addressing  the  advertiser  by  mail. 
Boslout  Februaiy  4,  1835.  eptf. 

VACCINE    VIRUS. 

Prtsicians  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  may  hereafter  be  furnished  with  pnre  vaccine  Tims,  by 
addressing  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal— inclcsing^  one  dollar,  Lettere  bumK 
be  post-paid,  or  they  wilt  not  be  «aken  from  the  Poet  Office.  Tbe  virus  will  invariably  be  sent  by  the 
first  mail,  unless  some  other  mode  of  conveyance  is  directed.  Ten  charged  quills,  an  ample  oaan- 
tity  for  meeting  any  sodden  emergency,  and  certainly  sufficient  to  propagate  a  sapply  from,  wtll  be 
securely  packed  in  a  letter.  The  gentleman  who  has  undertaken  to  keep  the  virus,  will  faithfoUj 
supply  that  which  is  |>ositively  genuluo  and  recently  taken. 
Bostouy  MmrcA  4,  1834. 

MODELS    OF   THE   EYE   AND   EAR. 

BROWN  it  FEIRCE,  87  Washington  Street,  up  stairs,  manufacture  beautifbl  models  of  the  hanMe 
Eye  and  Ear,  for  the  use  of  students  in  anatomy  and  operating  surgeons.  Tbe  eye.  perticiilarly,  la 
considered  exceedingly  useful,  as  the  anatomy,  and  the  philosophy  of  vision,  are  plainly  demonsuftt- 
ed.    The  internal  ear  is  magnified  two  feet  in  length,  from  the  meatus  intemus  to  the  external  ear— 

iving  a  diameter  of  four  inches  to  the  semicircular  canals.    These  models  are  the  invention  of  Dr. 

.  y.  G.  Smith,  formerly  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution.         Jan  91~tf 
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ON   ABNORMAL    SOUNDS   IN  DIFFERENT   PARTS   OF   THE    HUMAN 

BODY. 

FROM  RECKNT  LECTURES  BT  F.  HAOENDIE. 

In  my  last  lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  spoke  to  you  of  two  abnormal  bruits 
whic  b  are  often  heard  in  the  circulation,  viz.  the  bruit  de  soufflet  and  the 
bruit  de  rape.  The  former  sound  has  been  familiar  to  pathologists,  and 
especially  to  those  who  have  occupied  themselves  with  the  phenomena 
of  auscultation,  for  many  years.  It  has  been  long  known  as  a  fact,  that 
when  you  listen  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  it  takes  place  through 
the  great  vessels  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart,  you  often  hear  a  pe* 
culiar  sound,  or  bruit,  somewhat  resembling  the  noise  produced  by  a  bel- 
lows, and  hence  its  name,  ^^  bruit  de  soufflet."  This  may  be  accompa- 
Died  by  a  diseased  condition  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  or,  as  is,  I  believe, 
more  frequently  the  case,  may  be  perfectly  independent  of  any  patholo- 
gical lesion.  But  we  also  had  occasion  to  notice  a  bruit  which  is  deve- 
loped in  consequence  of  a  change  of  organization,  and  presents  itself  in 
company  with  other  abnormal  sounds,  or  is  heard  supplying  the  place  of 
one  of  the  natural  ones.  This  is  the  saw  sound  or  ^^  bruit  de  rape," 
from  the  harsh,  grating  sensation  that  accompanies  it. 

Before  I  enter  into  a  consideration  of  any  abnormal  sound,  let  me  here 
remind  you,  once  again,  to  lay  aside  those  preconceived  ideas  which,  I 
fear,  you  have  adopted  as  to  the  nature  of  the  bruits  emanating  from  the 
human  body,  and  the  heart  in  particular.  Your  medical  education  has, 
DO  doubt,  led  the  greater  part  of  you  to  consider  the  stethoscopic  phe- 
nomena of  the  heart  and  circulating  system,  both  in  health  and  disease, 
as  being  purely  of  a  vital  nature  ;  but  if  you  wish  to  follow  my  lectures 
with  advantage,  you  must  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  this  radical  error.  No- 
thing can  be  more  contrary  to  the  fact  than  the  supposition  that  the 
sounds  of  the  heart  and  arteries  are  of  a  vital  nature,  or  depend  upon  a 
proximate  vital  cause.  They  occur  indeed  in  organs  possessing  lile  and 
ezercisiog  certain  vital  actions,  but  that  is  all.  •  Sound  in  the  animal 
body,  as  well  as  in  the  external  material  world,  is  a  sioiple  physical  phc; 
Domenon  ;  and  for  its  production  we  must  have  a  physical  cause,  the 
concurrence  of  certain  physical  conditions,  which  I  have  already  ex- 
plained to  you  at  length. 

The  abnormal  sounds  of  the  heart  must,  therefore,  be  sought  in  the 
operation  of  some  physical  cause  or  causes  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so 
easy  a  matter  to  discover  what  the  precise  nature  of  that  cause  may  be, 
aod  to  adapt  each  condition  to  the  varying  and  uncertain  phenomena  ex- 
hibited by  tbe  heart  in  a  state  of  disease,  and,  above  all,  to  seize  an  ex- 
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planatioD  which  shall  be  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  theory  we  have 
already  proposed  on  the  natural  sounds,  and  with  the  numerous  physio- 
logical facts  we  have  adduced  in  its  support.  One  cause  of  difficulty 
against' which  the  physician  has  to  labor  in  forming  an  explanation  of  the 
aonormal  bruits  ot  the  heart,  is  the  impossibility  of  studying  them  at  his 
leisure.  For  the  normal  sounds  this  cannot  occur.  The  great  majority 
of  patients  in  our  hospitals  will  give  you  a  daily  opportunity  of  examining 
ana  reflecting  on,  with  all  the  attention  and  time  the  subject  majr  reauire, 
— of  studying,  I  say,  at  your  leisure,  the  healthy  bruits  of  the  circulating 
system  ;  but  we  cannot  observe  the  morbid  phenomena  as  we  wish,  much 
less  certain  symptoms  of  rare  occurrence.  It  is  only,  as  it  were,  by 
accident  that  these  sometimes  present  themselves  to  our  notice.  Even 
in  the  \vards  of  our  largest  hospitals  you  may  often  wait  for  a  considera- 
ble time  before  you  find  a  patient  who  furnishes  an  example  of  an  abnor- 
mal bruit,  and  then  in  all  probability  it  will  be  merely  the  bruit  de  souf- 
flet.  Thus,  for  example,  I  lately  examined  all  my  patients  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu  for  twenty  days  consecutively  before  a  well-marked  pathological 
bruit  fell  under  my  notice.  But  the  difficulty  of  our  subject  must  not 
deter  us  from  endeavoring  to  throw  all  the  light  upon  it  that  we  can  ob- 
tain from  the  accessory  sciences.  With  this  view  I  have  made  several 
physical  experiments,  chiefly  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  fluids 
passing  through  tubes  under  various  circumstances,  and  I  have  arrived  at 
some  results  that  are  interesting,  and  may  hereafter  be  productive  of 
practical  benefit.  Thus  I  Gtted  a  large  syringe  to  several  gum-elastic 
tubes  of  various  diameters,  and  pushed  in  a  quantity  of  fluid.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  water  through  the  tubes  gave  rise  to  a  very  distinct  bruit  de 
soufllet,  and  hence  I  conclude  that  in  all  probability  the  seat  of  the  abnor- 
mal sound  resides  in  the  parietes  of  the  vessels  themselves.  The  rea- 
soning is  not  indeed  rigorously  strict  or  demonstrative,  but  it  is  the  near- 
est approach  that  we  can  make  to  an  explanation  in  the  present  state  of 
the  science. 

If  the  theory  which  I  have  just  ventured  to  advance  be  true,  or  shall 
be  confirmed  by  further  observations  and  experiments,  it  will  follow  that 
the  bruit  de  soufflet  depends  upon  the  dilatation  of  the  arterial  branches  ; 
and  we  shall  thus  obtain  an  additional  proof  of  a  proposition  laid  down  ia 
an  early  part  of  the  present  course,  viz.  that  at  each  contraction  of  the 
heart  the  arterial  tubes  through  the  whole  system  undergo  a  corresponding 
degree  of  dilatation.  This,  you  know,  has  been  positively  denied  by 
several  physiologists  of  note^  However,  in  order  to  develope  the  ab- 
normal sound  of  which  we  speak,  there  must  be  something  more  than  a 
simple  expansion  or  dilatation  of  the  artery,  and  this  part  of  the  subject 
requires  a  thorough  investigation.  Perhaps  the  frottement  of  the  blood 
against  the  parietes  of  the  vessels  may  share  somewhat  in  the  production 
of  the  bruit  de  soufflet,  or  a  certain  degree  of  pressure  with  a  certain 
current  of  fluid  may  be  necessary.  These  are  merely  ideas  which  I 
throw  out  for  your  consideration.  Do  not  take  them  as  facts,  or  as  ma- 
terials of  a  positive  theory  ;  for,  as  I  before  remarked  to  you,  our  physi- 
cal knowledge  is  here  extremely  limited,  and  we  have  an  immense  pro- 
gress to  make  before  we  can  hope  to  explain  with  certainty  the  physical 
conditions  giving  rise  to  the  abnormal  sounds  of  the  heart. 
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We  have,  however,  I  believe,  made  some  little  progress  already  in  the 
investigation  of  this  difficult  subject :  thus  as  to  the  explanation  of  the 
bruissement  heard  in  the  neighorhood  of  aneurismal  tumors  in  cases  of 
circumscribed  aneurism  (and  which,  by  the  by,  Laennec  distinctly  calls 
^^  a  vital  phenomenon  "),  we  found  this  bruit  most  distinctly  in  the  pari- 
etes  of  an  elastic  tube,  where  a  portion,  weaker  no  doubt  than  the  rest, 
had  given  way,  and  produced  in  this  manner  an  artiGcial  circumscribed 
aneurism.  The  sound  which  we  heard  over  the  dilated  pouch  of  elastic 
tissue  was  exactly  similar  to  the  bruissement  described  by  Corvisart  as  a 
symptom  of  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta.  So  far  the  idea  which  we 
have  advanced  was  confirmed  by  experience,  and  the  error  of  Laennec 
at  the  same  time  clearly  demonstrated  ;  for  if  the  bruit,  or,  as  he  calls 
it,  the  ^^  fremissement  caiaire  "  of  aneurism,  were  in  reality  a  vital  phe- 
nomenon, how  comes  it  that  it  was  faithfully  reproduced  in  the  experi- 
ment to  which  we  have  alluded  ? 

There  is  another  bruit  which  frequently  enters  as  a  symptom  of  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  heart,  and  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  admits  of  expla- 
nation upon  similar  principles.  You  remember  I  spoke  to  yon  of  a  ^^  bruit 
de  rape,"  heard  whenever  an  obstacle  occurs  to  the  free  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  valves  of  the  great  vessels  springing  from  the  heart.  I 
made  some  experiments  with  elastic  tubes,  and  succeeded  before  lecture 
in  reproduciog  this  abnormal  sound,  but  when  I  endeavored  to  obtain  it 
before  the  class,  my  experiment  failed  ;  since  then  I  have  reflected  upon 
the  causes  of  our  failure,  and  it  struck  me  that  we  hafi  not  sufficiently 
imitated  the  physical  conditions  in  which  the  vessel  that  produces  the 
bruit  de  rape  is  placed.  Thus,  we  were  content  with  merely  suspending 
a  portion  of  artery  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  elastic  tube,  and  then 
forcibly  injecting  a  quantity  of  water  against  the  obstacle  ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  in  order  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  the  condition  pre- 
sented by  an  ossified  valve,  or  a  tumor,  jic.  we  should  have  suspended 
some  solid  resisting  body,  like  a  piece  of  wood,  in  the  tube:  perhaps  this 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  our  failing  to  obtain  before  you  the  bruit  de 
rape.  I  shall,  however,  repeat  the  experiment  with  more  caution,  and 
we  shall  then  see  whether  a  more  solid  obstacle  to  fluid  may  not  produce 
the  desired  resuh.  When  we  consider  the  persistence  of  the  bruit  de 
rape,  as  contrasted  with  the  bruit  de  soufflet,  and  reflect  upon  the  phe- 
nomena that  constantly  accompany  it,  we  cannot  avoid  connecting  this 
abnormal  sound  with  some  permanent  pathological  condition  of  the  part 
in  which  it  is  produced.  I  consider  the  physical  sound  of  the  briiit  de 
rape  to  be  some  obstacle  of  a  solid  nature  generated  in  the  substance  of 
the  artery,  and  thus  partially  obliterating  its  cavity,  or  some  mechanical 
impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  orifices  of  the  heart, 
which  are  guarded  by  valves.  At  least  in  all  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tions which  I  have  made  of  patients  who  have  exhibited  this  stetboscopic 
2mptom  during  life,  I  have  always  found  the  pathological  change  now 
scribed,  and  oence  am  induced  to  attribute  the  bruit  de  rape  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  current  of  the  circulating  fluid  strikes  against  the 
morbid  production  opposed  to  it. 

Let  lA  now  pass  to  some  sounds  which  are  occasionally  beard  in  other 
parts  of  the  system.    These  are  commoo  to  either  the  arteije^u^tbe 
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veins,  but  tbej  have  beea  neglected  by  the  greater  part  of  physiologists, 
or  merely  attracted  the  passing  notice  of*  the  physician,  without  giving 
rise  to  any  deep  or  philosophical  investigation.  Thus,  in  some  cases, 
one  of  the  chief  syniptoms  of  which  a  patient  complains,  is  a  ringing  in  the 
ears.  You  must  have  all  reiparked  this  phenomenon  at  one  time  or  ano- 
ther  in  yourselves  or  others.  On  certain  occasions  the  bruit  is  extremely 
distinct  and  strong  ;  indeed,  so  strong,  that  the  patient  complains  of  its 
preventing  him  from  enjoying  a  moment's  rest  or  sleep.  At  other  times 
there  is  a  constant  dull  murmur,  which  is  most  tormenting.  It  may,  I 
think,  be  explained,  by  the  frottement  of  the  circulating  fluid  against  the 
parietes  of  the  carotid  artery,  as  it  passes  to  the  brain  from  the  base  of 
the  skull  through  the  carotid  foramenv 

Let  me  call  to  mind  briefly  the  peculiar  disposition  of  this  vessel  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course,  before  it  breaks  up  into  the  branches  composing 
the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  circle  of  Willis.     The  internal  branch 
of  the  common  carotid  artery  ascends,  slightly  curving,  upon  the  anterior 
straight  muscle  of  the  neck,  until  it  reaches  the  oriflce  of  the  carotid  ca- 
nal, through  which  it  is  transmitted  to  the  interior  of  the  skull.     During 
this  part  of  its  course  it  is  situated  very  close  to  the  eustachian  tube,  a 
membrano-cartilaginous  tube,  extending  from  the  middle  ear  to  the  back 
of  the  fauces,  and  capable,  as  you  all  know,  of  transmitting  sound  from 
one  to  the  other  of  the  parts  ;  but  what  I  would  chiefly  wis|[)  to  remind 
you  of  is,  the  manner  in  which  the  carotid  artery,  necessarily  following 
the  various  flexuosities  of  the  canal,  instead  of  presenting  the  appearance 
of  a  straight  vessel,  becomes  flexuous  in  its  course,  and  changes  its  di- 
rection at  least  four  or  five  times  before  it  emerges  at  the  side  of  the  sella 
tursica.     This  peculiar  disposition  of  the  artery  has  evidently  for  its  ob- 
ject to  diminish  the  impulse  of  blood  upon  so  delicate  an  organ  as  the 
brain,  and  to  regulate  its  supply  in  the  same  way  (though  not  so  perfectly, 
for  in  the  human  body  circumstances  do  not  require  it) ,  in  the  same  way, 
I  say,  as  the  rete  mirabile  prevents  the  too  sudden  afflux  of  blood  to  the 
bead  in  certain  mammalia.     But  the  mechanism  by  which  this  advantage 
is  obtained,  gives  rise  to  the  sound  which  is  occasionally  heard  in   the 
ears  ;  and  remark,  that  this  symptom  prevails  most  intensely  in  plethoric 
states  of  the  system,  when  the  heart  acts  with  violence,  and  the  energy 
of  the  circulating  vessels  is  increased  by  general  or  local  causes.     I  do 
not  know  that  physicians  have  paid  any  attention  to  this  bruit,  further 
than  regarding  it  as  a  sign  of  determination  of  blood  to  the  cerebral  organ; 
indeed  in  many  cases  it  may  be  just  strong  enough  for  the  patient  to  bear 
it  himself,  though  the  physician  cannot  ;  however,  a  medical  practitioner 
in  Germany  has  lately  published  some  cases  to  prove  that  inflammatioo 
of  the  brain  is  always  attended  with  the  development  of  a  peculiar  bruit 
in  the  carotids  :  he  placed  the  stethoscope  on  the  base  of  the  skull,  and 
found  a  distinct  bruit  emanating  from  the  vessels,  through  which  the  blood 
flowed  with  increased  force  and  rapidity.     I  have  sought  for  this  oew 
stetboscopic  symptom,  but  have  never  succeeded  in  finding  it ;  however^ 
I  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  it,  nor  any  reason  for  not  believing  that  it 
may  exist  under  the  circumstances  alluded  to.     It  is  a  subject  ttiat  may 
be  followed  up  with  the  hope  of  giving  rise  to  beneficial  practical  results, 
apd  whenever  a  patient  may  fall  under  your  care  who  complains  of  this 
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noise  in  the  ears,  I  woutd  recommend  you  to  examine  bim  with  care,  to 
note  assiduously  the  minutest  circumstances,  and  to  determine,  if  possi- 
ble, the  physical  phenomena  either  accompany'mg  or  giving  rise  to  it* 
One  thing  certain  is,  that  the  origin  of  ihe  sound  of  which  I  now  speak, 
resides  not  only  in  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  internal  carotid  artery 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  but  is  also  closely  connected  with  the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  energy  of  the  heart's  contractions  ;  thus  I  have  bad  fre- 
quent occasion  to  observe  this  symptom  in  patients  laboring  under  active 
hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles,  who  were  constantly  tormented  bv  a  loud 
noise  in  the  ears  ;  and  I  have  also  proved  that  any  remedy  which  dimin- 
ishes the  force  of  the  heart's  action,  has  a  corresponding  influence  upon 
it ;  in  fact,  after  one  or  two  bleedings,  and  when  the  system  commences 
to  feel  tbe  efl^ects  of  strict  diet,  repose,  Slc.  it  generally  disappears. 

In  other  cases  the  biuit  of  tbe  heart's  shock  is  heard  in  the  arteries, 
and  sometimes  is  distinguishable  even  throughout  the  whole  arterial  sys- 
tem. Not  long  ago  a  case  of  this  kind  fell  under  my  care  ;  the  patient 
was  affected  with  continued  fever,  and  there  was  not  a  part  of  tbe  body, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  any  considerable  vessel,  where  tbe  bruit  of  a 
shock  could  not  be  clearly  heard.  Even  when  the  stethoscope  waa 
placed  over  the  radial  artery,  we  had  a  distinct  shock  accompanying  each 
stroke  of  the  pulse.  I  examined  this  case  with  the  greatest  attention,  on 
account  of  its  novelty,  and  am  certain  that  the  sound  thus  developed  was 
a  real  bruit,  though,  as  to  its  cause  or  nature,  I  cannot  attempt  to  give 
you  the  slightest  explanation  ;  the  fact,  however,  deserves  to  be  recorded  : 
perhaps  longer  experience  and  future  observations  may  give  us  some  clue 
to  its  cause. 

Again,  in  large  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  or  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  close  to  its  base,  you  bear  a  peculiar  sound  at  each  dilatation  of 
tbe  sac,  making  a  third  bruit  in  the  precordial  region  :  this  pathological 
bruit  is  the  nK)re  distinct  and  remarkable,  in  that  it  se|>arates  the  two 
Dorinal  bruits  from  one  another. 

M.  Bouillaud  has  described  another  abnormal  bruit,  to  which  he  has 
^iven  tbe  strange  name  of  ^^  bruit  de  diable  ;  "  you  all  know  tbe  circular 
instrument  called  ^^  diable  ;  "  this  produces  a  discordant  sound,  to  which 
M .  Bouillaud  has  assimilated  the  bruit  he  heard  in  the  carotid  arteries, 
and  thence  gave  it  the  name  of  bruii  de  diable.  It  has  never  fallen, 
however,  under  my  observation,  and  I  sfiall  pass  it  over  in  silence,  rather 
than  hazard  an  opinion  upon  what  I  know  nothing  of  by  experience. 

There  is  also  another  bruit  which  is  sometimes  observed  in  cases  of 
aneurism,  or  as  a  result  of  an  accident  which  I  fear  too  frequently  oc- 
curs— viz.  tbe  wound  of  tbe  artery,  as  well  as  tbe  vein,  in  bleeding  ;  this 
is  tbe  souimI  called,  in  technical  language,  ^^  frcmissement,"  and  in  all 
probability  arises  from  the  vibration  of  the  elastic  tissues  surrounding  the 
injured  part. 

Were  we  to  examine  carefully  tbe  various  cases  which  daily  pass  be- 
fore tis,  either  in  private  or  in  hospital  practice,  we  should,  I  venture  <o 
affirm,  discover  several  other  bruits  in  the  human  body  which  have  not 
as  yet  attracted  the  attention  of  the  physician  or  the  surgeon  ;  indeed, 
there  still  remain  a  few  to  be  noticed,  but  the  short  time  which  still  re« 
mains  for  the  completion  of  my  course,  compels  me  to  pass  to  tbe  consi- 
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deration  of  others  that  are  inGnitely  more  important  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  afford  a  wider  6eld  for  physiological  investigation,  and,  moreo* 
yer,  are  of  so  frequent  occurrence,  that  you  cannot  set  your  foot  in  the 
wards  of  any  hospital,  however  small  and  insignificant,  without  having 
abundant  opportunity  of  studying  them  at  your  leisure. 

[TolMconUAUod.] 


SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION  FOR  HERNIA. 

To  ike  EiUor  of  the  Boeton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — I  send  you  the  following  case,  not  because  it  is  an  anomaly,  but 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  practical  facts.     Should  you  consider  it  of  suf- 
ficient merit,  please  insert  it  in  your  valuable  Journal. 

I  was  callea  on  the  34th  of  Nov.  last,  to  visit  Isaac  Wentworth,  24 

! rears  of  age,  in  an  adjoining  town,  where  I  arrived  in  the  evening,  and 
bund  the  symptoms  of  the  patient  to  be  those  of  strangulated  hernia,  as 
it  has  hitherto  been  called.  On  inquiry,  found  he  had  been  laboring 
under  his  present  illness  thirty  hours  (his  physician,  whom  he  called  the 
first  day  of  the  attack,  saw  proper,  from  some  cause  or  other,  to  abandon 
him  the  morning  previous  to  my  being  called).  The  patient  said  he  bad 
distress  in  the  right  side.  While  in  a  recumbent  posture  no  tumor  was 
to  be  seen  ;  but  on  applying  the  hand  I  could  evidently  feel  a  firm,  hard, 
though  small  tumor  opposite  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  young  man 
observed  that  he  had  been  ruptured  ever  since  his  remembrance.  I  then 
examined  for  the  lower  external  aperture,  where  the  hernia  had  made  its 
former  appearance,  and  where  a  truss  had  been  applied  and  worn  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  readily  found  it— of  so  large  a  size  and  so  free 
and  clear,  that  I  could  pass  my  finger  and  the  surrounding  integuments 
into  it.  .  On  further  inquiry,  with  regard  to  what  had  been  done,  I  was 
told  that  he  was  bled  on  Friday,  the  first  day  of  the  attack.  A  poultice 
of  yeast  and  N.  Rum  had  been  applied  over  the  region  of  pain  the  pre- 
ceding day  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  my  visit  he  had  taken  a  cathartic 
prescribed  by  his  first  physician,  but  which  was  resisted  by  the*  stomach. 
When  the  patient  stood  upon  his  feet,  a  large  tumor  protruded  itself 
through  the  external  walls  of  the  abdomen.  Being  satisfied  of  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  disease,  the  case  was  explained  to  him  to  be  an  incarcerated 
hernia  ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  has  generally  been  denominated  stran- 
gulated hernia,  though  it  difiTered  from  common  cases  in  this,  vis.  that 
mstead  of  a  stricture  formed  at  the  lower  external  aperture,  there  was  a 
stricture,  in  this  instance,  formed  at  the  internal  oblique  aperture.  As 
the  young  man  did  not  readily  consent  to  fin  operation,  a  bag  of  pounded 
ice  and  salt  was  directed  to  be  applied  over  the  tumor,  the  patient  being 
placed  in  a  favorable  situation  for  reduction  by  the  taxis. 

About  sunrise,  on  Monday  morning,  he  consented  to  an  operation,  as 
I  had  repeatedly  advised  through  the  night,  as  I  could  not  discover  any 
positive  symptoms  of  mortification  ;  and  I  was  permitted  to  commence, 
assisted  by  my  student,  Mr.  Knight,  and  a  few  people  of  the  neighbor* 
hood.  An  incision  was  first  made  through  the  integuments  over  the  tu« 
mor,  and  so  on,  systematically,  down  to  the  hernial  sac,  which  was  open* 
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ed,  and  was  foiiDd  to  contain  between  four  and  six  ounces  of  bloody 
serum.  A  loop  of  the  small  intestine,  whose  walls  on  its  convex  surface 
were  of  a  dark  chocolate  color,  and  its  internal  surface  of  a  bright  red  or 
crimson  color,  came  into  view.  Search  was  now  made  for  the  stricture. 
The  finger  was  passed  into  the  ring  between  its  walls  and  the  sac,  which 
entered  so  readily  that  I  conceived  there  was  not  a  stricture  sufficient  to 

Koduce  all  the  present  difficulty.  I  then  undertook  to  pass  my  finger 
tween  the  sac  and  confined  bowel ;  but  found  it  impracticable,  from 
the  firmness  of  the  adhesion.  With  difficulty  I  then  passed  a  spatuh 
between  the  bowel  and  internal  surface  of  the  divided  sac,  and  afterwards  a 
probe-pointed  bistoury,  though  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  in  consequence 
of  <he  firmness  of  stricture.  However,  after  making  a  second  incision, 
I  succeeded  in  relieving  the  stricture  sufficiently,  by  raising  the  hips  and 
flexing  the  thighs,  to  return  the  bowel  within  the  abdomen.  There  was 
no  adhesion  between  the  bowel  and  peritoneal  sac,  nor  of  the  peritoneal 
sac  on  its  external  surface,  excepting  where  it  had  descended  to  the  lower 
external  aperture. 

Dressed  the  wound,  and  laid  the  patient  on  the  bed,  one  hour  from  the 
commencement  of  the  operation.  In  the  course  of  one  hour  more, 
violent  reaction  came  on.  An  enema  of  the  solution  of  muriate  of  soda, 
and  a  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic  for  drink,  was  pr^escribed.  Ordered  pow* 
ders  to  be  given  every  six  hours,  composed  of  half  a  grain  of  calomel, 
one-eighth  sulphate  morphia,  three  grains  oxide  ant.  and  eight  grains  of 
nitrate  of  potash. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  patient  took  a  laxative  composed  of 
castor  oil  and  spts.  terebinth.  Second  day  after  the  operation,  beat  and 
thirst  abated  ;  had  two  stools  after  taking  the  laxative.  Ordered  the 
same  course  to  be  continued,  and  on  the  5th  day  he  was  convalescent ; 
the  wound  looked  healthy.  7th  day,  the  patient  was  improving  in  every 
respect — the  wound  healing  rapidly..  On  the  9th,  he  was  in  good 
beakh. 

Here  the  principal  stricture  was  in  the  peritoneal  sac  at  its  neck,  or 
rather  in  that  portion  of  it  situated  within  the  internal  ring,  and  not  in  the 
facis  or  ligaments  which  form  it— and  this  has  been  the  principal  reascHi 
for  reporting  the  case. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  where  the  sac  with  its  contents  is  returned  within 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  will  the  difficulty  be  permanently  renooved  ? 
I  conceive  that  it  will  not.  An  intelligent  physician  has  related  to  me  the* 
annexed  facts,  which  occured  last  month,  in  the  town  of  Tuckfield.  A 
Mr.  Baiiy,  who  had  been  confined  to  iiis  bed  for  a  week  or  more,  on  the 
evening  previous  to  his  death  was  assisted  to  rise  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing the  bed  adjusted  ;  but  while  up,  as  he  had  been  laboring  under 
inguinal  hernia  for  some  time,  it  came  down,  and  he  returned  it  himself, 
as  usual.  Immediately  all  the  symptoms  of  incarcerated  hernia  came  on 
so  violently,  that  his  attending  physician  proposed  to  the  friends  a  con- 
sultation in  the  morning.  But  as  the  distress  increased,  the  family  sent 
in  the  night  for  the  physician  who  had  been  named  for  counsel.  When 
be  arrived  the  patient  had  been  dead  about  five  minutes.  There  was  no 
post-mortem  examination ;  but  from  his  narrative  of  the  particulars,  I 
consider  that  every  symptom  of  irreducible  hernia  attended  from  its  first 
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to  its  last  stage  ;  i.  e.  from  incarceration  to  that  of  strangulation,  and 
from  strangulation  to  that  of  morti6cation  and  death. 

Very  respectfully,  yours.  Jonathan  S.  Millktt. 

Norway y  Me.  Aprils  1835. 


CASE  OP  IMPREGNATION  OF  THE  OVARIUM,  COMPLICATED  WITH  A 
FALSE  CONCEPTION,  OR  MOLE  IN  THE  UTERUS. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    ANNALS    OF   THE    MUSEUM    OF    FLORENCE,   BT   W. 

TULLIDGE,   M.D.   OF   FLORENCE,   TUSCANY. 

[Coinmanicated  for  the  Boeton  Medical  and  Surgical  Jonmal.J 

Nature  not  unfrequendy  deviates  from  ber  ordinary  laws,  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  her  productions.  She  offers,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  penetrating  and  philosophical  observer,  as  well  as  to  the 
naturalist  and  accurate  anatomist,  singular  examples  of  her  deviations. 
The  diversified  means  she  employs,  in  the  development  of  the  germs  of 
animal  organization,  are  so  variously  modified,  and  by  which  the  same 
formative  power  of  production  unfolds  into  existence  such  objects,  as 
cannot  but  excite  equally  our  attention  and  astonishment.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  forces,  and  the  means,  which  this  universal  mother  employs, 
probably  comprehends  many  problems  of  the  animal  enonomy  which  yet 
remain  unsolved  ;  for  as  yet  the  scrutinizing  inauirer  has  not  penetrated 
into  her  laboratory,  and  surprised  her  in  her  labors,  so  as  to  develope 
ber  secret  agencies.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  facts  and  observa- 
tioDS  which  afford  a  clue  by  which  we  may  penetrate  some  steps  into  the 
obscure  region  of  her  mysteries  ;  and  by  the  accumulation  of  such  facts, 
and  the  examination  of  their  results,  we  may  advance,  and  obtain  more 
light  in  the  difiicult  investigation. 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  Signora  Anorunziata  Vettort,  was 
a  native  of  Florence,  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  of  a  high  degree  of 
sensibility,  of  the  age  of  34  years.  She  had  been  four  times  pregnant^ 
in  the  course  of  her  matrimonial  state  ;  the  three  first  offer  nothing  extra- 
ordinary, except  the  misfortune  of  two  abortions — the  first  at  the  seventh, 
and  the  second  at  the  third  month.  At  her  third  pregnancy,  she  reached 
the  eighth  month ;  the  infant  survived  a  few  days  only.  In  her  last  deli- 
very  and  previous  abortion,  a  violent  menorrhagia  ensued,  and  reduced 
her  to  such  a  state  of  debility  that  her  life  was  despaired  of,  which  was 
accompanied  by  an  obstinate  fluor  albus.  She,  however,  so  far  reco- 
vered that  she  became  pregnant  for  the  fourth  time,  and  this  pregnancy 
was  indicated  by  the  suppression  of  the  catamenia,  frec^uent  nausea  and 
vomiting,  with  an  evident  alteration  in  the  breasts,  and  increased  size  of 
the  abdomen.  Combined  with  these  symptoms  there  was  a  considerable 
degree  of  debility,  and  the  leucorrhcaa  continued,  with  a  certain  indescri* 
bable  uneasiness  of  the  right  hypogastric  region.  This  state  6f  the  system 
being  considered  as  the  consequences  of  the  nervous  temperament,  and 
the  debility  induced  by  the  pregnant  state,  occasional  anodynes  and  re- 
storatives, with  a  regulation  of  diet,  were  alone  prescribed.  This  plan  of 
treatment  jproduced  no  alleviation  ;•  the  symptoms  exacerbated,  with  the 
advance  of  her  prq;nancy,  and  the  bypogastrium  became  more  painful. 
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About  the  third  month  there  was  a  small  appearance  of  blood  from  the 
uterus,  and  soon  afterwards  a  very  obstinate  vomiting,  accompanied  by 
such  pain  and  soreness  of  the  abdomen  as  t,o  be  sensible  to  the  slightest 
touch.  This  state  was  succeeded  by  an  alarming;  syncope,  during  which 
all  pulsation  ceased  for  some  hours,  and  the  suriace  of  the  body  became 
as  cold  as  ice,  at  the  same  time  covered  with  moisture.  The  face  ap- 
peared hippocratic,  and  the  sight  became  amaurotic.  The  danger  be* 
came  still  more  alarming  during  the  night,  and  she  was  considered  to  be 
in  a  dying  state.  Nevertheless,  the  continued  application  of  hot  fomen- 
tations was  persisted  in,  with  cordial  draughts,  and  small  portions  of 
good  wine  occasionally.  By  the  continuance  of  this  treatment,  the  dan* 
gerous  symptoms  abated,  and  the  abdominal  pains  were  considerably 
diminished.     Her  sight  also  returned,  but  the  vomiting  continued. 

On  the  27th  of  September  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  uterus  be- 
came more  profuse,  and  she  brought  forth  a  very  vascular  fleshy  sub- 
stance. This  miscarriage  had  a  considerable  eflfect  upon  her  mind,  which 
appeared  to  be  exhilarated  with  the  flattering  hope  that  the  cause  of  her 
illness  and  sufl^erings  was  now  removed  ;  and  although  the  vomiting  and 
abdominal  pains  occasionally  returned,  there  was  no  suspicion  of  another 
conception.  In  six  days  subsequently,  after  having  passed  a  very  easy 
and  tranquil  day,  more  free  from  pain  than  she  had  been  from  the  com- 
mencement of  her  illness,  she  was  attacked  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing with  a  violent  accession  of  pain  of  the  riglft  hypogastric  region,'  at- 
tended with  vomiting,  followed  by  syncope,  and  the  surface  of  the  body 
again  becoming  cold.  The  pulse  ceased,  with  loss  of  sight  and  speech, 
yet  her  senses  remained.  Towards  evening  her  forces  rallied,  and  a 
fever  with  full  pulse  ensued.  The  anodyne  and  restorative  medicine 
prescribed  had  no  eflfect  whatever  in  obviating  the  vomiting  or  the  other 
synnptoms,  which  indicated  such  extreme  danger.  Soon  afterwards  a 
cessation  of  secretion  of  urine,  with  greater  tumefaction  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen,  took  place.  In  this  state  she  lingered  till  tiie  fifth  of 
October. 

The  circumstances  which  had  preceded  and  accompanied  the  first 
stage  of  pregnancy,  the  pains  of  the  right  hypogastric  region,  the  perti- 
nacity of  the  vomiting,  and  the  pains  which  continued  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  false  birth,  were  manifest  signs  of  an  extravasatioQ  of  blood  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  indicated  the  existence  of  another  conception, 
which  was  not  before  suspected. 

Dissection. — Upon  opening  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  an  immense 
sanguineous  extravasation  was  found  there  ;  and  after  removing  this  quan- 
tity of  grumous  matter^  there  was  found  in  the  lower  part  of,  the  right 
iliac  cavity,  a  small  foetus  of  the  male  sex,  fully  developed,  and  which 
appeared  to  be  of  about  three  months.  This  foetus  was  attached  by  the 
funis  to  the  corresponding  ovarium,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  implanted  , 
tbe  placenta.  The  ovarium  presented  itself,  as  a  large  tumor  of  the  size 
of  a  turkey's  egg.  There  was  ah  opening  in  tbe  inferior  part  of  it,  from 
whence  the  foetus  liad  issued,  and  this  opening  exposed  the  cavity,  in 
which  was  implanted  the 'placenta.  The  ovarium  and  fellopian  tube,  on 
tbe  left  side,  were  observed  perfectly  sound.  The  utenis  was  nearly 
doable  tbe  natuml  sise,  being  large  enough  to  contita  a  foatus  of  three 
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months,  and  its  parietes  were  considerably  thickened.  The  placenta,  io 
the  posterior  part  of  its  attachment  to  the  ovarium,  was  lacerated  and  dis- 
organized. The  anatomical  preparation  of  this  interesting  case  is  placed 
in  the  Imperial  Museum  of  Physical  and  Natural  History  of  Florence. 

Here  terminates  the  history  of  this  singular  case  ;  but  some  reflections 
naturally  offer  themselves  in  illustration.  .The  multiplied  experiments  of 
Yallisnieri  and  Spallanzani  to  ascertain  the  development  of  organic  germs 
and  the  process  of  conception,  have  undoubtedly  thrown  some  light  upon 
the  system  of  generation  ;  but  we  are  yet  far  from  being  able  to  class  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject  amongst  the  catalogue  of  physical  truths.  Id 
the  preparation  preserved  of  the  above  singular  impregnation,  the  pinged 
extremity  of  the  fallopian  tube  is  seen  strongly  adhering  to  the  ovarium. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  fallopian  tube,  after  having  carried  tbe 
prolific  fluid  to  the  ovarium,  and  to  which  tbe  tube  attached  itself,  at  the 
moment  of  conception,  abandoned  not  the  same  ovarium  after  having  re- 
ceived the  germ  in  its  cavity,  nor  would  it  do  so  (whatever  time  may 
interpose)  between  tbe  conception  and  the  detachment  of  the  germ  ;  aod 
hence  we  may  infer  the  natural  development  of  germs  in  the  uterus,  and 
why  tbe  impregnation  in  tbe  fallopian  tubes  is  much  more  liable  to  occur 
than  that  of  the  ovaria.  With  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  pains  occupying 
the  right  hypogastric  region,  these  were  consecutive  to  the  distention  of 
the  abdomen,  and  may  be  ascribed  principally  to  the  ovarium  not  admit- 
ting tbe  degree  of  extension  which  was  necessary,  and  proportional  to 
the  successive  devek)pment  of  the  foetus,  and  these  pains  were  no  doubt 
augmented  by  tbe  weight  as  well  as  the  distention.  From  this  circum- 
stance, too,  may  be  observed  the  inevitable  necessity  of  tbe  laceration  of 
the  ovarium,  and  which  did  not  occur  until  the  third  month  of  pregnancy. 
But  that  which  merits  more  particular  attention,  is  the  changes  which 
were  indicated  by  the  symptoms  ;  as  undoubtedly  the  exacerbation  of  the 
pains  of  the  right  side,  the  increased  bulk  of  the  abdomen,  tbe  icy  cold- 
ness of  the  whole  surface,  announced  clearly,  fifteen  days  before  death, 
that  the  laceration  of  the  ovarium,  and  consequent  extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  had  taken  place.  In  such  a  deplorable 
state,  with  so  considerable  an  organic  derangement,  life  could  not  possi- 
bly be  prolonged,  nor  the  least  ray  of  hope  be  held  out  to  the  suffering 
patient. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL- 

•   BOSTON,    APRIL    29,    1835. 


INTERESTING    PHYSIOLOGICAL    EXPERIMENT. 

An  ounce  of  gastric  fluid,  taken  from  the  stomach  of  Alexis  St.  Martin, 
nearly  a  year  since,  has  been  kept  in  tbe  laboratory  of  Dr.  Charles  T. 
Jackson,  of  this  city,  corked  up  in  a  phial,  and  exposed  to  the  variatioiui 
of  temperature,  through  the  last  summer  and  winter,  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  what  changes  would  take  place  in  its  composition.  Tbe  tern- 
peratnre  of  the  room  has  varied  from  lOO^  to  30^  F.,  and  the  gastric 
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fluid  has  not  in  any  manner  changed  in  its  chemical  composition — it  hav- 
ing only  let  fall  a  cloud  of  mucus  which  is  totally  insoluble  in  the  fluid. 
This  gastric  fluid  has  preserved  its  digestive  properties  unimpaired,  and 
now  dissolves  meat  as  readily  as  when  first  extracted  from  th^  stomach. 
Dr.  Jackson  took  it  from  Alexis  St.  Martin  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1834,  and  after  having  filtered  it  through  coarse  bibulous  paper,  corked  it 
up  in  the  phial  as  above  stated.  The  experiment  of  digesting  five  grains 
of  the  muscular  fibre  of  roasted  veal,  was  performed  with  a  1-2  ounce  of 
this  fluid,  on  Thursday,  the  2dd  of  April,  1835,  the  phial  being  kept  warm 
and  in  agitation  by  carrying  it  in  his  watch  pocket  while  on  professional 
duties  about  town.  The  entire  solution  took  place  in  twelve  hours.  Dr. 
Jackson,  with  his  usual  perseverance,  has  made  a  series  of  experiments 
with  this  fluid,  and  a  proximate  chemical  analysis  of  its  constituent  parts, 
which  will  soon  be  published  in  some  one  of  the  medical  periodicals,  the 
result  of  which  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers. 

Why  are  not  the  services  of  this  gentleman  secured  by  some  of  the 
medical  schools  ?  As  a  chemist,  be  certainly  excels — ^having  no  supe- 
rior in  this  important  department  of  medical  science. 


MEDICAL   MAN(£UyRING. 


Wb  have  heretofore  had  occasion  to  make  reference  to  several  anony- 
mous communications  which  have  been  sent  to  our  address,  relative  to 
alleged  medical  manceuvrings  in  this  metropolis.  The  subject  is  again 
referred  to,  in  order  to  state  that  we  wish  it  distinctly  understood  by  all 
who  read  this  Journal — (and,  by  the  way,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  a  good- 
ly catalogue  manage  to  peruse  its  pages,  who  do  nothing  towards  its 
support) — that  though  we  feel  a  perfect  willingness  to  publish  facts  which 
will  be  interesting  to  the  profession,  yet  there  must  be  a  responsible  name 
attached  to  all  such  articles  as  would  be  calculated,  from  the  peculiarity 
of  their  character,  to  rouse  the  indignation,  wound  the  delicacy,  or  call  in 
question  the  motives,  of  any  individual.  That  the  spirit  of  intrigue  is 
now  at  work,  as  it  always  has  been  and  will  be  in  a  city  where  competi- 
tion exists  in  professional  business  as  well  as  in  trade  and  manufactures, 
is  not  to  be  doubted  ;  but  there  is  a  wide  distinction  to  be  made  between 
honorable  ambition  and  low  cunning.  Much  is  said  about  medical  aris- 
tocracy— and  not,  perhaps,  without  reason.  But  the  very  men  who  re- 
probate the  doings  of  others,  would,  if  placed  under  similar  4:ircumstan- 
ces,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear,  arrogate  quite  as  much  power  to  them- 
selves, as  appears  odious  to  their  jaundiced  eyes  in  those  whom  they  es- 
chew as  medical  monopolists.  ' 

Being  desirous  of  passing  over  the  rough  road  of  life  as  comfortably  as 
possible,  without  interfering  with  the  rights  or  privileges  of  others,  we 
can  conceive  of  no  condition  more  wretched  than  that  kind  of  intolera- 
ble selfishness  which  grasps  at  even  the  good  name  of  a  rival.  A  man's 
good  name  is  not  to  be  cauterized  without  cause.  It  is  his  jewel  ;  and 
to  pursue  a  course  of  treatment  which  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  confi- 
dence which  may  be  reposed  in  him,  either  as  a  physician  or  a  citizen, 
without  manfully  assuming  the  responsibility  of  declaring  and  carefully 
substantiating  the  accusation,  would  be  no  less  atrocious  than  highway 
robbery. 

Again,  it  would  be  absolutely  hypocritical  to  deny  that  we  are  impress- 
ed^ most  fully,  with  the  conviction  that  some  of  the  insinuations  so  strange- 
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\y  sent  to  us,  are  based  on  truth  ;  and  when  fair  statements  are  pre- 
sented, with  an  avowal  of  the  authorship,  no  unwillingness  will  be  mani- 
fested to  conceal  abuses  or  barricade  the  falsely  acquired  reputation  of 
a  medical  mancBuvrer. 

Within  a  ?ery  few  days  we  have  been  accused  of  being  in  the  interest, 
and,  indeed,  at  the  quiet  disposal,  of  what  our  correspondent  denominates 
a  clan,  who,  'while  cutting  the  cloth  to  suit  their  own  measures,  manage 
most  adroitly  to  keep  us  subservient  to  their  plans  of  medical,  aggrandise- 
ment. This  is  as  false  as  it  is  abominable.  We  are  neither  to  be  bought 
nor  sold  ;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  to  declare,  triumphantly,  that  we 
are  in  every  respect  entirely  independent  and  unshackled.  Because, 
forsooth,  we  are  professed  peace-makers,  devoted  to  the  quiet  pursuits  of 
medical  literature,  and  catering  to  the  best  of  our  ability  for  a  Journal 
which  is  circulated  in  sections  of  the  country  where  these  local  feuds 
are  unknown  and  uncared  for,  we  are  said  to  be  muzzled  ! 

Give  us  facts — ^we  repeat  the  invitation — and  be  in  readiness  to  sub- 
stantiate them,  and  we  care  not  how  much  medical  iniquity  is  exposed, 
nor  who  swings  upon  Haman's  gallows.  We  never  had  a  tact  for  dis- 
covering the  motes  in  a  neighbor's  eye  ;  but  we  do  not,  however,  on  that 
account,  question  their  actual  existence.  Yet  our  own  personal  inter- 
course and  general  acquaintance  with  the  profession  in  New  England, 
give  us  the  most  favorable  opinion  of  the  intrinsic  worth  and  claims  to 
respectability  of  the  whole  body. 

In  dismissing  this  subject,  we  would  again  state  that  our  columns  are 
open  to  whatever  can  serve  the  medical  profession,  promote  merit,  or 
better  the  physical  condition  of  mankind. 


THE   SPRINGFIELD   SOMNAMBULIST. 

iNthe  last  number  of  the  Journal  an  erroneous  statement,  relative  to 
Miss  Rider,  was  inserted.  Dr.  Belden,  her  former  physician,  and  the 
gentleman  to  whom  the  philosophic  world  is  indebted  for  an  admirable 
history  of  her  case,  has  sent  us  the  accompanying  note,  which  we  are 
liappy  to  lay  before  the  public. 

Springfield,  April  23, 1835. 

.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  find  an  error  of  "one  of  the  Springfield  papers,^'  res- 
pecting Jane  C.  Rider,  transferred  to  your  Journal.  By  recent  letters 
both  from  her  and  her  present  medical  attendant,  I  learn  that  she  does 
NOT  now  possess  the  extraordinary  power  of  vision  which  she  manifested 
when  in  Springfield.  ShQ  has,  within  a  few  months,  suflTered  much  from 
headache  ;  and,  during  that  time,  has  had  several  paroxysms  in  which 
there  was  a  partial  interruption  of  consciousness  :  but  only  in  one  instance 
has  she  been  able  to  see  in  the  dark.'  On  no  other  occasion,  since  she 
left  the  hospital  in  Worcester,  has  she  given  evidence  of  any  uncommon 
power  of  vision.  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  ray  power  to  state  that  her 
aealth  is  now  improving — ^that  she  has  had  no  paroxysm,  of  any  kind,  for 
several  weeks,  and  the  pain  in  the  head  is  much  relieved. 

Yours,  truly.  L.  W.  Belden. 


McLane  Insane  Hospital, — Dr.  Rufus  Wyman,  who  has  been  identified 
with  this  valuable  charity  since  it  first  went  into  operation,  some  sixteen 
jean  ago,  has  recently  resigned  his  situation.. 
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LECTURES  AT  THE  EYE  INFIRMARY. 

BT  JOUX  JEFFRIES,  M.D. 

In  the  Sixteenth  Lecture  of  the  course  upon  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Dr, 
Jeffries  described  some  of  the  diseases  oi  the  tunica  conjuuctiva  which 
are  the  result  of  chronic  inflaoQination  of  that  membrane. 

The  first  of  these  that  came  under  consideration  was  preternatural 
elongation  of  the  conjunctiva  in  the  palpebral  fissure,  which  was  stated 
to  be  most  commonly  the  result  of  purulent  ophthalmia.  The  characte- 
ristic appearances  of  this  fold  were  described  so  that  it  might  not  be  con- 
founded with  fungus  or  granulations  of  the  conjunctiva — these  diseases 
requiring  distinct  and  different  treatment.  The  danger  of  the  occurrence 
of  eutropium,  or  eversionof  the  eyelids,  from  neglect  of  the  disease  under 
consideration,  was  pointed. out,  and  its  treatment  by  operation  was  de- 
scribed, with  cautions  ogaindt  performing  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead 
to  ultimate  adhesions  between  the  globe  and  the  cut  or  raw  surface  of  the 
eyelid,  as  sometimes  happens.  The  afler-treatment,  also,  has  particular 
reference  to  this  point.  Frena,  or  false  membranous  bands,  naturally 
claimed  the  notice  of  the^  lecturer,  in  connection  with  the  last-named 
subject,  and  their  treatment  was  described,  together  with  the  inseparable 
difficulties  arising  from  the  juxtaposition  of  the  parts. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  the  pathological  character  of  the  membrane 
lining  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  globe,  and  the  internal  surface  of 
the  eyelids,  was  commented  on.  From  its  disposition  to  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation a  useful  caution  was  adduced  respecting  operations  upon  this 
part.  Fungous  growths  and  excrescences  of  the  conjunctiva  were  next 
adverted,  to,  and  excision  was  recommended  for  their  cure.  Next,  that 
peculiar  state  of  the  conjunctiva,  known  under  the  name  of  pannus,  was 
briefly  described. 

Particular  attention  was  directed  to  the  consideration  of  a  class  of  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  which  are  rendered  interesting  as  much  from  their  com- 
parative infrequency,  as  from  the  alarm  they  excite  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  afllicted  with  them  ;  viz.  tumors  of  the  globe.  For  practical 
purposes,  tumors  of  the  globe,  or  eyeball,  may  be  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing varieties.  1st.  Tumors  of  the  conjunctiva,  not  connected  with  any 
other  part.  2d.  Tumors  of  the  conjunctiva  extending  to  the  cornea.  Sd. 
Tumors  on  the  cornea.  4th.  Tumors  on  the  conjunctiva  of  the  globe, 
extending  in  depth  so  as  to  involve  the  cellular  (exture  beneath,  or  such 
as  become  attached  to  the  sclerotic  coat. 

The  analogy  existing  between  tumors  of  the  conjunctiva  and  those  aris- 
ing from  mucous  surfaces  in  other  parts,  was  pointed  out.  Excision  was 
advised  as  the  proper  method  of  cure  for  tumors  of  this  description. 
The  nature  and  peculiarities  of  the  other  varieties  of  tumors  were  suc- 
cessively pointed  out,  and  their  treatment,  as  modified  by  situation  and 
circumstances,  and  the  mode  of  operation  most  appropriate  to  each,  were 
distinctly  described. 

The  influence  of  injuries  and  blows  upon  the  eye,  in  the  proddction 
of  tumors  (sometimes  of  a  malignant  character)  was  noted,  and  the  sub* 
ject  was  closed  with  an  account  of  tumors  of  the  eyelids. .  A  description 
of  encanthis  and  elongated  valvula  semilunaris  occupied  a  portion  of  the 
hour.  The  operation  to  be  performed  for  their  removal,  in  a  safe  and 
proper  manner,  was  carefully  pointed  out  C^n,nin]f> 
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That  yery  rare  and  curious  disease — conical  cornea — received  a  due 
share  of  attention.  As  regards  its  formation,  or  the  causes  of  this  change 
of  structure  of  the  cornea,  some  obscurity  is  generally  acknowledged. 
The  remarkable  degree  of  short-sightedness,  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  disease,  was  explained  upon  philosophical  principles — and  hence  the 
benefit  afforded  to  the  patient's  vision  by  extraction  of  the  crystalline 
lens,  ^ay  be  accounted  for.  The  modes  of  treatment  usually  adopted 
were  mentioned,  and  the  work  of  Travers  on  the  eye  was  referred  to. 

Ptosis,  or  falling  down  of  the  upper  eyelid,  came  next  under  discussion. 
The  various  causes  which  may  lead  to  a  drooping  of  the  lid — mechanical 
causes,  weakness,  or  paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebrsB  superioris — were 
each  in  turn  adverted  to.  The  beneficial  results  which  may  accrue  from 
an  operation  in  certain  cases  were  particularly  noted.  Forceps  of  a  pe* 
culiar  construction  were  used  in  this  operation,  for  which  they  have  been 
found  well  adapted. 


JIfofiomanta. — ^As  many  individuals  are  decidedly  insane  upon  someone 
subject,  it  is  evident  that  the  moral  treatment  of  mental  diseases  has  not 
received  a  proper  share  of  attention  from  physicians.  In  no  country  in 
the  world,  however,  is  insanity  more  philosophically  treated  than  in  this  ; 
yet  something  further  is  required,  in  order  to  realize  the  advantages  ac- 
cruing from  phrenological  science. 


lmfnw)€d  Edition  of  Good^a  Study  of  Medicine, — Dr.  Doane,  of  New 
York,  a  native  of  Boston,  is  engaged  in  preparing  a  new  edition  of  this 
work,  which  is  represented,  by  competent  judges,  to  be  an  undertaking 
that  will  greatly  add  to  his  reputation. 


Medical  Lectures  in  Maine, — ^A  gentleman,  recently  from  Bruns- 
wick, says  that  the  medical  lectures  there  have  just  closed.  The  term  has 
been  an  unusually  pleasant  one.  Not  far  from  one  hundred  students 
have  attended,  the  present  season — a  number  having  joined  the  class 
after  the  catalogue  was  published.  It  is  high  time  some  permanent 
appointments  were  made  to  certain  vacant  professorships.  For  one 
or  two  years,  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  has  been  filled  tempo- 
rarily, though  satisfactorily  ;  and  as  it  regards  the  anatomical  theatre, 
we  hope  it  will  not  go  a-begging.  A  permanent  faculty  would  give 
more  character  to  the  institution,  already  one  of  the  best  in  this  part  of 
the  Union.  There  is  not  a  better  field  for  an  accomplished  aurgeon  in 
all  New  England,  than  at  Brunswick,  provided  he  were  connected 
with  the  College. 


Boyer^s  Surgery. — Dr.  Francis  A.  Willard,  of  Charlestown,  Mass,  is 
translating  Baron  Buyer's  great  System  of  Surcery.  It  is  embraced  in 
thirteen  octavo  volumes,  averjaging  five  hundred  and  fifty  pages  each— - 
one  half  of  which  is  completed,  and  now  ready  for  the  press.  Dr.  Wil- 
lard is  distinguished  for  his  industry  and  critical  knowledge  of  the  French 
language. 

Private  Medical  Instruction, — ^Two  of  the  best  pirivate  schools  for  med- 
ical instructiooj  to  which  pupils  can  *with  confideooe  be  recommended^ 

uiyiuzeu  uy  ^^^j  vy  v^pt  in^ 
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in  this  neighborhood,  are  those  conducted,  the  one  by  Dr.  Channing  and 
his  talented  associates,  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Hale,  in  c<uijunction  with 
gentlemen  of  acknowledged  acquirements.  Students  registered  in  either, 
enjoy  alike  all  the  advantages  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  a 
most  admirably  organized  institution.  It  is  understood  there  is  a  third, 
either  in  Northampton  or  its  vicinity. 


U,  S.  Marine  Hoepitaly  Chelsea.^^Sy  an  advertisement  in  this  number 
of  the  Journal,  it  will  be  noticed  that  our  friend  Dr.  Stedman,  surgeon  of 
the  above-named  hospital,  which  affords  uncommon  advantages  for 
clinical  instruction,  receives  students  at  a  price  so  low,  that  even  poverty 
is  no  obstacle  to  their  studies.  From  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
S.,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  his  instructions, 
we  assure  those  who  may  be  induced  to  enter  their  names,  that  they  will 
fully  realize  the  benefits  set  forth  in  the  circular. 


Tracheotomy. — ^The  following  very  extraordinary  case  was  reported  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academic  Roy  ale  de  Medecine.  A  young  wo- 
man, aged  22,  who  had  been  cured  of  extensive  syphilitic  ulcers  of  the 
thorax  by  the  ordinary  means,  experienced  a  total  loss  of  voice,  and  so 
much  difficulty  of  breathing,  that  the  operation  of  laryngotomy  was  re- 
sorted to  as  the  only  means  of  affording  relief.  The  division  of  the 
crico-thyroid  ligament,  however,  did  not  give  passage  to  the  air,  this 
portion  of  the  larynx  being  doubtless  obliterated  by  adhesions  and  false 
membranes,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  extend  the  incision  down- 
wards, so  as  to  divide  several  of  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  trachea. 
As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished,  the  air  passed  freely,  and  respiration 
was  established  through  the  opening.  A  canula  was  introduced  with  the 
intention  of  leaving  it  in  the  aperture  ;  but  as  its  frequent  closure  by 
mucus  gave  rise  to  repeated  attacks  of  suffocation,  M.  Kegnoli  resolved 
to  excise  several  rings  of  the  trachea,  in  order  to  establish  an  aperture  of 
sufficient  extent  to  allow  of  the  uninterupted  passage  of  air,  and  the  free 
exit  of  the  mucous  and  purulent  secretions.  Several  fruitless  attempts 
were  made  to  re-establish  the  natural  opening  of  the  larynx,  by  means  of 
probes  passed  from  the  artificial  opening  upwards.  The  individual  had, 
nevertheless,  survived  four  years  at  the  period  of  this  report,  breathing 
freely  through  the  artifical  passage,  which  she  kept  open  herself  by 
means  of  a  canula.  When  she  closed  the  tube,  she  could  make  herself 
understood,  a  small  portion  of  air  finding  its  way  into  the  mouth,  through 
the  larynx,  which  was  probably  not  completely  obliterated. — Rhfue  Med- 
ieale,  Oct  1834.— JV.  Jhner.  Jr. 

Curious  Effects  of  Morphia. — Dr.  Bellingeri  quotes  a  case  of  violent 
and  obstinate  hiccup,  wherein  acetate  of  morphia  was  used  by  sprinkling 
on  a  blister  raised  over  the  epigastrium.  It  produced  a  sensation  of  com- 
pression of  the  back  part  of  the  head  :  the  patient  could  neither  move  nor 
speak :  he  had  lost  all  sensation  :  both  epididymes  tumefied.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  these  symptoms  disappeared,  and  were  replaced  by  a 
general  and  intolerable  itching,  particularly  of  the  forehead,  nose,  chin, 
and  scrotum  ;  at  length,  after  two  hours,  the  itching  ceased,  and  the  hic- 
cup was  found  to  be  cured, — Lon.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum. — Ibid. 

*  uiyiiizeu  uy  "^_j  Ovy^t  Iv^ 
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ErUoxooa  in  the  Eye. — In  a  memoir  recently  published  by  Dr.  Anton 
Geschetdt,  on  this  subject,  we  find  an  enumeration  of  the  following  spe- 
ctesy  which  he  has  found  in  (he  human  eye  :  1.  Four  fragments  of  Int- 
ioma  oculi  kunwmij  in  the  eye  of  a  child,  aged  five  months,  which  died  of 
tabes  mesenterica,  and  was  affected  with  a  capsulo-lenticular  cataract. 
2.  Three  fragments  oC  JUaria  oculi  Vietnam,  in  the  cataractous  lens  of  aa 
old  man,  aged  61.  3.  An  echinococcus  hominis,  between  the  lens  and 
choroid  coat  of  the  eye  of  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  institution  for  the  blind, 
who  died  of  phthisis,  aged  24.  Other  cases  are  reported,  in  which  ento- 
zooa  were  found  in  the  eye  of  dogs,  a  hog,  and  in  the  falco  lagophus. 

Htcker'e  Wiss.—lhid. 

Legislation  vpon  Jiumuonism, — ^A  continual  press  of  matter,  having  priority, 
has  prevented  the  insertion,  this  week,  of  Dr.  Williams's  masterly  exposition,  in 
the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  of  the  real  object  and  ridiculous  pretensions  of 
that  most  potent  of  all  homebred  quackery — ^Thomsonism.  In  the  next  Journal,  it 
will  have  precedence.  . 

Whole  number  of  deaths  In  Boaton  for  the  week  ending  April  95, 93.    Males,  11— Females,  ISL 
Of  consumption,  5— debility,  1— KMsificatlon  of  the  heait,  1— canker,  9— «anker  in  the  boweU,  1 — 

flu.  9— scarlet  fever,  9— in&ntiJe,  3— mortiflcation,  1— inflammatioa  of  the  bowels,  l^hoopiog  congh, 

]— panting  bloodvessel,  1— lung  fever,  1. 

AJDVERTISXSMENTS. 

MEDICAL   AND  SURGICAL    EDUCATION. 

Trb  rahflcriber  conUnues  to  receive  medical  papUs  at  the, United  Btatea  Marine  Hoepltal,  Clielaea, 
and  to  offer  ihem  the  following  advantages. 

Tlie  institution  at  present  contains  seventy  beds :  all  of  which  are  occupied  during  the  autiunii  Mid 
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ON  ABNORMAL    SOUNDS   IN  DIFFERENT  fARTB   OF   THE    HUMAN 

BODY. 

.  FROM   RECENT  LECTURES   BT  F.  MAGENDIE. 

[See  page  186.] 

The  sounds  which  emanate  from  the  lungs,  both  in  health  and  disease, 
afford,  I  say,  a  most  important  subject  of  meditation  for  the  physician, 
chiefly  because  they  are  united  in  the  most  close  and  palpable  connection 
with  the  healthy  or  pathological  conditions  of  the  organ  producing  them, 
and,  of  necessity,  in  the  same  proportion  connected  with  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

The  bruits  resulting  from  the  passage  of  air  through  the  organs  con- 
tained in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  are  in  one  respect  peculiarly  worthy  of 
our  attention  and  strict  analysis,  because  the  chest,  meaning  of  course 
thereby  the  cavity,  its  contents,  the  trachea,  and  larynx,  is  a  perfect  mu- 
sical instrument,  suited,  in  an  admirable  mi^ner,  for  the  propagation  of 
aound  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  ;  indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  whate- 
ver, but  that  by  following  up  or  developing  the  combination  of  conditions 
presented  by  the  chest,  we  might  be  able  to  produce  a  musical  instru- 
cneni,  after  its  model,  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  in  the  same  way  as  certain 
optical  instruments  are  said  to  have  been  formed  after  the  model  of  the 
human  eye;  but  the  subject  has  never  been  studied  in  this  point  of  view. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  the  convincing  arguments  we 
have  already  advanced  to  prove  that  in  this  part  of  the  body,  above  all 
others,  the  development  of  sound  is  merely  the  result  of  certain  physical 
conditions  which  a  little  attention  enables  us  to  seize  with  facility  :  let  us 
bestow  a  few  moments  on  the  reconsideration  of  this  part  of  our  subject ; 
it  will  render  the  comprehension  of  what  I  have  to  say  afterwards  upon 
the  pathological  sounds  of  the  chest,  much  more  easy. 

If  we  examine  the  chest  as  a  musical  instrument,  we  shall  see  that  the 
sonorous  part  is  composed  of  an  elastic  tube,  which  for  a  short  way  con- 
tinues its  course  undivided,  but  soon  breaks  up  into  a  multitude  of  other 
tubes,  dividing  and  subdividing  inflnitely  until  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
cbest  is  filled  as  it  were  with  the  aggregate  of  those  sonorous  conduits  ; 
the  trachea  thus  fills  the  office  of  what  is  called  the  portevent  in  instru- 
ments k  anche,  for  I  regard  the  analogy  between  the  organ  of  the  human 
voice  and  instruments  k  anche,  or  organ  instruments,  as  most  strict  and 
well  demonstrated.  I  cannot  agree  with  my  learned  confrere  and  friend, 
M.  Savart,  who  proposes  to  compare  the  organ  of  the  voice  to  the  little 
whistle  (^njffki)  which  hunters  use  when  they  desire  to  imitate  the  voice 
of  certam  birds,  and  which  is  composed  of  a  little  hemispherical  baae,  a 
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few  lines  ia  diameter,  and  pierced  on  either  side  by  two  narrow  slits, 
through  which  the  air  is  made  to  pass. 

The  facts  advanced  by  M.  Savart  are  most  ingenious,  but  I  cannot 
agree  with  him  in  comparing  the  larynx  to  a  bird-call  (reclame)  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  analogy,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  resemblance,  be- 
tween the  human  organ  of  voice,  taken  in  its  whole  extent,  and  instru- 
Dients  k  anche,  appears  to  roe  most  evident.  Thus  I  regard  the  human 
▼oice  as  composed  of  .four  distinct  parts  :  and  remark  bow  closely  the 
uses  of  th^se  several  parts  correspond  with  those  of  an  instrument  k 
anche.  The  first  is  the  reservoir  of  air,  formed  by  the  pulmonary  vesi- 
cles and  branches  of  the  tracheal  artery.  Here  it  is  important  to  notice 
how  the  air  in  the  reservoir  is  not  contained  (as  is  the  case  in  almost  all 
musical  instruments)  in  a  single  sac  or  compartment,  but  is  distributed 
throughout  a  multitude  of  little  bags  and  tubes,  where  it  may  acquire  va- 
rious physical  properties  which  no  doubt  have  a  considerable  influence  ia 
modifying  the  quality  of  the  sounds^  produced.  Thus  it  is  not  a  pure 
.cold  air,  varying  in  temperature,  &c.  as  in  the  reservoir  of  an  organ,  for 
example ;  on  the  contrary  the  temperature  of  the  reservoir  in  the  human 
instrument  is  always  fixed  ;  moreover  the  air  is  charged  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  humidity  resulting  from  the  pulmonary  transpiration,  and  is 
mixed  with  a  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  These  peculiarities  con- 
tribute to  give  it  a  great  advantage  over  other  instruments  of  a  similar 
nature. 

The  reservoir  of  air  in  the  human  organ  has  also  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing elastic  in  different  ways,  another  property  that  modifies  its  action  ia 
a  very  remarkable  manner.  The  chest,  as  I  have  before  told  you,  rs 
composed  in  great  part  of  elastic  tissues  ;  of  curved  elastic  bones,  carti- 
lages, and  ligaments,  which  all  concur  together  in  the  act  of  expiration, 
and,  consequently,  in  the  formation  of  sounds.  Besides  the  parts  actually 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  chest,  we  have,  below,  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles  acting  with  considerable  energy,  so  as  to  attract 
or  expel  the  air. 

In  some  of  my  former  lectures  I  spoke  ,to  you  at  length  of  the  innate 
elasticity  of  the  lung,  and  of  the  various  important  results  derived  from 
that  physical  condition  ;  I  should  novir  like  to  consider  the  elasticity  of 
that  organ  quite  in  a  different  point  of  view.     Let  us  begin  by  once  more 
demonstrating  this  elasticity  in  the  lung,  totally  separated  from  all  other 
influences  ;' here  is  one  which  has  been  removed  from  the  body;  the 
larynx  and  trachea  remain  attached  to  it ;  I  now  inflate  the  organ  through 
the  trachea  ;  you  see  how  it  is  more  than  doubled  in  sze.     When  we  per- 
mit an  exit  to  the  air,  the  lung  recovers  its  original  dimensions.     Here^ 
Gentlemen,  you  see  an  incontestable  proof  of  the  elasticity  of  the  lung, 
for  no  other  influence  could  have  expelled  the  large  quantity  of  air  wbicb 
we  introduced  ;  you  can  also,  I  should  think,  easily  conceive  how  tb^ 
current  of  air  passing  through  a  vast  number  of  tubes  of  diflerent  calibres^ 

tubes  decreasing  infinitely  in  size,  and  subdividing  at  various  angles, 

you  can  understand,  I  say,  how  the  body  of  air  must  rub  against  the  pa^ 
rietes  of  the  tubes  through  which  it  passes,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  de^ 
velopment  of  sound. 

This  is  actually  the  case  ;  in  the  living  body,  if  yoa  apply  your 
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close  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest,  you  hear  most  distinctly  the  respiratory 
bruit,  or,  in  other  words,  the  sound  resulting  from  the  friction  of  the  air 
against  the  pulmonary  vesicles  ;  e?en  in  the  naked  lung  you  can  hear  the 
sound  of  which  we  speak,  though  not  so  well  or  distinctly,  because  the 
lung  requires  to  be  covered  with  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  in  the  same 
way  that  certain  musical  instruments  become  indistinct,  unless  their  co- 
vers be  attached  to  them  :  however,  when  I  place  the  end  of  the  stetho- 
scope on  the  surface  of  the  lung  before  me,  I  can  make  out  the  respira- 
tory murmur  well  enough,  at  each  artificial  insufflation. 

According  to  the  explanation  which  I  have  just  given  to  you,  the  oatii- 
ral  respiratory  bruit  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  air  against  the  sidea 
of  the  cells  and  the  extreme  bronchial  ramifications  :  hence  it  follows  as 
a  natural  consequence,  that  any  affection  modifying  the  condition  of  those 
parts,  must  also  modify  the  nature  of  the  sound  resulting  from  them. 
Thus,  when  the  cells  are  obliterated,  there  should  manifestly  be  an  ab- 
sence of  the  respiratory  murmur,  and  this  experience  shows  us  to  be  the 
case*     We  have  every  day  examples  of  patients  iowhom  the  air  is  pre- 
vented from  freely  entering  and  distending  the  lungs,  by  various  efibsioQS 
in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  or  by  the  efiect  of  inflammation  which  has 
caused  an  actual  consolidation  of  the  vesicles  ;  in  all  these  cases  we  do 
not  bear  the  bruit  respiratoire,  but  in  its  place  we  find  a  pathological 
bruit,  more  or.  less  distinct  and  loud,  the  ^^  soufflet  broncbique,"  as  it  is 
called.     This  latter  must  evidently  be  attributed  to  the  passage  of  air 
rubbing  against  the  parietes  of  a  large  tube,  or  one  at  least  possessing 
certain  dimensions.     The  proof,  is,  we  never  hear  it  except  in  cases 
where  the  air  is  prevented  from  entering  freely  into  the  inteirior  of  the 
pulmonary  vesicles  ;  the  cause  of  this  bruit  is  thus  well  known,  and  it  is 
easy  to  give  a  physical  explanation  of  it.     Indeed,  even  in  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  lungs,  we  have  always  a  phenomenon  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  one  just  spoken  of.     If  you  take  a  living  animal,  or  a  man^ 
and  listen  attentively  to  the  passage  of  the  air  from  the  uppei'  part  of  the 
]uDg,  or  from  the  larynx  into  the  trachea,  you  will  almost  always  be  able 
to  distinguish  a  particular  sound,  quite  different  from  the  respiratory  mur- 
mur :  it  is  a  dull  heavy  sound,  and  arises  from  the  frottement  of  the  air  as 
It  enters  the  trachea,  either  at  its  upper  or  lower  extremity  :  hence,  when 
much  exaggerated,  it  is  called  ^^  soufflet  tracheale." 

But  let  us  return  to  the  mechanism  of  the  voice.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  reservoir  :  the  three  other  parts  are  the  portevent ;  the 
anche  itself ;  and  the  portevoix.  In. every  instrument  ^  anche  we  should 
distinguish  two  parts  whose  uses  are  quite  different ;  one  is  the  body,  or 
tube,  for  the  transmission  of  the  air  ;  the  other  is  the  true  ancbe,'oom> 
posed  in  all  cases  of  elastic  plates,  capable  of  vibrating  rapidly,  and  form^ 
jog  a  narrow  slit  through  which  the  air  is  permitted  to  pass  freely,  or  is 
arrested  at  will ;  this  is  the  essence  of  every  anche,  and  the  vibration  of 
tfae  elastic  plate  or  plates  (as  for  example  the  reed  of  the  clarionet)  pro*- 
duces  the  sound. 

In  the  larynx  we  find  an  instrument  exactly  of  this  description,  and  of 
the  naost  perfect  kind ;  its  mechanism  is  such  that  the  air  may  enter  freely 
dt  one  moment,  and  be  suddenly  and  completely  arrested  at  the  next ; 
various  cases  of  sudden  death  from  interrupted  respiration  attest  this  actiom 
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of  the  larynx  ;  the  form  of  ihe  glottis  and  the  two  elastic  folds  which  cfr- 
cuiDscribe  it  on  either  side,  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  the  slit  of 
certain  reed  instruments  ;  the  aperture  of  the  glottis  is  capable  of  being 
enlarged  or  diooinisbed  in  an  inirnense  variety  of  degrees.  If  you  exam- 
ine the  larynx  of  a  living  animal  during  the  production  of  the  voice,  as  I 
have  done,  by  making  an  incision  between  the  os  hyoides  and  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  you  will  obtain  a  perfect  idea  of  the  motions  of  the  glottis,  and 
you  will,  moreover,  see  how  tlie  varied  tones  of  the  human  voice  (for  the 
structure  of  the  larynx  in  the  dog  is  sufficiently  similar  to  that  of  the  hu- 
man subject  to  allow  the  assertion)  are  connected  with  the  variations  in 
the  extent  of  the  opening  and  the  quantity  of  the  elastic  plate  which  vi- 
brates ;  besides,  yeu  n>ay  prove,  by  direct  experiment,  that  whenever 
the  muscles  which  are  destined  to  regulate  the  motions  of  the  glottis  cease 
to  work  with  proper  energy,  the  voice  is  lost. 

The  human  voice,  then,  is  certainly  an  anche,  but  one  infinitely  supe- 
.  rior  to  any  that  the  art  of  man  has,  or  probably  ever  will  produce  ;  for 
the  essential  part  of  the  instrument  is  composed  of  a  double  elastic  plate, 
vibrating  under  a  thousand  clianges,  and  capable,  in  consequence,  of  giv«» 
ing  rise  to  infinite  modifications  of  sound  ;  it  is  produced  by  a  living 
mechanism,  composed  of  various  contractile  bands,  each  one  of  which  is 
endowed  with  a  range  of  contractility  which  no  human  art  can  supply^  and 
thus  generating  a  series  of  changes  in  the  voice,  which  human  art  can 
never  imitate.  The  larynx  produces  two  kinds  of  sounds  ;  one  is  called 
the  voice,  the  other  is  merely  the  result  of  the  passage  of  air  through  the 

i'loltis,  when  the  elastic  plates  no  longer  act ;  it  is  a  mere  soufflet,  but 
ortunately  is  capable  of  supplying  the  voice,  when  this  latter  has  been> 
lost.  Thus  you  all  know  the  case  of  a  distinguished  professor  in  the 
University,  who  continued  to  fill  his  chair  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pupils, 
although  he  had  completely  lost  the  voice,  properly  so  called,  and  do* 
thing  remained  but  a  kind  of  soufflet,  from  the  air  passing  through  an 
undeviating  orifice.  On  the  second  sound  or  ^^  bruit  vocal,"  as  phy$:io» 
legists  call  it,  I  shall  not  dwell,  because,  though  presenting  nFiany  pheno* 
mena  of  the  most  ^interesting  kind,  it  is  not  directly  connected  with  our 
present  subject. 


THE   THOMSONIAN   NATIONAL   INHRMARY. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  DR.  WILLI AMS*S  SPEECH  IN  THE  MARYLAND  HOUSE  OT  DELEGATES. 

WHiCT,  sir,  is  the  subject  now  before  this  house  ?  It  is  a  bill  to  incor* 
porate  certain  men,  their  associates  and  successors,  to  practise  the  heal* 
ing  art  on  the  Thomsonian  system.  Is  this,  sir,  the  real  subject,  or  is 
there  not  something  behind  the  curtain  ?  Is  this  merely  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  individuals  who  come  here  and  apply  for  this  act  of 
incorporation,  and  to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  Baltimore  ?  Da 
not  these  men  get  paid  for  their  medicine  and  their  services  }  I  am  sure 
they  niay  sell  as  much  medicine  as  they  choose,  and  obtain  a$  much  as 
they  can  sell.  This,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  not  the  principal  object* 
It  isf  sir,  to  obtain  legislative  sanction,  to  obtain  a  character,  for  their 
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system.  And  what,  sir,  will  be  the  consequence  of  passing  this  bill  ? 
This  legislature  will  have  said,  virtually,  to  the  citizens  of  this'  State,  and 
to  the  world,  we  have  examined  this  subject,  and  have  compared  this 
Thomsonian  system  with  that  which  is  denominated  th^  regular  scientific 
system,  to  practise  which,  it  is  required  by  the  laws  of  this  State  that  all 
practitioners  shall  have  pursued  a  certain  course  of  preparatory  studies, 
aad  have  obtained  from  competent  judges  such  testimonials  of  their  ac- 
quirements and  qualifications  as  will  afibrd  some  security  to  community 
against  imposition  ;  and  having  thus  examined  and  compared  these  sys- 
tems, we  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  Thomsonian  system  is  a  distinct 
and  perfect  one,  adequate  to  meet  all  the  varied  indications  of  disease, 
and  worthy  your  confidence  and  patronage.  Sir,  under  the  influence  of 
this  legislative  recommendation,  which  will  be  trumpeted  forth  to  the 
world  as  such,  and,  deluded  by  the  boasting  and  specious  but  false  pre- 
tensions of  this  system,  hundreds  of  our  virtuous  and  re^ly  well  disposed 
citixeas  will  be  induced  to  leave  those  peaceful  and  innocent  employ- 
ments which  they  are  now  pursuing,  and  to  which  they  are  better  fitted 
both  by  nature  and  education,  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  the  healing 
art.  And,  sir,  not  only  these,  but  numbers  who  care  not  what  they  do, 
whether  evil  or  good,  for  gain  ;  men  destitute  of  intelligence,  good  sense, 
or  moral  worth,  who  can  raise  twenty  dollars  for  a  Thomsonian  book, 
which  is  really  all  that  is  necessary  to  qualify  them,  will  take  advantage 
of  that  credulity  and  misplaced  confidence  on  the  part  of  a  large  portion 
of  our  citizens,  which  our  legislative  proceedings  will  have  produced, 
and  which  will  preeminently  fit  them  ior  that  awful  experiment  which 
will  certainly  be  made.  Pass  this  law,  or  any  such  law,  and  you  may 
pass  such  a  one  for  every  county  in  the  State  ;  for  what  reason  or  justice 
would  there  be  in  denying  these  inestimable  advantages  to  some  which 
have  been  extended  to  others  ?  Now,  sir,  what  is  this  system  for  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  say  so  much,  to  recommend  so  strongly  i  Is  it 
worthy  of  such  commendation  ?  How  many  of  us  know  anything  about 
it,  either  practically  or  theoretically  ?  »  *  *  » 

Sir,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  expose  all  the  errors,  inconsfsteocies  and 
preposterous  absurdities  of  this  pretended  system,  for  several  reasons* 
One  is  ihey  are  entirely  too  numerous,  and  the  time  of  this  house  is  too 
precious  to  be  thus  wasted  ;  another  is,  as  a  system,  whatever  claims 
some  of  the  remedies  used  may  possess,  it  is  too  contemptible  to  require 
a  genera],  or  to  be  honored  with  a  grave  and  serious  refutation.  But  for 
the  information  of  this  house  I  will  notice  some  of  its  principles  and 
practice,  and  expose  some  of  its  errors  and  absurdities. 

It  professes  to  be  founded  on  these  assumed  facts.  First,  that  the 
faumaD  body  is  composed  of  four  elements,  earth,  water,  fire  and  air;  that 
€arth  and  water  form  the  solids,  and  fire  and  air  give  life  and  motion. 
Second,  that  heat  is  life  and  cold  is  death.  Third,  that  all  constitutions 
are  the  same  and  all  diseases  are  the  same.  Fourth,  that  cold  produces 
an  diseases.  Fifth,  that  obstruction  produces  all  diseases.  Sixth,  that 
all  diseases  are  to  be  cured  by  the  same  remedy.  Seventh,  that  fever  is 
a  friend  of  the  human  system  and  not  an  enemy.  I  am  well  aware,  sir, 
bow  difficult  it  is  to  present  these  errors,  inconsistencies,  and  absurdities 
in  their  true  light|  even  before  this  intelligent  assembly.     I  know  that 
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there  are  but  few  of  us  who  have  directed  our  minds  to  the  investigation 
of  the  subject  under  consideration,  who  are  acquainted  with  ail  those  es- 
tablished facts,  and  possess  that  information,  which  would  at  once  ren- 
der these  errors,  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  apparent.     I  am  well 
aware  that  the  very  name  and  pretension  to  simplicity,  possesses  a  talis* 
manic  charm,  which  philosophy  and  logic  do  not  possess  over  the  minds 
and  opinions  of  those  who  cannot  understand.     To  attempt  to  show  the 
absurdities  of  this  system  by  logical  reasoning,  would  be  in  many  cases 
to  offer  an  insult  to  human  understanding  and  intelligence.     As  to  the 
first  fact  or  assumption,  every  intelligent  or  scientiBc  individual  knows 
that  instead  of  the  human  body  being  composed  of  four  elements,  the 
analyzing  hand  of  science  has  proved  to  the  world  that  it  is  composed 
of  almost  four  times  four  elements  ;  that  some  of  those  which  were  once 
believed  elementary  principles  are  compounds,  and  that  others  are  only 
tbe  phenomena  of  matter,  or  the  mere  result  of  life  and  organization. 
As  to  the  discovery  that  heat  is  life  and  cold  death,  the  proposition  of 
itself  is  absurd.     If  it  be  meant  that  heat  is  the  primary  cause  of  life,  and 
if  this  be  so,  it  is  only  necessary,  to  preserve  health  and  protract  human 
existence  to  an  indefinite  length,  to  confine  man  in  a  warm  and  well  re- 
gulated temperature  and  give  him  number  six  or  red  pepper.     That  cold 
produces  all  diseases,  is  another  fundamental  principle  of  this  system. 
Cold,  undoubtedly,  is  a  very  fruitful  source  of  disease,  but  it  is  not  the 
universd  cause.     Heat  also  produces  disease  of  the  most  threateniog 
character  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  that  I  can  kill  a  patient  with  heat  or 
steam  as  soon  as  a  Thomsonian  could  destroy  him  with  cold  or  freeze 
bim  to  death.     It  is  also  stated  that  obstructions  occasion  disease.    This 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case.     But  I  should  rather  think  disease  is  more 
frequently  the  cause  of  obstruction^.     Every  organ  in  the  human  body 
has  a  function  or  duty  to  perform,  and  as  every  organ  is  subject  to  dis- 
ease, when  an  organ  is  in  a  state  of  disease  no  rational  being  can  sup- 
pose that  its  ordinary  function  will  not  be  suspended  or  imperfectly  per* 
formed.     Sir,  the  exciting  and  predisposing  causes  of  disease  are  too 
numerous  to  be  here  detailed.     Every  physical  agent  which  operates 
upon  us,  as  well  as  numerous  others,  as  the  causes  of  smallpox  and  cho- 
lera, the  intimate  nature  of  which  are  inscrutable,  and  which  we  only 
know  by  their  melancholy  effects,  produce  disease.     And,  sir,  the  caose 
of  disease  may  exist  in  the  human  system  itself  from  constitutional  de- 
fects, and  thus  the-  germs  of  disease  are  often  planted  before  the  first 
breath  of  life  is  drawn.     A  blow  on  the  head,  or  the  long-continued  in- 
fluence of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  may  and  will  produce  an  inflammation  of 
the  brain.     Send  for  tbe  Thomsonian,  he  tells  you  your  disease  is  pro- 
duced by  cold,  and,  in  the  delirium  occasioned  by  a  violent  inflammation, 
may  give  you  a  puke  and  steam  you  to  expel  the  cold.     Or  suppose  you 
have  taken  powdered  glass,  or  any  other  agent  which  from  its  physical 
or  chemical  qualities  has  occasioned  a  violent  inflammation  of  tbe  inner 
coats  of  the  stomach,  and  what  is  the  remedy  ?    Why,  you  are  stufiled 
with  cayenne  pepper,  steamed,  and  puked  to  dislodge  imaginary  canker 
and  cold.     This  system  t^Us  us  that  all  constitutions  are  tbe  same,  and 
that  all  diseases  are  to  be  cured  by  the  same  renoedy,  and  that  fever  is  a 
firiend  of  the  human  system,  and  not  an  enemy,  and,  of  course,  should  be 
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promoted  or  encouragcid,  instead  of  resisted  or  opposed.  That  all  con- 
stitutioos  are  the  same,  is  what  no  intelligent  being  can  for  one  moment 
believe.  Sir,  human  constitutions  are  as  various  as  human  forms  and 
dispositions,  and  liable  to  as  great  a  variety  of  diseases,  and  require  a 
treatment  equally  as  various.  This  doctrine  of  fevers,  like  many  other 
things  in  this  system,  is  not  new.  It  prevailed  in  the  very  infancy  of  the 
medical  science,  and  gave  rise  to  a  practice  similar  to  this,  and  which  io 
many  diseases  produced  the  most  fatal  consequences.  The  influence  of 
this  erroneous  theory  and  similar  practices  were  peculiarly  evident  in  the 
smallpox  ;  under  a  highly  stimulating  treatment  scarcely  one  half  of  those 
who  were  attacked  were  saved.  But  what  is  the  result  of  the  present 
systematic  plan  of  dlire  ?  Sir,  it  has  been  met  by  science  and  philoso- 
phy, and  not  one  case  in  ten  on  an  average  is  now  lost.  Thus  we  see, 
sir,  that  the  very  foundation  is  false,  contrary  to  established  facts,  and 
preposterously  absurd.     What  are  we  to  expect  of  the  superstructure  ? 

Now,  sir,  let  us  notice  the  materia  medica  of  this  system,  or  the  reme- 
diate agents  used  under  those  monstrous  views  of  human  organization  and 
disease  which  we  have  exposed.  The  principal  are,  lobelia  or  Indian 
tobacco,  which  is  an  emetic,  and,  sir,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  very  valuable 
remedy  properly  used,  and  which  is  or  may  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
physician ;  steaming,  which,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  new,  it  having  been 
used  in  domestic  practice  from  the  earliest  periods,  is  common  to  barbarian 
nations,  was  found  in  use  among  the  aborigines  of  our  own  country, 
and,  of  course,  does  not  exclusively  belong  to  the  Thomsonian  system  ; 
the  bark  of  the  root  of  bay  or  myrtle  bush,  the  hemlock  bark,  white 
pond  lily,  peach  kernels,  raspberry  leaf  tea,  and  a  few  other  common, 
domestic,  old  woman  remedies,  the  most  of  which  are  and  have  been  in 
use  where  Thomson's  book  was  never  seen  ;  with  cayenne  pepper, 
which,  by  the  by,  sir,  is  the  most  important  remedy  of  the  whole,  and 
enters  largely  into  most  of  those  famous  numbers — one,  two,  three,  four, 
five  and  six,  as  well  as  into  almost  every  prescription. 

Then,  sir,  the  principles  which  we  have  noticed,  the  monstrous  notions 
of  disease,  and  these  remediate  agents,  with  slander,  foul  abuse,  and  mis- 
representations of  regularly  educated  physicians  and  their  system,  illogical 
and  nonsensical  reasoning  and  preposterous  absurdities,  mingled  with  sen- 
timents of  atheism  and  blasphemy,  an  attack  upon  the  sacred  priesthood 
and  religion,  and  a  foul  reflection  on  the  female  character,  which  alone 
would  entitle  the  author  to  the  universal  contempt  of  mankind,  constitute 
this  much  famed  system. 

Now,  sir,  let  us  see  what  is  the  nature  of,  and  what  constitutes  the 
regular  scientific  system  of  medicine.  Sir,  it  is  but  the  recorded  expe- 
rience of  all  those  who,  in  every  age,  have  devoted  their  time  and  talents 
to  the  study  and  observation  of  diseases  and  their  cure.  It  embraces  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with,  or  knowledge  of,  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
system — all  the  organs  which  compose  it,  their  connections  and  relations 
to  each  other,  their  various  functions,  the  laws  which  govern  or  regulate 
their  action  in  health  and  disease,  and  the  symptonns  which  denote  the 
diseased  condition  of  each  of  those  organs,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained  ; 
the  history  of  every  disease  which  is  known,  their  particular  symptoms, 
their  origin  or  cause,  their  treatment ;  the  success  of  the  plans  or  means 
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which  have  been  used  for  their  cure,  with  the  views  of  those  who  gave 
their  history,  and  the  history  of  all  the  remediate  agents  which  have  ever 
been  known, — no  matter  where  produced  or  found,  whether  in  the  fertile 
regions  of  Asia,  the  highly  cultivated  soil  of  civilized  Europe,  or  in  the 
wilderness  of  our  own  America — ^no  matter  where  applied^  whether  in 
the  gaudy  chambers  of  royalty,  or  the  humble  cottage  of  the  peasant — no 
matter  by  whom  discovered  and  used,  whether  by  the  ignorant,  daring, 
and  desperate  quack,  or  bjr  the  intelligent,  cautious,  and  conscientious 
physician.  This,  sir,  constitutes  the  scientific  system  of  medicine.  It 
IS  based  and  founded  on  established  facts,  philosophy,  and  experience. 
It  has  been  cultivated,  and  is  still  cultivated,  by  such  men  as  Hippocra- 
tes, Galen,  Hervey,  Sydenham,  Cullen,  Hunter,  Bell,  Broussais,  Laen- 
nec,  Baudelocque,  and  our  own  immortal  Rush  and  Physick,  men  who 
have  been  and  are  still  to  be  found,  in  every  department  of  life,  whether 
civil,  political,  or  religious,  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind, 
studious  to  better  the  condition  and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  their 
fellow  men,  at  once  among  the  most  useful  members  and  brightest  orna- 
ments of  society.  Sir,  it  is  as  wide  as  the  whole  range  of  human  know- 
ledge and  human  experience.  It  embraces  all  that  is  known,  or  ever  has 
been  known,  of  diseases.  It  includes  in  its  expanded  afms  every  remedy, 
whether  of  the  animal,  mineral,  or  vegetable  kingdom,  that  a  beneficent 
Providence  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  the  world,  and  which  expe- 
rience has  proved  capable  of  relieving  disease,  or  mitigating  the  suffer- 
ings of  mankind.  This,  I  contend,  is  the  only  rational  system  of 
medicine. 

Now,  then,  compare  this  system,  founded  on  established  facts,  philo- 
sophic research,  and  the  experience  of  five  thousand  years — each  suc- 
cessive generation  improving  on  the  attainments  of  the  past,  cultivated  by 
men  of  the  brightest  genius,  most  brilliant  talents  and  of  moral  worth, 
and  conscious  of  the  high  responsibilities  under  which  thdy  acted — with 
the  erroneously  predicated,  absurdly  sustained,  imperfect  system  of 
Thomson  ;  originating  with,  and  perfected  by,  one  obscure  individual, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  organization  of  the  human  body,  who  never  saw 
one  half  of  the  disea'ses  which  afflict  our  race,  or  one  tenth  of  the  reme- 
diate agents  which  have  been  found  successful  in  the  relief  and  cure  of 
disease — and  decide  between  them.         *         *         »         »        » 

Sir,  it  has  been  attempted  to  repel  the  imputation  of  quackery  and 
empiricism  contained  in  the  report.  I  think  I  have  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  individual  in  this  house,  and  if  I  have  not,  I  here  assert, 
on  the  responsibility  of  a  member  of  this  house,  and  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility as  a  member  of  society,  without  the  fear  of  successful  contradic- 
tion, that  this  system  is  a  boastful  pretension  to  what  it' does  not  possess, 
that  it  affects  to  teach  what  its  author  never  understood,  and  is  calculated, 
under  the  speeious  pretension  of  simplicity  and  unerring  certainty,  to 
Impose  on  a  large  portion  of  mankind.  And  if  this  does  not  stamp  it 
with  the  character  of  quackery,  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  is 
incorrect.  And,  sir,  if  the  entire  independence  and  ignorance  of,  and 
contempt  for,  all  past  experience,  in  an  author,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
system  upon  his  own  limited  experience,  and  by  mad  experiments,  enti- 
tle it  to  the  character  of  empirical,  this  pretended  system  richly  merits 
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it,  and  I  humbly  conceive  no  one  can  successfully  dispute  its  claims.  It 
is  said  that  very  intelligent  and  correct  men  approve  of  this  system,  sub- 
scribe to  it  and  practise  \i  ;  and  that  the  terms  quacks  and  empirics  are 
applied  harshly  to  them.  Sir,  there  is  no  one  less  disposed  than  I  am  to 
cast  reflections  and  imputations  upon,  or  wound  the  feelings  of  individu- 
als ;  but  if  ,they  will  connect  themselves  with,  and  stand  forth  to  support 
this  system,  they  are  liable  to  the  same  imputations  to  which  the  system 
itself  is  obnoxious.  It  is  also  s^id  that  learned  physicians  sanction  .and 
approve  the  Thomsonian  system,  and  have  decided  in  its  favor.  Sir, 
that  any  intelligent  physician  or  scientific  man  that  is  perfectly  sane — 
however  willing  he  may  be  to  acknowledge  that  some  of  the  remedies 
used,  and  some  of  the  means  employed,  are  valuable,  and  may  in  many 
cases  be  successfully  applied,  which  I  do  not  deny — can  recognize  this 
as  a  new  and  distinct  system  of  medicine,  perfect  in  itself,  and  capable, 
as  it  professes  to  be,  of  answering  all  the  various  indications  of  disease, 
and  sanction  its  principles,  its  falsehoods,  abuses  and  absurdities,  I  hold 
to  be  utterly  impossible. 

Sif,  tell  me  of  the  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  civil- 
ized life,  who  has  felt  the  genial  influence  of  the  light  of  science,  and 
tasted  the  pleasures  of  truly  refined  society,  preferring  the  destitute,  bar- 
barous, and  benighted  condition  of  the  Hottentot,  or  of  a  native  of  some 
of  the  South  Sea  islands  ;  tell  me  of  the  skilful  and  experienced,  mariner, 
i?vho  has  often  seen  the  ocean  wrought  into  mountain  waves  by  the  tyrant 
storm,  and  who  knows  that  dangerous  shoals  and  rocks  lay  hid  beneath 
its  surge,  throwing  away  his  compass,  his  quadrant,  and  bis  chart,  and 
committing  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  and  the  winds,  without  a 
landmark  or  a  beacon  to  guide  his  course  towards  the  destined  port,  over 
the  trackless  sea, — but  tell  me  not  of  any  learned  physician  recommend* 
ing  this  monstrous  system  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  system  professea  to  be  perfectly  simple  and  intelli- 
gible to  all,  to  be  reduced  to  the  comprehension  of  the  most  humble 
intellect — and  all,  sir,  I  would  ask,  is,  for  it  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  public.  I  feel  no  doubt  that  there  is  sufiicient  intelligence  in  this 
bouse,  if  it  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  to  compare  this  sys- 
tem with  reason,  established  facts  and  experience,  and  to  reject  it,  as 
false  in  its  promises,  setting  up  claims  and  pretensions  which  cannot  be 
sustained,  and,  from  obvious  imperfections,  slander,  abuse,  and  indecen- 
cies, utterly  disgusting. 

Sir,  in  order  to  give  this  house  some  notion  of  the  nature  of  this  sys- 
tem, and  the  mind  and  principles  of  the  author,  I  beg  the  indulgence  of 
this  house  to  read  some  extracts  from  this  celebrated  work.  Sir,  I  am 
going  to  read  some  of  the  commencement  of  his  treatise  on  obstetrics, 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  medical  science,  on  a  proper 
knowledge  of  which  not  unfrequently  the  lives  of  mother  and  child  depend. 
Thomson  says  : — "  This  is  a  very  diflicult  subject  to  write  upon,  as  I 
know  of  no  words  that  would  be  proper  to  make  use  of  to  convey  tbe 
necessary  information  to  enable  a  person  to  practise  with  safety.'^ 

And  this  acknowledgment  is  true — his  system  proves  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  branches,  that  the  author  was  destitute,  utterly  destitute  of  known 
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ledge,  as  well  as  words,  to  teach  what  be  professes  to  understand.     A 
little  further  on  in  this  treatise,  he  says  : — 

^^  All  the  valuable  instruction  I  ever  received  was  from  a  woman  in 
the  town  where  I  lived,  who  had  practised  as  a  midwife  for  twenty  years ;  ' 
she  gave  me  more  useful  instruction  in  an  interview  of  about  twenty 
minutes,  than  all  I  ever  gained  from  any  other  source." 

Now,  sir,  I  ask,  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  system  founded  alone  on 
rash  and  reckless  experiment,  by  a  man  who  acknowledges  himself  in- 
debted to  such  a  source  for  all  the  valuable  information  he  possesses  on 
a  subject  in  which  is  involved  human  life  and  happiness.      #      *,     ♦ 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  ask  the  members  of  this  house, 
this  jgrave  and  intelligent  assembly,  whether  they  are  prepared  by  any  act 
of  legislative  sanction,  to  recommend  to  their  fellow  citizens  and  the 
world,  this  pretended  system  of  medicine,  with  all  its  boasting  preten- 
sions, its  imperfections  and  preposterous  absurdities,  and  all  its  abuse  and 
vile  slander,  intended  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  the  people  against  the 
regularly  educated  physicians,  and  which  I  do  contend  is  as  much  a  part 
of  this  system,  as  steaming  and  red  pepper. 

Sir,  are  we  prepared  to  pronounce  the  experience  of  all  those  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  and  talents  to  the  study  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine, for  the  last  five  thousand  years,  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  respon- 
sibility under  which  they  acted,  entirely  worthless  ?  Are  we  prepared 
to  usher  a  host  of  ignorant,  boasting  pretenders  upon  community,  without 
the  guarantee  that  they  know  even  a  part  of  that  imperfect  system  whicb 
they  pretend  to  practise,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  human  system  and  the 
diseases  which  affect  it,  and  destitute  of  every  qualification  but  the  proof 
of  having  paid  twenty  dollars  for  a  Thomsonian  book  ? 

Sir,  let  us  pass  this  bill  or  any  similar  one,  and  we  do  all  this.  I  am 
DOW  willing  to  submit  this  subject  to  the  intelligence,  justice  and  humanity 
of  this  grave  assembly,  and  take  my  seat. 


A  CASE  OF  CROUP. 

BT   F.    A.    WILLARD,    M.  D. 
[Oommanlcated  for  the  Bofton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

In  communicating  to  my  professional  brethren,  through  the  medium  of 
your  excellent  Journal,  the  following  case  of  croup,  my  only  object  is, 
to  endeavor  to  draw  their  attention  to  a  disease,  which,  after  having  ad- 
vanced to  a  certain  stage,  is  perhaps  as  little  under  the  control  of  medi* 
cine  as  tubercular  phthisis,  a6d  seems  to  be  nearly  as  great  a  scourge 
to  children  in  northern  climates  as  tlie  other  is  to  adolescents. 

I  was  called,  March  15th,  to  visit  T C ,  a  boy  three  years 

old,  who  had  been  remarkably  healthy  up  to  the  time  of  his  present  in- 
disposition. I  found  him  laboring  under  the  following  symptoms  ; — 
pulse  one  hundred  and  thirty,  hard,  full,  quick,  and  rebounding  ;  breath- 
mg  laborious,  suffocative,  and  performed  with  a  kind  of  hissing  noise  ; 
voice  shrill,  as  if  the  sound  passed  through  a  brazen  tube ;  cough  short, 
dry,  and  hard  ;  tongue  red,  swollen  and  indented ;  skin  hot  atid  dry^except 
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the  head  and  face,  which  were  covered  wiib  perspiration  from  the  vio- 
lence cr  the  struggle ;  lips  and  cheeks  alternately  pale  and  red  ;  laying 
upon  his  back  ;  neck  considerably  engorged  ;  head  thrown  back  so  as  to 
keep  the  trachea  upon  the  stretch  ;  eyes  protuberant ;  countenance  ex- 
hibiting great  distress  ;  at  times  delirious.  The  above  symptoms  would 
seem  to  announce  to  the  most  superficial  observer  an  aggravated  case  of 
the  croup. 

Having  only  a  week  previously,  lost  a  patient  laboring  under  similar 
symptoms  and  a  similar  disease,  and  having  gone  through  the  routine  of 
remedies  usually  applied  on  such  occasions,  without  anjr  other  result  than 
that  of  relfeving  for  the  moment  the  most  urgent  symptoms,  and  perhaps 
delaying  for  a  short  time  the  fatal  termination,  I  resolved,  on  being 
called  to  this  patient,  to  deviate  somewhat  from  the  beaten  track,  and  to 
follow  up  a  more  energetic  and  persevering  course  of  treatment ;  and 
although  the  little  sufferer  finally  sunk  under  the  disease,  yet  it  will  appear 
that  this  result  was  delayed  nine  days ;  and  may  we  not  hope,  that,  by 
careful  and  reiterated  observation,  we  may  be  able  to  discover  some 
remedy  for  a  disease  which  has  been,  and  still  is,  as  much  an  opprobrium 
medtcinee  as  any  other  to  which  human  nature  is  heir  to  ? 

Sunday,  March  15th,  at  five  o'clock,  P.  M.  I  was  called  to  visit  the 

fatient,  and  found  him  laboring  under  the  symptoms  as  stated  above, 
directed  six  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea  ; 
five  grains  of  submuriate  of  mercury  to  be  given  once  in  three  hours  ;  two 
drops  of  Scheel's  prussic,  or  hydro-cyanic  aciid,  to  be  taken  once  in  four 
hours ;  mild  mercurial  ointment  to  be  rubbed  over  the  groirts  ;  a  warm 
bath  once  in  six  hours  ;  to  be  kept  constantly  nauseated,  and  occasion- 
ally vomited  by  a  solution  of  tartarized  antimony. 

March  16lh. — Passed  an  exceedingly  restless  night,  but  somewhat  re- 
lieved this  morning  ;  cough  humid  ;  expectorates  a  small  quantity  of  coag- 
ulable  lymph,  combined  with  fibrin  or  mucus  ;  countenance  exhibits  great 
distress  ;  pulse  continues  hard  and  quick ;  four  more  leeches  to  be 
applied  to  the  trachea  ;  hydro-cyanic  agid  to  be  continued  ;  skin  hot  and 
dry  ;  bath  as  yesterday. 

17th. — The  antimony  and  mercury  have  operated  powerfully  upon  the 
bowels,  the  dejections  being  of  a  dark  green  color  ;  the  inflammatory  ac- 
tion much  diminished  ;  expectorates  more  freely  ;  a  blister  to  be  applied 
•over  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  and  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea. 

18th. — Passed  a  more  comfortable  night ;  expectoration  increased, 
and  small  films,  resembling  portions  of  the  membrane,  coughed  up  ; 
cough  less,  and  more  full ;  the  following  draught  to  be  given  every  five 
hours : 

R.     Potass®  Nitratis  grana  quinque.  * 

AqufB  Menthe  pulegii  drachmas  quatior. 
Vini  Antimonii  Tartariz.  guttas  quinque. 
Tincturao  Digitalis  guttas  quinque. 
Mucilaginis  Acacias. 
Syripi  Sing,  drachroaro. 

Solution  of  tartarized  antimony  to  be  discontinued  ;  sinapisms  to  the  feet. 

19th. — Much  improved ;  mercurial  fetor  observable;  submuriate  of 

mercury  and  mercurial  ointment  to  be  discontinued  ;  expectoration  more 
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mucous,  or  rather  purulent,  combined  with  scarcely  any  fibrin  or  coag- 
ulable  lymph  ;  pulse  ninety-eiglit,  full  and  soft ;  desires  food. 

20ih. — Sitting  up  in  bed  ;  slept  during  half  of  the  night ;  expectora- 
tion copious  ;  skin  moist ;  the  engorgement  and  fulness  of  the  neck  have 
entirely  disappeared ;  respiration  free  from  that  peculiar  hissing  which 
I  believe  is  always  observable  in  the  acute  inflammatory  stage  of  this  dis- 
ease ;  mouth  sore  from  the  influence  of  the  mercury  ;  desires  food,  is 
allowed  thin  arrow  root,  and  gruel ;  much  debilitated. 

21st. — Slept  well  ;  coughs  occasionally,  and  expectorates  freely  large 
quantities  of  thick  mucus  ;  is  clamorous  for  more  food  ;  warm  bath  dis- 
continued ;  skin  moist  and  cool ;  pulse  eighty-nine  ;  the  draught  discon- 
tinued, as  was  also  the  hydro-cyanic  acid  yesterday  ;  much  annoyed  by 
the  blister.  The  little  patient  now  appears  to  be  convalescent,  and  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  remaining  of  the  disease  but  debility. 

22d. — The  patient  much  emaciated,  considering  the  time  he  has  been 
ill ;  appetite  large  ;  tongue  slightly  coated  in  the  centre  ;  pulse  eighty, 
soft,  and  small ;  a  small  quantity  of  aether  to  be  given  once  in  four  hours, 
and  the  arrow  root  continued. 

23d. — This  forenoon,  at  eleven  o'clock,  I  was  sent  for  in  baste,  to  see 
the  patient,  and  found  him  in  arliculo  mortis ;  upon  his  back  ;  face  and 
lips  pale  and  livid  ;  insensible  to  surrounding  objects ;  cough  short, 
quick,  and  suffocative,  and  these  symptoms  continued  to  increase  in  se- 
verity until  one' o'clock,  when  he  died. 

On  interrogating  the  oiother,  I  learned  that  the  patient  slept  well  dur- 
ing the  night ;  that  at  six  o'clock  she  arose  and  washed  the  child's  neck 
and  face  with  cold  water  ;  that  at  about  seven,  the  child  was  seized  with 
horripilations,  soon  became  '^stufl^ed  up,"  skin  became  hot,  the  respira- 
tion impeded,  and  all  these  symptoms  augmented  in  severity  until  his 
death.  *  ^ 

I  have  thus,  Mr.  Editor,  stated,  in  as  condensed  a  form  as  I  was  able, 
the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  the  disease,  and  whick  were  noted  down 
in  my  case  book  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient. 

Although  I  am  very  well  aware  that  it  is  not  customary  to  record  in 
our  journals  unfavorable  cases,  yet  it  appears  to  me  that  where  there  is 
in  them  anything  that  is  novel,  they  should  be  unhesitatingly  and  ingenu- 
ously made  known. 

Charkstown,  April  27,  1835. 


CHRONIC    APHTHiE. 

•  To  the  Editor, of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
SiR,-rOn  page  420,  Vol.  XI.  of  your  practical  Journal,  is  a  notice  of 
the  eflects  of  Secale  Cornutum,  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Swett.  He  ascribes  a 
disease  called  Chronic  Aphlhs  to  its  administration.  I  have  seen  a  simi- 
lar aflection  to  the  one  described,  in  cases  where  no  ergot  had  ever  been 
exhibited.  I  would  therefore  respectfully  inquire  of  Dr.  S.  if  he  can 
throw  more  light  on  so  important  a  subject.  I  should  be  pleased  to  see 
a  full  account  from  him  of  the  disease  in  question,  and  also  the  proper 
treatment.    I  should  be  pleased,  also,  to  see  from  any  of  your  corres- 
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pondents  a  full  account,  in  a  practical  form,  of  chronic  aphthae,  aphthous 
diarrhoea,  its  pathology,  diagnosis,  prognosis  and  treatment. 

I  should  likewise  be  pleased  to  see  dissertations  on  inveterate  dys- 
pepsia. Respectfully  yours.  W.  A.  Gillespie. 

Louisa  Co.^  Fa.,  ^pril  I8//1,  1835. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,    MAY    6,    1835. 


EFFLUVIUM  FROM  DEAD  ANIMAL  MATTER. 

A  TRIAL  has  recently  taken  place  before  the  Mayor  and  Magistrates  of 
the  city  of  Norwich,  England,  involving  a  question  which  has  been  much 
disputed  both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  and  which  has  received  some 
attention  in  former  volumes  of  this  Journal — viz.  whether  decomposed 
animal  matter  is  prejudicial  to  health.  The  trial  was  for  a  nuisance  al- 
leged to  arise  from  the  burning  of  bones  on  the  premises  of  the  defendant, 
who  was  ti  comb-maker  and  bone-merchant,  and  is  principally  interesting 
from  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  was  elicited  in  regard  to  the  subject 
referred  to,  both  from  members  of  the  profession  and  other  witnesses. 
Of  the  non-medical  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  who  resided  in  the 
neighborhood,  one  deposed  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  his  doors  shut  to 
keep  out  the  *'  horrid  stbnch,"  and  that  his  wife  was  ill  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  two  years  of  her  residence  there  ;  another,  that  he  with  his 
family  removed  from  the  neighborhood  on  account  of ''  the  nauseous  sick- 
ness which  they  experienced  from  the  bone-yard  ;  "  and  seven  others  to 
the  same  effect.  Of  those  for  the  defence,  one  said  that  ^^  he  liked  tne 
smell  very  well,  and  that  it  did  not  incommode  him, — it  was  something 
like  pea-soup  in  summer  ;  "  another,  that  the  smell  was  no  nuisance  to 
him — it  was  not  pleasant,  but  he  did  not  mind  it  ;  the  testimony  of  others 
was  similar. 

The  medical  evidence  was  quite  as  contradictory  as  thB  preceding. 
Mr.  Hall,  surgeon,  considered  the  smell  arising  from  putrid  fiesh  and 
bones,  and  from  the  boiling  of  them,  to  be  very  unwholesome.  It  was 
likely  to  produce  an  affection  in  the  bowels.  He  attended  Mrs.  Harmer, 
who  was  very  feeble  while  she  resided  in  the  neighborhood,  but  had  been 
better  since  she  left  the  house.  Such  smells  would  be  injurious  to  persons 
in  her  state.  Decomposed  animal  matter  was,  in  his  opinion,  more  injuri- 
ous than  vegetable  matter. 

Mr.  Johnson,  surgeon,  also  considered  the  smell  from  putrid  bones 
very  in/tirunw,  especially  in  consumptive  cases^  and  rendering  persons 
more  liable- to  attacks  of  contagious  diseases. 

Dr.  Ash  considered  the  effluvium  of  putrid  bones  decidedly  injurious  to 
the  public  health.  He  never  heard  a  doubt  on  the  matter  from  any  one  who 
haa  not  a  pecuniary  interest  in  denying  it. 

Mr.  Growing,  surgeon,  believed  such  smells  injurious  to  health  ;  they 
predisposed  to  disease,  by  destroying  the  digestive  functions. 

Mr.  Nichols,  surgeon,  for  the  defence,  deposed  that  the  defendant's 
trade  was  not,  in  his  judgment,  at  all  prejudicial  to  health.  The  effluvium 
would  at  first  produce  disorder  of  the  digestive  functions  ;  but  the  conikir 
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ttal  exposure  to  U  was  rather  conducive  to  health  than  otiurunse.  The  de« 
compositioD  of  vegetable,  was  worse  than  that  of  aniin^l  matter,  because 
the  latter  emits  a  greater  quantity  of  ammonia,  which  is  rather  beneficial 
to  health  thaii  othermse.  His  opinion  was  in  accordance,  with  thebest 
works  on  the  subject,  and  the  opinion  of  the  best  medical  practitioners. 

Mr.  Stark,  chemist,  said  that  his  opinion  was  that  all  persons  breathing 
the  effluvium  from  animal  decomposition  were  exempt  from  epidemical 
disecisesj  and  not  so  liable  to  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  as  others. 
During  the  rage  of  the  cholera  here,  as  well  as  in  London,  and,  he  be- 
lieved, everywhere  else,  not  a  single  butcher,  or  other  person  constantly 
in  animal  effluviay  was  attacked.  Of  320  persons  sent  to  the  Leeds  Fe- 
ver Hospital  in  1821,  not  one  belonged  to  any  of  these  trades. 

The  report  of  the  speeches  of  the  counsel  does  not  show  that  they  con- 
tained any  references  to  medical  opinions,  and  the  jury,  afler  some  deli- 
beration, returned  a  verdict  of  ^'  not  guilty  of  a  public  nuisance." 

The  subject  of  animal  and  vegetable  effluvia  is  a  deeply  interesting  and 
important  one  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  especially  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  our  large  cities.  The  contradictory  opinions  above  recorded  will, 
we  trust,  have  a  tendency  to  draw  the  attention  of  physicians  to  a  qaea- 
tion  sa  unsettled  as  this,  and  induce  more  thorough  investigations. 

It  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  town  readers,  that  the  city  of 
Boston  was  indicted  in  1832,  for  an  alleged  nuisance,  in  allowing  an  ac- 
cumulation of  offals  from  yards  near  the  public  stables^  and  were  com- 
pelled by  a  course  of  law  to  empty  the  city  carts,  in  future,  out  of  the 
precincts  of  the  city.  By  contract,  the  ofials  were  then  delivered  oa  the 
premises  of  a  man  in  Roxbury,  who  fed  a  vast  number  of  hogs.  The  se- 
lectmen of  that  town  made  an  objection  to  receiving  within  their  iiounda- 
ries  anything  which  had  been  declared  by  the  physicians  prejudicial  to 
the  public  health  of  Boston,  and  hence  that  depot  was  necessarily  aban- 
doned, and  the  whole  is  now  carried  to  West  Cambridge.  In  the  mean 
time  we  have  no  recollection  that  any  individual  was  positively  made  sick 
in  consequence  of  its  presence. 

Medical  men  among  us  have  usually  regarded  putrid  animal  remains 
with  less  fear  than  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  Many 
cases  might  be  cited  to  show  that  alarming  diseases  have  been  produced 
by  both  ;  and  as  many  more,  exhibiting,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  no 
bad  results  were  produced  by  exposure  to  either,  even  when  the  weather 
was  most  favorable  for  disengaging  those  noxious  gases  the  moat  intole- 
rable to  the  olfactory  organs. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  however,  we  are«inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
neither  vegetable  nor  animal  matter  should  be  permitted  to  accumulate  ia 
the  neighb,orhood  of  a  dense  population,  because  all  experience  proves 
that  under  a  combination  of  circumstances  poorly  underrtood  even  by 
chemists,  the  atmosphere  is  sometimes  suddenly  poisoned  by  their  fetid 
exhalations,  and  the  vital  energies  o£  the  strongest  man  are  prostrated  by 
their  secret,  irresistible  power. 


Hospital  for  patients  suffering  from  the  Stone. — It  is  somewhat  sinffular 
that  a  hospital  should  have  been  in  existence  two  whole  years,  in  Loq- 
don,  for  the  reception  of  this  particular  class  of  sufferers,  and  yet  we 
know  nothing  about  its  internal  police  or  external  management,  till  with- 
in a  few  weeks — when  it  is  announced  that  the  loss  is,  on  an  average^ 
one  case  in  four.    M.  Caatello,  formerly  a  co-partner  with  M.  CiviiSe^ 
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is  at  the  head  of  the  establishment.  Iq  the  London  hospitals^  the  annual 
number  of  operations  for  the  stone  amounts  to  forty-seven  ;  and  in  all 
England  and  Wales  to  about  sixty-seven.  In  a  population  of  twelve  mil- 
lionsy  the  average  yearly  cuttings  for  stone  is  one  hundred  and  eleven — 
being  in  the  ratio  of  one  case^  only,  for  every  one  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  persons. 

Medical  Moonshine. — The  Parisian  disciples  of  Hahneman,  universally 
known  as  homoDopathists,  on  the  27th  of  January  last  applied  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction,  requesting  authority  to  establish  a  dispensary, 
and  aflerwards  a  hospital,  provided  they  could  obtain  the  wherewithal  to 
treat  the  sick  upon  true  principles — as,  for  example,  giving  one  drop  of 
water  from  a  hogshead  in  which  the  millionth  part  of  a  grain  of  ipecac 
had  been  steeping.  The  minister  consulted  the  Academy,  who  chose  a 
committee  to  answer  the  question — Shall  it  be  approbated  ?  We  shall 
give  the  result  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  hand.  The  founder  of  this  absurd- 
est  of  all  absurdities,  the  ever-to-be-remembered  Dr.  Hahneman,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-four^  was  married,  on  the  first  week  of  February 
last,  to  a  young  French  woman. 


Arsenic, — Dr.  Strohmayer,  in  his  Medicinische  Praktischcy  relates,  in 
exemplification  of  the  extent  to  which  the  system  may  become  accustom- 
ed to  the  operation  of  arsenic,  that  a  peasant,  who  resided  near  a  convent 
in  the  Tyrol,  for  a  long  time  took  ten  grains  of  arsenic  daily  with  his 
food.     The  inmates  of  the  convent  fully  testify  the  truth  of  this  statement. 


A  Caution  to  Practitioners. — Dr.  Thomson,  an  English  physician, 
very  justly  lays  down  the  following  rules,  regarding  professional  inter- 
course with  smallpox  patients.  In  all  cases  of  Infectious  diseases,  the 
physician  should  examine  the  sick  person,  standing  on  the  windward  side 
of  the  bed,  and  wash  his  hands  as  soon  as  possible  af\er  the  visit. 


Good  Health. — If  ever  there  was  a  period  of  universal  good  health,  in 
New  England,  this  is  the  time.  No  epidemic  is  known  to  exist  ;  the  bills 
of  mortality  have  been  unusually  small,  and  physicians,  though  nearly 
out  of  employment,  cordially  unite  in  the  general  expression  of  thankful- 
ness to  a  kind  Providence. 


Ccesarean  Operation. — The  Norfolk  Beacon  states  that  the  delicate  and 
often  fatal  GsBsarean  operation  has  recently  been  performed  by  Professor 
Gibson  with  perfect  success,  being  the  first  time,  the  Beacon  intimates, 
that  the  operation  has  ever  proved  successful  in  this  country.  Thirty 
days  had  elapsed  at  the  date  of  the  notice  in  the  Beacon,  and  both  mo- 
ther and  child  were  doing  extremely  well.  A  full  report  of  the  case  will 
be  prepared  for  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 

To  CoRRCspoMOEKTs. — Medical  Reflections,  No.  4 — Remedies  for  obstinate 
Hiccouffh,  from  two  correspondents — and  Remarks  upon  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  are 
unavoidably  deferred  another  week. 

Whole  number  ofdeatha  In  Boston  for  the  week  endinff  May  2, 97.    Males,  l&^Females,  8. 

Of  hooping  cough,  ]— inHintile,  3— lung  fever,  4— scrofula,  ]— fiu,  1— influenza,  1— dropsy  on  the 
brain,  l^etoppage  in  the  bowels,  1— unknown,,  1— drowned.  1— debility,  1— intemperance,  1— bleed- 
Sncatithe  lungs,  3— teething,  1— consumption,  8— flcarlet  feveri  1— inflammation  in  the  liver,!— 
InflammafcioB  u^Uie^baad,  l—inaane,  1— dropsy,  I. 
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Record  of  Meteorological  Observations  for 

JlprU,  1836. 

1835 

THKBMOMKTKB.    | 

■  ▲aOMETBB.          1 

Appearance 

Rain 

.   April 

Min. 

Max. 

Mean 

Mln. 

Max- 

Mean 

of  the 
Atmoephere 

Wind 

W^dT-i 

:W.5i) 

54.00 

45.25 

29.60 

29.70 

29.650 

Cirrus 

NW 

Thiir.   2 

3ri.00 

48.00 

43.00 

29.75 

29.80 

29.775 

Cir.  c.  strmt. 

<( 

8E,a. 

Frid.     3 

38.00 

45.00 

41.50 

29.80 

29.90 

29.850 

<t 

NE 

Stratus,  a. 

Rain,  NE  and  stntus  m* 

Satur.   4 

37.00 

40.00 

38.50 

29.60 

29.85 

29.725 

<i 

NW 

1.35 

Sun.     5 

36.00 

36.00 

38.75 

29.50 

29.80 

•29.650 

i« 

NE 

.80 

Rain.  Th.3r50at9ha. 

Mon.     G 

40.00 

5:j.oo 

46.50 

•29.38 

29.50 

29.440 

(C                  t 

S 

.02 

Rain  Jc  hail,  8.     Dm. 

Tues.    7 

38.00151.00 

44.50 

29.32 

29.38 

29.350 

Cumulus 

NW 

.08 

SE  and  cir.  c.  strat.  m. 

Wed.    8 

IIP   nix\K.4   l\l\ 

45.00 

29.50 

29.65 

29.575 

Cumuli 

« 

Thur.   9 

4: 

54.00 

29.65 

29.75 

29.700 

(( 

8W 

Frid.   10 

4 

46.50 

29.90 

30.10 

:io.ooo 

Cirros 

NE 

Stratus,  m. 

Satur.  11 

3< 

43.50 

30.15 

30  J^ 

30.200 

c< 

S£ 

Stratus,  m. 

eUin.    13 

3i 

43.00 

30.08 

30.23 

30.155 

<« 

*( 

Mon.   13 

M 

45.00 

29.70 

29.93 

29.815 

CIr.  c.  strut. 

«i 

.90 

Gale  continues 

Tuet.  14 

3: 

40.00 

29.60 

29.75 

29.650 

Cumulus 

NW 

Wed.  15 

3: 

37.50 

29.90 

29.90 

29.900 

Cumuli 

(t 

Thur.  16 

3: 

35.00 

29.45 

29.80 

29.025 

Cir.  c.  strat. 

NE 

.50 

Gale.   Snow  and  ralD 

Frid.   17 

3( 

31.00 

29.50 

29.85 

29.675 

Cumulus 

N.W 

' 

Th.36at9ha.  Galecoa. 

Satur.  18 

2: 

29.50 

30.05 

30.10 

:i0.075 

Cumuli 

« 

Gale  continues 

Sun.    19 

2< 

36.00 

29.85 

30.25 

30.050 

Cir.  c.  strat. 

sw 

.05 

Rain,  a.     <(  a. 

Mon.  30 

5( 

53.00 

29.35 

29.60 

29.475 

«( 

t« 

.10 

Rain' 

Tues.  31 

4( 

46.00 

29.70 

29.82 

•29.760 

Cirrus 

NW 

Wed.  22 

41 

46.50 

29.75 

•29.80 

29.775 

Cir.  c.  strat. 

SW 

.06 

Rain,  a. 

Thur.  2.J 

:«,.,_     — 

45.2.'> 

29.75 

29.90 

29.825 

Cumulus 

NW 

.08 

Rain,m. 

Frid.  24 

37.50 

50.00 

43.75 

29.90 

30.05 

29.975 

«< 

it 

Satur.  35 

33.00 

35.00 

34.00 

:W.00 

30.12 

30.060 

Cir.  c.  strat. 

S£ 

.75 

Stratus,  m.  Snow  lb  N£ 

Sun.    26 

32.00 

49.00 

40.50 

30.00 

30.00 

30.000 

(t 

NE 

Mon.  27 

33.00 

52.00 

42.50 

30.02 

30.12 

.•K).070 

Cirrus 

E 

SE.  m.   O^ 

Rain,  m.  SW,  rain  and 

Tues.  23 

38.00 

45.00 

42.50 

29.15 

29.60 

29.375 

Cir.  c.  strat. 

NE 

.45 

Wed.  29 

37.00 

60.00 

48.50 

29.75 

29.95 

29.850 

Cumulus 

W 

[NW,  a. 

Thur.  30 

43.00 

36!58 

61.50 

52.25 

1 

29.95 
29.72 

30.00 

29.975 

Cir.  e.  strat. 

SW 

4.40 

Cumulus,  8. 

Aggreg. 

48.50 

41.225i 

29.87 

•29.8000 

Cir.  c.  strat. 

|nw 

Result.— Meun  lemperature, 41.225;  roaximum,9th,  wind  SW.  66.00:  minimum,l8th,  wind  NMT* 
93.09;  greatest  daily  variation,  9th,  wind  SW,  24.00;  least  dally  variation,  5th.  wind  NE,  1.50; 
ranee  of  thermometer  for  the  month,  44.00 ;  increase  of  mean  temperature  from  March,  9.863 ;  pre- 
vailing atmoupbere,  cirro-cumulo-stratos  (cloudy).  Prevailing  wind,  ^W.  Mean  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, 29.8000  ;  maximum,  llth  and  19th,  wind  SE  and  SW,  30.25 ;  minimum,  28th,  wind  NE,  29.15: 
Keatest  daily  variation,  28th, wind  NB^  0.45;  least  daily  variation,  15th,  wind  NW,  0.00;  range  of 
iroQieter,  1.10;  decrease  of  utmospberic  pressure  from  March,  00.1535;  rain,  Jcc.  4.40  inches. 
Comparutipe  vUk  Aprils  1834.— Mean  lempernture,   45.475;   maximum,  79.00;    minimum,  S9JiO; 

£revailing  atmosphere,  cloudy.    Mean  atmosE^rie  pressure,  99.9945;  maximum,  30.65;  minimam, 
).20  ;  rain,  3.27  inches ;  prevailing  wind,  NW. 

Fort  Independence^  Bo  Aon  ^  May  1,  1835.  B. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS. 
JOSEPH  BROWN,  of  the  late  Arm  of  BROWN  Jc  PEIRCE,  87  Washington  Street,  np  stairs,  i».«i«. 
futures  and  keeps  constantly  for  sale,  a  large  variety  of  apparatus,  illustrative  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  science,  as  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  Electricity,  Galvanism,  Magnetism  ; 
Optics  or  Models  of  the  Eye,  and  Acoustics  or  Models  of  the  Ear,  two  beautiful  pieces  of  appacntos 
(devised  by  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  M.D.),  of  great  worth  to  the  medical  student  and  anatomical  lectorer. 
All  the  above  articles  are  manufactured  of  the  beat  of  materials,  and  in  a  thorough  manner. 
Models  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Medical  Journal. 
Boston^  May  6,  1835.  3t. 

WILLIAM  WILEY,  of  Baltimore,  manufacturer  of  Cqtlerv  and  Surgical  InstrumenU,  No.  93  Wnt«r 
Street,  Boston.    All  kinds  of  instruments  ground  and  repaired.  3t. 

VACCINE    VIRUS. 

Phtiioiaivi  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  may  hereafter  be  furnished  with  pure  vaccine  virus,  hj 
addressing  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal— in«2<miijf  one  dollar.  Letters  muat 
be  post-paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the  Post  Office.  The  virus  will  invariably  be  sent  by  tlie 
flrat  mail,  unless  some  other  mode  of  convevance  is  directed.  Ten  charged  quills,  an  ample  qaan> 
tity  for  meeting  any  sudden  emergency,  and  certainly  sufficient  to  propagate  a  supply  from,  will  be 
securely  packed  in  a  letter.  The  gentleman  who  has  underUken  to  keep  the  virus,  will  fhithAilly 
supply  that  which  is  positively  genuine  and  recently  taken. 
Bottortt  March  4,  1834. 


THE  BO.STON  MEDICAu  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  D. 
CLAPP,  JR.  at  184  Washington  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  all  communications  muai. 
be  addressed,  poet-paid.  It  is  also  published  In  Monthly  Parts,  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  each  Part. 
eonUlning  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  preceding  month,  stitched  in  a  cover.— Price  |0.OO  a  year  fia 
advance,  $3,50  after  thred  months,and  $4,00  if  not  paid  within  tlie  year.^ETery  aeventlicopyj^retw^ 
— pMtago  tlie  Mune  m  for  a  newspaper. 
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THE    LATE    BAROHr    DUPUYTREN. 

The  commencement  pf  Dupuytren's  career  was  tinctured  m\h  romance. 
Born  of  poor  and  humble  parents,  on  the  5th  of  October  1777  or  1778, 
at  Pierre  Buffiere,  in  the  department  of  the  Haute  Vienne,  the  early 
years  of  bis  life  were  passed  in  obscurgy  ;  but  fortune  destined  him  for 
another  theatre  than  that  of  a  country  town.  As  be  was  one  day  playing 
in  the  public  square,  with  other  children  of  bis  age,  an  officer  of  a  cavalry 
regiment  on  passing  by  was  struck  with  the  intelligent  appearance  which 
be  bore,  and  offered  to  his  parents  to  carry  him  to  raris,  and  there 
charge  himself  with  his  education.  The  proposal  was  instantly  accepted, 
and  the  youth  arrived  at  Paris,  in  1790,  at  twelve  years  of  age.  Here 
bis  talents  and  assiduity  soon  procured  him  protectors.  As  early  as 
1795,  being  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  demon* 
strator  to  the  faculty  of  medicine,  which  was  then  reorganized.  In 
1801  he  was  nominated  to  the  place  of  Chef  des  Travaux  Anatomiques, 
now  6lled  by  M.  Breschet.  In  1803,  he  received  his  degree,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  named  assistant  surgeon  to  the  Hotel  Dieu.  In  1812,  at 
the  end  of  a  most  brilliant  concours,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  chair  of 
operative  medicine,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Sabatier  ; 
whence,  in  1815,  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  clinical  surgery, 
which  he  filled  during  nearly  twenty  years.  Finally,  in  1818,  he  ob* 
tained  the  senior  surgeoncy  of  the  Hotel  DieUj  add  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute.  The  greater  part  of  these  appointments  were,  as 
M.  Orfila  remarked  in  pronouncing  a  funeral  oration  at  his  grave,  ob- 
tained by  brilliantly  contested  concours,  in  which  Dupuytren  had  to  battle 
with  men  of  transcendent  merit,  who  also  have  now  reached  the  head  of 
French  medicine  and  surgery  ;  hence  he  was  one  of  the  warmest  partisans 
of  the  concours,  which  be  always  defended  and  upheld,  both  in  public 
and  in  private  ;  though,  seemingly,  strange  to  say,  the  chair  which  he 
bas  endowed  with  200,000  francs  is,  according  to  on  dity  to  be  given  to 
M.  Cruveilhier  by  bis  express  desire.  However,  this  almost  excusable 
wish  has  a  limit  which  will  not  include  any  after  aspirant  for  the  post. 

In  November,  1833,  the  health  of  M.  Dupuytren  first  gave  symptoms 
of  decay.  On  the  5ih  of  that  month  he  was  seized  with  a  slight  fit  of 
apoplexy,  which  soon  passed  ofi^,  but  left  behind  it  some  difficulty  of 
speaking,  and  caused  a  deviation  of  the  mouth  towards  the  right  side. 
The  warning  could  not  be  mistaken  ;  but  Dupuytren,  whose  mind  was 
always  of  a  most  determined  nature,  insisted  on  continuing  his  duties  at 
the  Hotel  Dieu ;  and  it  wgs  only  by  force  that  bis  friends  and  family 
carried  him  to  Naples  at  the  end  of  November.     He  returned  to  Paris 
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to  May  1833,  and  imroediately  resumed  bis  visits  and  lectures  at  tbe 
hospital,  but  there  presented  nothing  save  the  wreck  of  former  greatness, 
struggling  against  a  fatal  disease,  and  determined  to  hold  out  to  the  last. 
His  tongue,  once  so  eloquent  and  polished  in  its  language,  now  faltered 
at  every  sentence  ;  while  the  remnant  of  distortion  in  the  mouth  gave  the 
roost  painful  expression  to  his  once  handsome  but  cynical  countenance. 
The  fatigue  consequent  upon  his  attendance  at  the  last  concours  was,  in 
all  probability,  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  by  developing  a  pleuri- 
sy, which  was  at  first  overlooked,  the  brain  being  considered  to  be  tbe 
only  organ  seriously  affected.  The  existence  of  eflfusion,  however,  sooo 
became  too  manifest  to  be  denied  ;  and  then  were  every  means  that  art 
could  use  employed  to  ward  the  threatening  result,  but  all  without  suc- 
cess. The  fatal  disease  gradually  gained  ground,  and  after  eleven  days 
of  painful  suffering,  which  was  borne  with  the  most  heroic  indifference, 
terminated  his  existence  on  the  8th  of  February,  at  three  o'clock  in  tbe 
morning,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Dupuytren  preserved  his  intellectual  faculties  to  tbe  last ;  and  never 
ceased  for  a  moment  to  give  proof  of  the  possession  of  that  well-tempered 
courage  and  disregard  for  death  which  were  to  be  expected  in  a  man  of 
bis  character  and  disposition,  and  one  who  had  faced  the  destroyer  under 
almost  every  possible  variety  of  circumstance.  He  continued  to  give 
his  consultations  until  within  a  few  days  of  his  death  ;  and  tbe  evenrng 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  fatal  event,  he  made  his  domestic  read  "  tbe 
paper  "  as  usual,  in  order  "  that  he  might  carry  the  freshest  news  of 
disease  out  of  this  world  "  (Afin  de  porter  la  haut  des  nouvelles  de  ce 
monde).     Hardly  ever  was  the  ruling  passion  stronger. 

Dupuytren  has  left  a  large  fortune  to  his  only  daughter ;  about  280,0001. 
He  has  also  left  200,000  francs  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  chair  of 
pathological  anatomy  ;  and  bequeathed  his  mortal  remains  to  his  two 
friends,  MM.  Broussais  and  Cruveilhier,  who  examined  the  body  on 
Monday,  the  9th,  thirty-two  hours  after  death.  The  proces-verbal 
is  published  at  length  by  the  French  journals.  The  following  are  tbe 
most  striking  points  which* it  contains  : — 

CavUy  of  the  thorax, — The  right  side  of  the  chest  more  developed 
than  the  left.  On  pltmging  in  a  trocar,  about  four  pints  of  troubled  se- 
rum were  evacuated.  The  pleura  at  this  side  evidently  inflamed,  and 
the  lower  portion  of  the  lung  changed  into  a  condensed  fleshy  mass,  to- 
taHy  impervious  to  air.  The  left  side  of  the  chest  contained  about  half  a 
pint  of  clear  serum,  and  the  lung  was  healthy. 

The  heart  was  strong,  and  sensibly  hypertrophied,  but  well  formed  ; 
the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  might  contain  a  large  ben's  egg.  Tbe 
cavitjr  of  the  right  ventricle  was  still  larger ;  its  parietes  were  three  lines 
in  thickness ;  that  of  the  right  one  six  lines  :  the  other  parts  of  the  heart 
were  healthy.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  Dupuytren  always  be- 
lieved that  the  heart  was  the  seat  of  his  disease!  ^'  Let  them  examioe 
my  heart  well,"  he  said,  "  and  they  will  there  find  the  seat  of  my  coaa- 
plaint, — the  injury  produced  by  my  sorrow  and  my  torments." 

Cavity  of  the  skull. — Before  opening  the  skull,  its  external  measures 
were  taken  with  great  exactitude.  The  whot^  showed  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  Duptiytren's  head  were  much  larger  than  those  of  ordioary 
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beads.  The  posterior  superior  portions  of  the  brain  were  particularly 
developed.  The  external  appearance  of  the  brain  was  healthy  ;  but  be- 
fore being  examined,  it  was  given  to  an  artist  to  prepare  a  cast.  After 
the  mould  had  been  formed,  the  brain  was  necessarily  drier  :  it  weighed, 
with  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata,  two  pounds  fourteen  ounces. 
The  ventricles  contained  no  serum  ;  but  near  the  commencement  of  the 
digital  cavity  was  observed  a  kind  of  spot  or  yellow  cicatrix,  one  inch 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad.  This  alteration  was  super6cial,  and,  raised 
upon  the  point  of  the  scalpel,  showed  the  medullary  substance  healthy 
below.  In  the  centre  of  the  right  optic  thalamis  was  a  small  nucleus  of 
extravasated  blood,  as  large  as  a  grain  of  hemp-seed.  In  the  part  of  the 
corpus  striatum  outside  the  thalami,  on  the  right  side,  was  found  an  ex- 
cavation, of  a  brown  color  and  broken  edges,  that  would  contain  a  filbert ; 
and  in  the  corpus  striatum  of  the  left  side,  an  apoplectic  cavity  of  the 
same  magnitude  :  in  both  were  recognized  some  cellular  filaments,*  inter- 
crossing one  another. 

The  last  respects  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  Dupuytren  on  the  10th 
of  February.  The  cortege  was  composed  of  all  the  professors  of  the 
faculty,  in  then*  robes  of  office,  of  depufations  from  the  Academy  of  Me* 
dicine  and  the  Institute  ;  of  several  peers,  deputies,  &c.  ;  and  almost  all 
the  students  of  the  school  accompanied  the  body  to  the  church  of  St. 
£uslache,  and  thence  to  P^re  la  Chaise,  where  orations  were  delivered 
over  the  grave  by  MM.  Orfila,  Larrey,  Bouilhiud,  Royer-Collard,  and 
bis  interne  at  the  Hotel  XXeu,  M.  Tessier.  The  funeral  car  was  drawn 
by  the  students  from  the  church  to  the  tomb,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
beautiful  monument  of  General  Foy. 


POST-MORTEM   EXAMINATION   OF   CUVIER. 

[In  connection  with  the  preceding  notice  of  the  post-mortem  examination 
of  Dupuytren,  we  give  the  following  account,  from  the  Annals  of  Phre- 
nology, of  the  cerebral  peculiarities  of  another  distinguished  individual, 
the  late  Baron  Cuvier.] 

This  great  naturalist  was  examined  May  15,  1832,  by  Messieurs  Or- 
fila, Dumeril,  Dupuytren,  Allard,  Biett,  Valenciennes,  Laurfllard,  Rous- 
seau, Andral  (neveu)  and  Berard.  The  brain  of  Cuvier  weighed  three 
pounds,  ten  ounces,  four  drachms  and  a  half,  exceeding  the  ordinary 
weight  of  the  human  brain  by  nearly  one  third,  which  enormous  difference 
lay  almost  entirely  in  the  cerebrum  ;  the  cerebellum,  pons  varolii  and 
medulla  oblongata  not  exceeding  the  ordinary  size  of  these  organs  in  other 
persons.  No  one  present,  said  M.  B6rard,  to  whom  we  are  indebted, 
for  these  phrenological  details,  recollected  to  have  seen  a  brain  so  crimp- 
ed, convolutions  so  numerous  and  crowded,  anfractuosities  (furrows) 
so  deep,  especially  in  the  anterior  and  superior  portion  of  the  cerebral 
lobes. 

It  would  be  an  error  prejudicial  to  Phrenology  to  suppose  that  the  ex- 
tent of  the  intellectual  faculties  can  be  ascertained  by  the  weight  or'  ab- 
solute size  of  the  brain.  Experience  and  reason  prove  the  contrary. 
The  phrenologist  must  found  his  judgment  upon  a  comparison  of  the 
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different  regions  with  each  other,  and  heads,  large  in  the  propensities  and 
animal  instincts,  are  remarkable  for  the  siuallness  of  the  anterior  lobes  of 
the  brain,  where  the  intellect  resides. 

Nor  can  we  admit  that  the  brain  of  Cnvier  contained  a  greater  number 
of  convolutions  than  ordinary  brains.  Nature  has  determined  the  organs 
appropriated  to  the  animal  economy,  and  every  individual,  monsters  ex- 
cepted, has  the  same  number.  Hercules  had  no  more  bones  and*  mus* 
oles  thai)  a  diminutive  Laplander,  but  his  .organs  were  larger,  stronger, 
and  endowed  with  greater  activity.  Such  was  the  case  with  Cuvier's 
brain.  Unfortunately  no  plaster  cast  of  it  was  taken,  as  the  papers  had 
announced.  In  order  to  find  the  unsearchable  clue  to  his  disease,  the 
brain  was  sliced  up,  as  has  been  the  custom  since  the  days  of  Yicq-d' 
Azir,  and  it  was  soon  reduced  to  a  shapeless  mass,  in  which  the  eye 
could  no  longer  recognize  anything  like  hum.in  organization.  This  seri- 
ous omission,  made  without  the  consent  of  the  professor  who  conducted 
the  examination,  would  be  in  some  degree  .atoned  for,  if  we  possessed  a 
model  of  the  cranium.  We  had  hoped  until  the  last  moment  that  we 
should  have  been  able  to  exhibit  this,  but  all  communication  with  the 
only  copy  that  exists  has  been  absolutely  denied  to  the* phrenological 
society  by  an  inflexible  unlL  But  all  those  who  have  seen  it,  all  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  Cuvier  when  alive,  know  the  enormous  deve- 
lopment of  the  frontal  region  compared  with  the  three  others.  We  rarely 
meet,  even  among  men  of  genius,  with  such  large  organs  of  Language, 
Eventuality,  Locality,  Order,  Color,  Form,  and  Constructiveness  ;  and 
we  accordingly  find  Cuvier  reading  at  an  age  when  other  children  hardly 
know  how  to  speak.  Drawing  was  one  of  his  favorite  occupations.  His 
memory  in  every  department  was  prodigious,  and  his  knowledge  and  ac- 
quaintance with  foreign  languages  profound. 

These  faculties,  common,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  to  all  who  are 
skilled  in  natural  history,  would  have  given  to  the  forehead  of,  Cuvier  an 
inclination  backward,  but  the  prodigious  development  of  the  organs  of 
Comparison,  Causality  and  Ideality,  raised  and  enlarged  the  anterior  and 
superior  region  of  the  forehead,  the  seat  of  intelligence.     Hence  those 

f)rofound  investigations,  those  precise  and  vigorous  descriptions,  those 
earned  classifications,  those  philosophical,  lucid  and  prolific  principles, 
that  inimitable  spirit  of  generalization,  which  distinguishes  his  works » 
especially  bis  Lessons  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  his  Researches  on 
Fossil  Bones.         »        «         »         #        « 

However  incomplete  may  be  the  notions  we  have  thus  given  of  ibe 
cerebral  organization  of  Cuvier,  it  is  none  the  less  evident  to  us,  that  thia 
fine  organization  was  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  a  doctrine  against 
which  he  had  the  weakness  to  pronounce  an  opinion  twenty -five  years 
ago,  in' his  famous  Report  to  the  Institute,  and  (must  we  say  it  f)  that  he  ^ 
migh^  not  displease  Napoleon,  who  thought  he  saw  in  the  discoveries  of 
Gall  an  ^'arsenal  of  gross  materialism  ! ''     Nevertheless,  these  two  cele« 
brated  men  were  made  to  understand  and  esteem  each  other,  and,  to- 
wards the  end  of  their  career,  they  did  each  other  justice.     Gall  had 
already  one  foot  in  the  grave  when  Cuvier  sent  biui  a  cranium  '^  which^" 
he  said,  >'  appeared  to  him  to  confirm  his  doctrine  of  .tlie  ph^stology  of 
the  braiD.'.'    Bul.tbe  dying  Gall  replied  to  him  wba  broi^fat  Jt^  ^^  Carry 
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it  back,  and  (ell  Cuvier  that  my  collection  only  wants  one  head  more, 
my  own,  which  will  soon  be  placed  there  as  a  complete  proof  of  my 
doctrine." 

It  must  be  interesting  to  phrenoloeists  to  know  that  a  notice  of  the 
phrenological  development  of  Cuvier,  in  the  hand  writing  of  Dr.  Spiirz« 
beirn,  was  found  amongst  his  papers.  How  the  notice  was  obtained  by 
Dr.  S.  is  not  known,  but  the  memorandum  is  given  entire. 


CASE    OF    DOUBLE    UTERUS. 

Malformations  of  the  uterus,  consisting  in  a  division  of  the  organ  into 
two  cavities  by  a  perpendicular  septum,  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  dead 
body,  and  are  still  more  rarely  recognized  during  life.  The  unfortunate 
terminaiion  of  the  case  we  are  about  to  notice,  recorded  by  M.  J.  A. 
Le  Roy^  gives  an  addition  to  the  interest  depending  on  it  in  an  anatomical 
point  of  view. 

Erminia  Trousin,  19  years  of  age,  menstruated  for  the  6rst  time  two 
years  ago,  and  in  a  few  months  afterwards  married.  About  six  months 
balk  she  conunenced  to  feel  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  uterus  and 
vagina,  which  was  aggravated  at  each  menstrual  period.  The  pain  was 
relieved  by  the  horizontal  position,  but  coniinued  to  increase  every  day; 
On  the  1st  of  May  last  she  consuhfrd  M.  Le  Roy.  The  menses  had 
appeared  for  three  days,  and  with  them  intense  pain  in  the  uterus.  On 
examination  he  found,  about  an  inch  above  the  oriGce  of  the  vagina,  a 
bard  tumor  filling  the  whole  of  the  true  pelvis  ;  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
could  not  be  touched.  Externally  a  hard  tumor  was  felt,  extending  as 
high  us  the  umbilicus,  perfectly  resembling  an  uterus  of  the  6ih  month  of 
pregnan(*y.  Tl>e  tumor  evidently  contained  a  fluid,  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  sound  into  the  bladder  showed  that  it  did  not  consist  of  that  or- 
gan. The  nature  of  the  tumor  was  very  doubtful.  However,  as  the 
patient  desired  to  be  relieved,  after  a  consultation  with  three  surgeons  of 
the  hospital  at  Versailles,  M.  Le  Roy  opened  the  most  depending  pari 
of  the  swelling,  by  plunging  a  trocar  into  it.  Some  dark-colored  fluid 
came  away.  The  opening  was  enlarged  by  a  bistoury,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  the  same  fluid  was  discharged.  The  supposed  body  of  the  uterus 
and  its  vaginal  oriflce  were  now  distinguished  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
vagina.  For  the  first  four  days  after  the  operation  the  patient's  state  was 
most  favorable,  but  on  the  I9(h  symptoms  of  peritonitis  set  in  ;  the  ab-- 
dominal  inflammation  made  rapid  progress  in  spite  of  the  most  active 
measures,  and  the  woman  died  on  the  22d. 

On  examination  of  the  body  after  death,  the  peritoneum  was  foimd  ac- 
li%'ely  inflaured,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  o(  the  tumor.  There  was 
no  trace  of  neck  to  the  uterus  ;  but  the  natural  opening  lay  quite  upoo 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina.  To  the  left  and  lower  down  wag 
'the  artificial  orifice.  The  body  of  the  uterus  presented  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  breadih,  and  was  terminated  on  either  side  by  two  horns,  each  a 
couple  of  inches  long.  The  cavity  of  the  uterus  was  opened  from  the 
external  mouth  to  the  extremity  of  the  left  horn,  and  it  was  now  seen  that 
the  uterus  was  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  perpendicular  septumi  ex- 
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tending  from  its  fundus  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  utero^vaginal  orifice,  so 
that  the  right  cavity  bad  no  commuoicaiion  either  with  the  left  one  or 
ivith  the  canal  of  the  vagina.  This  vt^as  more  plainly  seen  when  the  right 
cavity  was  opened.  The  fibres  of  this  part  of  the  uterus  appeared  con- 
siderably enlarged  ;  and  at  the  lower  part  it  formed  the  enormous  pouch 
which  filled  the  pelvis,  and  extended  into  the  abdomen. 

Jour,  des  Con.  Med.  Chir, 
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[Commanicated  for  the  Boiion  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

ON  THE   INEXPEDIENCT  AND  INYALIDITT  OF  GRANTING  PATENTS  FOR 
MEDICINES,  CONSIDERED  IN  A  MEDICO-LEGAL  VIEW. 

Patent  medicines  have  ever  been  a  curse  to  our  country  and  a  stigma 
on  science.  They  have  been  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  quacke- 
ry, which  in  itself  is  a  public  calamity.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  under  which  our  happy  country  groans  ;  and  few,  very  few,  of  the 
unprofessional  part  of  the  community,  have  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  its 
baleful  and  fatal  consequences.  It  is  thought  that  war  and  famine,  and 
*^  the  pestilence  that  walketh  at  noonday,"  have  been  far  outstripped  in 
the  number  and  extent  of  victims.  Even  ardent  spirits,  the  destructive- 
ness  of  which  is  now  on  the  wane  (thanks  to  the  Temperance  Society), 
must  yield  to  this  horrible  monster.  The  effects  of  spirit  drinking  are 
apparent  to  all,  and  consequently  there  is  much  hope  of  its  being  early 
and  permanently  arrested.  But  the  genius  of  quackery  stalks  abroad  in 
the  land,  unseen,  it  is  true,  in  its  proper  form,  and  like  the  midnight 
assassin,  strikes  the  fatal  blow  before  he  is  perceived,  or,  Judas  like, 
betrays  with  a  kiss,  or  with  kind,  consolatory  promises  of  health  and 
long  life,  whilst  the  fatal  poison  is  assiduously  tendered.  The  credulous 
are  ever  at  the  mercy  of  these  secret  executioners,  who  by  the  effects  of 
their  secret  and  deadly  nostrums,  only  precipitate  the  sick  man  to  ao 
untimely  grave. 

*<  Tbey  shall  haye  myflterie»--aje,  preclout  atoff 
For  knavet  to  thriye  by — mvsteriea  enough  ', 
Dark  tangled  doctrines,  dark  as  fraud  can  weave, 
Which  MMple  votaries  shall  on  truH  receive, 
WhUe  ert^fUerffign  bOitf  till  they  believe.'^ 

The  love  of  money,  that  '^  root  of  all  evil,"  prompts  these  cold-blooded 
murderers  on  to  their  work,  and  however  destructive  to  human  health  and 
life  their  deleterious  drugs  may  be,  it  matters  not  with  them  ;  ibey  are 
entirely  irresponsible  for  consequences.  They  have  no  professional  cha- 
racter to  support,  and  as  soon  as  their  palpable  deeds  of  death  are  appa- 
rent to  all,  like  birds  of  passage  they  retire  to  some  distant  part  of  the 
country  to  begin  their  work  anew  with  redoubled  fury.  On  their  track, 
however,  follows  quackery  in  other  forms  ;  and  as  soon  as  one  species  is 
exhausted  for  want  of  victims,  or  of  the  public  con6dence,  another  takes 
its  place,  tU  unda  impellitur  unda,  and  thus  large  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion are  swept  away  as  by  the  besom  of  destruction.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  state  that  most  of  these  illiterate,  dangerous,  and  interested  empirics, 
vork  on  patent  methods*    The  great  seal  of  Stata  is  necessary  to  acquire 
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tbe  conGdencG  of  the  crowd,  and  when  certificates  from  persons  unqua- 
li6ed  to  form  a  correct  opinion  and  from  others  interested^  can  no  longer 
gain  tbe  credence  of  the  people,  then  tlie  honorable  signature  of  tbe  Pre- 
sident of  tbe  U.  States  is  exhibited  in-  bold  relief.  Tbe  effect,  in  many 
instances,  is  such  that  wliat  would  be  considered  bj  the  populace  as 
quackish  trash,  is  then  thought  to  be  of  a  superior  order  and  efficacy. 

If  legislative  protection  cannot  be  extended  to  the  cause  of  bumanjty 
and  science,  it  ought  certainly  not  to  extend  its  strong  arm  against  it. 
It  is  said  by  the  wisest  of  men,  that  ^^  in  the  multitude  of  the  people  is 
the  honor  of  the  king ;  and  for  want  of  people  cometb  destruction  of 
the  prince."  Prov.  xiv.  28.  As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  all  means 
which  tend  to  cause  a  decrease  of  the  population,  ought  to  be  restrained. 
Let  us  now  examine  for  a  moment  the  intent  of  the  patent  law.  On  page 
200,  2nd  vol.  Laws  U.  S.  we  find  ^'  An  act  to  promote  the  progress  of 
the  useful  arts."  Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates,  in  Congress  assembled,  *'That 
when  any  person  or  persons,  being  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  tbe  U.  Slates, 
shall  allege  that  he  or  they  have  invented  any  new  and  useful  art,  ma- 
chine, manufacture  or  composition  of  matier,  or  any. new  and  useful  im- 
provement on  any  art,  machine  or  composition  of  matter,  not  known  or 
used  before  the  application,  and  shall  present  a  petition  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  signifying  a  desire  of  obtaining  an  exclusive  property  in  the 
same,  and  praying  that  a  patent  may  be  granted  therefor,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  lor  the  said  Secretary  of  State  to  cause  letters  patent  to  be 
made  out  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  bearing  test  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  &c."  In  Sec.  2nd,  of  same  act,  we  have  these 
f¥ords  :  '^  And  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared  that  simplv  changing 
xhe  form  or  the  proportions  of  any  machine  or  composition  ot  matter,  in 
any  degree,  shall  not  be  deemed  a  discovery."  In  Sec.  3rd,  it  is  en- 
acted that  every  inventor,  before  he  can  receive  a  patent,  shall  swear 
or  affirm  that  he  does  verily  believe  that  he  is  the  sole  inventor  or  disco- 
verer of  the  art,  machine  or  improvement  for  which  he  solicits  a  patent, 
&c."  Quere — Is  it  the  oath,  that  ''  it  is  a  discovery,"  which  entitles 
tbe  petitioner  to  a  patent  ?  Quere — Would  it  not  be  well  to  refer  every 
doubtful  application  to  a  committee  composed  of  the  most  eminent  profes- 
sors of  the  art  to  which  the  petition  refers  ?  The  only  phrase  in  the  law 
which  by  the  most  forced  construction  can  refer  to  physic,  is  "  composi- 
tion of  matter."  Now  it;is  self-evident  that  ^'  composition  of  matter  " 
refers  to  the  arts  strictly  so  called,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  the  practice 
of  medicine.  A  man  might  get  a  copyright  (a  kind  of  patent)  for  a  chart 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  but  not  for  steering  a  ship  across  it.  A  man  might 
get  a  patent  right  for  the  separation  of  sulphate  of  quinine  from  bark  as  a 
chemical  process,  but  not  for  its  exclusive  application  to  disease.  A 
single  medicine  or  compound  in  judicious  and  skilful  hands  might  be 
made  into  a  hundred  diflerent  forms,  and  adapted  to  as  many  states  of 
disease,  but  not  necessarily  a  cure  alone  for  any.  It  is  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite in  all  diseases  that  a  due  knowledge  of  the  existing  state  of  the 
patient,  and  a  Just  diagnosis  of  his  malady,  should  be  exercised  by  the  ad- 
ministrators of  medicines  intended  to  relieve  him.  But  can  this  be  done 
by  a  patent  medicine  ? 
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For  the  ignorant  to  exhibit  a  patent  medicine  to  a  man  who  is  already 
struggling  under  the  iron  grasp  of  malignant  disease,  is  like  a  kind,  offi- 
cious man,  who  when  his  friend  is  engaged  in  serious  battle  with  his  foe, 
in  a  dark  room,  rushes  in  with  a  large  club  and  strikes  furiously  r-*he 
may  strike  his  enemy,  but  the  blow  may  fall  on  his  friend.  The  havoc 
made  by  quackery  is  without  intermission — unlike  pestilence  or  the  sword, 
which  act  only  occasionally.  The  robber  who  assassinates  on  the  high 
way  leaves  the  traveller  the  resource  of  defending  himself,  and  of  being 
aided  by  other  travellers  ;  but  the  poisoner  who  forces  himself,  by  his 
unblushing  assertions,  false  as  they  are,  into  the  con6dence  of  the  sick 
man,  is  infinitely  more  dangerous  and  as  just  an  object  of  punishment. 
But  a  patent  right  is  necessary  both  in  curing  the  sick  and  in  getting  the 
sick  willing  to  be  cured.  The  hopes  of  a  sick  man  are  willing  to  be  staid 
on  any  promise,  however  absurd  or  ridiculous  it  may  be;  for  the  mind,  like 
ih^  body,  is  weak  and  ever  ready  to  believe  whatever  is  anxiously  wished 
for.     ^^  .Mim  homines  faciU  credunt  id  quod  volnnt.^^ 

The  belief  in  charms  and  incantations  and  the  healing  and  secret  effi- 
cacy of  quack  medicines,  is  not  confined  to  the  vulgar,  but  with  resistless 
step  it  marches  into  the  courts  of  the  great.  Quackery,  like  its  follower 
death,  strikes  at  the  door  of  the  peasant  and  the  prince.  *•*'  Pallida 
mors  aquo  pede  pukat  tabemas  patipertim,  regum  iurres ! "  The  present 
writer  once  knew  an  ex-President  of  these  United  States,  who  had  car* 
ried  a  piece  of  orris  root  in  his  pocket  for  several  months,  to  prevent  an 
attack  of  rheumatism  to  which  he  was  subject.  He  said  a  friend  had  ad- 
vised it,  and  he  felt  confident,  from  the  trial,  tliat  there  was  efficacy  in  it, 
having  escaped  his  dreaded  complaint  many  months.  This  was,  poH 
hoCy  ergo  propter  hoe.  I  could  relate  many  cases,  a  large  number  of  which 
terminated  in  the  most  deplorable  and  fatal  consequences  from  the  exhi- 
bition of  patent  medicines,  but  my  space  admonishes  me  to  forbear. 

The  patent  law  is  a  useful  law  when  confined  totlie  arts  ;  but  how  can 
it  be  applied  to  the  sciences  f     The  credulous  are  ever  ready  to  think 
that  if  patent  articles  of  manufacture  are  better  than  those  made  previ- 
ously to  the  new  discovery,  it  follows  necessarily  that  patent  medicines 
are  better  fhan  other  medicines.     Many  a  poor  ignorant  wight  has  swal- 
lowed them  to  his  sorrow,  and  when  convinced  by  sad  experience  that 
be  ought  to  refrace  his  steps,  he  finds  it  too  late,  his  irrevocable  doom 
is  come,  and  he  must  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth.     If  the  phrase  ^^  com- 
position of  matter  "  can  refer  to  compound  medicines,  then  by  a  multi- 
plication of  patents  the  exhibition  of  medicines  in  that  form  can  be  taken 
entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  regular  and  scientific  practitioner.     But 
it  appears  that  the  law  itself  is  against  this  construction.     ^^  And  it  is 
hereby  enacted  and  declared,  that  simply  changing  the  form  or  the  pro- 
portions of  any  machine  or  composition  of  matter,  in  any  degree,  shall 
not  be  deemed  a  discovery,"  page  201.     It  is  an  admitted  principle  that 
no  patent  ought  to  issue  which  in  its  probable  results  will  retard  or  crip- 
ple "  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts."     The  title  of  the  law  is  **  An  act 
to  promote  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts."     Sec.  Srd,  ^<  requires  the 
inventor  to  deliver  a  written  description  of  his  invention,  to  enable  any 
person  skilled  in  the  art,  of  which  it  is  a  branch  or  with  which  it  is  most 
nearly  connected,  to  make  compound  and  use  the  sanoe."    Does  not  tlie 
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foregoing  necessarily  imply  that  the  law  is  intended  to  benefit  and  im- 
prove those  persons  skilled  in  such  art  or  science  ?  and  their  approval  and 
use  of  the  invention  can  be  the  only  rational  means  of  its  coming  into 
general  and  beneficial  use.  Can  this  apply  to  patent  medicines,  many  of 
which  are  advertised  as  ^^ cures  for  all  diseases"?  So  far  from  patent 
medicines  ever  **  promoting  the  progress  "  of  scientific  medicine^  all 
experience  testifies,  that  all  regular,  intelligent  and  well-educated  physi- 
cians, reject  with  disdain  such  puerile,  nonsensical  trash.  Has  there 
ever  been  a  single  instance  where  granting  a  patent  for  medicine,  has 
bertefited  any  one  person  besides  the  patentee  ?  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  deciding  this  qoestion  in  the  negative,  and  in  calling  for  proof  to 
the  contrary,  if  there  be  any.  The  cost  of  the  patent  right  is  never  a 
bar  to  the  adoption  of  such  medicines  by  the  profession  if  they  had  any 
real  merit.  1  have  been  ofl^ered  a  patent  right  gratis  to  practise  quacke- 
ry, and  fees  likewise.  I  rejected  the  ofier,  and  told  the  offerer  that  his 
blood  might  be  on  his  own  head,  and  practise  it  himself  on  his  own  risk, 
and  at  his  own  peril.  As  connected  with  the  apothecary  business,  I  have 
always  refused  to  trade  in  patent  articles. 

All  experience  has  proved  that  patent  medicines  are  in  violation  of  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  patent  law,  and  I  take  the  responsibility  to  say  in 
violation  of  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  practical  good  or  bad  efl^ects  of 
any  patent,  are  necessarily  submitted  to  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  fol- 
lowers .of  each  particular  art ;  then  is  it  reasonable  that  patents  should 
issue  for  medicines,  when  the  profession  of  physic  have  hitherto  unani* 
mously  rejected  all  the  pretended  discoveries  of  interested  empiricism  } 
The  patent  medicine  discoveries  have  hitherto  been  like  the  remark  which 
Blurnenbach  applied  to  Phrenology  :  *^  All  that  is  new  is  not  true,  and 
all  that  is  true  is  not  new."  It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
attempt  to  prove  that  patent  medicines  are  destructive  of  human  life  to  a 
great  and  alarming  degree.  There  is  scarcely  a  member  of  the  profes- 
sion who  has  not  witnessed  numerous  instances  of  the  fatal  effects  of 
such  poisons,  in  the  hands  of  the  vile  propagators  of  them,  or  of  the  ig- 
norant dupes  who  have  purchased  them.  It  is  highly  discreditable  to 
our  nation,  and  to  this  enlightened  age,  that  the  government  should  lend 
its  aid,  its  character  and  support,  to  foster,  to  cherish  and  sustain  quack- 
ery in  its  chamelion  forms,  ever  varying  but  still  the  same,  under  the  form 
of  nostrum^  catholicon^  panacea^  &c.  &c.  The  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  patent  medicines,  ought  not  to  be  altered  or  amend- 
ed, but  to  be  entirely  abolished  and  revoked.  Humanity,  the  honor  and 
the  national  pride  of  our  country,  every  interest  which  is  dear  to  us  as  a 
people,  all  require  it.  We  ask  it  at  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  ;  and,  if  duly  considered,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
our  humble  conviction  that  this  request  must  be  irresistible. 

^pril  ISth,  1835.  Gamma. 


REMEDIES    FOR   OBSTINATE    HICCOUGH. 

To  the  EdUor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgieai  Journal.  * 

Sir, — I  ^noticed  an  inquiry  from  one  of  your  correspondents  in  your 
Journal  of  4pril  22d)  1835,  respecting  a  remedy  for  Hiccough,  which 
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withstood  all  the  usual  remedies.  As  there  is  no  febrile  affection  men- 
tioned in  the  case,  I  presume  none  existed,  and  that  it  was  one  of  idio- 
pathic hiccough.  Such  a  case  fell  under  the  writer's  notice  many  years 
pasi,  whilst  he  was  a  student.  The  subject  was  a  heahhy  farmer,  who 
was  seized  at  his  plough.  His  hiccoughs  withstood,  for  six  uouks^  the  re- 
medies of  the  most  eminent  physicians,  and  the  writer,  when  he  visited 
bim,  counted  no  less  than  tteeniy  vials  of  different  preparations  which  had 
been  prescribed  without  relief.  But  the  man  was  cured  by  the  prescrip- 
tion of  a  sea  captain  who  happened  to  be  in  his  vicinity.  The  remedy 
was  honey ;  and  the  quantity  prescribed,  a  pound  a  day.  Whether  the 
patient  actually  took  so  much,  is  not  known.  He  however  took  enough 
to  perform  a  complete  cure. 

A  case  occurred  to  the  present  writer  this  season,  in  a  man  aged  71, 
whose  hiccoughs  occurred  in  fever,  hut  continued  after  the  fever  left  him. 
Honey  was  prescribed,  but  the  patient  attributes  his  cure  to  eiher  vitriol^ 
which  was  subsequently  left  for  him,  and  to  a  diet  of  oysters.  The  latter, 
in  a  certain  locality,  have  obtained  some  celebrity  as  remedial  in  hiccough. 
The  writer,  however,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  honey  for  hic- 
coughs for  many  years,  and  can  recommend  it  as  a  remedy  safe,  and  very 
much  to  be  depended  on. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer,  with  your  leave,  would  inquire  of  yourself  or 
your  correspondents,  the  method  of  Dr.  Jenner's  using  tartar  emetic 
ointment  in  mania.  He  has  a  notice  of  this  article  in  his  MS.  Journal 
as  having  been  used  by  that  eminent  physician,  in  this  complaint,  but 
how  or  to  what  part  of  the  body  it  was  applied,  is  omitted,  nor  does  be 
at  present  recollect  the  source  from  whence  the  notice  was  taken.    C. 

ttZT'  The  writer  considers  inquiries  and  answers,  of  this  kind,  as  some- 
what novel  in  a  periodical  journal  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  highly  inte- 
resting as  anything  which  occurs  in  your  useful  and  entertaining  pages. 

It  is  presumied  that  should  the  medical  gentleman,  who  makes  the 
inquiry,  hereafter  communicate  for  your  Journal  the  remedy  or  reme- 
dies which  may  cure  his  patient  of  hicconghy  your  readers  would  be 
pleased  and  benefited  to  know  the  result. 

Lebafumy  Conn.  •Sprily  1835. 


OBSTINATE    HICCOUGH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

In  the  No.  for  April  22d,  communications  are  solicited,  in  behalf  of  a 
correspondent,  on  the  subject  of  an  ^'  Obstinate  Hiccough  which  comes 
on  every  day,  lasting  ten,  twelve,  and  twenty-four  hours,"  and  which  has 
thus  far  been  only  "  temporarily  relieved  by  the  administration  of  eme- 
tics, all  other  medicines  being  wholly  useless."  What  other  remedies 
have  been  employed,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  if  the  one  which  I  am 
about  respectfully  to  propose  has  not  been  resorted  to,  I  wish  it  might 
have  a  trial.  Singultus  or  hiccough  is  generally  thought  to  be  a  convul- 
sive motion  of  the  diaphragm  and  parts  adjacent.  When  long  continued, 
it  doubtless  arises  from  a  morbid  affection  of  the  phrenic  nerve.     This  ia 
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made  up  of  branches  from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  pairs. 
The  remedy  proposed  is  a  blister  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  extending 
from  the  second  to  the  fifth  cervical  vertebrc,  to  be  kept  open  as  long  as 
the  benefit  received  shall  warrant  or  circumstances  require.  Whether  it 
t)perates  only  as  a  diverticulum  or  counter-irritant,  or,  through  a  more 
immediate  impression  on  the  proper  nerve  of  the  diaphragm,  the  writer 
is  not  prepared  to  decide  ;  but  it  has  been  tried  when  the  same  afiection 
has  made  its  appearance  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fever,  with  immediate 
and  complete  success.  P. 

Mw  London  (Conn.),  April  26/A,  1835. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 
BOSTON,    MAY    13,    1835. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Bt  a  resolotion  of  the  Society,  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  was  ahered 
the  last  season.  The  Society  will  come  together  in  this  city  on  Wednes- 
day, May  27th,  at  the  Athenaeum,  in  Pearl  Street,  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  As  usual,  after  the  proceedings  of  the  last  anniversary  have 
been  read,  the  fellows  will  make  choice  of  Counsellors  for  the  several 
districts,  hear  reports  of  committees,  and  transact  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  Society.  At  one  o'clock,  it  has  been  customary  to  have  an  ad- 
dress delivered,  to  which  students  and  gentlemen  interested  in  the  general 
progress  of  science,  even  if  unconnected  with  the  profession,  are  invited 
t«  attend.  We  have  in  vivid  recollection  the  delightful  expos^  of  modern 
quackery  by  the  last  orator.  Dr.  Howe,  of  Billerioa,  which  was  altogether 
superior  to  the  dull  prosings  sometimes  doled  out  to  a  sleepy  audience  in 
the  olden  time^  and  we  unhesitatingly  express  a  desire,  in  behalf  of  all 
concerned,  to  have  bis  successor  prepared  to  meet  the  expectations  of  an 
intelligent  assembly.  By  next  week^  the  name  of  the  speaker  will  have 
been  ascertained. 

Previously  to  dining  together  at  Faneuil  Hall,  it  is  probable  that  some 
movement  will  be  inade  by  the  Society  in  relation  to  the  erection  of  a 
Medical  Hall,  for  their  express  use.  It  is  time  to  have  a  place  of  their 
^^Q — having  been  tenants  at  will  long  enough.  The  room  now  in  occu- 
pancy at  the  Athenseum  is  a  miserable  concern,  very  little  superior  to  a 
common  cellar.  All  the  old  books  belonging  to  the  archives  are  as 
damp,  and  as  musty  too,  by  three  years  storage — being  seldom  read — as 
the  most  devout  literary  gourmand  could  desire.  We  trust  there  will  be 
a  liberality  of  feeling  pervading  the  meeting,  worthy  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  and  that  it  will  be  unanimously  decided  that  an  edilice  shall  be 
erected  on  some  commanding  site  in  this  Athens  of  the  North,  that  shall 
not  only  be  honorable  to  the  good  taste  and  munificence  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society,  but  manifest  to  future  generations  that  the 
study  of  medicine  is  not  incompatible  with  taste  and  elegance  in  architec- 
tural design.  All  those  in  favor  of  purchasing  the  A^ams  Schoolhouse 
for  a  medical  hall,  ought  by  all  means  to  arrive  in  the  city  at  least  one 
week  before  the  day  of  meetingi  ia  order  to  find  its  location.    Surely,  no 
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one  can  advocate  sach  a  measure,  who  has  the  least  regard  to  comfort  or 
convenience.  Somewhere  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Green,  we  look 
with  earnest  solicitude  for  the  uprising  of  a  beautiful,  classically  designed 
Temple  of  Medicine. 

On  the  day  following,  the  Counsellors  hold  a  session.  By  them  the 
President  and  other  officers  of  the  institution  are  chosen  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Whatever  is  of  consequence  to  be  known  to  the  profession,  iti 
regard  to  the  general  doings,  may  be  expected  in  a  future  number  of  the 
Journal. 

P.  S.  Since  the  above  remarks  were  written,  by  the  merest  accident 
an/adveKisement  was  discovered  in  a  newspaper,  wherein  the  medical 
public  is  informed  that  the  ahnual  discourse  will  be  pronounced  by  Dr. 
Jacob  Bigclow,  of  this  city,  a  gentleman  of  universally  acknowledged 
talents.  Something  may  therefore  be  expected  worthy  of  approbation, 
alike  profitable  to  the  faculty  and  honorable  to  himself.  Why  is  it  that 
such  notices  as  this  are  not  published  in  the  medical  journals — certainly 
the  most  appropriate  organs  of  such  intelligence  ?  The  policy  of  the 
present  ^lode  is  not  understood  ;  the  practice  is  positively  inconvenient 
to  those  who  do  not  take  several  newspapers,  and  is,  withal,  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  admired  doctrine  of  live  and  hi  live. 


COMPLICATION    OF    DISEASES. 


James  H.  Bancroft,  19  years  of  age,  about  four  feet  high,  and  supposed 
to  weigh  sixty  pounds,  died  on  Sunday,  May  3d,  in  this  city,  after  nine 
years  of  bodily  sufferings  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  disease. 
Till  his  seventh  year,  he  enjoyed  tolerable  health,  though  evidently  of  a 
scrofulous  habit,  which  he  inherited  from  birth.  He  was  then  thrown  from 
a  horse  ;  and  from  that  period  to  the  day  of  his  death,  there  has  been  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  excruciating  pain  and  misery.  There  was  a  mon- 
strous curvature  of  the  spine,  backward,  between  the  shoulders — the  spi- 
nous processes  of  the  vertebrae  almost  protruding  through  the  skin.  The 
trochanter  major  of  the  right  femoris  was  perfectly  bare,  and  midway  be- 
tween the  knee  and  hip  on  the  outside  of  the  left  thigh,  was  a  fistulous 
opening,  through  which  the  faeces  had  been  occasionally  voided,  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  His  features  were  contracted,  the  expression  infantile, 
the  jaws  small,  like  a  young  child's — the  teeth  small  and  decayed.  The 
forehead  was  broad,  and  the  cerebeHum  greatly  developed.  Having 
never  gone  through  any  pubert  changes,  the  voice  was  juvenile  and  weak. 
One  lung  was  conaiderably  tuberculous.  On  the  left  side,  the  organ  was 
sound,  though  there  were  extensive  adhesions  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest.  As  the  bones  were  more  or  less  spongy,  general  disease  was  pre- 
sumed to  pervade  the  osseous  texture. 

The  post-mortem  examination  was  made  by  Dr.  Z.  B.  Adams,  in  pre- 
sence of  Drs.  Osgood,  Gay,  Parkman,  Smith,  and  J.   B.   S.  Jackson. 
An  interesting  history  of  this  extraordinary  case  will  be  drawn  up  by- 
Dr.  Adams,  which  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  as  soon  as  he  has  pre- 
\  pared  it. 

I 

t  BOSTON    MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION. 

I  The  annual  meeting  for  the  choice  of  officers,  was  held  at  the  Medical 

I         College,  Maseo  Street,  on  Monday,  May  4th.  Dr.  Homaos  in  the  diair. 

i 
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Dr.  Martin  Gay,  after  having  read  the  records  of  the  last  meeting,  re« 
quested  not  to  be  considered  a  candidato/for  the  office  of  Secretary. 
There  were  ten  members  admitted  to  the  Association  the  past  year  ;  and 
three  have  died,  viz. — Drs.  Dixwel),  Williams,  and  S.  U.  Smith. 
Dr.  D.  H.  Storer  was  elected  Secretary,  on  the  first  ballot.  Drs.  John 
Randall,  Jacob  Bigelow,  John  B.  Brown,  George  Hayward,  and  John 
Ware,  were  elected  a  standing  committee.  A  committee  of  five  was  ap^ 
pointed  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  the  City  Council  on  the  subject  of 
the  bill  of  mortality,  consisting  of  Drs.  Enoch  Hale,  Jr.,  J.  Greely  Ste- 
venson, Joseph  W.  M*Keen,  John  Ware,  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  and  D.  H. 
Storer. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Ware,  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  stating  to  the  city  government  the  opinion 
of  the  Boston  Medical  Association,  that  the  introduction  ,of  pure  water 
will  be  a  measure  highly  conducive  to  the  future  heahh  of  this  city,  and 
with  power  to  make  this  statement,  if  they  think  it  expedient.  The  com- 
mittee consists  of  Drs.  John  C.  Warren,  Benjamin  Shurtleif,  John  Ware, 
C.  T.  Jackson  and  George  Hayward. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  business,  and  though  the  members  were  to- 
gether but  a  very  short  time,  every  one  seemed  in  good  spirits  and  inte- 
rested in  the  affairs  of  the  Association.  When  we  have  more  leisure  than 
at  the  present  moment,  some  remarks  may  be  expected  in  relation  to  the 
duties  to  be  performed  by  the  several  committees. 


•  HydrosiaHc  Beds. — The  Boston  and  Lynn  India  Rubber  Company  man- 

6  ufactu re  a  beautiful  article — the  hydrostatic  bed,  which  must  eventually 

f  be  introduced  into  hospitals.     It  is  constructed  in  the  following  manner. 

A  box,  about  six  feet  six  inches  long,  by  thirty-two  inches  in  width,  is 
i  made  perfectly  air  and  water  tight,  and  filled  with  warm  or  cold  water,  as 

I  may  be  desired.     Over  the  surface  of  the  water,  is  an  India  rubber  cloth 

f  sheet,  impervious  also,  with  a  slack  of  about  nine  inches.     A  sick  person 

derives  extraordinary  comfort  from  this  simple  contrivance — and  a  well 
f  man  actually  luxuriates  upon  it. 


^  Boston  Society  for  Medical  hnprovemeni,  -—For  several  years,  an  asso- 

ciation, bearing  this  name,  has  existed  in  Boston.  The  members  hold 
their  meetings  once  in  two  weeks,  in  the  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  read- 
ing papers  on  medical  subjects,  discussing  questions  of  general  interest  to 
physicians,  detailing  the  treatment  of  cases,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
whole,  and  for  transacting  such  kinds  of  business  as  necessarily  come 
before  them.  There  are  not  far  from  one  hundred  practitioners  in  the 
city  ;  and  as  it  is  quite  impossible  that  they  should  all  belong  to  this  one 
society,  without  so  much  multiplying  the  machinery  as  to  embarrass  the 
proceedings,  it  has  been  suggested  that  one  or  two  more  should  be  formed, 
that  all  might  participate  in  the  great  advantages  resulting  from  this  ex- 
cellent system  of  mutual  instruction. 


Medical  Library, — The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  have  annually 
presented  each  member  with  a  volume,  the  last  few  years,  at  the  expense 
of  the  treasury — under  the  general  title  of  the  Medical  Library,  Owing 
¥  to  soma  unfortunate  evenly  growing  QUt  of  the  failure  of  an  extensive  pub- 
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lishiDg  house,  since  the  last  meeting  in  1834,  it  is  said  no  book  will  be 
given  out  the  present  season.  Admitting  this  to  be  true,  a  hope  is  in- 
dulged that  the  committee  charged  with  the  duty  have,  ere  this,  had  time 
for  making  arrangements  to  procure  some  work,  even  if  not  so  valuable 
as  Copland's  Dictionary,  that  the  fellows  may  have  some  tangible  memo- 
rial ottheir  meeting  in  1835. 


Papillary  Shield. — Dr.  Buxton,  of  Woburn,  Mass.  has  invented  and  pa- 
tented an  ingenious  contrivance  by  which  an  infant  is  enabled  to  draw  the 
breast,  without  that  pain  to  the  mother  which  invariably  ensues  when  the 
organ  is  excoriated  or  inflamed.  A  specimen  is  left  at  the  Journal  oflice, 
which  we  invite  medical  gentlemen  to  call  and  inspect.  The  principle  of 
operation  is  certainly  excellent,  but  we  believe  Dr.  Buxton  may  improve 
it  very  much  by  substituting  a  lighter  kind  of  wood. 


Memoirs  of  Apothecaries, — It  is  understood  there  is  extant,  in  this  city, 
a  manuscript  memoir  of  the  apothecaries  of  Boston,  brought  down  to 
within  about  twenty-five  years  of  the  present  time,  which  would  doubtless 
be  a  very  entertaining  melange  of  demi-professibnal  biography.  Should 
we  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  whatever  appears  most 
worthy  of  preservation  will  be  extracted. 


Trusses, — Next  to  pills  and  plaisters,  the  everlasting  hobbies  of  quacks, 
in  all  countries,  irtisses  hold  a  distinguished  place.  One  unacquainted 
with  the  nefarious  trickery  of  those  who  collect  fortunes  out  of  the  lame, 
the  halt  and  the  blind,  would  suppose  that  all  mankind  needed  to  be 
braced  up  in  trusses.  .  One  half  the.pufling  to  increase  the  sale  of  these 
mechanical  agents,  at  least,  should  be  received  very  cautiously. — Hun- 
dreds wear  trusses  who  would  be  manifestly  better  without  them,  as  they 
only  aggravate  the  misfortune  they  speciously  pretend  to  remedy.  Those 
suffering  from  ruptures  should  invariably  consult  a  well-informed  surgeon 
upbn  the  kind  of  truss  which  will  prove  most  beneficial. 


Dissecting  Instruments. — No  person  ever  bought  a  common  case  of  dis- 
secting knives  and  the  accompanying  apparatus  of  hooks,  forceps,  nee- 
dles and  blow-pipe,  without  being  fully  persuaded  they  were  exorbitantly 
dear.  £nglish  cutlery  for  this  purpose  has  been  erroneously  prized 
above  that  of  American  manufacture  ;  yet  nothing  can  be  more  ridicu- 
lous. The  Philadelphia  and  Boston  made  dissecting  cases  are  equal  in 
every  respect  to  any  of  foreign  make.  If  our  cutlers,  who  are  complete 
masters  of  their  business,  will  agree  to  supply  the  profession  at  a  little 
lower  rate,  they  would  most  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the  importation  of 
English  cases  of  surgical  instruments.  It  is  an  egregrious  mistake  to  ask 
more  for  a  thing  than  it  is  really  worth  to  the  buyer.  With  regard  to 
lancets,  tooth  keys,  trocars,  trepanning  saws,  stomach  pumps,  syringes, 
amputating,  dissecting  and  obstetric  forceps,  beside  some  other  aKicles  of 
considerable  importance,  not  immediately  in  recollection,  they  have  al- 
ways been,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  to  the  present  day, 
much  too  costly.  The  profit  on  them  has  been  immense  to  those  who 
have  purchased  to  sell  again.  It  is  time  to  have  a  revolution  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  the  faculty  have  been  filched  quite  long  enough. 
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StaU  Lunatic  HospUal, — In  the  course  of  the  present  month,  additional 
buildings  will  be  commenced  at  Worcester,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
inmates  of  that  institution — which  in  the  eye  of  the  law  are  to  be  consi- 
dered an  enlargement  of  the  present  edifice.  The  additions  are  to  con- 
sist of  two  parts,  each  one  hundred  feet  by  thirty-four,  to  be  attached  to 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  first  building,  and  running  back  at  right  angles 
with  it.  The  elevation  is  to  consist  of  three  stories  above  the  sub-base- 
ment.    Each  story  is  to  be  nine  feet  in  the  rear. 

Will  some  of  our  correspondents  in  Maine  have  the  kindness  to  inform 
us  what  progress  is  making  in  that  State,  relative  to  the  erection  of  their 
State  Lunatic  Asylum  ? 


T(nimiquet8, — Cannot  some  improvement  be  made  in  these  indispensa- 
ble instruments  }  In  the  first  place,  they  have  always  been  too  costly  ; 
and  in  the  second,  unnecessarily  complicated.  It  is  a  desideratum  to 
have  one  both  simple  in  structure  and  reasonable  in  price.  Any  mecha- 
nic who  can  accomplish  these  two  points,  may  be  sure  of  an  unoccupied 
market. 

Human  Organography, — This  is  some  part  of  the  title  of  an  elegant 
series  of  lithographic  plates,  illustrative  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
body,  by  Sarlandi^re,  translated  from  the  French  by  W.  C.  Roberts, 
M.D.  of  New  York,  where  the  work  has  been  published.  Those  who 
have  examined  the  drawings,  have  uniformly  considered  them  exceedingly 
valuable  to  anatomists,  and  particularly  so  to  students  of  medicine.  We 
are  far  from  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  dear  work.  Several  copies  are  on 
sale  at  this  office,  to  which  the  attention  of  medical  gentlemen  is  invited. 


Smallpox. — The  smallpox  has  again  made  its  appearance  at  Mobile, 
and  likewise  in  several  small  towns  on  the  Alabama  river. 


Death  from  Rupture  of  a  Varix, — Dr.  Elsaesser  has  published  three 
cases  of  death,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  varices  during  labor  ; 
the  varices  were  situated  in  the  external  labia.  M.  Riecke  also  mentions 
three  cases  of  the  same  nature  :  the  first  patient  was  saved  by  applying 
cold  fomentations  ;  the  second  patient  died  ;  and  in  the  third  case,  the 
tumor  was  discovered  by  compression. 

These  cases  unfortunately  are  not  so  rare  as  is  generally  supposed  ;  a 
number  of  them  are  detailed  in  the  memoir  of  M.  Deneux,  Sur  lea  To- 
$neur8  iSangviiies  de  la  Vulve  et  du  Vagin  ;  Paris j  1830. 

Constitution  MidicaU, 

To  CoRRESPORDBifTS. — The  interesting  history  of  the  late  epidemic  at  Dedham 
by  Dr.  Jackson,  and  the  communication  from  Dr.  Utley,  came  too  late  for  the  pre- 
sent number. — Dr.  Gallop's  paper  will  also  have  an  early  insertion. 

DiEB— At  Newport,  R.  I.  Dr.  James  Taylor,  aged  63.— Charles  Kegan,  Esq. 
late  of  the  East  India  Bengal  Medical  Establishment,  72. 

Whole  number  of  deaths  in  Boeton  for  the  week  ending  May  9,  SO.    Mnlee,  11— Femalea,  9. 

Of  long  fever,  S— dropey  on  the  brain,  9— consumption,  5— scroftila,  l—inftnttle,  1— old  agv,  3— 
iaaane,  1— drapqr,  l-^l«Uiargy,  1— luinor,  1— «po|dezy,  1.    StiUhom,  4. 
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MEDICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Tri  sulMcriban  have  aMociated  for  tba  purpoM^of  giving  Medical  Instnictioii  on  the  foUowlog 
terms  :— 

Convenient  Rooms  well  AimUhed,  with  access  to  a  good  Medical  Llbiaiy,  and^the  nacesaafy  Jol- 
lities fur  demonstrative  Anaiomy  and  Surgical  opetations. 

The  privilege  of  attending  at  the  almshouse  and  a  private  hospltali  now  in  successAil  operation, 
together  with  the  lunHirtant  cases,  both  in  physic  and  sorgeiy,  wluch  occur  in  a  preuy  extensive  pri- 
vate practice.    Terms~$50  a  year.  JOSEPH  H.  FLINT, 

ELfSHA  MATHER, 
NoHTBAMPTOvr,  Mass.  AUSTIN jFLLNT. 

0^  Instruciion  In  modern  Dentistry  will  be  given  for  a  small  additional  compensation. 

May  13.  eop6m 

DR.  BUXTON'S   PATENT  PAPILLARY  SHIELD,  OR  PR6TECTOR,SFORU.ADU&iMaORE 

NlPPLBd.^This  new  and  useful  instrument  guards  the  nipple  from  all  external  pressure,  and  allows 
the^milk  to  be  drawn  away  by  the  child  with  perfect  ease  and  freedom.  It  consists  of  a  circalar 
atocic  of  wood,  ivory,  or  other  suitable  material :  ihcv  lower  part  of  which  i^j  about  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  forms  an  exterior  rim  of  about  one  third  of  an  inch  around  the  superior  part  of  the  stock, 
which  is  also  circular,  and  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  and  about  an  inch  deep.  .A^circtt- 
lar  chamber  of  about  one  inch  in  diameter  is  perforatAl  through  the  lower  centre  of  the  stock.  This 
chamber  receives  the  nipple,  wJien  the  lower  surface  of  the  stock,  which  Is  rendered  slightly  ooii> 
cave,  ii  applied  to  the  breast.  By  a  metallic  plate  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  stocic,  is  fixed  ajleat 
Covered  with  gum  elastic,  fjr  the  accommodation  of  the  ci|ild*8  mouch.  In  the  side  of  the  inslrv- 
ment  is  a  small  aperture  Communicating  with  the  chamber,  closed  on  the  outside  by  a  spring  key,  ibe 
use  of  which  is  tu  supply  the  chamber  with  atmospheric  air,  when  necess.iry  ■^alr  being  gthe  only 
preiiura  required  to  expel  the  milk  through  the  excretory  ducu  of  the  lacteal  glands  or  vessels  of  tlie 
nipplo. 

In  using  the  above  Instrument  It  Is  necessary  that  its  chamber  should  be  large,  moderate,^or 
am  ill,  acc<trding  to  the  sise  of  the  nlpple^therefore  the  purchaser  should  ask  for^a  proper  sixed  one 
—as  a  perfect  operation  depends  upon  this  precaution. 

ft^Sold  wholesale  and  retail  in  Boston,  by  William  Wasd,  No*sS6and97  India  street,  and 
PEUldON  fc  EO.VLAND,  Apathecaries'  Hall,  \6d  Washlnglon  street,  and  Apotheearles  ganoraUy. 

MEDICAL    INSTRUCTION. 

Thb  subscribers  are  associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  complete  course  of  Msoicai.  Irstbuctioit, 
and  will  receive  pupils  on  the  following  terms; 

The  pupils  will  be  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  will  receWe 
Ciinical  Lectures  on  the  cases  which  they  witness  there. 

Instruciion,  by  examination  or  lectures,  will  be  given  in  the  intervals  of  the  Public  Lectures  of  tlie 
University. 

On  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and  on  Chemistiy  By  Da.  Chahriiio. 
On  Physiology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  and  Materia  Medica  -       -       -        By  Da.  Waus. 

On  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  ISurgery       -       -       -       -.-       -       .       -By  Dr.  Otis. 
On  Anatomy,  Human  and  Comparative       ........       By  Da.  Lewis. 

For  the  greater  accommodation  of  the  Class,  a  room  is  provided  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  insuact- 
era.  having  in  it  a  large  library,  and  furnished  with  lights  and  fuel,  without  charge  to  the  students. 

The  Fee  J  will  be,  for  one  year,  $100.    Six  months,  $50.    Three  months,  $35. 

The  Fees  are  to  be  paid  in  advance.  No  credit  will  be  given,  ezctfpt  on  sufficient  security  of  aome 
person  in  Boston,  nor  fur  a  longer  period  than  six  months. 

Applications  are  to  be  made  to  Da.  Waltxk  Chahriro,  Tremont  Street,  opposite  the  Tremont 
House,  Boston.  6m.  WALTER  CHANNINO, 

JOHN  WARE, 

BoH«n.  Ayril  1, 1835.  QEORGKlW.  OTIS,  Jb. 

WINSLOW  LEWIS,  Ja 

MEDICAL    AND   SURGICAL    EDUCATICMf. 

Thb  subscriber  continues  to  receive  medical  pupils  at  the  United  Stales  Mariao  Hospital,  Ckalaea, 
and  to  offer  them  the  following  odvaniages. 

The  institution  at  present  conuins  seventy  beds :  all  of  which  ara  occupied  during  the  atttama  aad 
winter  by  the  subjects,  both  of  medical  and  surgical  treatment!  The  number  of  patients  in  the  sprlrtg 
and  summer  is  rather  lera.  The  average  number  dally,  throughout  the  last  year,  was  between  fifty- 
five  and  sixty.  The  number  Is  annnally  increasing.  A  greatec  variety  of  disease  is  thus  prMoated, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  those  hospitals  exclusively  sppropriatpd  to  the  poor  of  any  city. 

The  students  have  unrestrained  access  to  these  cases  during  all  hours:  as  also  to  the^zteaslw 
apothecary  shop  connected  with  theesiablii<hment. 

A  valuable  medical  library  is  offered  for  their  use. 

Facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  demonstrative  anatomy,  are  afiRtrded  through  the  winter. 

The  students  are  provided  with  a  suiuble  apartment  in  the  hospital,  which  is  Aimishedtfvitb  Ai«l 
and  lights,  without  charge. 

Fees,  $50  a  year. 

Board  may  be  procured  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hospital,  at  from  gfi,50  to  $3,00  par  week. 
Boscra,  JlprU  31, 1835.  (April  t9.>-3t.)  C.  H.  STEDM AI7. 

THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  Is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  D. 
CLAPP,  JR.  at  184  Washington  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  all  communications  niunt 
be  addressed,  po»t-paid.    It  Is  also  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  each  Pan 

eontalolng  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  preceding  month,  stitched  in  a  cover Price  $3,00  a  year  im 

advance,  93,50  after  threo  oionthd,and  #4,00  if  not  paid  vUhln  tbeyaar.— JBvaiy  mtmUi copy  ,««•«<»» 
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.  THE    LATE    EPIDEMIC   AT   DEDHAM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  written  a  stalennent  of 
the  facts,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  them,  respecting  a  fever 
which  has  lately  occurred  at  Bussey's  factory  in  Dedham.  1  think  it 
will  be  evident  that  this  disease  is  essentially  the  continued  fever,  now 
commonly  called  typhus,  which  occurs  iu  this  climate  at  all  seasons, 
though  most  in  the  autumn.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  has  oc- 
curred in  this  .  instance,  particularly  the  number  of  persons  afibcted  at 
once,  render  the  statement  worthy  of  publication.  Perhaps  the  medical 
gentlemen  at  Dedham  may  be  induced  to  give  you  some  other  particulars, 
and  especially  any  which  may  hereafter  occur,  as  well  as  to  correct  me 
if  I  have  been  in  error  on  any  point. 

The  statement  was  written  several  days  since,  but  I  kept  it  to  ascer- 
tain some  points  more  perfectly,  and  I  have  meanwhile  obtained  some 
additional  information,  which  I  have  inserted,  as  you  will  see,  on  this 
day.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  J.  Jackson. 

Boston^  May  8,  1835. 

On  Tuesday,  March  17ih,  1835,  Dr.  Spear,  of  Dedham,  was  called 
to  J.  Thomson,  a  young  woman,  residing  in  Mr.  Jackman's  boarding 
house  attached  to  Bussey's  lower  mills,  and  an  operative  in  the  mill. 
Dr.  S.  found  her  affected  with  fever  and  sore  throat,  and,  as  he  thought, 
some  little  eruption  on  the  forehead.  He  regarded  the  sore  throat  as 
similar  to  that  of  others  with  scarlatina,  whom  he  was  then  attending,  and 
he  pronounced  this  to  be  a  case  of  scarlatina.  The  patient  mended  in  a 
few  days,  and  on  Tuesday,  the  24th,  Dr.  S.  considered  her  as  convales- 
cent, and  left  her  with  cautions  not  to  indulge  too  freely  in  eating. 

On  Thursday,  the  26th,  Dr.  S.  was  c^Jled  again  to  this  patient,  and 
found  her  in  the  most  extreme  distress  and  agony,  so  that  she  was  unable 
to  give  any  distinct  account  of  herself.  He  was,  however,  led  to  believe 
that  she  suffered  most  in  her  head,  though  she  was  distressed  and  id 
great  pain  in  every  part.  She  continued  to  be  sick,  without  any  well 
marked  local  disease,  till  Sunday,  April  5th,  when  she  died.  Dr.  Spear 
regarded  her  case  as  similar,  in  essential  points,  to  those  which  are  next 
to  be  mentioned. 

The  foregoing  statement  was,  in  substance,  derived  from  Dr.  Spear 

on  Sunday,  April  19th,  when  I  met  him  and  Dr.  Stimson  at  Dedham. 

I  went  on  that  day  to  the  boarding  house  above  mentioned,  in  con- 

sultatioD  with  those  two  gentleoaen.      I  was  then  informed  that,  on 

16 
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Saturday  the  lltb,  and  Sunday  the  12ih  April,  eighteen  persons  had  been 
taken  sick  in  Mr.  Jackman's  boarding  bouse. 

Dr.  Stimson  was  first  called  there  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the 
12th,  to  two  young  women,  sisters,  who  had  been  taken  sick  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  11th.  Their  symptoms  were  nearly  the  same — viz. 
^ome  chills  on  the  11th,  with  prostration,  anorexy,  headache,  dizziness, 

Bin  in  back  and  limbs,  pulse  accelerated,  rather  full  than  hard.  When 
r.  S.  saw  them,  their  great  complaint  was  of  the  bead.  One  of  these 
sisters  was  the  sickest  patient  in  the  house,  when  I  saw  her  on  the  19th ; 
and  indeed  was  evidently  sinking.  Her  countenance  was  sunken,  her 
air  abandoned,  she  was  evidently  distressed  very  much,  her  respiration 
was  irregular,  skin  cold  and  moist,  pulse  120,  very  small  and  feeble  ; 
she  was  delirious,  and  had  been  so  about  24  hours  ;  she  could  show  her 
tongue,  which  was  dry;  she  had  had  diarrhoea  three  days  before  I  saw  her ; 
she  had  two  rose  pimples  ;  she  couglied  somewhat,  but  on  percussion  the 
chest  resounded  well,  back  and  front,  and  there  was  nothing  unnatural 
learnt  by  auscultation,  except  that  her  respiration  was  irregular,  and  I  think 
there  was  a  blowing  (sifflante)  rale. 

That  I  may  give  a  connected  view  of  this  case,  I  will  add  that  she 
died  at  1,  A.  M.  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  the  body  was  examined.  Dr. 
John  B.  S.  Jackson  and  Dr.  Charles  G.  Putnam  went  to  Dedhatn  for 
this  purpose,  and  made  the  examination  *in  the  presence  of  Drs.  Siirason 
*and  Spear. 

•Sutopsy^  18  hours  after  death,  furnished  by  J.  B.  S.  J. 

ExtfUmally^  very  rigid. 

Head. — On  the  upper  surface  of  each  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  tbe. 
pia  mater,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  inches  square,  was  inGltrated 
with  a  bloody  serum,  not  to  any  great  amount,  but  enough  to  give  a  very 
decided  red  color,  and  to  be  pressed  about  easily  from  one  part  to  ano- 
ther. Beneath  this  portion  of  the  membranes,  which  separated  readily 
in  consequence  of  the  effusion,  several  of  the  convolutions  were  found  to 
be  superficially  *abraded,  perhaps  ulcerated,  the  surface  being  quite  soft, 
but  not  discolored  ;  except  for  this  appearance,  and  being  rather  more 
congested  than  usual,  the  brain  was  sufficiently  healthy. 

Tliorax, — Organs  healthy.  Some  dark  coagula  in  the  heart,  but  no 
lymfyh. 

Mdofnen,^^ Stomach  flaccid  ;  contained  about  two  ounces  of  greenish 
liquid,  but  no  mucus.;  mucous  membrane  generally  more  red  than  usual, 
particularly  in  the  small  curvature  of  a  part  of  the  left  extremity — io 
another  part  of  the  left  extremity  there  appeared  to  be  cadaveric  softening, 
and  towards  the  pylorus  there  was  '^  mamellonnement "  to  a  considera- 
ble extent.  Small  intestines  rather  contracted,  especially  about  tbe  mid- 
dle portion  ;  some  bright  yellow  viscid  fluid  in  upper  part,  and  some 
greenish  mucus  in  the  lower  ;  mucous  membrane  healthy  till  within  2^  or 
S  feet  of  c«cal  valve,  and  then  was  found  acute  disease  of  Peyer's 
glands — about  eight  or  ten  diseased  patches,  regularly  getting  worse  from 
above  downwards  ;  most  of  these  were  of  a  circular  form,  about  half  ao 
inch  in  diameter,  much  thickened,  remarkably  well  defined,  of  a  light 
reddish  color  and  firm  texture — the  first  three  or  four  were  not  ulcerated 
«— the  rest  were  so ;  yellow  feces  adhering  to  the  surface  ;  and  just  oq 
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the  valve  something  like  a  scab  appeared  to  have  been  detached  and 
hung  by  one  extremily.     A  large  irregular  patch  was  Tound,  as  usual, 
•  just  above  the  valve,  and  still  above  this  another  of  an  oval  form,  about 
an  inch  long  and  half  as  broad.     There  was  more  or  less  redness  of  the 
mucous  membrane  around  the  diseased  patches,  and  proportionately  most 
around  the  smaller  ones.    Brunner's  glands  very  slightly  affected.    Large 
intestincB  of  moderate  size  ;  mucous  membrane  very  extensively  and 
acutely  inflamed,  the  whole  arch  of  the  colon,  sigmoid  flexure  and  rec- 
tum being  involved.     The  diseased  appearance  consisted  of  an  intense 
deep  red  color,  with  some  thickening  of  the  membrane,  but  no  softening. 
There  were  also  extensive  and  very  numerous  patches  formed  by  thin 
layers  of  soft  yellow  fasces,  forming  a  strong  contrast  with  the  surrounding 
membrane.     The  cscum,  ascending  and  descending  colon,  were  not 
much  affected.     Mesenteric  glands  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum 
were  very  large  and  numerous — deep  red  externally,  but,  on  being  cut 
through,  found  to  be  of  a  reddish  gray  color — very  easily  broken  down — 
considerable  serous  discharge  from  cut  surface  on  pressure,  and  in  some 
of  them  mixed  with  pus.     Spleen  large,  rather  firm,  hot  dark.     Liver 
light  colored  ;  gall-bladder  full  of  dark  green,  liquid  bile.  Kidney  healthy; 
bladder  much  contracted,  and  containing  but  little,  if  any  urine. 

The  other  of  the  two  sisters,  to  whom  Dr.  Stimson  was  called,  had 

appeared  to  be  the  most  sick  of  the  two  on  the  first  days,  and  on  the 

15ih  symptoms  of  pneumonitis  had  supervened  in  her  case,  though  she 

was  then  relieved  of  the  distressing  pain  in  the  head.     The  pneumonitis 

had  been  shown  by  cough,  viscid  and  bloody  sputa,  not  copious,  and  some 

pain  in  right  thorax.     When  I  saw  her  I  found  a  sonorous  rale  there, 

perhaps  some  mucous,  but  no  crepitous  rale,  nor  any  bronchial  respiration ; 

likewise  the  resonance  on  percussion  was  nearly  as  good  as  on  the  left. 

She  had  not  had  diarrhoea.     Dr.  Putnam  saw  this  patient  on  the  24ih, 

and  then  found  that  on  percussion  the  lower  third  of  the  right  back  was 

somewhat  flat,  and  in  that  part  he  heard  a  mucous  ancj  a  crepitous  rale. 

He  discovered,  on  examining  her,  one  or  two  rose  pimples  and  many 

sudamina.      He  found  also  that  she  bad  had  epistaxis,   and  tinnitus 

aurium. 

I  saw  this  patient  again  on  the  S7th  of  April,  and  was  told  she  had 

grown  better  to  the  25tb,  when  at  evening  she  had  sharp  pain  in  left  side 

for  a  short  tiAe,  and  since  then  had  not  been  so  well.    The  sputa  had  been 

mostly  white  through  the  week  till  then  ;  but  since  that  time  they  had 

been  red,  or  some  of  them,  but^  not  copious.     I  saw  one  a  little  red, 

and  two  or  three  rusty,  all  viscid.     There  was  a  sonorous  rdle  in  both 

backs,  most  in  the  left,  but  otherwise  and  elsewhere,  physical  signs  not 

xnorbid  by  auscultation  and  percussion.     Her  face  was  somewhat  flushed, 

€>r  rather  her  cheeks  ;  her  expression  dull,  almost  stupid,  but  her  answers 

i^ere   intelligent,  though  slow  ;  memory  not  very  good  ;  a  little  herpetic 

eruption  about  left  nostril,  drying  ;  tongue  clean,  except  at  root,  where 

the  coat  remained  ;  she  was  thirsty,  but  also  craved  food,  and  had  been 

allowed  to  suck  a  little  meat ;  bowels  costive,  and  had  been  so,  except 

frotn  medicine  ;  she  had  however  used  opiates  occasionally,  because  very 

■wakeful  ;  she  coughed  often  and  easily,  with  a  rattling,  but  did  not  ex- 

f>eciorate  ofteo  ;  sbe  was  very  weak  and  sat  up  with  difficulty  for  the 
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examination  of  the  chest ;  her  temperature  was  moderate,  but  at  times 
she  bad  been  hot  ;  the  abdomen  was  rather  full,  but  not  tense  nor  bard ; 
it  was  not  inspected  ;  on  the  breast  there  were  two  or  three  rose  pim- 
ples. On  this  day,  May  Sih,  I  hear  from  Dr.  Stimsoo  that  she  is  de- 
cidedly convalescent. 

When  Dr.  Stimson  visited  these  two  patients  on  the  12th,  be  found 
several  others  in  the  house  complaining  of  some  indisposition,  different 
in  degree.  Within  two  or  three  days  the  number  under  the  care  of  bini 
and  of  Dr.  Spear  amounted  to  eighteen.  It  was  said  (hat  all  these  were 
taken  sick  on  the  11th  and  12th.  I  saw  eleven  of  them  on  the  19ifa, 
and  inquired  minutely,  so  as  to  be  satisfied  that  this  was  true  as  to  tbera. 
Among  these  eleven  one  had  felt  unwell,  without  distinct  local  affection, 
previous  to  the  present  seizure  ;  that  one  had  noticed  for  a  fortnight  sonoe 
headache,  diminution  of  appetite  and  some  diminution  of  strength.  Two 
others  had  had  symptoms  of  bronchitis  before  the  present  disease,  but 
not  with  severity.  All  the  others  had  been  well,  as  they  believed,  until 
the  occurrence  of  the  present  disease  on  the  llih  or  12th.  On  the  26th 
I  saw  two  other  patients,  of  whom  one  had  been  taken  sick  on  the  13th 
or  14th,  the  other  on  the  18ih. 

Ti)e  symptoms  at  the  commencement  in  the  patients,  whom  1  saw  and 
examined  on  the  19ih  and  26th,  were  nearly  the  same,  except  in  degree 
or  violence.  Severe  headache,  dizziness,  some  chills,  heat,  early  pros- 
tration and  anorexy,  occurred  in  almost  all  of  them.  In  two  or  three 
cases  only  did  the  patients  keep  off  of  the  bed  after  the  second  day,  and 
most  of  them  not  after  the  first.  Bleeding  and  evacuations  from  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  employed  on  the  first  days  (the  first  or  second),  were 
followed  by  relief  of  suffering,  or  at  least  of  pain  ;  but  extreme  watchful- 
ness ensued,  and  the  disease  .pursued  its  course.  This  course  was, 
however,  somewhat  rapid,  so  that  there  were  signs  of  convalescence  ro 
some  of  the  cases  on  the  19ih,  being  the  9th  or  lOib  day  of  disease; 
particularly  there  was  a  return  of  appetite.  On  the  26th  I  found  that  this 
convalescence  had  progressed  in  some  of  the  patients,  so  that  tbey  had 
been  removed  to  another  house. 

Among  these  patients  I  found  that  the  tongue  did  not  become  dry  and 
dark  colored,  except  in  two  or  three  cases  ;  diarrhcea  occurred  in  only 
two  or  three  ;  the  abdomen  was  somewhat  full  in  the  second  and  thiid 
week,  but  not  tense,  nor  generally  at  all  tender  to  the  touchy  not  even  oa 
pressure  ;  several  of  them  had  one  or  two  rose  pimples  or  spots,  but  not 
of  a  character  strongly  marked  ;  in  two  only  were  these  spots  numeroos; 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  at  my  first  visit  no  one  had  been  sick 
more  than  eight  days,  and  at  my  second  visit  none  more  ihao  sixteen 
days  ;  and,  besides,  I  did  not  examine  all  the  females  as  to  the  abdomeD. 
Sudatnina  occurred  in  many  of  them.     Epistaxis  occurred  in  roost  of 
jtbe  cases  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  not  in  any  large  amount  in  maj 
one.     Dizziness,  especially  on  rising,  occurred  in  most  of  the  patients  ; 
a  buzzing  in  the  ears  also  in  most  of  them  ;  deafness  in  some  ;  stupor. 
slightly  marked,  in  one  or  two  ;  slight  delirium  in  two  or  three^  but  not 
severe,  except  in  the  fatal  case  already  mentioned  ;  faintness,  especiadk 
on  motion,  in  one.     At  the  time  I  lust  saw  these  patients  there 
bid  been  aecondaiy  affections  in  aome  of  the  cases^  principally  a  I 
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chilis  ;  in  one  a  pleurisy  ;  in  one  a  pneumonitis  ;  in  one  a  severely  pain- 
ful affection  of  the  abdomen,  wiih  great  tenderness  on  pressure  about  the 
umbilicus  pariicularly  ;  and  this  affection  was  relieved  by  full  leeching. 
The  pulse  was  at  72  in  one  case,  above  84  in  all  the  others,  in  one  or 
two  above  120. 

I  will  state  as  many  particulars  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  respecting 
one  patient,  whose  general  aspect  was  as  much  of  what  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  typhoid,  as  that  of  any  whom  I  saw.  This  was  Olive  Butler, 
a  girl,  12  years  of  age.  She  became  sick  on  the  12ih  of  April  with 
symptoms  like  those  of  the  rest.  On  the  26ih  I  found  her  lying  on  her 
back,  wiih  &  dingy  and  raiher  sunken  countenance  ;  lips  and  teeth  dark^  . 
with  some  sordes  ;  tongue  dry  and  rather  dark,  not  thickly  coated  ;  mouth 
sore,  had  been  more  so,  and  with  some  salivation  ;  this  salivation,  &c. 
was  possibly  from  calomel,  of  which  she  took  one  dose,  as  a  cathartic, 
at  the  commencement  of  her  disease,  but  there  was  not  any  mercurial 
fetor,  so  far  as  I  could  discover  ;  anorexy  ;  thirst ;  no  diarrhoea  ;  bowels 
kept  open  by  medicine  ;  abdomen  rather  full,  not  very  tense,  tender  on 
pressure,  but  equally  so  in  limbs  and  all  other  parts  ;  a  loose  cough, 
without  expectoration  ;  no  eruption,  neither  rose  pimples,  nor  sudamina ; 
pulse  120,  small,  not  hard  ;  temperature  moderate,  though  hot  at  times  ; 
great  tendency  to  faintness,  and  this  on  two  days  in  second  week  so  great 
as  to  be  alarming  ;  greatly  prostrated  ;  intelligence  not  good  ;  stupor  some 
of  the  lime,  slight  delirium  often  ;  sleeps  much  in  day  and  night. 

This  girl  was  regarded  as  better  by  the  physician  and  those  about  her, 
when  I  saw  her  on  the  26th  of  April.  And  now,  on  the  8th  of  May,  I^ 
hear  from  Dr.  Stimson  that  she  is  decidedly  convalescent. 

Upon  inquiry  respecting  the  history  of  these  patients  I  ascertained  the 
following  from  sources  the  most  respectable  and  trustworthy.  1st.  The 
factory  in  which  they  worked  is  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen 'ch)th, 
broadcloths,  &c.  It  is  situated  on  the  Neponset  river.  The  wool  em- 
ployed this  season  has  been  uniformly  American  wool.  2d.  The  wool 
is  picked,  washed  and  dyed  (mostly  with  indigo)  at  the  upper  mill.  No 
one  connected  with  that  mill  was  sick  with  an  acute  disease.  Sd.  At  the 
lower  mill  the  wool  is  carded,  spun  and  woven.  4th.  All  the  operairves 
at  this  lower  mill  live  in  ihe  boarding  house,  in  which  the  sickness  oc- 
curred ;  except  some  married  people  and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  relations 
of  these  people.  6ih.  No  one  was  taken  sick  of  the  fever  except  in  this 
bouse.  6th.  No  one  in  this  house  was  taken  sick  except  those  con* 
nected  with  the  mill  as  operatives.  7ih,  Of  those  taken  sick,  every  ono 
had  seen  J.  Thomson,  who  died  on  April  6ih.  Some  of  them  had 
only  seen  the  body  after  death  ;  others  had  seen  her  once  or  more  while 
living  ;  two  or  three  had  watched  with  her  in  the  night ;  the  nurses,  who 
had  attended  her,  had  not  become  sick  so  late  as  the  26th  of  April, 
though  these  nurses  were  operatives  in  the  mill,  and  left  that  to  attend 
to  her.  8ih.  The  persons,  who  had  the  fever,  had  lived  in  Dedham 
and  been  engaged  in  the  mill  for  various  periods  of  time.  Some  of 
them  had  been  there  three  and  four  years,  others  a  year,  others  a  few 
months  or  weeks.  One  who  had  been  there  a  year  or  more ^ had  been 
absent  part  of  the  time,  and  had  returned  whhin  a  month  before  the  oc- 
currence of  the  sickness.     A  boy  (Bacon)  who  was  among  those  first 
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taken  sick,  had  entered  the  mill  on  the  25th  of  March  of  this  year,  and 
had  nev^r  before  resided  in  the  town.  His  mother,  who  was  also  in  the 
mill,  had  heen  there  a  year,  and  she  was  taken  sick  at  the  same  time. 
9ih.  The  house  in  which  the  sickness  occurred  contained  at  the  time 
about  fifty-eight  inmates  of  all  descriptions.  It  was  essentially  clean, 
and  I  was  assured  that  on  examination  nothing  offensive  was  found  in  the 
cellar,  nor  surrounding  it.  10th.  On  the  path  from  the  house  to  the  mill 
nothing  could  be  pointed  out  as  offensive  except  a  stye,  which  contained 
six  hogs,  nor  was  this  peculiarly  so.  llih.  The  house  had  been  built  as 
a  boarding  house  for  the  operatives,  and  was  first  inhabited  in  January  or 
February,  1827.  It  had  frequently  had  from  eighty  to  ninety  inmates, 
being  very  large.  The  agent  had,  however,  taken  pains  to  reduce  the 
number,  and  it  was  not  considered  as  at  all  crowded  this  spring.  The 
inmates  of  it  had  always  enjoyed  good  health  till  now,  and  till  now  there 
bad  never  occurred  a  death  in  it  since  it  was  erected. 

These  are  the  facts  as  they  existed  when  the  foregoing  was  written. 
This  day,  May  8th,  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Stimsoo  that  since  my  last 
visit ''  one  other  female  has  been  taken  sick,  evidently  with  the  same 
fever,  by  the  name  of  French,  not  an  operative  in  the  mill,  but  a  domes- 
tic in  Mr.  Jackman's  boarding  house.'' 

It  appears  that  most  of  the  patients  are  now  mending  ;  t)ne  is  not  yet 
free  from  bad  symptoms  ;  and  one  is  in  a  state  of  great  danger.  Tbi»  is 
one  of  the  patients  first  taken,  on  the  11th  or  12tb  of  April,  and  was  the 
most  sick  of  any  whom  I  saw  at  my  second  visit. 


REVIEW  OF  CERTAIN    CASES   OP    FRACTURE    TREATED   AT  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA   HOSPITAL   IN   1834. 

BY  J08£PR   ▲.   GALLUP,  M.D. 
[Commanlcated  for  tha  Boston  Medical  and  Sargtcal  Journal.] 

It  appears  that  novehy  is  the  ruling  passion  of  the  age  ;  that  it  is  disco- 
verable not  only  in  the  versatility  of  the  beau-monde^  but  in  graver  intel- 
lects, and  finds  even  votaries  in  that  science  intended  for  the  preservatioD 
of  heahh  and  the  removal  of  incidents  tending  to  destroy  life.  That  the 
art  of  healing  is  capable  of,  and  indeed  needs,  improvement,  will  not  be 
questioned  ;  however,  these  advances  must  be  cautiously  adopted,  and 
every  step  well  guarded  by  inductions  made  from  sure  premises.  We 
need  to  be  alike  cautious  in  repudiating  modes  of  practice  that  have  been 
established  with  great  circumspection,  and  approved  by  the  greatest  or* 
naments  of  the  profession  for  ages  gone  by. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  thousand  years  since  medicine  has  been  culti- 
vated as  a  science,  and  that  by  some  of  the  most  vivid  intellects,  shall  it 
now  be  said  there  is  not  a  theorem  established  on  which  an  inquired  can 
rest  and  feel  satisfied  ?  or  must  he  still  vaccilate,  like  the  weary  traveller 
standing  on  a  bog  in  the  midst  of  a  morass  ?  We  are  not  of  those  who 
doubt  everything,  and  such  as  cannot  decide  whether  we* exist  or  not  ;. 
nor,  after  experiencing  three  score  and  six  annual  revolutions  of  the  dork 
planet  we  rest  upon,  will  we  doubt  the  reality  of  the  frosts  of  winter,  or 
t\m  scorchuigs  of  the  sununtr  solstice.     A3  soon  may  we  be  led  to  doubt 
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these  as  to  question  some  of  the  data  established  by  our  predecessors  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  long  and  patient 
experience.  That  division  of  the  science  styled  surgery,  as  having  to 
do  with  derangements  more  cognizable,  has  stepped  in  advance  of  thera- 
peutics, the  objects  or  which  often  lie  concealed  in  the  darkest  and  most 
remote  recesses  of  the  system. 

We  were  led  to  these' Reflections  on  reading  a  ''  Report  of  Cases  treat' 
ed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital^^^  and  published  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  the  Medical  Sciences  (No.  29)  for  November,  1834.  Our  high 
respect  and  devotedness  of  feelings  for  those  ornaments  of  our  country, 
the  mother  institution,  presiding  over  the  hospital  departments,  as  well  as 
for  the  contributors  and  editors  of  the  Journal,  may  be  oflfered  as  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  that  the  following  remarks  are  not  the  oflfspring  of  ma- 
levolence, hot,  however  inappropriate,  yet  may  emanate  from  good 
intentions. 

Experience  leads  tg  the  conclusion,  that  injuries  done  to  the  head  are 
more  manageable  than  in  either  of  the  other  great  divisions  of  the  system. 
Wounds  readily  heal  on  and  about  the  head,  when  the  instinctive  powers 
of  the  system  are  properly  balanced — more  readily  than  in  any  other  part ; 
and  the  trephine  is  an  instrument  on  which  great  reliance  can  be  placed 
in  recent  injuries  and  collections  beneath  the  cranium  ;  indeed,  experi- 
ence warrants  that  its  use  ought  to  be  extended  beyond  the  line  of  its 
warmest  advocates,  instead  of  being  restricted,  and  even  decryed  by  those 
who  take  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  teachers  or  patrons.  We 
will  now  recapitulate  the  cases  of  fracture  of  the  cranium  in  the  above 
report,  and  attempt  to  show  that  this  instrument  might  have  been  advan- 
tageously employed  in  many,  if  not  all  the  cases  in  which  it  was  neglected 
to  be  used. 

Case  I. — Fracture  of  the  skull  with  depression. — Patient  carried  to 
the  hospital  in  one  hour  after  the  accident ;  lived  6  1-2  hours  after  ad- 
mission, with  the  common  symptoms  of  compression,  but  no  operation. 
.Post-mortem  inspection  detected  a  large  quantity  of  blood  between  the 
scalp  and  cranium,  a  portion  of  bone  nearly  three  inches  in  diameter  de- 
pressed, viz.  the  anterior  and  inner  prt  of  the  right  parietal,  and  across 
the  sagittal  suture  halfon  inch  on  the  left,  and  then  about  two  and  an  half 
inches  into  the  frontal  bone.  A  fissure  at  top  of  one  fourth  of  an  inch, 
and  fracture  ejctending  to  the  base  of  the  cranium.  Sotne  other  fractures, 
all  which  denote  it  to  be  a  very  bad  case,  with  three  openings  in  the  dura 
mater.  One  gill  of  blood  below  dura  mater,  with  some  coagulations  at 
the  base  of  the  brain.  There  were  effusions  of  blood  into  the  ventricles, 
and  this  with  eflfusion  of  blood  at  the  base  of  the  brain  might  be  sufficient 
to  declare  the  case  incurable  had  they  been  known  to  exist.  As  these 
circumstances  could  not  have  been  known  at  the  time,  would  it  not  have 
been  proper  to  have  extended  the  privileges  of  the  chances  of  the  opera- 
tion to  the  patient,  since  others  have  lived  under  all  the  adverse  circum- 
stances mentioned,  except  the  deep-seated  effusions  ? 

Case  II. — Fracture  of  the  skull  with  depression. — It  appears  in  this 
case  that  there  was  a  ^^  detached  portion  of  cranium,  about  an  i&cb 
square^"  removed  after  a  tedious  process  of  suppuration  of  fifty-eight 
days,  and  not  then  without  some  cutting.     The  patient  recovered,  and 
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the  collateral  treatment  very  good  in  this  way  of  doing  business  ;  yet  if 
the  trephine  had  been  prudently  used,  in  nil  probability  it  would  have 
saved  much  distress,  and  instead  of  the  patient  being  con6ned  eighty-nine 
days  at  the  hospital,  might  have  been  discharged  in  ten  days. 

Case  III. — Fracture  of  the  skull. — In  this  case  the  symptoms  indi- 
cated more  of  inflammation,  after  the  second  day,  than  depression  ;  howe* 
ver,  this  case  may  be  passed,  and  comprehended  in  general  remarks 
presently  to  be  made. 

Case  IV. — Fracture  of  the  skull,  ^c. — The  patient  admitted  into  the 
hospital  the  morning  after  the  injury.  Although  he  had  received  several 
incisions  of  the  scalp  in  the  affray,  ^^  exposing  a  portion  of  the  cranium," 
yet  there  was  "  no  fracture  or  depression  detected."  The  patient  lived 
ten  days  from  admission,  and  the  whole  series  of  phenomena  indicated 
compression  of  the  brain.  On  removing  the  integuments  was  discovered 
"  a  long  Gssure,  extending  in  a  curved  line  from  one  temporal  bone  to 
the  other."  When  the  bone  was  removed,  "  a  deposit  of  blood  an  inch 
and  an  half  in  diameter,  and  more  than  a  line  thick,  was  visible  near  the 
base  of  the  squamous  portion  of  temporal  bone  ;  a  line  was  traced  by  this 
same  deposit  on  the  outer  surface  of  dura  mater,  irregular,  but  in  most 
places  several  lines  wide  to  the  left  side,  where  another  deposit  of  blood, 
a  little  less  than. on  the  right,  and  anterior  to  it,  was  found."  Some  black 
blood  in  meshes  of  pia  mater,  and  a  black  coagulum  half  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter ;  similar  on  left  side.  In  the  ventricles,  the  base  of  the  brain, 
and  sheath  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  a  serosity,  which  no  doubt  was  a  se- 
quence of  eight  or  ten  days  inflammation. 

A  more  prominent  case  for  investigation,  and  the  application  of  the 
trephine  in  more  places  than  one,  can  hardly  be  indicated,  and  yet  no 
mention  is  made  of  its  being  even  talked  of. 

Case  V. — Phrenilis^  following  an  injury  of  the  head. — "  Fracture 
existed  in  both  bones  of  both  forearms,"  and  this  seemed  to  engross 
more  attention  than  the  injury  of  the  head.  ^'  Large  ecchymosis  with 
tumefaction  of  the  eyelids  of  the  right  eye  and  pans  covering  the  malar 
bone  and  temporal  fossa."  "  Intelligence  perfect "  until  after  three 
^eighths  of  a  grain  of  morphia  was  given  to  quiet  restlessless  from  the  paia 
in  the  arms,  followed  with  ''  extreme  stupor."  "  Skin  extremely  hot  ; 
face  flushed  "  &c.  "  Pulse  140."  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  this 
is  usually  the  case  when  narcotics  are  used  in  injuries  of  the  head  and  no 
vent  has  been  given  to  the  compressed  contents,  especially  in  so  large 
a  dose.  . 

Patient  lived  ten  days.  On  exammation,  "  fracture  with  depression 
of  both  tables  of  os  frontis  on  right  side,  just  above  the  external  angle  of 
orbit  ;  fracture  extends  through  the  orbiiar  plate  in  its  whole  breadth  ; 

{'ust  above  this  fracture  the  dura  mater  is  torn,  and  a  coagulum  of  black 
>lood  exists.  Summit  of  convolutions  compressed."  The  usual  traces 
of  inflammation  discovered  in  the  brain,  such  as  injection  of  bloodvessels, 
effusion  of  serosity,  &c.  The  same  remarks  might  be  made  here  as  in 
the  preceding  case. 

Case  VI. —  Wound  of  the  elbow  joint,  with  injured  spine. — In  addi- 
tion had  ^'  a  wound  of  scalp,  two  and  an  half  inches  long  ; "  but  the  con* 
tusioa  over  tiie  lumbar  vertebrae  was  the  most  important.     Patient  lived 
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five  days.  The  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain  not  mentioned, 
but  the  autopsic  inspection  developed  "  much  blood  on  exterior  of  dura 
mater."  But  could  this  be  the  fact  without  the  accompanying  physiolo- 
gical phenomena  ?  It  seems  that  tUe  injury  of  the  spine,  and  paraplegia, 
engrossed  the  attention.  There  supervened  strong  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation ;  and  there  was  also  discovered  on  the  membranes  of  the  spinal 
cord  *'  a  layer  of  half  coagulated  black  bloody  extending  throughout  all 
the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrjB."  There  is  no  probability  that  any  ope- 
ration could  be  of  use  in  this  case ;  however,  'the  cerebral  effusion  ought 
to  have  been  detected,  and  the  early  application  of  the  trephine  would 
have  been  justiGable,  for  it  appears  that  on  the  first  day  he  ^*  moved  his 
extremities  without  difficulty,"  but  that  on  the  third,  could  not  '*  move 
his  lower  extremities  with  the  same  facility  as  yesterday,"  and  the  loss 
of  motion  was  not  complete  until  the  fourth  day. 

The  above  are  all  the  cases  of  direct  injury  of  the  head,  having  any 
connection  with  the  use  of  the  trephine ;  and  as  our  remarks  were  intended 
to  be  limited  to  this,  we  need  not  go  further.  -We  may  notice,  however, 
that  the  trephine  was  not  used  or  spoken  of  in  any  of  the  most  prominent 
cases,  except  the  first ;  at  the  close  of  this  case  a  consultation  of  the 
surgeons  of  the  house  was  called  for,  but  the  patient  died  before,  we  are 
told,  they  had  time  to  assemble.  It  manifestly  appears  that  the  trephine 
must  be  an  instrument  but  little  used  in  that  institution,  and  if  so,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  so  many  cases  of  injury  of  the  head  should  go  wrong. 
The  writer  has  not  been  in  the  way  of  meeting  so  many  cases  as  many 
otiiers,  which  called  up  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  using  the  tre- 
phine, nor  has  surgery  been  his  most  important  department ;  notwith- 
standing, during  a  series  of  years  he  has  met  with  a  very  considerable 
number  of  cases,  and  perhaps  with  a  full  share  of  bad  ones.  He  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  trephine  quite  freely,  and' even  in  doubtful 
cases,  and  he  enjoys  the  comfortable  reflection  that  in  no  department  of 
practice  has  he  had  so  great  satisfaction.  Some  very  formidable  cases, 
and  almost  uniformly,  have  been  restored,  and  even  where  the  whole 
upper  surface  of  the  cranium  has  been  crushed,  so  that  it  was  diflicult  to 
keep  the  rocking  bones  in  juxtaposition  until  the  adhesive  process  com- 
menced, and  where  more  than  one  perforation  was  necessary  to  give  vent 
to  large  clots  of  blood  ;  and  also,  where  the  dura  mater  has  been  lacerat- 
ed, and  considerable  portions  of  cerebral  matter  had  discharged. 

[TobecontlDued.] 


REMOVAL   OF    CALCULI   FROM   THE    URETHRA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — Having  in  the  course  of  my  practice  met  with  many  cases  of 
obstructions  in  the  Urethra  in  consequence  of  Urinary  Calculi,  and  hav- 
ing been  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  witnessing  much  protracted 
suflering  for  the  went  of  efficient  means  to  remedy  the  difficulty,  I  was 
induced  in  the  following  case  to  resort  to  some  expedient  for  the  more 
immediate  relief  of  my  patient. 

Nov.  6tb,  1834)  I  was  called  to  visit  W.  N.,  a  man  about  60  years 
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of  age  ;  he  iriformed  me  he  had  been  afflicted  at  intervals  with  a  difficulty 
of  passing  his  water,  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  and  after  days  and  some- 
times weeks  of  extreme  suffering  he  had  obtained  relief  by  passing  one 
or  more  calculi  in  an  effort  to  void  his  urine-  The  present  attack  had 
been  of  about  four  days  continuance.  Discovering  in  him  manifestations 
of  excruciating  pain  in  attempting  to  pass  his  water,  which  in  quantity 
was  not  sufficient  to  relieve  the  bladder,  induced  me  to  examine  the  ure- 
thra, that  I  might  discriminate  between  the  suspected  cause  and  a  striic- 
ture.  With  a  probe  I  readily  detected  a  stone  about  four  inches  from 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  which  stone  he  said  had  been  stationary  about 
three  days,  as  he  was  confident  he  had  felt  it  through  the  parietes  of  the 
urethra.  Thus  situated  in  regard  to  the  responsibility  of  this  case,  I 
immediately  repaired  to  a  silversmith  and  ordered  an  instrument  to  be 
made  according  to  the  following  directions.  A  silver  wire,  about  two 
thirds  as  large  as  a  common-sized  male  catheter,  nine  inches  in  length, 
with  a  stationary  ring  at  one  end  for  the  purpose  of  belter  controlling  the 
instrument  in  an  operation.  At  the  other  end,  or  the  end  to  be  introduc- 
ed, a  small  silver  wire,  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  in  the  shape  of  a  loop 
or  bow,  soldered  to  the  shaft,  and  dilated  more  or  less  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  urethra  or  size  of  the  calculus  to  be  extracted.  The 
figure  below  will  perhaps  give  a  better  idea  of  the  instrument  than  this 
description. 


G 


Witb  this  instrument  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  relieving  my  patient 
without  any  difficulty,  or  doing  any  perceptible  injury  to  the  parts.  In 
evidence  of  this,  he  immediately  passed  nis  water  in  a  full  stream  and 
with  perfect  ease,  at  the  same  time  e]^pressing  to  me  his  regret  that  such 
an  instrument  had  not  been  used  in  his  former  paroxysms. 

So  admirably  did  this  simple  instrument  succeed  in  this  case,  that  I 
have  implicit  confidence  in  its  utility  in  all  similar  cases,  and  should  con- 
ceive I  was  doing  injustice  to  withhold  from  the  profession  a  statement 
•of  this  mode  of  removing  calculi  from  the  urethra.  The  practical  utility 
of  this  instrument  is  so  obvious,  and  the  operation  with'it  so  simple,  that 
particular  directions 'may  be  deemed  quite  unnecessary  ;  but  lest  I  ieaye 
the  subject  vague,  I  will  give  the  following  directions  for  its  use.  The 
loop  end  of  the  instrument  is  to  be  carefully  passed  to  the  calculus,  which 
will  be  readily  discovered  by  the  sensation  communicated  to  the  hand  in 
which  the  instrument  is  held.  Then  the  urethra  is  to  be  grasped  with 
the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  left  hand,  that  the  calculus  may  not 
recede  ;  then  with  a  rotatory  motion  and  a  cautious  effort  to  pass  forward 
the  .instrument,  the  fundus  of  the  loop  will  soon  find  its  way  past  the  cal- 
culus, which  with  the  thumb  and  finger  can  be  placed  and  retained  within 
the  loop,  and  with  a  moderate  tractile  force  the  operator  will  be  enabled 
to  remove  the  calculus  with  facility.         " 

Yours,  respectfully,  Leander  Utlet. 

Providence^  R.  I  JlprU  28/A,  1836.  ^         .      • 
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BLEEDING    BANDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Suf'gical  Journal, 

Sir, — In  a  late  Journal  you  noticed  the  Bleeding  Bands  of  India  rubber, 
invented  by  Dr.  Brewer.  On  trial,  I  do  not  6nd  them,  in  the  operation 
of  bleeding,  so  convenient  as  I  anticipated.  There  is  an  inconvenience  in 
the  application,  and  especially  in  the  removal  ;  and  an  inconvenience, 
arising  from  the  difference  of  the  requisite  f6rce  to  compress  the  veins 
in  the  arms  of  different  individuals,  is  not  wholly  obviated  by  the  elasti- 
city of  the  material.  I  have  straps  of  India  rubber,  to  each  end  of  which 
leather  is  secured,  which  I  use  with  small  buckles.  Such  ligatures  I 
think  will  be  found  very  useful  in  bleeding,  and  will  obviate  the  above 
objections  to  the  circular  strips  or  bands.  I  had  procured  them  with  the 
design  of  using  them  as  ligatures  over  splints  in  fractures.  In  some  of 
the  modes  of  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  India 
rubber  may,  perhaps,  be  found  useful  in  making  the  desired  extension. 
Yours,  truly,  L.  Howe. 

Ja/rcy,  JV.  H.  May,  1835. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,    MAY    20,    1835. 


MEDICAL    COUNSELLORS. 

When  the  fellows  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  are  properly 
organized  for- the  despatch  of  business,  on  the  27th  of  the  present  month, 
it  certainly  devolves  upon  them  to  revolutionize  the  heedless  old  system 
of  electing  Counsellors  of  the  several  medical  districts.  Usually,  there 
has  been  a  most  lamentably  languid  state  of  feeling  in  relation  to  the  men 
who  are  to  be  chosen  ; — but  a  decidedly  reprehensible  practice  has  been, 
for  gentlemen  belonging  to  various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  to  perform 
the  labor  of  balloting  in  counsellors  of  whom  in  many  instances  they  can 
only  have  a  very  partial  knowledge  ;  and  this  is  done,  too,  without  parti- 
cipating at  all  in  the  wants  or  condition  of  each  particular  district. 

Another  subject  should  command  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Socie- 
ty, viz.,  allowing  any  one  district  not  to  be  represented  at  the  annual 
meeting.  It  is  doubtless  within  the  recollection  of  many,  that  several 
important  sections  of  the  State  are  sometimes  entirely  without  a  delegate. 
J3ut  worse  than  all,  one  person  fills  out  such  a  catalogue  of  counsellors 
for  a  district,  under  such  circumstances,  as  suits  his  own  notions  of  the 
vants,  ambition  and  selfishness  of  some  half  a  dozen  uncles,  sons,  cou- 
sins, and  brothers-in-law,  which  he  kindly  distributes  about  the  apart- 
ment, and  such  a  phenomenon  as  an  objection  to  the  name  ofa  counsellor 
thus  proposed,  was  never  known  in  that  wise  assembly,  fiy  this  kind  of 
forestalling,  there  have  been  counsellors  re-elected  so  many  successive 
years,  that  strangers  who  have  read  the  proceedings  must  suppose  great 
poverty  in  the  ^sculapian  ranks — for  promotions  or  routine  in  office  are 
almost  unknown  in  the  history  of  this  learned  body.  r^  t 
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That  it  gives  a  practitioner  an  advantage  to  bo  a  counsellor,  over  a 
neighbor  who  is  not  one,  must  be  conceded  :  indeed,  there  have  been 
examples  in  the  medical  history  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  the  honor  of 
being  a  counsellor  has  been  felt  to  be  vastly  consequential — encouraging 
an  illbred  and  presuming  ignoramus  to  abuse  and  shamefully  maltreat 
his  betters  in  the  same  profession.  By  looking  over  past  memoranda, 
the  names  of  some  may  be  recognized  who  never  ought  to  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  medical  legislation.  There  should  be  some  discrimina- 
tion used  in  selecting  those  to  wield  the  influence  of  the  Society,  who 
have  both  the  talent  and  the  desire  to  raise  the  character  af  the  profes- 
sion. Let  each  one  examine  this  matter  for  himself,  and  be  careful  that 
his  masters  are  those  of  his  own  choice.  Radicalism — a  restless  ambition 
to  overturn  the  established  order  of  things — has  nothing  to  do  with  these 
suggestions  ;  they  have  been  prompted  solely  by  a  thorough  convictioa 
that  the  present  mode  of  making  State  Counsellors  for  such  as  cannot  or 
will  not  do  it  themselves,  is  wrong  ;  and  that  the  election  of  those  who 
have  no  more  regard  for  the  reputation  of  the  Society  than  for  any  indif^ 
ferent  affair,  should  no  longer  be  tolerated  by  the  fellows. 


CONNECTICUT    MEDICAL    SOCIETY. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  President,  Fellows,  and  Officers  of  the 
Connecticut  Medical  Society  for  the  present  year,  assembled  in  Conven- 
tion, at  Hartford,  May  13,  1835. 

Thomas  Miner,  M.D.  President.  Silas  Fuller,  M.D.  Vice  President. 
Elijah  Middiebrook,  M.D.  Treasurer.     Charles  Hooker,  M.D.  Sec'y. 

PELLOWS. 

Counly  of  Hartford, — ^Julius  S.  Barnes,  M.D.  George  Sumner,  M.D. 
Pardon  Brownell,  M.D.  Henry  Holmes,  M.D.    Guy  R.  Phelps,  M.D. 

County  of  JWw  Haven, — Ebenezer  H.  Bi.shop,  M»D.  Nathan  B. 
Ives,  M.D.  Andrew  French,  M.D.  Arza  Andrews,  M.D.  Josiah  F. 
Hunt,  M.D. 

JVeir  London  County, — William  Hyde.  James  Morgan,  M.D.  Ephraim 
FelloWs,  M.D.  -  Dyer  T.  Brainard,  M.D.     William  W.  Miner,  M.D. 

County  of  Fairfield. — William  T.  Shelton,  M.D.  George  Blackman, 
M.D.  Lloyd  Seeley,  M.D.  Rufua  Blakeman,  M.D.  Ambrose  Beards- 
ley,  M.D. 

County  of  Windham, — Hiram  Holt,  M.D.  Eleazer  Litchfield.  Jus- 
tin Hammond.     Virgil  M.  Palmer,  M.D.     Mowry  Burgess,  M.D. 

County  of  Litchfield. — Johnson  C.  Hatch,  M.D.  Josiah  G.  Beckwith, 
M.D.  Burrit  R.  North,  M.D.  Manly  Peters,  M.D.  ,  Charles  Vail, 
M.D.  /  ' 

Counly  of  Middlesex, — George  H.  Abernethy,  M.D.  Ira  HutchiDSOD, 
M.D.     Charles  Smith. 

County  of  To/land.— Joseph  C.  Dow.  Earl  Swift,  M.D..  Alvao 
Talcott,  M.D. 

Commitlee  of  Examination. — Thomas  Miner,  ex  officio,  Silas  Fuller, 
Luther  Ticknor,  Dyer  T.  Brainard,  Earl  Swift,  Joseph  Palmer. 

Committee  to  nominate  Professors  in  the  Medical  InstHution, — George 
Sumner,  Rufus  Blakeman,  Milo  L.  North,  Andrew  Harris,  Gaylord 
Wells. 

Committee  to  nominate  Physician  to  Retreat  for  the  Insane, — Thomas 
Hubbard,  Eli  Ives,  John  S.  Peters^  William  Buel^  Thomas  Miner. 
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Hon.  S.  B.Woodward,  M.D.  of  Worcester,  Massachasetts,  was  elected 
honorary  member  of  the  So^^ietj. 


SMALLPOX. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  informs  us  that  a  case  6f  smallpox  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  StoWy  Mass.  Cases  have  also  recently  occurred  at  Charles- 
town.  Let  vaccination  be  promoted  by  the  civil  authorities,  and  the 
community  will  have  little  cause  for  alarm.  Dr.  Mason,  of  Dartmouth, 
Mass.  in  a  postscript  to  a  letter  on  the  12th,  says — ^^  The  smallpox  is 
now  in  my  neighborhood.  There  have  been  two  very  sudden  deaths, 
which  were  thought  to  be  cases  of  scarlatina  of  the  worst  grade  ;  but  two 
others  who  were  with  them  have  sickened  since,  and  have  gone  through 
the  disease  with  unequivocal  marks  of  genuine  smallpox.  Some  others, 
who  have  been  vaccinated  heretofore,  are  now  sick  with  what  will  proba- 
bly prove  to  be  varioloid.  I  shall  •  be  able  to  give  you  more  particulars 
on  the  subject  hereafter. " 


Copland^s  Dictionary, — Part  III.  of  this  valuable  publication,  in  which 
the  profession  of  this  country  must  necessarily  feel  deeply  interested,  was 
promised  to  be  out  of  press  in  London  about  the  first  of  May.  With  re- 
gard to  the  American  edition  of  this  work,  of  which  some  notice  was 
given  last  week,  we  present  the  following  note  to  the  editor  from  the 
successor  to  the  former  publishers. 

Dear  Sir, — I  perceive  in  your  Journal  of  the  13th,  a  noticeuof  Cop^ 
lantVs  Dictionary,  which  does  not  convey  the  actual  fact,  and  I  beg  you 
will  have  the  kindness  to  correct  it  The  embarrassed  state  of  the  affairs 
of  Lilly,  Wait  &  Co.  did  not  in  the  least  retard  the  publication  of  the 
work  ;  but  the  sole  cause  of  delay  is  the  non-arrival  of  the  sheets  from 
England.  The  prospect  is  thought  to  be  good  for  the  arrival  of  Part  IIL 
in  all  this  month.  With  much  respect,  &c.'        Samuel  Colman. 


Medical  College  of  Ohio. — The  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  have  ap- 
pointed a  new  Board  of  Trustees,  and  a  hope  is  expressed  by  the  editor  of 
the  Western  Journal  that  something  will  be  done — which  means  about  as 
much  as  to  say  that  the  old  faculty  should  have  leave  to  vacate  their 
chairs. 

Cathartics. — ^Dr.  Powell,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  has  furnished  a  paper  for 
the  last  No.  of  the  Western  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sci- 
ences, on  the  Utility  of  Cathartics,  which  does  him  great  credit.  The 
author  should  do  more,  and  present  the  profession  with  a  volume  upon 
the  same  subject — for  something  of  the  kind  is  needed  from  the  pen  of  an 
experienced  American  practitioner,  who  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the 
diseases  peculiar  to  this  climate. 


Botany. — Mr.  I.  L.  Riddell  has  produced  a  synopsis  of  the  flora  of  the 
Western  States,  in  a  series  of  papers,  that  cannot  fail  of  being  extremely 
useful  to  the  physicians  spread  over  the  vast  regions  of  the  West.  Be- 
fore this  labor  was  iuideriak«Q|  of  Iho  medical  botaoj  of  thai  interMtiof 
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section  of  the  United  States,  which  nature  seems  to  have  delighted  to 
dress  with  a  profusion  of  her  choicest  and  richest  vegetable  productions,, 
nothing  satisfactory  was  known,  unless  it  were  found  in  the  occasional 
notes  of  travellers. 


Cincinnati  Medical  Society. — ^A  fifth  annual  election  of  the  officers  of 
this  association  has  Seen  held,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Dr.  L.  C. 
Rives  for  President.  In  the  catalogue  of  officials,  is  noticed  the  name  of 
a  gentleman  who  was  chosen  mineralogist.  The  election  of  a  constable 
would  have  been  quite  as  appropriate  in  a  medical  point  of  view. 


Medical  Periodicals, — On  the  first  of  July  next,  the  Western  Medical 
Gazette  and  the  Western  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences, 
both  heretofore  published  at  Cincinnati,  will  be  united,  under  the  joint 
editorial  care  of  Drs.  C.  R.  Cooper  and  Silas  Reed,  favorably  known  to 
the  medical  public  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  well  qualified  to  sustain 
any  periodical  confided  to  their  management. 


Cholera. — ^The  Memphis  (Tennessee)  Gazette,  of  April  23d,  says  that 
^'  Memphis  has  again  been  visited  with  the  cholera.  It  made  its  appear- 
ance last  week  ;  in  the  course  of  three  days,  eight  or  ten  well  developed 
cases,  four  deaths — two  whites  and  two  blacks — ^three  of  those  had  had 
very  bad  health  for  some  time.     The  town  is  again  entirely  healthy." 

Accounts  from  Marseilles  to  the  4th  of  April,  state  that  no  new  cases 
of  cholera  had  occurred  in  the  last  two  or  three  days.  The  city  had  been 
severely  visited  by  the  disease,  which  had  carried  off  as  many  as  My  of 
the  inhabitants  in  a  day.  It  is  remarkable  that  four-fifths  of  the  victims 
were  females.  The  terror  was  so  great,  that  the  principal  women  re- 
mained all  night  in  the  churches,  in  prayer  for  the  remoVal  of  the  cholera. 
So  many  of  the  merchants  had  fled  from  the  city,  that  business  had  nearly 
been  suspended. 

We  have  the  London  Lancet,  of  April  4th,  in  which  some  account  is 
given  of  the  ravages  of  this  fatal  disease,  but  have  no  room  for  extracts 
the  present  week. 


Munificence. — ^The  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  has,  within  a  few  weeks, 
received  a  bequest  of  $300  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Deacon  Parker,  of 
Charlestown,  and  a  liberal  donation  of  $500  from  the  Hon.  Peter  C 
Brooks. 

It  id  time  a  hospital  was  commenced  :  the  surgeons  of  the  Institution 
really  need  better  accommodations.  A  spot  at  the  corner  of  Hawley  and 
Franklin  Streets,  is  worth  the  attention  of  the  directors.  Another  eligi- 
ble location  might  be  selected  in  Pearl  Street,  near  the  Asylum  for  the 
Blind.  [___ 

Phenomenon. — The  Propagateur  of  Calais  cives  the  following  incredi- 
ble statement :— A  healthy  young  woman  of  Merck  St.  Lievin,  near  St. 
Omer,  sufifered  for  a  considerable  time  such  severe  pains,  that  she  waa 
occasionally  deprived  of  her  senses.  Lately  she  felt  a  strong  inclination 
to  voDiit,  and  after  many  efiorty  she  Toided  a  lisard  of  considerable  sixe, 
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which  is  supposed  to  have  lodged  in  the  stomach  for  a  long  time.  Since 
she  was  thus  relieved,  she  has  recovered  her  former  health  and  strength. 
Within  a  few  years,  various  accounts  have  been  given,  quite  as  re- 
markable, of  live  snakes  having  been  vomited.  Any  professional  gentle- 
man who  can  furnish  us  with  detailed  cases,  in  which  living  reptiles  have 
been  thrown  from  the  stomach,  will  confer  a  favor. 


Medical  Distinction, — At  a  meeting  of  the  ^^  Royal  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine of  Paris,"  held  on  the  17th  of  February,  1835,  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  unanimously  elected  a  Foreign  Corresponding 
Member. 

JVew  Medical  Works. — A  folio  work,  with  twenty  plates,  illustrating 
fractures  of  the  extremities,  &c.  by  G.  W.  Hind,  late  curator  of  the  Lon- 
don University  .Anatomical  Museum,  is  being  published  in  London. 

Dr.  DerraoU,  known  as  the  author  of  some  plates  on  the  surgical  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Arteries,  prefaces  his  technicalities  with  a  dissertation  on 
medical  politics. 

Mr.  John  Mallan,  a  surgeon-dentist,  has  a  little  volume  in  the  London 
press  on  the  physiology  and  diseases  of  the  teeth.  ^ 

M.  Louis's  Anatomical  and  Pathological  Researches  on  Phthisis,  with 
notes  from  all  modern  writers  on  consumption,  &c.  by  Dr.  C.  Cowan, 
will  soon  be  for  sale  here. 


A  Word  to  the  Wise, — Mr.  Justice  Gaselee,  in  a  recent  case  where  a 
surgeon  was  brought  up  for  operating  upon  a  boy  in  an  almshouse  against 
his  own  will  and  that  of  his  parents  and  the  overseers,  decided  that  it  was 
an  assault,  and  the*  jury  pronounced  the  surgeon  guilty.  The  question 
had  never  before  come  up  in  England.  We  think  our  professional  gen- 
tlemen in  America  ought  now  to  look  into  the  matter,  as  we  are  very 
much  inclined  to  the  belief  that  such  cases,  or  those  virtually  amounting 
to  compulsion  or  menace,  have  occurred  in  some  of  our  hospitals,  as  well 

as  almshouses. 

* 

Popularity  of  Dr.  (xrant^s  Lectures, — Such  is  the  estimation  in  which 
this  gentleman's  lecture»on  comparative  anatomy  are  held  in  France, 
Germany,  8(.c.  that  translations  are  made  into  these  languages  as  fast  as 
the  doctor  can  deliver  them  at  the  London  LTniversity.  Blainville, 
Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  and  Tiedemann,  are  his  warmest  admirers.  Why 
are  they  not  republished  here  ?  Every  man  of  scientific  taste  in  America 
would  feel  the  necessity  of  having  the  work.  • 


Medical  Translations. — Winslow  Lewis,  Jr.  M.D.  of  this  city,  proposes 
a  translation  of  Gall  on  the  Functions  of  the  Brain,  and  Manec  on  the 
Ligatures  of  Arteries.     They  could  not  fall  into  better  hands. 


By  a  recent  decision  in  the  District  Court  at  Philadelphia,  it  appears 
that  Dr.  Dunn,  who  left  his  horse  at  the  side  of  the  street  while  he  visited 
a  patient,  had  a  verdict  returned  against  him  for  the  price  of  a  horse. 
The  Doctor's  horse  was  frightened,  and,  not  being  fastened,  ran  away^ 
mod  struck  the  shafts  of  the  gig  against  another  horse  and  killed  it. 
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Note. — We  beg  leave  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  article  on 
the  first  page  of  to-day's  Journal,  by  Dr.  Jackson  of  this  city,  a  gentleman 
eminently  distinguished  as  a  teacher  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Medical 
School  of  Harvard  University. 

Died— At  Edentoo,  N.  C.  Dr.  Matthias  E.  Sawyer,  64.— At  Fort  Gibson,  Ar- 
kansas Territory,  Dr.  S.  W.  Hales,  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A. — In  Salem,  Dr. 
Benjamin  L,  Oliver,  aged  75,  of  an  affection  of  the  heart. — At  Plymptom,  Mass. 
Dr.  Calvin  Bradford,  81. — At  Bangor,  Me.  Dr.  James  Taylor,  63. — At  Baltimore, 
Md.  Dr.  Alexander  C.  Jameson. — At  Newport,  R.  I.  Dr.  William  Jerauld  Wil- 
liams, aged  22. 

Whole  number  of  deaths  in  Boston  for  the  week  ending  May  16,  90.    Hales,  lO^Femalee,  10. 

Of  consuinpilon,  8— accidental,  3— fitn,  1— old  age,  1— inienperance,  S— inftintUe,  1 — dropsy  on 
the  brain,  1 — ^apoplisxy,  1— pleurisy  Cfver,  1.    Stillborn,  1. 

ADV£RT1S£M£NTS. 

MEDICAL  NOTICE. 
ArHTirciAN  wishes  to  parchase,  in  some  pleasantly  located  town.  In  which  there  Is  good '  society, 
the  stand  and  business  of  a  gentleman  who  could  introduce  him  successfully  to  his  routine  of  practice, 
^s  be  lias  a  small  family,  a  moderate  establishment  as  it  regards  buildings  on  the  premises  to  be  sold, 
would  only  be  necessary.  Address  to  the  editor  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  post  paid,  who 
will  furnish  the  address  of  the  advertiser.  May  90, 1635. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS. 
JOSEPH  BROWN,  of  the  late  firm  of  BROWN  Sc  PEIRCE,  87  Washington  Street,  upstairs,  manu- 
factures and  keeps  constantly  for  sale,  a  large  variety  of  apparatus,  illustrative  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  science,  as  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  Electricity,  Galvanlmii,  Magnetism  ; 
Optics  or  Models  of  the  Eye,  and  Acoustics  or  Models  6f  the  Bar,  two  beautiful  pieces  of  apparatita 
(devised  by  J.  V.  0.  Smith,  M.D.),  of  great  worth  to  the  medical  student  and  auatoiritcal  lecturer. 
All  the  above  articles  are  manufactured  of  (he  best  of  materials,  and  in  a  thorough  manner; 
Models  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Medical  Journal. 

Botion,  May  6,  1835.  3t.  ' 

WILLIAM  VVILEY,  of  Baltimore,  manuAictnrer  of  Cutlery  and  Surgical  Instruments,  No.  93  Water 
Street,  Boston.    All  kinds  of  instruments  ground  and  repaired.  3t. 

VACCINE    VIRUS. 

f  HrsiciA.irs  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  may  hereafter  be  furnished  with  pure  vaccine  virus,  by 
addressinff  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal — inclosing  one  daUar.  Letters  must 
be  post-paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the  Post  Office.  The  virus  will.invariably  be  sent  by  the 
first  mail,  unless  some  other  mode  of  conveyance  is  directed.  Ten  charged  quills,  an  ample  quau> 
tity  for  meeting  any  sudden  emergency,  and  certainly  sufficient  to  propagate  a  supply  from,  will  be 
securely  packed  in  a  letter.  The  gentleman  who  has  undertaken  to  keep  the  virus,  will  faithfully 
supply  that  which  is  positively  genuine  and  recently  taken.  It  will  also  be  fUrniehed  on  application 
at  the  Medical  Journal  office. 
Boston,  March  4,  1834. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  ASTRONOMICAL  APPARATUS. 
N.  B.  OHAMBBRLAIN,  No.  9  School  St.  Boston,  manufactures  Philosophical,  Astronomical,  Pneu- 
matic, Hydrostatic,  and  Electrical  Apparatus,  Mechanical  Powers,  &c.  of  beautiflil  workmanship, 
designed  for  Lecture  Rooms  and  public  instruction  in  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges.  Portable 
models  ot  the  Steam  Engine,  put  In  motion  by  a  spirit  lamn,  afforded  at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  can 
be  obtained  <^t  any  time,  by  addressing  the  advertiser  by  mail. 
Boston,  February  4,  1835.  eptf. 

MEDICAL  INSTRUCTION. 
Thb  subscribers  have  associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Medical  InstructloB  on  the  foUovring 
terms  :— 

Convenient  Rooms  well  Airnjshed,  with  access  to  a  good  Medical  Library,  and  the  necessary  faci- 
lities for  demonstrative  Anatomy  and  Surgical  operations. 

The  privilege  of  attending  at  the  almshouse  and  a  private  hospital,  now  in  successfbl  operation, 
together  with  the  important  cases,  both  in  physiif  and  surgery,  which  occur  in  a  pretty  extensive  pri- 
vate practice.    Terms— $50  a  year.  JOSEPH  H.  FLINT, 

ELISHA  MATHER. 
NoBTHAitFTOir,  Mass.  AUSTIN  FLINT. 

{j;^  Instruction  In  modern  Dentistry  will  be  given  for  a  small  additional  compensation. 

May  13.  eopGin 


THB  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  I> 

CLAPP,  JR.  at  1B4  VVashint|ton  Street,corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  all  communicationa  Btnpi 

be  addressed,  poAt-poaf.    It  is  also  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  each  Paj^ 

I  oontakilngtlie  weekly  numbers  of  the  preceding  month,  stitched  In  a  cover.— Price  $3,00  a  year  in 

[  kdvaace,  $3,50  after  three  months,and  $4,00  if  not  paid  within  ths  year.— Evenr  seventh  cepy  ,,^wm±il 

-^PosUge  the  same  as  for  a  newspaper.  ■eiw^*««. 
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REMARKS   UPON   THE   DEAF   AND   DUMB. 
chuplt  pboh  a  publicatioit  bt  jobn  r.  burbbt,  of  tbx  vxw  tobk  abtlvm. 

BT  BDWARO  J.  BA¥BNPORT|  M.O. 
[Commiiiileatdd  for  the  BottoD  Medieal  and  Sargleal  Journal.] 

A  WORK  which  has  lately  appeared  under  the  title  of  *^  Tales  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,"  contaios  some  remarks  respecting  that  unfortunate  class  of 
persons,  which  perhaps  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  medical  reader. 
Although  the  volume  under  consideration  was  especially  designed,  as 
stated  by  the  author,  *'  for  the  educated  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  those 
who  take  a  particular  interest  in  the  education  of  persons  thus  afflicfed," 
it  necessarily  leads  to  the  relation  of  observations  and  facts  which  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  profession  of  medicine.  But  if  a  notice  of  these  facts 
should  be  considered  as  a  deviation  from  the  regular  course  of  a  Journal 
devoted  to  the  great  interests  of  medicine  and  surgery,  or  should  the  sub* 
ject  be  deemed  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  those  who  (striving  in  the 
path  of  well  doing)  ponder  over  the  '^  tablets  inscribed  in  the  temple  of 
iSscuIapius  "  alone,  it  is  hoped  that  the  sympathy  for  the  misfortunes  of 
our  fellow  beings,  and  the  desire  to  afford  relief,  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  professors  of  the  healing  art,  may  be  received  as  an  apology. 

The  fact  that  the  volume  before  us  is  the  authorship  of  one  who  is 
himself  among  that  unfortunate  class,  for  whose  beneGt  it  was  mainly  pre- 
pared, being  ^^  deaf  from  an  early  age,  and,  except  to  a  few  familiQr  ears, 
also  dumb,"  will  add  to  the  interest  of  its  perusal,  to  those  whose  time 
or  inclination  should  lead  them  to  examine  the  work  itself.  And,  as  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  the  use  of  a  different  organ  of 
sense,  viz.  the  eye,  experience  has  disclosed  the  novel  fact  that  the  blind 
are  the  best  teachers  of  the  blind,  so  it  may  be  presumed  that  one  who 
has  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  evils  of  being  deaf  and  dumb,  and  has  suc« 
cessfully  surmounted  the  obstacles  in  the  f>ath  of  knowledge,  will  be  best 
able  to  point  out  the  course  to  others  similarly  situated. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  our  fellow  beings,  who  are  deprived  of 
the  faculty  of  hearing  and  conse<}uently  of  speech,  the  6r8t  division  of 
this  work  (^*  On  the  early  domestic  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ") 
coDtaios  the  startling  announcement  that  ^^  on  a  general  average,  one  deaf 
mate  may  be  found  in  every  fifteen  hundred  souls  :  or  about  half  a  mil'' 
Hon  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe  are  deaf  and  diAtnfr."  ^^  By  the 
census  of  1830,  the  United  States  then  contained  six  thousand  one  Atin- 
ired  and  m  persons  who  were  deaf  and  dumb."  ^^  Twenty  years  ago, 
there  was  not  a  single  school  for  the  thousaqds  of  our  deaf  and  dumb 
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population,  and  twent7-6ye  only  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Europe. 
Now  there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  institutions  in  the  world,  and  siK 
of  these  are  in  this  country.  In  these  six,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
are  receiving  the  blessings  of  education." 

With  a  view  to  preparing,  says  our  author,  '^  tho^e  who  are  born  deaf 
and  dumb,  or  who  have  lost  their  hearing  by  sickness  ^r  accident  in  early 
Jife,  to  derive  to  the  fullest  extent  the  advantages  offered  by  the  public 
institutions,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  their  education,  like  that  of 
bearing  ciiildren,  should  commence  at  /lome,  and  at  as  early  an  age  as 
possible." 

"  During  the  6rst  months  of  existence,  there  is  no  perceptible  diffe- 
rence between  the  hearing  child  and  one  born  deaf.  But  as  soon  as  it 
makes  the  first  attempts  to  produce  vocal  sounds  or  articulate,  the  diffe* 
fence  becomes  perceptible."  "  The  deaf  child  has  the  same  power  of 
producing  sounds,  as  his  hearing  brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  (act  often 
exercises  it  without  knowing  it ;  but  experience  cannot  inform  him  of  its 
existence,  and  consequently  it  becomes  useless  to  him,  i.  e.  is  never 
called,  into  action."  ^^  But  those  signs  by  which  nature  teaches  us  even 
in  infancy  to  communicate  our  sufferings  and  our  wants,  remain  to  the 
dumb  ;  and  the  eye,  the  first  and  in  fact  the  nearest  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  mind  and  mind,  must  be  taught  and  educated,  as  the  me- 
dium by  which  those  signs  may  be  recognized."  "The  remedy,  then, 
and  the  only  but  an  efficient  remedy  for  the  misfortune  of  the  deaf,  is,  by 
making  their  eyes  supply  the  place  of  ears.^^  And  this  rule  is  applicable 
as  well  in  our  intercourse  with  those  who  Jiave  lost  their  hearing  at  a  later 
age,  as  in  those  who  are  born  deaf. 

'*  The  process  of  leaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  speak  or  articulate, 
depends  mainly  upon  the  following  points.  First,  to  teach  the  deaf  child 
to  imitate  the  motions  of  the  lips  in  pronouncing  some  vowel ;  the  letter 
being  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  to  him.  Then  take  his  Imnd  and  put 
it  before  your  mouth,  that  he  may  feel  the  expiraium  of  air  which  accom- 
panies utterance,  when  you  renew  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  ;  and 
then  place  your  own  hand  before  his  mouth,  as  if  expecting  that  he  should 
imitate  you  in  this  also.  After  some  trials,  he  will  probably  pronounce 
the  letter  in  a  kind  of  whisper."  "  Finally,  take  his  Iwnd  and  apjily  it 
to  your  throat  (upon  the  vocal  box  or  larynx),  and  make  him  observe 
the  vibration  which  takes  place,  when  you  again  renew  the  pronunciation 
of  the  vowel.  This  time  the  child  will  probably  utter  a  vocal  sound, 
more  or  Jess  resembling  the  so^und  of  the  letter  selected  for  the  lesson.'* 
That  this  process  will  require  much  patience  and  perseverance  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  is  evident,  but  success  will  result  eventually.  *'  The 
proper  sounds  of  the  vowels  depend  more  upon  the  position  of  the  ton2;ue, 
than  upon  the  opening  and  position  of  the  lips.  If,  therefore,  the  pupil 
does  not  give  the  desired  sound  at  first,  though  he  imitates  the  motions 
of  your  lips,  it  must  be  because  his  tongue  is  not  in  the  proper  position. 
You  mtisi  then  carefully  make  him  observe  the  position  of  your  tongue 
in  pronouncing  a  letter,  and  for  this  purpose  you  must  speak  with  a  well- 
opened  mouth  and  facing  the  light." 

^*  Manv  children  who  pass  for  deaf  mutesy  are  only  partially  deaf. 
Some  will  readily  bear  noises,  while  they  cannot  diiiiogutah  wordt^ 
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because  finding  it  difficult  to  distinguish  i^ords,  they  neglect  to  listen. 
Experimencs  made  at  the  Parisian  Institution  on  several  such,  have  proved 
that  ihey  may  be  taugiu  to  distinguish  sounds,  by  only  accustoming  them 
to  listen  ;  and  in  teaching  them  to  speak,  they  are  often  to  a  considerable 
extent  taught  to  bear.  Both  their  speech  and  hearing  may  be  greatly 
improved  by  judicious  exercise."  *'  It  is  generally  supposed  that  a 
greater  number  of  children  lose  their  hearing  in  infancy,  than  are  born 
deaf."  This  fact,  however,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  eminent  surgeons,  the  faculty  of  hearing  in  infant^  is 
naturally  imperfect,  which  explains  a  common  remark  that  infants  are 
pleased  and  attracted  by  loud  noises  ;  and  it  must  therefore  in  many  cases 
*^  remain  doubtfulwheiher  the  child  was  born  deaf  or  lost  its  hearing  by 
disease."  ^^  Nothing,  however,  is  more  certain  than  that  those  children 
who  lose  their  hearing,  before  articulation  has  been  acquired  or  suffi- 
ciently impressed  on  the  memory,  will  become  dtimft."  The  troth  of  the 
following  observation  will  be  generally  acknowledged  by  physicians  who 
have  had  much  experience  in  diseases  of  the  ear,  viz.,  ^^  that  ahhough 
deafness  (entire  or  m  a  great  degree)  has  been  sometimes  cured  or  re* 
lieved  by  medical  means,  yet  the  success  of  those  means  is  in  most  cases 
extremely  doubtful.* 

^*  Whether  deaf  and  dumb  persons  are  more  numerous  now  than  in 
ancient  times,  will  never  be  known  with  certainty  ;  but  in  every  age  of 
the  world,  deafness  appears  to  have  been  a  common  infirmity."  ^^  To 
whatever  cause,"  says  Professor  Barnard,  *'  it  may  have  been  owing,  it 
was  the  universal  sentiment,  in  ancient  fimes,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb 
were  wholly  incapable  of  instruction  "  ;  and  this  was  the  stem  decree 
pronounced  against  them  by  Aristotle,  the  master  philosopher  of  antiquity. 
As  late  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  no  eflTort  had  been  made  to 
afibrd  them  the  benefits  of  instruction  and  education.  But  in  the  six- 
teenth century  a  new  era  ofiened  upon  this  unfortunate  class. 

To  show  to  what  extent  deaf  mutes  are  capable  of  instruction,  we  sub- 
join the  following  account.  ^^  In  Spain,  which  may  be  called  the  cradle 
of  this  art "  (instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb),  ^'  certaiii  deaf  mutes,  the 
pupils  of  Ponce,  had  been  tatight  so  that  they  spoke,  wrote,  prayed  aloud, 
attended  mass,  confessed,  spoke  Greek,  Latin  (as  well  as  Spanish),  and 
reasoned  remarkably  well  upcm  physics  and  astronomy."  And  at  a  later 
period,  it  is  related  of  another,  that  ^^  although  insensible  to  the  report  of 
a  cannon,  he  could  distinguish  by  sight  alone  the  words  of  others,  and 
bad  himself  learned  to  pronounce  distinctly.  Physicians  and  surgeons 
bad  exhausted  upon  him  in  vain  every  species  of  remedy."  By  way  of 
experiment,  words  were  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  this  young  man, 
both  in  French  and  English,  and  he  repeated  them  exactly. 

Of  Ernaud,  a  French  teacher,  it  is  related  that  he  employed  himself 
very  much  in  reviving  the  sense  of  hearing  where  it  was  partially  lost. 
He  asserts,  indeed,  that  he  had  met  with  no  instance  of  erUire  deafnesi  I 
Articulation  was  of  course  his  pfincipal  instrument  in  the  instruction  of 
bis  pupils.  t 

*  The  fltitare  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  opertUoni  for  the  care  of  deiiltoeit  by  panetarins Jhe 
membimne  of  the  tympenum,  Mems  to  have  oeeeetoned  a  Mnefel  negleet  of  an  operatoo.  wMta  M 
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or  the  capabiTitj  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  receiving  instraction,  there 
is  no  longer  any  doubt.  The  bright  examples  of  extensive  and  varied 
acquirements  which  our  own  conniry  has  afforded,  fall  not  much  short  of 
the  instances  ched  above.  ^^  At  the  Hartford  Asylum,  which  ts  tlie 
oldest  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  number  of  pupils,  by  their  last  annual  report  (May,  1834),  was  }S3, 
which  is  the  average  number  for  the  last  three  years.  The  number  t>f 
former  pupils  is  944 ;  477  (laving  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  institu- 
tion." This  asylum,  it  may  be  observed,  owes  its  origin  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  deprivation  by  disease  of  speech  and  bearing,  of  a  child  of 
a  respectable  physician*  at  Hartford  ;  by  wliose  exertions,  aided  by  a 
few  friends,  a  school  was  opened  in  that  pkice  in  April,  1817.  ^^  The 
number  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country  is  six.  Viz. 
one  at  Hartford,  Conn.  ;  one  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  another  at  Cana« 
joharie,  N.  Y.  ;  one  in  Philadelphia  ;  one  at  DanviUe,  Ky.  ;  and  one  at 
Columbus,  Ohio." 

Speaking  of  the  causes  of  deafness,  he  says,  '^  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  proportion  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  among  the  population  of 
different  districts  being  known,  would  enable  us  to  ascertain  some  of  the 
causes  which  produce  deafness  ;  but  we  confess  ourselves  wholly  unable 
to  form  any  opinion  on  that  point,  at  least  so  far  as  respects  the  white 
population."  From  our  author's  observations,  it  would  appear  ^^  that 
in  every  State  north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio,  the  proportion  of  deaf 
and  dumb  among  the  colored  population  is  much  greater  than  in  any 
State  south  of  those  rivers."  ^^  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  in  the 
northern  States  the  proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  much  greater 
.  generally  among  the  colored  than  among  the  white  population  ;  whereas 
in  all  the  southern  Slates,  the  casie  is  precisely  the  reverse."  Mr.  Bitt*- 
net  concludes  from  this,  '*  that  deafness  is  frequently  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  physical  comforts  ;  "  under  the  supposition  that  the  slaves  of  the 
South  are  as  a  cfass  much  better  provided  for  than  the  free  blacks  of  the 
North.  As  far  as  my  own  limited  observation  extends  (in  this  city})  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  colored  population  presents  a  proportion  of  cases 
of  deafness  at  all  greater  than  the  white  population  of  the  same  situation 
in  life,  or  with  similar  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  As  regards  the 
difference  in  favor  of  Southern  slaves  over  the  black  population  at  the 
North,  I  would  hazard  the  conjecture,  that  this  may  be  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  the  climate  at  the  South,  which  is  probably  more  conf^enial 
to  the  habits  and  constitution  of  the  colored  race  than  that  of  the  North. 
Cold  and  moisture,  it  is  well  known,  are  among  the  most  active  causes* 
of  catarrhs,  inflammation  of  the  mucous  nf>embranes  of  the  head  and  of 
the  eyes,  and  also  of  affections  impairing  the  hearing.  Owing  to  a  like 
de6cienry  of  the  comforts  of  life,  it  happens,  says  Mr.  B.,  that  *^  a  larger 

5roportion  of  deaf  mutes  among  the  whites  belong  to  the  lower  classes.'' 
^his  is  analogous  to  what  occurs  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  tlie  poor  forming 
by  far  the  largest  class  of  sufferers  from  these  diseases. 

''  From  observations  made  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  it  Is 
estimated  that  at  least  one  half  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  bom  with  the 
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sense  of  hearing.  Among  276  pupils  received  into  the  Hartford  Asylum 
up  to  1829,  116  were  born  deaf,  135  lost  their  bearing  by  disease  or 
accident,  and  in  25  cases  the  cause  of  deafness  was  unknown.  *'  The 
greater  number  of  those  whose  deafness  was  accidental,  lost  their  hearing 
under  the  age  of  four  or  five  years,  but  in  several  instances  dumbness, 
more  or  less  complete,  luis  followed  the  loss  of  bearin«c  as  late  as  the  age 
of  m,  eeven^  or  eigfU^  and  perhaps  even  later."  *^  When  children  are 
t)orn  deaf,  there  will  very  often  be  several  afflicted  in  a  similar  manner  in 
the  same  femily ;  but  when  their  infirmity  is  owing  to  disease  or  accident, 
tbey  are  generally  single  cases  in  their  respective  families.  Instances  of 
two  or  more  children  thus  afflicted^ are  not,  however,  wanting." 

^^  As  all  children,"  continues  our  author,  ^^  are  liable  to  become  deaf, 
it  is  interesting  to  inquire  what  diseases  are  most  usually  the  causes  of 
deafness."  ^^  Fevers^  particularly  spotted  fever^  and  tlie  canker  rash, 
tnost  frequently  destroy  the  sense  of  hearing."  ^^  Out  of  one  hundred 
«nd  ten  cases,  about  sixty  (or  more  than  half)  were  ascribed  to  attacks  of 
fever,  and  twp  thirds  of  these  to  scarlet  and  spotted  fevers.  Otiier  cases 
were  ascribed  to  various  diseases,  as  the  smallpox,  measles,  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  hooping  cough,  ^c.  ;  and  to  accidental  causes,  as  the  dis- 
charge of  cannon,  sudden  falls,  blows  on  the  head,  &c."  To  these 
might  be  added  a  not  infrequent  cause,  viz.  a  sudden  check  or  suppres- 
sion of  the  perspiration.  The  result  of  the  observations  of  tlie  director 
of  the  Ohio  Institution,  corresponds  with  the  above  statement. 

Respecting  the  occurrence  of  deafness  and  dumbness  in  several  mem- 
bers of  one  family,  Mr.  Burnet  remarks,  p.  1:8,  that  ^' four  families 
contained  etLchfine  deaf  and  dumb  children*  two  contained  each  six,  and 
one  contained  seven."*  There  have  been  several  instances  in  which  one 
family  contaii^ed  seven  deaf  and  dumb  children,  and  Mr.  B.  had  heard  of 
a  family  containing  ten»  In  this  respect  a  striking  analogy  has  been  found 
to  exist  in  cases  of  blindness ;  repeated  instances  having  fallen  under  the 
notice  of  the  writer  of  this,  in  which  two  or  more  members  of  one  family 
iwere  bKnd,  from  congenital  defect  of  vision.  Congenital  blindness  is, 
however,  of  far  less  frequent  occurrence  than  congenital  deafness  would 
aeem  to  be  from  the  statements  in  this  volume.  Indeed  it  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  diseases  of  the  organ  of 
vision,  that  nine  tenths  of  the  cases  of  blindness  occurring  in  infancy  or 
early  childliood,  are  the  result  of  diseases  commencing  subsequent  to 
birth  (in  some  cases  a  few  days  only),  which  terminated  in  the  loss  of 
vision,  from  neglect  or  mistreatment.  Amaurosis  and  cataract  are  the 
most  conspicuous  in  the  class  of  congenite  diseases  of  the  e^e.  Conge- 
nital staphyloma  is  more  rare,  although  well  attested  cases  of  this  disease 
have  occurred  not  infrequently. 

Respecting  hereditary  deafness^  or  deafness  transmitted  from  parent  to 
child,  our  author  remarks  that  ^*  deafness,  though  so  frequently  afflicting 
several  members  of  the  same  family,  does  not  seem  to  be  as  frequently 
transmitted  from  parents  to  their  children.  Only  two  cases  are  cited  by 
the  directors  of  the  Hartford  Asylum,  in  which  parents  who  were  deaf 
and  dumb,  have  had  deaf  and  dumb  children,  although  more  than  twenty 
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of  the  former  pupils  of  the  Asylwn  have  become  heads  of  families.  In 
one  of  these  instances,  the  father  and  four  of  his  children  were  deaf  and 
dumb  ;  in  the  other,  the  father  and  two  of  his  children." 

The  instance  of  persons  who  were  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  is  familiar  to 
many.  The  whole  number  of  this  truly  unfortunate  class  does  not  ejL- 
ceed  eight  individuals.*  ^^  In  only  two  of  these  cases  was  the  deafness 
and  blindness  from  birth."  All  these  have  occurred  within  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years. 

Respecting  the  cases  that  have  occurred  in  Ireland  (stated  at  three  or 
four),  the  Committee  of  the  Irish  Institution  at  Claremont,  near  Dublin, 
state  "  that  they  have  all  been  the  consequence  gf  that  scourge^  which 
prejudice  would  still  inflict  on  the  human  race,  smallpox." 

The  consideration  of  the  above  facts  induces  us  to  express  a  hope  that 
physicians  will  make  it  a  point  of  duty  to  investigate  carefully  such  cases 
of  deafness  and  dumbness  as  may  present  themselves  to  their  notice,  and 
give  to  the  medical  public  the  results  of  their  inquiries.  By  so  doing, 
they  may  throw  some  new  light  upon  the  hidden  and  obscure  causes  of 
80  great  an  infirmity  as  deafness,  and  remove — at  least  in  part — the  im* 
putation  that  diseases  of  the  ear  have  not  received  the  degree  of  attention 
from  the  enlightened  and  philanthropic  medical  profession,  which  their 
importance  to  the  well  being  and  comfort  of  the  community  demands. 

BoHan,  May^  1835. 


REVIEW  OF  CERTAIN    CASES  OF    FRACTURE    TREATED   AT  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA   HOSPITAL   IN    1834. 

BT  JOSEPH  A.  GALLUP,  UJ>, 

[Commnoleatad  for  tii«  Botton  Medical  mnd  Bargical  JoaniaJ*] 

[Coneloded  from  pageS3t.] 

It  is  not- a  little  surprising  how  easily  extensive  injuries  of  the  bead  are 
manageable,  when  there  is  free  vent  given,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure 
admitted  to  assist  in  keeping  up  an  eqnilibrity  of  circulation.  Besides 
this,  it  would  seem  that  the  irritation  in  the  integuments  from  the  incisions 
in  the  scalp,  assists  to  transfer  the  internal  irritation  to  the  surface,  and 
by  this  transfer  of  local  irritation  to  another  texture,  renders  the  irritation 
01  the  brain  less  impressive.  It  will  be  insisted  on,  that  excess  of  in* 
flammation  may  be  quite  surely  suppressed  when  free  vent  is  given  to  the 
internal  pressure  and  congestive  state  of  the  cerebral  organs.  In  no 
instance  has  the  writer  had  a  case  of  this  description  go  wrong  in  the  after 
treatment.  A  small  6ssure,  even  without  depression  or  effusion,  is  liable 
to  inflame,  and  the  case  is  also  liable  to  a  greater  danger  from  inflamma- 
tion and  its  sequences,  than  a  large  fracture  with  depression  and  effusion 
of  blood,  where  incisions  have  been  freely  made  and  the  trephine  used. 

However,  in  order  to  insure  success,  this  instrument  ought  to  be  early 
used  in  every  case  in  which  it  becomes  necessary.  At  the  onset,  in  bad 
cases,  it  is  never  necessary  to  wait  for  the  reactive  processes  ;  for  most 
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commonly,  the  exhaustion  of  vitality  depends  on  inability  of  nervous 
energy  from  the  compressing  forc^,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  removed  the 
restorative  processes  take  effect :  and  furthermore,  the  stimulations  made 
by  the  operation  itself  are  the  surest  and  safest  means  of  exciting  the  in- 
stinctive energies  of  the  system*  The  longer  a  case  is  delayed,  where 
depression  and  effusion  exist,  the  greater  will  be  the  engorgements,  and 
the  more  will  the  part  be  assuming  the  inflammatory  processes,  and  the 
recuperative  powers  less  liable  (o  take  effect. 

Having  had  no  opportunity  of  reading  Dr.  Spurzheim's  ObHrvalions 
on  the  deranged  Manifestations  of  the  .AftYid.  until  within  a  few  days  past, 
ahhough  the  book  had  been  in  my  hands  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half, 
it  was  gratifying  to  observe  a  coincidence  of  reflections  on  these  subjects, 
in  part  at  least.  This  author  mentions  M.  Foville,  whose  writings  have 
never  come  to  my  view,  having  advanced  a  new  method  of  treating 
phrenitis,  viz.  by  having  recourse  to  the  trephine.  The  entire  object  of 
M.  Foville  seems  to  be  the  admission  of  atmosplieric  pressure.  See  p* 
242j  M.  C.  &  L.'sed.,  1883.  Dr.  Spurzheim  made  the  following  sug- 
gestions : — ^<  I  am  disposed  to  think  this  method  deserves  consideration 
and  trial,  considering  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  disease.  I  have  often 
been  surprised  to  notice  that  severe  blows  on  the  head,  which  fractured 
the  skull  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  remove  considerable 
portions  of  it,  have  been  followed  by  no  bad  consequences  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  have  frequently  known  slight  blows  upon  the  head,  which 
in  some  instances  liave  not  fractured  the  skull  at  all,  and  in  others  only 
the  outer  table,  to  be  followed  by  inflamnuUion  and  other  alarming  symp* 
toms  and  death.  I  am  therefore  of.  opinion  that  an  opening  in  the  skull 
might  be  beneficial  in  such  cases." 

However,  it  may  he  noticed,  that  in  the  instance  of  pkrcniHs  the  tre- 
phine might  as  well  be  interdicted-,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  probability  it 
will  ever  be  employed  seasonably  to  save  the  case,  or  before  unrelievabia 
organic  changes  have  taken  place.  Notwithstanding,  in  the  instance  of 
injuries  of  the  head  giving  origin  to  a  train  of  similar  phenomena,  it  may 
be  used  as  a  prophylactic  remedy  to  the  safety  of  thousands. 

Epilepsy  has  been  known  to  follow  the  use  of  the  trephine,  probably 
from  a  thickening  of  the  cranial  bones  ;  yet,  however,  tliere  are  not  so 
many  cases  of  this  as  from  a  neglect  of  this  instrument  in  recent  injuries 
of  the  skull.  Some  cases  of  traumatic  epilepsy  have  been  cured,  by  the 
operation,  of  long  standing,  in  which  it  had  been  omitted  at  the  time  of 
the  injury  ;  one  recently  by  Dr.  Dudley,  and  this  gentleman  seems  to 
have  used  this  remedy  in  6ve  other  cases  of  epilepsy  with  decided  benefit. 
It  has  been  used  by  Mr.  Cline  and  others,  and  there  appears  to  be  little 
room  to  doubt  but  the  operation  might  be  often  useful  in  many  chronic 
cases  of  diseases  of  the  head,  if  it  should  be  inadmissible  in  tbe  highest 
grades  of  deep-seated  inflammation. 

In  illustration  of  the  foregoing  suggestions,  the  writer  feels  inclined  to 
take  a  short  review  of  some  advent«irous  cases  that  have  occurred  within 
twenty  years  past,  and  which  are  vivid  in  recollection  in  all  their  essential 
points.  His  present  location,  however,  deprives  him  of  tbe  benefit  of 
references,  they  having  occurred  in  tlie  county  of  Windsor,  Vermopu 
They  will  be  related  in  tbe  order  in  which  they  occurred. 
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Case  I. — A  child,  a  year  and  a  half  old,  fell  from  a  table  on  to  the 
floor,  and  touched  on  nearly  the  centre  of  the  left  parietal  surface. 
Tliere  could  scarcely  be  discovered  a  contusion,  and  certainly  no 
ecchymosis  or  any  tumefaction.  All  that  gave  the  case  any  importance 
was  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  body. 
On  using  a  delicate  tent,  a  strong  presumption  arose  that  there  might  be  a 
fissure.  Upon  balancing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  our  determi- 
nation was  to  lay  the  cranium  bare.  This  being  done,  a  fissure  did  ap- 
pear, about  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  but  not  a  drop  of  eflfusion.  The 
next  suggestion  was,  that  there  possibly  might  be  some  effused  blood  be- 
neath the  skull,  which  might  produce  the  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side. 
A  button  was  taken  out  ;  but  the  dura  mater  exhibited  the  fairest  aspect, 
without  any  appearance  of  effusion.  However,  the  result  was,  the  next 
day  the  child  began  to  move  his  limbs,  and  in  three  days  the  paralysis 
was  entirely  gone,  and  the  wound  gave  no  trouble.  Query. — Could 
this  have  been  a  case  of  congestive  paralysis,  on  account  of  the  exlmus- 
tion  of  nervous  energy  from  the  blow,  and  were  the  stimulations  of  the 
operation  useful  in  exciting  absorption  ?  And  a^ain,  would  not  the  ope* 
ration  be  more  efficient  for  this  purpose  than  simple  scarification,  with 
even  cuppings  and  leecbings  f 

Case  II.— A  man,  aged  about  30  years,  fell  from  his  horse  at  full 
speed.  He  had  the  usual  symptoms  of  concussion  ;  but  no  material 
injury  could  be  detected  where  it  appeared  he  struck  the  ground,  at  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  right  parietal  bone.  He  inclined  to  sleep,  but 
could  be  roused,  and  sometimes  answer  correctly. .  He  had  low  fever 
succeed,  with  signs  of  snb-inflammation.  He  was  repeatedly  bled,  purg- 
ed,  with  a  moderate  use  of  all  the  lowering  treatment  for  three  ueeksj  and 
all  without  any  apparent  benefit. 

It  was  now  determined  to  use  the  trephine,  whether  we  might  discover 
anything  preternatural  or  not.  A  button  was  taken  out,  after  making  a 
free  incision,  as  nearly  as.  we  could  on  the  site  of  the  contused  part. 
Nothing  more  was  discovered  than  would  have  been  on  the  heid  of  any 
well  man.  However,  note  the  sequel ; — by  the  next  day  he  showed 
some  signs  of  amendment,  and  from  that  time  gradually  recovered.  It 
might  be  noted,  in  conclusion,  that  this  man  has  constantly  attended  to 
business,  but  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  he  does  not  possess  the  clear* 
ness  of  intellect  he  had  before  the  injury. 

Case  III.— This  was  a  more  recent  case  of  a  laborer,  aged  about  28 
years,  who  fell  from  the  high  beam  of  a.  bam  fourteen  feet  on  to  the  floor. 
He  was  comatose  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  was  then  attacked  with  almost 
incessant,  and  unrelentine  epileptic  convulsions.  He  scarcely  had  time 
to  have  the  froth  wiped  from  his  mouth,  and  catch  a  little  breath,  before 
be  was  attacked  again.  He  continued  in  this  situation  about  eight  hours 
before  seen  by  me,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Id  this  case  no  material  injury  could  be  discovered  either  od  the  head 
or  elsewhere,  only  a  slight  contusion  on  or  about  the  lambdoidal  suture  of 
the  right  side.  There  was  but  litde  tumefaction,  and  no  signs  of  a  de- 
pression. He  was  now  bled  freely ;  and  in  about  half  an  hour  bled  again, 
yet  with  some  difficulty  on  account  of  the  muscular  agitations.  No  me- 
dicinO)  or  anything  else,  could  be  swallowed.    In  .aboqt  an  hour  from 
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first  seeing  him,  it  was  determined  to  perform  the  operation.  A  free 
incision  was  made  in  the  mieguments  through  the  contused  part,  and  a 
button  taken  from  the  posterior  verge  of  the  right  parietal.  It  was  ef- 
fected wiib  some  difficuhy  and  delay,  on  account  of  a  bad  light,  and  the 
almost  incessant  agitations,  yet  no  accident  happened.  There  was  no 
trace  of  a  fissure,  nor  eflfusion  on  the  dura  mater ;  however,  as  this  stood 
prominent,  it  was  ptmctured,  but  no  efliision  beneath. 

It  was  noticed  before,  or  whilst  the  wound  was  dressing,  that  the  con- 
vulsions were  not  so  strong  and  constant  as  they  had  been.  Alter  the 
wound  was  dressed,  he  had  only  two  slight  epileptic  spasms  within  the 
first  hdur,  and  then  slept  until  morning.  He  then  awoke  and  showed 
.some  signs  of  inteHigence.  He  was  seen  by  me  only  once  after  ;  did 
well  in  all  respects,  and  in  a  few  weeks  came  seven  miles  on  foot  merely 
to  see  me,  and  thank  me  for  my  attentions  to  him.  After  the  operation, 
a  physician  present  stated  he  had  known  a  similar  case  in  an  adjoining 
town,  which  had  been  relieved  in  a  like  manner  by  the  operation,  and 
this  is  all  I  can  say  of  that.  Whether  the  operation  in  this  case  had  an 
influence  in  eflfecting  a  subsidence  of  the  convulsions,  or  whether  they 
were  merely  coincidents,  others  may  conjecture  as  well  as  myself. 

Lowell,  Mass.  May  5lh,  1835. 


PROLAPSUS  UTERI  AND  PESSARIES. 

In  the  following  communic^ation  from  our  friend.  Dr.  Brewer,  the  reader 
will  discover  that  an  important  instrument  has  been  devised,  of  incalcula- 
ble value  to  a  large  class  of  sufferers,  for  whom  the  physician  prescribes 
with  less  advantage,  ordinarily,  than  for  any  of  those  complaints  originat- 
ing in  mere  physical  debility.  There  is  something  philosophical  in  the 
plan  of  treatment,  and  several  of  the  most  eminent  practitioners  in  Boston 
speak  of  it  in  decided  terms  of  approbation,  having  demonstrated  the 
utility  of  this  pessary  in  some  of  those  perplexing  cases  of  prolapsus 
which  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  all  skill.  Having  inspected  the  instru- 
ment ourselves,  and  learned  from  others  its  admirable  success,  we  unhe- 
sitatingly recommend  it  to  the  patronage  of  our  medical  brethren.  It  is 
OD  sale  at  Messrs.  Brewer  &  Brothers,  No.  92  Washington  Street. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — If  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Prolapsus  Uteri  and 
Pessaries  are  acceptable,  please  insert  them  m  your  valuable  Journal. 

I  was  led  some  time  ago,  by  the  number  and  variety  of  pessaries  in- 
quired for  and  sold,  to  reflect  on  the  question,  whether  those  in  common 
use  were  the  best  adapted  instruments  that  could  be  contrived  to  effect 
the  intended  purpose.  The  first  idea  that  suggested  itself  to  my  mind 
was,  that  they  were  unnecessarily  heavy,  and  tended  by  their  weight  to 
^gravate  the  disease.  In  consequence  of  this  suggestion,  I  made  some 
cork  pessaries,  and  varnished  them  so  as  to  prevent  the  absorption  of 
moisture.  In  this  wa^  I  obtained  one  of  three  inches  diameter,  wbicb 
weighed  only  156  grams,  whereas  the  French  elastic  pessary,  which  is 
the  lightest  of  the  common  form,  and  of  the  same  diameter,  weighed  491 
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grains.  I  ihouglit  this  at  that  time  a  considerable  improvement ;  but  not 
being  exactly  satisfied  thRt  1  had  arrived  at  the  ultimatuin,  I  read  all  that 
I  could  conveniently  have  access  to  on  the  stihject,  and  found  that  cork 
pessaries  had  beeti  used  both  in  England  and  Fnince,  but  could  not  Bnd 
that  the  results  froni  their  use  had  been  very  satisfactory. 

Some  time  after  this,  a  man  from  the  country  called  on  me  fo  get  a 
pessary,  but  wanted  one  over  five  inches  diameter,  as  one  of  less  size, 
he  said,  would  be  of  no  use.  As  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  one  so 
large,  I  inquired  of  him  whether  one  of  the  size  inquired  for  had  been 
used  from  the  commencement  of  the  case.  He  answered  that  he  began 
with  one  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  but  had  found  it  necessary,  from 
lime  to  time,  to  continue  increasing  the  size,  until  one  of  the  enormous 
dimensions  now  called  for  was  necessary.  I  inquired  also  in  relation  to 
the  general  health  of  the  patient,  who  was  his  wife,  and  he  informed  me 
that  she  had  been  confined  most  of  the  time  for  ten  years  past  in  a  re- 
cumbent posture,  and  was  entirely  unable  to  do  any  work.  He  further 
stated  that  she  was  now  extremely  emaciated,  tliat  her  appetite  and  di- 
gestion were  much  impaired,  and  tha^,  in  short,  both  she  and  himself 
utterly  despaired  of  her  recovery,  but  were  willing  to  try  any  experiment 
thai  offered  the  least  prospect  of  even  temporary  relief.  I  ihonghrthis 
case  spoke  volumes  on  the  subject  which  I  was  desirous  to  investigate. 
It  appeared  to  me,  that  at  least  in  this  case  the  pessary  had  been  instru- 
mental in  increasing  the  evil  it  was  designed  to  remedy.  My  theory 
on  the  subject  was  as  follows.  If  the  pessary  supports  the  uterus,  it 
nnist  first  be  supported  itself.  Now  how  is  this  effected  ?  Evidently, 
if  the  pessary  be  of  the  common  form,  it  must  be  retained  in  its  place  by 
the  combined  elastic  and  muscular  force  of  the  vagina.  The  muscular 
action  cannot  be  perpetual,  and  when  it  is  tired  out,  you  want  a  larger 
pessary,  and  you  thus  go  on  dilating  the  vagina  and  rendering  the  descent 
of  the  uterus  more  easy,* instead  of  curing  the  case.  It  may  be  objected 
to  this  theorizing,  that  some  cases  of  prolapsus  do  get  well  under  the  use 
of  the  common  pessary.  To  this  I  would  answer,  that  youth,  a  good 
constitution,  the  "  vis  medicairix  naturae,"  or  medical  treatment,  dy-ected 
40  the  improvement  of  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  singly,  or  a  com- 
bination of  these  circumstances,  cures  the  disease  in  spite  of  the  commoD 
()essary. 

We  will  now  lay  aside  theorizing,  and  proceed  with  the  case  in  hand. 
The  man  asked  me  if  I  could  not  contrive  something  better  than  the 
common  pessary.  I  procured  for  him  one  of  boxwood,  with  a  straight, 
hollow,  cylindrical  stem,  and  directed  him  how  to  have  his  bandages 
made  and  how  to  attach  them  to  the  pessary  so  as  to  obtain  an  external 
instead  of  the  common  internal  support,  and  requested  him  at  a  conve- 
nient opportunity  to  inform  me  of  the  result  obtained  by  its  use.  I  saw 
i)im  about  five  months  afterwards,  and  he  informed  me  that  his  wife  bad 
perfectly  recovered  her  general  health,  and  was  fat  and  hearty  and  as 
able  lo  work  as  anybody — and  further,  that  the  local  disease  was  entirely 
removed,  and  that  she  now  went  without  any  pessary  at  all.  The  diain* 
eter  of  the  pessary  used  was  about  2  1-4  inches.  His  wife  was  wilKng 
to  have  the  case  reported,  but  from  false  delicacy  was  unwilling  to  have 
her  name  used* 
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At  the  time  J  contrived  the  above-mentioned  pessary  I  did  not  know, 
although  I  now  know  very  wHI,  that  pessaries  of  similar  principles  and 
constnu'tion  had  been  before  used. 

1  have  now  made  an  additional  improvement,  as  I  lhink,'!n  giving  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem  a  curved  form,  thereby  preventing  any  iiiiiialion 
tbat  might  arise  from  sharp  edges  or  corners. 

I  contemplate  making  further  improvements  in  the  construction,  and 
have  now  several  new  ideas,  waiting  mechanical  execution. 

Yours,  respectfully,  *    Nathaniel  Brewer,  M.D. 

Boston^  May  15,  1835. 

The  following  cut  of  the  above-mentioned  pessary  is  so  plain  that  it  at 
once  explains  itself  to  a  medical  man. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,    MAX    27,    1835. 


DENTAL    CHARGES. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  a  reference  which  was  made  a  few  weeks 
since,  in  this  Journal,  to  a  lawsuit  in  this  city,  in  which  it  was  conl ended 
by  the  defendant,  that  a  distinguished  dentist  of  School  Street,  Dr.  Bemis, 
had  brought  an  exorbitant  charge  for  his  professional  services.  Within 
a  few  days  we  have  been  put  in  possession  of  ail  the  main  facts  in  the 
case,  illustrative  gf  the  point  at  issue,  and  in  giving  them  to  our  readers 
we  feel  constrained  to  say  that  there  does  not  exist  a  more  high-minded, 
talented  and  honorable  class  of  inen,  than  the  dental  surgeons  of  Boston. 
In  the  plaintiflfs  letter  to  his  counsel,  given  in  connection  with  the  testi- 
nony,  which  wo  deem  of  sufficient  importance  to  republish  without 
abridgment,  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Bemis  has  made  advances  in  his 
profession,  wholly  unnoticed  by  authors.  Though  he  has  in  this  instance 
failed  to  sustain  a  claim  to  what  he  honestly  considered  a  just  compensa- 
tion for  his  services,  it  will  have  a  tendency,  in  the  sequel,  to  methodize 
the  fee  bill,  a  thing  devoutly  to  be  desired  in  this  metropolis.  Were  the 
dentists  to  form  themselves  into  a  distinct  society,  as  has  recently  been 
done  in  New  York,  they  would  all  act  harmoniously,  mutually  benefiting 
each  other,  and  alike  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  the  profession. 

Our  oorrespondeoC  says— The  case  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  CooimoQ 
Pleas  ia  ihia  dt/.    The  parties  were  Dr.  Samoel  A.  Bemis  sad  Mr« 
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Samuel  Phipps,  and  the  action  was  brought  to  recover  for  services  in 
dentistry  done  by  the  former  for  the  latter  and  his  family.  The  whole 
bill  was  twenty-nine  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents,,  of  which  an  item  of 
twenty  dollars  was  the  only  subject  of  dispute.  This  was  for  a  surgical 
operation  on  two  of  the  teeth  of  the  defendant,  which  had  been  broken  off 
by  an  Auctioneer's  mallet,  while  attending  an  auction  in  New  York.  The 
defence  set  up  was  that  the  charge  was  exorbitant,  and  several  dentists 
were  called  as  witnesses. 

Dr.  Harwood  testified  that  some  time  after  this  operation,  he  examined 
the  jaw  of  Mr.  Phipps,  and  put  in  new  teeth,  and  so  far  as  he  could  learn 
from  inspection,  he  thought  that  what  was  done  was  of  a  temporary  character 
and  calculated  principally  to  relieve  the  patient  from  pain.  He  supposed  it 
could  have  been  done  in  thirty  minutes,  and  that  from  $S  to  j^5  would  be 
a  proper  charge.  The  usual  charge  for  mineral  teeth  was  ^10  each,  and 
(his  was  what  the  defendant  paid  him  for  the  two  which  he  inserted. 

Dr.  Keep  testified  that  from  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Harwood  of  the 
operation,  he  should  think  $3  a  reasonable  charge.  This  was  what  he 
had  for  filling  teeth,  and  did  not  think  this  was  more  difficult. 

Dr.  Parsons  thought  he  should  charge  nothing  to  his  regular  employers 
for  such  an  operation,  but  to  a  stranger  he  might  charge  $S  or  $3. 

Dr.  Greenwood  said  he  had  been  a  dentist  forty-six  years,  during  all 
which  time  the  charges  in  that  profession  had  been  growing  higher.  He 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  age.  For  such  an  operation  he  should  charge 
nothing. 

Mr.  John  B.  Jones  certified  that  Dr.  Bemis  lived  with  him  and  was 
engaged  in  the  business  of  watchmaking  twenty-five  years  ago — that  he 
was  a  self-educated  man — had  been  in  his  present  profession  seventeen 
years,  and  had  met  with  good  success. 

The  defendant  brought  into  Court  the  sum  of  $15,50  in  full  for  the  bill, 
and  the  jury  decided  that  that  sum  was  sufficient. 

All  the  witnesses  except  Dr.  Greenwood  certified  that  they  charged 
from  $2  to  ^  for  filling  teeth. 

William  Brigham,  counsel  for  plaintiff;  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  for  de- 
fendant. 

Bolton,  April  15, 1835. 
WUliam  JBrtgfAam,  Esq. 
Dear  Sir, — The  principal  surgical  and  dental  operations,  alluded  to  in 
Samuel  Phipps's  bill,  submitted  to  you  for  collection,  are,^si,  extracium 
of  the  nerve  and  other  central  vascular  substance  of  the  upper  canine  iooik 
of  the  right  side  of  the  upper  jaw.  This  was  an  operation  to  relieve 
patient  (Sam.  Phipps)  from  extreme  sufferings  occasioned,  as  he  said,  by 
the  stroke  of  an  ^  auctioneer's  Hoellet,'' which  broke  off  the  crown  of  his 
2d  eye  tooth  (and  also  its  neighbor's),  by  a  crass  fractwre^  some- 
thing as  represented  by  the  accompanying  drawing  in  outline, 
which  is  a  side  sectional  view. of  the  eye  tooth. 

The  second  operation  on  this  useful  organ,  the  eye  tooth,  was  for 
the  purpose  of  the  more  effectually  preventing  farther  tn/Iaminaftoit 
of  the  nervey  and  also  to  prevent  ulceration  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  its  socket  My  long  experience  in  this  operation  (IS  years), 
and  the  high  tone  of  praise  that  has  been  so  repeatedly  elicited  by 
it,  and  from  many,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  of  the  roost  intelli- 
gent individuals  in  the  Union,  must  long  ere  this,  it  is  humbly  believed, 
pat  every  doabt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  operation  entirely  out  of  the 
qnestion.    The  fee  for  this  operation  alone  (when  it  has  been  dene  for 
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the  wetl-informed),  has  unifofroly  been  ten  dollars — and,  what  is  of  far 
more  value,  the  usual  accompaniment  of  politeness  in  generous  expres- 
sions of  thanks.  This  second  operation  is  not,  to  my  knowledge,  laid 
down  in  any  of  the  dental  works,  nor  is  it  done  by  the  other  dentists,  so 
far  as  I  am  informed. 

The  third  operation  on  said  eye  tooth  was  for  the  replacement  of 
its  broken  crown  ;  an  operation  too  well  known  to  require  de- 
scription. 

7%e  three  operaiiona  here  spoken  of  were  also  performed  upon 
the  upper  right  lateral  incisor ^  which,  as  suggested  above,  was 
broken  at  the  same  time  with  the  eye  tooth  ;  vide  figure— a  side 
view  of  the  lateral  incisor. 

The  other  operations  named  in  the  bill  are  sufficiently  described,  it  is 
believed,  to  be  understood.        Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant,  S.  A.  Bemis. 


THE    DEDHAM    EPIDEMIC. 


Hayino  received  the  following  appendix  to  the  report  in  our  last  number 
upon  the  late  epidemic  at  Dedham,  which  could  not  with  propriety  be 
deferred  another  week,  we  have  been  reluctantly  obliged,  in  giving  it  an 
insertion,  to  postpone  a  variety  of  interesting  medical  intelligence. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — The  last  week  there  died  -at  the  Woollen  Factory  at  Dedham,  a 
boy,  about  12  years  of  age,  who  was  among  those  taken  sick  on  the  lltb 
and  12th  of  April.  Diarrhoea  had  occurred  in  his  case  more  than  in 
most  of  the  others.  The  cerebral  symptoms  were  strongly  marked  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  disease.  I  did  not  see  him  after  April  26th  ;  on  that 
day  his  symptoms  did  not  excite  so  much  alarm  as  those  of  two  others, 
who  are  now  convalescent. 

Dr.  Putnam  saw  him  on  the  21st  of  April,  when  he  noted  the  following 
symptoms,  viz.  great  thirst,  pain  in  stomach  and  bowels,  abdomen  full 
and  firm  and  somewhat  tender  on  pressure  ;  drowsiness,  with  occasional 
wandering,  as  reported  by  nurse.  On  the  24th  also  Dr.  P.  saw  him,  and 
then  found  the  skin  warm  and  moist,  face  somewhat  flushed,  lips  dry, 
teeth  covered  with  sordes  but  not  dry,  pulse  102,  respiration  36,  slight 
cough,  occasional  pain  in  the  head,  buzzing  in  the  ears  with  some  deaf- 
ness ;  he  learnt  also  that  the  boy  talked  in  his  sleep,  and  that  he  had 
epistaxis  early  in  the  disease,  not  afterwards.  The  patient  had  not  diar- 
rhosa  at  the  period  of  either  of  these  visits.  At  the  last  visit  he  had  su- 
damina  distinct,  and  some  rose  pimples  not  very  distinct. 

At  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Stimson  my  young  medical  friends  went  out  to 
attend  the  autopsy,  on  May  15th,  and  1  have  just  now  received  the  notes 
of  it  from  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson  ;  these  I  subjoin. 

External^, — Rigidity  moderate. 

Head. — Very  copious  effusion  of  clear  serous  fluid  under  the  arach* 
Doid  ;  this  membrane  itself,  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  convexi- 
ties of  both  hemispheres,  had  an  opalescent  appearance  and  felt  thick  and 
jBrm,  especially  toward  the  longitudinal  sinus  ;  moderate  quantity  of  blood 
in  veins  of  pia  mater  and  in  smus.  Brain  unusually  firm,  with  some  in- 
creased quantity  of  serous  fluid  in  lateral  ventricles  ;  otherwise  healthy. 

C4esl.— One  or  two  ounces  of  clear  serous  fluid  in  each  pleura^  but 
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DO  lymph,  nor  adhesions.  Lower  lobe  of  right  lung  in  the  first  stage  of 
inflammation  i  the  posterior  part  of  the  middle  lobe,  generally,  in  the 
same  state  ;  but  in  a  few  points  of  this  lobe  the  inflammation  had  passed 
to  the  third  stage,  yet  no  red  hepatization  was  found  ;  the  bronchia  con- 
tained a  considerable  quantity  of  purilbrm  mucus,  perhaps  pus,  and  their 
inner  surface  appeared  quite  red.     Otherwise  the  lungs  were  healthy. 

JStbdomen. — A  few  ounces  of  clear  serous  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Stomach  not  distended  ;  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  transparent 
mucus  ]  some  cadaveric  soAening  of  mucous  membrane  towards  left  ex- 
tremity ;  no  ''  mamellonnement."  Small  intestine  of  moderate  size,  except 
in  upper  part  of  ileum,  where  it  was  contracted  ;  contained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  mucus,  more  or  less  mixed  with  some  thin  fluid,  and  deeply 
colored  with  bile  ;  several  of  Peyer's  glands  in  the  jejunum,  and  one  of 
them  quite  high  up,  were  in  a  state  of  acute  inflatnmation,  though  io  a 
slight  degree — that  is,  they  were  thickened,  of  a  reddish  color,  and  some- 
what soft  ;  in  the  last  six  feet  of  the  ileum  were  very  numerous  ulcera- 
tions, getting  more  so  and  larger  towards  the  termination.  A  remarkable 
peculiarity  in  this  (ase  was  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  ulcers  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  in  Peyer*s,  nor  in  Brunner's  glands,  but  in  the  toucous 
membrane.proper ;  these  ulcers  were,  more  or  less  exactly,  circular  ;  on 
an  average  more  than  a  line  or  two  in  diameter ;  and  scattered  very  irre- 
gularly ;  several  were  from  three  to  five  lines  in  length,  of  a  lenticular 
form,  with  remarkably  defined  edges,  a  clear  surface  on  which  the  mus- 
cular fibres  were  seen,  and  showing  as  complete  a  loss  of  substance  as  if 
a  part  had  been  punched  out ;  around  these  thcr.e  was  no  thickening,  nor 
redness,  but  around  the  smaller  ulcers  there  were.  Just  on  the  cs^al 
valve  were  two  irregular  ulcers,  and  a  little  higher  up  another,  which 
were  perhaps  equal  to  two  thirds  of  an  inch  square,  and  the  upper  one 
bad,  attached  pretty  firmly  to  it,  a  ^rt  of  scab  of  a  yellowish  brown  color 
and  firm  consistence  ;  within  a  few  inches  of  the  valve  were  two  or  three 
patches  of  Peyer's  glands,  which  were  not  much,  if  at  all,  more  inflamed 
ihan  those  in  thi;  jejunum,  certainly  not  ulcerated,  except  that  one  of  the 
ulcers  partially  encroached  upon  one  of  them,  leaving  the  greater  part  of 
it  unaflected.  There  were  not  seen  any  of  Brunner's  glands  ;  whether 
the  small  ulcers  had  their  origin  in  any  of  these  glands  could  not  be  de- 
cided by  any  anatomical  evidence.  The  large  intestine  was  of  a  moderate 
size  and  contained,  here  and  there,  small  quantities  of  soA,  light-colored, 
•healthy  feces  ;  towards  the  left  side  were  a  few  ulcers,  of  which  one 
measured  four  lines  in  diameter  and  had  on  its  margin  two  smalt  ulcers ; 
the  margin  of  this  larger  ulcer  was  not  thickened,  but  the  small  ones 
were  seated  on  and  surrounded  by  thickened  parietes.  The  mesenteric 
glands  opposite  the  ileum  were  enlarged,  of  a  dull,  red  color  and  friable, 
but  much  less  so  than  in  the  other  fatal  caseof  whieh  an  account  has  been 
published  ;  in  one  of  these  glands  was  observed  a  small  point,  in  which 
suppuration  had  commenced.  The  liver  was  healthy  ;  the  gall-bladder 
was  filled  with  liquid,  orange-colored  bile.  The  spleen  was  enlar|red, 
but  in  color  and  consistence  natural.  Kidneys  and  bladder  healthy  ;  ikis 
last  strongly  contracted  and  nearly  or  quite  healthy. 

This  patient  is  the  third  who  has  died  among  those,  of  whom  I  frm^9 
you  an  account  on  the  8th  instant  ;  and  the  second,  if  we  do  not  include 
the  first  fatal  case  on  the  fifth  of  April.  It  is  thought,  or  was  when  I  last 
heard  from  Dedham,  that  those  who  remain  sick  will  recover.  Amom 
the  convalescents  are  two,  who  appeared  on  April  36th  more  ack^  and 
one  of  them  muoh  more  sick,  than  this  boy. 
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I  have  abstained  from  comment  on  this  family  epidemic^  if  it  maj  be 
80  called.  It  is  better  to  wait  for  facts  respecting  fever,  confined  to  a 
particular  house,  as  oflen  hap)>ens,  before  we  begin  to  make  inferences. 
Some  facts  relative  to  such  limited  diseases  I  published  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medicine  several  years  ago.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  those 
who  witness  such  instances  of  disease,  would  furnish  us  more  minute  his- 
tories of  them,  than  I  have  been  able  to  give  now,  or  than  I  did  give 
then.  Yours,  respectfully ,  J.  Jackson. 

Boeton,  May  32dj  l^S5, 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Medical  Society. — At  the  hour  of  10  o'clock 
to-day,  the  fellows  will  assemble  in  this  city  for  the  despatch  of  business. 
From  appearances,  thus  far,  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  fair  representation 
of  the  medical  interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  As  far  as  possible,  we 
shall  report,  in  the  next  Journal,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  that  may  be  of 
consequence  to  the  profession  ;  reserving  for  future  consideration  the 
weightier  matters  usually  growing  out  of  the  doings  of  a  public  body. 


Table  of  the  Arteries, — One  of  the  most  industrious  laborers  in  the  vine- 
yard of  medical  science  in  this  country,  is  Dr.  A.  S.  Doane,  of  New 
York.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  by  without  the  announcement  of  a  new 
production  from  his  pen.  Before  us  is  a  folio  table  of  the  arteries,  trans- 
lated by  that  gentleman  from  the  French  of  Chaussier,  so  systematized^ 
that  to  the  Htudent  it  must  prove  exceedingly  acceptable.  Were  a  few 
copies  left  on  sale  at  this  office,  they  might  possibly  find  purchasers. 


Smallpox. — Cases  of  smallpox  have  occurred,  says  our  correspondent^ 
Dr.  Handy,  in  the  vicinity  of  Westport,  Mass.  At  New  Orleans,  too,  at 
the  last  dates,  the  same  disease  existed  ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  cholera^ 
that  scourge  which  still  lurks  upon  the  borders  of  the  land,  has  occasion- 
ally developed  itself.  A  case  also  occurred  in  Dorchester,  Ms.  on  the  25tb.. 


Massachusetts  General  HospUal. — Dr.  John  B.  S.  Jackson  has  received 
the  appointment  of  Assistant  JPhysician,  an  office  recently  created  in  this. 
Institution. 

Preparations  of  Mercunal  Ointment, — M.  Derby,  a  pharmacien  of 
Crepy,'has  published  a  formula  for  preparing  this  article,  much  superior 
to  the  old  method.  First,  melt  the  lard  and  pour  it  into  a  large  vessel,. 
to  be  afterwards  placed  on  a  hair  sieve,  in  a  dry  place,  out  of  the  reacb 
of  dust.  At  the  expiration  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  it  will  readily  mi.x 
with  seven  or  eight  times  its  weight  of  mercury  :  the  more  rancid  it  be- 
Gonnes,  the  greater  is  its  power  for  combining  with  the  metal.  If  kept  a 
few  months,  it  will  readily  incorporate  with  thirty-two  times  its  weight  of 
quicksilver.  To  the  apothecary,  this  simple  discovery  must  prove  highly 
advantageous,  as  the  present  mode  of  making  mercurial  unguent  is  the 
most  tedious,  if  not  vexatious  of  his  manipulations. 


Multum  in  Parvo, — ^Araong  other  statistical  paragraphs,  it  is  said  there 
are  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  h(iy  physicians  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  One  third,  at  l«a»t|  of  this  Dumber,  are  supposed  to  reside  in  the 
ciljr  of  New  York. 
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To  CoKRE9PONDK!fTS. — Prof.  M'Keen's  carious  case  of  Ret3x>veT8ion  of  the 
Uterus,  in  our  next — Also  a  paper  from  our  learned  correspondent,  on  Insanity,— 
and  one  on  the  use  of  Iodine,  by  Dr.  Hubbard,  shall  have  immediate  attention. 

Died — In  Roxbury,  by  suicide,  Gerard  Dayers,  M.D.  Surgeon  U.  S.  Navy. — 
In  Paschalville,  Kingsessing,  Pa.  Dr.  Henry  Paschal,  in  the  Sth  year  of  his  age. 
— At  Strasbur^,  very  recentlv,  M.  Lobstein,  clinical  professor  of  the  faculty  of 
that  city,  of  a  disease  of  the  bladder.  This  is  the  second  professor  belonmng  to 
that  great  school,  who  has  died  within  about  a  year.  Only  three  weeks  before  the 
death  of  M.  Lobstein,  M.  Foedere,  a  valuable  author  on  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
breathed  his  last  in  the  same  city. 

Whole  number  of  deaths  in  Botton  for  the  week  ending  May  93, 36.    Males,  17— Females,  19. 

Of  dyspepsia,  1— infhntile,  9— croup,  I— dropsy,  3— consiiinplion.  5— old  age,  4— lung  fever,  5^— 
apoplexy,  1 — accidental,  1— child-bed,  1— brain  fever,  1— pleurisy,  1— scrofula.  I— typhous  fever,  ft— 
scarlet  fever,  J — AtA,  1— palsy,  1— liver  complaint,  1— disease  of  the  brain,  1— oebility,  1— decline,  1. 

,  •  . 

ADVCRTISJSMJSNTS. 

DR.  BUXTON'S  PATENT  PAPfLLABY  BHIELO,  OR  PROTECTOR,  FOR  LADIBB*  SORB 
NIPPLES.— This  new  and  useful  instrument  guards  the  nipple  from  all  external  pressure,  and  allows 
the  milk  to  be  drawn  away  by  the  child  with  perfect  ease  and  fVeedom.  It  consists  of  a  circular 
stock  of  wood,  Ivory,  or  other  suitable  material ;  tJie  lower  part  of  which  is  about  two  inches  In  di- 
ameter, and  forms  an  exterior  rim  of  about  one  third  of  an  inch  around  the  superior  part  of  the  stock, 
which  is  also  circular,  and  is  about  an  Inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  and  about  an  inch  deep.  A  cfrcn- 
lar  chamber  of  about  one  inch  in  diameter  is  perforated  through  the  lower  centre  of  the  stock.  This 
chamber  receives  the  nipple,  when  the  lower  surfiice  of  the  stock,  which  is  rendered  slightly  con- 
cave, is  applied  to  the  breast.  By  a  metallic  plate  inserted  In  the  top  of  the  stock.  Is  fixed  a  teat 
covered  with  gum  elastic,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  child*s  mouth.  In  the  side  of  the  instra- 
ment  is  a  small  aperture  communicating  with  the  chamber,  closed  on  the  outside  by  a  spring  key,  the 
use  of  which  is  to  supply  the  chamber  with  atmospheric  air,  when  necessary  ;  air  being  the  only 
pressure  required  tu  expel  the  milk  through  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  lacteal  glands  or  vessels  of  im 
nipple. 

In  using  the  above  instrument  it  is  necessary  that  its  chamber  should  be  large,  moderate,  or 
•mall,  according  to  the  size  of  the  nipple— therefore  the  purchaser  staould  ask  for  a  proper  sixed  one 
— «s  a  perfect  operation 'depends  upon  this  precaution. 

fti^Sold  wholesale  and  retail  in  Boston,  by  William  Ward,  No*s  96  and  S7  India  street,  and 
PBlkdON  &  ROiVLAND,  Apothecaries*  Mali,  ISd  Washington  street,  and  Apothecaries  generally. 

MEDICAL    INSTRUCTION. 

Tbb  subscribers  are  associated  for  the  purpose  of  givius  a  complete  covne  of  Mbdicai.  Irstbuotioit, 
and  will  receive  pupils  on  the  following  terms; 

The  pupils  will  be  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital^  and  will  receiTn 
Clinical  Lectures  on  the  ca«es  which  they  witness  there. 

Instruction,  by  examinatioa  or  lectures.  Will  be  given  in  the  intervals  of  the  Public  Lecturaa  of  tlio 
University. 

On  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Cfatldren,  and  on  Chemistry  By  Da.  CHAimiBro. 
On  Physiology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  and  Materia  Medica  ...        By  Da.  Wabx. 

On  the  Principles  and  Practice  orSurgery       --..-..-By  Db.  Otis. 
On  Anatomy,  Human  and  Comparative       .----..-.by  Da.  Lbwis. 

For  the  greater  accommodation  of  the  Class,  a  room  is  provided  in  the  bouse  of  one  of  the  inatnicC- 
ers,  having  in  It  a  large  library,  and  Airnished  with  lights  and  fuel,  without  charge  to  the  students. 

The  Fees  will  be,  for  one  year,  $100.    Six  months,  $50.    Three  months,  $95. 

The  Fees  aie  to  be  paid  in  advance.  No  credit  will  be  given,  except  on  sufllcient  wcnrity  of  awne 
person  in  Boston,  nor  fur  a  longer  period  than  six  months. 

Applications  are  to  be  made  to  Da.  Waltsb  CaARifitro,  Tremont  Street,  opposite  the  Tremont 
House,  Boston.  6m.  WALTER  CHANNIlfG, 

JOHN  WARE, 

Boston,  Jfyra  1, 1835.  GEORGE  W.  OTIS,  In. 

WINSLOW  LEWIS,  Jn 

MEDICAL    NOTICE. 

A  rarsiGiAiir  wishes  to  purchase,  in  some  pleasantly  located  town,  In  which  there  is  good  Boelety, 
the  sUnd  and  business  of  a  gentleman  who  could  Introduce  him  successfully  to  his  routine  of  pracUe*. 
As  he  has  a  small  family,  a  moderate  establishment  as  it  renrds  buildings  on  the  premises  to  he  sold, 
would  only  be  necessary.  Address  to  the  editor  of  the  Meaical  and  Surgical  Journal,  post  paid,  who 
will  furnish  the  address  of  the  advertiser.  May  90,483S. 


THE  BO.STON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  D. 
OLAPP,  JR.  at  184  Washington  Street,  comer  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  all  commoDlcatioos  mnai 
be  addressed,  pott-paid.  It  Is  also  published  In  Monthly  Parts,  on  the  Ist  of  every  month,  each  Part 
caotaifiingtlie  weekly  numbers  of  the  preceding  month,  stitched  In  a  cover.— Price  $3.00  a  year  !■ 
advance,  $3,90  after  thre;»  months,and  $4,00  If  not  paid  wttbln  Uieyaar.*£?ery  wv6nu6opy,jr«l«a» 
^PoataffB  the  laiiM  ta  (br  a  nawipaper. 
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CASE  OF  RETROVERSION  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

BY  JAMES   M^KBEIf,  M.D.  PKOF.  OF   0BSTETEIC8,  ETC.   IR   BOWDOlIf  COLLEGE,  MS, 
[Coniinanl««t«4  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Bnrflcal  Jonrnal.J 

The  following  case  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  which  ever  occurred  in  > 
mv  practice,  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  the  descriptioQ 
ot  one  of  a  similar  character.     Should  you  think  it  deserving  of  a  place 
in  your  Journal,  yoti  are  at  liberty  to  publish  it. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  1833, 1  visited  Mrs.  B.  of  the  town  of  B , 

at  the  request  of  her  husband,  in  consultation  with  6.  W.  Tinker,  M.D. 
who  was  a  physician  in  the  neighborhood.  Mrs.  B.  wa^  a  brunette,  36 
yenrs  of  age,  of  a  frame  and  stature  exceeding  the  ordinary  size  of  wo- 
men, and  had  been  healthy,  vigorous,  and  fleshy.  Between  three  and 
four  months  before  this,  she  had  been  delivered  of  her  fourth  child.  She 
bad  never  been  well  since.  Her  bowels  were  in  an  unnatural  condition, 
she  was  troubled  with  difficulty  in  passing  her  urine,  and  complained  of 
pressure  in  the  hypogastric  region,  and  through  the  pelvis  to  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  os  coccygis.  Supposing  that  there  might  be  a  proci^ 
dentia  uteris  I  suggested  to  Dr.  Tinker  the  expediency  of  resolving  the 
uncertainty  by  an  examination.  The  patient  not  choosing  to  comply 
with  my  request,  I  declined  assuming  any  responsibility  in  the  case.  In 
three  or  four  days  another  physician  was  consulted,  who  thought  the  pa- 
tient laboring  under  a  stomach  difficulty,  and  a  disorder  of  the  alimentary 
canal ;  and  nis  opinion  corresponding  with  the  views  of  some  of  the 
iady^s  friends,  he  was  retained  as  the  attending  physician.  After  an 
attendance  of  three  months,  this  gentleman  discontinued  his  visits.  Not 
finding  herself  essentially  better,  she  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  some 
of  her  friends  and  employed  in  succession  a  variety  of  quacks  of  every 
hue  and  character.  These  bloodsuckers  successively  drenched  their  too 
credulous  patient  with  their  farrago  compounds  of  an  empirical  pharmacy, 
until  she  became  convinced  that  if  her  disorder  was  in  the  blood,  and 
phyricliing  could  procure  the  ejection  of  its  impurities,  it  was  high  time 
for  her  to  be  well  again.  About  the  middle  of  April,  f834,' and  nearly 
six  months  subsequent  to  my  visiting  her,  I  was  requested  by  Capt.  B. 
once  more  to  make  his  wife  a  professional  call,  and  consented  to  do  so 
with  very  ereat  reluctance.  Although  more  emaciated  than  when  I  had 
last  seen  her,  her  symptoms  were  essentially  the  same — ^there  was  the 
same  pressure  low  down  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  same  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing evacuations  from  the  rectum  and  bladder.  She  had  menstruated  for 
the  three  last  periods.  •  Upon  making  an  examination,  to  which  no  ob- 
jection was  DOW  made,  to  my  surprise,  instead  of  a  procidentia  vieri 
17 
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which  I  expected  to  have  found,  I  discovered  a  retroversion  of  the  uterus. 
The  fundus  of  this  viscus  was  reflected  upon  itself,  and  against  the  rec- 
tum, and  was  impacted  below  the  salient  portion  of  the  sacrum  by  an 
accumulation  of  fscal  matter  above.  This  position  apparently  explained 
the  long-standing  difficulty  of  procuring  evacuations  ;  when  the  pressure 
was  for  the  most  part  posteriorly,  the  passage  from  the  bowels  would 
become  obstructed,  and  there  would  be  the  more  room  for  the  passage 
of  the  urine.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  pressure  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  rectum  reached  a  given  point,  the  uterus  was  thrown  more  anteriorly, 
and  then  copious  evacuations  followed  from  the  bowels,  but  scarcely  a 
drop  of  urine  would  pass  in  the  24  hours.  After  reflecting  upon  this 
singular  case,  it  seemed  to  me  evident  that  th^  uterus  had  been  in  this 
strange  pfedicament  for  nearly  nine  months. 

In  what  manner,  it  may  be  asked,  could  the  uterus  have  been  thus  dis- 
placed ?  I  have  too  much  confidence  in  the  skill  and  integrity  of  Dr. 
T.  to  suppose  it  was  owing  to  any  fault  of  his  during  her  labor.  I  can 
oflfer  no  better  explanation  of  it  than  to  suppose,  that  during  her  conva- 
lescence, and  before  the  uterus  bad  reacquired  its  natural  stze,  a  casual 
distension  of  the  bladder  had  caused  the  retroversion.  The  posture,  too, 
of  the  patient,  lying  upon  her  back,  would  tend  to  produce  the  same 
eflect ;  especially  as  the  pelvis  was  large,  and  the  uterus  could  not  re- 
ceive that  support  which  a  compact  and  well-formed  pelvis,  and  of  the 
standard  dimensions,  would  have  aflbrded  it. 

TrecUment. — The  bladder  and  rectum  having  been  completely  evacuat- 
ed, I  introduced  my  finger  into  the  vagina,  and  attempted  to  raise  the 
fundus  upward.  I  could  succeed  in  pushing  it  up  to  a  very  considerable 
elevation,  yet  it  immediately  returned  again  on  withdrawing  the  support. 
I  next  passed  one  finger  up  the  rectum  (where  I  had  a  better  opportunity 
of  acting  on  the  fundus),  and  pressing  the  fundus  upward,  While  with  the 
index  of  the  other  hand  I  drew  downward  and  backward  the  neck  of  the 
uterus.  I  failed,  however,  and  every  subsequent  attempt  was  but  a  re- 
petition of  defeat.  As  there  was  a  great  deal  of  tenderness  and  pain, 
caused  in  part  by  my  attempts  to  reduce  the  position  of  the  uterus,  I 
ordered  a  few  leeches  to  be  applied  from  day  to  day  until  I  saw  her 
again.  I  had  also  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum  scarified,  and  cupping 
glasses  used,  and  directed  an  enema  of  salt  and  water  to  be  used  at  least 
as  often  as  once  in  24  hours.  After  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  I  again 
visited  my  patient.  The  position  of  the  uterus  was  unchanged,  yet  there 
was  less  tenderness  of  the  parts,  and  she  expressed  a  decided  relief  from 
the  local  abstraction  of  blood.  I  made  several  attempts  at  this  visit  to 
'rectify  the  position  of  the  womb,  but  with  no  better  success  than  before. 
Tired  of  being  foiled,  I  at  length  desisted,  and  gave  directions  to  be  on 
the  alert,  not  to  sufiTer  the  rectum  and  bladder  to  become  surcharged  by 
their  contents  ;  in  hopes  that  the  uterus,  if  freed  from  the  embarrassment 
of  its  collateral  viscera,  might  become  more  disposed  to  assume  its  pro- 
per direction. 

For  several  months  past  this  lady  had  experienced  occasional  haemor- 
rhages from  the  uterus,  and  about  the  latter  part  of  April  sbe  experienced 
a  repetition  of  it.  I  was  called  at  the  time,  and  supposing  that  something 
might  have  escaped  from  the  uterine  cavity,  or  was  about  to  be  expelled. 
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I  made  an  examination v  but  everything  remained  in  statu  quo.  Two«or 
three  times  between  this  and  the  10th  of  May,  I  visited  this  patient,  and 
never  left  the  house  without  attempting  to  raise  the  fundus  of  the  uterus 
into  its  proper  position,  but  in  vain.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  case 
made  it  one  of  extreme  interest  to  me.  She  was  apparently  diminishing 
io  strength  and  wasting  in  flesh  every  day.  She  was  harassed  by  a  great 
multitude  of  morbid,  sensations,  tlie  progeny  of  an  irregular  hysteria, 
and  dependent  in  a  great  measure  on  the  distorted  position  of  the  utenis. 
Early  in  May,  Doctor  Sweetser  (then  lecturer  on  tiie  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic  in  the  Medical  School  of  Maine,  and  formerly  lecturer  in 
the  same  department  in  Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia),  saw  this  patient^ 
with  me.  He  made  the  attempt  to  rectify  the  position  of  the  uterus,  but 
with  no  better  success.  He  coincided  with  me  that  the  uterus  had  pro- 
bably been  in  its  then  condition  ever  since  or  soon  after  the  birth  of  her 
last  child. 

1  had  conceived  the  idea  that  if  a  temporary  restoration  of  the  uterus 
could  be  effected  by  any  mechanical  means,  so  that  impregnation  might 
follow,  the  uterus  would  rise  above  the  superior  strait  of  the  pelvis  as 
aoon  as  it  had  acquired  the  requisite  size,  and  assume  its  natural  gestative 
position,  and  thus  ultimately,  with  due  caution,  a  cure  might  be  accom- 
plished. A  variety  of  modes  were  proposed  and  discussed  with  my 
colleagues,  Drs.  Mussey  and  Sweetser.  As  my  patient  lived  at  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  or  nine  miles  from  me,  it  was  impossible  to  pay  her  that 
attention  which  her  case  required,  unless  I  abandoned  all  other  business. 
After  stating  the  case  to  her,  I  prevailed  upon  her  to  be  carried  to  Tops- 
bam,  and  she  arrived  here  about  the  12th  of  May.  The  first  trial  was 
as  follows.  She  was  placed  on  the  left  side,  and  the  hips  somewhat 
elevated.  By  the  finger  in  the  vagina^  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  was 
raised  upward  as  far  as  possible ;  then  a  piece  of  sponge  somewhat  larger 
than  a  hen's  egg,  and  slightly  moistened  with  a  diluted  solution  of  chlo- 
ride t)f  soda,  was  pushed  to  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  vagina. 
After  lying  an  hour,  she  was  permitted  to  get  up.  This  afforded  some 
relief;  she  could  both  stand  and  walk  better — there  was  a  decided  dimi- 
nution of  that  oppressive  bearing  down  sensation.  This  sponge  was 
withdrawn  every  day,  and  another  introduced.  On  the  20th  of  May  she 
expected  her  monthly  period,  and  it  was  punctual  to  the  day.  During 
the  flow  of  the  menses  the  sponge  was  withdrawn,  and  meanwhile  an 
iindeviating  recumbency  was  enjoined.  As  soon  as  the  menses  had 
passed  over,  the  sponge  was  replaced  again  as  usual. 

After  the  sponge  had  been  used  for  eight  or  ten  days,  I  determined  to 
make  trial  of  the  pessary^  believing  for  several  reasons  it  promised  a  bet- 
ter probability  for  ultimate  success.  First,  because  the  sponge  must  be 
removed  and  replaced  every  day,  while  the  pessary  would  not  require 
such  assiduous  attention.  Secondly,  because  the  pessary  would  for  ob- 
vious reasons  be  less  incompatible  with  the  prospective  pregnancy  of  my 
patient.  After  trying  two  or  three  pessaries,  I  found  one  apparently 
well  fitted  for  our  purpose.  It  was  as  carefully  introduced  as  it  could  be, 
and  the  neck  of  the  uterus  brought  down  through  the  central  aperture, 
and  an  injection  of  acetate  of  lead  directed.  After  a  trial  of  some  days, 
I  felt  convinced  I  could  devise  nothing  better.     She  could  stand  and 
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walk  about  better  than  before,  was  in  better  beahh  and  spirits,  and  her 
flesh  had  more  density.  Still  the  fundus  of  the  uterus^  alihough  very 
much  raised,  continued  to'  rest  on  the  upper  and  posterior  margin  of  the 
pessary. 

Being  now  desirous  of  returning  home,  she  wrote  to  her  husband,  and 
on  Saturday^  the  SUt  of  May ^  he  arrived  in  town,  and  she  returned  with 
bim  to  her  family  the  same  auernoon.  There  was  no  recurrence  of  the 
catanienia  at  its  ensuing  period,  and  with  each  succeeding  week  she  was 
-  assured,  by  a  constantly  multiplywg  evidence,  that  pregnancy  had  posi- 
tively taken  place.  During  the  last  summer,  although  she  occasionally 
attended  church,  walked  abroad,  and  occupied  her  mind  with  a  general 
superintendence  of  her  domestic  concerns,  yet  she  was  harassed  by  Si 
variety  of  neuralgic  pains  and  morbid  sensations,  and  oncQ  by  severe  suf- 
fering for  three  or  four  hours  during  the  passage  of  a  small  calculus  through 
one  of  the  ureters,  weighing  about  three  grains.  On  the  16ih  of  August 
the  uterus  was  found  to  have  become  erect,  and  so  far  enlai^ed  by  preg- 
nancy as  to  be  entirely  above  receiving  support  from  the  pessary — it  was 
therefore  cautiously  withdrawn.  On  the  23d  of  February  last,  it  being 
8  calender  months  and  24  days  from  her  return  to  her  family,  she  was 
safely  delivered  of  a  6ne  boy.  I  did  not  allow  her,  after  delivery,  to 
take  any  position  but  upon  one  side  or  the  other.  On  the  25ih  of  the 
following  month  I  made  an  examination  of  the  uterus,  and  found  it  con* 
tracted  to  its  natural  size,  and  its  position  every  way  as  it  should  be.  It 
is  now  about  three  mouths  since  her  delivery,  and  she  has  gained  in  flesh 
and  strength,  yet  calls  herself  very  feeble.  I  think  I  should  feet  justi6ed 
in  giving  her  assurances  of  recovery  of  health,  since  so  very  material  a 
cause  of  suffering  is  wholly  removed.  Endowed  with  a  large  portion  of 
vitality  by  its  bountiful  supply  of  nerves  and  bloodvessels,  and  taking  rank 
among  the  first  class  of  viscera  by  its  extensive  influence  over  the  fenude 
health,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  uterus  of  my  patient  will  require 
a  long  time  to  forget  its  recent  reversesy  and  not  leel  disposed  to*  pass 
over  all  at  once,  in  the  most  quiet  manner,  the  late  and  unnatural  violence 
inflicted  upon  its  sensibilities. 

Topsham^  Jlfattie,  JUay  16,  1835. 


INSANITY. 

[Commanieated  for  Uie  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

In  the  London  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for  Jan.  1835,  p.  256,  we  find 
the  following  sentiments  from  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  distinguished  lecturer  ia 
the  Westminster  Hospital. 

^'  Mr.  Guthrie  first  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  having  a  case  which 
would  complete  the  picture  of  maniacal  symptoms  supervening  on  injuries 
of  the  head,  which  he  had  drawn  to  them  a  few  evenings  before,  when 
on  those  injuries,  in  his  general  lecture,  and  which  he  had  said  were  rare* 
In  this  case,  the  man,  Samuel  Charles  Deacon,  set.  37,  was  admitted  Nov. 
17th,  at  night,  having  fallen  from  a  height  on  his  forehead,  which  was 
much  bruised  about  the  right  frontal  eminence,  although  no  fracture  could 
be  distinguished.    He  was  a  good  deal  stupified,  on  being  broiigbt  into 
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# 
the  hospital,  but  was  capable  of  being  roused  when  spoken  to  sharply. 
He  was  bled  to  sixteen  ounces  froni  the  arm,  and  bad  a  cathartic  dose,  * 
which  was  repeated  till  the  effect  was  produced.     He  was  bled  again  to 
the  same  extent,  and  the  purgative  medicine  was  repeated  from  time  to 
time.    The  second  blood  drawn  was  buffed  ;  pulse  100,  soft  and  regular; 

Kin  in  his  bead  slight.     Ordered  to  be  shaved  and  cold  applied.     He 
8  in  a  state  of  indifference  to  all  around  him,  but  returns  ao  answer 
when  roused  ;  mutters  in  his  sleep  at  nighu 

*'  On  the  21st,  at  night,  he  began  to  be  restless,  wandering  and  nois^, 
so  that  at  last  be  was  obliged  to  have  a  straight  waistcoat  put  on  ;  dis- 
charged bis  fieces  involuntarily  ;  pulse  frequent,  but  soft ;  pupils  sensible 
to  light  and  not  dilated.    A  blister  was  applied  between  his  shoulders.    I 
saw  him  on  the  22d,  and  at  6rst  sight  said,  ^  This  is  one  of  the  very 
cases  I  have  been  speaking  to  you  about.     This  is  not  phreniUSi  btU  mar 
niacal  deliriuni^  and  depletion  mil  do  harm  ;  the  loss  ofsixiun  ounces  of 
blood  will  probably  kill  Mm,  tohilst  an  opposite  treatment  may  be  effee* 
tual,^     He  was  sitting  up  in  bed  in  the  straight  waistcoat,  and  trying  to 
get  out  of  it ;  talking  very  incoherently  and  unconnectedly,  but  seems  to 
be  able  to  attend  and  to  reply  when  spoken  to  sharply.     The  pulse  quite 
regular,  soft  and  without  power.     I  directed  half  a  grain  of  muriate  of 
morphia  to  be  taken  immediately,  and  a  grain  to  be  administered  at  nine 
at  night ;  after  which  be  became  more  tranquil  and  slept,  although  at 
intervals  he  was  noisy.     The  next  morning,  the  2Sd,  he  was  much  bet- 
ter, the  pulse  being  but  80  and  fuller.     He  was  purged,  the  cold  lotion 
applied  to  bis  head,  and  the  morphia  repeated  at  night.     The  purgative 
and  quieting  treatment  were  continued  till  the  2d  of  December,  when  be 
vtaa  able  to  sit  up  and  walk  about,  and  appears  quite  rational ;  says  be  is 
free  from  pain  in  the  head." 

^^  Some  time  ago,"  continues  Mr.  Guthrie,/^  I  saw  a  case  of  similar 
nature  in  this  hospital.  The  man  was  bled  largely,  instead  of  having 
purgatives  and  narcotics,  and  died ;  but  on  examination,  no  signs  of  in- 
flammation could  be  discovered  in  the  brain  or  its  niembranes.  The 
case  is  a  remarkably  good  practical  ope,  and  should  be  strongly  impressed 
on  your  minds.  For  if  you  mistake  the  maniacal  derangementy  for  the 
delirium  accompanying  phrenitis^  the  error  uill  probably  be  fatal  The 
neculiar  vacant  maniacal  look  was  very  distinct,  and,  as  far  as  I  have 
oeen  able  to  observe,  it  is  usually  so." 

Tbe  pathology  of  insanity  seems  not  to  have  advanced  with  other  im-» 
provements  in  medicine.  The  reason  is  obvious — the  opportunities  of 
experience  to  the  general  practitioner  are  very  limited,  and  he  rarely  sees 
the  ultimate  result  of  his  own  prescriptions.  If  a  patient  be  attacked 
^ith  tbe  symptoms  of  mania,  and  the  physician  is  consulted,  he  commonly 
bleeds  bim  in  proportion  to  tbe  violence  of  excitement,  ind  repeats  fre- 
quently, and  in  large  quantities ;  6nally,  the  patient  becomes  so  violent 
and  outrageous  that  he  is  removed  to  the  hospital,  and  the  physician  sees 
no  more  of  tbe  case  till  be  returns  to  his  friends,  recovered  of  bis 
iqalady.  a 

The  distinctions  made  by  Mr.  Guthrie  are  very  important,  and  truly 
practical.  Mania,  so  far  from  being  identical  with  pbrenitis,  is  in  a  veiy 
large   proportion  of  cases  purely  a  nervous  excitement,  unattended  kr 
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inflammation.  '  If  examined  in  the  most  quiet  state,  when  the  system  has 
not  been  subjected  to  violent  muscular  effort,  the  pulse  will  usually  be 
found  small,  the  extremities  inclined  to  coldness,  the  face  pale,  the  tongue 
furred,  appetite  irregular,  and  the  sleep  interrupted.  After  copious  deple- 
tion, the  irritability  of  the  system  is  often  greatly  increased,  the  maniacal 
excitement  becomes  much  greater,  and  the  mind  becomes  decidedly 
more  chaotic,  and  tends  rapidly  to  a  state  of  dementia  or  imbecility. 
One  bleeding  rarely  produces  any  very  unfavorable  influence,  sometimes 
does  good,  at  least  temporarily  ;  but  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  powers 
of  life  under  high  maniacal  excitement,  should  lead  to  some  caution  in 
the  use  of  those  remedies  that  diminish  the  stamina  of  the  system.  Liocal 
bleeding  by  leeches  and  cupping  are  safer,  and  generally  quite  as  benefi- 
cial. It  is  rare  that  anything  like  febrile  action  accompanies  mania.  If 
inflammation  attended  it,  would  there  not  be  fever  ?  In  such  cases  as 
have  febrile  symptoms,  the  reaction  is  ataxic,  rarely  becoming  general 
and  complete.  While  the  head  is  hot,  the  feet  and  bands  will  be  cold, 
and  if  the  pulse  \s  frequent  and  irritated^  it  is  not  often  strong  and  hard. 

Those  practitioners  who  knaw  much  of  insanity,  often  see  a  febrile  dis- 
ease of  any  considerable  severity  remove  the  mania  at  once,  and  conva- 
lescence from  the  fever  leaves  the  patient  free  from  the  insanity.  The 
late  excellent  physician  of  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane  in  Hartford,  never 
bled  in  mania^  and  his  cures  bore  a  higher,  proportion  to  the  number  of 
cases  treated,  it  is  believed,  than  those  of  any  other  individual,  ancient  or 
modern.  For  many  years  they  were  more  than  90  per  cent.  Doctor 
Burrows,  the  most  successful  of  the  English  practitioners,  does  not  ap- 
prove of  general  bleeding.  Pinel,  Reed,  and  others,  take  the  same 
ground.  In  neither  of  the  institutions  in  New  England  is  general  bleed- 
ing often  prescribed,  or  at  all  relied  on  as  a  remedy.  It  may  occasion- 
ally be  used  as  a  means  of  removing  conditions  of  the  system  connected 
with  insanity,  but  rarely  or  never  to  moderate  maniacal  excitement.  The 
comnion  reports  of  the  friends  of  the  maniac  is,  ^^  He  was  bled  two  or 
three  times  freely.  After  the  first  bleeding  he  was  a  little  calmer  for  a 
time,  but  after  each  succeeding  bleeding  he  became  more  furious,  and 
we  could  no  longer  do  anything  with  him." 

The  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  turn  the  attention  of  physicians  to 
this  subject,  rather  than  to  direct  to  any  mode  of  treating  maniacal  ex- 
citement. A  conviction  that  copious  depletion  often  lays  the  foundation 
of  hopeless  mental  imbecility  in  acute  insanity,  has  been  the  result  of 
some  slight  experience  in  this  disease.  The  effect  of  alteratives,  laxa- 
tives and  narcotics,  is  often  very  happy,  in  cases  that  have  derived  no 
benefit  whatever  from  the  active  depletion  previously  prescribed. 

May  20,  1835.  W. 


USE    OF    I0D1N£. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  ^ 
Sir, — I  noticed  some  remarks  in  your  Journal  of  September  last,  on  tb^ 
use  of  Iodine.     The  writer  was  desirous  that  members  of  the  professiraQ 
who  had  acquainted  themselves  with  this  article,  should  publish  the  resoKi 
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or  their  experieDce.     I  bad  hoped  ere  this  that  some  one,  through  the 
medium  of  your  Journal,  would  have  complied  with  the  request. 

I  have  used  iodine  for  more  than  five  years  in  my  practice,  and  ha?e 
DO  doubt  that,  like  edge  tools,  it  ought  to  be  handled  with  care.  So 
high  were  the  encomiums  lavished  upon  this  article,  that  I  entered  upon 
its  use  as  I  did  upon  the  use  of  many  other  articles  of  the  Materia  Me«* 
dica,  hoping  it  would  extirpate  disease,  root  and  branch,  from  the  sys- 
tem. I  was,  however,  egregiously  disappointed.  In  some  cases  of 
chronic  inflammation,  after  using  it  several  days  without  any  apparent 
efiTect,  I  would  gradually  increase  the  dose  ;  sometimes  to  the  no  small 
disturbance  of  my  patient,  producing  powerful  catharsis,  or,  what  was 
worse,  a  kind  of  perturbation  of  head,  with  dizziness  and  nausea,  trou* 
blesome  as  tabacum  or  dieitalis.  From  the  use  of  iodine,  as  well  as 
other  medicinal  agents,  I  Teamed  that  medicines  were  relative  in  their 
action  ;  that  under  certain  conditions  of  the  system  and  in  certain  doses, 
they  would  appear  for  a  time  like  Sampson  shorn  of  his  bcks — but  after 
diseased  action  had  subsided,,  or  where  the  sympaihies  of  the  system 
were  broken,  or  the  article  was  sufiTered  to  accumulate  «ipon  the  system, 
then,  like  Sampson  in  his  wrath,  with  locks  full  grown,  it  woidd  *^  seize 
the  pillars  and  down  trith  the  AotMe." 

After  having  been  foiled  and  disappointed  in  the  nse  of  iodine,  I  was 
.  induced  for  a  time  t6  lay  it.  aside,  although  I  was  convinced  it  was  capa* 
ble  of  being  turned  to  a  good  account.  This  induced  me  to  resume  its 
use,  and  watch  its  effects  more  minutely,  i  had  formerly  used  the  satti- 
rated  alcoholic  tinct.  in  doses  of  twenty-five  to  forty  gtts.  three  or  four 
times  in  twenty-four  hours  for  an  adult,  combined  with  a  small  quantity 
of  water.  This  would  often  produce  a  burning  sensation  in  the  stomachi 
or  extreme  nausea  soon  after  taking  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  patient  was 
alk)wed  free  fX>tations  of  ^^ter  gruel,  or  other  liquids  which  would  obvi* 
ate  or  prevent  those  unpleasant  symptoms.  The  catharsis  often  follow^ 
ine,  I  would  check  by  opium,  suspending  the  iodine  for  a  while,  and  the 
other  disturbing  effects  would  subside  after  the  bowels  had  been  iboroughly  * 
evacuated.  To  prevent  catharsis,  I  combined  the  tinct.  with  a  smali 
quantity  of  laudanum,  which  would  effectually  prevent  it,  and  lessen  its 
specific  effects.  But  I  was  frequently  obliged  to  suspend  the  article  for 
a  time,  and  resort  to  othpr  means,  i  have  used  iodine  for  scirrhus, 
chronic  inflammation  and  enlargements,  arthritic  inflammation,  in  some 
cases  of  subacute  inflammation,  and  often  in  derangements  of  the  system 
the  sequela  of  acute  and  sub-actite  inflammation.  The  tincture  I  now  use 
is  madet^  adding  26  grains  of  iodine  to  Si.  off.  alcohol,  which  I  prefer 
to  the  stronger,  as  it  less  frequently  disturbs  the  system.  I  also  have 
found  its  external  use  in  chronic  enlargements  of  the  joints,  glandular  en- 
largements, &c.  attended  with  hdppy  effect.  I  have  used,  likewise,  ex* 
ternally,  th^  tincture  largely  diluted  with  soft  water,  to  change  the  secre- 
tions of  mucous  surfaces  in  cases  of  chronic  ophthalmia  and  leucorrhoea. 
Sometimes  ttie  tincture  undiluted  was  found  preferable.  The  iodine 
internally,  with  the  unguentum  hydriodat  potass,  externally'^*  completely 
cored  one  case  of  opacity  of  the  cornea  of  long  standing,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  a  single  case  of  incipient  cataract.  Since  I  removed  to  this 
place  (three  years  since),  I  have  bad  frequent  opportunity  of  using  iodioa 
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in  various  chronic  affections  as  exhibited  from  time  to  time  among  ilie 
inmates  of  the  State  pauper  establishment.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
foreigners  that  enter  this  house  are  afflicted  with  some  chronic  disease, 
often  of  years  standing  ;  consequently  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
iodine  in  some  form  almost  every  week  of  my  prai*tice.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  many  cases  when  other  medicines  have  failed,  though  a  large 
share  of  these  patients  will  not  persist  in  its  use  as  directed,  or  will  leave 
the  house  after  becoming  in  a  measure  restored.  In  some  cases  of  chro- 
nic rheumatism,  it  has  done  more  than  all  other  medicines  in  my  liands ; 
indeed)  in  two  or  three  cases,  its  internal  and  external  use  has  succeeded 
after  bark,  guaiacum,  actasa,  and  colcbicum,  have  failed.  In  patients  of 
hydropic  diathesis  of  long  standing,  it  has  in  two  or  three  instances  sue* 
ceeded  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  Here  I  found  tlie  un- 
guentum  bydriod.  potass,  useful  as  an  adjuvant.  I  have  used  iodine  suc- 
cessfully in  small  doses  repeated  two  or  three  times  daily  in  cbrooic 
hepatitis,  where  mercury,  conium,  sanguinaria,  and  various  other  articles, 
bad  been  for  a  long  time  ineffectually  used.  In  these  cases  I  ought  to 
mention  that  unguentum  tart,  antimony  or  hydriodat.  potass,  were  abo 
employed. 

Although  iodine  promotes  digestion,  restores  appetite,  and  induces 
healthy  action  when  no  other  medicines  are  used,  still  I  do  not  consider 
it  tontc  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  so  viewed.  We  often  witness  these  happy  effects  from 
articles  which  n6  one  would  call  tonic.  Emetics,  cathartics,  and  even 
venesection  have  done  all  this,  and  yet  no  one  supposes  them  tonic.  As 
a  deobstruent  I  have  found  it  second  to  no  one  I  have  used  in  many  of 
the  diseases  mentioned.  Like  mercury,  it  needs  close  watching,  and 
the  system  in  many  cases  needs  preparing  for  its  use,  by  emetics,  ca- 
thartics, general  or  local  depletion.  Tonics  I  have  often  found  excdlent 
adjuvants.  I  have  found  it  well  to  suspend  its  use  for  awhile  in  roaiqr 
cases.  I  have  someumes,  when  wishing  to  make  a  sudden  and  powerfiil 
impression  on  a  system  insusceptible  to  it  in  ordinary  doses,  increased 
the  dose  twice  or  thrice,  or  suspended  its  use,  and  given  in  its  stead 
ammon.  tincture  of  guaiacum,  or  capsicum,  and  then  commenced  with  a 
medium  dose,  when  it  would  have  the  desired  effect.  I  have  used  it 
less  frequently  in  diseases  of  children.  In  scrofula,  and  where  the  we* 
•enteric  glands  are  involved,  it  has  done  good.  From  its  effects  in 
changing  diseased  action  atid  promoting  health  by  secretion  when  applied 
to  mucous  surfaces  and  phagedenic  ulcers^  I  should  suppose  it  might  be 
useful  in  many  cases  where  nitras  argenti  or  nitras  hydrargyri  are  indi- 
cated. I  might  mention  cases  where  I  have  used  it  for  months  before 
any  decided  effects  were  produced,  but  at  last  was  grati6ed  to  witness  a 
restoration  to  health.  In  many  cases  it  has  done  no  good  (and  perhaps 
no  positive  injury),  where  I  have  varied  its  doses  and  usea  such  adjo> 
vants  as  I  thought  were  indicated.     After  all,"it  is  no  panacea. 

I  have  used  it  in  a  single  case  of  chorea,  which  I  will  copy  (rem  mj 
case-book  without  note  or  comment. 

S.  C,  let.  16,  robust  constitution  ;  has  always  enjoyed  good  health ; 
was  growing  rapidly.  Patient,  three  weeks  since,  observed  a  tremor  of 
his  left  hand)  which  soon  disabled  him  from  usii^  it.     Spasms  f 
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and  extended  to  the  head,  and  affected  the  muscles  of  the  ear,  eye, 
mouth,  side  and  leg  of  the  left  side,  while  the  right  side  continued  free 
from  spasm,  but  not  a  sufficient  ballast  for  the  left.  Patient  unable  to 
stand  or  sit  without  clinging  to  something  for  support.  Pulse  40,  inter- 
mittent ;  tongue  slightly  coated  ;  appetite  and  digestion  good.  Difficult 
to  tell  the  cause  ;  perhaps  extraction  or  irritation  of  a  tooth,  or  fatigue. 
Prescribed  drastic  purgatives  with  calomel,  which  were  continued  for 
some  time,  producing  four  or  five  evacuations  daily  ;  also  frequent  un- 
guent, tart.  ant.  to  be  rubbed  upon  the  spine  of  the  neck  (one  or  two  of 
which  were  tender  to  the  touch.) 

Oct.  1 . — Patient  no  better,  although  purgatives  and  counter-irritants 
have  been  constantly  used.  Pulse,  tongue,  and  appetite,  as  before. 
Prescribed  R.  Ext.  conium,  5j.  Ferri  Rub.  Oxyd.  3ij.  M.  f.  No.  60. 
Take  two,  three  times  a  day. 

13tb. — ^No  better.  Discharges  from  the  spine  continue  ;  slight  nar- 
cosis from  the  pills.  Prescribed  Liq.  Ars.  Potass.  6  gtts.  in  place  of  the 
pui^atives,  three  times  a  day. 

18tb.— 'Pulse  50,  more  regular  ;  tongue  natural  ;  spasms  continue  as 
before.  Continue  Liq.  Ars.  Potass.,  and  take  in  lieu  of  the  conium  pill 
one  composed  of  Pulv.  Opii.  Bi-  Gum  Camphor,  Bij*  Ipecac,  Bj« 
M.  f.  20. 

30th. — Pulse  52,  irregular ;  spasms  as  before.  Omit  former  prescrip-' 
tion,  and  take  twenty-five  drops  tincture  iodine  in  a  tumbler  of  water, 
three  tiin<9s  a  day  ;  also  a  pill  of  Aloes  and  Rbei  and  Sapo  q.  s.  to  open 
bowels,  twice  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Nov.  8tb. — Patient  improves  ;  pulse  70  and  regular  ;  spasms  some- 
what abated. 

12th. — Patient  still  improves ;  medicine  continued. 

28th. — Patient  free  from  spasm;  able  to  walk  a  mile  and  attend  school ; 
discontinue  medicine. 

During  the  month  of  March,  in  consequence  of  severe  exercise  with 
an  attack  of  infiuenza,  spasms  commenced  as  before,  with  the  same  irre- 
gularis of  pulse,  when  the  iodine  with  the  laxatives  were  again  adminis- 
tered and  continued  three  weeks,  and  the  patient  was  restored  to  health 
and  is  at  present  able  to  labor  as  usual. 

I  have  narrated  more  minutely  than  I  intended  my  experience  in  the- 
use  of  iodine,  which  I  send  you  more  for  the  sake  of  eliciting  further 
remarks  than  presenting  anything  novel  in  practice. 

fFintonhury^  Conn.  May  18t&,  1835.  D.  H.  Hubbard. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  VENTILATION  IN  SLEEPING  APARTMENTS. 

To  the  Edilor  of  the  Boeton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  you  have  published  an  interesting 
account  of  the  sudden  attack  of  a  number  of  inmates  in  the  boarding 
bouse  attached  to  Bussey's  factory  at  Dedham.  The  disease,  judging 
from  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Jackson,  seems  an  aggravated  form  of 
typhous  fever,  sucfa  as  usually  has  taken  the  name  of  jail  fever — and  it 
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may  well  atiiraken  (bcrinquiry  whether  the  cause,  if  more  carefully  ia?es- 
tigated,  woqld  not  be  found  in  the  crowding  together  of  so  many  people 
as  were  there,  in  ill-ventilated  sleeping  apartments.  The  pa^  winter,  as 
we  all  know,  has  been  long  and  dreary,' and  much  of  the  time  such  as  to 
make  it  extremely  unpleasant  to  have  windows  open  ;  and  it  should  be 
ascertained  wbeiner  the  sleeping  rooms  at  this  bouse  have  not  been 
without  6res,  and  also  badly  ventilated.  It  was  too  early  to  look  for  the 
source  of  the  disease  from  miasm,  generated  from  the  earth.  If  typhous 
fever  ever  arises  from  such  a  source,  it  could  not  be  while  the  earth  was 
locked  up  by  frost,  or  even  while  it  was  too  cold  to  excite  vegetation. 

But  whether  this  was  the  cause  in  the  particular  instance  of  which  we 
speak,  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  is  a  fertile  source  of  typhous  fever. 
There  is  nothing  more  often  neglected  than  ventilation  of  sleeping  apart- 
ments— nothing  more  important  to  health  ;  for  better  would  it  be  to  sleep 
under  a  tent  in  the  open  air,  with  all  the  risk  of  taking  cold,  than  to  sleep 
night  after  night  with  others  in  a  close  room,  without  each  day  opening 
the  room  to  the  influences  of  the  external  air.  This  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  overseers  of  factories  and  their  operatives. 
It  is  confinement  enough,  in  all  reason,  that  the  operatives  are  compelled 
to  submit  to,  in  being  conflned  day  by  day  in  close  rooms  at  their  work, 
without  being  huddled  together  at  night  in  close,  unventilated  rooms. 
There  certainly  can  be  no  need  of  citing  instances  of  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  course  spoken  of.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Old  Bailey  sessions, 
where  so  many  were  made  sick  from  this  cause.  Indeed,  the  instances 
of  it  are  not  rare  in  other  establishments,  in  almshouses  and  boarding 
schools,  where  many  people  are  confined  together ;  and  no  doubt  many 
of  the  cases  of  typhus  in  private  families  might  be  traced  to  tbe  same 
source. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  account  for  tbe  fact,  but  it  is  so,  that  the  confine- 
ment of  many  animals  of  the  same  kind  in  close  apartments  will  generate 
poisonous  influences.  No  farmer  ever  thinks  of  confining,  or  even  keep* 
ing  together,  a  large  number  of  sheep  in  the  open  air ;  for  experience 
has  long  since  taught  him  that  the  effect  is  the  bringing  on  the  disease 
known  to  him  by  the  name  of  the  rot,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
febrile  a^ection,^  with  a  strong  determination  to  the  liver. 

We  aH  know  how  common  an  attendant  typhus  is  of  the  camp,  and 
bow  aggravated,  too,  are  the  cases  when  they  occur.  We  know,  also, 
how  much  more  apt  typhus  is  to  spread  and  become  contagious  in  the 
winter,  while  our  houses  are  shu't  up,  than  in  the  summer,  while  free 
ventilatidb  is  permitted. 

But  there  can  be  no  need  of  saying  more.  The  purpose  is  to  excite 
inqjuiry  with  respect  to  the  Dedbam  cases,  rather  than  to  write  a  disser* 
tation  on  tbe  subject  ;  and  if  this  be  attained,  the  object  of  this  commu- 
nication will  be  answered.  T.  P. 

Boston^  May  26,  1835.  .  ^ 
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MASSACHUSETTS    MEDICAL    SOCIETY. 

The  weather  being  favorable,  on  Wednesday  last,  May  27th,  an  unusual 
number  of  medical  gentlemen,  from  all  sections  of  the  Commonwealth, 
assembled  at  the  usual  hour  at  the  Atheneeum,  in  this  city.  Afler  the 
meeting  was  organized,  the  records  of  the  last  anniversary  were  read. 
But  very  little  interest  was  manifested  for  things  past  and  gone — the 
members  being  such  prompt  paymasters  that  they  busied  themselves  prin^ 
cipally  in  liquidating  their  assessments  in  a  lower  apartment.  A  few 
strangers  only  were  present  at  this  particular  juncture.  When  the  scru- 
tineers, Drs.  Adams,  Wellington,  need,  Stimson  and  Holyoke,  were 
chosen,  with  reference  to  collecting  votes  for  counseHors,  Dr.  Orr  re- 
marked that  there  were  more  counsellors  in  Plymouth  district  than  in 
Bristol,  although  the  latter  had  a  greater  population.  The  number  in 
Bristol,  therefore,  was  increased.  Before  the  balloting  commenced,  the 
president  rightly  required  the  votes  to  be  received  by  the  scrutineers 
within  the  hall,  and  not  in  adjacent  rooms  and  passages,  as  had  been  here- 
tofore practised.  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  business,  a  second  com- 
mittee of  scrutineers  was  raised,  consisting  of  Drs.  Storer  of  Boston, 
Bartlett  of  New  Bedford,  and  Stedman  of  Chelsea.  The  following  gen- 
tlemen were  then  elected  counsellors  in  the  several  departments. 

Firtt  Deparlmentj  Suffolk.— J amea  Jackson,  John  C.  Warren,  George 
C.  Shattuck,  Walter  Channing,  Jacob  Bigelow,  George  Hay  ward,  Enoch 
Hale,  Zabdiel  B.  Adams,  John  Ware,  David  Osgood,  Edward  Reynolds, 
John  Homans,  Woodbridge  Strong,  John  Jeffries,  Jerome  V.  C.  Smith, 
George  W.  Otis,  Jr.  J.  Greely  Stevenson,  Joseph  W.  M'Kean. 

Second  Department^  £Mear.— Joseph  Kittredge,  Jeremiah  Spofford, 
Abel  L.  Peirson,  Andrew  Nichols,  Edward  L.  Coffin,  Samuel  Johnson, 
Thomas  Manning,  Richard  S.  Spofford,  Calvin  Briggs,  Rufus  Longley, 
Dean  Robinson. 

T%ird  Department. — Rufus  Wyman,  Thomas  Bucklin,  John  Walton, 
Abraham  R.  Thompson,  Timothy  Wellington,  Zadoc  Howe,  William  J. 
Walker,  John  C.  Dalton,  Ephraim  Buck,  Josiah  Bartlett,  Daniel  Swao, 
John  O.  Green. 

Fourth  Department.-^Stepheu  Bachelder,  John  Green,  Edward  Flint, 
Benjamin  F.  Heywood,  Charles  W.  Wilder,  Amos  Parker,  George  Wil- 
lard,  Gustavus  D.  Peck. 

F^  Department.— Joseph  H.  Flint,  Alpheus  F.  Stone,  Stephen  W. 
Williams,  jLevi  W.  Humphreys,  Elisha  Mather,  Bela  B.  Jones. 

Sixth  Deporfmeftf.— William  H.  Tyler,  Henry  H.  Childs,  Asa  G. 
Welch,  Royal  Fowler,  Robert  Worthington,  Alfred  Perry,  Hubbard 
Bartlett. 

Seventh  D^Hmeftf.— Nathaniel  Miller,  John  Bartlett,  Samuel  Bug- 
bee,  Robert  Thazter,  Jeremy  Stimson,  Ebenezer  Alden,  Noah  Fifield. 

E^hih  Department,— Hector  Orr,  Nathan  Hay  ward,  Ezekiel  Thaxter, 
Paul  L.  Nichols^  Noah  Whitman^  Charles  Macomber. 
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JfifUh  Denariment. — Alexander  Read,  William  C.  Whittredge,  Andrew 
Mackie,  Caleb  Swan,  Menzies  R.  Randall. 

Tenth  Department. — Joseph  Sampson,  Aaron  Cornish,  Paul  Swift, 
Jonathan  Leonard,  Jr. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  1  o'clock,  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  read  a  discoarae 
'  on  Self'limited  Diseases,  He  prefaced  his  remarks  with  some  observa- 
tions on  the  death  of  the  late  Vice-President,  Dr.  Dizwell  ;  and  adverted 
also  in  a  feeling  manner  to  the  demise  of  Drs.  Benjamin  L.  Oliver  and 
Ezra  Starkweather,  whose  characters  conferred  honor  on  the  Society  of 
which  they  had  been  prominent  and  useful  members. 

Those  diseases  which  were  considered  by  the  speaker  as  self-limited, 
were  such  as  invariably  run  their  course,  governed  by  their  own  peculiar 
laws,  unaltered  and  almost  uninfluenced  by  the  administration  of  medi- 
cine. Measles,  scarlatina,  smallpox,  erysipelas  and  typhous  fever,  belong 
to  this  class.  Although  we  took  notes  from  the  commencement,  we  feel 
ourselves  wholly  inadequate  to  report  the  discourse.  Whenever  it  is 
published,  an  analytical  review  will  be  presented  to  our  readers.  As  a 
whole,  it  was  decidedly  the  most  able  and  the  most  valuable  practical 
paper  which  has  been  read  on  any  former  anniversary.  Dr.  B.  acquit- 
ting himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  very  large  and  attentive  literary 
audience. 

Some  modifications  of  the  by-laws  were  effected,  but  the  time  of  din- 
ing having  arrived,  other  alterations,  contemplated  by  several  gentlemen, 
were  necessarily  omitted  till  another  opportunity.  The  dinner  at  Faneuil 
Hall  covered  considerable  extent  of  tables  ;  had  it  not  have  been  for  the 
feast  of  reason,  there  being  no  flow  of  soul,  it  might  have  been  profession- 
ally denominated  spare  diet.  Being  unfavorably  located  for  observing  the 
guests,  it  is  impossible  to  designate  the  strangers  who  partook  of  the  So- 
ciety's hospitalities. 

On  the  following  day,  Thursday,  the  28th,  the  newly-elected  Counsel- 
lors assembled  at  the  Athensum  for  the  choice  of  executive  officers,  hear^ 
ing  reports,  and  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  for  the  year 
ensuing. 

The  following  gbntlemen  were  elected  to  the  respective  offices  prefixed 
to  their  names. 

President,— John  C.  Warren,  M.D. 

Ftce-PreMdMit.— Nathaniel  Miller,  M.D. 

Corresponding  Secretary, — ^Enoch  Hale,  M.D. 

Recording  Secretary. — ^John  Horaans,  M.D. 

Treasurer. — Walter  Channing,  M.D. 

lAbrarian. — David  Osffood,  M.D. 

Censors  First  Medicai  District  and  for  the  Socie^  at  large, — ^W.  J. 
Walker,  John  Homans,  A.  L.  Peirson,  John  Ware,  £dward  Reynolds. 

Censors  Second  Medical  District. — JohA  Green,  Benj.  F.  Hayward^ 
Edward  Flint,  Charles  W.  Wilder,  Benjamin  Pond. 

Censors  I%ird  Medical  District.— Stephen  W.  Williams,  Elisha  Mar 
ther,  Atherton  Clark,  David  Bemts,  Bela  B.  Jones. 

Censors  Fourth  Medical  District.— WlWiam  H.  Tyler,  Orin  Wright, 
Alfred  Perry,  Robert  Worthington,  Asa  G.  Welch. 

Committee  on  Publications. — Enoch  Hale,  Jr.  John  Ware,  Joseph  W. 
McKean. 

dmmittee  on  Res^naiians. — Walter  Channing,  Zabdiel  B.  Adams^ 
Solomon  D.  Townsend. 
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Dr.  Samuel  Bugbee  was  elected  by  ballot  to  read  the  next  annual 
diseourse. 

LECTURES  AT  THE  EYE  INFIRMARY. 

BT  JOHN  JEFFRIES,  M.D. 

That  extensive  and  important  class  of  diseases^  known  under  the  general 
term  of  Fistula  Lachrjmalis,  formed  the  subject  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
last  lecture.  After  adverting  to  the  misapplication  of  the  term  designed 
to  include  dbeases  so  various  in  their  situation  and  most  prominent  cha- 
racters, Dr.  Jeffries  proceeded  to  consider  these  diseases  under  three 
Senecal  divisions.  1st.  Diseases  of  the  lachrymal  gland  and  excretory 
ucts.  2d.  Affections  of  the  puncta  and  horizontal  passages.  3d.  Dis- 
eases of  the  sac  and  nasal  duct.  Each  of  these  divisions  received  a  se- 
parate and  careful  examination,  with  a  description  of  the  various  morbid  . 
affections  to  which  each  particular  part  or  organ  is  liable.  The  appro- 
priate treatment  for  these  various  affections  was  described  in  detail  with 
an  accuracy  and  clearness,  which  could  only  result  from  an  extensive  and 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  The  remarks  upon  inflammation 
and  tumor  oT  the  lachrymal  gland  were  aptly  illustrated  by  the  history  of 
a  case,  in  which  the  inflammation  (caused  by  permanent  obstruction  of 
the  ducis)  was  followed  by  fistulous  openings  at  the  external  and  internal 
canthi.     These  openings  discharged  an  aqueous  or  serous  fluid. 

The  distinction  between  epiphora  and  stillicidium  was  pointed  out,  and 
the  various  causes  which  may  give  rise  to  the  latter  affection  were  enu- 
merated. Of  the  morbid  affections  of  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct^ 
it  was  observed  that  they  require  a  careful  discrimination  in  order  to  lead 
to  a  correct  treatment.  For  that  purpose,  a  subdivision  of  these  com- 
plaints was  recommended  by  the  lecturer,  each  of  which  received  a  dis- 
tinct notice.  After  which.  Dr.  Jeffries  spoke  at  length  of  the  various 
methods  of  operation  to  restore  a  passage  for  the  tears  in  cases  of  true 
fistula  lachrymalis,  in  which  there  is  always  a  permanent  obstruction,  and 
in  some  cases  obliteration,  of  the  nasal  duct.  In  doing  this,  he  gave  the 
result  of  his  reflection  and  experience  in  cases  which  had  fallen  under  his 
own  observation  ;  and  also  referred  to  cases  of  patients  who  had  been 
presented  to  the  class,  during  the  course. 

This  opportunity  was  improved  to  exhibit  and  explain  the  different  in- 
^ruments  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  employed  by  ophthalmic 
surgeons  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  passage  into  the  nose.  Among 
others  was  the  gold  tube  or  canula  of  Dupuytren,  the  celebrated  surgeon 
formerly  of  the  Hotel  Dieu. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 

Connected  with  this  university  is  a  school  of  medicine,  which  thus  far 
has  maintained  the  highest  rank,  and  become  the  most  eminently  distin- 
guished of  any  in  the  country.  Associated  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rush 
were  men  of  rare  qualifications,  who  sustained  through  their  own  life  time 
the  elevated  character  which  the  institution  had  justly  acquired.  But 
when  they  left  the  stage,  others  were  called  in  from  time  to  time  to  occupy 
chairs  in  departments  made  illustrious  by  the  untiring  labors  of  those 
bright  luminaries  of  scieqce,  whose  names  and  whose  doctrines  reflect 
honor  on  the  land  of  their  nativity.    But  the  best  constructed  nmchinery 
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becomes  disordered  by  time,  and  human  learning,  like  a  garment,  some- 
times goes  out  of  fashion,  however  much  it  might  once  have  been  prized. 
So  it  is  with  the  great  school  of  Philadelphia,  if  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
the  representations  of  one  who  has  been  long  identified  with  its  opera- 
tions. We  have  been  led  to  these  general  reflections  by  the  perusal  of 
a  closely  printed  pamphlet  of  sixty  pages,  8v(>. — entitled  '^  An  appeal  to 
the  publicj  and  especiiilly  to  the  medical  publicyfrom  the  proceedings  of  the 
TSrustees  of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  vacating  the  chair  of  Materia 
Medicd  and  Pharmacy,  ny  John  Redman  Coxe,  M.D.^^  From  child- 
hood we  have  been  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Dr.  Coxe — and  we  still 
read  them  with  pleasure  as  well  as  profit.  In  the  beginning,  therefore,  we 
are  heartily  disposed  to  sympathise  with  him  in  any  misfortune  that  is 
calculated  to  embitter  the  old  age  of  a  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  the 
usefulness  and  happiness  of  others. 

There  is,  lamentable  as  it  must  appear,  a  growing  disposition  to  treat 
gray  hairs  with  less  respect  than  formerly.  Instead  of  that  firmness  of 
purpose  once  characteristic  of  the  government  in  seminaries  of  learning, 
pupils  too  oden  now  rule  their  aged  preceptors  by  the  terrors  of  mobo- 
cracy,  and,  in  open  violation  of  all  good  precedents,  dictate  both  to  trus- 
tees and  teachers  what  will  most  contribute  4o  their  pleasure,  without 
regard  to  order,  law,  or  the  common  principles  of  justice.  The  pupils 
and  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  will  rue  the  day  they 
pretended  to  decide  upon  the  value  of  a  professor's  lectures,  which,  be- 
mg  above  the  standard  of  their  mental  developments,  were  in  their  opinioa 
good  for  nothing  at  all.  Accordingly,  the  venerable  Dr.  Coxe^  who  has 
taught  with  success  since  1809,  was  without  ceremony  disgraced,  if  the 
act  by  which  he  was  turned  out  of  office  can  have  such  an  efTect. 

We  trust  the  doctor  will  circulate  this  appeal  as  extensively  as  possi- 
ble. If  there  is  such  corruption,  insincerity  and  rotten-heartedness  in 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  School,  as  depicted  in  the  publication  before 
us — fate  speed  it&  overthrow.  We  shall  not  only  trumpet  her  downfall  as 
an  imperious  duty,  but  shall  mourn  over  the  departed  greatness  of  thai 
Eden  in  which  Kush,  Shippen,  Kuhn,  Wistar  and  Dorsey  tilled  the 
ground  that  now  yields  bitter  fruits^  wild  vines  and  worthless  flowers. 


Death  by  Qaackery. — The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  mentions  the  death  of 
a  gentleman  in  Kensington,  caused  by  a  course  of  Thomsonian  steaming 
and  high  stimulation,  which  he  was  induced  to  undergo  on  account  of  a 
slight  rheumatic  afi*ection  of  one  of  his  legs.  The  case  so  nearly  resem- 
bles those  which  are  continually  taking  place  in  difl^erent  parts  of  our 
country,  that  particulars  need  not  be  related.  It  is  said  to  be  the  second 
ease  of  the  kind  that  has  occurred,  within  a  few  weeks,  to  one  of  the  phy- 
sicians who  were  called  in  after  the  murder  had  been  committed. 


Stethoscopic. — Is  it  true,  asks  an  intelligent  country  physician,  that 
gentlemen  are  deceiving  themselves  with  regard  to  the  real  merits  of  the 
stethoscope  ^  In  answer,  we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  no 
one  knows  less  about  it,  from  actual  personal  observation,  than  ourselves. 
Abiding,  however,  by  the  good  judgment  and  discrimination  of  the  first 
men  in  the  first  circld  of  professional  eminence,  we  feel  bound  to  believe 
that  the  stethoscope  has  not  been  over-rated.  In  this  city,  certainly,  it 
has  become  an  indispensable  auxiliary — without  which ,  many  diseases 
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coDoealed  within  recesses  of  the  thorax  could  not  be  detected.  If  some 
of  our  ihanj  correspondentSy  who  from  long  practice  are  competent  to 
judge  of  the  nicest  distinctions  of  sound,  will  favor  the  Journal  with  a 
paper  on  the  advantages  of  stethoscopic  experience  to  the  general  practi- 
tioner,  though  the  same  thing  has  been  done  repeatedly  by  several  co- 
temporaries,  it  will  confer  a  favor  on  one  who  is  solicito.us  to  make  him- 
self useful  to  his  patients. 


(Jountry  HoepitaU. — Were  hospitals  established  in  the  shire  towns  of 
the  several  counties  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  gratuitous  relief  of  the 
poor,  upon  the  plan  of  provincial  hospitals  in  England  and  France,  they 
would  soon  be  regarded  with  interest,  and  receive  that  support  from  the 
communit;^  which  all  benevolent  efforts  for  the  melioration  of  the  upfortu- 
nate  readily  command  from  a  christian  people.  Some'  central  point  to 
which  those  seeking  surgical  advice  might  repair,  seems  to  be  called  for. 
Operators  in  the  interior  are  scarce.  Beside  giving  their  services,  they 
are  not  unfrequently  called  upon  to  make  further  personal  sacrifices,  in 
relation  to  the  comfort  of  indigent  patients,  altogether  incompatible  with 
tbe  proper  discharge  of  duties  they  owe  th^ir  own  families.  Country 
hospitals  must  be  established,  if  the  philanthropic  are  truly  desirous  of 
securing  the  greatest  amount  of  medical  aid,  gratuitously,  for  the  poor. 


Copland^s  Dictionary. — We  understand  that  the  three  Parts  to  com- 
•plete  this  work  will  be  supplied  by  the  new  proprietor,  Mr.  DuflT  Green, 
of  Washington  city.  No.  S*  is  in  press,  and  will  be  issued  immediately 
after  the  last  sheets  are  received  from  Eiigland.  Mr.  Samuel  Colman, 
of  this  city,  will  probably  act  as  general  agent  for  New  England  and  the 
State  of  New  York. 


Medical  Inetiiute  of  Philadelphia.  — Having  for  its  object  the  improve- 
noDt  of  medical  education  in  the  United  States,  this  institution  was  or- 
ganized in  1817,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Chapman.  In  1828,  the  fol- 
k>wing  notice  was  given  of  it  in  Desilver's  Directory — The  course  of 
instruction  lasts  for  a  whole  year,  beginning  about  the  first  or  second 
Monday  of  April,  and  ending  about  the  last  of  March.  More  particulars 
will  be  given  when  they  are  obtained. 


'  DUHnclion. — Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  extensively  known  to  the  professional 
world,  has  been  recently  elected  a  fellow  of  the  London  College  of 
Bbysicians.  

Medical  Reform  in  England. — ^According  to  Mr.  Warburton's  bill  for 
the  regulation  of  apothecaries,  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  compound 
medicine,  but  will  be  entitled  to  receive  10s.  fee,  or  as  low  as  6s.  if  they 
think  fit,  for  each  visit.  The  medicines  they  prescribe  are  to  be  provided 
and  compounded  by  chemists,  who,  previous  to  so  doing,  must  undergo  a 
rigid  examination,  to  show  that  they  are  duly  qualified. 


Varioloid. — A  case  of  varioloid  has  occurred  in  one  of  the  hotels  at 
Northampton,  Mass. 
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Batamcdl  Lectures. — Dr.  Hallf  well  known  to  some  of  our  readera,  ii 
about  commencinjr  a  course  of  Botanical  lectures  in  the  rooms  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History,  Montreal. 

£RRATA.^Page  256, 12th  line  from  bottom,  for  ^  2d  eye  ioothy^  read,  a^per  riflht 
dd  (meaning  the  third  from  the  centre  of  the  upper  jaw),  or,  that  which  is  usuuly 
called  the  eye-tooth ;— «nd,  same  line,  for  "  and  also  its  neighbor^"  read,  and  also 
its  neighbor's  crown. 

To  Correspondents. — ^  Thoughts  on  Phthisis  Pulmonalis,**  and  the  history 
of  a  case  of  Lithotomy,  will  be  inserted  next  week. 

Died— At  Port  Mahon,  Dr.  Russell  B.  Hubbard,  U.  S.  N.,  son  of  Prof.  T.  Hub- 
bard, of  New  Haven,  Ct  aged  29. 

Whole  number  ordeaths  In  Boston  for  the  week  ending  May  30, 90.    Males.  9— Females,  11. 

or  ulcers  on  the  lungs,  1— pleurisy  fever,  9— paralytic,  l^scarlet  fev«r,  9-HlroMy  on  the  bimin,  1— 
inflammacion  of  the  bo>»el8, 1— gravel,  1— child-bed,  1— quinsy,  l—deblUty,  1— aheceaa,  1— consump- 
tion, 1— lung  fever,  l—dlsease  of  the  head,  l^accidental,  1— old  age,  1^ 

-  ■  _  ■^r-^g=ag 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

MEDICAL  INSTRUCTION, 

Thb  subscribers  have  associated  for  the  porpose  of  giving  Medical  Instruction  on  the  following 
terms:— 

Convenient  Rooms  well  fhrnished,  with  access  to  a  good  Medical  Library,  and  the  necessary  ftci- 
lities  for  demonstrative  Anatomy  and  Surreal  operations. 

The  privilege  of  attending  at  the  almshouse  and  a  private  hoepital,  now  in  sncceasAil  operatloa, 
together  with  the  important  cases,  both  in  physic  and  sargery,  which  ocenr  In  a  preUy  extensive  pri« 
vate  practice.    Tenns~$50  a  year.  JOSEPH  ft.  FLINT, 

ELISRA  MATHER, 
NoaTBAMrron,  Mass.  AUSTIN  FLINT. 

fjl^  Instruction  in  modem  Dentistry  will  be  given  for  a  small  additional  compensntion. 
May  13.  eopBm 

PHILOSOPHICAL    APPARATUS. 

JOSEPH  RROWN,  of  the  late  firm  of  RROWN  &  PEIRCE,  87  Washington  Street,  up  stairs,  mann- 
fkaures  and  keeps  constantly  for  sale,  a  large  variety  of  apparatus,  illustrative  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  science,  as  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  Electricity,  Galvanism,  Magnetism ; 
Optics  or  Models  of  the  Eye,  and  Acoustics  or  Models  of  the  Ear,  two  beautifbl  pieces  of  appaiatns 
(devised  by  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  M.D.),  of  great  worth  to  the  medical  student  and  anatomical  lectoiaK. 
All  the  above  articles  are  manufactured  of  the  besw  of  materials,  and  In  a  thorough  manner. 
Models  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Medical  Journal. 
BittUm^  Mof  6, 1835.  3t. 

WILLIAM  WILET.  of  Baltimore,  mannfkcturer  of  Outlery  and  Surgical  Instmments,  No.  S3  Water 
Street,  Boston.    All  kinds  of  instrumenta^round  and  repaired.  3t. 

MEDICAL   AND  SURGICAL    EDUCATION. 
Thx  subscriber  continues  to  receive  medical  pupils  at  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  Chelsea, 
and  to  offer  them  the  following  advantages. 

The  institution  at  present  coniains  seventy  beds :  all  of  which  are  occupied  during  the  autainm  and 
winter  by  the  subjects,  both  of  medical  and  surgical  treatment.  The  number  of  patients  in  the  spriag 
and  summer  is  rather  less.  The  average  number  dally,  throughout  the  last  year,  was  l>stween  Hftf- 
five  and  slx^.  The  number  is  annually  increasing.  A  greater  variety  of  disease  is  thus  presentsd, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  those  hospitals  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  poor  of  any  city. 

The  students  have  unrestrained  access  to  these  cases  during  all  hours :  as  also  to  the  aztensiTS 
apothecary  shop  connected  with  the  esiablLsIiment. 

A  valuable  medical  library  is  offered  for  their  use. 

Facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  demonstrative  anatomy,  are  afforded  tiuongh  the  winter. 

The  students  are  provided  with  a  suiuble  apartment  in  the  hospital,  which  is  flimlahed  with  flial 
and  lights,  without  charge. 

Fees,  $50  a  year. 

Board  may  be  procured  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hoepital,  at  flrom  $9,50  to  $3,00  per  week. 
BoHon,  jSpril  91, 1835.  (April  99.--^)  C.  H.  STIBDlfAN. 

THB  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  h, 
CLAPP,  Jtt.  at  184  Washington  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  all  communications  must 
be  addressed,  po$t-paid.  It  is  also  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  each  Fait 
oontainingthe  weekly  numbers  of  the  preceding  month,  stitched  In  a  eov6r.—Price  •3j00  a  y«ar  in 
advance,  $3,50  after  three  months,and  $4,00  if  not  paid  within  the  yemr.^ETei3r  seventh  copy,fr«lif* 
—Postage  the  lame  m$  for  a  newspaper. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  TRIALS  ON  THE  EFFICACY  OF  REPEATED  PURGA- 
TIVES IN  TYPHOUS  FEVER. 

Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  was,  we  believe,  the  first  pbysiciao  who 
insisted  on  the  efficacy  of  purgative  medicines  as  a  principal  means  of 
cure  in  typhous  fever.  His  doctrine  has  been  adopted  by  many  practi- 
ttonefs ;  but  by  others,  and  particularly  by  the  French,  it  has  been  com*  / 
bated  as  a  method  which  is  incompatible  with  the  pathology  of  that  affec*  I 
tion.  In  order  to  aflbrd  means  for  deciding  this  question,  iiftportant  for  j 
the  value  of  the  truth  which  affirmative  decision  may  establish,  and  inte« 
resting  from  the  degree  of  attention  which  the  subject  has  so  long  excited, 
M.  Piedagnel  undertook  a  series  of  experiments  at  the  Hotel  Dieu^  which 
were  calculated  to  develop  an  answer  to  it,  and  he  certainly  has  conduct* 
ed  them  in  a  manner  which  is  well  designed  for  determining  the  true  value 
of  the^  purgative  method.  All  the  typhoid  fever  cases  which  be  treated^ 
were,  without  any  distinction  of  symptoms,  period  of  the  disease,  &c. 
submitted  to  the  action  of  purgatives  during  the  same  season.  The  num- 
ber of  patients  experimented  on  was  large,  and  no  other  active  remedies, 
such  as  bleeding  and  leeches,  were  applied,  these  being  avoided  in  order 
that  the  result  might  be  as  positive  as  possible.  We  now  present  our 
readers  with  an  analysis  of  the  paper  on  this  subject,  w^ich  M.  Piedagnel 
has  published  in  the  ISib  No.  of  the  French  Gazette  Midieale^  the 
paper  having  been  read  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  on  the  24th  of 
March. 

The  author  distinguishes  four  kinds  of  typhous  fever,  viz. 

1st.  Simple  typhus. 

2d.  Adynamic  typhoid  fever  ;  to  the  common  symptoms  are  superadd* 
ed  those  arising  from  a  considerable  alteration  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
consisting  in  numerous  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membranes  :  here  the 
abdominal  affection  becomes  promiuent,  and  the  patient  at  the  end  falls 
into  a  state  of  adynamia. 

3rd.  Ataxic  tophus  :  here  the  cerebral  symptoms  predoitiinate  ;  there 
is  a  peculiar  delirium,  pain  in  the  head  ;  the  senses  are  more  or  less  per- 
verted, and  the  muscles  contract,  &c. 

4ih.  Putrid  typhus  (fievre  typhoide  foudroyante)  ;  this  form  can  only 
be  likened  to  the  effects  of  poisoning  ;  in  three  or  four  days  the  patient 
dies,  and  the  autopsy  does  not  reveal  any  organic  alteration. 

Such  are  the  very  different  forms  of  typhous  fever  which  M.  Piedag- 
nel has  submitted  to  the  following  treatment. 

On  the  day  after  the  patient's  reception  into  the  Hotel  Dteu,  the  pur- 
ptives  were  immediately  administered,  when  the  symptoms  were  severe  ; 
if  not,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  quiet  for  one  or  two  days.     Whe    the 
18 
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treatment  was  commenced,  a  purgative  was  given  every  day,  or  every 
second  day,  according  to  circumstances.  The  patient  took  for  drink, 
water  sweetened  with  syrup  of  currants,  and  bis  diet  consisted  of  three 
bouillons  (weak  broth)  per  day.  This  regimen  was  invariably  pursued  ; 
and  the  raodiOcations  ol  the  treatment  were  very  simple.     Thus  when  a 

Gtient'  went  naturally  to  stool,  a  slight  purgative  only  was  administered, 
cases  where  a  gentle  purgative  produced  no  effect,  a  stronger  one  was 
immediately  given.  The  rumbling  sound  of  the  bowels,  and  particularly 
the  appearance  of  meteorismus,  were  an  indication  for  the  employment 
of  purgatives  still  more  energetic.  These  means  usually  produced  six 
to  ten  stools  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  some  cases  the  patients  were 
purged  only  once  or  iwice  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  ;  in  . 
others  ten  or  twelve  times ;  but  in  general  three  or  four  purgative  doses 
were  sufficient.  The  state  of  the  abdomen  never  furnished  any  contra- 
indication ;  thus  a  severe  pain  in  some  one  point  of  the  abdomen  generally 
yielded  to  the  first  or  second  purgative,  and  never  resisted  the  third.  The 
purgative  medicines  employed  were,  Eau  de  Seidlitz,  from  two  glasses 
to  one  or  two  bottles  ;  a  solution  of  one  or  two  ounces  of  Epsom  salts  ; 
castor  oil ;  calomel ;  and  croton  oil. 

On  comparing  the  results  obtained  by  M.  Piedagnel  with  those  ob- 
tained in  the  different  hospitals  of  Paris,  they  certainly  present  a  very 
favorable  aspect. 

From  the  1st  of  June  1834  to  the  1st  of  March  1835,  no  less  than 
134  cases  of  typhous  fever  were  treated  by  the  author  at  the  Hotel  DieUj 
all  exhibiting  m  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  peculiar  expression  of  the 
face,  state  of  the  mouth,  rales  muqueux  and  sibilant,  diarrhoea,  pain  of 
abdomen,  petechia  and  sudamina,  which  distinguish  that  affection. 

The  cases  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  categories  : 

1st.  Simple  Typhus. — 69  cases.  No  death.  Mean  duration  of  the 
disease  20^  days.  Mean  duration  of  treatment  13^  days.  Average 
number  of  purgatives  3|. 

2d.  Mynamic  Typhus.-^id  cases.  Cured,  39  ;  dead,  10.  Mean 
duration  of  the  disease  17^  days.  Mean  duration  of  treatmemt  10^  days. 
Average  number  of  purgatives  3. 

3rd.  Maxic  Typhus. — 16.  Cured,  7  ;  died,  9.  Mean  duration  of 
the  disease  29  days.  Mean  duration  of  treatment  19  days.  Average 
Dumber  of  purgatives  6J-. 

Hence  in  134  cases,  we  find  115  cured,  19  dead,  giving  the  propor- 
tion«of  mortality  as  1  to  7  yV  of  <be  cases  treated.  But  amongst  the  19 
deaths  M.  Piedagnel  enumerates  two  which  ought  not  strictly  to-  be  in- 
cluded ;  one,  cured  of  the  fever  and  on  full  diet  for  four  days,  was  cut 
off  by  a  double  pneumonia  }  the  other,  also  cured,  contracted  the  small- 
pox, which  terminated  in  death.  If  we  abstract  these  two  cases,  the 
general  mortality  will  be  very  nearly  1  to  8.  For  adynamic  typhus  the 
proportion  is  1  to  4xV»*— the  author  of  the  memoir  says  1  to  3^^,  but  he 
IS  evidently  mistaken.  Finally,  he  enumerates  amongst  the  ataxic  cases, 
the  only  two  examples  offievre  foudroyante  which  presented  themselves 
in  the  course  of  the  year  ;  hence  in  this  severe  form  the  cures  and  deaths 
may  be  accounted  exactly  equal. 
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Let  us  DOW  compare  these  proportions  with  the  result  of  the  practice 
of  MM.  Chomel  and  Bouillaud  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  and  La  Chariti  : 

Hotel  Dieu, 

PatienU.        Dead. 

In  1830 27  ^  8  —  1  to  3.375 

1831 56  —  16  —  1  to  3^ 

1832 23  —  5  —  lto4.6 

1833 30  —  10  —  lto3 

M  La  Chariti. 

Patients.        Dead. 
In  1834 31    —      5    —    lto6  1-6     . 

Thus  in  the  practfce  of  M.  Chomel  the  mortality  is  as  1  to  3.4871794. 
In  that  of  M.  Bouillaud,  or  rather  in  the  small  number  of  cases  reported 
by  him,  1  to  6.2  ;  and  in  that  of  M.  Piedagnel  as  1  to  7.052631578 
947368421.  (The  decimal  runs  to  this  great  length  before  it  begins  to 
repeat.) 

Hence  the  author  concludes  that  so  far  as  regards  the  mortality,  the 
treatment  of  typhous  fever  by  purgatives  is  superior  to  any  other  practised  | 
at  the  present  day  ;  but  it  is  extremely  fatiguing  for  the  patient,  and  re- 
quires extreme  care  on  the  part  of  the  physician.  The  most  frequent 
complications  with  which  it  may  be  reproached,  are  inflammations,  which 
sometimes  determine  death  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  very  rarely  find 
extensive  gangrene,  abscess,  meteorismus,  &c.  and  the  convalescence  is 
probably  less  prolonged. 

In  this  analysis  we  have  given  every  interesting  fact  presented  to  us  by 
the  author  of  the  paper. 

Presenting,  week  after  week,  as  we  are,  almost  without  intermission, 
analyses  or  notices  of  such  foreign  memoirs  as  this,  British  practitioners, 
who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sloihfulness  of  the  medical  officers 
in  our  own  public  charities,  and  with  the  paucity  of  useful  and  scientific 
information  that  issues  from  the  great  hospitals  of  England,  would  rend 
their  garments  with  grief  and  vexation  at  the  figure  which  this  country 
makes  in  the  arena  of  medicine,  if  they  did  not  entertain  a  firm  hope  that 
such  changes  were  at  hand,  as  roust  convert  those  institutions  from  sul« 
len  caves  of  disease,  into  temples  of  knowledge  and  health.  It  is  impos-  { 
sible  to  watch,  unmoved  by  strong  feelings,  on  the  one  hand  of  pleasure, 
and  on  the  other  of  indignation,  the  continued  evidences  of  talent,  infor- 
mation, and  industry,  which  are  at  work  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Freqcb  . 
metropolis  and  provinces,  and  the  absence  of  those  qualities,  with  rare  ; 
exceptions,  in  our  own.  The  contrast  is  more  than  melancholy,  and  so  / 
long  as  the  practice  y>ithin  those  institutions  in  Great  Britain  siinply  con- 
sists of  means  for  enlarging  profitable  individual  practice  without^  so  long 
will  they  remain  closed  storehouses  of  human  malady.  Our  hospitals 
inust,  ere  long,  be  filled,  on  a  new  principle  of  election,  by  able  practi* 
tioners,  whose  ample  remuneration  shall  be  derived  from  a  direct  and 
legitimate  fund,  and  whose  duties  to  the  patients,  to  the  profession,  and 
to  the  students,  will  be  fulfilled  only  by  paying  an  undivided  attention  to 
the  wants,  bodily  and  mental,  of  those  who  are  within  their  gates,  and 
discriminately  recording,  for  the  public  use,  the  facts  which  arise  in  the 
course  of  the  hospital  practice. 
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And  here  let  us  ask,  and  we  put  the  question  as  a  hint  well  worthy  of 
attention  in  the  fifty-two  county  towns  of  England,  how  much  longer  that 
monstrous  iniquity — that  practice  worthy  not  even  of  the  dark  ages — is 
to  be  suffered  to  exist  unreformed  in  our  provincial  hospitals  and  infinna- 
ries  from  mihin^  of  excluding  from  admission  to  the  hospital  practice — 
the  wards  and  the  theatres — the  unattached  medical  practitioners  of  the 
several  towns  in  which  those  hospitals  are  situated.  ^^  •S  word  in  seasotij 
how  good  U  if." — Lancet. 


THOUGHTS   ON   PHTHISIS   PULMONALIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — The  following  communication  is  at  your  disposal,  and,  if  it  shall 
have  the  effect  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  safety  of  a  large 
and  very  interesting  portion  of  the  community,  the  object  of  the  writer 
will  be  obtained.  Yours,  very  respectfully. 

MarshfieUj  JMay  25<&,  1835.  Charles  Macomber. 

Consumption  is  strictly  scrofula  of  the  conglobate  glands  of  the  lungs. 
Inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  iheir  investing  membrane  may  be  followed 
by  suppuration,  and  even  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  lungs  ;  but 
this  is  not  properly  consumption.  Patients  frequently  recover  from  dis* 
ease  of  this  nature. 

It  is  possible  that  patients  may  even  recover  from  strumous  glands,  or 
tubercles  of  the  lungs,  provided  they  be  few  in  number.  The  glands, 
having  become  inflamed  from  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  or  other 
causes,  produce  a  caseous  matter,  which  is  thrown  off  by  expectoration, 
and  the  remaining  ulcers,  like  scrofulous  ulcers  in  some  other  situations, 
through  vigor  of  constitution  are  healed  ;  but  more  frequently  ihe  tuber- 
cles are  nimierous,  or  become  so  in  progress  of  time,  and  the  constitution 
is  broken  down  by  the  protracted  operation  of  the  disease. 

Haemoptysis  is  not  the  cause  of  phthisis  ;  but  phthisis  is  often  the 
cause  of  haemoptysis.  Tubercles  weaken  the  lungs,  and  in  some  measure 
obstruct  the  circulation  through  them,  in  consequence  of  which  rup- 
ture of  the  vessels  ensues  from  any  little  excitement  on  the  lungs,  and 
blood  is  poured  out.  This  effusion  of  blood,  however,  is  sometimes 
salutary.  It  seems  to  be  nature^s  effort  to  lake  off  inflammation  from  the 
lungs  and  their  tubercles,  and  in  this  manner  may  protract  the  patient's 
life  ;  provided  the  effusion  be  not  such  as  to  excite  much  coughing. 

Catarrh  is  not  properly  the  cause  of  phthisis.  Phthisis,  however, 
evidently  disposes  the  lungs  to  catarrhal  affections  even  from  the  slightest 
changes  in  the  atmosphere.  These  changes  in  our  climate  are  greatly  to 
be  dreaded  by  the  patient  whose  lungs  are  oppressed  by  strumous  glands. 
May*  not  some  refuge  be  found  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  atmosphere? 

The  groundwork  of  consumption  is  sometimes  laid  in  infancy,  and 
sometimes  long  before,  in  the  depraved  constitution  of  progenitors.  In 
this  case  the  latent  disease  is  scrofula,  or  a  disposition  of  the  lymph  to 
stagnate  in  the  conglobate  glands.  In  difficulty  of  this  character,  plenty 
of  moderate  exercise  in  early  years,  continued  through  life,  is  an  indispen- 
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sable  remedy.  It  should  be  such  as  to  give  suitable  motion  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  propel  the  fluids  throughout  the  minutest  ramifica- 
tions of  the  vascular  system.  If  to  the  exercise  recommended  were 
united  serenity  of  mind,  based  on  correct  principles,  the  probability  of 
lengthened  life  would  be  still  greater.  Has  this  subject  its  due  conside- 
ration in  families,  schools,  academies  and  colleges  f 

After  tubercles  have  been  formed  in  the  lungs,  a  question  naturally 
arises'wbetber  anything  can  be  done  to  relieve.  I  am  far  from  approving 
the  conduct  of  those  physicians,  whose  maxim  is  to  ^^  let  the  patient 
alone,"  or,  if  they  do  anything,  what  they  do  is  equivalent  to  nothing. 
It  is  true,  it  is  not  so  blameworthy  to  do  nothing,  as  to  do  what  is  worse 
than  nothing  ;  but,  if  all  physicians  were  possessed  of  this  supineness  of 
character,  phthisis  pulmonalis  would  of  course  forever  remain  '^  the  re* 
proach  of  medicine."  I  have  thought  favorably  of  morning  emetics  of  a 
strength  suited  to  the  situation  of  the  patient.  Emetics  sometimes  cause 
the  absorption  of  tumors  ;  but  whether  they  ever  cause  tubercles  to  be 
absorbed,  I  will  not  determine.  From  what  I  know,  however,  of  the 
operation  of  iodine  in  scrofulous  tumors,  I  am  inclined  to  entertain  a  fa- 
vorable opinion  of  respiring  it  in  a  dilute  gaseous  form.  More  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  this  remedy  in  phthisis  is  desirable. 

After  tubercles  have  been  formed  in  the  lungs,  it  may  be  proljlendatical 
whether  we  can  prevent  the  formation  of  more,  or  resolve  them,  after 
they  have  been  formed  ;  but  certainly  it  is  a  duty,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
their  inflaming.  In  what  manner  this  may  be  best  done,  is  a  point  not 
well  settled.  Shall  we  send  the  patient  to  Egypt,  or  the  West  Indies  ? 
It  is  acknowledged  that  our  climate  disposes  to  catarrhal  and  pneumonic 
aflTections,  and  that  the  consumptive  patient  is  like  a  sensitive  plant  in 
relation  to  changes  in  the  atmosphere.  How  often,  however,  does  he 
fall  a  victim  to  phthisis,  before  he  reaches  milder  skies  ?  Or,  if  he  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  arrive  at  the  place  of  his  destination,  how  frequently  is  he 
disapi^ointed  as  to  the  mildness  of  the  air,  or  its  supposed  balsamic  pro^ 
perties  .^  and  dies  far  away  from  the  bosom  of  his  country  and  friends. 

Since,  therefore,  so  large  a  proportion  of  mankind,  nearly  one  fourth 
part,  die  of  tubercular  disease,  and  since  it  is  acknowledged  that  some 
cases  of  phthisis  as  well  as  cases  of  catarrh  and  pneumonia  are  relieved, 
or  apparently  cured,  by  a  retreat  to  a  milder' climate,  especially  when  the 
season  at  the  place  has  happened  to  be  particularly  favorable,  a  thought 
has  arisen,  whether  an  asylum  for  the  consumptive  might  not  be  fitted  up 
within  the  limits  of  our  own  State,  where  patients  might  breathe  at  all 
seasons,  and  without  intermission,  an  air  even  more  bland  and  medicinal 
than  the  atmosphere  of  Egypt  or  the  West  Indies. 

In  private  bouses,  the  patient  with  lung  difiicnlties  is  frequently  in  a 
room  too  much  heated,  and  at  other  limes  too  cold,  and  not  unfrequently 
undergoes  greater,  and  more  frequent  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
than  a  person  daily  exposed  to  every  storm  and  wind  that  blows  ;  and 
of  course,  as  might  be  naturally  supposed,  has  more  of  catarrhal  aflTec- 
tions than  a  person  thus  exposed.  But  might  there  not  be  an  asylum 
for  the  consumptive,  not  liable  to  such  changes  ?  a  retreat  from  the 
ioclemencies  of  climate,  where  the  temperature  of  air,  most  approved, 
atsliown  by  ihe  thermometer,  should  be  invariably  the  same  at  all  seasooa 
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and  at  all  times  of  day  and  night,  and  where  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the 
air,  found  most  beneficial,  as  discovered  by  the  hygrometer,  should  be 
sustained  without  interruption. 

In  the  sick  room  the  physician  often  finds  pneumonic  disease  very  ob* 
stinate  for  a  very  great  length  of  time,  and  exhausts  all  his  resources  in 
combating  it,  until  at  last  the  patience  of  even  the  patient  himself  'is  al- 
most exhausted.  But  happily  a  change  in  weather  takes  place.  No  fire 
in  the  sick  room  is  needed,  and  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  stands 
stationary.  The  remedies  now  used  begin  to  be  highly  beneficial,  or 
perhaps  the  patient  recovers  without  the  use  of  medicme.  Cannot  the 
benefits  of  such  a  temperature  of  air  be  obtained  at  any  time  and  place  ? 

Water  issuing  from  the  interior  of  a  hill  side  is  very  nearly  of  the  same 
temperature  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  usually  less  than  ten  degrees 
below  temperate.  Of  course,  common  atmospheric  air  passed  upward 
in  small  streams  through  a  slowly  descending  column  of  such  water,  will 
be  heated  in  winter  and  cooled  in  summer  to  nearly  the  temperature  of 
the  water.  Air,  if  dry  beyond  a  certain  degree,  will  acquire  moisture ; 
and,  if  very  moist,  as  in  sultry  weather,  will  lose  some  portion  of  its 
moisture  by  ascending  in  small  streams  through  such  slowly  descending 
column  of  water,  because,  when  air  acquires  caloric,  it  holds  more  water 
in  solution,  or  in  an  invisible  state,  and,  when  it  loses  caloric,  it  drops 
some  part  of  the  water  which  it  previously  held  in  solution.  Of  conse- 
quence, common  atmospheric  air  passed  upward  through  such  descending 
column  of  water  will  approximate  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  something 
nearly  the  proper  degree  of  heat  by  the  thermometer,  and  of  moisture 
by  the  hygrometer.  The  exact  degree  of  heat  and  moisture,  however, 
best  for  the  consumptive,  is  not  perhaps  at  present  well  ascertained  ; 
although  from  the  evident.advantagesof  an  intertropical  voyage,  it  is  con- 
jectured that  a  considerable  of  each  may  be  required. 

Having  obtained  air  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  of  nearly  the  heat  and 
moisture  required,  by  passing  upward  through  the  descending  column  of 
water  already  described,  small  streams  of  common  atmospheric  air,  which 
operation  of  passing  air  upward  may  be  easily  efTected  by  water  power, 
two  questions  arise — Where  ?  and— By  what  means  shall  the  requisite 
changes  be  wrought  in  the  air  thus  obtained  ? 

The  first  question  is — Where  shall  the  requisite  changes  be  wroogbt 
in  the  air  thus  obtained  ? 

The  answer  may  be — Near  the  lower  floor  of  the  building,  for  of 
course  there  will  be  the  air  which  is  too  cold,  to  which  the  pro- 
per degree  of  heat  and  moisture  must  be  imparted ;  for  it  is  conjec- 
tured it  will  be  necessary  to  impart  some  moisture  by  the  equal  difftuioa 
of  steam,  when  the  air  being  properly  heated  and  moistened  will  of  course 
ascend  through  the  second  Boor  to  the  apartments  of  the  sick,  whicb  floor 
should  be  composed  of  narrow  strips  of  board,  so  fastened  as  to  be  at 
proper  distances  from  each  other  to  admit  the  passage  of  air.  By  tUs 
structure  of  the  floor  the  feet  of  the  patients  will  always  be  as  warm  as 
any  other  part  of  the  body  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  continual  rising 
of  heated  air  through  the  floor,  no  patient  will  respire  air  which  has  been 
previously  respired,  for  all  air,  which  has  been  respired,  as  well  as  tbat 
in  contact  with  the  patient's  body,  being  heated,  will  ascttid  and  pass  oot 
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of  the  building  by  openings  made  for  the  purpose,  which  openings  should 
be  so  constructed,  by  means  of  fly-wheels,  as  readily  to  pass  off  heated 
air,  but  not  admit  air  from  without.  Of  consequence  the  patients  will 
always  have,  in  contact  with  the  lungs  and  surface  of  the  body,  uncon* 
laminated  air  of  the  proper  heat  and  moisture,  while  sleeping  and  waking, 
an  advantage  of  no  small  importance  in  the  treatment  ot  pneumonic  dis- 
ease, lo  which  advantage  may  be  added,  if  thought  proper,  the  inhalation 
of  gas  arising  from  preparations  of  iodine,  conium  maculatum,  hyosciamus 
niger,  &c. 

The  second  question  is — By  what  means  shall  the  requisite  changes  be 
wrought  in  the  air  thus  obtained  ? 

The  answer  may  be — By  such  a  contrivance  as  may  effectually  ex- 
elude  from  the  air,  heated  and  moistened,  the  fumes  arising  from  highly 
heated  iron,  ignited  charcoal,  or  other  deleterious  stjbstance  ;  and  perhaps 
the  air  cannot  be,  heated  in  a  better  manner,  than  by  passing  steam  first 
in  one  direction  and  then  in  an  opposite,  by  means  of  cast  iron  tubes 
placed  near  the  lower  floor  of  the  building,  and,  .if  the  air  is  found  ^ 
to  have  too  much  of  dryness,  perhaps  the  difficulty  cannot  be  more 
easily  remedied  than  by  small  perforations  made  in  the  cast  iron  tubes  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  diSiise  «team  equally  through  the  air  of  the  apart- 
ment. If  an  air  more  salutiferous  can  be  produced  tlian  that  already 
described,  it  must  be  by  letting  in  through  the  dome  of  the  building  the 
gladsome  beams  of  the  sun.  ^^  Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant 
thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun." 

Patients  may  be  found,  who  can  live  and  even  enjoy  health  in  the  bland 
air  of  an  asylum  of  the  kind  described,  whose  lungs  are  still  so  much 
loaded  with  tubercles  that  they  can  live  in  no  other  place.  For  the  be- 
oefit  of  such,  as  well  as  others,  apartments  for  labor  should  be  construct- 
ed, where  they  might  defray  their  expenses,  or  even  add  something  to 
their  property. 

There  should  also  be  on  the  outside  of  the  apartments  a  circuitous 
walk,  and  outside  of  this  the  appearance  of  a  circuitous  canal,  on  which 
boats  may  be  so  moved  by  machinery  as  to  have  very  nearly  the  motion  . 
of  a  vessel  at  sea  ;  so  that  if  there  be  any  advantage  in  a  sea  voyage,  ex- 
cept what  arises  from  an  even  temperature  of  the  air,  it  may  be  enjoyed 
within  the  walls  of  the  asylum.     But  enough  of  castle-building. 


A  CASE  OF  LITHOTOMY,  IN  WHICH  THE  HEALING  PROCESS  WAS 
INTERRUPTED  AND  RETARDED  BY  SUPERVENTION  OF  AN  ERUPTIVE 
DISEASE. 

[Commaiiieated  for  ttie  Bocton  Medical  and  Surgfcal  Joaraal.> 

The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  tolerably  healthy  little  boy,  sstat.  4  years 
and  3  months.  He  had  labored  under  urinary  irregularities  from  bis 
earliest  infancy  ;  but  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  calculus  of  the 
urinary  bladder  did  not  manifest  themselves  decidedly,  until  he  was  nearly 
three  years  of  age.  On  the  24th  of  September,  1830,  he  was  sounded, 
and  again  on  the  24tb  of  the  following  June,  at  eacb  of  which  operations 
a  calculous  body  was  distinctly  felt  in  the  bbdder.     On  the  20tb  of  the 
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succeeding  July,  the  little  sufferer  was  lithotomized,  and  a  stone  extract- 
ed, of  an  bblong-ovoidal  Form,  weighing  rather  more  than  three  drachms. 
During  the  operation,  nothing  worthy  of  remark  occurred,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  more  tardy  extraction  of  the  calculus  than  usual,  from  the 
extreme  narrowness  of  the  perineal  region,  generally  to  be  felt  as  a  diffi- 
culty  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy  with  very  young  subjects.  The  entire 
•operation  occupied  about  twenty  minutes,  more  or  less,  during  which 
^trying  time  the  child  displayed  a  degree  of  fortitude  rarely  to  be  met 
with  even  with  patients  of  riper  years. 

For  six  days  the  case  was  distinguished  by  no  unusual  circumstances, 
or  untoward  symptoms  :  indeed,  the  little  patient  was  rather  more  com- 
fortable than  usual,  during  this  period,  when  union  by  the  first  intention 
does  not  take  place. 

On  the  7th  day,  in  the  morning,  after  a  more  restless  night  than  usual, 
the  traumatic  fever  became  considerably  augmented,  distinguished  by  an 
exceedingly  rapid  and  hard  pulse  ;  hot,  dry,  red  skin  ;  tormenting  thirst, 
^with  a  deeply  coated  tongue  ;  the  abdomen,  too,  was  somewhat  tumid 
and  tender  ;  bowels  costive  ;  great  dejection  of  spirits  and  sighings,  with 
tactitum  drowsiness  and  aversion  from  food.  The  wound,  which  had 
not  seemed  disposed  to  heal,  inOame,  or  suppurate,  since  the  operation^ 
now  became  considerably  swelled  and  inflamed  ;  and,  as  far  as  could  be 
seen,  the  surface  of  it  was  invested  thickly  by  a  white  crust. 

To  meet  these  symptoms,  a  cathartic,  of  viij.  of  calomel  and  v.  of 
rhubarb,  was  without  delay  resorted  to  at  night,  at  which  time  I  saw  the 
child,  directing  the  free  use  of  cold  drinks,  the  apartment  to  be  well 
ventilated,  and  light  covering  upon  the  little  patient.  The  night  was 
passed  badly  ;  the  fever  continued  with  little,  if  any,  abatement  until  the 
morning  of  the  8th  day,  when  it  suddenly  gave  way  under  the  very  free 
action  of  the  cathartic.  It  was  really  astonishing  to  observe  the  change 
effected  in  the  condition  of  the  child  in  so  short  a  time  ;  in  half  an  hour 
from  the  first  dejection,  the  child  seemed  to  be  a  different  being,  every 
unpleasant  symptom  having  disappeared,  as  if  by  enchantment.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  having  occasion  to  inspect  the  wound  several  times. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  white  crust  had  thickened  considerably,  and 
was  bounded  around  the  margins  of  the  wound  by  an  incipient  vesicular 
deposition,  and  an  unequal  areola  of  inflammation  extending  from  half  an 
inch,  to  twice  that,  into  the  surrounding  dermoid  texture.  Little  smart- 
ing or  pain  was  felt  from  the  passage  of  the  urine  during  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding day.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  while  inspecting  the  wound,  oiy 
attention  was  drawn  to  numerous  small  vesicular  elevations  on  the  thighs ; 
and  upon  searching,  it  was  discovered  that  they  also  existed  in  different 
parts  of  the  trunk,  neck,  and  even  upon  the  face,  iit  which  last  location, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  had  never  until  now  been  particularly 
observed. 

From  this  period  to  the  12th  dar  since  the  operation,  the  case  seemed 
very  nearly  stationary  :  no  other  cnanges  could  be  perceived  than  might 
be  expected  from,  the  gradual  drying  up  of  the  fluid  effused  into  the  ve- 
sicles. At  this  time  the  vesicles  had  sunk,  and  were  covered  by  flat, 
thin,  yellowish  opaque  crusts,  closely  appFied  to  the  skin.  The  incros- 
fation  of  the  wound,  too,  had  become  of  darker  white,  approachiog  to 
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yellow,  and  was  disposed  to  separate,  and  actually  detached,  in  many 
places  about  its  margins.  By  the  13th  day  the  crust,  as  far  as  the  wound 
could  be  examined,  had  entirely  desquamatecj  and  passed  away,  leaving  a 
healthy  granulated  surface,  with  some  spots  of  pus.  here  and  there.  The 
passage  of  the  urine  now  occasioned  much  smarting  in  the  wound.  From 
this  period  the  first  healing  disposition  in  the  incision  is  to  be  dated.  By 
the  10th  day,  the  cutaneous  c^rusts  had  generally  fallen  off.  The  wound 
Dow' healed  rapidly  and  progressively,  until  the  23d  day,  having  di- 
minished more  than  one  half  during  this  period  ;  the  general  health  and 
spirits,  too,  greatly  improved  during  the  same  time. 

On  the  23d  day,  about  10,  A.  M.,  a  distinct  chill  occurred,  succeed- 
ed, after  nearly  an  hour's  duration,  by  a  pretty  sharp  febrile  struggle,  at- 
tended with  a  rapid  pulse  ;  hot,  dry  and  red  skin  ;  distressing  thirst ; 
coated  tongue  ;  dejection  of  spirits,  sighing  ;  drowsiness  ;  costive  bowels^ 
with  some  tumidness  of  the  abdomen.  I  was  informed  on  my  arrival 
that  the  child's  bowels  had  been  for  some  days  more  disposed  to  costive- 
oess  than  usual  since  the  symptoms  ameliorated  ;  but  that  as  appearances 
seemed  very  favorable,  and  the  little  patient  witnessed  much  unwillingness 
to  take  medicine,  it  had  not  been  given,  although  particularly  directed. 

The  calomel  and  rhubarb  were  again  resorted  to,  succeeded  by  a  sa- 
line cathartic  four  hours  afterwards,  with  effects  equally  as  decided  and 
beneficial,  in  every  respect,  as  in  the  6rst  trial ;  every  symptom  giving 
way  under  the  second  operation  of  the  medicines. 

This  second  febrile  effort  was  followed  by  a  furuncular  inOammatioOi 
which  located  itself  successively  in  different  regions  of  the  dermoid  and 
subtegumentary  textures,  from  this  period  to  the  35th  day  from  the  ope- 
ration. The  furuncles  varied  in  size,  from  that  of  a  small  egg  to  a  garden 
pea,  and  generally,  when  opened,  discharged  a  puro-sanguineous  fluid. 
The  healing  of  the  wound  was  somewhat  retarded  by  this  eruptive  irrita- 
tion, but  not  materially  so  ;  very  little  general  fever  marked  it  in  either 
of  its  stages.  By  the  35th  day,  it  had  closed  ;  and  by  the  40th,  was 
flrmly  healed  and  cicatrized. 

Remarks. — The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  which  has  been 
detailed,  are  doubtless  entirely  attributable  to  the  irritation  of  chicken- 
pox,  under  which  the  little  patient  labored  when  be  was  lithotomized, 
and  the  furuncular  irritation  which  succeeded  it  as  a  secondary  affection. 
That  the  child  labored  under  chickenpox  when  the  operation  was  per- 
formed, is  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  several  other  children  of  the  sSme 
family,  in  constant  habits  of  intimacy  as  playmates  and  bfed-fellows,  broke 
out  with  this  disease  about  the  same  time,  some  on  the  day  the  operation 
was  performed,  others  in  succession  for  several  days  afterwards  ;  and  for 
the  further  reason,  that  when  the  child  was  operated  on,  it  was  remarked 
that  his  skin  presented  a  peculiar  redness  and  elevation  of  temperature, 
which  at  the  time  were  ascribed  to  crying  and  agitation,  from  the  fear  of 
the  operation  ;  and  6nally,  because  the  eruption  which  appeared  during 
confinement  after  the  operation,  pursued  the  course,  and  presented  ap- 
pearances, usually  characterizing  varicella. 

How  long  the  little  patient  could  have  labored  under  the  eruptive  irri- 
tation before  he  was  subjected  to  the  operation,  could  not  be  determined ; 
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but  it  may  be  supposed,  From  th^  course  pursued  by  the  disease  with  the 
other  children,  and  the  condition  of  the  skin  while  under  the  operation, 
that  it  was  somewhere  about  the  eruptive  stage,  or  oear  it. 

Being  disturbed  and  interrupted  in  its  course,  by  the  various  traumatic 
irritations,  suddenly  induced,  and  violently  impressed  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, by  such  an  operation,  too,  as  that  of  lithotomy,  the  fever  of  varicella 
did  not  resume  its  proper  course,  or  re-appear,  until  these  new  irritations 
subsided,  and  ceased  to  act  as  counter-irritants  to  it ;  when  it  was  ushered 
in  anew  by  a  chill  as  is  usual,  and  pursued  its  course  regularly  after* 
wards.  The  furuncular  fever  resulted  in  all  probability  from  the  evanes- 
cent, congestive  irritation  of  chickenpox,  located  chiefly  in  the  skin,  in 
consequence  of  the  imperfect  .crisis  by  perspiration,  usually  following 
eruptive  fevers  ;  which,  as  the  circulation  extended  itself  into  the  capillary 
vessels  of  the  skin,  became  more  and  more  complete,  until  at  length 
congestions,  collapse,  and  febrile  reaction,  followed.  Retaining  the  cha- 
racters of  tbe  original  disease,  the  secondary  affection,  or  febrile  effort, 
terminated  also  in  local  inflammations,  and  suppurations.  The  more  ex- 
tensive and  deep-seated  characterof  these  latter  inflammations,  is  to  be 
attributed  most  probably  to  the  pecvliar  state  of  the  skin,  generally  pre- 
sent soon  after  chickenpox  ;  being  irritable,  and  sub-inflammatory,  more 
especially  where  the  previous  eruptions  had  existed — pretty  much  as  is 
the  case  near,  and  even  upon,  blistered  surfaces. 

The  febrile  symptoms  of  tbe  renewed  attack  of  varicella  being  the 
most  universal  in  their  range  in  the  constitution,  suspended  in  turn,  and 
more  effectually,  the  adhesive  efforts,  while  the  secondary,  or  furuncular, 
being  more  limited  and  less  intense,  only  exercised  the  interrupting  agency 
partially. 

The  foregoing  case  points  out  clearly  the  necessity  of  examining  closely 
into  the  previous  state  of  the  patient's  health  before  an  important  opera- 
tion is  performed.  The  controlling  influence,  too,  which  dissimilar, 
strong,  and  new  impressions  exercise,  in  suspending.a  disease,  or  in  dis- 
turbing it  in  its  course,  after  it  has  actually  commenced  and  advanced 
considerably  in  its  progress,  is  also  most  clearly  shown.  A  valuable 
practical  lesson  is  thus  afforded  ;  confirming  what  has  long  been  known, 
that  ^'  to  cure  one  disease  a  new  one  must  be  created."  How  far  tbe 
4)rinciple  can  be  extended,  the  limits  of  so  short  a  paper  will  not  allow 
me  to  attempt  to  explain. 

The  remediate  operation  of  mercurial  cathartics,  in  diseases  connected 
with  abdominal  traumatic  irritation,  is  most  decisively  evinced  by  the 
two  cases  of  eruptive  disease  which  were  treated  by  them  exclusively 
(as  the  modifying  circumstances  in  the  case  of  lithotomy  we  have  detailed). 
In  closing  this  paper,  I  will  add  that  I  know  of  no  remedy  possessing  half 
their  efficiency  as  certain  means  of  security  against  peritoneal  or  other 
abdominal  inflammations,  after  parturition  or  surgical  operations,  if  ad- 
miiTi^ered  before  congestions  form  to  any  considerable  extent,  or  before 
inflammation  actually  invades  tbe  textures.  I  employ  them  in  all  cases 
in  a  few  hours  after  abdominal  operations,  and  repeat  thecii  every  eight 
hours,  until  natural  secretions  are  elicited,  and  oftener  if  tbe  case  be 
threatening. 
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The  foregoing  case  is  at  the  disposition  of  the  Editor  of  the  Bostoo 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  from  bis  friend, 

John  P.  Mettauer,  M.D. 
Prince  Edward  C.  H.,  Va,^  May  22dy  1835. 


CEREBRAL    TUMOR. 

BT   8.  GRKOG,  M.D.  MCDFORD,  MASS. 
[Oouimanicated  for  tiia  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joumal.J 

About  the  middle  of  March  last,  Mr.  W.'  J.,  aged  41,  complained  of  an 
inability  to  use  bis  right  arm — that  when  he  attempted  to  extend  his  hand 
to  take  an  object,  it  would  pass  to  the  rights  without  his  being  sensible 
that  the  limb  was  moving  in  a  wrong  direction. 

On  ascertaining  that  he  had  been  subject  to  a  torpid  habit  of  bowels, 
it  was  presumed  that  a  few  potions  of  cathartic  medicine  would  remove 
the  difficulty. 

I  did  not  see  the  patient  again  until  April  1 ,  when  I  was  again  called 
to  visit  him.  I  found  that  he  had  not  been  in  the  least  relieved  from  bis 
former  symptoms,  and  that  he  now  complained  of  severe  pain  of  the  head, 
principally  in  the  occipital  region  ;  pulse  full,  and  the  tongue  covered 
with  a  thick,  white  coating.  He  was  bled  about  sixteen  ounces,  and 
directed  a  solution  of  tartrite  of  antimony  (in  small  potions)  as  a  dia- 
phoretic. 

April  2d. — All  -  symptoms  milder  :  had  continued  in  a  moderate  per- 
spiration.    As  there  had  been  no  dejection,  directed  a  cathartic. 
3d. — More  comfortable  ;  tongue  still  coated,  but  some  appetite. 
6th. — Had  suffered  much  pain  during  the  day  previous,  as  he  suppos- 
ed, from  having  eaten  freely  of  some  unsuitable  food  on  Saturday  even- 
ing.    Pulse  preternaturally  slow,  and  tongue  still  covered  with  the  same 
thick,  flocculent  coating.     Directed  operative  medicine. 
7th. — Less  pain,  and  had  rested  well. 

8ih. — Headache  still  troublesome  ;  directed  a  blister  to  tbe  nape  of 
the  neck. 

1 3tb.— Tbe  same  difficulty  in  using  the  right  arm,  but  less  pain  in  tbe 
bead  ;  tongue  still  coaled,  although  the  patient  was  rather  disposed  to 
take  food. 

16th. — Symptoms  generally  more  favorable,  with  occasional  headache. 

SOth. — Not  so  well.     Pain  of  the  head  at  times  very  severe^  mostly 

in  the  anterior  part,  through  the  temples  ;  pulse  45,  and  appetite,  whicn 

had  been  pretty  good,  was  now  much  diminished  ;  appearance  of  tbe 

tongue  the  same.     Blister  repeated,  and  leeches  to  the  temples. 

May  3d. — Headache  at  times  intolerable  ;  pulse  40,  and  full ;  same 
difficulty  in  using  tbe  right  hand — ^sometimes  letting  the  vessel  fall  while 
driuking.  The  right  leg  became  now  similarly  affected,  not  being  able 
to  support  the  weight  of  the  body  upon  it.  The  mind  began  to  be  inac- 
tive ;  indeed,  a  general  listlessness  seemed  to  pervade  every  expresstod 
and  movement.  No  motion  of  the  intestines  without  medicine.  Tba 
leeches  were  repeated  with  apparent  benefit — ^tbe  pube  rising  in  frequency 
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after  the  applic'ation.  The  above  syinptoms  continued  nearly  tbe  same  ; 
the  pulse  varying  from  45  to  65  until  the  fifteenth,  when  the  pupil  of  the 
right  eye  was  noticed  .to  be  occasionally  dilated,  which,  after  a  few  days, 
became  permanently  so,  assuming  an  oblong  and  irregular  form.  Th^se 
were  the  appearances  until  May  23d,  when  the  patient  became  insensible, 
with  stertorous  breathing,  and  died  on  the  24th. 

Autopsy^  thirty  hours  after  death.  Longitudinal  sinus  turgid,  and  so 
were  the  vessels  of  the  meninges.  External  appearance  of  the  brainy  in 
other  respects,  natural.  On  making  a  section  of  the  superior  portion  of 
the  brain,  a  tumor  was  seen  to  protrude  from  the  cineritious  mass,  nearly 
under  the  centre  of  the  left  parietal  bone.  The  tumor  was  of  a  gelatinous 
character,  with  a  slight  greenish  tinge,  having  a  little  more  consistence 
than  the  substance  of  the  brain,  with  attachments  so  slight  as  to  be  rup- 
tured by  its  own  weight.  It  was  about  one  inch  and  three  lines  in  its 
longest  diameter,  and  about  eight  or  nine  lines  in  its  shortest — the  surface 
was  irregular,  having  the  appearance  of  commencing  ulceration. 

June  2d,  1885. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

» 

BOSTON,    JUNE    10,     1835.  ^ 


DISEASES    OF    THE    SEASON. 

After  an  examination  of  the  bills  of  mortality  and  health  office  reports 
of  this  and  other  cities,  for  the  last  three  months,  we  are  satisfied  that  a 
more  uniform  state  of  good  health  was  never  known  to  the  physicians  of 
this  country,  in  any  former  period  of  its  history.  As  a  nation,  we  have 
been  blessed  in  regard  to  the  public  health,  and  at  this  moment  are  in  its 
full  enjoyment. 

No  particular  type  of  fever  seems  to  be  prevalent;  acute  inflammatory 
aflfections  are  extremely  rare;  surgical  operations  are  scarcely  heard  of — 
and  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  local  excitement  produced  by 
the  sudden  outbreakings  of  smallpox,  varioloid,  or  accidents  having  their 
origin  in  some  of  those  bold  mechanical  enterprises  which  characterize 
the  times  in  New  England,  peace,  health  and  plenty  abound. 

Though  contradictory  accounts  are  circulated  in  relation  to  the  re-ap- 
pearance of  the  once  sweeping  desolation  of  cholera,  it  is  confined  to  one 
or  two  settlements.  Unless  a  thorough  and  searching  system  of  cleanli- 
ness is  rigidly  pursued,  however,  in  every  town  where  families  of  a  cer- 
tain description,  such  as  have  no  regard  for  their  own  personal  comfort, 
are  compactly  settled  in  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  in  which  various  oflTals, 
street  water,  and  prutrescent  vegetable  and  animal  remains,  are  negli- 
gently sufTered  to  accumulate,  the  same  sufferings  which  are  experienced 
at  Memphis  and  New  Orleans,  may  be  anticipated.  Cholera  is  a  prompt* 
ing  messenger  to  all  heedless  magistrates.  Physicians  cannot  always 
exterminate  diseases ;  but  they  must  be  sustained  by  the  good  sensoi 
energy  and  ability  of  those  municipal  officers  who  have  in  charge  the 
Ugh  ways  and  byways  of  the  land. 

Endemics  may  yet  be  exhibited^  as  the  season  is  advancing  when  thoee 
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causes  will  be  in  operation,  depend ing  partly  od  atmospherical  influence, 
which  give  rise  to  them  ;  but  we  are  now  especiallj  contemplating  the 
present,  as  an  extraordinary  epoch,  when  no  maladies  are  existing  calcu- 
lated  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the  public  repose.  Even  that  slow, 
but  fatal  affection  of  the  lungs,  pulmonary  consumption,  seems  to  have 
been  partially  suspended.  Compared  with  the  catalogue  of  its  victims  in 
February,  March,  and  A4>ril,  there  is  certainly  great  cause  for  gratitude. 
This  is  referable  altogether  to  a  modification  of  temperatiire,  and  the  con- 
comitant changes  which  depend  upon  the  return  of  summer. 

Physicians,  as  well  as  patients,  have  too  long  been  accustomed  to 
await  the  insidious  approaches  of  phthisis,  as  something  beyond  the  reach  * 
of  medical  skill — something  to  be  dreaded,  but  not  to  be  successfully 
combated.  The  mere  fact  that  thousands  ader  thousands  are  silently 
yielding  up  their  lives,  from  year  to  year,  without  a  single  prospect  of 
escape  even  in  its  incipient  stages,  though  hope  buoys  up  the  soul  by  the 
administration  of  supposed  remedies  as  delusory  as  their  ultimate  fate  is 
certain,  calls  imperiously  upon  the  profession  to  make  unabated  exertions, 
that  pulmonary  consumption  may  not  remain  to  reproach  them  with  the 
imperfection  of  their  knowledge. 

When  the  cold  winds  of  returning  autumn  begin  to  blow,  and  those  vi- 
cissitudes of  weather  peculiar  to  the  northern  Stales  recommence  the 
work  of  destruction  on  the  delicately  organized  textures  of  the  lungs,  the 
calm  that  is  now  enjoyed  will  be  succeeded  by  scenes  of  a  widely  diffe- 
rent character. 

While  the  country  is  thus  participating  in  such  happiness  as  can  only 
flow  from  uninterrupted  public  health,  the  profession  cannot  engage  in 
any  higher  or  more  praiseworthy  pursuits,  than  investigating  those  causes 
by  which  it  is  at  all  times  liable  to  be  endangered.  It  is  to  medical  men 
that  the  people  have  a  right  to  look  for  counsel  in  all  that  concerns  them 
in  the  hour  of  sickness.  It  would  be  unpardonable,  therefore,  not  to  be 
qualified,  by  all  the  means  at  human  disposal,  to  render  that  assistance 
which  they  are  by  common  consent  supposed  to  be  able  to  afford. 


SMALLPOX. 

Cases  of  this  fearful  disease  have  occurred,  the  present  season,  in  diffe* 
rent  parts  of  the  country,  and  justly  excited  the  alarm  of  the  community. 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  the  announcement  of  its  appearance  m 
country  towns,  where  there  has  not  been  the  least  reason  for  apprehend- 
ing such  a  scourge. 

Since  our  last  Journal,  we  learn  that  the  smallpox  has  broken  out,  and 
rages  from  Memphis  to  Natchez,  and  thence  to  Natchitoches.  One 
case  has  also  recently  appeared  at  Framingham,  another  at  Braintree^ 
Mass.  and  two  more  cases  were  carried  from  Dorchester  on  Monday 
last.  It  is  by  no  means  strange  that  consternation  and  anxiety  are 
manifested,  when  so  small  a  part  of  the  population  of  the  interior,  through 
the  most  culpable  negligence,  are  unprotected  against  its  frightful  devas- 
tations. Owing  to  a  blameable  remissness  in  not  enforcing  the  long  esta- 
blished and  useful  precaution  of  cleansing  certain  cargoes  which  are 
brought  to  this  country,  smallpox  has  been  repeatedly  introduced  into 
manufacturing  districts,  where  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  not 
have  been  developed.  In  three  instances,  within  a  few  weeks,  imported 
rags  have  carried  the  malady  into  the  very  midst  of  papermill  operatives  ; 
wA  wool,  occasioDaUj  brought  from  the  Mediterranean,  has  been  equally 
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» terrific  messenger  of  suffering  and  death.  Lastly,  the  thousands  of 
foreign  emigrants,  from  infected  vessels,  distribute  it  in  their  clothing  to 
every  section  of  the  Union.  Nothing  short  of  vaccination  can  arrest  its 
progress,  or  save  an  individual  brought  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence, 
from  its  certain  action. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  propriety  of  an  efficient  health  police,  at  all  the 
ports  of  entry,  which  shall  subject  cargoes  to  a  rigid  examination  and  a 
thorough  ventilation,  before  landing  ;  and  also,  an  equally  vigilant  course 
in  relation  to  the  garments  and  personal  efi*ects  of  passengers,  before  be- 
ing allowed  to  wander  over  the  country  to  the  positive  injury  of  the  pub- 
lic health. 

Woodstock^  VL  School  of  Medic%ne,-^ln  a  recently  printed  catalogue, 
the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  constitute  the  Faculty,  viz.  H.  H. 
Childs,  on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  ;  W.  Parker,  on  Surgery 
and  Physiology  ;  D.  Palmer,  Obstetrics  and  Materia  Medica ;  John 
D'Wolf,  Jr.,  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  ;  Robert  Watts,  Anatomy  ; 
W.  P.  Russell,  Medical  Jurisprudence  ;  and  B.  R.  Palmer,  Demonstra- 
tor of  Anatomy.  Total  number  of  students  at  the  late  lecture  term,  sixty. 
Middlebury  College  confers  degrees  on  graduates  of  this  School. 


Connecticvi  Medical  Society. — In  a  small  pamphlet,  the  receipt  of  which 
is  hereby  acknowledged,  entitled  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  President  and 
Fellows,  in  Convention,  May,  1835,"  is  a  catalogue  of  the  members, 
three  hundred  and  ninety-three  in  number,  with  their  places  of  residence 
— a  very  convenient  directory.  From  all  we  can  discover,  the  Society  is 
prosperous  and  efficient.  Dr.  Miner,  the  talented  president,  would  do 
nonor  to  any  institution. 


Transactions  of  the  JV.  York  Medical  Society. — Vol.  II.,  Part  II.,  con- 
taining several  well-written  papers,  beside  the  doings  of  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  of  which  Dr.  John  H.  Steele  is  president,  has  been  published 
at  Albany — a  copy  of  which  has  been  received  at  this  office. 


JVetD  York  Hospital, — During  the  year  1834 — seventeen  hundred  and 
twenty-one  patients  were  admitted  into  the  hospital.  Twelve  hundred 
and  sixty-six  were  cured,  sixty-nine  relieved,  one  hundred  and  fiffy-four 
discharged  at  their  own  request.  One  hundred  and  seventy-four  died. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  persons  received  the  benefits  oftheBlooai- 
ingdale  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  in  the  same  year. 


College  of  Physicians  and  SurgeonSj  JVeto  York. — At  the  late  com- 
mencement of  this  institution,  of  which  Dr.  John  Augustine  Smith  is 
president,  twenty-five  gentlemen  graduated  with  the  honors  of  the  School. 


Annals  of  Phrenology. — ^Vol.  2,  No.  1,  under  the  editorial  charge  of 
four  literary  gentlemen  of  !Qoston,  contains  an  unusually  interesting  col- 
lection of  articles.  Dr.  Shurtleff's  Anatomical  Report  on  the  Skull  of 
Spurzheim,  does  him  great  credit.  Whoever  wrote  the  article  entitled 
^*  Thoughts  on  Materialism,  Insanity,  Idiocy,  Comparative  Analomy^ 
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Memory,  CoDSciousaess,  &c."  in  answer  to  a  critiqae  in  the  Christian 
Examiner,  discovers  uncommon  patience,  perseverance,  and  knowledge 
in  the  abstruse  doctrines  of  mental  philosophy. 


Hopkins  Medical  Jhsociation, — The  annual  meeting  of  this  association, 
at  Hartford,.  Conn,  will  be  held  this  day  at  2  o'clock,  P.M.  Diasertators, 
Dr.  H.  Holmes—"  Vis  medicatrix  naturse.'*  Dr.  A.  Welch—"  Extra 
professional  practice."  Dr.  A.  Talcott — "  Causes  of  discrepancies  of 
opinion  among  medical  men." 


Medical  Beneficunrie8,—M.  D.  Benedict,  W.  B.  Williams,  J.  A.  Ho- 
vey,  I.  H.  Hutchins,  Erastus  Erwin,  L.  D.  Wright,  L.  E.  Carver,  and 
J.  B.  Merriman,  were  recommended  by  the  several  county  meetings  of 
the  fellows  of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society,  to  attend,  gratuitously, 
the  next  course  of  lectures  at  Yale  College.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
jBimilar  benevolent  movement  has  not  long  since  been  made  in  Massachu- 
setts for  benefiting  indigent  students  of  medicine. 


Obliteration  of  the  Vena  Cava  Superior  as  it  enters  the  Auricle, — Dr. 
Reid  exhibited  a  specimen  of  this  to  the  Anatomical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
The  manner  in  which* the  blood  from  the  head  and  the  superior  extremi- 
ties reached  the  heart  was  indicated  by  the  increased  size  of  the  intercos- 
tal veins  and  the  vena  azygos^  which  had  evidently  served  to  transmit  the 
fluid,  whose  proper  channel  had  been  obliterated.  The  patient  died  of 
disease  of  the  kidneys  with  dropsy.  There  were  no  symptoms  indicating 
disturbance  of  the  circulation,  for  several  weeks  at  least,  before  death. 
Edin,  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum. — •Amer.  Joum.  of  the  Med.  Sciences. 


Austrian  Statistics. — In  the  year  1833,  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy  was  665,731,  being  76,917  fewer  than  in  the  preceding 
year  ;  the  deaths  from  cholera,  however,  in  the  latter  year,  may  account 
for  the  difference.  The  number  of  births  was  815,293.  Among  the  deaths 
were  by  suicide,  724  ;  hydrophobia,  35  ;  casualties,  503  ;  murdered,  422, 

a  the  preceding  year,  466) ;  executed,  36  (in  the  preceding  year,  53). 
ere  were  450  persons  who  were  above  one  hundred  years  of  age. 
The  population  of  Austria,  including  Lombardy,  Venice,  Dalmatia,  the 
Tyrol,  &c.  is  at  present  reckoned  at  about  34,000,000. — Lon,  Med.  Gaz. 

To  CoRRESPONDBWTS.— To  the  writer  of  a  voluminous  article,  signed  A.  C,  we 
feel  compelled  to  say  that  the  subject  of  his  paper  is  at  war  with  the  principles 
we  labor  to  sustain.  To  elevate  the  profession  is  a  duty,  and  is  the  object  of  this 
Journal ;  but  to  give  currency  through  its  pages  to  doctrines  which  men  of  true 
science  have  invariably  reprobated  on  account  of  their  destructive  tendency,  would 
be  inconsistent,  impolitic,  and  dishonest  While  we  acknowledge,  therefore,  our 
esteem  and  personal  respect  for  the  writer,  whom  we  would  willingly  oblige  in 
any  way  not  incompatible  with  the  best  interests  of  society,  we  beg  to  decline  the 
publication  of  the  manuscript  alluded  to,  from  a  conviction  that  it  would  only  pro- 
yoke  controversy,  and  lessen  the  dignity  of  medical  science.  The  manuscript 
will  be  returned. 


Whole  number  of  deaths  in  Boiton  for  the  week  ending  Jane  6, 16.    Males,  lO—Females,  8. 


Of  brain  fever,  1— €onsunipUon,3— measleS)  1— 4lopsy  on  the  brain,  9— canlcer  in  the  bowels.  1— - 
teething,  1— delirlofa  tnoMM,  I— nansmaa,  L-old  age,  1— iiuue,  1— infknUle,  1— bam;  1— ehUd- 
bed,  1— Apopleij)  1 
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Record  of  Meteorohgicat  Observations  for  May^  1835. 


REtuLT.—Mean  temperature,  54.U15 ;  maximum,  20tb,  wind  N,  63.50;  minimum,  16lb,  tviod  NW, 
37.00;  sreatest  daily  variation,  -25111,  wind  £,  30.00;  least  daily  variation,  8tb.  windNW,  ]U»; 
raniie  dt  thermometer  for  the  month,  46.50 ;  increase  of  mean  temperature  f^om  April,  19.790  ;  pr»- 
vailing  atmosphere,  cumuli,  generally  fine  and  dear  weather.  Prevailing  wind,  N W.    Mean  atnio»- 

Sheric  pressure,  29.9159 ;  maximum,  23d  and  24th,  wind  SE  and  SW,  30.40;  minimam,  IGtta,  iviad 
rw,  29..50;  greatest  daily  variation,  25th,  wind  E,  0.30;  least  daily  variation,  10th,  wind  SE,  0..00; 
range  of  barometer,  0.90 ;  increase  of  atmospheric  pressure  from  April,  00.1 159 ;  rain,  2.13  incbe*. 

Comparative  with.  May^  1834.— Mean  temperature,  53.4193;  maximum,   84.00;  minimum,  3SL< 
prevailing  atmosphere,  cloudy.    Mean  atmoepherie  pressure,  S9.93S5 ;  maximum,  30.3S ;  miaioMua, 
SS9.50 ;  rain,  5.48  inches;  prevailing  wind,  6£. 

Fort  Independence^  Boston  ^  June  1,  1835.  B. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

MEDICAL    INSTRUCTION. 

The  subscribers  are  associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  complete  courae  of  Mxdicai.  lasTaocrioa* 
and  will  receive  pupils  on  the  following  terms: 

The  pupils  will  be  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  will  letjeiwt 
Clinical  Lectures  on  the  ca«es  which  they  witness  there. 

InstructioB,  by  examination  or  lectures,  will  be  given  in  the  Intervals  of  the  Fublic  Lectorea  of  iht 
University. 

On  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and  on  Chemistry  By  Da.  Cbaivbiiim. 

On  Physiology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  and  Materia  Medica  -       -       -        By  Da.  Waxb. 

On  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery       ........    By  Da.  Otis. 

On  Anatomy,  Human  and  Comparative       ........By  Da.  Lewis. 

For  the  greater  accommodation  of  the  Class,  a  room  is  provided  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  insKiwS- 
ers,  having  In  it  a  large  library,  and  furnished  with  lights  and  fuel,  without  charge  to  the  stadeata. 

The  Fees  will  be,  for  one  year,  $100.    Six  months,  $50.    Three  months,  $25. 

The  Fees  are  to  be  paid  in  advance.  No  credit  will  be  given,  except  on  suffident  •eenrltj  of  smw 
peraon  in  Boston,  nor  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months. 

Applications  are  to  be  made  to  Da.  Waltkr  CHAic/viifo,  Tremont  Btreet,  opposite  the  Tiuwl 
Housci,  Boston.  Cm.  WALTER  CHANNIXG, 

JOHN  WARE, 

Boston,  jJprU  1,  1835.  GEORGE  W.  OTIS,  Ja. 

WfNSLOW^  LEWIS,  J« 


THE  BO.STON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  b j  Dl 
CLAPP,  JR.  at  184  Washington  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  all  communicatioiis  mast 
be  addressed,  post-paid.  It  Is  also  published  in  j^onthly  Parts,  on  the  1st  of  every  moatli,  eadi  Fast 
containing  the  weekly  numbera  of  the  preceding  iiibnth,  stitched  in  a  cover.— Price  $3,00  a  year  te 
advance,  $3,50  after  threa  months,and  $4,00  If  not  paid  witbln  the  year.— ETary  Mvantli  copy .  j 
—Postage  tbe  same  as  for  a  newspaper. 
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A  CASE  OF  FRACTURED  SPINE,  WITH  DEPRESSION  OF  THE  SPINOUS 
PROCESS,  AND  THE  OPERATION   FOR  ITS  REMOVAL. 

BT   DATIJ)   I,.   ROGERS,  M.D.   OP   KEW    YORK   CITY. 

This  case  occurred  on  the  Sd  of  February,  1834,  in  the  person  of  a 
Mr.  Little,  aged  thirty-one  years,  who  fell  from  the  roof  of  a  three  story  . 
house  (as  is  supposed),  upon  a  coal  box,  which  fractured  the  spinous 
process  of  the  6rst  lumbar  vertebrse,  and  depressed  this  process  upon  the 
spinal  cord  ;  a  space  was  distinctly  felt  between  the  last  dorsal  and  second 
lumbar  vertebrae.  He  presented  those  symptoms,  paralysis  and  sufFerine, 
which  are  familiar  to  surgeons  in  such  cases.  Alter  reaction  was  fully 
established,  the  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  continuing,  with  other 
distressing  symptoms,  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  depressed 
process. 

Operation. — The  patient  was  laid  upon  a  cot,  and  placed  on  his  side, 
as  symptoms  of  suffocation  were  produced  when  lying  on  the  face.  The 
shoulders  and  hips  were  carried  forward,  which  caused  a  projection  of 
the  spine ;  an  incision  of  about  five  inches  in  length  was  made,  in  the 
direction  of  the  spine  ;  several  fragments  of  bone,  broken  from  the  spi- 
nous process  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebne,  presented,  which  were  removed. 
From  the  comminuted  state  of  the  depressed  process,  it  was  thought  that 
it  could  be  removed  without  the  saw,  and  in  elevating  it,  every  part  was 
detached  except  at  the  oblique  processes.  An  attempt  was  made  to  se- 
parate these  with  the  knife  alone,  but  without  success  ;  Hey's  saw  of 
small  size  was  now  employed,  but  the  mobility  of  the  part  rendered  this 
a  tedious  and  difficult  part  of  the  operation  ;  the  irregular  edges  of  the 
bone  occasionally  coming  in  contact  with  the  spinal  cord,  caused  excru* 
ciating  pain,  accompanied  with  convulsive  contractions  of  the  muscles  of 
the  back  ;  with  the  aid  of  the  double  hook  and  elevator  it  was  ffxed,  and 
by  gently  sawing,  it  was  separated  on  one  side,  but  could  not  by  this 
mode  be  detached  from  the  other  side.  Again  the  knife  was  used,  and 
the  capsular  ligament  was  divided  from  the  outside  ;  the  process  was  then 
drawn  upwards  and  outwards,  so  that  the  probe-pointed  bistoury  might 
pass  between  the  articulating  surfaces,  which  completely  separated  its 
attachments.  About  two  inches  of  the  spinal  cord  was  now  exposed, 
covered  with  coagulated  blood,  quite  firm  ;  this  was  removed  with  the 
forceps.  The  spinal  cord  did  not  seem  to  be  injured.  The  wound  was 
drawn  together  by  a  suture,  and  adhesive  strips,  with  a  bandaee.  The 
patient  was  laid  upon  a  firm  matrass,  on  bis  back.  In  about  fifteen  min- 
utes after  the  operation,  be  said  be  was  much  relieved  ;  sensibility 
19     . 
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returned  to  the  lower  extremities  ;  respiration  became  easy,  and  with  tbe 
assistance  of  an  anodyne,  be  slept  for  several  hours. 

Tbe  above  operation  was  performed  on  the  morning  of  tbe  5tb  of 
February,  1834.  At  8,  P.  M.,  of  the  same  day,  be  complained  for  the 
first  time  of  pain  in  his  feet,  and  a  difficulty  in  passing  his  urine.  A  ca- 
theter was  introduced,  and  about  a  quart  of  urine  discharged.  Gave  him 
lemonade  and  gum  Arabic  water  for  the  night. 

February  6<&,  morning. — Has  rested  well  during  the  night ;  complains 
much  of  pain  in  his  feet  ;  they  are  highly  inflamed  and  vesicated  ;  twelve 
leeches  applied  to  them  ;  skin  dry.  Pulse  106.  Ordered  spirit  minde* 
rer.  7  o'clock,  P.  M.  Pulse  much  excited  ;  skin  dry  ;  complains  of 
pain  in  the  wound  ;  turned  him  on  his  side,  which  gave  much  relief ;  was 
directed  to  take  at  bed  time,  proto-chloride  bydrarg.  grs.  vi.  ;  Pulv. 
ipecac,  compos,  grs.  x.  M.  The  lemonade  omitted  for  the  night. 
iVarm  fomentations  to  the  feet. 

7^&,  morning. — Rested  well  a  part  of  the  night ;  complains  of  pres- 
sure about  tbe  wound.  Pulse  100,  and  tense.  Bladder  much  distended 
with  urine.  Bled  him  ten  ounces,  when  he  became  faint.  7,  P.  M. 
Was  much  relieved  by  tbe  bleeding  ;  slept  several  hours  during  the  day  ; 
urine  drawn  off  twice  to-day.  Ordered  pulv.  ipecac,  comp.  grs.  x.  at 
bed  time.  ' 

8^A,  morning. — Vomited  during  the  night,  which  caused  much  dis- 
tress in  the  wound  ;  no  discharge  having  taken  place  from  the  bowels 
since  the  operation,  notwithstanding  several  injections  had  been  given,  be 
was  directed  to  take  ol.  ricini,  3j-  I  tinct.  opii.  gtt.  xx.  and  effervescing 
draught.  ~  7,  P.  M.     Cathartic  has  not  operated. 

9rt,  morning. — The  cathartic  has  operated  several  times  during  the 
night  ;  says  he  is  free  from  pain.  Pulse  98,  and  soft.  The  wound  in 
the  back  dressed,  has  in  part  closed  ;  granulations  seem  healthy. 

lOthy  morning. — By  the  aid  of  anodynes  he  rested  well  for  the  night  ; 
skin  nioist^ ;  pulse  98  ;  the  right  foot  had  lost  its  sensation,  much  tume- 
fied ;  crepitation  was  feh  on  the  ankle,  resembling  emphysema.  Dr.  R. 
being  satisfied  that  gangrene  had  commenced  in  the  foot,  he  immediately 
made  an  incision  in  the  part  from  below  the  inner  ankle  to  the  great  toe, 
down  through  the  distended  cellular  tissue.  Tbe  whole  of  the  foot  was 
gangrenous,  extending  above  the  ankle.  The  nitric  acid  lotion  was  ap- 
plied with  lint,  and  the  part  covered  with  a  poultice.  He  was  directed 
to  take  gum  opii.  gr.  ss.  and  carb.  ammonia. grs.  ij.  every  two  hours. 

ll^A,  morning. — Delirium ;  refused  his  medicine  ;  gangrene  extended  ; 
made  deep  scarifications  into  the  sound  parts  ;  continued  the  same  dress- 
ings as  yesterday.     Directed  arrowroot,  with  wine  and  porter. 

I2lh^  morning. — Is  more  composed  this  morning  ;  slept  several  Iiours 
during  the  night  ;  took  his  medicine  regularly.  The  soft  parts  about  tbe 
foot  have  separated  from  the  bones,  most  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  com- 
minuted fracture. 

13/fc,  morning, — Delirium  returned  ;  extremities  cold  ;  pulse  hardly- 
perceptible  at  the  wrist.     Died  in  the  afternoon. 

Post-mortem  examination.^  twelve  hours  after  death, — Viscera  of  tho 
abdomen  healthy  ;  the  membranes  surrounding  the  viscera  bad  a  dark 
appearance  from^extravasated  blood.     The  wound  ofl  the  back  was  about 
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hair  closed  by  healthy  granulations.  The  bones  of  the  spioe  retained 
their  relative  situation.  The  6rst  lumbal^  vertebra,  from  which  the  spi- 
nous process  had  been  removed,  was  fractured  thcough  its  body,  but  no 
displacement.     The  spinal  cord  seemed  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Dr.  Rogers  makes  the  following  remarks  : — Although  in  all  the  cases 
of  depression  of  the  spinous  processes  in  which  an  operation  has  been 
performed  it  has  proved  fatal,  yet  he  is  well  satisfied  that  this  case  pre* 
sents  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  repeating  the  operation  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  immediate  return  of  sensation  to  the  inferior  extre- 
mities after  the  removal  of  the  bone,  with  complete  relief  from  all  symp- 
toms which  indicate  an  injury  of  the  spine,  from  the  time  of  the  operation 
to  his  death,  form  presujnptive  evidence  in  favor  of  his  ultimate  recovery, 
bad  it  not  been  for  the  injury  and  gangrene  of  the  foot.  Dr.  R.  thinks 
that  in  a  case  of  simple  fracture  and  depression  of  the  spinous  process, 
without  any  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  we  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
success  in  an  operation  ;  at  all  events,  it  is  the  dniy  chance  for  the  pa- 
tient, and  under  such  circumstances  he  recommends  it. 

American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 


ACUTE    RHEUMATISM. 

DEMOICSTRATIOK  OF    THE    MODE  IN   WHICH    THE    PREPIRATIONS    OF    COLCHICUH   PROYX 

USEFUL. 

BT   PROFESSOR  A.   T.   THOMSON,   OF   THE   NORTH   LONDON   HOSPITAL. 

The  number  of  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  which  has  been  admitted 
within  the  last  twelve  days,  has  again  turned  our  attention  to  this  disease: 
but  I  shall  now  direct  your  notice  merely  to  one  of  these  cases,  not  be- 
cause the  symptoms  have  displayed  any  peculiarity,  but  because  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  relief  which  followed  the  operation  of  the  coichicum  upoo 
the  alimentary  canal,  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  explaining  my  opin- 
ions of  the  manner  in  •  which  this  valuable  remedy  usually  produces  bene- 
ficial effects  in  rheumatic  inflammation.  It  has  been  customary  to  refer 
these  effects  of  coichicum  to  its  sedative  or  narcotic  powers  ;  an  opinion 
which  my  experience  prevents  me  from  adopting  ;  but  in  dissenting  from 
this  view  of  the  influence  of  coichicum,  I  am  anxious  that  I  shall  not  be 
misunderstood  as  attempting  to  deny  that  it  possesses  sedative  powers  ; 
although  I  have  never  seen  these  adequate  to  the  production  of  perma- 
nent relief  from  pain  in  acute  rheumatism.  If  a  full-dose  of  the  wine  of 
the  seeds  of  the  coichicum  be  administered  after  a  moderate  bleeding,  it 
rarely  fails  to  purge,  and  to  maintain  the  reduction  of  the  pulse  caused  by 
the  abstraction  of  the  blood.  Under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  re- 
markable if  there  was  no  abatement  of  pain,  if  the  system  be  brought 
under  the  influence  of  even  a  ve^y  moderate  sedative.  The  purgative 
influence  of  the  coichicum  carries  its  sedative  power,  although  weak, 
thus  far,  whilst  it  precludes  the  further  employment  of  the  lancet ;  and 
thus  it  seems  to  combine  the  advantages  of  purging,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  narcotics.  Now  in  taking  this  view  of  the  influence  of  coichicum, 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  never  productive  of  much  bene&t  in  acute  rbeu- 
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matisro,  unless  it  purge  freely.  The  evacuations  are  generally  copious, 
liquid,  and  highly  bilious>  owing  to  the  remedy,  as  a  topical  stimulant  on 
the  duodenum,  exciting  powerfully  the  orifices  of  the  biliary  duct,  and 
causing  a  large  flow  of  bile  to  the  intestine,  in  the  same  manner  as  exciting 
the  orifices  of  the  salivary  ducts  in  the  mouth  not  only  empties  those  glands, 
but  augments  their  secreting  function.  The  purgative  effects  of  colcbicum 
are  sometimes  excessive^  and  the  consequent  debility  is  great ;  but  I  have 
seen  12  or  14  copious  watery  stools  produced  by  a  full  dose  of  the  drug, 
without  any  obvious  debility  resulting.  If  the  lancet  be  not  previously  em- 
ployed, the  excitement  present  in  the  habit  seems  to  resist  both  the  purga- 
tive and  the  sedative  powers  of  colcbicum;  which,  apparently,  like  those  of 
some  other  remedies,  require  the  habit  to  be  brought  into  a  certain  cooditioo 
before  they  can  operate  in  a  salutary  manner.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
I  almost  invariably,  as  you  must  have  observed,  order  my  patients  with 
acute  rheumatism  to  be  bled,  and  the  bleeding  to  be  followed  by  a  dose 
of  calomel,  tartar  emetic,  and  opium,  before  nrescribing  colcbicum.  If 
the  patient  be  of  a  plethoric  habit,  f.  3j.  or  f.  3is$.  of  the  wine  of  tbe 
seeds  may  be  eiven  for  a  dose,  six  or  eight  hours  after  the  administration 
of  tbe  pill ;  and  this  dose  is  to  be  repeated  once  in  six  hours  until  it  b^in 
to  purge,  when  either  tbe  repetition  should  be  deferred  for  twelve  hours, 
or,  if  the  effect  be  powerful,  the  medicine  should  be  altogether  discon- 
tinued. If  febrile  symptoms  recur,  accompanied  by  pain,  I  have  gene- 
rally found  the  tartar  emetic  preferable  to  a  return  to  full  doses  of  tbe 
colcbicum  ;  but  the  influence  of  the  antimonial  is  aided  by  small  and  fre- 
quently repeated  doses  of  the  colcbicum.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  pulse 
remains  soft,  regular  and  moderate  in  frequency  ;  and  tbe  pains  do  not 
return,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  slight  degree  in  the  evening  ;  whilst  the 
akin,  also,  remains  cool,  I  have  found  that  the  decoction  of  yellow  bark, 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  tbe  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  quioia, 
acidulated  in  the  same  manner,  tends  more  than  any  other  means  to  se- 
cure the  patient  from  a  relapse,  and  to  confirm  the  cure. 

In  making  these  remarks,  it  would  be  uncandid  were  I  not  to  mentioo 
that  most  distressing  effects  have  occasionally  followed  the  employment 
of  large  doses  of  Qolcbicum  ;  but  these  have  either  depended  on  tbe  im- 
proper administration  of  the  medicine,  or  on  idiosyneracy.  As  a  rule  to 
guide  you  against  the  first  ^rror,  you  must  recollect  that  colcbicum  ought 
never  to  be  prescribed  when  the  red  or  glazed  state  of  the  tongue  indi- 
cases  much  irritation  or  a  sub-acute  inflammatory  condition  of  tbe  mucous 
membrane  of  tbe  alimentary  canal.  In  this  case,  moderate  doses  of  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  liquor  potassae  with  Dover's  powder,  aided  by 
counter-irritants^  may  be  employed  to  prepare  the  habit  for  tbe  use  of 
tbe  colcbicum  ;  and  even  after  the  irritable  state  of  tbe  alimentary  canal 
has  been  sufficiently  subdued  to*admit  of  its  use,  the  remedy  ou^ht  to  be 
prescribed  in  small  doses,  frequently  repeated,  instead  of  tbe  full  doses 
that  may  be  administered  under  other  circumstances.  The  deleterious 
influence  of  idiosyneracy  can  only  be  avoided,  by  inquiring  into  tbe  ef- 
fects of  the  remedy  when  it  has  been  taken  at  any  prior  time. 

London  Lancet. 
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LIGATURE     OF    THE    BRACHIAL    ARTERY     FOR    VENO-ARTERIAL 

ANEURISM. 

BT    N.     R.     8UITH,     M.D.     PROFESSOR     OF     SUROERT     IN     THB     UNIVERSITY     OP 

MARYLAND. 

A.  B.  A  COLORED  man,  aged  twenty*^ix,  called  for  my  advice  (Novem* 
ber  25th),  in  relation  to  a  tumor  situated  in  the  bend  of  tbe  arm.  At 
first  touch  it  was  evidently  an  aneurism.  An  eminent  medical  friend  bad 
previously  examined  tbe  case,  and  learning  its  character,  bad  referred  ibm 
patient  to  me. 

The  disease  had  resulted  from  an  accident  in  bleeding,  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  remarkable  for  the  neatness  with  which 
be  usually  performs  phlebotomy.     The  accident  was  owing  to  the  local 
relations  ot  the  parts  concerned  being  remarkably  different  from  those 
w))ich  usually  exist.     It  was  the  median-cephalic  vein  which  had  been 
opened,  but  this  vessel  lay  much  lower  than  is  usual — that  is,  nearer  to 
the  inner  condyle  ;  while  the  median  basilic  was  very  short.     The  bra- 
chial artery,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  nearer  than  usual  to  the  radial  border 
of  the  arm.     We  entertain  but  little  apprehension  of  wounding  the  bra- 
chial artery  when  we  strike  the  median-cephalic  vein,  and  this  undoubt- 
edly was  the  cause  of  the  occurrence  in  this  instance.     The  artery  was 
wounded  throuch  the  vein  and  directly  beneath  it.     The  bbod  gushed 
rapidly  at  the  time,  but  its  flow  was  soon  embarrassed  in  consequence  of 
the  formation  of  a  thrombus.     A  compress  was  6nally  applied,  and,  al- 
though bleeding  in  small  quantity  occurred  several  times,  yet  the  hemor- 
rhage was  never  serious.     The  part  was  a  good  deal  swelled  at  tbe  time, 
and  painful.     At  length  the  inflammation  disappeared,  and  there  remained 
a  pulsating  tumor.     At  the  time  it  was  first  examined  by  me,  it  had  the 
magnitude  of  the  half  of  an  egg,  and  had  a  distinctly  circumscribed  cyst. 
The  vein  was  evidently  concerned  in  tbe  tumor,  but  to  what  extent  the 
tunics  of  the  vein  entered  into  the  walls  of  tbe  aneurism,  it  was  by  no 
means  easy  to  determine.     It  appeared  to  me,  however,  on  making  a 
most  careful  examination,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  cyst  was  formed 
in  tbe  cellular  tissue,  intervening  between  the  artery  and  tbe  vein — that 
the  inner  orifice  of  the  wound  in  the  vein  had  become  expanded,  and  its 
margin  incorporated  with  the  cellular  walls  of  the  aneurism. 

Tbe  peculiar  aoeurismal  thrill  was  very  manifest  in  the  pulsation  of  the 
tumor.  At  each  throb  the  blood  was  forcibly  injected  into  the  vein, 
suddenly  expanding  it  both  beneath  and  above  the  tumor.  Beneath, 
however,  this  swelling  of  the  vein  extended  no  further  than  to  the  first 
valve,  which  was  half  an  inch  from  the  tusior.  Above,  the  expansion  of 
tbe  vein  was  obvious  half  way  up  the  arm,  and  the  thrilling  rush  of  tbe 
Mood  was  distinctly  felt  at  each  pulsation  of  the  heart.  Pressure  upon 
tbe  brachial  artery,  above  the  tumor,  arrested  tbe  pulsation.  Pressure 
upoo  the  tumor  emptied  it  of  its  contents.  The  walls  of  the  tumor  toward 
the  surface  were  thin. 

The  compress  having  been  already  ineffectually  employed  in  this  case, 
and  tbe  tumor  obviously  increasing,  I  immediately  advised  that  the  liga- 
ture of  the  brachial  artery  should  Iw  performed  without  delay*     For  this 
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operation  be  repaired  to  the  Baltimore  In6rmary,  vehere  I  was  then  offi' 
ciating  as  surgeon.  Preparatory  to  the  operation,  I  caused  blood  lo  be 
taken  from  the  arm — prescribed  a  low  diet  and  repose  for  two  or  three 
days. 

The  operation  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  medical  class  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  pupils  of  the 
bouse. '  The  patient  was  seated  in  a  chair,  and  his  arm  was  extended 
upon  a  table.  The  incision  was  made  as  usual  along  the  border  of  the 
biceps,  the  fascia  of  the  arm  being  laid  bare  at  the  first  stroke  of  the 
knife,  and  opened  by  the  second.  On  introducing  the  finger  into  the 
wound,  I  felt  the  pulsations  of  two  arteries — the  one  in  the  usual  position 
of  the  brachial,  close  beneath  the  border  of  the  biceps — the  other  toward 
the  ulnar  border  of  the  arm,  but  not  remote  from  it.  On  compressing 
the  latter,  the  pulsations  of  the  tumor  did  not  cease,  but  when  this  was 
practised  upon  the  former,  they  were  instantly  commanded.  The  pulsa- 
tions  of  these  vessels  were  so  equally  strong  that  I  immediately  inferred 
that,  in  this  instance,  the  division  of  the  brachial  had  occurred  at  a  higher 
point  than  usual,  and  that  only  the  radial  branch  was  concerned  in  the 
operation.  With  this  impression  I  immediately  applied  the  ligature  to 
the  artery  beneath  the  biceps.  The  pulsations  of  the  tumor  at  once 
ceased,  its  volume  diminished,  and  it  became  Baccid.  A  silk  ligature 
was  employed,  one  extremity  of  which  was  left  hanging  from  the  wound. 
The  incision  was  very  accurately  closed  by  means  of  adhesive  strips — a 
compress  was  applied  to  the  tumor,  and  a  roller  to  the  member,  from  the 
hand  to  the  shoulder.  The  patient  was  kept  in  a  tranquil  state.  At  the 
same  hour  of  the  next  day,  the  tumor  was  found,  on  examination,  to 
pulsate  feebly.  There  was  also  a  pretty  strong  pulsation  in  the  racEal 
artery,  at  the  wrist.  The  brachial  artery  was  also  found  to  pulsate 
slightly,  where  it  merged  itself  in  the  tumor.     I  couJd  not  now  feel  the 

Eulsation  of  any  artery  toward  the  ulnar  border  of  the  arm,  which  codd 
e  regarded  as  the  ulnar  artery,  nor  were  the  pulsations  of  the  ulnar  at 
the  wrist  stronger  than  tho.«e  of  the  radial,  and  I  now  came  to  the  cod* 
elusion  that  tne  collateral  vessel,  which  I  so  distinctly  felt  during  the 
operation,  was  the  anastomotic,  considerably  enlarged  in  consequence  of 
the  circulation  in  the  brachial.  There  had  occurred  no  visible  dimiDO- 
tion  of  temperature  in  the  limb.  The  bandage  was  re-applied  and  kept 
wet  with  cold  water. 

On  the  third  day  the  bandage  was  again  removed,  and  we  were  grati- 
fied to  discover  that  there  now  no  longer  existed  any  pulsation  in  the 
tumor,  although  it  was  still  manifest  in  the  artery  both  above  and  be- 
low it. 

On  the  fifth  day  there  was  still  no  pulsation  in  the  tumor,  and  it  had 
now  become  quite  hard  and  incompressible.  There  was  not  much  ten- 
derness to  the  touch,  nor  had  the  patient  experienced  much  pain,  tfaougfi 
It  was  occasionally  such  as  to  disturb  his  rest  at  night. 

On  the  13th  day  the  ligature  came  away.  In  the  mean  time  complete 
reunion  of  the  wound  by  adhesion  had  taken  place,  and  he  bad  scarcely 
felt  a  sensation  where  the  ligatur^  had  been  applied,  till  the  present  time. 
By  any  prudent  effort  we  could  not  now,  by  pressure,  force  any  fluid 
out  of  the  cyst  into  the  artery,  or  in  any  measure  diminish  its  size.     It 
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was  maDifest,  tberefore,  that  the  blood  contained  in  the  cyst  bad  now 
formed  a  firm  coagulum,  and  that  we  might  confidently  expect  its  ultimate 
obliteration. 

On  the  20ih  day,  the  patient  complained  of  severe  pain  and  teoderqess 
in  the  tumor,  and  evidently  a  slight  degree  of  inflammatory  swelling  had 
taken  place  in  its  base.  I  conjectured  that  suppuration  of  the  cyst  might 
be  about  to  happen,  in  consequence  of  the  coagulum  being  so  thickly 
covered  with  integuments.  I  directed  a  poultice  to  be  applied  to  tbe 
part,  and  this  to  be  compressed  with  tbe  bandage.  In  two  or  three  days 
the  inflammation  was  wholly  dissipated,  and  I  found  on  comparing  tbe 
tumor  with  a  cast  which  I  had  made  of  the  part  before  the  operation, 
that  it  had  lost  half  its  original  size.  It  was  perfectly  free  from  pulsation. 
JSTarih  Am&r.  Arch,  of  Med.  and  Surg.  Scknce. 


CASE    OF    DIABETES    MELLITUS. 

BT   RICHARD    WILHOT    HALL,  H.D.   PROFESSOR   OF    OBSTETRICS   IV  THE   UfTIYER- 

8ITY   OF   MARTLAIfD. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1831,  I  was  requested  by  Dr.  E.  Perkins,  of  this 
city,  to  visit  with  him  Robert  Kinnier,  a  lad  about  seventeen  years  of 
age,  laboring  under  diabetes.  On  reference  to  my  notes,  I  find  the  de- 
tails of  the  same  as  here  given.  Our  patient  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
emaciated  ;  bad  a  sallow  complexion,  with  those  appearance  of  general 
disorder  which  often  follow  our  autumnal  remittent  fevers.  On  inquiry 
I  learned  that  he  had  suflTered  by  an  attack  of  this  disease  during  the 
preceding  autumn,  while  engaged  with  his  father  on  the  line  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail  road  ;  aud  after  the  more  severe  symptoms  of  attack 
had  passed  away,  a  remittent  fever  with  irregular  paroxysms  had  con- 
tinued to  manifest  itself  occasionally.  At  the  time  we  saw  him,  these 
paroxysms  were  interrupted  ;  but  be  still  remained  languid,  incapable  of 
active  exercise,  and  much  depressed  in  mind.  He  sometimes  walked 
slowly  in  the  open  air,  from  which  he  experienced  fatigue.  His  liver 
seemed  to  perform  its  functions  slowly,  but  there  was  no  tenderness  or 
enlargement  from  wliich  might  be  inferred  a  serious  disturbance  of  this 
organ.  He  had  occasionally  a  very  slight  cough.  The  tongue  was  whi- 
tish and  bis  skin  cool.  Tbe  perspiration  did  not  appear  to  be  materially 
changed  from  the  standard  of  health.  We  requested  that  the  urine  should 
be  retained  for  our  examination,  and  the  quantity  discharged  between  the 
hours  of  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  six  of  the  following  morning* 
(nine  hours),  was  found  by  measurement  to  be  more  than  one  gallon— 
of  a  pale  straw  color,  and  sweet  to  the  taste — pulse  84 — appetite  irregu* 
lar — digestion  also  imperfect.  He  labored  under  no  important  pulmo- 
nary disturbance,  and  tbe  alvine  dejections  evinced  the  presence  of  biliary 
matter. 

Tonics  were  first  directed.  S.  quinine,  phosphas.  ferri,  &c.  were 
freely  used  without  apparent  benefit  for  some  time.  No  vegetable  prepara- 
tion, except  bread,  was  allowed  to  be  taken.  His  diet  was  directed  to  be 
purely  animal^  with  the  foregoing  exception.  Still  finding  that  his  diabe- 
tic symptoms  were  not  materially  altered,  we  prescribed  the  tine,  meloe. 
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▼esicat.  m.  xx.  ter.  die.  directing  an  increase  of  five  to  ten  drops  each 
dose,  unless  strangury  should  have  been  perceived. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  we  found  his  pulse  84 — one  pint  of  urine  dis* 
charged  during  the  night — bread  omitted  and  diet  altogether  animal.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  he  relinquished  the  use  of  bread  with  great  reluct- 
ance,-—occasionally  obtained  it  by  stealth,  but  acknowledged  that  it 
olways  increased  the  flow  of  urine.  He  then  concurred  in  the  propriety 
of  the  prohibition,  and  abstained  from  its  use.  On  this  day  he  was  tak* 
ing  270  drops  of  the  tincture  thrice  a  day — tongue  more  natural— urine 
l68s*-boweIs  more  regular, — directed  to  increase  the  tincture.  He  sleeps 
more  comfortably  during  the  night. 

On  the  ninth  of  June,  dose  of  tincture  four  hundred  drops,  which  pro- 
diiced  a  slight  strangury— bowels  regular  and  faeces  natural  in  appearance 
—urine  last  night,  Siv. — diminished  the  quantity  of  the  tincture- 
pulse  84. 

June  12th. — Takes  350  drops— tongue  more  natural,  pulse  90  and 
soft — appetite  and  digestion  improved — so  also  his  general  appearance. 
After  this  period  he  gradually  increased  the  amount  of  the  tincture  to  four 
hundred  drops  each  dose,  without  strangury  and  with  manifest  advantage. 
He  now  was  enabled  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  his  strength 
was  increasing  daily. 

On  the  19ih  June,  he  applied  to  the  apothecary  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
the  tincture.  A  small  quantity  remained  in  the  bottle  from  which  he  had 
previously  been  supplied,  and  in  taking  it  down  from  the  position  which 
It  occupied,  the  fluid  was  agitated,  and  thus  suspended  much  of  the  fine 
particles  of  the  cantharides.  Of  this  turbid  fluid  he  took  in  the  morning 
425  drops,  estimated  to  be  double  the  strength  of  the  pure  tincture- 
Pain  of  the  kidneys,  distressing  strangury,  and  urine  slightly  tinged  with 
blood,  followed.  When  called  to  visit  him,  I  found  his  pulse  90  per 
minute,  voluminous  and  active.  The  warm  bath  was  forthwith  directed 
— m.  60  Tr.  opii.  with  Si*  ol.  ricini  wete  given  with  mucilaginous 
drinks.    He  was  soon  relieved,  and  readily  evacuated  the  bladder.    The, 

Siuantity  of  fluid  was  small.  20th  June,  pulse  90 — quite  composed— 
ree  from  pain  and  strangury  ;  urine  natural,  and  moderate  in  quantity. 
Directed  the  tincture  to  be  omitted.  No  morbid  change,  or  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  urine,  was  perceived  aftbr  this.  On  the  23d  of  June,  he 
had  a  slight  paroxysm  of  remittent,  which  was  speedily  interrupted  by 
the  use  of  S.  quinine.  Pulse  80  on  the  26th,  and  no  evidence  of  dia- 
betes remaining.  He  soon  regained  his  strength,  and  entered  on  an 
active  course  of  duty,  as  a  grocer,  in  Baltimore. — Ibid, 


ON    SOME    OP    THE    USES    OF    TURPENTINE. 

BT   W.   C.   ROBERTS,   M.D.   NEW  TORX. 

Turpentine  evinces  its  greatest  utility  in  the  neuralgia.  According 
to  Cullen,  Drs.  Cheyne  and  Pitcairn  first  lauded  it  in  these  disorders, 
and  in  sciatica  in  particular.  In  France,  M.  R^camier  employed  the 
essence  fifteen  years  ago,  for  the  cure  of  femoro-popliteal  neuralgia  ;  and 
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the  results  of  his  practice  have  been  set  forth  in  a  thesis  by  M.  Martinet, 
defended  in  1818,  at  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  Paris.  Ten  cases  were 
j;ured,  two  were  benefited,  and  three  were  unrelieved.  It  would  appear 
that  there  ought  to  exist  no  organic  lesion  of  the  affected  nerve,  for  the 
remedy  to  succeed.  Two  drachms  of  the  essence,  in  four  ounces  of 
honey  of  roses,  were  given  daily,  in  three  doses  and  at  intervals  of  three 
hours  ;  and  in  most  of  the  patients,  six  days,  only  were  required  for  the 
cure.  In  1823,  M.  Dufour  published  his  experiments  on  the  use  of  the 
essence  of  turpentine  in  neuralgia.  Six  patients  out  of  seven  were  cured, 
without  any  perceptible  effect  from  the  remedy.  (Rev.  Med.  August, 
1824^.  M.  Laroque  employed  it  about  the  same  time,  and  cites  twelve 
or  fiiteen  successiul  cases  (Ac.  R.  de  Med.  8  Sep.  1828).  In  1824, 
M.  Martinet  re«issue;d  his  thesis,  and  published  a  second  edition  of  this 
memoir  in  1829.  In  the  latter  he  states,  that  of  seventy  patients  of 
whom  he  then  had  charge,  fifty-eight  were  cured  of  crural  or  popliteal 
sciatica,  or  other  neuralgia  ;  three  by  frictions,  and  all  the  rest  by  the  in- 
iemal  exhibition  of  the  medicines.  The  symptoms  which  it  caused  were 
slight,  when  it  was  prudently  given,  and  a  free  diaphoresis  in  the  course 
of  the  affected  nerve  was  a  favorable  omen.  The  remedy  is  never  to 
be  persevered  in  beyond  the  tenth  day.  We  have  detailed  these  facts  at 
some  length,  because  we  think  them  calculated  to  lead  to  the  mitigation 
of  a  very  terrible  and  obstinate  affection,  against  which  medicine  has 
hitherto  waged  an  unequal  war.  In  other  of  the  neurons,  turpentine  is 
not  without  its  efficacy  ;  tetanus,  the  most  formidable  of  them  all,  has 
been  cured  by  it.  Toms  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  three  half  ounce 
doses,  given  at  intervals  of  three  hours,  put  an  end  to  the  spasms,  and 
was  followed  by  copious  stools  and  free  vomiting.  A  very  remarkable 
case  of  tetanus,  from  a  wound  successfully  treated  t)y  our  much  respected 
preceptor.  Professor  Mott,  with  turpentine,  in  which  many  ounces  were 
taken,  is  somewhere  recorded. 

A  subsequent  one,  in  which  several  ounces  also  were  exhibited,  and 
in  which  we  were  ourselves  concerned,  was  not  so  prosperous.  Free 
purging  and  profuse  sweating  followed  its  use,  and  the  jaw  relaxed  con- 
siderably, but  it  proved  ultimately  and  unexpectedly  fatal.  Dr.  Philip, 
in  the  Med.  Ch.  Trans,  vol.  vi.  tells  of  a  case  in  which  a  glyster  of  an 
ounce  of  sp.  tereb.  rubbed  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  in  8  oz.  of  senna, 
speedily  put  a  stop  to  convulsions  of  very  considerable  severity.  In  ao 
admirable  practical  lecture,  by  Dr.  Graves,  on  that  species  of  convulsion 
which  is  induced  in  children  by  improper  diet,  quoted  in  the  Am.  Jour. 
Med.  Scien.  for  Aug.  1833,  we  find  him  advising,  on  the  failure  of  other 
means,  a  mixture  of  turpentine  3i.  castor  oil  3iv.  the  syrup  of  pop- 
pies and  mucilage.  ^'  Of  this,  when  well  shaken,  exactly  3j*  ^as  to  be 
given  every  third  hour  ;  and  what  was  the  result  ?  It  operated  on  the 
bowels,  produced  a  copious  discharge  of  urine,  and  the  convulsions 
ceased." 

Dr.  Percival  has  prescribed  turpentine  in  epilepsy  with  success  in  three 
instances.  Dr.  Reid  (Dub.  Trans,  vol.  iv.)  gives  it  in  the  same  disease 
with  good  effects.  ^^  I  have  freely  used,"  says  Dr.  Knight,  in  his  work 
upon  the  moral  and  physical  causes  of  insanity,  ^^  the  spir.  tereb.  rect. 
as  reconimeaded  by  Dr.  Ed.  Percival,  io  the  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 
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and  frequently  with  much  benefit,  in  the  epilepsy  oFJunatics ;  the  6t8  be- 
ing often  suspended  from  their  usual  accession,  and  when  returning,  being 
less  violent."  A  French  journal  records  a  case  of  verofiinous  ccUalepsu 
cured  by  this  remedy,  and  in  the  cephalalgia  of  delicate  and  hysterical 
females,  together  with  other  measures,  we  find  the  spirit  of  turpentine, 
in  considerable  doses,  recommended  by  that  accomplished  physician, 
Dr.  Graves.  ''  Since  I  have  employed  them  (spir.  tereb.  and  the  nit. 
argenii)  in  hysterical  determinations  to  the  liead,  I  have  been  able  to 
overcome  these  and  similar  afl^ections  with  much  greater  facility  than  for- 
merly. The  spir.  tereb.  is  best  suited  to  the  violent  stages  of  the  disor- 
der, and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  or  two  drachms,  to  be  repeated 
according  to  its  effects.  The  best  vehicle  is  cold  water  ;  and  some  will 
bear  and  derive  advantage  from  two  or  three  doses  a  day,  experiencing 
from  its  use  a  diminution  of  headache,  a  removal  of  flatulence,  together 
with  a  moderate  action  of  the  bowels  and  kidneys.  Slight  degrees  of 
dysuria  or  hematuria  ought  not  to  cause  us  to  discontinue  it." 

In  colicy  a  favorite  prescription  of  Dr.  Dewees,  of  Philadelphia,  con- 
sists of  oil  of  mint,  3j.  and  of  turpentine,  3j« ;  the  dose  a  teaspoonful  p. 
r.  n.  The  opinion  of  this  gentleman  as  to  its  efScacy  as  a  purgative, 
when  in  conjunction  with  the  oleum  ricini,  we  have  already  expressed. 
To  obstinate  constipation^  failing  other  means,  it  seems  well  adapted  ;  and 
in  chronic  diarrluBa^  and  in  certain  torpid  conditions  of  the  botoels^  with 
furred  tongue,  sour  eructations,  and  acrid  slimy  stools,  it  is  pronounced 
by  Professor  Chapman  to  be  an  incomparable  remedy.  "  In  anomalous 
returns  of  spasmodic  pain  m  the  bowels,  I  have  succeeded,  says  Dr. 
Armstrong,  in  bis  work  on  chronic  diseases,  '^  with  pretty  full  doses  of 
tereb.  rect.  ;  and  in  doses  of  fifty  or  sixty  drops,  three  times  a  day,  have, 
allayed  that  uneasiness  which  is  by  some  felt  when  the  stomach  is  empty, 
and  which  is  relieved  by  food."  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  es^ 
sence  of  turpentine  and  sulphuric  ether,  is  said,  by  Durande,  to  allay  the 
pain  of  biliary  calculi.  It  has  the  effect  of  dissolving  these  concretions, 
when  they  are  placed  in  it,  out  of  the  body  ;  the  practice  is  a  very  old 
one.  Turpentine  has  been  given  in  dropsy  ;  and  according  to  Orfila,  it 
would  appear  to  be  the  best  meahs  of  combating  the  symptoms  of  poisofk- 
ing  by  the  hydrocyanic  acid.  A  case  of  asphyxia  from  opium<^  cured  by 
its  internal  use,  and  the  exhibition  of  it  in  glysters,  is  contained  in  the 
Lon.  Med.  Gaz.  1826.  There  is  a  remark  made  by  Dr.  Prichard,  in 
his  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  which  relates  to  the  the- 
rapeutic uses  of  this  medicine,  and  which  I  think  has  escaped  observa- 
tion. He  is  speaking  of  epilepsy  depending  upon  deranged  conditions 
of  the  uterine  tunctions,  and  after  having  advised  it  as  a  stimulating  |1ys* 
ter,  proceeds  to  assert  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  potent  diffusible  stimu- 
lants in  the  whole  materia  medica,  and  the  most  potent  emmenagogue. 
The  black  hellebore  and  savine,  he  says,  are  not  as  powerful.  His  mode 
of  using  it,  is  to  give  from  3ss.  to  3ij.  daily,  in  an  emulsion.  In  mania 
connected  with  defective  catamenia,  he  relies  much  upon  it.  Again  :  io 
treating  of  that  form  of  epilepsy  which  he  calls  enteric,  wherein  acrid 
matters,  worms,  the  irritation  of  dentition,  &c.  cause  a  sympathetic  dis- 
order of  the  brain,  after  depletion,  &c.  of  all  the  remedies  Dr.  Prichard 
has  ever  tried,  he  has  found  none  so  frequently  useful  as  oil  of  UirpeotiDe. 
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'^  It  occasions  moderate  and  regular  evacuations,  corrects  the  tendency 
to  a  frequent  repetition  of  griping  and  irritating  stools,  and  relieves  or  re- 
moves flatulence.  At  the  same  time,  it  exerts  a  peculiar  sedative,  or 
tranquillizing  power  on  the  nervous  system,  lessens  irritability  and  pro- 
motes sleep."     P.  263. 

The  efficacy  of  turpentine  against  the  tmnia  is  well  known  and  strongly 
attested.  Kennedy,  of  Glasgow,  Kanam,  Gomez,  Knox,  M ello,  Cross, 
Fen  wick,  La.lham,  Laird,  Bateman,  Poinmer  and  Merat,  are  among  its 
warmest  advocates.  From  half  an  ounce  to  two  ouhces  of  this  oil  may 
be  given  daily  ;  if  it  purges,  the  worm  may  be  passed  very  speedily,  but 
it  is  oftenest  passed  after  an  interval,  dead,  and  in  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion. Other  worms  have  also  been  evacuated  by  its  agency  ;  but  it  is 
thought  by  the  authors  of  the  Diet,  de  Mat.  Med.,  that  its  use  in  cases 
of  tapeworm  will  soon  be  abandoned,  because  in  the  bark  of  the  root  of 
the  pomegranate  we  possess  a  safer  and  more  certain  teniafuge.  .  In  some 
of  the  profiuoia^  in  Uucorrho^a^  blenorrhcta^  hmmatemesis  and  mehna^  its 
exhibition  has  been  commended  ;  and  Dr.  Geddings,  of  Baltimore,  and 
others  of  his  friends,  have  found  it  of  great  service  in  arresting  j>/j/aZi5m« 
He  used  it  as  a  gargle,  3ij.  to  8  cz.  mucifage. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  is  by  means  of  turpentine  that  Dr.  Kentish 
treated  bums  so  successfully  ;  and  many  of  the  best  authorities  of  the  day, 
among  whom  are  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Sir  A.  Cooper,  look  upon  this  me- 
thod as  the  best  in  severe  cases.  An  application  of  turpentine  to  the 
burn  was  made  thrice  a  day,  and  then  a  liniment  of  basilicon  ointment 
softened  with  the  oil,  was  laid  on  with  compresses.  The  surgical  uses 
of  turpentine  are  numerous.  It  enters  into  many  ointments  ;  it  is  fre- . 
quently  injected  into  fistulous  sinuses  ;  and  either  warmed  or  made  into  a 
paste  with  Peruvian  bark,  it  forms  a  useful  application  to  gangrenous 
sores  and  stumps.  The  latter  is  the  practice  of  the  Glasgow  infirmary^ 
and  oVer  the  cake  thus  formed,  is  laid  a  pledget  of  resinous  dressing.  A 
very  successful  mode  of  treating  a  carbuncle^  is  by  making  into  it  a  cru- 
cial incision,  and  filling  the  cuts  with  lint  dipped  in  the  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine. By  this  means  the  pain  and  irritation  are  speedily  assuaged,  and  a 
healthy  action  is  brought  about  in  the  sore.  Its  uses  as  a  liniment  for 
exciting  rabefaction  need  only  this  allusion. 

United  States  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
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Miss  A.,  of  delicate  constitution,  had  suffered  much  from  ill  health  for 
several  years.  Catamenia  had  been  very  irregular.  For  the  first  six 
months  of  the  last  year  there  had  been  a  complete  suppression  ;  bul  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  she  had  menstruated  regularly  every  week. 

I  was  summoned  in  baste  to  see  this  patient,  for  the  first  time,  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve,  P.  M..  July  28,  1833.  She  was  then  sufTecing 
severe  pain  in  the  epigastric  and  pelvic  regions.  She  very  soon,  howe- 
ver, attributed  all  the  pain  to  the  pubic  region.     That  evening  she  went 
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to  bed  as  well  as  usual,  after  attending  church  twice  during  the  day  ;  «te 
a  very  few  baked  beans  for  dinner.  It  should  be  remarked  that  she  was 
menstruating  very  little  at  this  time.  Pulse  70  to  75,  not  very  full  or 
strong,  and  the  tonpe  very  little  coated.  An  emetic  brought  up  some 
undigested  food,  with  a  little  mucus  and  bile.  The  pain  continued  in 
paroxysms,  although  there  was  not  a  complete  cessation  in  the  intervals. 
Very  little  tenderness  was  felt  by  pressure  on  the  abdomen,  which  ap- 
peared quite  natural.  She  had  had  no  dejection  since  the  27th.  In 
this  situation  the  patieut  continued  till  about  three  o'clock,  P.  M.  No- 
thing gave  even  temporary  relief,  except  opiates  ;  cathartics,  enemas  and 
fomentations  were  all  ineffectual.  The  stomach  became  very  irritable, 
but  nothing  was  ejected  except  mucus  and  bile.  At  this  time  she  ap- 
peared evidently  sinking.  The  abdomen  became  more  and  more  dis- 
tended ;  pulse  was  very  feeble  and  quick,  and  scarcely  perceptible  at  the 
wrists.  Just  before  10,  P.  M.  twenty -three  'hours  from  the  first  alarm, 
she  suddenly  expired. 

In  this  case  nothing  had  appeared  very  extraordinary  or  even  alarming, 
till  about  eight  hours  previous  to  her  death.  In  fact  there  was  scarcely 
a  symptom  except  those  which  usually  accompany  painful  menstruation. 
The  mother,  an  observing,  intelligent  woman,  remarked  that  her  daugh- 
ter had  suffered  in  this  way  many  times  before.  The  total  impossibility 
of  getting  any  medicine  to  act  on  the  bowels,  and  tlie  appearance  of  sink- 
ing between  2  and  S  o'clock,  P.  M.  began  to  excite  a  suspicion,  for  the 
first  time,  that  something  very  peculiar  in  character  existed  in  the  case. 

PoBt'tnortem  examination. — Twelve  hours  after  death,  I  commenced 
an  examination.  The  abdomen  was  exceedingly  distended,  but  not  hard. 
On  cutting  through  the  parietes,  nearly  a  pint  of  serous  fluid  escaped 
from  among  the  intestines.  The  cause  of  death  was  at  once  revealed. 
The  bloodvessels  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  small  intestine  were  highly 
injected  with  blood,  so  that  the  tissues  were  of  a  deep  livid  hue.  The 
cause  of  her  death  was  this  : — a  strong  fibrous  band,  originating  from  the 
side  of  the  intestine,  two  feet  from  the  colon,  passing  over  two'folds  of 
the  ileum  and  joined  to  the  mesentery  close  to  its  origin,  bound  the  canal 
like  a  ligature.  It  crossed  the  ileum  but  six  feet  from  the  colon.  The 
aide  of  the  intestine  where  the  ligament  was  attached  was  so  extended  as 
to  form  a  cul  de  sac  2  1-2  inches  long,  one  inch  in  diameter  next  the 
intestine,  and  tapering  to  a  point,  then  forming  a  small  tendon  about 
the  size  of  a  pipe-stem,  and  extending  one  inch  farther  before  its  inser- 
tion, so  that  the  whole  cord  was  three  inches  and  a  half  long.  This  was 
evidently  not  of  very  recent  origin,  but  it  was  impossible,  however,  to 
form  any  opinion  of  the  period  of  time  the  intestine  had  been  thus  curi- 
ously encircled  by  it.  Six  feet  of  the  ileum  was  enclosed,  two  below 
and  foot  above  the  insertion  of  the  band  ;  of  course  it  was  not  very 
closely  bound  by  a  ligament  of  S  1-2  inches  long.  How  can  we  account 
for  its  sudden  strangulation  just  at  this  particular  juncture  f  There  was 
very  little  fecal  noatter  present,  and  no  undigested  food.  The  ligament 
formed  the  exact  boundary  of  the  injected  bloodvessels.  Though  the 
whole  canal  was  considerably  distended  with  gas,  no  other  portion  beside 
that  described  was  found  at  all  diseased. 
Juney  1836. 
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'<A  MEMOIR  OF  JAMES  JACKSON,  JR.  M.D. 

WITH    SXTRACT8    FROM    BIS    LETTERS    TO    BIS    rATBIR,    AHD    MRDICAL    OABSS    COL- 

LEGTRO    Br    BIM." 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  beautifully  executed  octavo  of  four  hundred  and 
forty-four  pages,  by  James  Jackson,  M.D.  the  Prof,  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Physic  in  Harvard  University.  We  have  merely  turned 
over  the  leaves  with  a  view  to  understanding  the  general  object  of  the 
publication,  without  having  it  in  our  power  the  present  week  to  analyze 
its  contents,  or  indeed  to  make  such  extracts  as  would  be  most  satisfactory 
to  the  general  reader.  Enough,  however,  has  been  discovered  in  this 
monument  of  parental  affection,  to  excite  our  warmest  and  most  heartfelt 
sympathies  for  the  parent  who  mourns  the  early  death  of  such  a  son.  It 
was  our  happiness  to  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  talented  man 
whose  short  but  well  employed  life  is  here  told  so  briefly. 

The  simple  and  unaflTected  narration  of  his  character  and  brilliant 
career,  cannot  fail  to  renew  the  regrets  of  every  friend  to  genuine  merit 
and  exalted  talents,  at  his  premature  death. 

To  the  junior  members  of  our  profession  and  to  medical  students,  this 
work  for  obvious  reasons  commends  itself  in  a  particular  manner  ;  and  a 
careful  perusal  of  its  pages  cannot  fail  in  conferring  much  benefit. 

The  medical  portion  of  the  volume,  we  feel  a  thorough  conviction^ 
well  deserves  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  admirers  of  those  essential 
qualifications  in  a  physician^  viz.  a  talent  for  observation  and  a  love  of 
truth  ;  and  will  form  a  valuable  introduction  to  those  stores  of  knowledge 
which  we  venture  to  hope  may,  at  no  distant  period,  be  opened  to  us  from 
a  foreign  source.  The  following  extract  presents  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
life  of  our  departed  friend. 

"  The  history  of  my  son's  life  is  very  simple,  and  it  may  be  told  very 
briefly.  He  was  born  on  the  15th  January,  1810,  was  graduated  at  the 
University  in  Cambridge  in  1828,  and  then  eagaged  in  the  study  of  me- 
dicine. This  he  did  under  my  direction  and  as  my  pupil.  He  continued 
as  such  till  the  April  of  1831,  and  during  this  time  he  attended  the  medi- 
cal lectures  of  our  University  and  saw  the  practice  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  In  the  spring,  1831,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  May,  and  remained  till  July,  1833,  except  during  a  visit  of  six 
months  to  Great  Britain  ahd  Ireland  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1832. 
He  reached  home  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  1833,  and  was  graduated  as 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  our  University  in  February,  1834.  He  was  now 
prepared  to  engage  in  practice,  and  took  rooms  for  himself  in  Franklin 
Place.  He  was  thus  brought  to  the  starting  place  of  active  life,  and  under 
ctrcamatances  the  most  flattering  and  the  most  grateful,  when  he  was 
arrested  in  his  course.  Exactly  at  this  point  he  was  arrested.  His  ar- 
rangements being  made,  he  sent  an  advertisement  to  the  public  papers, 
which  appeared  on  the  fifth  of  March,  and  on  that  day  he  was  taken  sick 
BD  ■»  to  lodge  at  my  house  instead  of  oecapying  the  rooms  wfaich  he  bad 
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just  announced  as  his  residence.  This  sickness  was  his  last,  and  he  died 
on  the  27ih  of  the  same  month,  being  in  his  2dth  year." 

The  biographer  of  this  excellent  man  remarks,  '^  The  subject  of  this 
story  was  not  indeed  rewarded  by  long  life.  But  in  this  age  will  it  be 
maintained  that  long  life  is  the  greatest  blessing  ?«  This  is  a  topic  od 
which  I  shall  not  enlarge  ;  but  I  will  only  say  for  myself,  which  I  do  most 
sincerely,  that  I  would  not  have  added,  a  year  to  my  son's  life,  by  an  ha- 
bitual and  allowed  indulgence  in  a  single  vice." 

There  being  barely  space  in  reservation  for  a  short  extract  to-day,  a 
part  of  a  letter  is  here  given,  to  illustrate  his  untiring  devotion  to  the  pro- 
fession in  which  he  was  calculated  to  shine  with  peculiar  splendor. 

Dublin,  August  19, 1833. 
"  My  Dear  Father, — I  would  to  God  I  knew  how  it  is  with  you  at 
this  moment.  When  awake^  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  think  much  of  cho- 
lera in  America,  and  never  to  fancy  that  my  friends  can  be  touched  by 
it ; — but  in  sleep,  it  occurs  in  my  dreams,  and  they  are  such  as  sometimes 
alarm  me.  I  must  await  the  end.  I  have  not  received  any  letters  from 
you  for  some  time  ; — as  I  have  been  w.andering  and  uncertain,  I  directed 
them  to  be  detained  at  London,  aller  I  lefl  Edinburgh,  and  this  circum- 
stance will  hurry  me  back  to  London.  I  am  already  repaid  for  coming 
to  this  city,  by  a  few  hours  study  yesterday,  at  the  museum  of  pathological 
anatomy,  at  the  college  of  surgeons.  I  have  added  to  the  stores  of  my 
knowledge,  memory  and  note-books  upon  this  subject.  It  is  my  intention 
80  to  have  seen  everything  in  the  morbid  watjy  that  you  cannot  find  me  at 
fault  on  the  most  close  examination.  I  have  already  seetr  much,  that 
from  books  I  had  longed  for,  and  only  regret  that  you  are  not  at  my  side, 
that  we  might  burn  together,  as  we  looked  upon  the  riches  of  the  science 
we  love.  Do  not  imagine  that  J  am  going  to  allow  myself  to  become  a 
mere  pathological  anatomist,  instead  of  a  pathologist  in  the  more  liberal 
sense  of  the  word.  Remember,  though  I  now  write  mainly  of  specimens, 
preparations  and  paintings,  that  from  Paris  I  wrote  much  of  symptomato- 
logy, aye,  and  studied  it  much,  too.  That  I  do  not  much  expect  in  Eng- 
land ; — it  is  almost  impossible.  I  may  see  practice,  you  will  say';  I  will, 
but  I  expect  fully,  very  oilen  to  be  much  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
case  in  which  the  practice  is  exercised." 


COMMEISDABLE    LIBERALITY. 


The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine,  with  a  liberality  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, at  their  late  session  passed  a  resolve  granting  aid  towards  the  relief 
and  instruction  of  that  unfortunate  class  within  the  limits  of  Maine,  who 
are  afflicted  with  blindness.  In  appointing  Dr.  Reynolds,  of  this  city,  to 
investigate  such  cases  as  may  apply  for  legislative  assistance,  they  have 
made  a  most  judicious  selection.  The  reputation  which  this  gentleman 
justly  possesses  for  knowledge  and  skill  in  treating  diseases  of  the  eye, 
we  are  happy  to  perceive  is  daily  extending  itself  wherever  affections  of 
that  important  organ  present  themselves.  The  23d  instant  is  the  time 
appointed  for  this  interesting  examination,  and  we  would  suggest  to  all 
who  are  thus  afflicted  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  about  to  be 
presented. 

The  Stanstead  Somnambulist. — It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to 
learn  that  Mrs.  Cass,  whose  remarkable  case  of  clairvoyance  constituted 
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the  interestiog  papers  in  this  Journal  several  months  ago,  first  by  Dr. 
Barnard  and  subsequently  by  Dr.  Colby,  is  dead.  We  have  received  a 
note  from  Dr.  C.  dated  at  Sianstead,  June  10,  in  which  he  has  kindly 
ffiven  us  some  particulars  of  the  post-mortem  examination,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal.  We  also  acknowledge,  in  the 
meantime,  the  reception  of  a  morbid  preparation  from  the  same  source, 
to  be  disposed  of  as  requested  by  the  donor. 


Stnallpox  in  Georgia. — Dr.  Gilbert,  of  Georgia,  writes  us,  under  date 
of  June  4th,  that  the  smallpox  exists  at  Milledgeville,  in  that  State.  He 
further  remarks,  "  We  have  an  abundance  of  vaccine  matter,  but  I  am 
fearful  it  is  not  the  genuine." 


Complete  iMxaiion  of  ike  Knee, — An  instance  of  this  exceedingly  rare 
accident  is  recorded  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Bull,  de  TherapeutiquCj 
by  Dr.  Gorde.  The  subject  of  the  case  was  a  woman  of  from  fifty-five 
to  sixty  years  of  age,  who,  in  returning  home  at  night,  with  a  heavy  bur- 
den, and  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  stepped  into  a  ditch  as  deep  as  up  to 
the  middle  of  her  thighs.  The  body  was  thrown  forward  by  the  fall, 
whilst  the  feet  stuck  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  ;  the  whole  force  of  the 
impulse  was  sustained  by  the  thighs.  The  left  thigh  was  dislocated 
backwards  and  downwards,  and  lodged  under  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of 
the  leg.  The  limb  was  much  deformed,  and  shortened  three  inches. 
The  reduction  was  very  easily  efl^ected,  without  the  patient  complaining. 
The  articulation  was  covered  with  compresses  wet  with  spirits  of  camphor 
and  lead  water  ;  the  limb  kept  at  perfect  rest,  a^d  in  six  weeks  the  pa- 
tient was  cured  without  any  untoward  symptom^ — Gaz,  Med. 


Treatmenl  of  Intermilient  Fever  by  Hunger. — Mr.  M ,  practising 

physician  at  Marsanissa,  in  Ekatorienslaw,  concludes  hunger  to  be  the 
best  remedy  for  intermittent  fever.  He  recommends  a  strict  fast  of  three 
days,  and  gives  his  patient  during  this  time  only  common  water  to  drink, 
without  either  meat  or  medicine.  It  is  sometimes,  though  seldom,  need- 
ful to  premise  to  this  course  of  treatment,  an  emetic  or  an  aperient.  All 
tasting  of  food,  even  in  the  smallest  quantity,  tends  to  hinder  the  efl^ect. 

Mr.  M has  employed  this  method  these  twenty-five  years  in  different 

parts  of  Russia,  and  always  found  it  efi^ictual,  of  what  kind  soever  the  in- 
termittent might  be. — Dub.  Journ. — J^Torth  American  Archives. 


A  police  soldier,  aged  60,  had  been  for  a  long  time  aflTected  with  obsti- 
nate cough  and  difficult  respiration;  which  resisted  all  the  means  employed 
for  relief.  On  examination,  after  death,  it  was  found  that  the  whole  of 
the  right  lung  was  destroyed,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  sac,  filled  with  a 
dark  colored  fluid  : — the  left  lung  was  in  a  state  of  extensive  suppuration. 
The  pleura,  on  both  sides,  was  much  thickened,  and  firmly  adherent.  This 
case,  with  others  of  a  similar  kind,  shows  that  it  is  possible  for  life  to  be 
sustained  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  lung. — Russ.  Annalen. — Ibid. 


Whole  iiomber  ofdeaths  In  Boston  for  the  week  ending  June  13, 22.    Malea,  14— Females,  8. 

Of  fever,  I— Inflammation  on  the  lungs,  1— drop«>',  1— throat  distemper,  1— lung  fever,  1— paliy,  1 
— consumption.  4~iDfantile,  3— accidental,  I—banged,  5— inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1— quinsy,  1 
— hooplDg  cough,  1.    Stillbofn,  3. 
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To  CoRRBSFONDEifTs. — Dr.  Delooy's  review  of  ti^o  lectures  on  the  Botanic 
System,  published  in  a  ,Milledgeville,  Geo.  paper,  and  forwarded  to  our  address 
with  a  request  that  it  might  be  republished,  is  too  voluminous  for  the  pages  of  the 
Journal.  We  perfectly  agree  in  sentiment  with  the  talented  autJior  of  the  review, 
and  regret  that  its  extreme  length  forbids  its  transfer  to  our  columns,  which  have 
heretofore  been  enriched  by  hSs  communications. 

DiEo — At  Jamestown,  R.  I.  John  Hopkins,  M.D.  aged  24. — ^At  the  White 
Springs,  Va.  J.  Greely  Stevenson,  M.D.of  this  city,  aged  36 — a  gentleman  highly 
esteemed  for  his  professional  and  moral  worth. — Near  Lexington,  Ky.  Dr.  M.  M. 
Black,  aged  27. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

DR.  BUXTON'S  PATENT  PAPILLARY  SHIELD,  OR  PROTECTOR,  FOR  LADIES*  SORB 
NIPPLES.— This  new  and  UMful  instrument  guards  the  nipple  from  ail  external  pressure,  and  allows 
tbe{milk  to  be  drawn  awav  by  tbe  child  with  iierfect  ease  and  freedom.  It  consists  of  a  circular 
stock  of  wood,  ivory,  or  other  suitable  material :  the  lower  part  of  which  is  about  two  inches  In  di- 
ameter, and  forms  an  eiterior  rim  of  about  one  third  of  an  inch  around  the  superior  part  of  the  stock, 
which  is  also  circular,  and  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  and  about  an  inch  deep.  A  circu- 
lar chamber  of  about  one  inch  in  diameter  is  perforated  through  tbe  lower  centre  of  the  stock.  This 
chamber  receives  the  nipple,  when  the  lower  surfHce  of  the  stock,  which  Is  rendered  slightly  con- 
cave, is  applied  to  the  breast.  By  a  metallic  plate  inserted  in  the  top  of  tbe  stock,  is  fixed  a  teat 
covered  with  gum  elastic,  for  tbe  accommodation  of  the  child's  mouth.  In  tbe  side  of  the  instru- 
ment is  a  small  aperture  communicating  with  the  chamber,  closed  on  the  outside  by  a  spring  key,  the 
use  of  which  is  to  supply  tlie  chamber  with  atmospheric  air,  when  necessary  ;  air  being  the  only 
pressure  required  fu  expel  the  milk  through  the  excretory  ducts  of  tbe  lacteal  glands  or  vessels  of  tik« 
nipple. 

In  using  the  above  InsVument  it  Is  necessary  that  its  chamber  should  be  large,  moderate,  or 
wnall,  according  to  the  size  of  the  nipple— therefore  the  purchaser  should  ask  for  a  proper  aiaed  cnm 
—as  a  perfect  operation  depends  upon  this  precaution. 

a^Sold  wholesale  and  retail  in  Boston,  by  William  Wasd,  No's  96  and  97  India  street,  and 
PEIRSON  A,  ROWLAND,  Apothecaries'  Ball,  188  Washington  street,  and  Apothecaries  generally. 

MEDICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Thb  subscribers  have  associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Medical  Instruction  on  the  following 
terms  :— 

Convenient  Rooms  well  Airnlshed,  with  access  lo  a  good  Medical  Library,  an4  the  neceaMi7  AmI- 
/lities  for  demonstrative  Anatomy  and  Surgical  opetatlons. 

The  privilege  of  attending  at  the  almshouse  and  a  private  hospital,  now  In  successfVil  operation, 
together  with  the  important  cases,  both  in  physic  and  surgery,  which  occur  in  a  pretty  extensive  pri- 
vate practice.    Terms— ftSO  a  year.  JOSEPH  H.  FLINT, 

ELISHA  MATHER, 
NoaTHAMPTOii,  Mass.  AUSTIN  FLINT. 

f^  Instruction  In  modern  Dentistry  will  be  given  for  a  small  additional  compensatioil. 

May  13.  eop6m 

'  VACCINE    VIRUS. 

Phvsiciami  in  any  part  of  the  United  State* may  hereafter  be  furnished  with  pure  vaccine  vims,  by 
addressing  the  editor  of  the  Bolston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal — indosiiur  one  dollar.  Letters  must 
be  post-paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  tbe  Post  Office.  The  virus  wifl  invariably  be  sent  by  the 
first  mail,  unless  some  other  mode  of  convevance  is  directed.  Ten  charged  quills,  an  ample  quan- 
tity for  meeting  any  sudden  emergency,  and  certainly  suiiicient  to  propagate  a  supply  from,  will  be 
securely  packed  in  a  letter.  The  gentleman  who  has  undertaken  to  keep  the  virus,  will  AiithfnUy 
supply  that  which  Is  positively  genuine  and  recently  taken.  It  will  also  be  fUrnlsbed  on  application 
»t  the  Medical  Journal  office. 
BottoHf  Marek  4,  1834. 

PHILOSOPHICAL   AND   ASTRONOMICAL    APPARATUS. 

N.  B.  GHAMBERLAf N,  No.  9  School  St.  Boston,  manuftictures  Philosophical,  Astronomical,  Pneu- 
matic, Hydrostatic,  and  Electrical  Apparatus,  Mechanical  Powers,  Set.  of  beautlAil  workmanship, 
designed  for  Lecture  Rooms  and  public  instruction  in  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges.  Portable 
models  of  the  Steam  Engine,  put  in  motion  by  a  spirit  lamp,  afforded  at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  can 
be  obtained  at  any  time,  by  addressing  the  advertiser  by  mail. 
Boston,  Fobrmary  4,  1835.  eptf. 

WILLIAM  WILEY,  of  Baltimore,  manufbcturer  of  Cutlery  and  Surgical  Instrnments,  No.  SB  Water 
Street,  Boston.    All  kinds  of  instruments  ground  and  repaired.  St.  .        % 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  D. 
OLAPP,  JR.  at  184  Washington  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  alt  communications  must 
be  addressed,  poH-paid,  It  Is  also  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  on  the  1st  of  every 'taionth,  each  Part 
containing  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  preceding  month,  stitched  In  a  cover.— Price  f3.00  a  year  Id 
idvance,  $3,50  after  thre«  months,and  #4,00  If  not  paid  within  (he  year.— Every  eeventlieopy  ,/ratu. 
— PMUge  the  same  m  for  a  newspaper. 
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TKEATMENT   OF    CONSTITUTIONAL    IRRITATION   FROM    LOCAL 

INJURIES. 

BT     If.     R.     SMITH,     M.D.     PROFESSOR     OF     SUReERT     IS     THE     U5IVERSITT     OF 

MARTLAND. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  synnptonris  which  characterize  const!- 
tutional  irritation  from  local  injuries,  are  those  which  indicate  a  subdued 
and  disturbed  state  of  the  vital  forces,  and  that  re-action  is  the  6rst  evi* 
dence  of  any  recuperative  efTorl  on  the  part  of  nature,  and  the  6rst  step 
toward  recovery.  To  rouse  the  subdued  powers  of  life,  then,  and  to 
bring  thena  under  the  influence  of  more  salutary  stimuli,  would  appear  to 
be  the  6rst  general  indication  to  be  had  in  view.  Assuming  the  patient's 
condition  to  be  that  which  has  already  been  described,  arising  from  injury 
received  by  a  fall  from  a  height,  or  in  a  mode  equivalent,  his  breathless, 
pulseless,  and  pallid  condition  demands  repose  in  the  horizontal  posture, 
warmth,  and  the  employment  of  gentle  stimulants.  If  the  surgeon  be  at 
band  at  the  moment  of  the  injury,  his  first  object  should  be  tp  prevent 
all  officious  interference  on  the  part  of  by-standers,  whose  well-meant 
endeavors  are  so  usually  misdirected.  If  he  be  not  exposed  to  a  cold 
or  damp  air,  nor  lying  upon  a  wet  or  rugged  surface,  let  him,  for  a  few 
minutes,  rest  where  he  is,  in  the  supine  posture,  which  is  easiest  for  res- 
piration ;  and  with  his  head  low,  to  favor  the  restoration  of  the  cerebral 
circulation,  the  suspension  of  which  prolongs  the  state  of  syncope.  If 
bis  immediate  removal  be  necessary,  be  should  be  placed  on  a  hand-bar- 
row, or  a  plank  covered  with  a  folded  blanket,  still  in  the  horizontal  pos- 
ture, and  conveyed  in  a  manner  to  embarrass  his  respiratory  eflbrts  as 
little  as  possible,  to  the  nearest  dwelling.  He  should  be  placed  in  an 
apartment  where  the  circulation  of  air  is  free — warmth,  by  heated  bricks  or 
bottles  of  water,  is  to  be  immediately  applied  to  his  feet — and,  by  warm 
cloths,  to  his  stomach  and  region  of  the  heart.  Gentle  frictions  with  warm 
dry  cloths  are  to  be  exercised,  and  if  re-action  is  still  reluctant,  let  the 
lips  and  nostrils  be  touched  with  ammonia — with  Cologne  water,  or  with 
livarm  spirits.  A  dash  of  cold  water  upon  the  face  will  produce  a  deep 
inspiration,  and  thus  give  an  impulse  to  the  circulation. 

To  exhibit  any  remedy  by  the  mouth,  while  extreme  prostration  still 
exists,  will  only  produce  ineffectual  efforts  to  swallow,  and  still  more 
embarrassed  respiration  ;  but  when  respiration  and  partial  consciousness 
are  established,  nothing  is  so  grateful  to  the  patient — nothing  so  refresh- 
ing, as  a  draught  of  cold  water.  For  this,  indeed,  as  soon  as  the  patient 
is  conscious  of  his  wants,  there  is  the  most  eager  desire,  which  instinct 
should  always  be  grati6ed.     But  if  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  no 
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serious  lesion  has  been  inflicted  upon  important  organs,  especially  the 
brain,  and  \(  re-action  is  still  tardy,  it  is  proper  that  warm  wine  and  water, 
toddy,  or  a  Tew  drops  of  aqua  ammoniac,  should  be  administered. 

One  or  the  most  common  and  pernicious  o(  popular  errors  (in  this 
community  at  least),  in  regard  ao  the  treatment  of  cases  such  as  I  have 
described,  is  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  bloodletting.     So.  im* 

Cressed  are  the  by-standers  with  this  belief,  that  the  attempt  to  obtain 
lood  is  often  made  by  some  intermeddler,  before  the  case  is  seen  by  the 
srurgeon ;  and  if  not,  the  latter  is  always  importuned  to  use  the  lancet. 
The  impropriety  of  resorting  to  ii  under  such  circumstances,  is  now,  I 
believe,  among  surgeons,  universally  acknowledged.  Fortunately,  when 
the  attempt  is  made,  it  ordinarily  fails,  in  consequence  of  the  languor  of 
the  circulation  :  but,  could  blood  be  copiously  taken,  it  would  only  have 
the  efTect,  either  to  defer,  or  perhaps  altogether  discourage  the  recupera- 
tive eflforts  of  nature. 

When,  however,  re-action  has  become  established,  and  especially  when 
it  has  been  excessive,  blood  should  always  be  taken  in  cases  in  which 
the  shock  has  been  considerable,  or  where  organic  injury  has  been  in- 
flicted upon  any  important  part.  Even  although  re-action  may  have  been 
at  length  established,  and  some  degree  of  inflammation  and  fever  induced, 
the  agitation  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  morbid  exercise  of  sympathy 
by  no  means  necessarily  cease.  Vicissitudes  of  action  and  unequal  ex- 
citement are  liable  still  to  occur.  Perfect  tranquillity  should  be  enjoined, 
and  usually  it  will  be  proper  to  compose  the  system  by  means  of  an  ano- 
dyne. But  the  more  promptly  we  may  have  cut  short  the  period  of 
primary  irritation,  the  less  serious  will  be  the  consecutive  vascular  and 
nervous  derangement.  These  pathological  states,  indeed,  bear  to  each 
other  a  relation  analogous  to  that  which  exists  between  the  cold  and  hot 
stages  of  an  intermittent. 

To  avoid  reiteration,  we  must  necessarily  defer  the  consideration  of 
that  variety  of  constitutional  irritation  resulting  from  burns,  until  we  shall 
treat  particularly  of  these  injuries.  I  would  remark,  however,  that  those 
therapeutic  principles  which  apply  to  other  forms  of  irritation,  are  appli- 
cable here  also,  and  we  shall  6nd  the  treatment  of  burns  to  be  illustrated 
by  that  which  we  are  now  inculcating. 

When  constitutional  irritation  results  from  the  action  of  a  blister, 
spontaneous  re-action  would  ordinarily  soon  result  ;  but  the  aflfection  is 
distressing,  and  to  the  patient  alarming — sometimes,  also,  seriously  pro- 
tracted. It  therefore  demands  our  attention.  The  eflTectual  remedy  is  a 
liberal  anodyne  in  the  form  of  tinct.  opii,  aided  by  external  warmth  and 
hot  drinks,  which  dispel  the  more  quickly  the  chill  that  usually  accompa- 
nies the  paroxysm. 

I  would  here  remark,  that  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  cause  of 
irritation  is  for  a  time  continued,  and  this  pathological  state  in  a  degree 
protracted,  narcotic  anodynes  are  the  legitimate  antagonists  of  irritation, 
which  they  meet  and  neutralize  in  the  nervous  system.  They  constitute 
by  far  the  most  important  class  of  our  remedies  ;  for,  although  they  ge- 
nerally more  or  less  excite  the  vascular  system,  they  certainly  obtund 
the  sensibilities  of  those  tissues  on  which  irritants  primarily  act,  and  es- 
pecially those  of  the  nerves.     They  also,  by  their  general  influence  on 
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the  nervous  system,  arrest  the  morbid  exercise  of  sympathy,  and  thti 
communication  of  disease  from  one  organ  to  another,  or  to  the  system. 

In  regard  to  constitniional  irritation  from  surgical  operations,  vie  have 
an  advantage  not  enjoyed  in  the  treatment  of  other  forms,  since  we  may 
often  anticipate  its  occurrence,  and,  in  a  degree,  fortify  the  system  against 
it.  We  also  have  it  often  in  our  power  to  select  that  j>eriod  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  local  afl^ection  propitious  to  the  success  of  our  operations  ; 
bat  this  topic  we  shall  discuss  more  fully  under  the  head  of  amputations. 

When  we  are  about  to  execute  a  surgical  operation  of  even  trivial 
magnitude,  upon  a  sensitive  subject,  it  is  prudent  to  administer  thirty  or 
forty  drops  of  the  tinct.  opii,  a  few  minutes  before  its  execution.  If  the 
operation  be  one  of  formidable  character,  twice  that  quantity  may  be  em- 
ployed, care  being  taken  to  ascertain  whether  there  exist  any  idiosyncracy 
forbidding  its  use. 

We  are  often  importuned  by  those  about  to  suSer  severe  operations, 
to  render  them  insensible  to  pain  by  powerful  narcotics.  Immediate 
soflTering  might  thus,  it  is  true,  be  partially  obviated,  but  we  are  well 
aware  that  the  secondary  effects  of  opium  are  productive  of  c'erebral  en- 
gorgement, and  general  irritability,  circumstances  extremely  unfavorable 
to  the  happy  results  of  most  surgical  operations. 

The  horizontal  posture  is  that  in  which  a  patient  best  endures  the  in- 
^  fliction  of  pain,  and,  when  possible,  this  should  be  employed.  I  have 
recently  couched  the  eye  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  previously  thrice 
operated  upon  by  an  intelligent  surgeon,  who  placed  him  in  the  usual  sit- 
ting posture.  After  each  operation,  he  had  been  immediately  seized  with 
tremors,  sense  of  faintness,  and  vomiting,  which  greatly  distressed  the 
wounded  organ,  and  probably  assisted  to  defeat  the  complete  success  of 
the  operation.  Warned  by  these  occurrences,  I  followed  the  advice  of 
Dupuytren,  and  in  operating  on  this  gentleman,  placed  him  in  the  recum- 
bent posture  on  his  bed,  so  that  no  locomotion  was  necessary  after  the 
operation.  In  the  first  instance,  he  completely  escaped  all  unpleasant 
symptoms,  and  in  the  second,  they  were  slight,  and  did  not  occur  for 
some  hours,  and  not  till  he  had  become  a  little  exhausted  by  incautious 
exertion. 

In  operations  necessarily  protracted  and  painful,  the  prudent  surgeon 
will,  when  practicable,  give  his  patient  the  occasional  respite  of  a  mo- 
ment from  his  suffering,  in  order  to  give  the  vital  powers  an  opportunity 
to  rally.  An  intelligent  physician,  on  whom  I  recently  performed  litho- 
tomy (in  whose  case  there  was  peculiar  difficulty,  because  the  calculus 
was  encysted),  assured  me  that  but  for  these  moments  of  comparative 
rest,  he  must  have  lost  all  power  of  endurance,  and  perished  on  the 
table.  At  these  moments  the  patient  should  also  be  allowed  cool  water, 
or  wine  and  water.  He  should  be  cheered  by  the  sustaining  voice  of 
hope,  and  assured  of  speedy  relief.  The  operation  should  be  performed 
with  as  much  celerity  as  is  consistent  with  precision.  From  time  to 
time  the  pulse  should  be  examined,  and  should  it  at  any  moment  give 
evidence  of  extreme  prostration,  the  operator  must  desist,  if  possible,  till 
re-action  is  in  some  degree  induced. 

Should  extreme  pain  persist,  after  a  surgical  operation,  a  liberal  opiate 
(tinct.  opii  f.  3  i.  to  an  adult)  should  be  immediately  administered,  lest 
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the  continuance  of  local  irritation  should  further  disturb  the  constitution* 
To  preclude  the  occurrence  of  chill?,  such  as  often  follow  from  severe^ 
and  in  some,  from  slight  operations,  an  anodyne  may  be  given,  the  extre- 
mities be  kept  warm,  and  warm  drinks  be  exhibited. 

Constitutional  irritation,  induced  by  great  loss  of  blood,  furnishes  a 
case  of  most  perplexing  character  for  the  management  of  the  surgeon. 
There  is  exhaustion,  and  yet  there  is  at  times  over-action  ; — we  wish  to 
increase  the  power  to  sustain,  and  yet  we  would  sedulously  avoid  to  in- 
crease action.  At  one  moment  the  arteries  bound  with  an  apparent  force, 
which  will  sometimes  tempt  the  young  surgeon  to  resort  to  the  lancet ; — 
at  another  moment,  their  faint  pulsations  seem  to  demand  the  use  of  the 
most  diffusible  stimulants.  These  are  both  deceptive  indications.  In 
such  a  case,  two  objects  are  to  be  held  in  view  ;  thie  first — to  restore  and 
sustain  power  ;  and  the  second — to  obviafe  irritation,  which  is  exhausting 
it  by  compelling  it  to  excessive  action.  In  all  such  cases  there  is  some 
focus  of  irritation,  or  debility  alone  would  be  the  consequence  of  loss  of 
blood.  The  philosophical  plan  of  treatment  would  therefore  appear  to 
consist  in  the  judicious  employment  of  anodynes,  revulsives,  corroboranta« 
and  in  the  use  of  nutrient,  but  unirritating  alimenis,  and  the. careful  avoid- 
ance of  all  moral  and  physical  excitants.  It  is  also  highly  important  that 
the  tendency  to  unequal  excitement  should  be  obviated  by  the  suitable 
employment  of  local  sedatives  and  stimulants,  particularly  cold  and 
warmth. 

Opium  employed  under  these  circumstances,  exhibits  far  less  of  its 
stimulating  influence  than  ordinarily.  The  occasionally  increased  action 
of  the  pulse  is  owing,  not  to  permanent  excitement  in  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries, but  to  irritation,  of  which  opium  is  the  legitimate  antagonist,  and 
no  sooner  is  a  full  anodyne  exhibited,  than  the  tumult  of  vascular  action 
is  assuaged.  The  salts  of  morphia  will  generally  be  found  more  salutary 
than  opium.  An  idiosyncracy  might  forbid  the  use  of  either,  and  then 
digitalis,  or  the  extract  of  hyosciamus,  may  be  employed. 

The  tonics  resorted  to,  should  be  those  which  are  but  little  stimulat- 
ing, and  which  act  especially  on  the  stomach.  Bluer  vegetable  infusions 
will,  therefore,  be  selected,  such  as  those  of  Columbo,  quassia,  &c.  also 
the  sulphate  of  quinine,  in  small  doses.  Preparations  of  iron  are,  per- 
haps, second  to  none  in  value.  Porter,  in  small  quantities,  will  often  be 
found  most  salutary,  by  virtue  of  its  anodyne,  its  tonic,  and  its  nutrient 
qualities. 

The  secretions  being  defective,  and  often  morbid  in  these  cases,  and 
the  bowels  usually  slow,  the  pil.  hydr.  with  rhubarb  or  aloes,  will  be 
found  a  salutary  aperient.  Harsh  cathartics  must  be  carefully  avoided, 
for  if  gastro-enteric  irritation  do  not  already  exist,  it  is  easily  induced. 

Nothing  can  be  more  important  in  the  management  of  these  cases,  than 
the  observance  of  the  most  perfect  tranquillity.  Even  the  eye  and  ear 
should  be  placed  at  rest,  by  the  absence  of  light  and  sound.  So  excita- 
ble is  the  nervous  system,  and  especially  the  optic  and  auditory  portions, 
that  ordinary  noises  and  light  will  alone  keep  up  a  perpetual  excitement. 
I  have  recently  treated  a  case  of  constitutional  irritation  from  exhaustion, 
in  which  such  was  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  the  eye,  though  there 
existed  no  evidencce  of  inflammation,  that  not  only  was  it  necessary 
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to  completely  darken  the  room,  but  also  to  use  a  close  screen  over 
the  eyes. 

Whatever  plan  of  treatment  is  pursued,  however,  it  must  be  cfaroniC| 
like  the  disease,  and  recovery  must  necessarily  be  slow  and  tedious. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  I  have  merely  taken  that  view  o(  this  part 
of  our  subject  which  is  most  interesting  to  the  surgeon.  For  more  par- 
ticular information,  I  must  refer  faini  to  the  writings  of  Marshall  Hall  and 
Mr.  Travers.  I  would  here  remark,  that  when  the  febrile  symptoms 
strongly  qualify  irritation  from  loss  of  blood,  the  case  becomes  one  of 
irritative  fever,  and  will  be  briefly  discussed  in  its  proper  place. 

JSTorih  Amer.  Arch,  of  Med.  and  Surg.  JScience. 


THE   DRESSING   AND   HEALING   OF   WOUNDS. 

JL    LBCTURB     OELIVXRED    AT     T«E    NOHTU     LONDON     HOSPITAU,    BT    ROBX&T 

LISTON,   ESQ. 

Oentlemen, — You  would  observe,  that  after  the  completion  of  the 
operation  in  our  patient  Taylor,  the  flap  was  cleared  from  coagula,  and 
the  incisions  were  put  together,  and  retained  temporarily  by  a  very  few 
points  of  ihe  interrupted  suture.  Lint  dipped  in  cold  water  was  then 
applied,  a<id  ordered  to  be  renewed  frequently  for  the  6rst  six  or  eight 
hours,  until,  in  fact,  all  oozing  had  ceased,  and  the  surface  had  become 
dazed.  You  are  aware  that  this  period  is  by  much  the  most  favorable 
lor  union.  The  parts  are  then  exposed,  and  dried  thoroughly,  and  any 
coaguliKn  that  may  have  formed  beiwixt  the  edges,  is  carefully  and  gently 
removed.  Your  object  is  then,  after  the  removal  of  all  impediment  to 
«nion  (and  clot  impedes),  to  retain  the  parts  accurately,  and  with  the 
least  possible  irritation  of  any  kind.  This  indication  is  fully  answered  by 
the  application  which  you  have  occasionally  seen  employed  here.  It 
consists  of  a  very  strong  solution  of  isinglass  in  spirit.  This  is  liquified 
by  immersion  of  the  vessel  containing  it  in  hot  water,  and  it  is  readily 
spread  on  strips  of  .oiled  silk.  These  are  applied  in  the  interstices  of  the 
stitches.  They  speedily  adhere,  and  so  firmly,  that  the  points  of  suture 
may  with  the  utmost  safety  be  removed  within  the  first  twelve  hours  after 
the  operation.  This  dressing  is  not  disturbed  by  serous  or  purulent 
discharge,  and  it  is  very  seldom  necessary  to  reapply  it.  The  plaister 
adheres  much  more  firmly  than  any  other,  and  is  not  productive  of  the 
least  irritation  of  the  surface.  If  the  strips  should  be  ruflied  or  detached 
by  any  means,  their  ends  are  cut  off,  and  fresh  bits  put  on  instead,. with- 
out incurring  the  risk,  by  a  removal  of  tHe  whole  plaister,  of  interrupting 
the  adhesion. 

The  part  interested  is  placed  at  rest,  so  that  the  muscles  aflTecting  it 
are  relaxed.  The  bed-clothes  are  raised  by  a  cradle  or  other  contri«> 
Tance,  in  order  that  there  shall  be  a  free  circulation  of  air  around.  No 
other  dressing  is  employed  or  required  ;  neither  ointments,  pledgets, 
compresses,  nor  bandages.  No  one  will,  surely,  now-a-days,  pretend  to 
say  that  there  is  any  healing  virtue  in  a  composition  of  oil,  lard,  or  wax, 
whatever  absorbent  earth  or  roeullic  oxide  or  salt  may  be  stirred  up  and 
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incorporated  with  it.  Those  villainous  compounds  are  applied  with  a 
view,  it  may  be  said,  of  facilitating  the  removal  of  dressings,  and  these 
dressings  are  applied  for  the  purpose  of  approximating  the  edges  and  sur- 
faces of  wounds,  and  of  absorbing  discharges. 

If  the  parts  be  kept  cool,  and  no  applications  are  made  which  can 
prevent  the  evaporation  from  the  surface,  the  discharge  will  be  but  trifling 
^nd  inconsiderable  ;  and  as  there  are  no  dressings  applied,  there  is  no 
use  in  providing  for  their  easy  removal.  If  the  divided  surfaces  do  not 
come  together  readily  without  straining,  pulling,  and  compressing,  there 
is  no  chance  of  union  resulting.  The  application  of  a  bandage  at  all 
tightly,  is  productive  of  much  uneasiness  ;  it  interferes  with  the  circula- 
tion ;  it  is  thus  hurtful.  A  slack  bandage  may  not  quite  so  much  inter- 
fere with  the  curative  processes,  but  it  is  useless ;  and  as  no  dressings 
are  put  on  which  need  to  be  thus  retained,  we  had  better  dispense  entirely 
with  its  employment.  I  am  as  much  awake  to  the  benefit  to  be  attained 
by  bandaging,  as  any  one  can  be  ;  but  there  must  be  a  clear  indication 
for  Tts  use, — some  swelling  to  be  got  rid  of,  a  certain  position  to  be 
maintained,  or  a  particular  dressing  to  be  kept  in  its  place.  When  we 
cut  sound  structure,  and  have  it  in  our  power,  as  is  then  usually  the  rase, 
to  fashion  our  incisions  as  we  choose,  then  we  should  be  ver}'  much  to 
blame  indeed  if  we  did  not  make  them  to  correspond  exactly,  and  to 
oome  together  smoothly,  without  the  aid  of  compression  or  deligation. 
There  should  be  no  occasion  for  rolling  the  limb  from  above  downwards, 
*'  expending  two  or  three  five-yard  rollers  "  in  pushing  and  retaining  the 
soft  parts  over  the  divided  end  of  the  bone,  and  thus  preventing  the  re* 
traction  of  the  muscles.  I  have  already  said  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
for  any  other  purpose  a  bandage  is  not  wanted,  and  must,  if  applied, 
rather  prove  inconvenient  than  otherwise  ;  interfering  with  the  circula- 
tion, beating  the  parts,  and  retaining  the  discharges,  keeping  everything 
in  a  filthy  state,  and  making  the  patient  uncomfortable,  a  nuisance  to 
himself  and  all  those  about  him.  I  can  recollect  well  the  horrid  steucb 
that  used  to  issue  from  a  wound  at  the  first  dressing  four  or  five  days 
after  operation, — the  quantities  of  discharge,  the  state  of  the  dressings,—- 
soaked  and  dyed  of  all  hues,  black,  brown,  green,  and  yellow.  You  will 
find  in  some  recent  works  ample  directions  for  the  methodical  and  ^^  scien- 
tific "  dressings  of  etumps.  *^  The  straps  being  adjusted,"  you  are  told 
that  it  is  proper  to  ^^  apply  a  thick  layer  of  spermaceti  ointment,  spread 
on  lint,  so  as  not  only  to  cover  the  face  of  the  stump,  but  that  it  may 
reach  a  good  way  up  the  limb  ;  over  this  lay  a  cushion  of  lint,  securing 
all  with  a  cross  and  a  thin  bandage."  A  flannel  nightcap  used  to  be 
added,  to  make  things  look  more  comfortable.  What  was  to  be  expected 
of  all  this  coddling  up  of  a  wounded  part  i  What  almost  uniformly  fol* 
lowed — viz.  a  profuse  and  rapid  secretion  of  purulent  matter,  with  no 
mconsiderable  swelling.  It  was  a  source  of  wonder  and  mighty  congra- 
tulation, when  these  did  not  result  to  their  full  extent,  and  when  unioo 
was  discovered  to  have  at  all  ensued.  But  all  this  was  of  trifling  momeoi 
in  comparison  with  the  state  of  irritation  and  feverish  exoitemeot  in  which 
a  patient  was  kept  for  weeks  by  the  sponging  and  soaking  of  the  whole 
mass  of  dressing,  the  tearing  away  of  bandages  and  plaisters,  and  their 
reapplication  day  after  day.     The  first  and  dter  dressing  were  too  truly 
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looked  forward  to,  and  dreaded  by  the  patient,  as  much  as,  if  not  more 
than,  the  operation  itself.  Several  bandages  were  again  '^  expended  " 
upon  the  linnb,  to  within  two  inches  of  the  end  of  the  stump :  and  ^^  when 
this  is  done,  lay  the  stump  down,  and  remove  the  straps  one  cU  a  Hme^ 
sponging  away  any  matter,  and  cleaning  the  surface  ;  reapplying  a  fresh 
one  before  a  second  be  taken  off,  thus  going  on  till  all  be.6nisbed,  leaving 
every  here  and  there  a  little  opening  in  the  lino  of  the  incision  for  the 
matter  to  steal  away."  Then  came  the  spermaceti  pledgets  and  the 
cushions  of  lint,  the  cross,  and  the  roller,  again.  These  quotations  are 
from  a  recent  work,  and  by  a  practical  surgeon.  In  spite  of  all  this 
care  the  bone  used  to  peep  out  now  and  then,  necrosis  followed,  and  the 
patient,  if  he  had  vigor  of  constitution  enough  to  bear  up  against  the  con- 
stant irritation  and  profuse  discharge,  got  out  of  the  surgeon^s  hands 
with  a  pointed,  painful,  and  useless  stump. 

I  cannot  tell  what  the  practice  in  hospitals  is  at  this  particular  period, 
but  the  time  was  when  surgeons  were  wont  to  follow,  like  a  flock  of  wild 
geese,  what  they  had  seen  practised  by  those  who  had  gone  before  tbem* 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  should  have  you  to  pursue  no  practice  or  recommea- 
datiou,  whatever  the  source,  whether  given  in  books  or  lectures,  unless 
you  have  got,  or  can  give,  a  most  ^tisfactory  reason  for  so  doing.  By 
pursuit^  the  mode  of  dressing,  the  advantages  of  which  I  have  endeavor- 
ed to  point  out  and  exemplify,  you  will,  in  the  first  place,  save  the  pa- 
tient all  the  pain  and  suffering  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  I  can  assure 
you  I  have  not  overdrawn  the  picture.  You  will  have  the  wound  heal 
speedily,  and  with  very  little  discharge.  You  can  see,  in  fact,  and  with* 
out  annoying  the  patient,  what  is  going  on,  through  the  dressings*  You 
can  take  means,  by  snipping  the  plaister  a  little,  by  the  removing  of  one 
of  the  ligatures,  for  the  escape  of  any  little  confined  discharge  ;  you  re- 
move the  stitches  very  early,  and  have  the  means  also  of  getting  rid  of 
the  ligatures,  as  soon  as  they  be(*ome  detached.  Any  trifling  discharge 
that  does  flow  out  is  wiped  away  immediately  from  the  taffeta  cover** 
ing  the  pillow  on  which  the  part  is  laid,  and  thus  all  fetor  is  prevented. 
In  many  cases  the  part  lies  easy  and  comfortable  with  the  original  dress* 
ings  till  the  wound  is  closed,  and  the  cure  is  completed.  If,  as  now  and 
then  happens,  slight  oedema  of  the  part  should  supervene,  or  if  matter 
lodges  after  a  free  exit  is  provided,  uniform  support  is  given  by  bandage, 
so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  swelling,  or  gentle  compression  is  made  with  the 
view  of  diminishing  the  suppurating  cavity. 

Now,  it  happens  that  many  wounds  received  accidentally  can,  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  heal  only  by  formation  of  new 
voatter.  The  wound  may  have  been  made  with  a  sharp  instrument,  and 
there  may  be  no  loss  of  siibttance,  but  it  has  perhaps  ran  across  the 
fibres,  or  the  edges  may  not  have  been  brought  into  exact  contact,  and 
discharge  has  been  established.  Or,  again,  there  may  have  been  brtiis- 
ing,  or  evulsion  of  a  part,  or  k>dgment  of  foreign  matter. 

Many  wounds  made  purposely  by  the  surgeon,  as  for  the  removal  of 
morbid  malignant  growth  involving  the  skin,  must  be  repaired  by  granu- 
Mon.  No  purpose  can  be  answered  by  pulling  together  in  any  way  by 
suture,  plaister,  or  bandage,  wounds  of  this  kind.     Any  such  attempt  is 
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necessarily  followed  by  much  pain,  inflamroation,  fever,  and  perbap* 
sloughing  of  the  exposed  surface,  or  of  the  surrounding  integument. 

Discharge,  by  which  the  action*  will  be  arrested,  kept  under  or  mode- 
rated, ought  by  all  and  every  means  to  be  encouraged.  This  indication 
is  best  answered  by  heat  and  moisture.  Poultices  afford  these  requisites, 
but  they  are  upon  the  whole  unpleasant  and  nasty  applications.  Eveo 
the  simplest  and  best,  the  bread  and  water,  is  apt  to  become  rancid,  and 
very  soon  undergoes  such  alterations  that  it  is  no  longer  the  same  sooth- 
ing epithem  as  when  first  applied.  We  here  use  (I  think  you  must  all 
be  converts  to  the  practice  irom  the  experience  you  have  had  of  its  effi- 
cacy) water-dressing  ;  lint  dipped  in  water  of  a  temperature  agreeable  to 
the  feelings  of  the  patient,  and  that  again  covered  by  an  ample  piece  of 
oiled  silk  to  prevent  evaporation.  This  is  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
at  intervals  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  circumstances,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  discharge,  &c.  The  object  is  to  keep  the  part  con- 
stantly moist,  and  lint  of  two  or  three  folds  will  remain  so  for  several 
hours.  This  dressing  is  simple  enough,  gives  great  comfort,  and  is  un- 
attended with  fetor.  So  soon  as  the  discharge  blecomes  healthy  and 
plentiful,  and  the  surface  is  covered  by  granulations,  when  these  begin  to 

!;et  at  all  large  and  flabby,  then  some  gently-stimulating  or  astringent 
otion,  containing  salts  of  zinc,  copper,  or  alum,  may  be  added  gradually, 
the  effects  being  watched.  If  the  discharge  be  too  much  repressed,  if 
the  surface  begins  to  be  coated  with  lymph,  or  if  these  signs  have  been 
neglected,  and  the  surrounding  skin  also  begins  to  show  marks  of  inflam- 
mation, the  warm  water  alone  is  to  be  recurred  to  for  a  time. 

Tou  may  have  heard  of  water  dressing,  and  it  is  no  new  practice  to 
apply  this  simple  element  to  wounds  ;  Pare  discovered  that  it  was  by  far 
a  more  pleasing  and  curative  application  to  wounds  than  boiling  oils* 
Many  army  surgeons  have  had  recourse  to  it,  and  the  plan  has  beea 
strongly  recommended  by  a  celebrated  Dublin  professor,  not  a  practical 
surgeon  I  believe,  and  very  strenuously  claimed  for  him  as  a  grand  dis- 
coverv  by  some  of  his  pupils.  Many  of  these  gentlemen  seem  to  me  to 
have  looked  upon  the  water  as  the  medicinal  agent.  They  have  applied 
it  pure  and  of  its  natural  temperature,  and  even  in  that  state  it  is  more 
congenial  to  a  wound  or  sore  than  the  plaisters  and  ointments  of  the 
Pbarmacopceias,  old  or  new.  We,  and  I  doubt  not  you,  will  also,  when 
opportuniues  arise,  make  the  application,  but  as  a  substitute,  an  elegant 
— if  you  can  use  such  a  term — and  efliectual  one  for  a  poultice,  having 
all  iu  good  effects  and  none  of  its  bad  ones,  viz.  the  weight  and  stench 
and  adhesiveness.  Tlie  great  recommendation  of  these  methods  of 
managing  wounds,  whether  to  favor  adhesion  or  cicatrization,  is  the 
immense  saving  of  pain  and  annoyance  to  the  patient,  and  the  abridg- 
ment of  the  curative  process.  You  will  observe  that  no  slopping,  wash- 
ing, or  sponging  the  surface  of  sores,  is  here  allowed.  It  is  not,  in  fact, 
wanted.  The  skin,  if  soiled,  which  it  seldom  is  when  the  proper  system 
of  dressing  is  followed,  may  be  washed  with  soap  and  water,  but  interfe- 
rence with  the  granulating  surface  should  never  be  encouraged  or  permit* 
ted.  You  see  meddlesome  dressers  rubbing  away,  at  no  allowance,  the 
tender  surface  of  a  sore,  till  it  bleeds  profusely,  and  the  patient  shrieks 
from  agony  of  suffering.     These  people  never  seem  to  think  that  the 
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discharge  is  poured  out  for  a  bene6cial  purpose,  to  protect  the  exposed 
and  tender  surface  from  the  influence  o(  the  atmosphere  and  changes  of 
temperature. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  clean  the  neighborhood  o(  a  sore,  a  little  fine 
tow  should  alone  be  used  for  the  purpose.  In  hospital  practice,  the 
mischievous  effects  arising  from  the  use  of  sponges  in  the  wards  is  incaN 
culable.  A  patient  is  admitted,  say  wiih  a  sore  in  a  foul  and  sloughy 
state,  attended  with  intolerably  fetid  discharge,  thin  and  bloody.  This 
condition  may  be  the  result  of  irregular  living,  of  accumulation  of  filth,  of 
inattention  to  changing  the  dressings,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  any  specific  poison  applied  or  generated.  The 
sore  is  washed,  and  probably  the  same  sponge  is  used  (it  is  not  at  all 
essential  that  the  same  basin  and  waler  should)  for  other  patients  labor- 
ing under  wounds  and  sores.  They  all  degenerate  forthwith  ;  they  are 
inoculated  with  a  virulent  animal  poison,  and  if  proper  and  active  mea- 
sures be  not  instantly  adopted,  sloughing  of  granulations,  of  cicatrix,  of 
integuments,  and  of  cellular  tissue,  with  great  constitutional  disturbance, 
will  result  in  one  and  all.  Much  of  the  hospital  gangrene  which  invaded 
and  devastated  hospitals  was  so  occasioned.  No  doubt,  whatever  care 
may  be  taken  in  the  best  ventilated  and  regulated  hospitals,  an  unfavora- 
ble change  will  now  and  then  come  over  the  cases,  attributable  clearly  to 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  But  with  the  attention  to  the  cautions  I 
have  given  you,  such  alterations  will  prove  much  less  frequent  and  much 
less  dreadful  in  their  consequences.  I  have  had  ample  experience  in  this 
matter,  and  in  an  hospital  which  used  to  be  most  notoriously  unhealthy. 
Before  I  took  charge  of  it,  sponges  were  indiscriminately  used  for  the 
washing  of  all  and  sundry  sores  and  sloughings,  for  the  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations, and  for  the  operations  upon  the  living  body.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  a  most  strict  and  thorough  search  was  made  for  all  such  fomites, 
and  that  they  were,  when  fotind,  destroyed  ;  that  means  were  taken  to 
prevent  their  replacement  amongst  the  nurses  ;  that  the  only  sponges  in 
the  hospital  were  those  kept  exclusively  for  operations,  and  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  house  surgeons.  Wards  badly  constructed,  and 
the  constant  abode  of  erysipelas  and  sloughing  sores,  became  hencefor- 
ward sweet,  and  so  healthy,  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  union 
of  wounds  seldom  failed  :  no  bad  test,  I  can  assure  you,  of  their  state 
and  condition.  When  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  here  again, 
we  shall  consider  the  best,  most  effectual,  and  most  speedy  means  of 
brtoging  ulcers,  whatever  be  their  nature  or  condition,  into  the  state  of 
simple  purulent  ulcer, — a  sore  disposed  to  cicatrize. — Lancet. 


OBLITERATION   OF   THE    CAVITY   OF   THE   UTERUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — Mrs.  Cass,  our  somnambulist,  died  in  March  last,  after  four  or 
five  weeks  illness.  Previous  to  giving  you  an  account  of  her  last  sick- 
ness, with  the  morbid  appearances  on  examination  after  death,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  send  you  the  uterus  (which  by  the  leave  of  the  husband 
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I  kept)  Tor  a  more  particular  examination.  It  wbs  first  put  into  a  stroog 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  afterwards  taken  out,  and  has  since 
been  kept  in  alcohol,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sublimate.  This  has 
given  it  a  greater  degree  of  tiardness.  It  may  therefore  be  necessary  to 
wash  it  a  few  times  in  warm  water  to  restore  it  to  its  former  state. 

On  opening  the  pelvis,  the  appearance  of  the  uterus  was  natural,  but 
drawn  and  fixed  more  to  the  right  side  by  the  shortening  of  the  right  lig- 
ament (lateral) .  On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  right  ovarium,  was  the 
appearance  of  cicatrization,  much  more  apparent  than  you  now  find  it. 
There  were  other  marks  of  these  parts  having  been  at  some  former  period 
the  seat  of  violent  and  extensive  infiammation — such  as  adhesions  of  the 
bladder,  &c.  But  what  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to,  is  the  uterus 
itself.  Not  anticipating  anything  peculiar  in  the  state  of  this  organ  from 
its  external  appearance,  I  made  those  incisions  which  you  perceive  in  the 
anterior  part.  The  cavity  between  the  fundus  and  the  mouth  of  the  os 
tines  was  absolutely  obliterated.  The  extent  of  the  cavity  in  the  fundus 
you  will  perceive  by  the  three  threads.  The  triangular  space  included 
still  retains,  I  think,  its  natural  membrane — this  cavity  contained  from 
one  to  two  fluid  drachms  of  dark  and  partly  coagulated  fluid,  quite  simi- 
lar to  what  was  discharged  from  the  right  ovarium.  You  will  notice  be- 
low  the  thread  inserted  in  the  os  tines,  the  remains  of  the  open  mouth 
of  the  uterus.  The  os  tines  has  entirely  lost  its  original  character,  in 
shape  and  substance.  The  membrane  covering  the  os  tines,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  you  will  perceive  somewhat  dark  and 
porous,  and  at  the  time  of  examination  showed  strong  indications  of 
having  been  the  seat  of  menstrual  secretion.  The  examination  was 
conducted  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Barnar.d  and  a  medical  student,  Mr. 
Hayes. 

You  will  recollect  that  I  alluded,  in  my  communication,  to  some  pe- 
culiarity of  the  menstrual  secretions — that  the  discharges  "  were  frequent 
and  long-continued,  but  not  profuse,"  and  that  she  was  free  from  those 
symptomatic  afl^ections  which  so  often  attend  uterine  difficulties.  Has 
the  uterus  participated  at  some  former  period  in  general  inflammation  of 
the  pelvic  viscera  ?  If  so,  were  its  walls  united  by  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion ?  Was  this  inflammation  prior  to  the  age  of  puberty  ?  Has  not 
the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  os  tines  and  lining  the  upper  part  of 
the  vagina  performed  the  menstrual  function  ?  Does  not  this  account  in 
some  measure  for  the  absence  of  the  usual  symptomatic  affections  ? 

The  other  prominent  morbid  appearances  were  principally  confined  to 
the  stomach,  spleen  and  liver — but  more  of  this  hereafter. 

You  will  do  me  a  favor  in  examining  the  uterus  with  some  medical 
friend,  and  in  giving  me  your  opinion  as  soon  as  convenient. 

Stansteady  L.  C.  June  lOth,  1835. 

J^ote. — The  preparation  alluded  to  in  the  above  communication  has 
been  received.  An  examination  will  be  made  at  a  convenient  tfm#!,  in 
the  presence  of  some  of  our  distinguished  anatomists,  according  to  ibe 
request  of  the  writer,  to  whom  we  again  make  acknowledgments  (or 
bis  favors. — Ed. 
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CASE    OF    GANGRENOPSIS. 

BT  ▲•   P.  FULLER,  M.D.  \ 

[OommiiiileaUd  for  th«  IkMloii  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

May  lOih,  1834,  I  was  called  to  visit  a  son  of  Dea.  G.  Rigley,  aged 
about  7  years.  Was  told  he  had  been  sick  a  day  or  two  ;  that  he  had 
taken  physic,  together  with  some  domestic  remedies,  but  that  be  retained 
nothing  upon  the  stomach,  not  even  cold  water.  Found  considerable 
arterial  excitement;  a  frequent  but  not  full  pulse;  severe  pain  in  tbe 
bowels,  and  tenderness  on  pressure  upon  tbe  abdomen  ;  constant  nausea 
and  retching.  After  a  fair  trial,  finding  none  of  the  common  cathartics 
would  be  retained  upon  the  stomach,  applied  a  large  blister  to  the  epigas- 
trium ;  allowed  him  as  small  quantity  only  of  liquids,  as  he  could  well 
subsist  upon  ;  also  directed  an  enema  to  be  given.  In  a  short  time  injec- 
tion came  away,  and  with  it  but  very  little  fecal  matter.  R. — G.  Opii  et 
Hydrarg.  Subm.  aa  1-4  gr.  cum  pane  1-2  gr.  Take  a  pill  once  in  three 
hours,  until  he  has  taken  three,  then  follow  with  01.  Ric. 

11th. — Blister  has  filled  well ;  stomach  more  auiet ;  pills  retained,  but 
oil  ejected.  Continue  pills  until  he  has  taken  three  more  ;  then  follow 
with  Sulph.  Magnes.  et  Pul.  Sen.  ;  also  repeat  injections. 

12th. — Occasional  vomiting,  accompanied  with  much  thirst ;  pulse 
120,  but  small  ;  injections  have  brought  away  some  scibalous  stools.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  several  copious  evacuations  of  the  bowels  took 
place,  and  the  patient  experienced  much  relief ;  bowels  much  tumefied. 

13th. — Blister  looks  dry  and  very  dark  ;  pulse  small  but  rapid  ;  bow- 
els much  inflated  ;  inflammation  of  fauces  and  parotid  glands  ;  general 
swelling  externally  of  throat  and  face,  exhibiting  dark  redness  of  the  sur- 
face ;  breath  very  fetid  ;  pelechiae  upon  diflferent  parts  of  the  body,  par- 
ticularly about  blister.  Patient  has  all  the  appearance  of  approaching 
dissolution.     R.  Push  antiseptics  to  as  high  a  degree  as  is  consistent. 

14th. — Discharges  of  coagulated  blood  with  the  urine  ;  also  repeated 
discbarges  of  same  from  the  bowels  ;  gangrenous  ulceration  of  inside  of 
tbe  mouth  and  under  lip  commenced  ;  salivary  glands  pour  out  an  ex- 
ceedingly fetid  and  erosive  fluid.  Antiseptics  appear  to  make  no  im- 
gression  upon  the  disease ;  friends  thought  him  dying  several  times  to-day. 
u.  Free  use  of  chloride  of  lime,  also  the  acids. 

16ib. — Blister  looks  more  healthy  ;  fever  abated  some,  but  gangrene 
extending  over  the  lower  lip. 

20th. — Has  continued  much  the  same  ;  frequent  discharges  of  blood  ; 
gangrene  continues  to  spread  ;  free  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  does  not  pre- 
vent its  progress,  nor  does  the  use  of  it  internally  appear  to  abate  tbe 
putrescent  symptoms. 

22d. — Appears  brighter  ;  blister  more  healthy  ;  ulceration  continues  ; 
can  take  but  little  medicine  ;  takes  quinine,  wine  and  water,  &c.  De- 
tached portions  of  what  appears  to  be  mucous  membrane  of  tbe  bladder 
and  iDtestines^bave  been  discharged  for  several  days  past. 

25tb. — Cough,  with  attempts  to  expectorate ;  but  the  little  fellow  has 
not  power  to  discbarge  tbe  fluid  as  it  collects  iu  bis  throat.    Pulse  smaU 
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and  feeble  ;  very  great  emaciation  ;  occasionally  low  muttering  delirium, 
with  subsuhus  tendinum. 

28ih. — Removed  with  the  forceps  several  portions  of  gangrenous  mus- 
cle and  pieces  of  tendons  from  inside  the  mouth. 

SOih. — Very  feeble  ;  was  told  there  had  been  much  hemorrhage  from 
the  mouth  and  throat  ;  probably  from  ulceration. 

June  1st. — Continues  to  live,  but  is  exceedingly  feeble  ;  retains  his 
reason,  is  patient  almost  beyond  endurance,  and  has  exhibited  a  far  greater 
degree  of  fortitude  than  is  usually  found  among  his  seniors.  Gangrene 
having  now  become  extensive,  the  morbid  parts  highly  offensive,  and  a 
line  of  separation  having  been  drawn  nearly  the  whole  circumference,  at 
the  request  of  the  lad,  seconded  by  his  father,  I  removed  pretty  much 
the  whole  of  the  diseased  mass  with  the  forceps  and  scissors.  The  por- 
tion removed  included  the  whole  of  the  lower  lip,  extending  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  jaw  bone,  including  the  sides  of  mouth  and  a  portion  of 
the  upper  lip,  involving  the  orbiculares  muscle  in  the  loss.  A  plaister 
was  covered  over  the  mouth,  but  the  patient  cannot  now  articulate.  Con- 
sequent upon  the  loss  of  so  much  substance,  the  mouth  cannot  be  Glled 
with  air ;  guttural  sounds  are  only  made,  and  those  not  understood.  <  The 
child  is  now  an  object  of  commiseration  and  of  frightful  mien  to  those 
unaccustomed  to  disease.  His  only  method  of  taking  drink  or  nourish- 
ment is  through  a  tube  inserted  through  the  cork  of  a  bottle. 

After  lingering  two  or  three  days  more,  he  died.  Indeed,  no  one 
could  wish  him  to  live,  seeing  the  loss  of  the  mouth  could  never  be 
repaired. 

Quere. — It  may  be  noticed  that  the  patient  took  only  one  and  a  half 
grains  of  calomel  in  the  whole,  and  none  after  my  third  visit.  Could  the 
subsequent  disease  of  the  throat  and  mouth  have  arisen  (as  some  mali- 
cious persons  have* asserted)  from  ihe  use  of  that  article  ?  And  if  it  did 
arise  from  that  cause,  was  the  prescription  injudicious  ;  or  is  there  any 
other  article  which  might  have  been  substituted  and  retained  as  well  upon 
the  stomach  ? 

Mbion,  Me.  June  9th,  1835. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL 

BOSTON,    JUNE    24,    1835. 


MEDICAL    JOURNALS. 

In  looking  over  our  exchange  journals,  which  have  multiplied  very  con- 
siderably within  the  last  few  years,  we  were  struck  with  the  amount  of 
valuable  matter  which  is  thus  freely  circulated  in  the  United  States.  By 
this  gradual  gathering  of  the  experience  and  observations  of  professional 
men  throughout  the  country,  the  medical  literature  of  the  United  States 
will  yery  soon  become  exceedingly  valuable.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret, 
which  the  conductors  of  periodicals  have  always  felt,  that  there  are  fewer 
contributors  than  there  should  be  in  this  extensive  country.  Certainly 
'  there  can  be  no  want  of  materials^  even  if  nothing  but  practical  facts 
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were  recorded,  wholly  unaccompanied  by  the  garnishings  of  theoretical 
speculations,  in  which  phjeiciaoe,  more  than  any  other  class  of  learned 
men,  seem  disposed  to  indulge. 

There  is  no  other  method  by  which  the  profession  can  so  much  and  so 
immediately  benefit  each  other  and  the  world  at  large,  as  by  frequently 
communicating  the  results  of  their  clinical  remarks  on  the  character  of 
diseases  and  the  effects  of  remedies.  Every  practitioner  gathers  some* 
thing  of  importance  to  the  science  of  medicine  ;  but  unless  he  secures  it 
while  his  recollections  are  vivid,  though  he  may  have  been  useful  in  the 
immediate  circle  of  his  patients,  he  cannot  impart  to  another  generation, 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  do,  the  valuable  discoveries  he  may  have  made. 

Evidence  abounds,  in  the  English  and  French,periodicals,  of  the  indus- 
try and  unremitting  labors  of  the  profession  in  those  countries.  Every 
one  seems  to  have  found  leisure  for  preparing  something  for  the  press  ; 
and  though  it  is  not  always  useful,  it  shows  that  the  spirit  of  emulation,  if 
not  of  philanthropy,  urges  them  to  observe  and  preserve  both  facts  and 
suggestions,  even  if  remotely  related  to  the  leading  objects  of  medical 
journals. 

It  might  be  considered  grossly  unkind  to  state  that  there  was  any  want 
of  industry  here,  where  the  field  is  new  and  sufficiently  ample  for  the 
ambition  of  any  order  of  intellect.  Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  have 
to  make  more  frequent  requisitions  upon  European  publications  than  is 
creditable  to  a  country  presenting  such  unlimited  resources.  Though 
their  cases  and  imaginings  are  copied  and  recopied  from  one  city  to  ano- 
ther, continually,  it  is  a  rare  thing,  indeed,  to  discover  the  reprint  of 
an  American  medical  report  in  foreign  journals. 

Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  manuscript  received  by  us  and  other 
medical  journals,  it  is  yet  very  certain  that  not  more  than  one  physician 
in  twenty,  upon  an  average,  throughout  the  United  States,  ever  furnishes 
even  a  single  line  for  the  annals  of  medical  literature.  A  fearfulness  that 
8ome  fancied  inelegance  may  prove  destructive  to  their  intentions,  un- 
doubtedly restrains  many  of  the  most  talented  members  of  the  profession 
from  making  contributions.  Others  are  impressed  with  an  opinion  that 
whatever  they  may  have  in  store,  is  too  common  and  well  understood 
already,  and  therefore  wholly  useless.  It  is  desirable  that  a  new  impulse 
be  given,  or,  at  least,  a  new  one  felt,  that  the  medical  library-learning  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  fall  below  that  high  standard  which  it  may 
easily  be  made  to  assume. 


LUNG    FEVER. 

A  HIGHLY  respectable  correspondent  makes  the  following  inquiry,  and  if 
any  of  our  professional  brethren  of  the  city  will  answer  the  question, 
they  will  confer  a  favor.  It  is  well  known  by  every  physician  in  Boston 
that  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality  are  so  unscientifically  arranged,  owing 
to  no  fault,  however,  of  the  superintendent  of  burials,  that  a  committee 
was  chosen  at  a  comparatively  recent  meeting  of  the  Medical  Association, 
expressly  with  a  view  to  correct  this  long  neglected  subject. 

'*  I  wish  to  inquire  of  the  editor  of  the  Journal  what  the  profession  in 
Soston  understand  by  lung  fever,  I  see  nearly  every  week  cases  reported 
in  connection,  of  death  by  lung  fever  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which 
appears  to  me  a  manifest  contradiction  in  terms.  I  am  not  tenacious  in 
regard  to  Moaology,  and  shoald  be  satiafied  with  Cnllen'sy  Good'ai  Ho- 
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sack's,  or  anj  other  approved  system — or  a  collection  from  all  the  sys- 
tems extant  ; — but  it  appears  to  me  a  medical  journalist  ought  to  adhere 
to  strictly  medical  language  ;  and  if  the  cases  are  improperly  put  down  in 
the  bills  of  mortality,  the  editor,  if  he  comprehends  what  diseases  are 
meant,  should  translate  them  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers,  into  a  common 
language  understood  by  all.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  term  lung  fever, 
like  that  of  salt  rheum,  is  used  in  a  very  loose  way,  and  comprehends 
diseases  of  quite  a  variety  of  pathological  character.'' 


PREMIUM   FOR   BREEDING   LEECHES. 

The  attention  of  physicians  is  solicited  to  the  following  liberal  offer  of  a 
committee  recently  appointed  by  the  Mass.  Medical  Society. 

The  subscribers,  a  committee  for  that  purpose,  by  authority  from  the 
Massachusetts  Med.  Society,  hereby  offer  a  premium  of  Five  Hundred 
Dollars  to  any  person  who  shall  actually  within  this  Commonwealth, 
within  SEVEN  tears,  breed  and  produce  to  the  Committee,  the  best  sam- 
ple of  not  less  than  one  thousand  well  grown  Leeches  from  a  foreign 
stock,  and  equal  for  medicinal  uses  to  the  best  imported  leeches,  on  the 
following  conditions  : — 

1.  He  shall  make  known  in  writing  the  process  of  breeding,  feeding, 
maturing,  and  keeping  the  same,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  committee  of  the 
Counsellors  appointed  for  the  purpose,  that  it  may  be  published  for  the 
general  good. 

2.  He  shall  make  known  in  writing  to  the  above  Committee  all  facts, 
which  may  come  to  his  knowledge,  relating  to  the  natural  history  and 
habits  of  leeches  so  produced,  bred  and  matured  from  their  birth  to  their 
arriving  at  full  growth.  Benjamin  Shurtleff. 

Walter  Channing. 
William  J.  Walker. 


The  Sphygmometer, — A  work  with  this  title  is  advertised  in  London, 
being  a  memoir  to  tbe  French  Institute  on  the  advantages  of  an  instrument 
which  renders  the  action  of  the  arteries  apparent  to  the  eye.  By  Dr.  Ju- 
lius Heriston,  with  an  improvement  of  the  instrument  and  prefatory  re- 
marks by  the  translator.  Dr.  F.  S.  Blundell. 


Congenital  Fistula  Ani. — It  is  too  frequently  supposed,  that  with  the 
exception  of  some  malformations,  and  the  effects  of  hereditary  disease, 
the  fcetus  in  utero  is  not  subject  to  the  various  affections  which  present 
themselves  in  the  adult.  But  experience  daily  disproves  this  supposition, 
which  has  been  ably  examined  by  the  late  M.  Desormeaux,  but  we  do  not 
remember  that  he  has  enumerated  fistula  ani,  an  example  of  which  Dr. 
Dorfmuller  has  lately  seen  in  an  infant,  to  which  he  was  called  immediately 
aAer  its  birth,  for  a  swelling  near  the  anus.  On  examination  he  found  it- 
to  consist  in  a  blind  external  fistula,  extending  nearly  two  inches  along 
the  gut ;  the  operation  was  performed  when  the  child  was  four  weeks  old, 
and  followed  with  complete  success. — Lancet. 


Influence  of  the  Cerebellum  on  the  GenUals. — In  the  last  number  of  the 
Gazette  MUiicale  of  Paria,  No.  17,  M.  St.  Martin  writes  from  Turin,  that 
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Dr.  Ferroresi  obtained  the  cure  of  a  young  girl,  who  was  afflicted  with  a 
most  violent  nymphomania,  and  two  young  men  who  suffered  from  an  in- 
corrigible habit  of  masturbation,  *'  by  the  simple  application  of  ice  to  the 
back  of  the  head,  behind  the  occipital  protuberance." — Ibid, 


Jicademy  of  SdencCj  Paris. — The  place  of  corrcHponding  member, 
which  was  vacant  in  the  section  of  medicine  and  surgery,  was  filled  upon 
the  20th  of  April.  The  section  presented  a  list  of  candidates  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  :  M.  Prunelle,  of  Lyons  ;  M.  Bretonneau,  of  Tours  ;  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  of  Edinburgh  ;  M.  Fleury,  of  Toulon  ;  and  M.  Bellengeri, 
of  Turin.  Prunelle  obtained  35  votes,  Bretonneau  II,  and  Abercombie 
S.    The  first  of  these  gentlemen  was,  accordingly,  declared  elected. — lb. 


Conjectures  relative  to  the  cause  of  the  night  paroxysm  in  Inflammatory 
Diseases. — By  Professor  Martini.  It  is  observed  that,  during  sleep, 
some  of  the  functions  of  organic  life  acquire  increased  energy,  and  that 
during  this  period,  those  of  animal  life  are  enfeebled  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. As,  therefore,  the  greater  number  of  diseases  are  seated  in  the  ap- 
paratus of  organic  life,  it  follows  that  this  class  of  functions  must  be  dis- 
turbed at  night.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  disease  be  seated  in  the  func- 
tions of  animal  life,  there  will  be  no  night  paroxysm,  but  rather  a  tendency 
to  remission  during  this  period. — Joum.  des  Connais. — JV.  •Amer,  Arch. 


Prophylactic  against  Venereal  Infection. — Dr.  Erdmann  remarks,  that  if 
the  glans  penis  and  prepuce  be  carefully  washed  with  a  strong  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead,  afler  having  connection  with  an  infected  female,  the 
disease  will  not  be  communicated.  A  great  many  individuals  who  had 
adopted  this  precaution,  entirely  escaped  the  disease  afterwards.  It  de- 
stroys the  liability  to  absorption  of  the  venereal  virus,  by  giving  rise  to  a 
hardening  of  the  membrane. — Groefe  and  WaUher  Joum. — Ibid. 


Ball  in  the  Lungs. — This  ball  had  penetrated  the  chest  above  the  mam- 
ma, after  having  broken  the  head  of  the  humerus.  The  limb  was  ampu- 
tated at  the  shoulder  joint,  and  the  patient  recovered  speedily  from  the 
operation,  but  was  liable  to  fits  of  dyspnoea  and  frequent  hflemoptysfs  for 
twenty-five  years  afler,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  died.  The  ball  was 
found  behind  the  third  intercostal  space  in  the  midst  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  which  adhered  in  this  place  to  the  third  and  fourth  ribs.  The 
cavity  in  which  the  foreign  body  was  lodged,  was  anfracturus,  and  com- 
municated with  dilated  bronchial  tubes. — Dub.  Joum. — Ibid. 


Defiance  to  Disease. — My  time  has  been  almost  divided  between  my 
saddle  and  my  bed.  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  fatigued  when  I 
lived  temperately  and  went  early  to  rest.  Such  a  life  bade  defiance  to 
disease.  A  celebrated  physician  of  the  last  century  used  to  prescribe  it 
to  his  patients.  "  Live,"  said  he,  "  in  a  saddle."  That  riding  is  the 
most  wholesome  of  all  exercises,  1  have  little  doubt.  Despite  all  the  vile 
Btuflfthat  finds  its  road  down  his  throat,  who  ever  heard  of  a  bilious  post- 
boy }---Mmrod^8  «  HrnUng  Tour.'^ 
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To  Correspondents. — ^The  Cases  of  Malformation  and  of  Puerperal  Convul- 
sions will  be  inserted  next  week. 

Died — In  Marshfield,  on  the  16th  inst  Dr.  Charles  Macomber,  aged  55. 

Whole  iiiiinber  ofdeaths  in  Boston  for  the  week  ending  June  SO,  91.    Males,  13— Females,  9. 

Of  fever,  1— throat  distemper,  1— dropsy,  1—hoopinff  cough,  1— bilious  feyer,  J— infantile,  1— long 
.fever,  9— consu  nipt  ion,  :i— suicide,  1— child-bed,  9— debility,  1— dropsy  on  the  braia,  l->disease  of 
gland,  1— drowned,  1— fits,  1.    biillborn,  1. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

MEDICAL    SCHOOL    IN    BOSTON. 

Thb  Mbdical  FAcrLTY  of  Harvard  University  announce  to  the  public,  that  the  Lectures  will  begin 
.  on  the  firit  Wednesday  in  Novem.,  and  continue  thirteen  weeJcs,  after  which  lime  the  regular  course 
will  be  considered  as  terminated,  liut  for  the  following  four  weeks,  the  Hospital  and  the  Dissecting 
room  will  be  kept  open,  and  some  Lectures  will  be  given,  without  additional  expense,  to  such  stu- 
dents as  may  choose  to  remain. 
The  following  Courses  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  to  the  class  of  the  ensuing  seaffon : 

janatomy^  andtha  OptraiUms  qf  Surgery,  by  John  C.  WAESitv,  M.D.  ^15 

C&emwtry,  "  John  W.  Wsbstsr,  M.D.  15 

Midwifery  and  JfediealJurupruderue,  "  Walieb  CMAivRitfa,  M.D.  10 

Materia  Medicat  <*  Jacob  Bioxlow,  M.D.  10 

PrindfUti^  Surgery  and  CUniaU  Surgery,  "  George  Hatward,  M.D.  10 

Theory  and  PractUe  qf  PkysU,  and  CUnieal  Surgery,         «  VohV  ^^1*^]^  d!*^*  *"*  (  ^* 

By  an  additional  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  the  opportunities  for  the  study  of  Practical 
Anatomy  are  nnw  placed  upon  the  most  liberal  footing.  While  the  violation  of  sepulchres  is  pre- 
vented, it  is  anticipated  that  an  ample  supply  of  subjects  for  the  wants  of  science,  will  be  le^Ujr 
provided  at  a  small  expense. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  is  open  without  fee  to  Students  attending  the  Lectures  of  Um 
physicians  and  surgeons.  This  InstitutitMi  contnins  about  sixty  beds,  which  are,  most  of  the  time, 
occupied  by  patients  who  are  subjeris  partly  of  medical,  and  partly  of  sureical  treaUncDt.  Clinical 
Lectures  are  given  several  times  in  each  week,  and  surgical  operations  are  frequent.  The  number  of 
surgical  operations  during  the  last  five  years  has  averaged  about  seventy  in  each  year. 

To  the  Medical  College  is  attached  a  Medical  Library,  a  costly  and  extensive  Chemical  Apparatug, 
and  Collections  illustrative  of  Midwifery,  Materia  Hedica,  and  Healthy  and  Morbid  Anatomy. 

Boston,  June  13,  iaa5.  June  34— tNI.  WALTER  CHANNING,  Dmh. 

MEDICAL    INSTRUCTION. 

Trb  subscribers  are  associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  complete  course  of  Medical  InsTBucTioit, 
and  will  receive  pupils  on  the  following  terms; 

The  pupils  will  be  admitted  to  tiie  practice  of  the  Maaaachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  will  reeeive 
Clinical  iLectures  on  the  cases  which  they  witness  there. 

Instruction,  by  examination  or  lectures,  will  be  given  in  the  intervals  of  the  Public  Lectures  of  tlie 
University. 

On  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and  on  Chemistry         By  Da.  Crabiiiico. 
On  Physiology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics, and  Materia  Medica  ...        By  Da.  Ware. 

On  the  Principles  and  Pmctice  of  Surgery       .--..---    By  Da.  Otis. 
On  Anatomy,  Human  and  Comparative       --------       by  Da.  Lb  wis. 

For  the  greater  accommodation  of  the  Glassy  room  is  provided  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  instnict- 
erB,  having  in  it  a  large  library,  and  furnishedi^ith  lights  and  fuel,  without  charge  to  the  student*. 

The  Fees  will  be,  for  one  year,  $100.    Six  months,  $50.    Three  months,  $95. 

The  Fees  are  to  be  paid  in  advance.  No  credit  will  be  given,  except  on  sufficient  security  of  some 
person  in  Boston,  nor  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months. 

Applications  are  to  be  made  to  Dr.  Waltbb  Cmabmiro,  Tremont  Street,  opposite  the  Tremont 
House,  Boston.  6m.  WALTER  CHANNING, 

JOHN  WARE, 

Boston,  April  1,  1835.  GEORGE  W.  OTIS,  Jr. 

WINSLOW  LEWIS,  Jn 

PHILOSOPHICAL    AND    ASTRONOMICAL    APPARATUS. 

N.  B.  CHAMBGRLAiN,  No.  9  School  dt.  Boston,  manufactures  Philosophical,  Astronomical,  Pnea* 
matle,  Hydrostatic,  and  Electrical  Apparatus,  Mechanical  Powers,  &c.  of  beautiful  workmanship, 
designed  for  Lecture  Rooms  and  public  instruction  in  Scliools,  Academies  and  Colleges.  Portable 
models  ot  the  Steam  Engine,  put  in  motion  by  a  spirit  lamp,  afforded  at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  can 
be  obtained  at  any  time,  by  addressing  the  advertiser  by  mail. 
Boston,  February  4,  1835.  eptf. 


THB  BOSTON  MBOiCAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  D-  ^ 
CLAPP,  JR.  at  184  Washington  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  all  communications  musi 
be  addressed,  posC-/»at^.  It  is  also  published  in  Monthly  Paris,  on  the  Jst  of  every  month,  each  Part 
coniainingthe  weekly  numbers  of  the  preceding  inonth«  stitched  in  a  cover.— Price  $3,00  a  year  fii 
advance,  $3,50  after  threa  montlM,and  $4,00  if  not  paid  wiUiin  tlieyear.^Every  BetenUi  copy  ,«r«tiB. 
— PoeUfe  the  aame  as  for  a  newspaper. 
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CASK    OF   CATALEPSY. 

FROM  A   LECTTTRE    DELIVERED  AT    THE    JBRV18    STREET   HOBPfTAL,  DUBLIN,  BT 
ANDREW  ELLIS,  ES<^   BURO.  ETC. 

I  NOW  beg  yoor  particular  atcantioii  to  the  case  which  has  brottglit  ug 
together  on  liie  preseet  occaaioo,  and  has  oaturaUy  excited  so  nmch  inte- 
rest amoogA  yoti  for  some  tine  past.  It  will  be  read  to  you  as  it  was 
noted  down  in  the  case-book  during  its  progress  since  the  admission  of 
the  patient  iato  the  hospital : — 

*^  Ann  Finn,  aged  eighteen  years,  eight  months  married,  of  rather  full 
habit,  with  delicate  sAdn,  blue  eyes,  and  fair  complexion,  was  admitted 
into  the  Jervis  Street  Hospital  on  the  29th  of  June,  for  neuralgia  of  the 
right  side,  wtih  which  she  had  been  afflicted  for  the  preceding  six  weeks. 
At  the  time  of  admission  there  was  much  tenderness  on  pressure  along 
[  the  course  of  the  sciatic  ner?e,  from  the  hip  to  the  knee.     The  slightest 

motion  caused  shooting  pain  in  this  direction,  and  it  was  acutehr  lek  in 
the  lumbar  region  on  every  attempt  at  coughing  or  sneeziag.  The  pain 
was  so  severe  at  night  that  it  prevented  her  from  sleeping.  Her  general 
heahb  was  indifferent,  being  feverish,  and  in  bad  spirits.  She  was  then 
{June  29th)  about  three  nnonths  advanced  in  pregnancy.  Various  topical 
and  general  i-emedies  were  administered  for  five  or  six  weeks,  viz.  locdiy, 
leeches,  Misters,  moxas,  and  liniments,  were  applied  without  adirantage. 
Aoupuncturation  was  aiso  made  trial  of.  She  was  rather  insensible  to 
these  external  stimuli ;  even  the  application  of  the  moxa  gave  her  but 
little  uneasiness.  The  ointment  of  veratria,  in  the  proportion  of  a  scru- 
ple of  veratria  to  an  ounce  of  lard,  was  used,  but,  like  the  other  applica- 
tioBs,  without  ihe  slightest  beneficial  effect.  She  took  mternaUy  at  diffe* 
rent  times,  quinine,  carbonate  of  iron,  and  anodynes  of  various  descrip- 
tions ;  but  aH  medicines  administered  internally  disagreed  with  her  after 
a  few  days.  About  the  latter  end  of  July,  as  she  found  herself  not  im- 
proving in  hospital,  she  stated  her  intention  of  returning  to  her  friends  in 
the  country,  and  on  the  1st  of  August,  much  to  the  surprise  of  eveiy  per- 
son in  the  hospital,  she  arose,  dressed  herself,  and  walked  away  appa- 
rendy  quite  well.  During  her  stay  in  the  hospital  she  never  left  her  bed, 
and  for  a  few  days  previous  to  her  departure  she  appeared  to  suffer  more 
than  usual.  The  fact  of  her  thus  suddenly  recovering  the  use  of  the 
limb  after  loQg  confinement,  made  some  ill-natured  persons  suspect  she 
had  been  malingering  ;  but  this  was  as  improbable  as  the  suspicion  was 
uncharitable  and  groundless.  On  the  SSrd  of  October  she  was  again 
admitted  into  the  hospital,  the  pain  in  her  thigh  being  nearly  as  bad  as 
formerly.  She  stated  that  she  had  miscarried  a  few  weeks  after  she  left 
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DubliD  ia  August^  that  she  bad  been  suffering  nearly  all  the  Ume  she  wa» 
in  the  country,  frem  the  affection  of  her  side.  She  looked  pale  and  de- 
jected,  but  had  not  lost  flesh. 

Nov.  1. — A  drunken  roan,  a  friend  to  one  of  the  patients  in  the  ward 
where  she  was,  abused  her  for  some  imaginary  offence,  and  threw  her 
into  a  violent  hysterical  paroxysm  ;  she  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  retch- 
ing, became  nearly  insensible,  and  her  countenance  was  quite  suffused. 
The  globus  hystericus  was  visible,  rising  in  her  throat.  This  fit  lasted 
nearly  an  hour,  and  she  appeared  to  be  much  exhausted  after  it.  She 
had  an  attack  of  this  kind  almost  every  day  up  to  the  9th  instant,  whei> 
the  character  of  the  paroxysm  became  altered,  and  the  neuralgic  affectioD 
appeared  to  have  completely  left  her. 

9. — In  the  fits  to-day  she  commences  by  smiling,  pushing  out  her  legs, 
and  clenching  her  fists  so  firmly  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  open  them. 
The  jaws  also  become  closely  locked  ;  she  twists  her  hands  about,  and 
then  strikes  the  bed  violently,  or  if  any  person  endeavors  to  hold  her 
she  resists  with  all  her  force.  She  sometimes  catches  hold  of  her  own 
hair,  and  if  not  prevented  would  tear  it  out  in  handfuls.  She  attempts  to 
bite  her  own  or  any  other  person's  band  which  happens  to  be  near  her  ;  and 
should  she  not  succeed  in  her  efforts  she  bites  the  bed-clothes,  and  if 
her  feet  be  left  loose,  she  kicks  furiously  in  every  direction.  These  pa- 
roxysms kst  only  a  few  minutes,  but  they  occur  very  frequently  during^ 
the  day,  and  are  brought  on  by  the  slightest  disturbance.  In  the  intervals 
of  the  paroxysms  she  is  tolerably  well  and  in  good  spirits.  She  has  re- 
tention of  urine,  and  requires  the  use  of  the  catheter ,  the  urine  is  limpid, 
and  secreted  in  considerable  quantity. 

13. — Fits  continue  without  any  alteration  in  character  ;  the  retention 
of  urine  also  continues,  and  she  requires  the  use  of  the  catheter  two  or 
three  times  daily.  She  is  perfectly  intelligent,  but  has  completely  lost 
her  speech.  She  bears,  or  will  write  or  make  signs  to  show  that  she 
perfectly  understands,  any  question  put  to  her,  but  is  utterly  incapable  of 
articulating  a  single  word.  It  appears  that  she- had  a  paroxysm  of  long 
duration  last  night,  and  that  she  has  not  spoken  since. 

21. — Aphony  continues,  and  the  most  insignificant  monosyllable  has 
not  escaped  her  lips  since  the  last  report.  She  is  perfectly  intelligent  in 
the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms,  which  occur  more  frequently  and  with 
greater  violence  than  heretofore.  To-day  she  exhibits  a  new  phenome- 
non ;  after  each  paroxysm  she  becomes  cataleptic.  About  a  minute  or 
two  after  one  of  the  violent  fits  before  described  is  over,  and  she  appears 
to  be  quite  recovered,  she  suddenly  drops  into  a  sound  sleep,  the  coun-^ 
tenance  assumes  the  most  perfect  placidity^  the  eyes  remain  closed,  and 
when  the  lid  is  raised  the  eyeball  is  seen  turned  upwards  with  the  pupil 
dilated.  She  maintains  whatever  position  she  happens  to  be  in  at  the 
time  of  seizure,  with  the  exception  that  the  fingers  are  suddenly  bent 
backwards,  extended.  The  arms,  fingers,  and  head,  retain  any  posture 
they  are  fnoved  into,  no  matter  how  ludicrous  or  painful,  apparently. 
The  legs  and  feet  become  too  rigid  to  admit  of  removal.  The  toes  are 
always  firmly  and  violently  flexed.  During  this  fit  she  is  perfectly  insen- 
sible to  everything  around  her,  and  no  stimulus  appears  to  be  capable  of 
exciting  consciousness.     Having  remained  in  this  state  for  eight  or  ten 
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minutes,  she  recovers  with  a  rooao,  and  seems  to  suffer  from  pain  in  her 
left  breast.  These  fits  occur  twenty  or  thirty  times  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  as  frequently  in  the  night  as  in  the  day.  Retention  of  urine  con- 
tinues, but  it  is  secreted  in  less  quantity  than  before,  and  is  full  of  mucus. 
She  cannot  now  retain  it  as  well  as  formerly,  and  requires  the  catheter 
four  or  five  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  tongue  and  pulse  are 
natural.  She  indicates  by  signs  that  she  is  affected  with  headache.  Her 
appetite  is  bad,  and  she  has  scarcely  slept  at  all  since  her  re-admission 
into  the  hospital. 

23. — The  cataleptic  fit  comes  on  quite  suddenly,  continues  longer 
than  before,  and  precedes  the  furious  paroxysms.  The  cataleptic  attack 
is  generally  of  about  fifteen  minutes  duration,  and  the  stAsequent  convul- 
sion about  three.  When  recovering  she  generally  utters  a  few  piercing 
moans,  and  places  her  hands  on  the  left  side  of  her  thorax,  as  if  she  felt 
severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  She  suffers  pain  all  over  the  ab- 
domen, but  it  is-manifestly  the  result  of  morbid  sensibility  in  the  nervous 
system,  and  quite  different  from  the  pain  resulting  from  inflammatory 
action. 

25. — The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  stages  of  the  paroxysm 
occur.  She  becomes  suddenly  cataleptic,  perhaps  while  in  the  act  of 
eating,  drinking,  or  making  signs  in  reply  to  questions  which  have  been 
put  to  her.  She  continues  insensible,  in  the  position  she  happens  to  be 
in  at  the  moment,  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  She  is  then  seized 
with  a  violent  paroxysm,  which  lasts  only  a  minute  and  a  half,  when  the 
convulsion  suddenly  stops.  She  relapses  into  the  cataleptic  state,  in 
which  she  continues  about  ten  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  in- 
stantaneously awakes,  in  possession  of  all  her  faculties  except  speech. 
The  fits  recur  every  five  minutes,  and  the  slightest  degree  of  disturbance 
IS  capable  of  producing  them  at  any  moment.  The  pulse  is  not  affected 
during  the  caialepsis. 

26. — The  catalepsis  continues  much  longer  than  heretofore  ;  she  re- 
mained in  one  fit  this  morning  without  intermission  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.  An  oelian  was  played  close  to  her  ear,  but  she  seemed  to  be  un- 
conscious of  what  was  doing  :  her  head  was  then  placed  over  a  bucket, 
and  some  cold  water  was  dashed  upon  her.  She  screamed  violently,  but 
did  not  become  conscious.  She  was  spoken  to  on  the  epigastrium,  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet.  When  she  recovered  from 
the  fit,  on  being  questioned  as  to  whether  she  had  heard  the  music  or 
any  person  speaking,  or  if  she  felt  the  water,  she  answered  by  signs  in 
the  negative. 

Dec.  1. — At  5  o'clock  this  evening  she  was  seized  with  an  extraordi- 
nary difficulty  of  breathing,  which  resembled  a  violent  panting,  the  abdo- 
men and  thorax  heaving  alternately  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  The 
respirations  as  counted  by  the  motions  of  the  chest  were  120  in  a  minute, 
but  by  placing  the  hand  immediately  over  the  patient's  mouth,  it  was  as- 
certained that  the  admissions  and  expulsions  of  air  into  and  from  the  lungs 
were  very  little,  if  any  more  frequent  than  natural.  This  new  symptom 
bas  not  in  any  degree  interfered  with  the  cataleptic  seizures,  which  occur 
as  frequently  as  before.     The  pulse  weak  and  quick,  beating  108  strokes 
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in  a  miniite  ;  altogether  she  looks  more  emaciated  and  exbaasted  than 
she  has  since  her  admission  into  the  hospital. 

9th. — She  has  remained  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  when  last  reported. 
The  dyspnoea  has  never  remitted  even  for  an  instant  up  to  last  night, 
when  she  had  an  hour's  comfortable  sleep.  To-day  her  respiration  oc« 
casionally  stops  suddenly  and  continues  suspended  for  a  minute  ;  her  face 
becomes  livid  ;  the  arms,  which  at  other  times  are  easily  flexed  or  mov* 
ed,  become  quite  rigid,  and  cannot  be  moved  without  considerable  force ; 
the  abdomen  is  enormously  distended  during  the  suspension  of  respira- 
tion, from  which  she  recovers  with  a  crowing  noise,  when  the  counte- 
nance, armS)  and  abdomen,  instantaneously  return  to  their  natural  state. 

13.— >She  appears  improved  to-day  ;  bad  two  hours'  sleep  last  night. 
The  spasmodic  action  of  the  diaphragm  ceased  altogether  during  sleep, 
and  is  not  near  so  violent  at  any  time  as  formerly.  The  catalepsis  now 
lasts  but  a  few  minutes,  and  on  recovering  from  it  she  is  seized  with  a 
violent  convulsive  paroxysm,  similar  to  that  described  on  the  9th  of  No- 
vember, with  this  difference^  that  she  does  not  relapse  into  the  cataleptic 
state  on  the  subsidence  of  the  convulsions,  but  is  suddenly  restored  to 
her  faculties. 

17. — There  was  a  slight  appearance  of  the  cataraenia  yesterday  morn- 
ing, which  ceased  in  the  evening  ;  iii  other  respects  she  remains  pretty 
much  inthe  same  state  ;  loss  of  speech  and  retention  of  urine  still  con- 
tinue. 

18. — No  menstrual  discharge  yesterday,  but  this  day  it  returned,  and 
is  abundant.  The  interruptions  to  respiration  are  frequent,  and  attended 
with  congestion  of  the  face,  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  and  tumefaction  of  the 
abdomen,  as  before. 

21. — She  can  articulate  a  few  insignificant  monosyllables,  such  as 
*  yes '  and  *  no ; '  the  inordinate  action  of  the  diaphragm  has  nearly 
ceased. 

25. — ^All  this  day  the  catalepsis  never  at  any  one  time  continued  more 
than  one  or  two  minutes  ;  the  convulsion,  which  is  very  violent,  lasts 
three  or  four.     She  is  sick,  and  had  retching  three  or  four  times. 

26. — About  ten  o'clock  last  night,  the  nurse  being  absent,  she  got  out 
of  bed  to  get  a  drink,  her  stomach  became  sick,  and  she  vomited,  she 
says,  a  clot  of  blood,  and  imnudiaUly  found  she  could  articulate.  She 
now  speaks  as  well  as  ever ;  says  she  was  always  perfectly  sensible  except 
when  affected  with  a  fit,  but  on  these  occasions  has  no  knowledge  or  idea 
whatever  of  anything  that  occurred. 

29. — The  catalepsis  lasts  not  more  than  one  minute.  The  paroxysm 
which  succeeds  is  more  violent  than  it  has  been  at  any  former  period. 
She  strikes  at  every  person  about  her,  as  if  by  design.  She  sometimes 
speaks  whilst  in  the  convulsion,  which  ends  leaving  her  in  a  sort  of  idiotic 
stupor,  which  continues  for  two  or  three  minutes. 

January  3,  1835. — On  this  day  she  recovers  from  the  convulsive  pa- 
roxysm without  its  being  succeeded  with  the  ^  idiot  stupor.' 

12. — Has  continued  as  last  reported,  up  to  this  day,  when  there  is  a 
slight  appearance  of  menstruation.  She  has  likewise  been  attacked  with 
the  inordinate  action  of  the  diaphragm,  from  which  she  has  not  suffered 
during  the  last  three  weeks. 
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16. — This  da^  she  stated,  that  having  beea  thioking  over  various  mat- 
ters which  occurred  to  her  during  the  last  two  mouths,  she  recollected 
having  heard  a  voice  one  day  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach  while  she  was  in 
a  fit,  and  consequently  otherwise  insensible.  On  the  occurrence  of  the 
first  cataleptic  attack  after  this  communication,  she  was  spoken  to  on  the 
epigastrium  as  on  the  26th  of  November ;  and  on  the  subsidence  of  the 
fit,  she  could  repeat  with  accuracy  every  word  addressed  to  her  through 
this  region.  This  experiment  was  often  repeated,  and  always  attended 
with  similar  results.  She  could  hear  the  lowest  whisper,  or  even  the 
ticking  of  a  watch.  However,  she  was  incapable  of  distinguishine  be- 
tween the  voices  of  different  persons  who  spoke  to  her.  She  stated  that 
the  voice  appeared  to  her  as  if  it  issued  from  a  barrel,  and  that  she  could 
form  no  idea  whatever  of  the  state  she  was  in. 

February  1st. — She  has  been  gradually  improving  ever  since  the  last 
report,  and  is  now  able  to  get  up  and  walk  about  the  ward.  She  is  some- 
times seised  with  the  catalepsis  when  in  the  erect  posture,  and  remainB 
so  during  the  fit.  Retention  of  urine  continues,  but  in  every  other  re- 
spect she  appears  to  be  steadily  recovering." 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  history  of  Mrs.  Finn's  case  ;  the  deuiis  may 
appear  to  be  unnecessarily  tedious,  but  when  you  call  to  mind  that  the 
report  introduces  to  your  notice  some  new  symptom  or  important  change 
or  modification  of  the  disease,  you  must  perceive  the  propriety  of  sacri- 
ficing a  little  time  and  attention  to  accuracy  of  description  ;  for  instance, 
the  neuralgic  affection,  with  which  she  was  originally  attacked,  continued 
with  little  intermission  for  nearly  six  months,  when  it  suddenly  left  her 
on  the  1st  of  November,  in  consequence  of-the  supervention  of  a  parox- 
ysm of  hysteria.  The  cataleptic  symptoms  appeared  for  the  first  time 
on  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  and  ever  since  that  period  the  case  has 
been  of  a  mixed  character,  alternately  presenting  the  symptoms  both  of 
hysteria  and  catalepsy.  I  will  not  now  detain  you  with  lengthened  com- 
mentaries on  the  numerous,  and  I  may  add  anomalous  symptoms,  which 
have  been  already  described.  However,  there  is  one  to  which  I  feel  it 
necessary  to  call  your  special  attention  :  i  allude  to  the  loss  of  speech, 
which  took  place  on  the  ISth  of  November,  and  did  not  return  till  the 
25th  of  December.  Although  this  symptom  is  by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon occurrence  in  hysterical  patients,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
case  on  record  in  which  mtOism  continued  so  long  without  interruption  as 
in  this  instance.  There  is  one  mentioned  by  Andrai,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient, a  female,  26  years  old,  suddenly  recovered  her  speech  at  the  end 
of  ten  days'  dumbness.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  worthy  of  recollection,  that 
in  this  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  our  patient,  the  power  of  articulation 
returned  immediately  after  a  fit  of  vomiting.  I  regret  to  state  this  very 
strange  phenomenon  will  not  admit  of  a  satisfisictory  explanation  ;  it  can- 
not be  accounted  for  in  the  usual  way  by  a  reference  either  to  a  defect 
in  the  intellectual  faculties,  or  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  as  she  was  perfectly 
intelligent,  and  could  move  the  tongue  in  every  direction  with  the  utmost 
facility,  in  the  absence  of  the  paroxysm;  nor  can  we  say  with  confidence, 
that  the  defect  was  in  the  larynx,  inasmuch  as  she  was  capable  of  uttering 
**  a  crowing  noise." 

The  causes,  progress,  duration,  and  the  pathological  phenomena, 
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attendant  on  nervous  diseases,  are  so  variable,  and  so  imperfectly  undeN 
stood,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  one  plan  of  treatment  which 
will  apply  to  all  cases.  In  our  prescriptions  we  should  be  guided  by  the 
circumstances  peculiar  to  each  individual  case.  In  accordance  with  this 
principle  the  remedies  employed  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Finn  were  nume^ 
rous,  and  varied  as  circumstances  seemed  to  indicate.  For  example, 
when  the  paroxysms  were  violent  and  the  countenance  was  suffused, 
leeches  were  occasionally  applied  either  to  the  temples,  spine,  labia,  or 
inguinal  regions.  Embrocations  to  the  temples,  and  blisters  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  spine,  and  epigastrium,  were  also  employed  from  time  to 
time.  Internally  she  got  purgatives,  antispasmodics,  tonics,  and  emmena- 
gogues  of  every  description. 

In  concluding  this  protracted  but  interesting  discussion,  permit  me  to 
state,  although  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  that  the  plan  of  treatment 
adopted  in  this  case  had  a  bene6cial  influence  in  moderating  the  symp- 
toms, that  I  ought  not  con6dently  to  attribute  the  present  improvement 
either  to  the  skill  of  the  medical  attendant  or  the  specific  efficiency  of  his 
prescriptions. — Lancet, 


CiESAREAN  OPERATION  PERFORMED  THREE  TIMES  WITH  SUCCESS 
ON  THE  SAME  WOMAN. 

In  the  German  medical  journal  Mhandlungen  ansdem  Gebiete  der  (re* 
burtshulfe  (Ed.  G.  A.  Michaelis),  Keil,  1833,  we  find  the  following 
case,  in  which  Drs.  Zwanck,  Wiedemann,  and  Michaelis,  were  the  ope- 
rators, and  which  we  now  analyze  and  present  to  the  English  reader. 
The  subject  of  the  report  was  a  female,  who  had  sufllsred  so  much  from 
rickets  and  softening  of  the  bones  during  childhood,  that  she  did  not 
commence  to  walk  (and  then  moved  only  with  difficulty)  till  the  age  of 
twelve  years. 

At  the  period  of  her  second  pregnancy  her  stature  did  not  exceed  four 
feet  (Prussian  measure),  and  the  vertebral  column  was  excessively  curved 
at  the  lumbar  region  :  the  pelvis,  when  examined  internally,  appeared 
very  much  contracted  from  behind  forwards  ;  the  antero-posterior  diam- 
eter, from  the  lower  edge  of  the  symphysis  to  the  promontory,  was  two 
and  a  quarter  to  two  and  a  half  inches,  and  that  of  the  inlet  was  estimated 
at  two  inches.  The  cavity  of  the  sacrum  was  not  well  marked,  and  the 
perineum  was  very  small. 

The  course  of  the  first  pregnancy  was  regular,  and  labor  came  on  at 
the  end  of  forty  weeks  ;  as  the  head  appeared  to  remain  immoveable 
above  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis,  the  child  was  turned  and  the  forceps  ap- 
plied, but  without  effect,  and  the  assistance  of  another  physician  was 
required. 

As  the  child  appeared  slill  to  live,  it  was  determined  to  perform  the 
Cesarean  operation,  and  in  order  to  prepare  the  patient  twelve  leeches 
were  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  she  was  ordered  an  emulsion  contain- 
ing some  nitre. 

The  operation  was  performed  on  the  following  morning,  by  Dr. 
Zwanck,  June  IS,  by  an  incision  which  divided  the  linea  alba.     Dr. 
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Seidel  supported  the  parts  exposed  by  this  incision,  with  a  cloth  steeped 
in  oil  ;  one  or  two  folds  of  iniestine  protruded  near  the  lower  extremity 
t)r  the  wound,  but  they  were  soon  returned  ;  an  incision  was  now  nnade 
into  the  uterus,  and  the  child  atid  placenta  were  extracted  at  the  same 
time.  A  sharp  hemorrhage  from  the  division  of  the  uterus  was  arrested 
hy  dropping  cold  water  on  it,  and  the  organ  became  firmly  contracted. 

The  child,  a  boy  weighing  about  seven  pounds,  showed  traces  of  re- 
cent death.  The  wound  was  closed  with  sticking  plaister,  covered  with 
charpie,  and  supported  by  a  bandage.  The  treatment  at  first  was  strictly 
antiphlogistic,  and  half  a  grain  of  acetate  of  morphine  was  administered 
every  day  :  by  degrees  a  more  strengthening  regimen,  bark,  &c.  was 
substituted.  The  discharge' through  the  wound  was  moderate,  and  after 
three  weeks  it  was  completety  closed  ;  on  the  20th  of  July  the  patient 
might  be  considered  as  cured,  and  the  menstrual  discharge  returned  eight 
weeks  after  the  operation. 

Dr.  Zwanck  attributes  the  excellent  sleep  enjoyed  by  the  patient  to 
the  use  of  the  morphine,  which  thus  contributed  to  prevent  the  develop- . 
ment  of  various  accidents. 

[The  rapid  cure  and  the  absence  of  every  dangerous  symptom  in  the 
present  case,  are  remarkable  circumstances  ;  and  although  the  use  of  the 
morphine,  and  abstinence  from  the  suture  which  is  generally  employed, 
may  appear  to  account  for  the  success  of  the  operation,  yet  other  reports 
prove  that  a  perfect  cure  nnray  be  ohtained,  under  favorable  conditions, 
when  the  constitution  is  sound  and  the  patient  is  submissive,  without  our 
having  recourse  to  this  last  resource.] 

The  above-mentioned  female  became  pregnant  a  second  time,  after  a 
lapse  of  three  years,  and  was  brought  to  the  lying-in  hospital  of  Keil,  in 
December  1829.  Since  the  last  operation  it  was  manifest  that  the  uterus 
was  united  to  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  at  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
cicatrix ;  and  on  the  coming  on  of  the  labor  pains,  the  extent  of  the  union 
could  be  sufficiently  perceived  by  the  wrinkled  lines  produced  in  certain 
points  ;  the  diameter  of  this  might  amount  to  one  and  a  half  inches. 
Upon  internal  examination  the  foetus  or  its  position  coirid  not  be  felt,  but 
externally  it  was  found  that  the  buttocks  lay  upon  the  pubis.  At  the 
commencement  of  January  (the  last  month  of  her  pregnancy),  the  patient 
complained  frequently  of  severe  tension  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  En- 
larged veins  were  seen  to  cross  the  old  cicatrix,  the  leech-bites  partially 
opened,  and  one  furnished  a  good  deal  of  blood. 

Labor  commenced  in  the  night  in  January  1530.  On  the  morning  of 
the  21st  the  os  uteri  began  to  dilate,  and  at  four  o'clock,  P.  M.  its  dila- 
tation was  about  three  fingers.  The  membranes  now  gave  way,  and  a 
foot  was  distinguished.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Cesarean  opera- 
tion was  performed  by  Dr.  Wiedemann,  who  preferred  making  his  first 
incision  along  the  left  side  of  the  linea  alba.  The  placenta  immediately 
presented  itself  in  the  wound.  This  was  removed,  the  left  arm  of  the 
child  was  seized,  and  the  infant  itself  was  extracted  as  far  as  the  bead. 
A  contraction  of  the  uterus  soon  set  in,  and  the  bead  followed  a  gentle 
traction.  The  child,  a  female,  seven  pounds  in  weight,  was  bom  alive. 
On  this  occasion  three  points  of  suture  were  applied,  accordrne  to 
Graefe's  plan,  a  small  pledget  of  lint  was  laid  in  the  lower  angle  of  the 
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wouad,  and  the  whole  was  dressed  with  sticking-plaister,  lint,  &c.    The 

K ogress  of  the  wound  now  also  was  favorahle,  and  in  the  begioDing  of 
arch  it  was  all  cicatrized  except  in  a  few  small  spots.  The  secretion 
of  milk  appeared  during  this  timey  and  the  child  took  the  breast,  but  died 
on  the  ]9tD  of <»  February  from  a  species  of  endurcissement  of  the  skin. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  March  a  few  points  of  the  wound  remained  unclosed, 
and  on  examination  there  was  found  a  68tuk)us  orifice  from  which  on 
pressure  a  little  mucus-like  fluid  exuded.  After  several  attempts  to  find 
the  direction  of  the  canal,  the  sound  penetrated  more  than  an  inch  into 
the  uterus,  wUch  lay  close  under  the  cicatrix,  and  was  firmly  united  to 
the  integuments  of  the  abdomen.  Injections  thrown  into  the  fistula  passed 
out  through  the  vagina,  and  a  muco-porulent  fluid,  in  some  ^antity,  also 
now  came  away  through  this  channel.  The  fistuk  uteri  resisted  aH  at- 
tempts made  to  hea)  it,  up  to  the  patient's  departure  in  March,  although 
sometimes  it  appeared  for  a  few  days  to  be  closed  with  a  thin  pellicle  of 
skin.  The  whole  anterior  surface  of  the  uterus  now  appeared  to  be 
united  to  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  the  organ  was  so  much  drawn  up 
that  the  os  uteri  could  scarcely  be  reached  above  the  es  pubis  with  the 
finger. 

The  third  pregnancy  took  place  in  June  1831.  At  this  time  the  fis- 
tula was  healed,  and  the  patient  had  commenced  to  menstruate  soon  after 
her  departure  from  the  institution.  She  returned  in  March  18S8,  and 
in  the  end  of  the  same  naonth  tabor  set  in,  when  M.  Michaelis  (for  the 
third  time)  performed  the  Cesarean  operation.  He  made  his  incision  on 
the  left  side  of  the  second  cicatrix,  and  extracted  a  male  child  weighing 
6  3-4  pounds.  The  placenta  was  easily  loosened  and  brought  away 
likewise.  A  severe  hemorrhage,  which  iollowed  the  renx>val  of  the  pla- 
centa, was  arrested  by  dropping  water  from  a  sponge  nK>derately  elevated 
above  the  wound.  The  latter  was  dressed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  guard 
against  future  hemorrhage.  The  patient's  state  continued  fevorable,  and 
on  the  1 6th  of  May  only  a  few  small  points  of  the  cicatrix  were  open, 
and  these  soon  healed.  The  patient  left  the  institution  on  the  27th,  and 
since  that  time  has  continued  to  enjoy  most  excellent  health. 

This  highly  interesting  and  remarkable  case  gives  M.  Michaelis  aD 
opportunity  of  delivering  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  Cssareao  ope- 
ration, to  a  few  of  which  we  shall  allude. 

1st.  On  the  operations  which  have  been  performed  several  times  with 
success  on  the  same  female.  He  refers  to  ten  cases  as  the  only  ones  to 
which  no  doubt  can  be  attached. 

2d.  Cases  in  which  the  second  operation  was  followed  by  the  death  of 
the  mother  ;  and  also  examples  of  pregnancy  after  the  Caesarean  section. 

Srd.  M.  Michaelis  strongly  condemns  the  practice  of  suture,  as  likely 
to  bring  on  inflammation,  and  hence  he  applies  them  as  seldom  as  possible. 

4th.  Tlie  author  notices  110  cases  in  which  this  operation  was  per- 
formed ;  of  these  62  died  and  48  recovered.  If  we  seek  the  causes  of 
death,  we  find — From  the  immediate  impression  of  the  operation  2  ; 
convulsions  2 ;  debility  3  ;  hemorrhage  7  ;  meteorismus  3  ;  eflfusion  into 
the  abdomen  without  inflammation  or  hemorrhage  3  ;  excessive  softening 
of  the  bones  1  ;  diarrhoea  1  ;  inflammation  13  ;  gangrene  8. 
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lo  order  to  calm  the  first  impression  of  the  operation,  the  author  re- 
commends the  plentiful  use  of  opium,  and  mentions  that  one  of  the  pa- 
tients took  as  much  as  20  grs.  of  the  acetate  of  morphine  in  the  first  few 
days.  Experience  has  also  convinced  him,  that  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant point  of  all  in  the  treatment  is,  the  early  and  sufficient  emptying 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  is  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  dis- 
charge of  the  lochia.  The  1 10  operations  already  noticed  gave  birth  to 
67  living,  29  dead,  and  4  asphyxiated  children  ;  but  perhaps  the  most 
curious  circumstance  of  all  is,  the  difierence  of  mortality  for  the  cases  of 
repeated  operation.  15  patients  who  had  been  operated  upon  became 
pregnant  a  second  or  third  time,  so  as  to  furnish  18  cases  ;  as  two  died 
from  accidental  laceration  of  the  uterus,  it  remains  to  consider  only  16  ; 
of  these,  1 1  were  operated  upon  with  success  for  the  mother,  and  5  un- 
successfully for  the  mother  :  8  children  were  saved  and  7  died.  Thus, 
if  we  take  the  relation  of  the  above  16  cases,  we  find  that  the  cures  are 
to  the  deaths,  in  cases  where  the  operation  is  performed  for  a  second  or 
third  time,  as  1 1  to  5,  while  the  general  mortality,  or  rather  the  relation 
of  cures  to  deaths,  is  as  4  to  3  nearly. — Ibid. 


A  CASE  OP  PUERPERAL  CONVULSIOIYS  PRODUCED  BY  FRIGHT. 

XrriRK    AVNItlA  OV  ZVXRT   XTIVT   FROM    TBS    OCCUBRBVCI   OF  TBS   INCIDENT  TBAT 
OAUSXD   THE  FHlQHTy  TO  RFCOTKRY. 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  BoiUm  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — In  looking  over  a  former  note-book,  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  following  Case  of  Puerperal  Convulsions  which  occurred  in  my  prac- 
tice at  F ,  in  1832.     It  was  to  roe  an  interesting  one,  and  some  of 

the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  are,  I  believe,  rather  unusual.  If, 
in  your  opinion,  the  following  brief  history  of  it,  as  it  was  reeorded  in  my 
diary  at  tne  time  of  its  occurrence,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Journal, 
it  is  at  your  service. 

As  the  patient  and  her  family  are  highly  respectable,  and  as  a  false 
delicacy  may  induce  a  desire  to  conceal  the  history  of  her  sufferings,  I 
shall  from  motives  of  prudence  suppress  all  but  the  initial  of  her  name  and 
that  of  the  place  of  her  residence. 

Case.— On  Septem.  13th,  1832,  Mrs.  N- — ,  of  F ,  about  22 

years  of  age,  possessing  ardent  feelings,  an  excitable  nervous  system,  and 
a  constitution  naturally  delicate,  was  in  her  first  pregnancy  and  near  the 
proper  time  of  her  confinement,  when  one  of  her  young  brothers  fell  from 
a  tree  near  her  father's  bouse,  where  she  was  then  residing,  and  was 
taken  up  with  a  face  much  bruised,  and  in  an  apparently  lifeless  state. 
The  parents  of  the  boy  were  considerably  alarmed  by  the  accident,  and 
brought  him,  ions  ceremonte,  immediately  into  the  house.  Considerable 
apprehension  was  entertained  by  the  friends,  that  this  casualty  would 
have  a  very  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  daughter.  It  did  not,  however, 
uem  to  amct  her  so  much  as  was  expected.  I  was  called  to  the  boy,  • 
and  found  htm  some  mutilated,  but  revived,  and  afcer  examining  his 
wounds,  I  entertained  but  little  doubt  of  his  speedy  recovery,  which  in 
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a  short  time  took  place.  I  mention  this,  to  show  that  the  first  shock 
Mrs.  N.  received  from  the  sight  or  tidings  of  her  brother's  mishap,  was 
the  probable  cause  of  her  after  sufferings,  though  she  appeared  to  sustain 
it  with  uncommon  fortitude,  and  this  was  remarked  by  all  who  saw  her. 
There  was,  however,  if  my  memory  rightly  serves  me,  a  composure  of 
mind  manifested  on  the  occasion  that  almost  amounted  to  an  entire  indif- 
ference. She,  notwithstanding,  rendered  considerable  assistance  in  the 
care  of  the  young  man,  and  nothing  singular  Was  noticed  in  her  conver- 
sation or  behavior  during  that  day  or  the  one  succeeding  it.  On  the  14th, 
in  the  evening,  she  was  taken  m  labor.  I  was  called  and  found  the  os 
uteri  considerably  dilated,  and  the  head  of  the  child  presenting  in  the 
most  favorable  manner.  Nothing  unusual  was  observed  by  me  or  the 
attendants  in  anything  she  said  or  did.  The  pains  continued  about  five 
hours  regularly,  but  were  not  very  strong.  The  head  descended  into 
the  pelvis,  and  was  almost  on  the  point  of  being  expelled,  when  the  pains 
entirely  ceased.  I  waited  a  suitable  time  for  them  to  return  ;  but- finding 
there  was  but  little  prospect  of  it,  and  fearing  from  the  position  of  the 
child  I  might  lose  it,  I  attempted  to  deliver,  and  with  considerable,  though 
with  no  undue  efibrt,  succeeded.  On  examination  I  found  the  head  of 
another  child  presenting,  which  rapidly  descended  to  the  same  place,  but 
without  her  complaining  of  any  pain,  and  there  came  to  a  stand.  In  a 
little  time,  in  the  same  manner,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  delivering 
her  of  the  other.  They  were  both  living  and  healthy  female  children, 
weighing  about  thirteen  pounds.  She  conversed  and  seemed  cheerful 
after  her  delivery,  but  during  labor,  there  was,  to  every  appearance,  a 
total  insensibility  to  any  sufllsring,  and  there  was  noticed  by  her  mother 
an  unusual  levity  in  her  manner.  This,  however,  was  not  observed  by 
myself  at  the  time,  nor,  I  believe,  by  any  other  individual  present. 

I  gave  her  a  cordial,  and  left  the  room  to  congratulate  her  friends. 
But  1  was  soon  requested  to  return.  On  entering  the  chamber,  I  found 
her  recovering  from  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  hysterical  paroxysm. 
But  a  recurrence  of  a  violent  puerperal  convulsion  soon  undeceived  me. 
I  immediately  administered  an  opiate,  with  a  saline  enema,  applied  cold 
applications  to  the  head,  a  warm  bath  to  her  feet  and  limbs,  and  abstracted 
about  thirty-two  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm.  These  exertions,  howe- 
ver, gained  but  a  brief  respite.  From  their  accession,  she  had  already 
had  three,  which  in  about  an  hour  were  succeeded  by  another.  I  then 
gave  her  antispasmodics  freely,  and  continued  the  external  applications 
to  the  head,  limbs,  and  feet.  These  consisted  of  coarse  cloths  wet  every 
two  or  three  minutes  in  the  coldest  water  that  could  be  obtained,  for  her 
bead,  and  flannels  similarly  preparer!  in  as  hot  water  as  could  possibly 
be  borne,  for  the  extremities.  After  this,  she  laid  about  two  or  three 
hours  in  a  quiet  lethargic  state.  The  attendants  beginning  now  to  relax, 
in  some  degree,  their  efforts  in  the  employment  of  the  external  agents, 
their  negligence  was  quickly  followed  by  a  return  of  paroxysms.  On  the 
recurrence  of  the  fit,  I  immediately  opened  the  same  vein  a  second  time, 
and  let  it  bleed  until  the  spasms  had  entirely  left  her.  The  paroxysm 
was  long  and  violent,  and  during  its  continuance  not  far  from  thirty-two 
ounces  more  of  blood  were  drawn.  This  was  the  fifth  and  last  spasm.  A 
slight  redaction  look  place,  that  lasted,  however,  but  a  short  time.     She 
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tifterward  recovered  in  the  most  favorable  manner,  as  though  nothing  had 
happened. 

The  immense  quantity  of  blood  that  she  lost  appeared  to  debilitate  her 
but  very  little  ;  and  nothing  unpleasant  was  produced  by  the  cold  appli- 
cations, which  with  the  warm  ones  were  from  the  last  fit  continued  a 
number  of  hours. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  she  had  never  been  subject  to  convulsions 
of  any  kind  before,  and  that  the  treatment  employed  for  her  relief,  ap- 
peared to  be  indicated  by  the  symptoms.  The  large  and  repeated  bleed- 
ings, with  the  external  applications,  however,  were  the  only  means,  in 
niy  opinion,  which  were  ot  any  great  service  in  relieving  the  patient. 
And  if  this  opinion  is  at  war  with  the  supposition  that  these  convulsions 
were  produced  by  fright,  I  shall  leave  others  to  solve  the  difficulty,  with- 
out attempting  to  do  it  myself. 

There  was  evidently  a  fullness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  from  too 
great  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  ;  but  whether  this  always  is  or 
is  not  the  consequence  of  terror,  I  am  unable  from  my  own  experience 
ao  decide.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  have  presumed  it  to  be  the  consequence 
in  this  individual  case,  and  if  others  think  diSerently  when  they  shall  have 
read  the  sequel,  I  hope  I  shall  be  favored  with  their  reasons. 

But  the  roost  prominent  circumstances  that  led  me  to  believe  these 
convulsions  were  caused  by  fright,  were  these.  After  her  last  fit,  she 
laid  in  a  quiet  sleep  for  a  number  of  hours.  When  she  awoke,  she 
seemed  to  have  awaked  to  a  new  existence  ;  forty-eight  hours  were  en- 
tirely lost  to  her.  She  neither  knew  that  she  had  bad  convulsions,  nor 
that  she  had  been  confined.  Neither  did  she  remember  any  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  or  preceding  her  confinement  to  the  fall  of  her  bro- 
ther from  the  tree.  Everything  that  was  transacted  within  her  knowledge 
antecedent  to  the  accident  of  her  brother,  she  recollected  with  perfect 
distinctness.  But  all  she  had  done,  and  said,  and  saw,  after  that  event, 
to  the  time  of  returning  consciousness,  she  had  not  the  most  indistinct 
recollection  of.  Though  the  impressions  she  received  after  the  brother's 
roisfortuoe,  to  her  recovery  from  convulsions,  seemed  to  have  been  en- 
tirely obliterated  from  her  mind,  tht  power  of  recalling  them  was  lost 
only  for  about  five  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was  partially  re- 
stored. She  began  to  recollect  some  things  which  happened  that  were 
of  considerable  interest  to  her,  but  it  seemed,  as  she  expressed  it,  that  a 
number  of  years  had  elapsed  since  they  had  transpired.  These  circum- 
stances, therefore,  make  it  appear  evident  to  me,  that  the  fright  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  convulsions. 

Yours,  respectfully,  L.  W.  Sherman. 

fVrenthamy  Mass,  June  I6thj  1835. 
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BOSTON,    JULY    1,    183^^. 

POPULAR  LECTURES   ON    TIGHT   LACING. 

On  no  account  would  we  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those,  who,  from 
the  purest  feelings  of  henevolence,  are  philanthropically  engaged  in  dis- 
seminating useful  knowledge.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  manifestly  in 
favor  of  making  all  men,  in  all  conditions  of  life,  acquainted  with  the  mys- 
tery of  all  arts,  and  with  the  general  principles  of  those  sciences  which 
have  for  their  object  the  moral  elevation  as  well  as  physical  welfare  of 
the  great  human  family.  But  there  are  boundaries,  beyond  which  it  is 
both  impolitic  as  well  as  reprehensible  in  a  public  teacher  to  carry  a  mis- 
cellaneous audience  : — because  he  only  bewilders  the  hearer  with  a  rela- 
tion of  facts,  so  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  course  of  his  cogitations, 
that  instead  of  benefiting  him  in  the  manner  ostensibly  proposed,  he  con^ 
fuses  and  distracts  him  with  the  consideration  of  things  wholly  foreign, 
and  totally  out  of  the  sphere  of  ordinary  comprehension. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  in  consequence  of  having  read, 
in  some  of  the  papers  of  (he  da^,  of  the  thrilling  interest  excited  by  the 
popular  lectures  on  the  evUa  of  ttghi  lacings  by  a  medical  gentleman,  who 
seems  to  have  moved  over  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  exhibiting  such 
skilful  acquaintance  with  the  carpentry  of  the  female  thorax,  as  to  leave 
the  impression  on  the  minds  of  some,  that  he  is  without  a  rival  in  the 
mysterious  anatomy  of  the  chest. 

If  females  could  be  influenced  to  abandon  a  custom  so  destructive  to 
health,  as  well  as  inconsistent  with  the  development  which  nature  design** 
ed  of  that  particular  section  of  the  body  which  contains  the  vital  organs, 
there  would  be  something  praiseworthy  in  the  effort  to  convince  them  of 
the  evil  that  has  been  practised,  from  mother  to  daughter,  through  suc- 
cessive generations.  But  they  will  not  regard  the  admonitions  of  physi- 
cians ;  and  to  lecture  to  ladies,  assembled  expressly  for  this  purpose,  is 
labor  thrown  away.  Because  there  is  something  novel  in  hearing  a 
learned  man  discourse  publicly  on  a  subject  peculiar  to  the  toilet  of  a 
lady,  curiosity  prompts  everybody  to  go  ;  but  the  essential  evils  to  which 
the  female  is  predisposed,  having  their  actual  origin  in  the  voluntary  dis- 
tortion she  induces  by  habitually  lacing  her  bcSy  in  stays,  cannot  be 
mentioned — no,  nor  even  adverted  to  by  a  well-bred  professional  gentle- 
man, without  forfeiting  all  claims  to  modesty,  and  offending  those  for 
whom  he  pretends  to  be  laboring. 

The  question  arises — Does  the  popular  lecturer  here  adverted  to,  really 
feel  that  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  reconnoitre  all  New  England,  and 
arouse  the  better  part  of  creation  to  a  sense  of  their  dreadful  physical 
condition  ?  Could  there  be  any  selfishness  in  taking  the  humble  pittance 
of  twenty-five  cents  a  head,  a  little  while  since,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  exchange  for  a  story  upon  the  same  sing-song  business?  Is  it  possible 
that  there  can  be  any  inordinate  degree  of  hankering  for  notoriety— or  a 
desire  to  be  classed  with  thos^  who  go  about  doing  good,  for  goodness 
sake  ? 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  begrudge  two  York  shillings  to  any  one  ;  the 
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laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  ; — ^but  we  cannot  look  with  indifference  on 
8uch  itinerant  doings — such  undignified  efforts,  alike  degrading  to  the  in- 
dividual and  to  the  profession  at  large,  without  feeling  that  it  is  more  im- 
portant that  female  anatomy  should  be  taught  minutely  in  the  theatre, 
than  that  the  sex  at  large  require  any  more  insight  into  tne  physical  con- 
dition of  themselves,  than  every  intelligent  woman  already  understands. 

There  can  be  no  possible  objection  to  furnishing  females  with  physiolo- 
gical works  in  which  they  may  study  their  own  organization  ;  indeed  it 
IS  due  them  to  be  provided  with  plain,  practical  treatises  ; — but  this  newly 
broached  plan  of  collecting  them  by  hundreds  into  churches  and  town 
halls— misses,  maids  and  matrons,  old  men  and  boys — is  so  revolting  to 
any  one  not  wholly  lost  to  a  sense  of  delicacy  and  common  propriety,  that 
for  the  honor  of  the  medical  character  we  hope  there  will  never  be  a  re- 
petition of  these  popular  lectures  on  the  evils  of  tight  lacing. 


IMPROVED   EDITION   OP   GOOD'S    STUDY   OF   MEDiaNE. 

Rbvx&bngb  was  made  in  a  late  number  of  the  Journal  to  an  American 
edition  of  the  above-named  work,  by  Dr.  A.  Sidney  Doane,  of  New 
York.  The  following  particnlars  and  remarks  in  regard  to  it  are  from 
the  U.  S.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

^^  We  mentioned  in  our  last,  that  the  Messrs.  Harpers,  of  New  York, 
having  lately  received  a  copy  of  the  last  edition  of  this  important  work, 
have  committed  it  to  the  press  for  immediate  republication.  The  present 
edition  appeared  in  London  in  December  last ;  it  is  a  greatly  enlarged 
copy,  with  additions  from  the  last  manuscript  improvements  of  the  learned 
author,  and  still  farther  increased  in  value  by  many  additions  of  a  practi- 
cal character  by  the  distinguished  editor.  Prof  Samuel  Cooper,  the  writer 
of  the  popular  surgical  dictionary,  and  other  works.  The  contemplated 
edition  now  about  to  appear  from  the  accurate  and  excellent  press  of  the 
Harpers,  will  include  the  whole  work  and  emendations  of  Dr.  Good,  and 
all  additions  and  improvements  by  Cooper  ;  and  to  these  throughout  will 
be  still  further  added  a  large  and  copious  body  of  practical  notes  by  the 
American  editor.  Dr.  A.  Sidney  Doane,  of  New  York,  who  has  for  some 
time  been  advantageously  known  to  professional  readers  and  practitioners 
as  a  gentleman  of  eminent  erudition  and  capacity.  The  notes  and  im- 
provements of  Dr.  Doane  will  embrace  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of 
American  practice  ;  and  these  researches  of  the  editor  will  enable  him  to 
associate  with  the  labors  of  Dr.  Good  a  large  amount  of  the  opinions  and 
observations  which  have  resulted  from  the  clinical  experience  of  the  most 
prominent  American  authors  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  believed 
that  the  fidelity  with  which  this  act  of  justice  will  be  performed  towards 
the^character  and  capacities  of  native  writers  in  different  parts  of  our 
widely-extended  country,  will  give  to  the  projected  undertaking  a  consi- 
deration far  superior  to  that  of  any  former  edition  of  this  elaborate  and 
valuable  work. 

We  feel  justified  in  thus  noticing  the  present  edition  of  the  Study  of 
Medicine,  inasmuch  as  we  have  carefully  examined  the  1st  volume  al- 
ready printed  ;  and  if  Dr.  Doane  continues  to  exercise  the  same  industry 
nad  judgment  throughout  the  book,  we  feel  satisfied  that  the  profession 
will  be  subjected  to  lasting  obiisations  to  him  for  his  services. 

We  are  informed  that  some  few  weeks  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
the  appearance  of  the  present  work,  as  it  is  extensive  and  will  be  executed 
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iQ  a  very  beaatiful  manner  ;  it  will  be  included  in  two  large  octa?o  vo- 
lumes, and  offered  for  sale  at  a  very  reasonable  price." 


Medical  Appointment, — Dr.  M.  S.  Perry,  of  this  city,  was  on  the  24th^ 
elected,  by  the  Directors  of  the  House  of  Industry,  Physician  of  that  In- 
stitution, as  successor  to  Dr.  McKean,  whose  term  of  service  has  expired. 


Cuprum  Ammoniatum  in  St,  Vitus's  Dance, — The  favorable  effect  of  this 
medicine  on  St.  Vitus's  dance,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  in  the  cases 
of  some  individuals,  girls  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  old.  I  will  here 
give  the  briefest  possible  account  of  the  most  interesting  of  those  cases. 

O.  a  healthy,  though  delicately  built  giil  of  ten  years,  got,  without 
known  cause,  convulsion  and  spastic  movements  in  the  led  arm,  which  in 
a  few  days  extended  themselves  over  the  whole  body,  in  so  much,  that 
the  patient,  uninterruptedly  given  up  to  an  involuntary  play  of  the  mus- 
cles, was  tossed  about  on  her  bed  incessantly,  in  an  agitated  manner,  that 
was  horrible  to  behold.  Delusions  of  sense  did  not  take  place ;  conscious- 
ness was  present ;  yet  the  patient  could  not  answer  the  questions  asked 
her,  for  over  the  tongue  also  the  control  of  the  will  had  ceased.  ^  The 
pulse  was  frequent,  hard,  tight,  the  respiration  hurried  :  all  secretions  and 
excretions  pretty  regular.  In  being  lifted  up,  the  patient  exhibited  a 
weightiness  as  of  lead,  only  during  sleep  of  many  hours  did  rest  come  on. 

As  to  some  other  patients,  with  whom  chorea  appeared  as  mere  nervous 
derangement,  I  ordered  to  O.  also  cupr.  amm.  and  though  the  enormous 
intensity  and  the  extent  of  the  evil  sometimes  went  nigh  to  weaken  my 
confidence  in  this  remedy,  yet  from  the  short  duration  of  the  suffering,  I 
had  on  the  other  hand  every  hope.     The  patient,  therefore,  took,  &c. 

R.    Cupri  Bulph.  amm.  gr.  tria. 

Solve  ia  aquie  dislili.  unctA  unek. 

Daily  three  times,  twelve  drops  to  be  taken  in  half  a  cup  of  oat-gruel ; 
every  three  days  each  dose  to  be  increased  three  drops. 

The  result  exceeded  my  anticipation,  for  hardly  had  the  child  taken  two 
glasses  of  the  drops,  when  she  was  almost  without  any  ailment,  but  some 
weakness  in  the  left  arm.  The  convalescent  now  took  the  medicine  only 
twice  a  day,  and  washed  the  as  yet  unserviceable  arm  with  spirituous  lo- 
tions. After  eighteen  grains  of  the  medicine  had  been  consumed,  O. 
might  be  looked  on  as  cured,  and  now,  after  six  years,  is  still  quite  well. 
For  the  rest,  as  is  usual  in  administered  metalline  remedies,  the  drops 
were  increased  until  they  excited  illness,  and  thenceforward  continually 
diminished. — Medicinische  Zeitung. — J^T,  Amer,  Arch, 


Jfew  Operation  for  the  Radical  Cure  of  Hernia. — M.  Gerdy,  Surseon 
to  the  Hopital  St.  Louis,  Paris,  communicated  to  the  Aademy  of  Medi- 
cine, on  the  7th  of  April,  the  following  method  to  obtain  the  above  object. 
It  consists  in  pushing,  with  the  extremity  of  the  finger,  the  skin,  which  is 
to  be  reversed,  and  doubled  on  itself,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove,  while  it  is 
forced  into  the  hernial  orifice  and  canal.  2d.  Infixing  the  bottom  of  this 
sacciform  prolongation  to  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  hernial  canal  by 
three  or  four  points  of  suture.  3rd.  Causing  inflammation  of  the  sac 
thus  formed,  by  ammonia,  so  as  to  produce  adhesion  of  its  sides  and  obli- 
teration.    4th.  Finally,  and  to  make  the  success  of  this  operation  more 
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certain,  the  exterior  opeoing  of  the  inverted  sac  may  be  closed  by  a  few 
points  of  suture.  This  operation,  which  is  but  little  painful,  very  inno- 
cent, and  which  may  be  performed  without  making  a  single  incision, 
closes  the  hernial  orifice  and  canal  by  a  solid  plug  of  skin.  M.  Gerdy 
has  just  performed  it  with  success  at  St,  Louis  :  in  the  case  of  the  first 
patient  operated  on,  on  the  12th  of  March,  the  adherences  were  complete 
on  the  7th  or  8th  day,  and  the  hernia  is  now  radically  cured.  A  second 
patient  was  operated  upon  on  the  27th  with  equal  success. — Lancet, 


Hospital  Statistics, — A  report  of  the  Greneral  Hospital  at  Breslau  for 
the  year  1833,  in  the  Berlin  Med,  Zeitung,  No.  5, 1835,  gives  the  follow- 
ing statistics  :  At  the  end  of  tho  preceding  year  there  remained  in  the 
hospital  228  patients.  During  1833  there  were  received  2375.  Of  these, 
1831  were  affected  as  follows  : — 

Medical  Cases. 
Fevers    ......  608 

Inflammations  .  .  .  .  .188 

Skin  diseases  and  pock  ....  385 

EflTusions  .  .  .  .  .250 

Neuroses  .....  98 

Mental  Affections    .....        70 

Surgical  Cases, 
Various  injuries  ....  120 

Abscesses  .  .174 

Tumors  .  .  .  .  112 

Fractures  and  dislocations   .  .  .62 

Herniae  ......  4 

Gangrene     ......  8 

Syphilis.  .....  293 

Of  the  2603  patients  contained  in  the  hospital  during  the  year,  410 
died.  Hence  the  mortality  may  be  considered  as  1  for  6.348780  of  those 
treated. — Ibid. 


Internal  Administration  ofEmplast.  Caniharidis, — Mr.  Batten,  surgeon, 
of  Tooley  Street,  says,  ^^  Having  had  an  adult  under  treatment  for  chro- 
nic diarrhoea,  which  had  reduced  her  to  a  condition  of  extreme  inanition, 
and  finding  neither  antiphlogistic,  counter-irritant,  nor  tonic  reniedies 
avail  in  its  subjugation,  she  was  put  under  a  course  of  emp.  canth.  in  the 
form  of  pill,  and  which  was  selected  from  a  mass  of  that  substance  of  the 
most  pure  and  active  quality.  She  took  eight  grains  daily,  for  the  space 
of  a  fortnight,  which  had  the  effect  of  re-establishing  her  health  in  the 
most  gratifying  manner,  and  without  causing  her  to  suffer  any  inconve- 
nience. A  series  of  instances  similar  to  the  foregoing  might  be  nar- 
rated."—i6ui. 


Hemicrania  cured  by  Acetate  of  Morphine  applied  endermically, — Dr. 
Magister,  in  a  memoir  in  the  Gazette  MSdicale  de  Paris,  for  October  4th 
last,  endeavors  to  show  that  hemicrania  is  a  neuralgia  generally  seated 
in  the  ramifications  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  temporal  and  orbitar 
regions,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  caused  by  nervous  sympathy,  the 
primary  irritation  being  in  an  organ  or  nerve  remote  from  these  regions. 
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The  best  treatment  for  this  disease,  even  when  symptomatic,  is,  he  sajTS, 
the  appKcation  of  acetate  of  morphiura  to  the  dernia  denuded  of  cofide 
by  the  ammoniacal  ointment.  Several  cases  illustratire  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  treatment  are  given.*-«AnMr.  Jbum.  <fthe  Med.  Sd. 

To  CoREBSPojisKrrTs. — ^The  iaterestinp^  Communications  of  Dn.  Comstock  aad 
M.  L.  North  were  received  too  late  for  this  number. 

Died— At  New  York,  Dr.  William  McCaffty,  aged  47. 

Whole  nu mber  of  deathi  In  Beaton  for  the  week  ending  June  90,  S3.    Male«i  &— Females,  14. 

Of  tumor  on  the  liver,  ]~old  age,  4--chlld-bed,  l~«ypMUa,  1— debility,  S-fltn.  l—kuf  fever,  %^ 
drop«y,  S— inflammation  of  the  lanipi,  1— consumption,  3  eearlet  fever,  1 — ^pbthiiw,  I— lumatile,  1«- 
dyspepsia,  1.    StiUbom,  1. 


ADVERTISISMBNTS. 


BR.  BUXTON'S  PATENT  PAPILLARY  SHIELD,  OR  PROTECTOR,  FOR  LADIES*  SORE 
NIPPLBd.— This  new  and  useful  instrument  guards  the  nipple  from  all  external  preMure,  and  illowa 
the  milk  to  be  drawn  away  by  the  child  with  iierfect  ease  and  freedom.  It  conaiau  of  a  ciicolar 
stock  of  wood,  ivory,  or  other  suluble  material :  the  lower  part  of  which  is  about  two  inches  la  di- 
ameter, and  forms  an  exterior  rim  of  "about  one  third  of  an  inch  around  tfaesnperiar  part  of  the  stock, 
which  is  also  circular,  and  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  and  about  an  Inch  deq^  A  circa- 
lar  chamber  of  about  one  inch  in  diameter  is  perforated  through  the  lower  centre  of  the  stock.  This 
chamber  receives  the  nipple,  when  the  lower  sorfhee  of  the  stock,  which  is  rendsred  slightly  con- 
>  cave,  is  applied  to  the  breast.  By  a  metallic  plate  Inserted  in  the  top  of  the  stock,  is  fixed  a  teat 
covered  with  gum  elastic,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  child's  mouUi.  In  the  side  of  the  instru- 
ment is  a  small  aperture  communicating  with  the  chamber,  closed  on  the  outside  bg  aspriftg  key,  the 
use  of  which  is  to  supply  the  chamber  with  atmospheric  air,  when  necessary ;  air  being  the  only 
pressure  required  to  expel  the  milk  through  the  excretory  ducu  of  the  lacteal  glands  or  vessels  of  the 
nipple. 

In  using  the  above  instrument  it  Is  necessary  that  its  chamber  should  be  large,  moderate,  or 
small,  according  to  the  size  of  the  nipple— therefore  the  purchaser  should  ask  for  a  proper  sixed  one 
-^as  a  perfect  operation  depends  upon  this  precaution. 


PEuTs 


Sold  wholesale  and  retail  in  Boston,  by  WuxiaH  WAao,  No*i36and87  India  street,  aad 
SON  »c  ROWLAND,  Apothecaries*  Hall,  188  Washington  street,  and  Apothecaries  generally. 


MEDICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Thb  subscribers  have  associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Medical  Instractioa  on  the  foHowIng 
terms  :— 

Convenient  Rooms  well  fhmished,  with  access  to  a  mod  Medical  Library,  and  the  neceiwsry  ftsi- 
lities  for  demonstrative  Anatomy  and  Surgical  operations. 

The  privilege  ^f  attending  at  the  almshouse  and  a  private  hospital,  now  In  soccasaftd  operation, 
together  with  the  important  cases,  both  in  physic  and  surgery,  which  occur  in  a  pretty  extensive  pri- 
vate practice.    Terms— $50  a  year.  .    .         JOSEPH  H.  FLIHT, 

ELI8HA  MATHER, 
NoaTHAMPToir,  Mass.  AUSTIN  FLINT. 

{^  Instruction  in  modem  Dentistry  will  be  given  for  a  small  additional  compensation. 

May  13.  eop6m 

VACCINE    VIRUS. 

pRvsiciA?ri  in  any  part  of  the  United  Slates  may  hereafter  be  fumilhed  with  pare  v«ecine  virus,  by 
addressing  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal— ^aclosiiv  one  dollar.  Letters  moil 
be  post-paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the  Poet  Office.  The  virus  wiU  invariably  be  sent  by  Che 
firai  mafl,  unless  some  other  mode  of  conveyance  is  directed.  Ten  charged  quills,  an  ample  qnaa- 
tity  for  meeiing  any  sudden  emergency,  and  certainly  sufficient  to  propagate  a  supply  from,  will  bs 
securely  packed  in  a  latter.  The  gentleman  who  has  undertaken  to  keep  the  vlnis.  wUl  fhitMlilly 
supply  that  which  is  positively  gennine  and  recently  tauten.  It  will  also  be  ibmished  on  a^icatioo 
at  the  Medical  Journal  office. 
Boiton,  Jtafoii  4,  ISa, 

PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  ASTRONOMICAL  APPARATUS. 
N.  B.  GHAMBBRLAIN,  No.  9  School  St.  Boston,  manufactures  Philosophical,  Astronomical,  Pn««- 
inatic.  Hydrostatic,  and  Electrical  Apparatus,  Mechanical  Powers,  4fcc.  of  beautifiil  workswoahi*, 
designed  for  Lecture  Rooms  and  public  instruction  in  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges.  PortaMa 
models  of  the  Steam  Engine,  put  m  motion  by  a  spirit  lamp,  afforded  at  a  very  reasonable  rale,  can 
be  obtained  at  any  time,  by  addressing  the  advertiser  by  mall. 
BoiUny  Febnuarf  4, 1836.  eptf. 


Til  IS  BOSTON  MEDIC  AL'AND  SURQICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  O. 
CLAPP,  JR.  at  184  Washington  Street,  comer  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  all  eomoMtnleatioBs  osnst 
be  addressed,  p0«e-]Nii4.  It  is  also  pablished  in  Monthly  Parts,  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  eacli  Pavt 
containin|the  weekly  numbers  of  the  preci^Ing  month,  stltclied  in  a  cover.^Prtce  $3.00  a  yew  te 
advance,  $3,50  after  three  month8,aQd  $4,00  If  notjmid  within  the  year  .—Every  aeveatiicopjry^rscs*- 
—Postage  the  same  as  for  a  newspaper.  ^ 
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MEDICAL    CASES. 

FROM    THE    MEMOIRS    OF    JAMS&    JACKSON,    JR.    M.D. 

Organic  Disease  of  the  Stomach. 
Dec.  so,  1829. — Examination  of  J.  R.  J.  R.  was  a  mao  o{  an  un- 
commonly strong  and  muscular  frame.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  72  in  the 
enjoyment,  until  very  recently,  of  the  most  uninterrupted  good  health. 
He  drank  cold  water,  and  in  general  was  a  man  of  very  temperate  habits 
in  all  points  ;  but  his  friends  thought  that,  of  plain  food  and  'drink  he  took 
a  very  good  share,  and  he  might  perhaps  be  called  a  large  cater.  He 
was  accustomed  to  take  much  and  regular  exercise,  and  had  thus  pre- 
served an  excellent  habit  of  body. 

During  the  last  summer,  having  had  occasion  to  take  a  long  journey, 
he  suffered  great  exposure  and  fatigue,  and  there  was  induced  a  very 
troublesome  and  serious  costiveness,  which  was  overcome  with  some 
difficulty.  Shortly  afterward,  in  October,  he  experienced  a  difficulty  in 
swallowing,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  vomiting  of  his  food.  For 
these  symptoms  he  was  treated  with  emetics,  &c.  in  hopes  of  throwing 
off  the  disease  ;  but  in  vain. 

The  costiveness  and  difficulty  of  swallowing,  without  nausea,  or  loss 
of  appetite,  continued.  He  had  pain,  though  not  extreme,  about  the 
epigastrium,  a  little  to  the  right  of  theensiform  cartilage.  The  difficulty 
of  swallowing  was  somewhat  diminished,  when  he  laid  upon  the  left  side. 
For  the  last  fortnight  he  had  continually  vomited  a  bloody  fluid,  of  a 
coffee-ground  aspect.  These  brief  notices  of  his  case  I  gathered  from 
his  physician,  who  was  kind  enough  to  invite  me  to  attend  the  post-mor- 
tem examination. 

•Sutopsy.  External  Appearances, — Body  by  no  means  extremely 
emaciated,  but  had  lost  some  flesh.  Tumor  in  left  axilla,  which  was 
examined  ;  it  was  nearly  as  large  as  a  common  kidney,  was  mostly  com- 
posed of  fat,  with  some  glandular  matter,  indurated,  and  of  a  reddish 
gray  color. 

Thorax, — The  organs  in  this  cavity  were  in  a  remarkably  healthy 
state. 

Jibdomen, — On  opening  into  this  cavity,  there  was  6rst  perceived  a 
tumor,  of  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  between  the  omentum  minus 
and  the  stomach*  This,  upon  being  opened,  was  found  to  be  partly 
fatty,  partly  an  indurated  scirrhous  mass.  Opening  the  stomach,  there 
were  observed  many  dark  spots,  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  or  more,  in 
diameter,  scattered  about  its  mucous  membrane.  These  were  probably 
owing,  or  perhaps  we  may  say  certainly  owing,  to  the  coagulation  of  the 
22 
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blood  eflfbsed  from  the  mouths  or  the  vessels  in  this  membraDe.  Passing 
the  finger  from  the  cardiac  orifice,  for  about  four  inches  up  the  oesopha- 
gus, there  was  fek,  first,  a  considerable  stricture,  and,  secondly,  a  thick- 
ening and  induration  of  the  part.  On  a  more  close  inspection  of  the 
parts,  as  they  laid,  there  was  found  a  very  perceptible  tumor  upon  die 
right  and  outer  part  of  the  cesophagus,  but  it  was  not  connected  with  the 
tumor  of  which  I  have  before  spoken. 

Here,  then,  was  the  main  seat  of  the  disease  ;  and  ou  cutting  into  the 
oesophagus,  that  we  might  view  the  internal  coat,  we  found  one  very 
considerable  patch  of  this  completely  ulcerated  ;  and  on  rubbing  the 
organ  with  the  sponge,  without  violence,  the  uiucous  membrane  was  seen 
with  a  ragged  edge,  and  became  immediately  detached,  so  as  to  be  raised 
for  the  space  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  towards  the  upper  part,  with 
perfect  ease.  The  pyloric  orifice  was  somewhat  diseased,  being  a  little 
thickened  and  indurated  ;  but  very  evidently  the  most  essential  part  of 
the  disease,  as  well  as  that  which  was  most  clearly  indicated  by  the 
symptoms,  was  at  and  about  the  cardiac  orifice. 

The  left  lobe  of  the  liver  was  uncommonly  small  ;  its  extremity  not 
reaching  to  the  left  side  of  the  spine.  Indeed  the  whole  organ  was  of  a 
very  small  size,  but  was  very  healthy  in  its  aspect.  The  gall-bladder 
was  much  distended  with  black  bile. 

The  small  intestines  were  of  an  unusually  small  calibre  ;  not  suffi- 
ciently large,  for  the  most  part,  to  admit  the  entrance  of  the  middle  fin- 
ger, as  I  should  judge  ;  for  I  did  not  make  the  experiment.  The  accu- 
mulation of  fat  about  the  parts  in  the  internal  cavities  was  very  observable, 
as  it  generally  is  in  old  subjects. 

Remarks. — 1st.  It  has  occurred  to  me  whether  the  absence  of  nausea 
and  of  anorexy  was  not  in  part  owing  to  the  seat  of  the  disease  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  hud  there  been  disease  of  a  similar  character  and  equal  in 
amount  within  the  very  cavity  of  the  stomach,  would  not  these  affections 
have  been  more  likely  to  ensue  ? 

2d.  The  fact  of  his  being  better  able  to  swallow  when  inclining  to  the 
left  side,  is  explained  by  the  seat  of  the  tumor  in  the  oesophagus,  which 
was  mostly  upon  the  right. 

Sd.  In  what  way  shall  we  reconcile  the  sudden  occurrence  of  symp- 
toms, which  began  to  appear  in  the  autumn  (the  patient  having  previously 
enioyed  good  health),  with  such  a  mass  of  disease,  which  must  have  been 
a  long  time  forming  ?  My  father  thinks  that  the  fatigue  and  exposure 
during  the  journey,  and  the  costiveness  induced  thereby,  acted  as  excit- 
ing causes  to  an  aggravation  of  the  local  disease.  Thus  ulceration 
and  the  consequent  symptoms  and  sufferings  ensued*  We  may  learn  ^ 
from  this  the  importance  of  avoiding  all  such  exciting  causes,  as  much  as 
possible,  during  any  serious  chronic  local  disease  ;  as  by  the  practice  of 
this  preventive  method  we  may  retard  the  issue  of  the  same,  although  its 
termmation  may  be  sooner  or  later  necessarily  fatal. 
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That  all  vegetables,  even  the  driest  wood,  contain  water,  will  not  ba 
denied.  Dr.  Good  says  that  one-sixth  of  the  driest  and  hardest  wood 
is  water.  And  that  all  water  contains  animals,  may  be  proved  by  tho 
hydrthoxygen  microscope.  There  is  no  putrefaction  without  water,  and 
therefore  none  in  which  animals  are  not  involved.  Consequently,  so  far 
as  fevers  are  occasioned  by  putrefaction,  their  source  cao  be  traced  to 
animal  putrefaction. 

Water  is  not  a  vegetable,  but  an  elementary  substance,  containing 
abundance  of  animalculae.  A  plate  representing  a  single  drop  of  water 
now  lies  before  me,  which  is  said  to  be  ^^  a  very  faithful  representation 
of  the  appearance  of  a  drop  of  water,  as  magnified  by  the  astonishing 

I)owers  of  this  microscope."  Upon  this  engraving  may  be  counted  no 
ess  than  45  animal  figures,  respecting  which,  and  the  element  containing 
them,  and  the  powers  of  the  microscope,  the  writer  says,  that  *^  A  single 
drop  of  water  is  magnified  into  an  ocean,  and  teems  with  nnonsters  of  the 
roost  grotesque  and  frightful  shapes  and  dimensions."*  And  the  writer 
has  certainly  not  exaggerated  his  subject ;  for  of  all  the  hideous  reptiles 
which  earth,  air  or  water  presents  to  the  eye,  some  of  these  are  the  most 
terrific.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  expatiate  upon  this  part  of 
our  subject. 

The  present  writer,  in  a  former  communication,  which  the  editor  of 
the  Journal  did  him  the  honor  to  publish,  adverted  to  the  subject  of  mi- 
croscopic animals,  generated,  or  evolved,  by  vegetable  putrefaction  ;  and 
especially  to  an  experiment  of  a  former  president  of  Yale  College,  Dr. 
Dwight,  who  illuminated  every  subject  he  touched,  and  they  were  many. 
The  Doctor  subjected  pepper  to  putrefaction,  and  by  a  microscope  dis- 
cerned myriads  of  animals,  which  dying,  gave  out  an  oflTensive  stench, 
and  were  succeeded  by  others.  If  a  substance  so  acrid  as  pepper  affords 
animalculae,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  existence  in  all  other  vegeta* 
ble  products.  The  putrid  coffee,  therefore,  to  which  the  celebrated 
Rush  imputed  the  origin  of  the  yellow  fever  of  1793,  doubtless  was  a 
putrefaction  of  myriads  of  animals  in  their  vegetable  nidus.  Rain  water, 
suffered  long  to  stand,  owes  its  offensive  smell  to  the  same  cause. 

Dr.  Bancroft  refers  yellow  fever  to  marsh  miasmata,  and  every  writer 
apon  intermittents  has  imputed  them  to  this  same  source. 

But  leaving  microscopic  animals  for  those  more  tangible  and  visible, 
where,  we  may  inquire,  is  the  marsh  to  be  found  which  does  not  abound 
with  animals,  either  aquatic  or  terrene,  dead  from  disease  or  age,  or  with 
the  excretions  and  exuvia  of  such  ?  We  may  safely  answer,  nowhere. 
The  malaria  of  Rome  is  the  aerial  exuvia  of  the  old  worid,  poisoning 
the  new. 

We  are  aware  of  the  arguments  of  those  who  assert  that  animal  putre* 
faction  is  not  hurtful.  These  gentlemen,  some  of  them  standing  in  the 
very  first  ranks  of  the  profession,  medical  and  philosophical,  tell  us  of  the 
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immunity  of  grave-diggers,  butchers,  tanners,  curriers,  removers  of  grave- 
yards recent  and  remote,  and  of  bodies  which  the  graves  contained,  in 
all  stages  of  putrefaction.  In  reply  to  those  who  thus  refer  everything 
lo  vegetable  decomposition,  we  may  say  that  the  surface  of  the  whole 
earth,  every  spring  and  summer,  undergoes  vegetable  putrefaction.  The 
grasses,  the  grains  and  the  germs,  which  are  killed  by  winter,  suffer  de- 
composition in  spring  and  sumfner.  How  immense  the  mischief,  upon 
what  a  vast  scale  the  contamination  of  the  air,  compared  with  all  that 
grave-diggers,  butchers,  dissectors,  6shmongers,  and  the  dwellers  near 
ofial-yards,  are  subjected  to,  from  the  putrefaction  of  matters  strictly 
animal.  But  the  whole  train  of  facts  adduced  by  our  opponents  only 
serves  to  show  that  animal  putrescency  is  not  so  pernicious,  alone,  as 
when  it  is  combined  with  vegetable.  Animal  putrescency,  when  uncoai* 
bined,  often  produces  ammonia,  which  is  a  wholesome  effluvia.  It  is  thus 
that  the  most  offensive  smells  are  not  the  most  deleterious  ;  for  ammonia, 
although  it  may  not  predominatej  may  exist  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  render 
animal  putrefaction  innocuous.  But  when  this  product  is  not  evolved, 
we  are  not  without  facts  to  show  the  pernicious  properties  of  animal  pu- 
trescency, and  that  the  immunity  from  animal  decomposition  is  by  no 
means  without  exceptions. 

The  effects  of  putrescency  depend  very  much  upon  the  calmness  of 
the  atmosphere,  upon  the  degree  of  heat,  the  long  continuance  of  a  high 
temperature,  and  the  length  of  time  that  persons  are  subjected  to  its  cou- 
tammating  influence,  without  change  of  place,  change  of  diet,  and  change 
of  dress.  We  always  like  to  see  principles  illustrated  by  facts,  and  both 
facts  and  principles  by  cases. 

The  present  writer,  a  few  years  past,  attended  the  family  of  a  wealthy 
and  very  intelligent  farmer,  whose  three  sons,  and  negro  hoy,  had  each 
an  attack  of  typhous  fever,  which  in  two  of  the  sons,  and  in  the  colored 
boy,  put  on  severe  and  malignant  symptoms.  The  lady  of  the  hou$e> 
her  two  daughters,  and  colored  girl,  had  nothing  of  it.  Mr.  Mason,  the 
gentleman  referred  to,  observed  that  he  was  at  a  great  loss  to  determine 
the  source  of  this  illness,  as  his  family,  and  that  of  his  father,  had  usually 
been  very  healthy,  and  especially  free  from  fevers.  But,  he  continued, 
be  thought  that  he  had  discovered,  at  length,  the  cause.  A  dead  sheep 
was  found,  in  a  very  offensive  state,  near  the  path  where  all  those  affect- 
ed went  and  came  to  and  from  their  summer  labors  on  the  farm. 

A  respectable  physician,  in  a  neighboring  town,  informed  the  writer 
that  in  a  certain  family  several  of  the  members  had  malignant  fevers, 
which  proved  fatal  to  one  of  them.  It  was  a  season,  he  remarked,  in 
which  fevers  did  not  prevail.  None  of  their  neighbors  were  sick,  and  he 
was  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  cause,  when  it  was  at  length  dis- 
covered that  a  barrel  of  putrid  brine,  which  had  been  left  by  a  family 
that  removed  from  the  house  in  the  spring,  was  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
and  which  being  covered  by  a  quantity  of  lumber,  had  escaped  notice, 
until  discovered,  in  searching  for  the  source  of  the  family  illness. 

There  is  an  account,  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  New  York  Medical 
Repository,  of  a  malignant  fever  in  a  family,  the  cause  of  which  was 
finally  traced  to  some  barrels  of  putrefying  beef,  in  the  cellar,  which  bad 
not  been  sufficiently  salted. 
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The  yellow  fever  of  1798,  at  New  London,  Conn,  was  imputed  to 
some  damaged  cod6sh,  which  were  found  in  a  store,  near  where  the  first 
cases  of  fever  had  their  origin. 

But  it  may  be  conceded,  as  before  intimated,  that  the  most  offensive 
animal  matters  are  not  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 
None  will  deny  the  existence  of  jail,  hospital,  and  camp  fevers.  These 
fevers  arise  from  animal  deterioration,  from  the  effluvia  of  the  congregated 
inmates  contaminating  the  air  ;  but  still,  there  may  be  no  absolute  putre- 
faction. We  know  of  deaths  from  air  bad,  but  still  not  putrid*  The 
perspiration,  the  breath,  the  dress,  the  ulcers,  and  the  effluvia,  of  those 
who  eat  much  animal  food,  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  those  of  persons 
who  live  upon  vegetables.  And  this  gives  the  reason  why  the  armies  of 
this  country  suffer  more  from  fever,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery,  than  those 
of  any  other  nation  in  the  known  world,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
There  is  no  nation  on  earth  which  is  so  bountifully  supplied  with  pork, 
beef,  veal,  poultry,  milk,  eggs,  and  butter,  as  our  own  ;  and  there  is  none 
in  which  a  congregated  mass  of  inhabitants  are  so  liable  to  suffer. 

But  no  one  wilt  deny  that  those  fevers  which  have  their  source  within 
the  patient's  own  system,  are  of  animal  origin.  We,  who  are  in  medical 
practice,  have  such  cases  of  fever,  not  unfrequently.  A  deficiency  of 
absorption,  perhaps  a  paralytic  state  of  the  absorbents,  leaves  the  exhaled 
fluids  to  putrefy,  or  at  least  to  deteriorate,  and  hence  a  sporadic  case  of 
fever  ensues.  The  cases  of  fever,  here  referred  to,  may  be  compared 
to  the  system  being  inoculated  with  the  spontaneous  evolution,  and  rapid 
deposition,  of  its  own  decomposed  fluids.  The  exhalants  first  act,  whilst 
the  absorbents  cease  to  do  their  duty.  Next,  there  is  a  chemical  change 
in  the  accumulated  blood,  or  serum,  the  salivary,  pancreatic,  biliary,  or 
perspirable  matters.  And  it  may  be  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  repletion 
in  the  venous  system,  over  eating,  or  over  drinking,  may  have  the  same,  or 
very  similar  consequences,  to  those  of  animal  fluids,  actually  extravasated ; 
especially  if  there  be  a  torpid  state  of  the  bowels,  and  indigestion.  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  gastric  juice  has  too  great  activity,  and  the 
powers  of  life  are  diminished  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  latter  may  be  eroded  or  abraded. 

A  very  accurate  observer  and  celebrated  physician,  of  my  acquaintance, 
gave  me  the  history  of  a  patient  whom  he  lost,  and  whose  body  he  ex- 
amined after  death,  in  the  intestinal  tract  of  which  there  was  found  a  hole 
of  the  size  of  about  a  six  cent  piece.  And  the  late  Dr.  Pascalis,  of  New 
York,  relates  a  case,  in  which  post-mortem  inspection  presented  a  hole, 
quite  through  all  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  produced  by  the  action,  as  he 
supposed,  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  Donor's  opinion  was,  that  this 
erosion  took  place  by  the  action  of  the  gasiric  juice,  after  the  patient's 
death.  But  the  probability  is,  that  it  began,  and  was  partially  accom- 
plished, before  dissolution,  and  was,  in  fact,  iis  principal  cause. 

In  Rhode  Island,  there  are  far  more  manufacturing  establishments,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  than  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  These,  in  their  early  establishment,  lost  many  of  their  operatives 
by  fevers.  And  that  these  fevers  were  of  animal  origin,  from  the  effluvia 
of  the  congregated  mass  of  workmen,  together  with  the  animal  oil  used, 
seems  proved  from  tfaeir  often  being  prevalent  in  winter  and  spring,  when 
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there  wis  no  marsh  miasm.  In  the  cold  seasons  of  the  year',  factories 
are  warmed  by  means  of  stoves,  and  the  windows  and  doors  are  closed 
against  the  free  access  of  pure  air.  Hence,  in  them,  as  in  jails  and 
camps,  fevers  are  observed  to  be  as  frequent,  and  as  fata),  in  winter  as 
in  summer.  In  summer,  free  ventilation  does  much  to  remedy  the  evil ; 
but  it  does  not,  in  every  instance,  do  it  away  entirely.  The  present 
writer,  who  forn^erly  practised  in  that  State,  had  a  number  of  cases  of 
typhotis  fever  under  his  care  among  the  operatives  of  a  small  cotton-mill, 
ifl  the  very  hot  summer  of  1811.  It  was,  however,  a  year  of  fevers, 
apparently  not  much  in6uenced  by  changes  of  weather,  or  succession  of 
seasons.  In  the  south  county,  Washington,  where  he  resided,  there 
were  four  successive  years,  viz.  from  1810  to  1814,  both  inclusive,  in 
which  the  U'phous  fever  prevailed,  bidding  de6ance  to  all  changes  of 
weather.  From  July  of  the  former  year,  to  the  auttimn  of  the  latter, 
there  was  not  the  exception  of  a  single  day,  in  which  he  had  tiot  some 
patient,  and  often  a  considerable  number,  ill  with  that  fever.  In  none  of 
the  other  counties  of  that  little  State  did  it  continue  so  long,  ahbough  io 
the  counties  of  Providence  and  Kent  there  was  a  short  period,  in  that 
Space,  in  which  the  manufacturing  establishments  suffered  considerable 
mortality.  The  winter  of  1811 — 12  was  unusually  severe,  and  it  was 
then,  that,  in  the  writer's  circle  of  practice,  the  number  and  the  severity 
of  the  cases  were  greatest.  Not  many  cases,  however,  occurred  in  fac- 
tories, for  they  were  small,  and  their  numbers  few,  in  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  But  typhous  fever  prevailed  in  small  villages,  and  to 
the  open  country.  The  severity  of  winter  brought,  as  it  ever  brings,  the 
members  of  every  family  more  into  contact,  in  their  houses  and  abom 
their  firesides  ;  and  consequently  more  concentrated  animal  effluvia. 
No  one  disputes  the  animal  origin  of  contagion.     But  waiving,  for  the 

S^resent,  the  question  respecting  the  strictly  contagious  nature  of  typhous 
ever,  to  me  it  appears  that  the  occult  mialiiies  of  the  air,  to  which  Sy- 
denham imputed  so  much  febrile  mischief,  act  on  the  animal  secretions 
and  excretions,  generally  ;  and  that  these  animal  deteriorations  produce 
fever,  in  those  who  are  predisposed,  from  original  aptitude  in  the  robost, 
and  acquired  aptitude  in  the  feeble,  to  be  acted  on  by  animal  poisons. 
Many  bale  persons  suffer  much  in  a  crowded  assembly  ;  many  feeble 
ones,  still  more  ;  while  some,  of  each  class,  do  not  suffer  at  all.  Hence, 
one  person  will  receive  the  seeds  of  fever,  in  sickly  seasons,  who  has  only 
been  inhalinz  impure  animal  air  in  a  crowded  assembly  ;  whilst  another 
is  insusceptible  of  a  febrile  impression,  and  watches  and  nurses,  and 
spends  his  days  and  nights  with  the  sick,  with  impunity.     Unacclimated 

Eersons,  who  have  this  susceptibility,  sometimes  suffer  very  speedily  by 
eing  only  a  short  time  exposed  to  the  effluvia  of  a  predisposed  crowd 
of  people,  none  of  whom  are  sick.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I  may  men- 
tion the  case  of  the  Hon.  James  Burrill,  who  belonged  to  Providence^ 
SO  miles  distant.  He  was  then  State's  attorney,  and,  like  some  of  my 
other  patients,  was  seized  suddenly  ;  for  whilst  in  a  state  of  apparent 
health,  attending  to  his  business  in  the  court-house,  he  was  taken  severely 
and  unable  to  go  home  ;  he  had  the  fever  at  his  inn.  He  had  not  beea 
among  the  sick,  and  the  fever  at  that  time  did  not  prevail  in  Providence  ; 
bat  the  crowd  in  the  court-house  was  undoubtedly  brtatinng  eitf  the  eeeds 
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of  that  Tever,  which  was  prevailing  in  the  couoty.  We  may  remark^  that 
Mr.  BiirriiPs  constitution  was,  naturally,  far  from  being  robust,  and  thtl 
he  afterwards  died  with  consumption,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  whilst 
there  on  his  duty  as  a  member  of  the  United  States'  Senate.  A  briUiaitt» 
but  evanescent  meteor. 

We  will  here  advert  to  one  or  two  other  cases  of  the  same  kind. 

Dr.  Eddy,  a  physician  of  Providence,  of  my  acquaintance,  went  from 
thence  to  one  of  the  West  India  islands,  on  account  of  his  health,  im 
being  in  a  consumption.  He  there  contracted  the  yellow  fever,  of  which 
be  died.  But  I  believe  that  he  saw  no  person  with  that  disease  ;  nor  do 
I  recollect  that  it  was  said  to  have  been  prevalent  at  that  time  in  the  island 
where  he  was.*  But  there  was  undoubtedly^  predisposition,  among  the 
associates  of  Dr.  Eddy,  to  that  West  Indian  disease. 

The  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  on  board  ships,  near  docks,  and  Olthy 
stores,  on  the  seaboard,  points  at  once  to  animal  miasm  as  its  source. 
There  is  no  marsh  miasmata  at  sea,  where  the  yellow  fever  has  often 
commenced,  which  in  my  mind  entirely  prostrates  the  position  of  its 
origin  from  that  cause,  as  assumed  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  an  English  physi- 
cian.    He  might  just  as  well  impute  scurvy  to  marsh  miasmata. 

Every  animal  body  has  its  exuvia ;  its  castings  off,  into  the  interior  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  into  the  interior  or  exterior  of  the  lungs  ;  within  the 
skull,  within  or  without  the  dura  mater  ;  into  the  ventricles,  or  sinuses 
of  the  brain,  its  substance  or  meninges.  The  meningeal  artery  may  be 
ruptured,  by  jumping  from  a  moderate  height,  or  by  a  fall,  or  by  a  blow. 
as  it  has  been  by  a  blow  on  the  head  by  the  fist.  The  arteries,  and 
veins,  and  glands,  and  cellular  substance,  as  well  as  the  bilious  and  uri- 
nary vesica,  are  all  liable  to  suffer  from  deposition  exceeding  absorption; 
or  from  absorption,  taking  up  the  bile  and  urine  into  the  general  circula** 
tion,  before  its  proper  time  to  pass  off  by  its  natural  channels.  All  and 
each  of  these  events  may  produce  fevers  ;  and  fevers,  thus  produced,  are 
indisputably  of  animal  origin.  Perishing  from  poverty,  and  its  incidental 
diseases,  as  75  per  cent,  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  are  supposed,  by  medical 
men,  to  do,  is  the  result  of  animal  action,  fluid  or  solid,  upon  the  animal 
aystem.  And  the  typhous  fevers  of  the  same  class  have  a  similar  origin, 
with  the  aid  of  external  exhalations,  from  animal  filth. 

All  contagious  diseases,  as  before  intimated,  are,  past  all  controversy, 
of  animal  origin.  No  one  ever  dreamed  of  smallpox,  or  syphilis,  or 
measles,  or  psora,  being  generated  by  vegetable  putrefaction.  Those 
diseases,  therefore,  whose  causes  are  positively  and  indisputably  known, 
are  of  animal  origin. 

The  predisposition  to  receive  the  seeds  of  fever,  and  to  have  them 
germinate  into  a  febrile  disease,  is  an  animal  idiosyncracy.  No  infectious 
locality,  never  so  highly  saturated  with  putrefaction,  or  with  emanations 
from  the  sick,  was  ever  known  to  affect  all  equally,  who  were  equally 
exposed.  Even  in  the  plague  of  London,  and  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
when  numbers  were  sick,  dying,  and  dead,  many  enjoyed  as  good,  or 
even  better  health,  than  usual.  And  the  same  thing  has  happened  in 
New  York  and  New  Orleans,  during  the  cholera  and  yellow  fever. 

«  I  hav«  Just  learned  ih»t  a  Mr.  Edserton  ia  dead  with  cboleca,  at  New  Orietna,  who>jeiit  fkom 
a.  In  <oM« myUnBi  m  ftw  w— fia  putL 
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The  hydro-oxygen  microscope  owes  its  name  to  its  being  lighted  by 
the  burning  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases,  upon  lime,  at  the  moment  of 
their  junction.  A  light  is  thus  produced,  more  brilliant  than  the  sun,  or 
any  other  known  light,  and  a  magnifying  power  produced  by  the  instru- 
ment, as  before  observed)  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  million  of  times. 
It  bids  fair  to  analyze  the  whole  visible  creation,  more  accurately  than 
fire,  or  any  other  chemical  agent.  From  the  numerous  animals  brought 
to  light,  by  its  astonishing  powers,  in  a  single  drop  of  pure  water,  we  are 
brought,  past  resistance,  to  doubt  of  there  being  any  such  process  as 
vegetable  putrefaction,  unconnected,  at  the  same  lime,  with  animal.  The 
blood  and  the  muscles  yield  the  same  chemical  results,  and  should  both 
tarn  out  to  be  a  congeries  of  animalcules,  it  would  not  be  surprising. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  yours  very  truly,       Joseph  Comstock,  M.D. 
Lebananj  Cu  June  20thy  1835. 


CASE    OF    MALFORMATION. 

BT  A.  P.  FULLBR,  M.D. 

[Couunanlcated  for  the  Boiton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

March  12th,  1835,  attended  the  accouchment  of  Mrs.  H.  wife  of  John 
Holmes,  of  Freedom^-a  young  healthy  woman,  and  mother  of  four 
healthy  children.  She  bad  been  about  twelve  hours  in  labor  when  I  saw 
ber.  I  was  informed  that  her  ipains  had  been  regular  until  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  my  arrival,  wiieo  they  became  irregular,  distressing  her 
much  through  the  back  and  hips.  On  examination,  found  a  shoulder  and 
band  presentation,  the  6ngers  projecting  beyond  the  apex  of  the  shoulder. 
Finding  the  os  uteri  well  dilated,  and  the  head  of  the  child  not  very  large, 
I  pressed  back  the  shoulder  ;  the  occiput  very  readily  presented,  and  io 
a  few  minutes  she  was  delivered  of  a  full  grown  but  deformed  male  child, 
apparently  more  dead  than  alive,  which  in  about  a  minute  respired  and 
cried  feebly. 

I  did  not  here  follow  the  direction  of  authors  in  such  cases  made  and 
provided  ;  why  should  I  ?  What  necessity  here  for  the  formal  and  tedi- 
ous operation  of  turning,  when  the  simple  method  of  putting  back  the 
shoulder  restored  the  child  to  its  natural  presentation  ?  Before  the  mo- 
ther had  any  knowledge  of  the  deformity,  she  was  questioned  respecting 
her  impressions  of  marks  or  fright,  and  replied  that  she  had  no  suspicions 
of  any  marks  or  deformity  ;  nor  had  she  been  frightened,  except  two  days 
ago  she  was  some  agitated  on  account  of  a  dispute  between  another  man 
and  her  husband.  I  put  these  questions  that  I  might  the  more  readiij 
Qonvince  the  attendants  of  the  absurdity  of  the  Aristotlean  doctrine  so 
prevalent  among  women  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  child  lived  only  about  15  minutes.  The  left  fore  arm,  on  inspec- 
tion, was  found  reflected  upon  the  humerus,  and  by  reason  of  the  short- 
ness of  the  flexor  muscles  could  not  be  extended.  The  hand  of  the 
same  arm  bad  four  Angers  but  no  thumb,  nor  was  the  hand  so  formed  as 
to  indicate  the  want  of  an  additional  member.;  indeed  there  was  no  place 
for  a  thumb.     The  left  thigh  was  flexed  upon  the  abdomen,  and  the  leg 
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upon  the  back  part  of  the  thigh,  and  neither  of  them  could  be  straightened 
on  account  of  ihe  shortness  of  the  muscles  of  flexion.  The  foot  of  the  same 
side  was  turned  up  on  the  malleolus  ;  had  but'two  toes,  and  those  imper- 
fect. The  anus  was  wholly  warning  ;  upon  the  most  minute  examination 
with  a  small  probe,  none  could  be  discovered — nothing  but  a  slight  in- 
dentation where  the  anus  should  have  been.  The  penis  was  imperfect, 
as  well  as  imperforate  ;  the  urethra  supposed  to  be  wanting,  as  I  could 
not  discover  any  passage  by  a  close  inspection  with  a  very  small  probe. 
The  penis  had  an  hour-glass  appearance  :  growing  as  if  it  were  about  to 
form  the  head,  half  an  inch  from  its  origin  in  the  pubis,  then  commenc- 
ing anew  a  bulbous  growth  about  the  same  length  as  the  6rst  portion,  and 
terminating  in  the  usual  appearance  of  that  organ,  save  the  urethra. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  above  case  can  be  of  any  practical  utility,  yet 
the  facts  may  be  worth  preserving.  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
obstetric  practice,  since  I  have  deviated,  and  do  occasionally  deviate, 
from  the  square  and  compass  method  of  authors.  I  do  not  think  our  lec- 
turers upon  this  subject  were  formerly  practical  enough.  I  had  always 
lieen  taught  that  the  ptacenta  should  not  often  be  removed  per  force  ; 
that  it  was  dangerous,  &c.  Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  I  was  called  to 
visit  a  woman  in  labor  ;  it  was  the  first  case  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  at- 
tended ;  it  was  not  a  difficult  one.  In  a  few  hours  the  child  was  born, 
but  the  placenta  did  not  come  away  ;  after  a  while  I  made  slight  attempts 
to  remove  it  by  the  cord,  but  without  eflect.  I  waited  again  for  after 
pains  ;  but  although  pretty  good,  they  did  tiot  expel  it.  In  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  more,  there  being  considerable  hemorrhage,  I  made  another 
unsuccessful  efibrt  by  pulling  upon  the  cord  as  much  as  I  supposed  it 
would  possibly  bear  without  separating ;  waited  half  an  hour  longer,  and 
still  the  placenta  remained,  but  the  flowing  had  now  become  very  alarm- 
ing, and  the  patient  fainted  repeatedly.  An  old  practitioner  was  now  sent 
for,  and  speedily  arrived.  Finding  he  could  not  succeed  by  extension 
of  the  cord,  he  introduced  his  hand  and  pealed  off  the  placenta,  which 
he  said  adhered  to  the  walls  of  the  uterus,  and  in  three  minutes  removed 
the  whole  of  it.  The  patient  was  then  put  to  bed,  and  the  hemorrhage 
soon  ceased.  Now  this  patient  probably  would  have  lost  her  life  had 
she  not  received  timely  assistance.  Yet  I  had  never  been  taught  the 
urgent  necessity  of  resorting  to  violent  measures  as  I  supposed  this  to  be, 
believing  the  hemorrhage  would  thereby  be  increased,  and  I  chose  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  sin  of  omission  rather  than  that  of  commission. 
Since  that  time  I  have  usually  made  it  my  practice  to  remove  the  pla- 
centa very  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  by  force  if  necessary  ;  and 
notwithstanding  I  have  had  a  large  share  of  obstetric  cases  for  country 
practice,  yet  I  have  never  in  a  single  instance  found  any  alarming  symp- 
toms arise  from  such  a  course,  but  on  the  contrary  am  enabled  very  early 
to  place  my  patients  comfortably  in  bed. 

I  have  had  two  cases  of  hour-glass  contraction,  in  which  I  succeeded 
by  much  eflTort  in  bringing  away  the  placenta,  although  the  attempt  was 
made  in  a  Quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  birth.  Had  I  waited  for  voluntaiy 
expulsion,  lour,  five,  or,  as  some  advise,  twenty-four  hours,  and  found  it 
necessary  then,  could  the  removal  have  been  as  easily  made  by  manual 
operation  ?  or  if  we  have  waited  long  and  patiently,  bow  can  we  know 
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wbmber  there  is  an  hour-glass  contraction  or  not,  if  we  have  neglected  to 
introduce  the  hand  ?  and  if  we  have  made  the  introduction,  why  not  re- 
move the  foreign  body  at  once  ?  The  existence  of  hour-glass  cootrac- 
tions  has  been  questioned  by  some,  but  the  two  cases  I  have  had  were 
so  distinctly  mariied,  that  it  appears  to  me  a» novice  might  have  detected 
them. 

Jllbionj  Me.  June  9th,  1835. 


ON  GANGRENOUS  EROSION  OF  THE  FACE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
Sir, — Permit  me,  through  your  columns,  to  offer  to  Doctor  Fuller,  of 
Maine,  and  to  your  other  readers,  a  few  brief  considerations  to  show  that 
calomel  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fatal  termination  of  the  case  described 
in  your  20th  number. 

1st.  The  supposition  is  contrary  to  all  analogy. — There  is  not  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  list  of  remedial  agents — I  mean  an  uniform  article  whose  coo- 
stituents  are  invariable — that  proves  innocuous  and  salutary  in  ninety-nioe 
cases,  and  yet  in  the  hundredth  is  a  fatal  poison.  The  suggestion  is  at 
war  with  the  most  common-sense  maxims.  Besides,  the  analogy  fails  in 
another  particular.  Whoever  heard  of  any  substance  used  for  therapeu- 
tical purposes,  of  which  11-2  grain — as  in  the  case  above  alluded  to — 
could  overthrow  the  powers  of  the  system,  while  ten  times  the  amouot 
would  be  perfectly  safe  ?  There  is  not  a  parallel  in  all  the  Materia  Me- 
dica  to  the  supposition  under  discussion. 

2d.  We  never  attribute  to  mercurial  preparations  the  large  patches  of 
mortification  that  occw  in  cynanche  maligna^  or  the  gangrene  thai  occun 
in  the  toes  of  old  people, — Yet  these  diseases  are  as  specific,  both  in  re- 
spect to  symptoms  and  location,  as  the  gangrenous  erosion  of  the  face. 
The  former  diseases  occur  usually  without  any  previous  medication,  and, 
therefore,  mercury  is  not  blamed.  Xhe  gangrene  of  the  face,  being  fre- 
quently the  sequel  to  other  complaints,  and  tl)e  preparations  of  mercury 
by  their  incomparably  useful  qualities  being  employed  in  nearly  all  acute 
and  dangerous  disorders  among  practical  men,  there  is  opportunity  for 
prejudiced  friends,  as  well  as  intriguing  professional  men,  to  pronounce 
dogmatically  that  the  post  hoc  is  the  propter  hoc  :  that  the  horrid  and 
ghastly  disease  in  question  is  the  effect  of  a  few  grains  of  calomel !  The 
(act  is,  tliat  in  all  these  cases  of  mortification,  the  local  loss  of  life  is, 
like  the  petechia  of  purpura  hemorrhagica,  a  symptom-— an  effect — of 
fiome  grave  and  dangerous  lesion  of  the  whole  fabric. 

3d.  /  have  never  toilnessed  a  severe  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  whethm' 
from  mercurial  ptyalism,  quinsy^  putrid  sore  throat  or  ranula,  thai  wm 
not  accompanied  by  an  offensive  odor^  so  similar  in  all  these  instances,  q$ 
naturally  to  suggest  to  anxious  friends  and  nurses  the  agency  of  ccdomel 
in  the  disease  in  question. — We  ought  not  to  wonder,  however  much  we 
may  be  grieved,  that  men  so  little  accustomed  to  close  investigatioo  of 
cause  and  effect  as  many  of  out' employers  are,  should  confound  the  cause 
of  diseases  so  widely  different  as  mercurial  salivation  aod  gaogr^iioiii 
•roaicm. 
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JBtif ,  lastly^  the  eases  already  recorded  in  our  joumah  are  sufficient  to 
place  this  matter  beyond  all  doubt. — I  have  lirne  and  space  only  io  refer 
lo  them  :  but  they  should  be  within  reach  of  every  praciiiioner  who  Is 
liable  10  incur  the  censure  of  his  employers,  simply  because  he  is  called 
to  treat  a  disease  of  this  distressing  and  dangerous  characier. 

Dr.  Jackson,  of  Northumberland,  Penn.  has  published  in  the  12th 
Yoliime  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Recorder,  several  cases  of  this 
disease,  in  some  of  \yhich  no  niercury  had  been  given^  Dr.  Young,  of 
the  same  State,  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  ior 
May,  1831,  states  that  he  bad  seen  fourteen  cases.  In  his  treatment  be 
uniformly  used  calomel  as  a  cathartic,  and  with  great  success  ;  but  not  a 
word  is  said  of  calomel  or  other  mercurial  medicines  being  the  cause  of 
these  complaints.  Dr.  Hempsted,  of  Ohio,  in  the  dd  Volume  of  tbe 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  p.  SO,  has  given  a  particular  state- 
ment of  six  cases,  in  three  of  which  no  calomel  or  mercury  had  been 
used.  Dr.  Lovell,  of  the  United  Stales  army,  treated  several  cases  of 
the  complaint  at  Buffalo,  in  1814,  in  which  there  had  not  been  a  particle 
of  calomel  or  mercury  used  previous  to  their  attack.  The  symptoms 
and  treatment  are  both  described  in  Mann's  Medical  Sketches,  p.  164. 

Now  if  testimony  can  ever  settle  this  point,  it  has  already  been  done. 
The  above  authorities  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
mind  ;  and  although  they  may  not  absolutely  remove  the  prejudices  of 
friends  or  silence  the  clamors  of  dishonorable  men  in  our  ranks,  they 
certainly  should  relieve  tis  from  any  ill-founded  apprehensions  that  rnay 
tend  to  restrain  us  in  the  proper  employment  of  ibis  highly  useful  article. 

Hartford,  June  27,  1836.  M.  L.  North. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,    JULY    8,    1835. 


MODERN    PRACTICE    OF    MEDICINE. 

It  must  hereafter  be  regarded  as  a  singular  circumstance  in  tbe  history 
of  medicine,  that  in  this  particular  age,  distinctly  marked  by  the  progress 
of  mind  in  the  collection  of  facts,  the  treatment  of  diseases  is  so  often  of 
secondary  importance.  Critical  observations  on  the  minute  character  of 
some  bronchial  rale,  or  the  obscure  indications  of  a  morbid  condition  of 
an  air  cell,  are  beginning  to  be  more  interesting  to  some,  than  an  appli- 
cattoo  of  remedies  for  the  subduction  of  diseased. 

According  to  modern  notions,  traceable  to  a  Gallic  origin,  it  is  scien- 
tific to  watch  the  phenomena  of  diseases,  but  vulgar  as  well  as  unphilo- 
Bophical  to  make  any  attempts  to  disturb  the  regular  laws  by  which  they 
are  governed.  Thus  it  is  continually  said  of  eminent  practitioners,  in 
relation  to  curative  measures,  that  they  do  nothing  at  all.  "  J^aiure 
leads j^^  was  the  observation  of  Hippocrates  ;  which  to  a  certain  extent  Is 
unquestionably  true  ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  sick  cannot  be 
benefited  by  the  administration  of  medicines,  and  this  doctrine  is  to  pre- 
▼ail)  how  melancholy  is  it  to  reflett  on  the  loBfl  of  time  that  has  been  tm* 
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profitablj  devoted  during  more  than  three  thousand  years  to  the  acquisi- 
tion  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  erroneously  supposed  useful  in  lessening 
the  miseries  of  human  life. 

In  physic,  as  well  as  in  the  constructive  arts,  there  is  a  fashionable  era. 
Innumerable  modes,  varying  in  principle  as  well  as  in  form,  have  been 
proposed  for  treating  the  various  maladies  to  which  man  is  incident,  but 
not  one  of  them  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all.  Because  medicine 
is  a  progressive  science,  many  appear  to  feel  licensed  to  take  what  liber- 
ties they  please  with  the  deductions  of  those  who  have  gone  before.  At 
the  rate,  therefore,  which  modern  pathologists  are  advancing,  it  will  soon 
be  difficult  to  discover  a  relationship  between  the  present  system  and 
those  of  the  old  masters,  whose  opinions  once  commanded  respect. 

It  is  curious,  notwithstanding  this  pretended  advancemerU,  to  observe, 
that  it  has  neither  arrested  the  tendency  of  disease,  nor  limited  the  bills 
of  mortality.  With  all  the  exhibitions  which  are  made  of  profound  thought 
upon  the  exact  character  and  quality  of  these  messengers  of  death,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  treatment  of 
many  diseases  in  Europe,  if  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  publications  of  the 
^lite.  Those  foreign  opinions,  which  consider  the  most  desirable  issue 
of  any  disease  to  be  one  that  opens  an  opportunity  for  inspecting  its  lo- 
cality, are  somewhat  contagious  ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the 
effect,  in  the  sequel,  will  be  decidedly  unfavorable,  if  some  counteracting 
influence  is  not  opposed.  The  new  and  absurd  course  of  leaving  the  sick 
to  get  well  as  they  can,  because  nature  is  disposed  to  help  those  who 
cannot  help  themselves,  deserves  the  strong  censure  and  condemnation 
of  all  honest  men.  However  amusing  it  may  be  to  keep  pace  with  the 
speculations  of  medical  philosophers,  actual  practitioners  should  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  in  the  adoption  of  any  new  system  which  has  not  posi- 
tively been  demonstrated  to  be  superior  to  those  already  shown  to  be 
good  and  almost  unexceptionable. 


HUNTERIAN    MANUSCRIPTS. 


In  the  course  of  an  examination  of  Mr.  William  Clifl,  before  a  select 
committee,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  medical  education,  a  most  ex- 
traordinary and  unlooked-for  development  was  made  of  the  unaccountable 
conduct  of  the  late  eminently  distinguished  Sir  Everard  Home,  known 
the  world  over  as  an  acceptable  and  prolific  writer  on  physiology.  It 
seems  that  a  great  proportion  if  not  all  of  those  ingenious  and  highly 
curious  papers  which  were  given  from  time  to  time  in  his  name,  for  a 
series  of  years,  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  published  at  great  expense  in 
their  transactions,  wer^  actually  stolen  from  the  late  Mr.  Hunter's  manu* 
scripts,  the  property  of  the  nation,  kept  in  the  Hunterian  museum.  To 
make  all  sure,  and  forever  prevent  the  discovery  of  his  meanness,  the 
originals  were  utterly  destroyed — to  the  amount  of  ien  large  folio  volumes! 
Being  one  of  the  curators  of  the  museum,  he  had  a  complete  control  of 
the  papers,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  his  illegal,  dishonest  literary 
pursuits  in  medical  philosophy,  uninterruptedly,  through  life.  Mr.  Clift 
could  testify  positively  to  the  fact — as  he  wrote,  when  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Hunter's,  a  large  share  of  the  whole  mass,  under  the  author's  directions 
and  under  his  own  eye.  He  says  that  many  of  Sir  Everard's  communi- 
cations were,  verbatim,  Mr.  Hunter^s  language  ;  and  moreover,  drawings 
accompanied  those  manuscripts^  which  were  copied.   Some  of  the  original 
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illustrations  have  been  found  in  the  museum,  and  this  fact,  therefore, 
places  some  part  of  the  story  beyond  a  doubt.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  surprising  than  this  strange  discovery,  and  the  learned  will  wait 
impatiently  to  know  the  result  of  the  whole  inquiry. 


Baron  Heurteloup, — This  distinguished  operator — whe  probably  has  a 
better  practical  knowledge  of  lithotripsy  than  any  other  living  surgeon-— 
has  recently  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  success  of  his  practice  in  the 
English  hospitals.  Out  of  sixteen  patients,  none  have  had  any  return  of 
the  complaint,  though  some  of  them  were  operated  upon  four  or  five  years 
ago.  Samuel  Goodge,  a  seaman,  operated  upon  in  May  1830,  who  died 
three  years  aAer  of  a  disease  of  the  chest,  was  carefully  examined  by  the 
medical  officers  of  Greenwich  hospital,  but  not  the  smallest  particle  of  a 
stone  was  discoverable  in  the  bladder.  The  Baron  operated  on  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Newton,  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  who  unfortunately  died 
of  apoplexy  during  the  treatment.  On  opening  the  body,  the  stone,  of 
which  considerable  had  been  voided,  was  found  almost  entirely  pulverized. 
The  walls  of  the  bladder  were  untouched,  and  therefore  exhibited  no 
traces  of  irritation,  which  is  a  positive  proof  against  a  prevalent  idea  that 
the  instruments  are  apt  to  injure  the  organ.  The  Baron  is  now  a  resi- 
dent of  London. 


Jh  it  should  he, — Mr.  Wakley,  not  long  ago,  moved  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  for  copies  of  all  the  documents  which  have  been 
issued  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Apothecaries  in  London,  for  en- 
forcing the  attendance  of  medical  students  on  lectures  and  hospital  prac- 
tice. There  has  been  gross  neglect  there,  as  well  as  here.  No  man 
should  be  permitted  to  sell  a  drug  without  having  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  his  profession.  Apothecaries  would  find  it  as  much  to  their  advantage 
to  attend  two  courses  of  medical  lectures  during  their  apprenticeship,  as 
the  practitioner  who  makes  the  prescription. 


Rewards  for  Vaccination, — In  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Gazette 
M^dicale,  of  Paris,  is  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  seven  medical  men  and 
sage-feminesy  who  have  received  gold  and  silver  medals  from  the  Royal 
Academy,  for  their  praiseworthy  exertions  in  propagating  kine  pock 
inoculation. 

Issues,— The  plan  of  introducing  issues,  says  Mr.  Liston  in  a  recent 
lecture,  to  compensate  for  the  discharge  from  an  ulcer  which  has  been 
some  time  open,  has  rather  got  out  of  fashion  ;  but  there  is  nothing  I  am 
more  convinced  of,  than  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  this  practice  being 
adopted  in  some  cases.  I  have  known  several  instances  of  a  fatal  termi- 
nation ensuing  very  soon  afler  the  closure  of  old  ulcers.  Nature  often 
seems  to  establish  them  for  the  prevention,  relief  or  cure,  of  internal 
diseases. 

Pessaries, — We  are  extremely  gratified  to  learn  that  Dr.  Brewer's 
pessary,  which  was  minutely  described  in  this  Journal  some  weeks  ago, 
meets  universal  approbation.  The  best  evidence  of  its  utility  is  the  fact 
that  the  inventor  had  not  one  on  hand  the  last  week,  such  had  been  the 
demand  for  it. 
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'  Statistics  of  Poisoning  in  France. — It  results  from  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Chevallier,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  and  of  M. 
Boys  de  Loury — 1st.  That  within  seven  years  273  individuals  have  been 
tried  for  administering  poison  ;  of '  whom  171  have  been  acquitted,  and 
102  condemned.  2dly.  That  the  poisons  employed  wern  in  54  cases 
arsenic,  in  7  verdigris,  in  5  cantharides,  in  5  perchlorure  of  mercury,  in 
4  nux  vomica,  in  3  powder  for  the  destruction  of  flies,  in  2  nitric  acid,  in 
1  sulphur  of  arsenic,  in  1  emetic  tartar,  in  1  opium,  in  1  acetate  of  lead, 
in  1  white  lead,  in  1  sulphuric  acid,  in  1  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  1  mercurial 
ointment,  in  5poisons  not  named.  3dly.  That  the  assigned  motives  foe 
the  crimes  have  been — in  28  cases  interest,  in  24  libertinism,  in  15  ven- 
geance, in  10  jealousy,  and  in  6  madness. .  4tbly.  In  28  out  of  81  cases 
the  poison  was  administered  in  broth,  in  8  cases  in  milk,  7  in  flour,  4  in 
medicine  ;  twice  it  was  introduced  immediately  into  the  mouth,  twice  in 
coflfee,  once  in  cider,  and  once  in  a  fowl.  It  has  been  remarked  that  in 
many  cases  the  taste  communicated  by  the  poisonous  substance  has  saved 
the  victims,  and  that  in  others  the  color  of  the  poison  has  been  a  salutary 
warning.  Hence  Messrs.  Chevallier  and  Boys  de  Loury  conclude  that 
poisonings  would  be  less  frequent  if  poisonous  substances  were  colored 
or  rendered  sapid. 


,  Parisian  Hospitals. — From  oflicial  returns  lodged  at  the  bureau  of  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine,  it  appears  that  the  receipts  of  the  Parisian  hospitals, 
for  the  year  1833,  amounted  to  10,186,388  francs  (nearly  408,0001.)  the 
whole  of  which  appears  to  have  been  expended.  The  principal  receipts 
are  from  rents  {loyers  fermages),  1,136,271  francs  ;  government  grants 
(rentes'sur  /'ctoi),  4,201,472  francs  ;  from  the  city  of  Paris,  5,238,000 
francs.  The  lowest  item  of  receipt  is  individual  aid  {rentes  sur  Us  parti^ 
culiers)^  11,000  francs  ;  the  income  from  the  Mont  de  Piete,  or  licensed 
pawn-shops,  28 1 ,970  francs  ;  from  the  theatres  they  draw  60,000  francs  ; 
they  also  draw  400,000  from  the  departments,  for  the  support  of  the  ma- 
ternity section  of  the  hospitals,  it  being  presumed  that  the  little  found- 
lings are  not  all  of  Parisian  parents.  Of  the  expenses,  the  chief  head  is 
that  for  food  and  treatment  of  the  poor  (for  be  it  remembered  that  many 
patients  in  the  French  hospitals  pay  for  their  maintenance  and  medical 
treatment,  the  item  of  receipts  for  this  being  386,100  francs),, amounting 
to  3,627,906  francs  ;  then  comes  out-of-door  assistance,  1,516,025  francs; 
foundlings  and  orphans,  1,450,000  ;  materiel^  bed-clothes,  &c.  1,381,478 
francs  ;  and  expenses  of  management,  1,135,442  francs.  The  localities 
for  relief  are  of  three  kinds.  First,  the  hospital  establishments,  24  in 
number  ;  of  these,  13  are  hospitals  or  establishments  for  the  sick,  and 
contain  5,337  beds  ;  and  11  are  infirmaries  {hospices)  for  the  old  and  in- 
firm, as  also  for  orphans,  in  which  11,740  persons  may  be  maintained. 
The  total  of  the  beds  of  these  hospitals  and  inflrmaries  is  17,077.  The 
second  kind  of  relief  is  aflforded  at  certain  asylums  and  schools  ;  the  num- 
ber relieved  by  this  means  in  1833  was  68,986.  The  third  class  includes 
the  foundlings. 


Indian  Doctor's  BUL — ^A  curious  trial  came  on  in  April,  last  year,  to 
the  Court  of  Requests,  Calcutta,  for  a  native  doctor's  bill,  charged  «t 
S14  rupees.  There  were  14  items,  consisting  mostly  of  gold  leaf,  peark, 
and  other  precious  things,  dissolved,  or  said  to  be  dissolved,  and  madn 
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into  pills.  One  of  them  professed  to  consist  of  the  navels  of  goats  and 
monkeys,  brought  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  mingled  with  musk. — One 
hundred  rupees  had  been  paid  in  advance,  and  the  commissioner  thinking 
it  enough,  the  case  was  dismissed.  This  trial  exhibits  a  fair  picture  of 
what  sometimes  occurred  in  Europe  before  the  healing  art  assumed  the 
character  of  a  science. 


Hydroctphalus. — Dr.  Dorfmuller  notices  briefly  in  Siebold^a  Journal  a 
case  of  remarkable  hydrocephalus,  cured  by  the  sole  efforts  of  nature. 
This  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  male  infant,  aged  eighteen  months,  to 
whom  the  author  was  called,  with  a  view  to  pronounce  if  the  child  was  fit 
for  vaccination.  The  head  was  three  times  larger  than  that  of  an  adult, 
and  the  infant  was  unable  to  support  it,  but  laid  its  head  constantly  on  the 
breasts  of  its  mother  ;  the  fontanelles  were  very  large,  and  the  head  felt 
Bofl  and  pasty.  The  rest  of  the  body  was  tender  and  weakly,  and  of  a 
natural  size.  The  author  left  the  infant  with  the  idea  that  it  could  not 
survive  many  months  ;  but  afler  a  lapse  of  five  years,  being  called  on  to 
give  some  assistance  to  the  mother,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  inquiring 
afler  the  child,  when  he  was  astonished  not  only  to  hear  that  it  was  alive, 
but  to  find  on  examination  that  the  child's  head  was  now  even  less  than 
the  natural  size,  while  the  bones  were  completely  united  and  felt  hard. 
The  body  was  well  built,  and  of  its  proper  magnitude.  The  mental  fa- 
culties were  developed  in  a  moderate  degree,  and  the  parents  affirmed 
that  this  fortunate  result  occurred  without  the  assistance  of  any  medical 
aid  whatever. — Lancet, 


Use  cf  Chloruret  of  Lime  in  BUnorrhagia, — Professor  Graefe,  of  Ber- 
lin, was  among  the  first  to  employ  this  remedy  in  inflammatory  discharges 
from  the  urethra  ;  and  so  favorably  did  he  augur  of  its  good  effects,  as  to 
state  that  it  would  cure  the  disease  when  copaiba  and  cubebs  had  failed. 
It  was  used  both  internally,  either  in  the  form  of  mixture  or  of  pills,  and 
externally  as  an  injection  :  the  formula  for  the  pills  is  as  follows  : — Take 
of  the  chloruret  one  drachm,  of  extract  of  opium  nine  grains,  and  as  much 

§um  as  may  be  necessary  to  form  a  consistent  mass,  which  is  then  to  be 
ivided  into  fifly-four  pills.  At  first,  one  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three 
hours  ;  and  the  dose  is  to  be  gradually  increased  till  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
are  taken  every  hour.  The  injection  is  made  by  dissolving  twenty-four 
grains  of  the  chlorpret  in  six  ounces  of  water,  and  adding  half  a  drachm 
of  the  vinum  opii.  The  strength  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  irri- 
tability of  the  canal.  This  treatment  has  been  successfully  adopted  in 
acute  as  well  as  in  chronic  cases  ;  but  it  is  in  the  latter  set  chiefly  that 
the  greatest  benefit  has  been  obtained.  As  a  matter  of  course,  if  the 
irritation  produced  exceed  certain  limits,  we  must  omit  the  use  of  the 
chlorurets,  and  resort  to  a  more  soothing  treatment.  In  one  patient,  who 
bad  had  a  gleet  for  two  years,  the  discharge  was  stopped  in  the  course  of 
ten  days. — Trav.  de  la  Soc.  Med. — Jimer,  Joum,  of  the  Med,  Sci, 

.     DiKP— In  this  city,  Caleb  H.  Snow,  M.D.  aged  39— In  Whitefield,  N.  H.  of 
lung  fever,  Dr.  Benj.  F.  Sanborn,  aged  32. 

Wkole  number  of  deatbs  In  Bocton  for  the  week  ending  Jaly  4,  S9.    Males,  13— Females,  9. 

Of  bowel  oompialat,  1— buntiiif  bloodvesael,  l—eonvnleions,  l--ebild-bed,  1— consumplion,  4— 
empty.  1— fits,  l^lnflammacion  of  Uie  bladder,  1— inflammation  of  the  brain,  1— infbntile,  ft-  long 
fivw,  1— flMMlM,  1— old  age,  l—palejr,  1— eoarlat  ferer,  S— nnknown,  9.    StlUbom,  4. 
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Mettorohgical  Ohsenations  for  June,  1835. 
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RssuLT.— Mean  temperature,  64.775  jma.ximum,  13lh,  wind  SW,  87.00;  minimum,  8ih,  wind  SW, 
46.00;  creatast  daily  variation,  9ih,  wind  SW,  30.00;  least  daily  variation,  27th,  wind  NE,  0.50 ; 
ranse  of  thermometer  for  the  montli,  41.00^  increase  of  mean  temperature  from  May,  10.760;  pre- 
vailing atmosphere,  cumuli  (clear).  Prevailing  wind,  SW.  Mean  atmospheric  pressure.  39.9340 ; 
maximum,  8th,  wind  SW^  30.45;  minimum,  20th,  wind  NW,  39.40;  greatest  daily  variation,  30th, 
wind  NW,  0.35;  least  daily  variation,  2d,  wind  NW,  0.04;  range  of  barometer,  1.05;  increase  of 
atmospheric  pressure  from  May,  0.0081 ;  rain,  1.94  inches. 

Comparative  jeith  June,  1834.— Mean  temperature,  63.233  ;  maximum,  86.00  ;  minimum.  48.00  ; 
prevailing  atmosphere,  cloudy.  Mean  atmospheric  pressure,  39.8356;  maximum,  30.12;  minimum, 
99.50  ;  rain,  2.80  inches ;  prevailing  wind,  SW. 

Fori  IndependeHcef  Boston,  Jtdy  1,  1835.  B. 


£rra£im.— In  the  advertisement  of  the  Medical  School  in  Boston,  in  the  SOth  No.  of  the  Journal, 
the  title  of  the  professorship  of  Drs.  Jackson  and  Ware  should  have  been  **  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic  and  Clinical  Medicine,"  instead  of"  Clinical  Surgery.''* 

iffn^  Mbdical  Facultt  of  Harvard  University  announce  to  the  public,  that  the  Lectures  will  begin 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Novem.,  and  continue  thirteen  weeks,  after  which  time  the  regular  courso 
will  be  considered  as  terminated.  But  for  the  following  four  weeks,  the  Hospital  and  the  Dissecting 
room  will  be  kept  open,  and  some  Lectures  will  be  given,  without  additional  expeuuo,  to  such  stu- 
dents as  may  choose  to  remain. 
The  following  Courses  of  iiectures  will  be  delivered  to  the  class  of  the  ensuing  season : 


JinaUrmyy  and  the  Operations  of  Surgery  f 

Chemistry, 

Midwifery  and  Medical  Jurisprudenee, 

Materia  MedieOf 

Principles  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery, 


John  C.  Warseiv,  M.D. 

JOHIV  W.  WcBtTSR,  M.D. 

Walter  Chankihg,  M.D. 
Jacob  Uioblow,  M.D. 
Georok  Hatwaro,  M.D. 
Jambs  Jackbon,  M.D.  and  } 
JoHW  Ware,  M.D. 


JVes 

•15 
15 
10 
10 
10 

15 


TTteory  and  Practice  qf  Physic,  and  CUnical  Medicine,        * 

By  an  additional  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  the  opportunities' for  the  study  of  Practical 
Anatomy  are  now  placed  upon  the  most  liberal  footing.  While  the  violation  of  sepulchres  is  pre- 
vented, it  is  anticipated  that  an  ample  supply  of  subjects  for  the  wants  of  science,  will  be  lewdly 
provided  at  a  small  expense. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  is  open  without  fee  to  Students  attending  the  Lectures  of  thf 
physicians  and  surgeons.  This  Institution  contains  about  sixty  beds,  which  are,  most  of  the  time 
occupied  by  patients  who  are  subjects  partly  of  medical,  and  partly  of  surgical  treatment.  Clinical 
Lectures  are  given  several  times  in  each  week,  and  surgical  operations  are  frequent.  The  number  ot 
sttrgical  operations  during  the  last  five  years  has  averaged  about  seventy  in  each  year. 

To  the  Medical  College  is  attached  a  Medical  Library,  a  costly  and  extensive  Chemical  Apparatus, 
and  Collections  illustrative  of  Midwifery,  Materia  Medica,  and  Healthy  and  Morbid  Anatomy. 

Bestony  June  12,  1835.  June  24— tNl.  WALTER  CHANNIN6,  Dean. 
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ON   THE   TREATMENT   OF   WHITE   TUMORS   OF   THE   JOINTS. 

FROM  M.  LISFRAIIC'S   LVCTCRI8   AT  LA   PITIV. 

When  the  surgeon  has  carefiilly  examined  what  kind  of  tumor  be  has  to 
treat,  and  is  ready  to  commence  his  course,  he  should,  as  a  principal 
point,  direct  his  attention  to  the  state  of  the  viscera.  There  frequently 
exists  so  intimate  a  connection  between  white  swellings  and  affections  of 
the  internal  organs,  that  if  the  internal  disease  becomes  worse,  the  white 
swelling  disappears,  so  as  sometimes  not  even  to  leave  any  anatomical 
trace  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  tumor  be  treated  separately,  the 
state  of  the  viscus  gets  worse,  so  as  to  endanger  the  patient's  life,  while 
that  of  the  swelling  improves.  Nay,  more  ;  we  have  often  examined  the 
viscera  with  care,  and  having  found  them  sound,  commenced  the  treat- 
ment of  a  white  swelling,  but  the  6rst  sfep  towards  its  cure  has  been  the 
signal  for  the  development  of  some  visceral  affection,  either  because  the 
latter  pre-existed  in  a  latent  state,  or  arose  suddenly  and  the  two  diseases 
balanced  one  another,  the  first  advancing  as  the  second  receded,  and 
vice  versa.  Hence  results  the  important  precept  not  to  attack  a  white 
swelling  without  being  assured  of  the  healthy  state  of  the  viscera  ;  and 
should  any  internal  disease  pre-exist,  or  become  developed  during  the. 
treatment,  suspend  evervthing  until  this  dangerous  complication  has  com- 
pletely disappeared.  .  It  we  found  the  swelling  decrease  in  proportion  ^ 
the  other  affection  got  worse,  it  might  be  prudent  even  to  excite  a  certpi^ 
degre^  of  ^inflammation  in  the  joint,  and  establish  it  there  until  the  car.e 
of  the  internal  organ  becotqes  conipj^te. 

W^^enjo^ne  w^s  ,fir^^*e^npioyed  in  the  treatment  of  white  swelling,  it 
was  pretended  ^thl^t  jthe  liew  medicine  rendered  every  other  precaution 
useless,  and  that  the  patient  might  continue  to  walk  as  usual.  We  expe- 
rimenfed  this  method,  and  accidents  were  in  consequence  developed, 
evidently  under  the  influence. of  exercise.  But  without  advising  the  pa- 
tient to  walk  about,  may  we  not  at  least  communicate  some  gentle  motion 
to  the  limb,  in  cases  where  anchylosis  is  to  be  apprehended  ?  The  an- 
swer to  this  is  easy,  and  its  principle  readily  conceived.  When  neither 
pain  nor  inflammation  exists,  moderate  motion  brings  no  inconvenience. 
Should  a  slight  degree  of  inflammation  exist,  the  surgeon  must  be  content 
to  communicate,  once  a  day,  some  gentle  movement  to  the  injured  limb  ; 
but  when  any  attempt  at  motion  gives  rise  to  excessive  pain,  &c.  we 
must  refrain  altogetl^er  ;  the  patient  can  hope  for  nothing  better  than  an- 
chylosisi  This  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  conduct  which  the  surgeon 
should  pursue  when  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  anchylosis  has  been 
once  foreseen,  for  when  the  latter  accident  is  complete  and  irremediable, 
23 
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it  is  at  least  advisable  that  the  fixed  position  of  the  limb  should  brieg  with 
it  the  smallest  inconvenience  possible  ;  and  if  the  anchylosis  were  fake, 
the  injured  limb  is  the  ndorc  readily  restored,  and  the  less  it  deviates  from 
its  natural  position.  When  the  tumor  occupies  the  elbow-joint,  the  fore- 
arm should  be  demiflexed.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  lower  extremity 
\e  affected,  the  leg  should  be  kept  perfectly  straight ;  indeed  it  might  be 
even  advantageous  to  fix  the  whole  lower  extremity  with  a  proper  appa- 
ratus. You  must  not  imagine  that  this  continued  state  of  exteosioo  is 
very  painful,  for  we  have  often  employed  it  without  any  inconvenience. 

If  the  practice  we  have  alluded  to  were  more  generally  employed,  you 
would  not  see  so  many  patients,  after  having  been  cured,  compelled  to 
drag  after  them  a  limb  in  a  state  of  demiflexion,  which  is  not  only  use- 
less, but  even  an  inconvenience,  from  the  various  shocks  to  which  it  is 
exposed.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  limb  were  fixed  in  a  splint  io  cases 
of  coxal^ia,  we  should  avoid  that  enormous  shortening  of  the  extremity 
which  it  IS  so  difficult  to  remedy.  Finally,  a  precaution  of  great  utility 
to  enable  tis  to  observe  with  exactitude  the  effects  of  the  tfeatment,  is  to 
surround  the  tumor  with  three  dark  lines  traced  by  means  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  ;  one  above,  the  other  below,  and  a  third  embracing  its  great 
circumference.  The  size  of  the  limb  may  be  taken  along  each  of  these 
three  lines  with  a  piece  of  ribbon,  and  this  manoeuvre  repeated  every  ten 
or  fifteen  days  indicates  precisely  any  variation  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
tumor. 

The  preliminaries  being  thus  arranged,  the  surgeon  should  commence 
by  attacking  inflammation  where  it  exists.  This  is  what  constitutes  for 
us  white  swelling  in  the  acute  stage.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence 
to  study  the  character  of  this  inflammation  ;  it  is  generally  of  long  stand* 
ing,  and  exists  in  tissues  already  altered  ;  hence  we  cannot  expect  to  re- 
solve it  as  readily  as  a  healthy  phlegmonous  inflammation.  Besides,  the 
constitution  of  the  patient,  generally  weakened  by  the  effects  of  pain  or  a 
constitutional  vice,  does  not  permit  us  to  employ  sanguineous  emissions 
to  any  great  extent ;  we  must  spare  the  patient's  strength,  if  we  wish  to 
preserve  the  power  of  recurring  again  and  again  to  these  means.  When 
the  patient  is  robust,  and  the  inflammation  severe,  we  may  commence  by 
the  application  of  fifty  leeches.  Under  any  other  circumstances  we  do 
not  apply  more  than  thirty,  and  often  not  above  fifteen.  Tliey 
should  not  be  put  immediately  on  the  tumor,  lest  the  irritation  of  the  bite 
should  be  propagated  to  the  interior,  and  thus  hasten  its  degeneration  ; 
they  must  be  applied  all  round,  at  one  or  two  inches  from  one  another, 
and  after  this  first  application  the  result  must  be  studied  with  care.  Some- 
times the  inflammation  begins  to  decrease  on  the  instant,  and  as  long  as 
this  favorable  circumstance  continues  it  is  not  to  be  disturbed.  In  other 
cases  the  inflammation  remains  stationary,  or  becomes  more  acute,  and 
here  it  will  be  proper  to  prescribe  about  twenty  leeches  two  days  after 
the  first  set.  We  admit  only  one  exception  to  this  general  rule,  vis. 
when  the  patient  is  weak,  the  pulse  small  and  depressed  ;  in  such  case 
tve  give  the  patient  lime  to  recover  his  strength,  and  we  confine  ourselves 
to  the  use  of  local  baths  and  cataplasms.  The  former  remedy  has  often 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  volume  of  the  tumor,  but  this  augmentation  of 
sise  is  only  momentar}',  and  hence  little  alarming.   After  local  bk>adletlii^ 
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we  prescribe  narcotic?,  applied  along  fhe  inner  surface  of  the  limb  ;  the 
regimen  must  be  strict,  indeed  it  is  right  for  the  patient  to  live  a  good 
deal  at  the  expense  of  his  own  flesh.  I 

Such  is  the  course  of  treatment  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  constantly 
employing  wiih  various  success.  Sometimes  every  vestige  of  inflamma- 
tion was  dissipated  in  five  or  six  weeks  ;  but  more  than  once  we  have 
seen  it  break  out  with  increased  force  at  the  very  moment  we  thought  It 
exiinguiihed,  require  a  new  series  of  treatment,  and  persist  for  three  or 
even  six  months  ;  finally,  in  one  case  we  had  to  combat  the  acute  stage 
during  fourteen  months  :  and  it  was  only  at  the  expiration  of  this  long 
period  that  we  were  able  to  employ  excitants.  In  twenty-two  months 
the  cure  was  complete. 

Hitherto  we  have  supposed  the  surgeon  to  have  been  called  to  a  case 
of  white  swelling  which  has  presented  manifest  symptoms  of  inflammation  ; 
but  if  these  symptoms  are  absent  from  the  very  beginning,  should  we 
trust  to  appearances,  and  have  recourse  to  excitants,  the  treatment  proper 
in  the  chronic  stage  ?  We  hove  already  seen  that  the  inflammation  may 
be  latent,  and  then  excitants  would  certainly  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief : 
it  is  more  prudent  to  commence  with  one  or  two  applications  of  leeches, 
in  order  to  avoid  all  chance  of  accident.  Even  when  the  acute  stage, 
combated  vigorously,  no  longer  exhibits  any  symptom,  we  must  not  be 
too  hasty  in  our  employment  of  excitants  ;  these  might  bring  back  the 
inflammation  in  tissues  already  too  much  under  its  influence  ;  hence  we 
should  rather  give  the  patient  a  little  rest,  and  allow  him  an  interval  of 
eight  or  ten  days,  when  a  course  of  treatment  quite  diflferent  from  the 
former  may  be  commenced. 

The  means  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  dissipating 
the  chronic  engorgement  that  constitutes  the  while  swelling,  are  very  nu- 
merous. We  shall  now  examine  the  most  eflicacious,  study  the  manner 
in  which  each  acts,  and  point  out  how  each  sliould  be  employed,  or,  in 
other  words,  explain  the  indications  by  which  our  practice  has  been  guid- 
ed. We  would  place  in  the  first  rank  local  bloodletting  moderately  em- 
ployed. Like  all  other  agents  in  medicine,  this  remedy  acts  differently 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  emplo3'ed.  Thus,  in  order 
to  determine  congestion  towards  the  utems,  and  bring  on  the  menstrual 
discharge,  we  apply  advantageously  a  small  number  of  leeches,  or  employ 
a  small  bleeding  from  the  foot  :  while,  to  combat  congestion  of  the  peri- 
toneum, we  bleed  largely  from  the  system,  and  apply  a  considerable 
number  of  leeches.  Everybody  knows  that  a  few  leeches  often  deter* 
mine  erysipelas,  which  very  seldom  takes  place  when  they  are  employed 
in  numbers.  Experience  also  proves  that  according  to  the  number  of 
leeches  applied  to  a  white  swelling,  in  the  acute  stage,  we  can  generally 
augment  or  diminish  the  pain  as  it  were  at  will.  When  the  inflammation 
exists  in  a  chronic  form,  we  prescribe  from  four  to  ten  leeches,  according 
to  the  patient's  strenstb,  with  the  essential  precaution  of  arresting  the 
hemorrhage  from  the  bites  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  in  order  to  render 
the  congestion  more  sure.  The  result  of  such  application  is  various  : 
sometimes  no  eflTect  is  produced  for  the  first  few  days  ;  but  we  must  wait 
four  or  fir#  days  before  we  pass  any  definitive  judement,  and  then  return 
to  the  charge,     in  tome  cases  the  tumor  diminishes  wai  softens  on  the 
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day  following  the  detraction  of  blood  ;  in  others,  on  the  contrary,  it  aug- 
ments hair  an  inch  or  even  more  in  circumference.  This  latter  pheno* 
menon,  on  the  nature  of  n hich  the  patient  must  be  tranquillized,  is  in  ge- 
neral favorable,  and  shows  an  energetic  modi6cation  in  the  vitality  of  the 
tumor.  The  tumefaction  commonly  subsides  in  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  it  continues  diminishing  progressively  for  eight  or  ten 
days  together.  It  is  also  a  favorable  circumstance  when  the  leeches  pro- 
duce an  erysipelatous  blush  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  which  does  not 
last  for  any  length  of  time,  and  aids  considerably  the  resolution.  In 
some  patients  a  slight  oedema  may  come  on,  which,  however,  soon  goes 
oflT,  or  is  easily  dissipated  by  compres'sion.  In  other  cases,  finally,  we 
have  seen  a  very  intense  erysipelas  develop  itself ;  here  the  wished-for 
effect  is  exceeded,  and  we  must  combat  this  new  inflammation  by  thirty 
or  forty  leeches  more.  We  have  said  that  when  the  leeches  do  not  pro- 
duce any  change  after  four  or  five  days,  we  proceed  to  a  fresh  applica- 
tion :  but  we  must  not  obstinately  employ  this  remedy  without  good  re- 
sults ;  and  if,  after  several  trials,  it  fails,  we  must  then  turn  to  another. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  amendment  is  clear,  we  must  repeat  the 
abstraction  of  blood  :  but  here  again  there  is  a  rule  to  be  followed  :  thus, 
so  long  as  the  affection  goes  on  well,  we  must  not  trouble  ihe  progress 
of  resolution  by  any  unseasonable  stimulants.  We  wait  until  things  be- 
come stationary  ;  and  when  one  or  two  days  have  passed  over  without 
any  progress  being  made,  it  is  time  to  have  recourse  to  new  applications. 
The  first  abstractions  of  blood  are  generally  followed  by  highly  advanta- 
geous results  ;  but  this  means  becomes  worn  out,  and  at  length  produces 
no  effect  whatever  :  we  then  choose  another  remedy,  which  is  in  turn 
worn  out,  and  may  afterwards  return  to  the  leeches,  whose  application  is 
DOW  accompanied  with  its  wonted  good  effects.  We  should,  however, 
point  out  some  cases  in  which  leeches  may  produce  unfavorabfe  results.  We 
should  abstain  from  applying  them  to  females  during  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge, or  even  six  or  eight  days  before  and  a  day  after.  In  patients 
disposed  to  apoplexy,  or  attacked  with  some  affection  of  the  thoracic 
viscera,  bloodletting  is  not  proper  when  the  tumor  is  situated  on  the  upper 
extremity  ;  it  is  equally  contra-indicated  in  white  swelling  of  the  lower 
extremity  when  the  female  is  pregnant,  or  when  she  is  affected  with  sub- 
inflammation  of  the  uterus. 

The  most  powerful  resolvent  next  to  sanguineous  emissions  is,  without 
doubt,  compression.  Its  good  effects  are  so  incontestable,  that  many 
practitioners  advise  it  indifferently  in  all  cases  of  white  swelling.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  they  have  been  successful,  particularly  in  chronio 
cases  ;  but  when  the  disease  is  acute,  compression,  like  any  other  exci- 
tant, may  give  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  injury.  We  have  made  the  trial  in 
this  hospital,  and  been  compelled  to  abandon  it.  This,  gentlemen,  is 
easily  conceived,  for  when  compression  becomes  painful,  even  in  the 
chronic  stage,  what  must  be  its  effect  on  a  part  still  laboring  under  in- 
flammation ?  Compression  is  not  so  efficacious  when  the  tumor  is  hard; 
but  when,  under  the  influence  of  other  means,  softening  once  begins, 
when  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  appears  merely  infiltrated  and  oede- 
matous,  then  its  beneficial  effects  are  best  witnessed.  But  to  produce  all 
the  advantage  of  which  it  is  capable,  we  should  know  bow  to  manage  it 
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well,  and  hence  it  may  be  useful  to  speak  a  few  words  on  the  method  of 
applying  it.  Like  every  other  therapeutic  agent,  compression  ought  to 
be  dosed  (pardon  the  expression),  if  we  would  not  depress  or  miss  the 
object  for  which  it  is  employed.  To  give  you  an  analogy  which  every 
one  wilt  understand,  the  ophthalmic  ointment  of  Desault  often  aggravates 
the  inflammation  of  the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  which,  on  the  contrary,  it 
appeases  when  mixed  with  three  parts  of  cerate.  In  the  same  way,  com- 
pression, moderately  employed,  answers  very  well  in  a  case  where  a 
stronger  compression  would  spoil  everything,  and  vice  versa,  MVe  dis- 
tinguish five  degrees,  or,  to  employ  the  word  that  best  expresses  our 
idea,  five  doses  of  compression.  The  feeblest  is  represented  by  a  simple 
bandage.  In  the  second  we  add  cones  of  agaric,  two  inches  high,  as  a 
mean  by  which  the  tumor  is  covered,  and  which  are  maintained  by  circles 
of  the  bandage.  If  the  tumors  be  moveable,  as  we  sometimes  see  them 
on  the  sides  of  a  joint,  we  surround  the  base  of  the  tumor  with  a  ring, 
more  or  less  thick,  of  aearic,  maintained  by  a  bandaee,  and  then  apply 
in  the  centre  the  cone  of  agaric  destined  to  act  directly  on  the  tumor. 

The  third  dose  is  given  with  graduated  compresses,  which  are  harder 
than  the  agaric,  and  compress  more  firmly.  A  degree  above  this  is  ob- 
tained with  splints,  or  pieces  of  metal  enveloped  in  linen.  Finally,  the 
fifth  and  last  degree  is  malaxation^  which  consists  in  kneading  the  tumor 
strongly  until  we  have  developed  some  pain,  and  then  compressing  it  with 
cones  of  agaric.  The  next  day,  if  the  irritation  persists,  it  is  a  proof 
that  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  has  been  awakened,  and  in  most  cases  a 
notable  diminution  supervenes  :  we  now  have  the  amelioration  go  on  tran- 
quilly, and  have  again  recourse  to  malaxation^  when  it  comes  to  a  stop. 

As  you  may  readily  conceive,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 
to  determine  the  exact  degree  of  compression  that  should  be  employed. 
In  general  it  is  proper  to^conmience  with  the  lowest  degree  ;  we  may 
afterwards  augment  it  according  to  the  effect  produced.  This  precaution 
is  peculiarly  essential  where  we  have  to  treat  a  joint  recently  attacked  by 
inflammation,  and  where  we  fear  to  reproduce  it.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  to  combat  one  of  those  swellings  hard  as  wood,  which  are  met 
with  most  commonly  about  the  wrist-joint  as  a  consequence  of  external 
violence,  we  may  commence  with  the  fourth  or  fifth  degree  in  the  first 
instance.  We  have  seen  a  tumor  at  least  two  inches  in  thickness,  occu- 
pying the  whole  external  side  of  the  knee-joint,  dissipated  by  malaxation  ; 
the  other  degrees  of  pressure,  after  having  produced  some  trifling  benefit, 
bad  remained  altogether  inefficacious.  Whatever  degree  of  pressure  we 
may  think  fit  to  employ,  it  is  necessary  in  all  cases  to  roll  a  bandage  from 
the  point  of  the  extremity  up  to  the  tumor,  in  order  to  avoid  the  infiltra- 
tion which  it  would  not  otherwise  fail  to  produce.  The  compression 
must  not  only  bear  upon  the  engorged  points,  but,  on  an  average,  should 
extend  two  inches  above  and  below  them  ;  the  vessels  passing  to  the 
tumor  are  thus  compressed,  and  the  afflux  of  fluids  is  diminished.  Fi- 
nally, the  compression  should  be  renewed  every  twenty-four  hours,  both 
because  this  lapse  of  time  is  suflicient  for  the  relaxation  of  the  bandage, 
especially  when  the  tumor  diminishes,  and  also  to  give  the  part  some 
repose,  which  feels  more  sensibly  the  effects  of  the  remedy  if  suspended 
daily  for  about  half  an  hour.     The  action  of  pressure,  like  other  agente, 
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wears  out,  and  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  it  produces  no  eflerts  ;  ^e 
must  then  have  recourse  to  other  means.  If.  however,  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  cured  the  tumor  by  pressure  alone,  we  must  still  continue 
its  use  for  some  time,  gradually  diminishing  the  force,  until  we  arrive  at 
the  simple  circular  bandage.  The  medicinal  agent,  praperly  so  called, 
will  furnish  matter  for  a  second  lecture. — Lancet, 


FOREIGN  BODIES  INTRODUCED  INTO  THE  RECTUM, 

A  VER7  interesting  case  of  this  kind  has  been  recently  reported  by 
M.  Thiandi^re,  the  leading  particulars  of  which  we  shall  select. 

Isidore  Chevais,  aged  22,  with  the  object  of  overcoming  an  obstinate 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  introduced  into  his  rectum  a  forked  oak  stick 
of  the  following  dimensions:  the  longer  branch  was  five  inches;  the 
other  was  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  imluding  the  large  end  by 
which  the  two  were  united.  At  their  point  of  union,  they  were  separa- 
ted by  the  space  of  an  inch,  while  the  greatest  distance  between  them 
.was  two  inches.  The  diameter  of  the  bram  hes  was  four  lines  ;  that  of 
the  large  end  which  united  them,  half  an  inch.  It  was  introduced  with 
the  large  end  foremost,  and  when  the  sliorter  prong  had  entered  the  rec- 
tum, the  individual  made  an  effort  to  scoop  out  the  indurated  fteces.  His 
efforts,  liowever,  proved  una% ailing,  and  he  was  compelled  to  desist  on 
accoimt  of  extreme  pain.  When  he  attempted  to  withdraw  the  wooden 
crotchet  he  found  it  impossible  to  succeed,  and  adopted  the  singular 
alternative  of  forcing  the  whole  of  it  into  the  rectum,  under  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  would  be  consumed  with  the  alimeius.  Tormented  by  horri- 
ble pains  of  the  atidomen,  difficulty  of  voidin«;  urine,  and  great  disturb- 
ance of  the  digestive  function  ;  overwhelmed  besides  with  despair,  and 
Dot  daring  to  apprize  his  parents  of  his  situation,  be  lived  in  constant  fear 
of  taking  food,  betook  himself  to  solitude,  and  anxiously  hoped  that  the 
cause  of  his  sufferings  would  be  passed  by  stool.  Finally  vanquished 
by  his  torments,  he  determined  to  seek  professional  aid.  M.  Thiandi^re, 
on  making  an  examination,  readily  detected  the  presence  of  the  foreign 
body,  but  it  was  so  high  that  he  could  barely  touch  its  lower  end  with 
the  tip  of  the  index  6uger.  He  could  neither  ascertain  its  size  nor  the 
position  it  occupied  in  the  intestine.  He  obtained  satisfactory  informa- 
tion from  the  patient  relative  to  the  first  point,  by  requiring  him  to  pro- 
vide a  second  crotchet  of  the  same  kind,  and  ascertained  from  him  be- 
sides, the  direction  in  which  it  had  been  introduced.  An  attempt  was 
first  made  to  extract  it  by  means  of  forceps  passed  up  through  a  specu- 
lum, but  finding  that  by  this  means  the  lower  end  of  the  long  branch  only 
could  be  reached,  it  was  determined,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  extract  it  by  seizing  upon  that.  He  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning 
the  patient  to  his  fate,  when  the  thought  occurred  to  him  to  lays  aside  all 
instruments,  and  trust  to  the  hand  alone.  After  washing  out  the  rectum 
by  an  enema,  the  patient  was  placed  with  his  hands  resting  on  a  chair, 
bis  breech  slightly  elevated,  and  the  legs  separated.  The  fingers,  previ- 
ously oiled,  were  cautiously  introduced  one  by  one,  until  the  whole  enter- 
ed ttte  rectum,  when  passing  the  index  finger  forward^  and  using  tbd 
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long  branch  of  the  crotchet  as  a  conductor,  he  reached  its  point  of  union 
with  ihe  shorter  one.  He  then  searched  for  the  position  of  the  small 
branch,  and  succeeded,  with  some  difficuhy,  by  seizing  it  wilh  the  mid- 
dle 6nger,  and  disengaging  it  from  the  fold  of  the  rectum,  in  which  it  had 
become  lodged.  He  finally  managed,  by  passing  his  6nger  around  the 
two  prongs,  to  compress  them  towards  each  other,  so  as  to  include  them 
in  his  hand,  by  which  the  rectum  was  protected  from  injury,  and  in  this 
way  succeeded  in  extracting  it  entire. 

A  second  enema  was  thrown  up,  the  ordinary  precautions  against  in- 
flammation enjoined,  and  the  individual  regained  his  health  without  suffer- 
ing any  other  inconvenience  than  what  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  preternatural  dilatation  of  the  rectum. 

A  surgeon  who  had  been  previously  consulted  in  the  case,  proposed 
to  divide  the  branches  of  the  crotchet  by  means  of  strong  cutting  for- 
ceps ;  but  M.  Thiandi6re  thinks  the  operation  would  have  been  im- 
practicable. 

Several  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  foreign  bodies  of  various 
kinds  have  been  introduced  into  the  rectum,  chiefly  with  the  design  of 
overcoming  constipation.  A  monk  introduced  a  bottle  containing  Hun- 
gary water,  for  tl/is  purpose,  through  the  cork  of  which  a  small  aperture 
was  made,  to  allow  the  fluid  to  flow  into  the  rectum.  After  using  vari- 
ous means  to  extract  it  without  success,  it  was  finally  withdrawn  by  the 
small  hand  of  a  child.  Desault  extracted  a  porcelain  jelly  cup,  which 
had  been  introduced  about  eight  days  previously.  It  was  of  a  conical 
shape,  and  about  three  imbes  in  length.  It  was  extracted  by  breaking 
it  into  fragments,  and  withdrawing  the  pieces  separately.  Saucerotie 
extracted  a  wooden  peg,  three  inches  long  and  two  in  diameter,  by  intro- 
ducing the  finger  into  the  rectum  to  confine  the  foreign  body,  while  the 
point  of  a  sharp  corkscrew  was  inserted  into  it.  Forceps  and  other 
means  had  been  before  tried  without  success.  Marchetti  was  called  to 
extract  a  hog^s  tail  which  had  been  introduced  with  the  large  end  fore- 
most, the  hairs  having  been  previously  slightly  clipped,  in  order  to  render 
them  more  rigid  and  irritating;.  As  they  resisted  all  attempts  to  withdraw 
it,  he  provided  a  canula  of  the  proper  dimensions,  and  after  having  se- 
cured the  end  of  the  tail  which  projected  from  the  anus  by  means  of  a 
strong  waxed  thread,  he  passed  it  through  the  instrument,  and  slid  the 
latter  upwards  into  the  rectum  so  as  to  include  the  foreign  body,  which 
was  thus  easily  extricated.  M.  Tuffet  reports  the  case  of  an  individual, 
who  introduced  a  large  snufF  box  of  nearly  a  cylindrical  shape,  which 
was  extiirated  with  great  difliciilty.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  same  per- 
son afterwards  introduced  a  wooden  goblet,  which,  as  it  could  not  be 
extracted,  finally  destroyed  his  life.  The  same  gentleman  reports  the 
case  of  another  individual,  who  introduced  a  wine  glass  into  the  rectum, 
which  bee  ame  broken  and  caused  profuse  hemonhage  ;  the  fragments 
were  extracted  by  uieans  of  forceps.  On  a  subsiequent  occasion,  he  in- 
serted a  glass  bottle,  which  occasioning  great  pain,  the  thought  occurred 
to  him  to  break  it  into  fragments  and  extract  the  pieces.  To  ac- 
complish this,  he  |)assed  into  the  rectum  the  handle  of  a  common  6re 
shovel.  Considerable  hemorrhage  followed  ;  but  the  fragments  were 
extracted,  and  no  bad  coDaequeoces  ensued.     A  peasant  who  was  affect- 
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ed  with  constipation  of  the  bowels,  attempted  to  remedy  the  eyil  by  in- 
troducing a  small  stick  into  the  rectum.  It  was  carried  up  by  the  anti- 
peristaltic motion  of  the  intestine  ;  but  again  descended,  and  was  extract- 
ed by  Scarpa,  by  means  of  forceps  and  a  catheter  containing  a  leaden 
stilette.  A  weaver,  who  had  heard  of  suppositories  for  the  relief  of 
constipation,  introduced  his  shuttle  into  the  rectum,  containing  its  roll  of 
yarn. — BuL  Gen.  de  Therapeutique, — JV*.  A.  Archives, 


MEDICAL    CASES. 

FROM    THE    MEMOIRS    OF    JAMES    JACKSON,    JR.    M.D. 

Organic  Disease  of  Stomach, 
Jan.  26, 1830. — Emmanuel  Joseph,  a  Portuguese,  st.  44,  entered  the 
Massachusetts  Oeneral  Hospital  on  the  18tb.  He  had  formerly  been  a 
sailor,  but  for  the  last  few  years  had  worked  on  one  of  the  wharves  in 
the  city,  and  was  apparently  a  man  of  good  habits.  He  had  been  well, 
according  to  his  own  account  and  that  of  his  fellow-boarders,  till  within 
about  three  weeks  ;  at  that  time,  being  troubled  at  his  stomach,  he  took 
an  antimonial  emetic,  which  operated  very  severely  ;  this  he  followed 
in  a  day  or  two  with  a  cathartic  of  senna  and  salts.  When  be  entered 
the  hospital,  he  had  a  constant  vomiting,  without  constipation,  and  some 
colic  pains,  not  very  severe.  At  the  &rst  visit,  from  his  description  of 
bis  sufferings,  the  physician  suspected  the  existence  of  some  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach.  He  was  treated  with  cathartics,  which  he  did  not 
for  a  time  retain  on  his  stomach ;  however,  these  with  enemata  were 
persevered  in,  and  about  the  fifth  day  he  was  reported  to  have  had  copi- 
ous discharges  of  an  unequivocally  fecal  character.  This  had  before 
been  doubtful.  Extreme  thirst  (he  once  drank  his  own  urine),  vomit- 
ing, distressing  feeling  about  the  epigastrium,  and  great  coldness  in  these 
parts  for  the  last  few  days  at  least,  were  the  most  prominent'  symptoms. 
The  abdomen,  instead  of  being  distended,  was  much  sunken  and  flat,  and 
its  parietes  very  rigid.  Generally,  there  was  great  prostration  of  strength, 
great  emaciation,  very  marked  lividity  of  the  skin,  and  a  low  feeble  pulse, 
somewhat  varying  in  frequency.  Attempts  were  made  to  support  and  re- 
vive him  from  this  state,  with  stimulants, — brandy,  etc.,  but  in  vain. 
These  seemed  to  alleviate  his  sufferings,  by  allaying  somewhat  his  ex- 
treme thirst,  and,  in  a  degree,  overcoming  his  acute  sensations  of  inter- 
nal coldness ;  but  his  disease  was  such  as  not  to  be  lioed  throughj  and 
•Stimulants  were  of  no  avail. 

Autopsy. 

The  abdomen  only  was  opened.  The-  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach 
was  extremely  corrugated,  presenting  a  very  peculiar  aspect.  The 
pyloric  orifice  was  aunost  entirely  obliterated  ;  there  being  a  scirrhous 
tumor,  or  scirrhous  deposit,  very  hard  and  firm,  between  the  mucous  and 
peritoneal  coats  of  this  organ.  The  disease  extended  just  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  duodenum.  Two  spots  within  the  mucous  mem- 
brane were  much  reddened,  very  evidently  in  a  state  of  inflammation  ; 
there  was  a  small  quantity  of  thick  mucus,  and  a  little  purulent  matter, 
upon  the  internal  mucous  surface  of  this  tumor.    In  many  parts  of  the 
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small  intestines,  in  the  csBcum,  and,  perhaps  six  inches  up  the  colon,  the 
mucous  membrane  was  in  a  state  of  i)igb  inOammation,  but  in  no  part  had 
it  advanced  to  ulceration.  This  surface  presented  a  very  beautiful  crim- 
son color,  such  as  1  have  never  before  seen  ;  but  this  examination  being 
made  before  the  body  was  cold,  much  sooner  after  death  ihan»I  had  ever 
before  witnessed,  I  cannot  say  how  much  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  that 
circumstance.  The  spleen  was  very  small,  not  a  third  part  its  usual  size. 
Remark. — The  circumstance  of  the  long  existence  of  this  disease, 
which  must  have  taken  a  long  time  for  its  formation,  without  any  distur- 
bance to  the  patient,  is  quite  worthy  of  observation,  although  by  no 
means  new. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
Dear  Sir, — In  your  editorial  article  of  the  current  week,  I  perceive 
your  pages  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Popular  Lectures  on 
Tight  Lacing.  As  these  lectures  were  delivered  by  a  member  of  our 
own  profession,  the  subject  fairly  falls  within  the  province  of  a  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  and,  if  properly  discussed,  must  lead  to  conclusions 
of  consequence  both  to  our  profession  and  to  community.  As  I  profess 
to  feel  something  else  than  indifference  towards  both  these  classes,  I  beg 
leave  to  join  you  in  the  discussion,  and,  if  possible,  assist  in  coming  to  a 
correct  position 

ON    THE   EXPEDIENCY   OF    POPULAR    LECTURES   ON    HEALTH   BY 

PHYSICIANS. 

The  practice  of  physicians'  delivering  discourses  on  health  to  popular 
assemblies  has  two  aspects  :  1st.  Would  it  increase  the  usefulness  and 
respectability  of  the  profession  ?  2d.  Would  it  be  a  beneBt  to  the 
public  f 

On  the  Grst  of  these  questions,  it  seems  difficult  to  ascertain  what  is 
the  opinion  of  medical  men  through  the  country.  For,  what  medium 
have  physicians  of  knowing  the  general  opinion  of  their  brethren  ?  They 
never  migrate — never  intervisit.  Lawyers  have  their  courts  ;  and  there 
they  have  free  and  unlimited  intercourse.  Daily  contact  for  several 
weeks  in  a  year  at  the  same  table  or  on  the  same  public  arena  of  debate 
would  not  merely  assimilate  our  brethren  in  sentiment,  but  remove  jeal- 
ousy, explain  misunderstandings  and  soften  many  hostile  feelings.  But 
the  medical  practitioner  can  neither  attend  courts  nor  prolonged  conven- 
tions ;  but  must  forego  all  intercourse  abroad,  and  submit  to  spend  his 
life  at  home  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible.  Can  he  correspond  by 
letter  }  Everything  prevents  it.  Can  monthly  or  quarterly  journals  as- 
similate us  in  sentiment  f  In  some  measure  they  undoubtedly  have  done. 
But  how  slow  the  approximation  of  opinions  that  are  exchanged  through 
journals  once  in  two  or  six  months.  Your  own  weekly  Journal,  Mr. 
Editor,  offers  the  best  medium  that  I  know  of,  though  a  very  imperfect 
one,  of  becoming  acquainted  on  what  may  be  called  matters  of  taste  and 
propriety  in  our  professioQ. 

JBut  I  leave  this  digression.     It  appears  to  me  highly  probable  that 
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many  of  our  members  believe  that  our  respectability  bas  not  been  in- 
creased by  the  attemfits  that  have  hitherto  been  made  to  enlighten  the 
public  in  the  principles  of  hygeia  by  oral  communications.  In  this  sen- 
timent, there  can  be  no  doubt  you  fully  concur,  from  tlie  very  unambi- 
guous nature  of  your  late  remarks  respecting  a  gentleman  who  stands  high 
in  the  medical  ranks  of  New  England. 

Whether  this  belief  is  founded  on  fact  or  prejudice,  it  has  not  come 
into  existence  without  cause.  For,  Sir,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  com- 
munity who  is  more  completely  chained  to  his  post  by  a  continuity  of 
varying  causes,  known  only  to  the  physician,  than  the  medical  man. 
Human  life  is  too  precious  to  be  intrusted  to  the  management  of  one  who 
has  not  already  demonstrated  his  capacities  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick. 
This  is  right  in  our  employers,  and  is  as  we  should  do.  Hence  every 
man  who  has  gone  through  the  gradations  of  his  profession  and  secured 
the  confidence  of  his  employers,  has  too  feeling  a  remembrance  of  ilie 
toils  and  mortifications  by  which  he  reached  the  post,  to  relinquish  it  for 
a  condition  which,  in  its  nature,  has  any  contingency. 

In  pursuing  his  own  vocation  he  has  iost  that  versatility  which  is  indis- 

Sensable,  in  this  bustling  age,  to  fit  him  for  another  :  and  this  explains, 
fr.  Editor,  why  we  so  often  hear  physicians  groaning  over  the  miseries 
of  their  calling  without  the  pner«:y  to  decide  on  another.  Is  it  not  noto- 
rious that  the  stream  on  which  we  have  embarked  is  very  sure,  notwith- 
standing its  eddies,  currents  or  counter-currents,  to  keep  all  the  craft  on 
its  bosom  till  the  employments  ol  time  have  ceased  ! 

This  being  the  case,  when  a  physician  comes  into  our  city  or  village, 
and  proposes  to  enlighten  our  employers  on  the  subject  of  health,  is  not 
such  the  misery  of  our  profession  that  we  set  him  down  at  once  as  a  man 
out  of  business  at  home,  an  unlucky  comet  wandering  from  his  orbit  ? 
In  this  prejudice,  for  we  can  call  it  nothing  else,  we  are  confirmed  by 
the  character  of  such  as  have  hitherto  made  their  appearance  among  us, 
pariicidarly  those  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  And  it  certainly 
dots  need  some  degree  of  disinterestedness  to  welcome  the  stranger  who 
has  come  to  teach  our  friends  how  they  may  learn  to  live  more  indepen- 
dently of  our  assistance.  From  these  and  other  considerations  which 
time  does  not  permit  me  to  notice,  there  may  have  arisen  a  somewhat 
general  impression  among  us,  that  it  is  disreputable  for  one  of  our  num- 
ber to  appear  in  public  as  a  lecturer  even  on  a  subject  connected  with 
his  own  profession. 

I  have  been  led  to  trace  this  analysis  of  my  own  feelings.  Sir,  and 
possibly  of  yours  and  many  oihers,  by  the  very  pointed  reprehensions, 
in  your  last  number,  of  a  gpntieman  whose  influence  both  among  the  phy- 
sicians and  literati  of  N.  England  I  have  supposed  to  be  great.  Sure  I 
am  that  the  conductor  of  a  medical  journal  would  not  have  taken  a  stand 
so  decided  not  only  against  the  business  but  the  agent  of  giving  popular 
lectures  on  heakh,  without  a  deep  conviction  that  evil  of  serious  moment 
was  pending  against  the  profession.  This  alone  would  appear  to  be  a 
valid  reason  in  a  periodical  addressed  only  to  medical  men.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  returns^-does  the  practice  of  delivering  addresses  on  health 
to  promiscuous  audiences  promise  good  or  evil  to  our  fraternity.^  Evil,  ^ 
and  only  evil—- 1  answer,  if  it  diminishes  either  our  usefulness  or  respec- 
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lability  among  our  fellow  citizens.  But  if  it  is  caleolated  to  enhance  our 
character  and  influence  generally,  we  must,  whatever  be  our  notions  of 
taste,  propriety  or  usefulness,  give  up  our  prejudices  and  cheerfully  co- 
operate in  the  double  work  of  advancing  both  the  interest  of  ourselves 
and  of  the  public.  I  therefore  merge  the  6rst  inquiry  above  proposed  in 
the  second,  and  ask  whether  it  will  prove  of  pu^/tc  A^ne^t  for  some  mem- 
bers of  our  fraternity  occasionally  to  step  out  of  the  coiimion  routine  of 
his  engagements,  and  endeavor  to  correct  abuses  with  regard  to  healih 
and  life  into  which  the  conmiunity  may  have  fallen  ? 

As  to  lectures  on  matters  of  science,  there  is  now  but  one  opinion. 
Tlie  man  who  should  Qp|K)se  these,  whether  on  geology,  history,  school- 
keeping,  astronomy,  phrenology  or  ant i- phrenology — from  the  village 
lyceum  up  to  the  university — would  not  obtain  a  moment's  hearing  in  any 
company.  The  most  brilliant  talents  in  Europe  and  America  are  enlisted 
to  instruct  the  middling  and  lower  classes  in  the  sciences  and  useful  arts. 
Even  impregnable  China  is  about  to  receive  printed  communications  on 
these  subjects  from  British  and  American  philosophers. 

Professor  Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  you  know,  has  received  unbounded 
eclat  and  commendation  for  his  popular  illustrations  of  geology,  in  Flart- 
ford,  Salem,  Lowell,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  Boston.  He  received, 
too,  I  prestmip,  a  solid  compensation  as  he  richly  deserved,  and  no  im* 
potaiinn  was  made,  nt  least  here,  of  ^^  any  sel6.^hness  in  taking  the  hum- 
ble  phtance  of  twenty-Jive  cents  a  head."  But  what  is  there  in  the  nature 
of  things  why  a  parent  should  not  pay  this  pittance  for  himself  and  family 
to  learn  how  to  avoid  exposFng  his  children  to  future  pain  and  suffering 
in  their  physical  education,  as  well  as  for  himself  ami  them  to  learn  what 
is  contained  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  !  Indeed,  Sir,  it  strikes  me  with 
amazement  that  the  public  have  been  so  supine  on  this  subject.  I  know 
full  well  that  I  do  not  speak  invidiously  when  I  say  the  style  both  of 
tin?  language  and  of  the  diagrams,  by  which  the  professor  of  geology 
illustrated  his  subject,  cannot  be  surpassed  in  this  country.  But  what 
are  the  minerals  beneath  our  feet  in  comparison  to  the  attainment  of 
health  and  beauty  by  our  daughters  who,  in  a  few  years,  are  to  entail 
their  diseases  upon  a  coming  generation  !  And  is  it  not  wonderful  that 
when  a  respected  professor  in  medicine  is  willing  to  come  forth — per- 
chance against  the  known  prejudices  of  his  brethren — and  in  a  popular 
manner  hold  up  to  public  view  the  evils  of  a  single  custom  in  fashionable 
life — c%il3  which  are  acknowledged  by  yourself  and  every  medical  man 
— that  we  should  allow  ourselves  to  speak  of  his  perfonnances  as  ^^  itine- 
rant doings,"  *'  undignified  efforts  alike  degrading  to  the  individtial  and 
to  the  profession  at  large  "  ;  and  even  intimate  that  they  must  originate 
from  **  a  hankering  for  notoriety  "  or  "  the  fee  of  two  York  shillings  "  ? 
Let  tis,  I  beg  of  you,  reconsider  the  groimd  of  our  proceeding  ;  and,  if 
the  medical  lecturer  stands  on  ground  as  tenable  as  that  of  other  itinerant 
lecturers,  let  us  have  the  manliness  and  ingenuoustiess  frankly  to  extend 
an  equal  hand  of  support. 

But  you  say  "  there  can  be  no  possible  objection  to  furnishing  females 
with  physiological  works  in  which  they  may  study  their  own  organization." 
Very  true.  And  if  this  b  all  the  better  half  of  creation  are  entitled  to, 
and  all  we,  doctors,  will  allow  them  peaceably  to  have,  then  let  us  pro- 
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^ribe  all  popular  exbibitidns  of  geology,  history,  phrenology,  &c.  and 
shut  theoi  up  at  home. 

But  it  is  said  ^'  females  will  not  regard  the  admonitions  of  physicians  ; 
and  to  lecture  to  ladies  assembled  expressly  for  that  purpose  is  labor 
thrown  away."  I  have  seen  too  much  of  the  despotism  of  fashion  to 
deny  that  there  is  much  force  in  this  declaration.  But  could  you  go  with 
me,  Mr.  Editor,  and  call  on  some  dozen  or  ttventy  matrons  in  this  city, 
you  would  find  a  very  pleasing  exception  to  your  remark  in  the  reformed 
dress  of  themselves  and  daughters,  and  this  the  acknowledged  effect  of  a 
single  lecture  last  January  on  tight  lacing.  I  say  this  from  recent  inquiry, 
and  omit  all  mention  of  the  hundreds  whose  dress  has  been  modified  in 
a  minor  degree. 

^^  But  is  it  possible  there  can  be  any  inordinate  degree  of  hankering 
for  notoriety — or  a  desire  to  be  classed  with  those  who  go  about  doing 
good  for  goodness'  sake  ?  "  Whether  the  gentleman's  hankering  for  no- 
toriety be  ^^  inordinate,"  I  cannot  possibly  decide,  as  I  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  but  once  during  part  of  a  day  he  spent  here  last 
winter.  But  that  he  desires  to  do  good  either  at  home  or  abroad,  I  verily 
believe  ;  and  if,  in  prosecuting  this  desire,  he  meets  with  notoriety  even 
at  the  hands  of  journalists,  I  doubt  not  he  will  receive  it  very  much  as 
other  gentlemen  would  of  his  qualities  of  head  and  heart.  But  suppose 
that  you  or  I  were  already  familiar  with  lecturing  on  anatomy,  and  should 
imbibe  a^deep  and  settled  conviction,  and  one  from  which  we  could  not 
escape,  that  the  tyranny  of  fashion  was  inflicting  evils  of  painful  magni- 
tude upon  the  other  sex — evils  of  which  ihey  could  not  in  general  be 
fully  conscious,  and  that  anatomical  apparatus  and  diagrams  were  exactly 
calculated  to  illustrate  those  evils  and  awake  their  victims  to  an  adequate 
sense  of  their  danger^-the  question  is,  what  should  we  do  ? 

To  leave  our  own  fire-side  and  the  endearments  of  home  for  a  life  of 
wandering,  might  not  appear  so  inviting.  And  the  critics  !  the  critics — 
what  would  they  say  f  And  the  coldness  and  distrust  of  our  brethren, 
which  we  might  possibly  encounter,  how  could  we  bear  them  ?  And 
besides,  could  we  not  do  more  good  by  attending,  in  the  common  routine 
of  our  engagements,  to  individual  cases  of  suflTering  f  By  reasonings  of 
this  nature  we  might  silence  both  our  hankerings  for  notoriety  and  desires 
to  do  good — unless,  perchance,  those  desires  were  bottomed  upon  an 
unshaken  conviction  of  an  accountability  hereafter.  In  that  case.  Sir, 
we  might,  like  Howard,  break  away  from  the  common  walks  of  benevo- 
lence and  dare  to  be  singular. 

But,  after  all,  this  custom  is  not  so  singular.  It  has  been  the  practice 
of  physicians  in  Connecticut  for  several  years  to  go  into  neighboring 
towns  and  collect  people  ^^  by  hundreds  into  churches  and  town  halls — : 
misses,  maids  and  matrons,  old  men  and  boys,"  and  deliver  addresses 
upon  the  physical  and  moral  eflTects  of  alcohol.  Six  or  eight  years  ago, 
I  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  in  one  of  the  churches  in  this  city  a  distin- 
guished medical  gentleman  from  a  neighboring  town — whom  your  State 
has  since  taken  from  us,  whom  your  columns  and  your  pen  have  highly 
and  justly  commended,  and  who  is  a  useful  contributor  to  your  pages 
over  the  signature  of  W. — on  the  wretched  consequences  of  alcohol,  and 
I  love  to  think  of  the  good  be  accomplished  among  us.     Dr.  Silas  Fal- 
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ler,  who  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Connecticut  Retreat  for  the  In- 
sane, and  who  has  reached  his  present  elevation  by  the  general  approba- 
tion of  his  brethren  after  many  years  of  toil  and  clinical  observation,  has 
done  the  same  thing  in  neighboring  towns.  Many  other  physicians  in 
this  State  have  delivered  addresses  on  this  subject  so  intimately  connected 
with  health.  I  could  name  to  you,  had  I  not  already  engrossec|  too  much 
of  your  paper,  a  number  of  distinguished  medical  men  in  other  States, 
and  among  them  several  professors,  who  have  lent  ttieir  example  to  this 
practice  of  giving  popular  lectures  on  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  health. 
It  seems  therefore  too  late  to  call  this  a  ^'  newly  broached  plan,"  unless 
the  novelty  be  predicated  of  those  injuries  to  public  health  only  which 
may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  anatomy. 

One  objection  more  and  I  have  done.  ^^  The  essential  evils  to  which 
the  female  is  predisposed,  having  their  actual  origin  in  the  voluntary  dis- 
tortion she  induces  by  habitually  lacing  her  body  in  stays,  cannot  be 
mentioned — no,  nor  even  adverted  to  by  a  well-bred  professional  gentle- 
man, without  forfeiting  all  claims  to  modesty  and  offending  those  for  whom 
he  pretends  to  be  laboring."  This  objection  is  indeed  a  grave  one, 
and,  if  true,  must  speedily  exclude  the  lecturer  from  all  access  to  the 
well-bred  people  of  New  England.  But,  Sir,  I  do  hope,  and  must  be- 
lieve, that  your  objection  was  founded  on  speculation  in  your  own  edito- 
rial chair,  and  not  from  actual  observation.  I  cannot  of  course  vouch  for 
the  delicacy  with  which  the  gentleman  has  managed  his  lectures  at  the 
north.  But  in  Hartford  and  New  York,  if  we  can  judge  either  from 
numbers  or  respectability,  or  the  testimony  of  many  editors,  he  by  no  . 
means  forfeited  all  claims  to  modesty  or  gave  offence  to  his  hearers. 
Although  there  was  very  short  and  defective  notice  in  this  place,  a  large 
lecture  room  was  Glled  with  gentlemen  and  ladies,  to  say  the  least  as  re- 
spectable as  the  city  affords.  I  remember  he  had  diagrams  and  a  model 
of  the  thorax.  This  model  was  held  up  to  view,  and  the  mechanism  of 
motion,  respiration  and  arterial  circulation  demonstrated  to  the  compre- 
hension of  every  child.  I  remember^  too,  for  I  sat  in  front  of  the  audi- 
ence, the  very  deep  and  visible  impression  of  horror  that  was  made 
throughout  the  room,  when  the  ligature  was  placed  fast  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  thorax,  and  the  motions  of  respiration  attempted  with  the  em- 
barrassment of  this  broad  ribbon  acting  as  a  real  corset.  I  remember 
tlie  universal  applause — uncommon  in  this  city — which  the  lecturer  re- 
ceived, and  not  a  word  respecting  any  indelicacy  did  I  ever  hear  till  it 
appeared  in  the  Journal.  He  received,  on  leaving  the  city  next  morn- 
ing, a  voluntary  testimonial  from  three  of  our  oldest  physicians,  who  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  get  notice  of  the  lecture,  to  the  favorable  tendency  of 
bis  performances.  Since  the  remarks  in  your  last  number,  I  have  con- 
versed with  four  or  five  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  this  city,  all  of  whom,  I 
may  safely  say,  are  known  by  their  writings  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  who  with  one  consent  confirmed  my  own  impressions  res- 
pecting the  delicacy  and  strict  propriety  of  the  lecture. 

But  if  a  lecturer. on  the  female  thorax  commits  necessarily  an  unpar- 
donable breach  of  delicacy  and  decorum,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  in  New  Haven,  who  has  given — not  one  or  two  lectures 
on  the  thorax — ^but  a  course  of  popular  lectures  on  anatomy  to  a  crowded 
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hoase  of  gentlemen  and  ladies !  If  one  lecture  on  the  human  chest 
subjects  a  well-bred,  professional  gentleman  to  a  forfeiture  of  all  claims 
to  modesty,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  New  Haven  professor,  and  what 
with  his  audience,  who  belong  to  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  refined 
cities  of  our  country  ?  As  the  Yankees  have  been  derided  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  for  their  prudery,  and  knowing  as  I  could  not  fail  to  do 
the  supposed  difficulty  there  has  been  here  of  introducing  these  subjects 
to  mixed  audiences,  I  inquired  with  much  interest  of  the  intelligent  and 
refined  lady  who  gave  me  the  information  and  who  attended  the  course, 
whether  anything  occurred  in  the  series  of  his  demonstrations  repugnant 
to  strict  delicacy  or  propriety  ?  Knowing,  as  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
do,  the  scrupulous  regard  paid  to  decorum  by  this  gentleman  in  his  own 
theatre  in  the  medical  college,  I  was  fully  ready  to  accredit  her  testi- 
mony to  the  happy  combination  of  science  and  taste  displayed  in  the 
course. 

And  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  did  feel  much  obliged  to  this  gentle- 
man, who  by  the  way  contrives  to  carry  on  an  extensive  practice  while 
he  lends  his  hand  to  the  promotion  of  academical  and  popular  science, 
that  he  had  successfully  taken  the  lead  in  the  popular  illustrations  of  a 
study  so  intimately  associated  with  the  welfare  of  our  female  seminaries, 
our  daughters  and  our  whole  country.  I  do  most  honestly  believe  that 
this  gentleman  and  the  one  alluded  to  in  your  last  number  are  both  add- 
ing, by  these  popular  addresses,  to  the  solid  reputation  of  their  brethren, 
and  I  cannot  but  hope  and  wish  that  they  and  others  who  may  be  quali- 
fied will  continue  to  diffuse  in  every  suitable  manner,  the  knowledge  of 
the  human  body  in  schools  and  in  popular  assemblies,  till  our  sons  and 
daughters  shall  learn  something  of  their  own  frames  and  of  the  thousand 
evils  that  may  beset  them  from  the  tyranny  of  fashion  and  the  perver- 
sions of  taste.  M.  L.  North. 

Hartford,  JulyQ,  1835. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,    JULY    15,     1835. 


NEW    MEDICINAL    PROPERTIES    IN   PLANTS. 

Dr.  TurnbulLi  of  London,  considers  that  he  has  detected  a  new  and 
hitherto  unsuspected  class  of  medicinal  properties  in  several  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  orders  colchicacect  and  ranunculaceWj  but  more  oar- 
ticularljr  in  the  aconitum  napellus^  and  its  active  principle  aconitine.  This 
latter  article  is  recommended  in  tic  douloureux,  and  also  in  gout  and 
rheumatic  affections,  either  in  the  form  of  an  embrocation,  made  by  dis- 
solving one  or  more  grains  in  a  drachm  of  alcohol,  or  in  the  following 
ointment  : — 

R.     Acooilins,  gr.  ij. 

Alcohol)  gtt.  vj.  terre  optime  ;  et  adde  Azung.  3  i*  ut  fiat  unguent. 

The  best  manner  of  applying  this  preparatioo,  is  to  nib  aaiaall  portion 
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of  the  ointmeDt  over  the  seat  of  pain  till  it  is  wholly  removedi  or  till  some 
effect  is  produced  on  the  cutaneous  nerves. 


Paiaon  from  the  Sea  Blister, — It  was  during  the  first  voyage  of  the 
Princess  Louisa  round  the  world,  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  equator 
a  particularly  large  and  beautiful  sea-blister  {Physalia  pelagica\  commonly 
called  Portuguese  man-of-war,  passed  the  ship  ;  a  young  sailor,  of  distin- 
guished courage  and  great  hardihood,  sprang  naked  into  the  sea  to  catch 
the  animal  ;  he  drew  near  to  and  seized  it,  when  instantly  the  creature 
grasped  the  naked  body  of  the  swimmer  with  its  three-feet-long  suckers. 
The  young  man,  extremely  frightened,  probably  also  feeling  at  the  same 
time  the  burning  pain  over  his  whole  body,  cried  for  help,  and  was  just 
able  to  reach  the  side  of  the  ship  to  be  drawn  up.  The  animal  was  torn 
from  him,  and  his  skin  rubbed  clean,  but  the  pain  and  cutaneous  inflam- 
mation became  so  violent,  that  a  fever,  accompanied  by  delirium,  follow- 
ed, and  doubts  were  entertained  of  his  recovery.  Tho  young  man,  saved 
for  once,  did  not  evade  his  destiny  ;  grown  too  bold  from  hardihood,  he 
afterwards  fell  from  the  mast,  and  found  a  wretched  death. 

Dr,  Meyen^s  Voyage  round  the  World. 


Popular  Medical  Essays. — The  publishers  of  the  Philadelphia  Saturday 
Courier,  among  other  premiums  offered  in  their  last  number,  give  notice 
that  $100  dollars  will  be  paid  for  the  '<  best  series  of  familiar  and  popular 
Medical  Essays,  not  exceeding  thirteen  in  number,  on  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  diseases  and  the  promotion  and  preservation  of  health  ;  and,  as 
connected  with  so  important  a  subject,  the  evils  arising  from  ignorance, 
error  and  quackery." 

Effects  of  Excessive  Spirit  drinking. — On  comparing  my  own  observa- 
tions, says  Dr.  Willan,  with  the  bills  of  mortality,  I  am  convinced  that 
considerably  more  than  l-8th  of  all  the  deaths  which  take  place  in  per- 
sons above  twenty  years  old,  happen  prematurely  through  excess  in  drink- 
ing.— Mr.  Colquhoun  has  asserted  that  in  the  metropolis  ^£3,000,000 
are  every  year  run  through  in  the  shape  of  beer  and  spirits,  out  of  five 
hundred  ale-houses. 


Vicarious  Menstrualion  by  the  Lungs. — N ,  aged  32  years,  fell  into 

a  pond,  two  years  ago,  when  menstruating  ;  the  menses  were  immediately 
suppressed,  and  a  copious  haemoptysis  supplied  the  place  of  them,  and 
became  strictly  periodical.  Fifteen  months  ago  she  became  pregnant, 
and  during  the  whole  of  her  pregnancy,  during  her  confinement,  and  all 
the  time  of  suckling,  no  spitting  of  blood  occurred  ;  but  immediately  on 
her  weaning  the  child  it  returned. — Htfeland^s  Joum, — JVl  Amer.  JSrch. 

To  CoRaE8PoirDSifT8.-T-Tbe  Remarks  upon  Febrile  and  other  Diseases  will  be 
mserted  next  week. 

Died — Dr.  Thomas  C.  James,  late  Professor  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  aged  70. 


.w.e  nnmber  of  demlhs  In  Boston  for  the  week  endinf  Joljr  11,  S3.    B(aJes,  14— Femalee,  9. 
Of  eryeipelu,  l—debUlty,  I— Intempenuice,  1— tyoliotti  fever,  4— meMlee,  I— bleeding  at  the  longs, 
l—eonrampUon,  a    toothing  1— cblld-bed,l— fite,  1— J^uD^^ce,  I— Inng  fever,  1— inftmtUe^l^ulcen 


Whole 
Of  ei 

I— eoni r ,  -    —  -u-  '  -      -  '  1 

on  the  iQngf,  1— fudden,  1— dianrhoM,  l^accldentaJ,  I-oancer,  1.    Stil 
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BERKSHIRE   MEDICAL   INSTITUTION. 

Trb  Annual  Cmme  of  Lectares  for  1835  will  commence  tlie  lest  ThniwUy  in  Angnit,  and  eontlnaa 
fmrUen  weeki. 

H.  H.  Childi,  M.D.  TftMry  "^  Fraetice  qfMedieiM  md  Ohttetriu. 

B.  Babtlstt,  M.D.  Patkologiud  Jbua»mf  ami  Materia  MedUa, 

C.  DiEWBT,  M.D.  Botanjff  Ckewtuttiy  aiul  JWitxr a2  PkiUuopkjf. 
W.  Park  BR,  M.D.  Aaatomf,  Sargerg  and  Phfftiaiogjf, 

JoHf  Frihbll,  a.m.  Dtmmutraiar  tfAmatamjf.  , 

The  Tnutees  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  Inatitntion,  in  iesning  their  mnnual  CircQler,  believe  them- 
eelvea  Jattifled  in  protniaing  to  those  young  men,  whose  local  situation  or  whose  personal  predilections 
msv  lead  them  to  a  connection  with  the  School,  a  course  of  public  instruction  as  thorouih,  efllcient 
and  practical,  as  can  be  enjoyed  at  any  of  our  Tarioos  medical  establishments.  To  the  branches 
heretofore  taught,  which  have  been  the  same  as  in  other  American  Medical  Schools,  anrantementa 
have  been  made  for  the  addition  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY,  to  b« 
illustrated  by  morbid  specimens  and  by  an  extensive  series  of  colored  representations  of  diseased 
Btrectnres. 

By  legalizing  the  study  of  Anatomy,  the  Legislature  of  Massaohusetts  has  fhrnisbed  its  Schools  with 
superior  advantates  for  Practical  Anatomy,  it  hss  also,  by  this  provision,  most  effectually  guarded 
the  sepalchieB  of  the  dead  against  all  violation. 

Fellows  of  the  Mossschusetts  Medical  Society,  and  those  who  have  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  are 
admitted  gratuitously  to  the  Lectures.  The  degree  of  M.D.  is  conferred  at  the  anonai  Commence- 
ment of  the  Institution  and  at  the  Commencement  of  Williams  College.  The  requisitions  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine,  are— three  full  years  study  under  a  regular  practitioner,  aiiendance  on 
two  fhll  courses  of  Medical  Lectures  in  regularly  established  Medical  Institutions,  an  adequate  know- 
ledceofthe  Latin  language,  and  a  good  moral  character. 

Fee  for  the  whole  coume  of  Lectures  is  $50 ;  those  who  have  already  attended  two  full  courses  at 
an  incorporated  Medical  School,  pay  $10.  Graduation,  $19.  Board,  including  room  rent,  washing 
and  lodi^ng,  $1  75  per  week. 

In  one  week  after  the  close  of  the  Public  Lectures,  commences  the  winter  Reading  Term,  which 
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NOTES  ON  THE  HISTORY  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  SCARLATINA. 

BY    CHARLES   A.   LEE,   M.D.  ISEW   YORK. 

History. — It  lias  been  asserted  by  a  majority  of  medical  writers,  that 
scarlet  fever  is  a  disease  of  modern  origin.  Of  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion,  however,  we  may  well  entertain  a  doubt.  We  find,  in  the  most 
ancient  medical  records,  allusions  to  fevers,  attended  with  various  cuta- 
neous eruptions  and  appearances,  which,  though  not  in  all  cases  minutely 
described,  are  yet  sufficiently  so  to  verify  the  existence  of  several  dis- 
eases now  claimed  as  of  modern  date. 

From  the  lime  of  Celsus,  the  history  of  scarlet  fever,  as  well  as  all 
other  diseases,  is  involved  in  obscurity,  and  we  explore  the  darkness  in 
vain  for  lights  to  illumine  our  path  and  direct  our  footsteps.  In  1610 
scarlatina  prevailed  epidemically  in  Spain,  from  whence  it  was  believed 
to  have  spread  to  Italy,  where  it  derived  its  name,  scarlatlo.  In  1689 
it  appeared  in  London,  and  was  minutely  described  by  Dr.  Morton. 
Sydenham,  in  his  work  on  acute  diseases,  published  in  1680,  describes 
the  simple  scarlet  fever  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  evident  this  was  the 
only  form  of  the  disease  then  prevalent.  He  remarks,  "  The  scarlet 
fever,  though  it  may  happen  at  any  time,  yet  it  most  commonly  comes 
at  the  latter  end  of  summer  ;  at  which  time  it  seizes  whole  families,  but 
especially  children.  At  the  beginning  they  shake  and  shiver,  as  in  other 
fevers,  but  they  are  not  very  sick ;  and  afterwards  the  skin  is  spotted 
with  small  red  spots  :  they  are  more  frequent,  and  much  larger  and  red- 
der, but  not  so  uniform  as  those  of  the  measles  ;  they  continue  two  or 
three  days  and  then  vanish ;  after  which  some  scales,  like  bran,  are 
sprinkled  over  the  body,  and  these  scales  come  and  go  successively  twice 
or  thrice."  He  then  gives  directions  for  the  treatment  of  this  *'  name 
of  a  disease,"  as  he  terms  it ;  from  all  which  it  appears,  that  he  was  only 
acquainted  with  the  simple  variety  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Withering  has  left  us  a  very  complete  history  of  the  disease,  as  it 
ap|)cared  in  his  time  ;  though,  like  Cullen  and  Folhergill,  he  fell  into  the 
nosological  error  of  making  malignant  scarlatina  a  species  of  cynanche, 
characterized  by  symptoms  of  debility  and  putridity,  and  an  absence  of 
all  eruption.  Dr.  Clarke,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  disease,  as  it  pre- 
vailed at  Newcastle  in  1778,  contended  for  their  identity,  and  establishes, 
beyond  controversy,  that  they  are  the  same  disease,  owing  their  origin 
to  the  same  cause,  and  communicated  by  the  same  specific  contagion. 

In  this  country  the  scarlet  fever  has  prevailed  at  different  times  since 
its  first  settlement,  and  occasionally  with  very  great  mortality.  In  the 
year  1735  it  spread  extensively  over  New  England,  as  well  as  over  the 
24 
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middle  States,  and  thousands  of  children  and  many  adults  fell  victims  to 
it.  In  1784  it  again  appeared,  and  spread  over  the  larger  portion  of  the 
northern  Slates  ;  since  which  time  till  the  present  it  has  prevailed  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  either  sporadically  or  epidemically,  and 
assuming  various  grades  of  severity.  From  the  year  1780  to  1800, 
scarlatina  existed  epiflemically  in  this  city,  and  in  some  seasons  was  very 
fatal.  As  there  was  no  correct  record  of  deaths  kept  in  New  York, 
anterior  to  1800,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  degree  of  mortality 
from  any  disease  :  but  from  the  older  practitioners,  it  appears  to  have 
been  as  fatal  as  at  any  period  since.  For  several  years  anterior  to  1817, 
the  city  inspector's  returns  contain  no  deaths  from  this  disease.  Con- 
sumption and  typhous  fever  were  the  grand  outlets  of  human  life  ;  and 
while  the  triumphs  of  the  former  have  been  increasing,  from  year  to  year, 
those  of  the  latter  have  been  still  more  rapidly  diminishing,  till  at  the  pre- 
sent it  is  no  longer  dreaded. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  winter  of  1834  was  mild,  and  especially 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  in  which  occurred  an  unusually 
large  number  of  deaths.  Thermometrical  and  barometrical  tables,  howe- 
ver, throw  but  little  light  on  the  prevalence  of  this,  as  well  as  many  other 
diseases  ;  and  from  a  long  and  attentive  examination  of  the  subject,  I 
cannot  ascertain  that  the  sensible  atmospherical  variations  have  any  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  disease.  In  fact,  the  laws  by  which  it  is  con- 
trolled are  absolutely  unknown  to  us,  and  probably  will  ever  remain  so. 
During  the  past  winter  the  disease  has  proved  much  less  fatal. 

Etiology. — The  etiology  of  scarlet  fever,  like  that  of  all  epidemic  dis- 
orders, is  involved  in  much  mystery.  Medical  philosophers  have  indulged 
in  much  speculation  on  the  subject,  but  after  all,  have  left  it  where  they 
found  it.  It  is  a  pretty  general  opinion  that  the  disease  arises  from  a 
specific  contagion,  and  is  either  generated  in  the  atmosphere  itself,  or 
from  a  miasm  emanating  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick.  Some  believe  it 
to  spring  from  a  peculiar,  epidemic  constitution  of  the  air,  or  an  atmos- 
pheric temperament,  predisposing  all  who  inhale  it  to  a  common  morbid 
aflTection,  or  exposure  to  certain  exciting  causes.  We  have  no  satisfac- 
tory proof  that  the  disease  arises  from  any  miasm,  sui  generis^  generated 
in  the  air  ;  but  that  it  is  caused  by  emanations  from  the  bo<lies  of  the  sick, 
and  favored  in  its  spread  by  some  unknown  atmospherical  temperament, 
there  can  remain  but  little  doubt.  Dr.  Percival,  in  his  commentary  on 
Good's  Nosology,  speaks  of  scarlatina  as  having  been  imported  into  Dub- 
lin in  a  box,  containing  children's  toys  from  London,  and  remarks,  ^^  I 
have  traced  the  progress  of  contagion  from  England,  and  believe  it  loses 
something  of  its  malignancy  by  the  way."  Dr.  Good  observes,  "  that 
rosalia  (scarlatina),  under  every  form,  is  contagious,  and  sometimes  epi- 
demic, is  now  admitted,  without  a  question."  Some  of  our  popular 
American  authors  express  a  doubt  of  its  contagiousness,  white  at  the 
same  time  they  caution  us,  as  the  safest  course,  to  act  in  the  belief  that  it 
is  communicable.  I  shall  detail  a  few  facts,  and  leave  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  by  the  reader.  I  am  aware  this  is  a  point  on  which  vuUhema' 
tical  demonstration  is  not  to  be  expected. 

A  few  months  since,  an  aged  lady  of  sixty  or  upwards,  watched  one 
night  with  a  grand  child,  sick  of  malignant  scarlatina — she  held  the  child 
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much  in  her  arms  and  received  the  brealb  in  her  face — she  retorned 
iioine  soon  after  the  death  of  the  child,  nvliich  happened  tl^e  next  day, 
and  the  succeeding  night  was  herself  taken  with  a  chill,  vonniting,  &c. 
She  had  a  very  severe  attack  of  the  disease,  with  much  aflfection  of  the 
throat  and  skin,  and  on  recovering,  the  nails  of  her  6nger$  and  toes  ail 
•came  off.  She  lived  about  one  mile  from  her  son-in-law,  and  believes  she 
caught  the  complaint  by  holding  the  child  in  her  arms. 

About  six  weeks  ago,  a  little  girl  sickened  with  scarlet  fever  in  a  famik 
where  there  were  three  other  children.  After  the  eruption  had  appeared, 
it  was  thought  proper  by  the  parents  to  have  the  other  children  removed 
from  the  house,  although  they  had  been  much  exposed  in  the  sick  room. 
They  were  accordingly  sent  to  different  places,  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
distant.  In  about  a  week  from  the  lime  of  removal,  one  of  them  sick- 
ened ;  the  next  day  another,  and  the  same  day  the  third,  and  all  had  a 
severe  attack,  but  recovered. 

I  can  call  to  mind  four  instances,  which  I  have  witnessed  the  past  win- 
ter, in  which  the  mother  sickened  with  the  disease,  after  having  attended 
one  or  more  of  her  children  with  ihe  same  complaint,  when  the  other 
adult  members  of  the  family  escaped. 

As  to  the  vexed  question,  whether  scarlet  fever  occurs  twice  in  the 
same  subject,  tny  own  observations  compel  me  to  adopt  the  affirmative. 
I  have  treated  several  well-marked  cases  of  second  attaok,  in  which  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  disease  ;  one  of  which  I  attended 
lately,  and  will  relate. — I.  S.,  aged  13,  had  a  severe  attack  three  years 
ago,  and  was  attended  by  the  late  Dr.  Quackenbush  ;  his  mother  de- 
scribed his  throat  as  being  very  sore,  and  his  skin  as  red  as  a  ^^  lobster's 
shell,"  to  use  her  own  expression.  A  few  weeks  since  I  was  called  to 
visit  him,  and  found  him  with  inflamed  tonsils,  headache,  nausea,  &c. 
The  next  day  the  efflorescence  appeared,  and  he  went  through  a  regular 
course  of  the  disease.  Other  similar  instances  could  be  given.  The 
fact,  however,  seems  sufficiently  well  established,  that  though  the  suscep- 
tibility of  the  disease  is  to  a  considerable  extent  weakened  by  one  attack, 
it  is  not  eradicated,  as  may  perhaps  be  said  with  respect  to  smallpox 
and  measles. 

Like  other  epidemic  diseases,  scarlatina  is  aided  in  its  extension  by 
various  contingent  circumstances,  the  most  important  of  which  are,  at- 
mospheric vicissitudes,  impure  air,  innutritious  food  ;  and  in  adults,  anxiety 
of  mind,  watching,  &c.  Children  of  the  wealthy,  who  are  brought  up 
with  delicacy,  and  are  housed  with  particular  care,  lest  *^  the  winds  of 
beaveii  may  visit  them  too  roughly,"  and  those  of  iM  extreme  poor,  who 
suffer  from  cold  and  hunger,  and  sleep  in  Glthy,  til-ventilated  and  crowded 
apartments,  seem  to  be  nearly  equally  exposed  to  this  disease. 

Pathology.'^ScRThuaz  has  been  so  long  considered  and  treated  as  M 
essential  fever,  in  which  the  inflammatory  aflfection  of  the  throat  bears  to 
it  the'  same  relation  as  buboes  do  to  the  plague,  that  I  expect  to  be 
charged  with  heresy,  or  medical  echism,  if  I  undertake  to  controvert  this 
opinion  ;  but  believing,  as  I  conscientiously  do,  that  this  doctrine,  though 
sustained  by  high  authority  and  illustrious  names,  is  founded  in  error^* 
and  leads  to  vacillating  and  improper  treatment,  I  shall  present  a  few 
consideratioqs,  which  ought  to  influence  our  minds  to  a  greater  or  les» 
extent,  in  coming  to  a  correct  position. 
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In  all  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  there  i?,  at  an 
early  perio^,  an  inflammatory  afiection  of  the  raucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  involving  the  cesophngus,  stomach,  and  occasionally 
the  trachea.  When  first  called  to  a  patient  in  this  disease,  long  before 
the  efflorescence  has  appeared,  or  even  re-action  has  taken  place,  we  find 
the  papillae  of  the  tongue  re4,  swollen,  and  projecting  through  the  white 
fur,  while  the  whole  lining  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  is  preternaturally  red 
and  sensible.  The  tonsils  are  enlarged  and  intensely  red  ;  swallowing 
and  deglutition  are  performed  with  difficulty  ;  while  the  gastric  irritability 
and  tenderness  on  pressure  at  the  epigastrium,  prove  that  this  hyperemia 
is  not  confined  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane.  This  de- 
rangement of  the  circulation  appears  to  be  the  first  link  in  the  morbid 
chain,  and  the  subsequent  phenomena,  as  they  successively  manifest 
themselves,  owe  their  character  to  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  primi- 
tive affection. 

The  existence  of  a  direct  sympathy  between  the  skin  and  tnucous  sur- 
faces, is  so  generally  acknowledged,  as  hardly  to  need  iilustraiion.  Daily 
observation  shows,  that  when  one  is  excited  to  inordinate  action,  the 
other  takes  on  the  same  excitement  ;  and  again,  when  one  falls  below 
the  healthy  standard  of  vitality,  the  same  relaxation  occurs  in  the  other. 
Various  phenomena  illustrate  this  connection  ;  such  as  the  pimples  and 
blotches  on  the  face  of  the  drunkard  ;  the  parched  and  shrivelled  skin  of 
the  dyspeptic  ;  eruptions  caused  by  poisonous  ingesia,  especially  some 
species  of  shell-fish.  Begin  observes — "  The  skin  is  connected  with 
the  alimentary  canal  by  such  close  sympathies,  that  its  inflammations  are 
most  generally  the  result  of  gasiro-intestinal  excitements.  In  the  acute 
stage,  the  eruptions  accompanying  scarlatina,  rubeola,  variola,  varicella, 
are  constantly  preceded  by  an  inflammation  of  the  digestive  canal  :  and 
in  the  chronic  stage,  herpetic,  and  other  kind  of  eruptions,  as  well  as 
deep  erosions  of  the  skin,  are  under  the  influence  of  the  same  affection. 
In  the  gastro-enteritis,  the  heat,  dryness  and  acrimony  of  the  skin,  are  in 
a  direct  ratio  with  the  intensity  of  the  irritation,  and  with  its  effects  on 
the  organism." 

In  the  exanthematous  fevers,  especially  smallpox  and  measles,  the 
phenomena  manifested  during  life,  as  well  as  the  aulopsic  appearances, 
prove  the  existence  of  inflammatory  engorgements  of  the  internal  murous 
membranes.  That  evidence  of  this  does  not  always  appear  after  death, 
does  not  by  any  means  dis|>rove  the  fact,  for  as  the  scarlet  efflorescence 
from  the  sanguinolent  injection  of  the  external  vascular  reticulated  tissue 
vanishes  soon  after  the  cessation  of  life,  so  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
a  similar  change  occurs  in  the  internal  capillary  sysiem.  This  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  the  very  able  report  of  cases  of  variola,  drawn  np  by  Dr. 
Geirhard,  of  Philadelphia,  witnessed  in  the  Hopital  des  Enfans  Malades 
of  Paris,  published  in  the  twenty-second  number  of  the  American  Journal. 

Though  serious  vestiges  of  disease  were  not  always  witnessed  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  yet  ihe  arborizations,  softenings,  discoloraiions,  &c. 
frequently  met  wiib,  show  very  conclusively  that  the  deviations  from  the 
Wealthy  structure  in  this  tissue,  were  neither  accidental  nor  trifling. 

From  observation  and  auiopsic  results,  we  arrive  then  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  essential  phenomena  of  scarlet  fever  are  dependent  on  an 
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erytbmoid  inflammation  of  the  mucaus  membrane  of  the  upper  extremity, 
princip.nlly  of  the  digestive  tube,  and  propagated  by  sympathy  to  the  ex- 
ternal tegumentary  tissue.  In  simple  scarlet  fever,  this  inflammation  is 
less  intense,  and  from  the  slight  disturbance  of  the  circulatory  system, 
re-action  is  speedily  established,  and  the  whole  reticulated  tissue  of  the 
skin  becomes  injected.  In  the  anginose  variety,  there  is  a  higher  grade 
of  inflammatory  action  in  the  same  structure,  manifested  by  greater  dis- 
turbance of  the  vital  functions,  and  often  terminating  in  serious  lesions  of 
some  important  organs.  Unless  such  lesions  early  occur,  the  capillaries 
of  the  skin  become  injected,  and  we  have  the  same  efllorescence  as  in 
the  simple  form  of  the  disease.  In  this  form  of  scarlatina,  the  inflamma- 
tion, after  attacking  the  tonsils,  &c.' often  extends  to  the  submaxillary 
and  parotid  glands,  which  either  suppurate,  or  remain  a  long  time  indu- 
rated and  swollen.  In  the  malignant  scarlet  fever,  as  it  is  termed,  we 
have  a  still  more  intense  degree  of  inflammation  rapidly  terminating  in 
ulceration,  and,  unless  speedily  arrested,  in  death.  Those  pathologists 
who  consider  this  disease  an  essential  fever,  and  the  throat  aflfection  an 
accidental  circumstance,  object,  that  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  not 
always  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  local  disease.  To  this  we  might 
reply,  by  referring  to  other  disorders,  where  the  cause,  as  well  as  the 
original  lesion,  are  alike  trivial,  when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  result.  For  example  :  tetanus  from  the  prick  of  a  needle  ;  hydro- 
phobia from  the  bile  of  a  rabid  animal;  pain  from  a  decayed  tooth ;  faint- 
ing from  the  sight  of  certain  objects  ;  and  death  from  a  moderate  blow 
over  the  epigastrium,  &c.  Besides,  much  is  to  be  allowed  for  constitu- 
tional differences.  In  a  person  of  irritable  temperament  and  delicate 
constitution,  an  irritation,  which  in  one  of  an  opposite  character  would 
induce  a  train  of  symptoms  of  a  mild  nature,  often  proves  fatal. 

If  we  suppose  the  specific  poison  which  gives  rise  to  scarlatina  to  be 
introduced  by  the  stomach  into  the  system,  it  should,  hke  other  poisons, 
first  occasion  irritation  of  the  gastric  passages  ;  all  the  sympathies  which 
connect  this  injporlanl  organ  with  the  other  viscera  are  awakened,  pro- 
ducing pain  in  the  head,  accelerated  action  of  the  heart,  dry  and  burning 
skin,  suspension  of  the  secretions,  terminating,  in  favorable  cases,  in  a 
depurating  process  to  eliminate  the  noxiotis  cause,  by  stool,  urine,  per- 
spiration, or  salivation.  When  the  action  of  the  morbific  cause  is  mode- 
rate, we  actually  see  such  critical  discharges  within  from  twelve  to  forty- 
eight  hours  ;  if  more  severe,  the  contest  is  often  protracted  and  uncertain. 
But  it  has  been  found  by  actual  experiment,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  first  impression  be  made  upon  the  gastro-iutestinal  mucous  membrane; 
the  same  plieuomena  will  result,  if  the  specific  poison  be  introduced  by 
absorption  from  the  skin,  or  through'ihe  medium  of  the  lungs.  Magendi^ 
and  Orfila  have  both  established  this  fact,  by  throwing  different  substances 
into  the  veins,  and  injecting  them  into  the  cellular  tissue.  Broussais  re- 
iharks — *'  It  is  always  by  an  irritation  primarily  developed  on  the  diges- 
live  surface^  propagated  to  the  brain,  and  to  the  apparatus  of  ganglional 
nerves,  and  accompanied  by  the  most  usual  symptoms  of  gastro-enteritis, 
that  nature  prepares  the  depurative  evacuations,  by  means  of  which  the 
elimination  of  foreign  unassimilated  bodies  is  accomplished.-^— C/ni/cd 
Stales  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  abridged. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  PRINTERS. 

BT   M.   CHEYALLIER. 

A  GREAT  number  of  philanthropists  and  medical  writers  have  bestowed 
considerable  attention  on  the  diseases  by  which  the  working  classes  are 
afflicted  ;  but  when  we  read  the  works  which  are  specially  dedicated  to 
this  branch  of  medicine,  we  cannot  help  being  convinced  that  many  have 
been  written  with  a  spirit  of  exaggeration  which  almost  renders  them  use- 
less, while  others  are  founded  upon  facts  too  carelessly  compiled,  or  no( 
sufficiently  numerous. 

Thus,  if  we  consult  the  otherwise  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Thackrah,  we 
find  the  diseases  to  which  printers  are  liable  (p.  42)  despatched  in  a  few 
words,  and  the  terra  of  6fty  years  assigned  as  the  maxitnum  of  longevity 
for  compositors,  although  it  is  notorious  that  many  of  them  reach  sixty, 
seventy,  or  even  eighty  years  of  age. 

It  is  only  by  having  recourse  to  the  workmen  themselves  or  their  em- 
ployers that  we  can  expect  to  verify  the  assertions  contained  in  authors. 
Such  has  been  the  method  pursued  by  M.  Chevallier  ;  without  being 
disQOuraged  by  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  those  who  preceded  him,  he 
obtained  at  length  about  33  written  answers  to  400  letters  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  different  master-printers  of  Paris.  He  also  examined 
verbally  a  great  number  of  workmen,  apprentices,  &c.,  and  from  these 
two  sources  drew  the  materials  which  compose  the  essay  now  before  us. 

If  we  are  to  believe  authors,  the  profession  of  printer  is  unhealthy, 
1st,  as  the  workmen  are  subject  to  painter^s  colic  and  paralysis  ;  2dly, 
as  determining  various  other  diseases.  After  a  minute  and  very  labori-  ' 
ous  investigation  into  the  different  assertions  put  forth  by  writers  upon  this 
subject,  M.  Qhevallier  concludes  that  the  profession  of  printers  is  by  no 
means  so  unhealthy  as  has  generally  been  imagined.  The  eyesight  of 
the  compositor  is  very  often  injured,  and  many  of  them  are  compelled  to 
wear  conserves  at  the  age  of  45  ;  but  amaurosis  only  attacks  them  acci- 
dentally. As  to  the  question  whether  printers  are  subject  to  attacks  of 
colica  pictonum,  the  answers  obtained  by  M.  Chevallier  were  contradic- 
tory :  thus,  twelve  master  printers  averred  not  having  observed  colic  of 
this  description  ;  however,  a  still  greater  number  attested  the  existence 
of  this  disease  in  their  workshops,  and  the  accounts  given  by  the  com- 
positors themselves  left  little  doubt  on  the  subject. 

The  colic  which  attacks  printers  depends' in  all  probability  on  the  in- 
troduction of  a  metallic  oxide  into  the  economy  ;  the  dust  of  the  press- 
rooms contains  a  quantity  of  this  metallic  powder,  and  it  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  coiiGrmed  by  a  great  number  ot  witnesses,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  rear  up  cats  in  these  establishments.  The  prevalence  of 
painter^s  colic,  however,  is  much  less  extensive  now  than  formerly,  fr6m 
a  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  characters,  and  from  a  greater 
cleanliness  of  the  workmen.  Are  printers  subject  to  diseases  of  the 
chest  ?  This  question  has  been  examined  with  great  care  by  the  au- 
thor, who  concludes  that  printers  are  not  more  subject  to  pectoral  dis- 
ease th^n  any  other  class  of  workmen  :  cases  of  paralysis  are  also  rare, 
and  chiefly  observed  in  the  old  or  intemperate  workmea.    lo  a  word,  if 
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we  are  to  take  the  evidence  given  by  the  masters,  a  working  printer  who 
is  sober,  and  of  steady  habits,  is  not  subject  to  any  disease  that  can  be 
attributed  to  the  profession  which  he  exercises. 

Mr.  Thackrah,  in  his  work  on  the  diseases  of  mechanics,  Ac,  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  scarcely  a  single  printer  can  be  found  beyond  the 
age  of  50.  This  may  be  the  case  in  the  large  towns  of  England,  but  it 
is  not  applicable  to  Paris.  In  twenty-three  printing-offices  the  ages  of 
the  workmen  were  examined  by  M.  Chevallier  ;  in  twenty  the  ages  vari- 
ed from  that  of  the  apprentices  up  to  fifty,  sixty,  and  seventy-five ;  in  three 
only  the  oldest  workman  was  not  beyond  40  or  45  years  of  age  ;  in  one 
office,  amongst  35  or  40  workmen,  twelve  were  between  45  and  70  years 
of  age  ;  in  another  there  were  twenty  from  40  to  60;  and  the  master  of  a 
third  declared  he  had  himself  known  more  than  fifty  workmen  beyond 
the  age  of  60.  During  the  year  1831,  twenty -five  printers  died  in  the 
different  hospitals,  &c.  of  Paris,  whose  ages  varied  between  55  and  78, 
and  the  author  quotes  the  names  of  fourteen  workmen  actually  employed 
of  70  years  of  age,  and  one  of  80.  The  celebrated  printer  M.  Didot 
had  a  workman  who  reached  the  age  of  86,  and  M.  Firmin  Didot  an- 
other who  worked  to  the  age  of  84. — ^nn.  d^Hygiene  Pub, 
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Miscellaneous  inquiries  and  remarks  upon  febrile  and  other  diseases^  toith 
references  to  various  casesj  in  which  there  was  a  similar  state  of  system 
produced^  from  different  causes^  and  in  patients  of  different  habits : 
ffiz.  two  caseS  of  death  from  Inanition  ;  a  case  of  Puerperal  Mania ; 
two  cases  of  attempted  Suicideyfrom  Intemperance  ;  two  cases  of  death 
from  dry  Mortification  ;  and  a  case  of  Tetanus. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boaton  MedieftI  and  Sur|ical  Journal.] 

The  human  frame  is  composed  of  life  and  death.  As  it  relates  to  the 
blood,  life  is  in  the  arteries,  and  death  in  the  veins.  As  it  relates  to  air, 
life  is  in  its  inspiration,  and  death  in  its  expiration.  As  it  relates  to  the 
stomach,  life  depends  upon  aliment  there  ;  its  entire  absence,  for  a  pro- 
tracted period,  although  arterial  blood  and  pure  air  may  be  present,  is 
certain  death.  Two  female  patients,  adult  women,  died  from  inanition. 
One  had  paralysis  of  the  cesophagus,  the  other  a  tumor  of  the  same  or- 
gan, ending  in  ulceration  through  the  neck.  Nature  would  not  consent 
to  a  long  continuance  of  life  by  the  use  of  injections  ;  doubtless  because 
the  nourishing  matters,  thus  conveyed,  could  not  reach  the  stomach  and 
have  the  aid  of  the  gastric  juice. 

When  venous  blood  predominates  over  arterial,  to  a  very  great  degree, 
death  ensues  in  the  aged,  and  fever  or  some  other  disease  in  the  young. 
The  change  of  blood  from  arterial  to  venous,  is  a  spontaneous  animal 
source  of  disease.  Bichat  speaks  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  venous 
blood  getting  into  the  arteries.  What  we  know  of  the  cause  of  diseases, 
seems  to  point  to  animal  deterioration.  There  is  no  putrefaction  without 
water,  and  all  vegetables  contain  water,  and  all  water  contains  animals. 
But,  although  all  vegetables  contain  animal  matters,  yet  all  animal  matter 
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does  not  contain  vegetable  matter.  The  decomposition  of  pure  animal 
matter  generates  ammonia,  which  is  a  wholesome  or  harmless  effluvia. 
But  the  presence  of  vegetable  matters  prevents  its  evolution.  Hence, 
writers  have  assumed  vegetable  putrefaction  to  be  noxious,  and  that  ani- 
mal putrefaction  is  void  of  harm.  That  never-failing  source  of  disease, 
marsh  miasmata^  is  made  up  of  a  decomposed  combination  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  Liewenboeck  tells  of  animals  in  water,  so  small 
that  hundreds  of  them  together  are  not  so  large  as  a  grain  of  sand  ;  and 
these  minute  creatures,  by  means  of  the  hydro-oxygen  microscope,  cao 
now  be  seen  by  other  eyes  than  his. 

To  the  fact  that  air  from  marshes  contains  more  animalcules  than  other 
air,  must  be  imputed  its  deleterious  effects  upon  the  human  system,  as 
they  thus  enter  the  pores  of  the  skin,  the  stomach,  the  lungs,  and  reach 
the  brain  and  heart,  and  abdominal  viscera.  Lancisi,  after  enumerating 
the  inhabitants  of  marshes,  such  as  toads,  frogs,  flies,  May-bugs,  beetles, 
earwigs,  spiders,  leeches,  and  water-witches,  refers  to  Virgil  and  Politian, 
in  relation  to  the  species  of  culex^  called  musquitoes,  as  the  offspring  of 
moisture  and  water.  He  likewise  refers  to  Pausanias,  respecting  the 
innumerable  clouds  of  these  insects,  generated  in  a  certain  muddy  and 
choked  up  stream,  and  to  their  so  annoying  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain 
Grecian  city,  called  Jl/yon,  that  the  population  were  forced  to  quit  it, 
and  flee  to  Miletus.  If,  therefore,  water  generates  such  millions  of  visi- 
ble insects,  and  if  every  drop  of  water,  in  a  marsh  and  stream,  contains 
upwards  of  40  animals,  as  the  hydro-oxygen  microscope  proves,  we  must 
undeniably  admit  that  water  is  chiefly  made  up  of  animals,  animal  eggs, 
and  exuviae ;  and  that,  as  is  intimated  by  Lancisi,  marsh  miasmata  is 
*'  organic  animated  effluvia."  Now  the  eggs  of  the  musquito,  which  are 
deposited  in  water  in  such  immense  numbers,  are  hardly  if  at  all  visible 
by  the  most  powerful  microscope,  whilst  the  eggs  of  microscopic  animal- 
cules themselves,  although  reason  teaches  that  their  numbers  must  be  also 
immense,  cannot  be  reached  by  the  most  powerful  apparatus  yet  disco- 
vered. 

I  believe  that  it  was  Mercurialis*  who  first  intimated  that  the  plague 
was  carried  from  one  place  to  another  by  flies,  which  are  observed  fo 
alight  and  feed  on  the  saliva  and  ofl^al  of  the  sick  and  dead.  We  think, 
at  any  rate,  that  these  domestic  insects  are  implicated  in  some  mysterious 
instances  of  the  origin  of  smallpox. 

In  all  fevers,  whether  the  pulse  be  feeble,  or  very  full,  strong  and  hard, 
the  muscular  strength  is  always  diminished  ;  and  thi^  shows  that  the  vital 
and  voluntary  nerves  are  governed  by  difl^erent  powers  and  principles — 
that  they  are  moved  by  diflerent  parts  of  tbe  brain — or  if  by  the  same 
part,  that  th^ir  different  course  and  endings  very  materially  alter  tbe 
mode  of  action  of  that  great  primary  moving  power.  Increased  energy 
and  action  of  one  part  of  the  system,  is  accompanied  by  diminished 
energy  in  another  part.  Arterial  action,  too  highly  exalted,  is  connected 
with  muscular  debility,  indigestion,  and  suppressed  perspiration.  In  like 
manner,  a  diminution  of  action  and  energy  in  one  organ,  tissue,  gland,  i 

viscus,  or  evacuation,  has  increased  momentum,  or  quantity,  in  some         ' 

*  Mercnriallf  wu  an  eminent  Italian  pbyrician,  and  died  in  160& 
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other,  perhaps  a  distant  one.  In  epidemic  cholera,  the  urinary  secretion 
is  diminished  immensely,  or  totally  annihilated,  whilst  the  discharges  from 
the  Grst  passages  are  increased  upon  a  scale  so  vast  that  destruction  en- 
sues. In  hysteria,  the  muscular  motion  and  urinary  secretion  are  in- 
creased, whilst  the  peristaltic  motion,  and  alvine  evacuations,  are  dimin- 
ished. In  fehrile  affections,  the  peristaltic  motion  and  the  alvine  and 
urinary  discharges  are  diminished,  whilst  the  quickness  of  the  pulse  and 
of  respiration  are  increased. 

Inordinate  nervous  excitement  sometimes  ensues  from  great  and  dan- 
gerous hemorrhages,  The  nervous  system,  collecting  and  concentrating 
all  its  energies  to  support  the  threatened  powers  of  life  from  loss  of  blood, 
over-acts,  and  the  consequences  are  alarming,  and  sometimes  fatal.  This 
is  an  instance  in  which  one  system  re-acts  for  another  system — the  nervous 
system  aiming  to  do  its  own  offices  and  also  that  of  its  neighbor.  A  case 
of  this  kind  merits  notice.  Mrs.  H.  a  married  lady,  began  to  lose  blood 
from  the  uterus,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  owing,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  to  the  adhesion  of  the  placenta,  not  directly  over, 
but  near,  the  os  uteri.  This  hemorrhage  continued  at  intervals  for  a 
month  and  a  day,  when  parturition,  of  a  dead  child,  took  place.  But 
re-action  did  not  commence  until  the  further  loss  of  blood,  consequent 
upon  delivery.  She  then,  about  48  hours  after  that  event,  became,  not 
merely  delirious,  but  ravingly  maniacal ;  with  a  very  full  pulse,  and  withal 
so  resisting  and  active,  that  had  not  her  previous  hemorrhage  been  known, 
the  lancet  would  have  been  used,  and  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  it  might 
have  been  used,  as  a  dernier  resort,  with  bene6l.  We  suppose  that  in 
this,  and  similar  cases,  the  inordinate  cerebral  excitement  arose  from 
what  blood  there  was  remaining  in  the  vessels  being  sent  with  such  force 
to*the  head,  as  to  produce  engorgement,  perhaps  lesions  of  the  brain, 
and  thus  to  destroy  our  highly  valuable  patient.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
imitate  nature  in  this  respect ;  that  is,  to  rally  a  feeble  system  by  produc- 
ing re-action  by  bloodletting.  But  from  the  result  of  this  case,  we  should 
consider  that  the  arterial  system,  thus  brought  into  re-action,  might  over- 
act ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  if  no  re-action  was  produced,  it 
would  be  but  adding  to  the  existing  dilemma. 

In  connection  with  this  case,  we  will  notice  two  others,  entirely  dis- 
similar in  all  respects,  except  one,  viz.  the  over-action  of  debilitated  sys- 
tems. E.  Y.  a  man  of  about  45,  had  debilitated  his  system  by  intem- 
perance to  such  a  degree  that  he  seemed  a  fit  subject  for  delirium  tre- 
mens ;  instead  of  which,  his  powers  were  wont  to  rally,  and  produce 
such  a  degree  of  morbid  strength  that  it  was  difficult  for  his  attendants  to 
control  him,  although  pale  and  feeble  in  his  looks.  Occasional  mania 
ensued,  and  sometimes  fits  of  epilepsy  ;  and  although  a  mild  clever  fellow 
by  nature,  he  attempted  in  these  paroxysms  to  injure  others,  and  actually 
injured  himself,  for  he  twice  cut  his  own  throat,  and  once  amputated  his 
penis  with  an  axe,  thinking,  as  he  said,  that  it  was  a  piece  of  tobacco. 
His  attempts  at  suicide  failed  in  both  instances,  owing  to  our  timely  arri- 
val and  arresting  the  hemorrhage.  Consumption  at  length  did  for  him 
what  he  had  failed  of  doing  for  himself. 

Mrs.  B.  in  similar  states  of  system,  and  from  the  same  cause,  was 
worn  to  whip  her  pretty  little  adopted  daughter  most  unmercifully,  and 
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one  day  hung  herself  up  with  a  handkerchief  to  her  warping«bars.  She 
was  not  quite  dead,  however,  upon  our  arrival,  and  our  efforts  at  resus* 
citation,  in  this  instance,  were  availing.  She  recovered,  and  became  a 
better  woman,  although  I  believe  she  did  not  entirely  quit  her  pernicious 
potations. 

We  will  next  mention  two  cases  of  disease  dissimilar  to  all  the  fore- 
going, but  similar  to  each  other,  and  in  men  of  habits  diametrically  op* 
posite.*  We  cannot,  therefore,  refer  one  of  them  to  error$  in  diet,  errors 
in  drink,  or  to  any  predisposing  regimen  or  exposure.  We  must,  then, 
place  the  malady  to  the  account  of  a  spontaneous  change  in  the  animal 
fluids  ;  in  fact,  to  too  great  a  predominance  of  venous  blood  over  arterial, 
and  a  consequent  debility  of  the  solids.  Both  lived  in  the  country,  and 
both  pursued  the  salutary  occupation  of  agriculture,  upon  farms  of  fine 
fertile  soil,  located  where  the  air  was  pure  and  the  water  good.  They 
were  on  adjoining  farms,  and  next  door  neighbors.  Both  died  of  dry 
mortification,  and  of  the  same  part  of  the  body.  The  first  was  a  man 
aged  59,  who  had  long  been  a  drinker  of  ardent  spirits,  in  pretty  large 
quantity — at  best  an  intemperate  man,  although  perhaps  seldom  or  never 
intoxicated.  His  illness  was  not  long ;  the  disease  of  which  he  died 
began  in  bis  toes,  and  proceeding  upward  involved  the  whole  leg,  which 
became  of  a  dark  purplish  hue,  and  was  emphysematous. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  Mr.  M.  aged  28,  and  being  very  peculiar 
as  to  the  age  and  several  other  circumstances,  will  merit  a  more  particular 
and  protracted  notice.  A  case  of  dry  mortification,  in  one  so  young, 
never  before,  nor  since,  occurred  in  our  practice,  nor  do  we  know  a 
similar  one  on  record.  Mr.  M.  had  always  been  temperate,  and  for  the 
last  three  years  of  his  life  entirely  abstinent.  Yet,  what  was  surprising, 
and  contrary  to  all  our  previous  theories  and  to  the  doctrines  of  our 
teachers  and  authors,  ha  could  not,  during  his  illness,  be  made  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants.  Abstinence  had  not  rendered 
his  system  more  susceptible.  There  was  no  accumulation  of  excitability; 
or,  if  there  was,  it  was  not  possible  to  excite  it.  A  similar  deviation 
from  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  established  law  of  zoonomy,  the  writer 
knows  not  where  to  find.  As  those  entirely  abstinent  from  ardent  spirits 
do  still  occasionally  become  our  patients,  everything  connected  with  the 
diseases  of  a  class  so  meritorious  should  receive  attention  and  publicity. 

From  the  first  settlement  of  this  country,  whether  the  habit  was  brought 
across  the  Atlantic  by  the  pilgrims,  or  by  succeeding  emigrants,  or  con- 
tracted on  this  continent,  the  useof  spirituotis  liquors  seems  to  have  been 
known.  In  the  wars  with  the  Indians,  preceding  the  revolution,  and  in 
that  separating  struggle  of  the  infant  republic  from  the  womb  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  also  in  agricultural  life,  in  time  of  harvesting  hay*  and  grain, 
we  read  and  hear  of  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  ^'  strong  water." 
A  new  era,  as  it  relates  to  the  New  World,  is  that  of  their  total  rejec- 
tion. As  it  relates  to  their  use,  their  abuse,  and  their  total  rejection,  the 
medical  philosopher  will  ever  feel  a  deep  interest.  As  it  relates  to  the 
health  of  the  community,  and  their  crimes  and  morals,  the  professions  of 
law,  medicine  and  divinity,  and  the  public  at  large,  have  all  a  concern 
deep  and  abiding. 

*  Mr.  M.  wu  Mlsed  during  hay  hanrest,  July,  1830. 
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Tbe  atlack  of  Mr.  M.  bpgan  wiili  pain  in  ilie  toe,  next  the  great  toe 
of  ibe  left  footf  with  tbe  severity  of  the  felon  or  paronychia.  On  our 
first  visit,  the  integuments  of  this  toe  presented  a  dark,  swollen  appear- 
BDce,  and  no  doubt  existed  of  matter,  present  or  forming,  in  the  perios- 
teum.  An  incision  was  therefore  made,  quite  to  the  bone,  with  relief  of 
the  pain,  and  with  the  evacuation  of  healthy  pus.  Next  morning,  howe- 
ver, the  lips  of  our  incised  wound  presented  a  purple  hue,  and  had  a 
gaping  appearance,  indicating  the  present  or  approaching  state  of  a  loss 
of  tone  in  the  system,  and  an  incipient  sphacelation  of  the  part.  After- 
wards, the  other  toes,  in  rapid  succession,  died,  without  any  pain  at  all, 
which  was  an  unlooked-for  occurrence*— the  color  not  changing.  The 
white  mortification  of  Quesnay  will  probably  here  occur  to  the  learned 
reader  ;  and,  also,  the  observation  of  an  author  more  recent,  whose  idea 
upon  this  subject  is,  that  as  death  occurs  suddenly  in  the  whole  frame,  it 
may  also  suddenly  occor  in  a  part  of  it.  But  in  all  these  cases,  and  in 
those  described  by  Pott,  there  were  vesicles  or  a  detachment  of  the  cu- 
ticle, which  in  this  case  had  no  existence.  One  day,  when  dressing  the 
affected  toe,  I  observed  a  pallid  deaih-hke  appearance  of  the  great  toe  of 
the  same  foot,  of  which  he  had  not  at  all  complained,  t  pricked  it  with 
the  sharp  point  of  my  probe,  on  its  under  surface,  which  he  did  not  feel, 
and  I  continued  to  push  the  instrument  forward,  through  the  skin  and 
through  the  flesh,  nearly  or  quite  to  the  bone.  He  did  not  flinch,  nor 
feel ;  the  toe  was  entirely  dead.  The  other  toes,  the  foot  and  the  leg, 
became  involved  in  the  same  gangrenous  process,  but  without  pnin  or 
much  uneasiness.  The  case,  as  a  whole,  may  be  viewed  as  one  of  sys- 
tematic aflTection,  manifesting  itself  locally  ;  a  death-like  process,  from 
debility  of  the  heart,  and  predominance  of  venous  blood,  presenting  a 
similar  phenomenon,  in  the  animal  system,  to  that  which  is  seen  in  trees, 
which  begin  to  die  first  in  their  extreme  branches.  Mr.  Pott  found  dry 
mortification  more  frequently  in  great  eaters  than  in  free  drinkers.  But 
my  patient  was  temperate  in  all  things — a  young,  wealthy,  thriving  farmer, 
of  correct  and  exemplary  habits.  He  bad  slight  hebetude  at  first,  but 
not  very  definitely  marked  for  more  than  a  few  words.  He  died  deliri- 
ous, about  four  weeks  from  his  first  seizure.  His  constitution  was  good, 
nor  did  I  learn  that  he  was  ever  before  seriously  ill  of  any  disease  what- 
ever. His  system  appeared  to  have  lost  all  susceptibility  to  remedial 
excitants  ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  I  may  mention  that  for  the  last  ten  days 
of  his  life  he  took  a  glass  of  ardent  spirits,  by  direction,  every  two  hours, 
with  other  stimulants  in  full  doses,  and  ^et  he  was  never  excited.  Had 
he  drank  a  glass  of  water,  instead  of  spirits,  he  might,  or  might  not, 
have  lived  as  long  as  he  did  ;  yet  by  neither  pulse  nor  person,  could  any 
one  have  told  the  difference. 

This  young  man's  case  being  thus  peculiar,  the  question  arises,  how  a 
system,  thus  unsusceptible  to  the  most  powerful  stimuli,  may  be  brought 
Co  respond  to  their  power  }  Would  bloodletting,  and  the  exhibition  of 
alkalies,  have  aided  in  achieving  this  important  end  i  As  to  the  former, 
I  had  determined,  upon  my  second  visit,  the  day  after  opening  his  toe, 
to  have  resorted  to  it,  for  he  then,  but  then  only,  complained  of  a  pain 
in  his  side.  But  upon  raising  himself  up  in  his  bed  to  undergo  the  ope- 
ration,  he  became  so  faint  that  I  thought  it  improper  for  him  to  lose  blood, 
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and  it  was  ornilted.     A  blistering  plaister  was  applied  to  the  pained  part, 
and  it  drew  well.     But,  as  a  proof  of  the  torpor  of  his  system  generally, 
and  as  an  evidence  of  the  improbability  that  amfiutation  of  the  leg  would 
save  the  patient,  if  it  had  been  performed  (it  being  mentioned  in  consul- 
tation), I  may  mention  that  he  did  not  feel  it  draw,  nor  did  he  make  any 
complaint  or  appear  to  feel  the  cuticle  while  it  was   picked  and  pulled 
off,  after  it  had  drawn.     He  never  afterwards  complained  of  pain  in  his 
side,  nor  in  the  affected  limb,  nor  indeed  in  any  part.     The  limb  died 
from  the  toes  to  the  knee,  without  inflammation,  pain,  re-aclion,  or  re- 
sistance.    Yet,  strictly  speaking,  it  could   hardly  be  said  to  have  morti- 
fied, unless  the  term  white  niortifiration  is  allowable,  for  ii  retained  its 
natural  color,  or   perhaps   was    rather    paler  than    natural.     We  may 
here  observe,  that  the  gaping,  livid,  inelastic  appearance  of  the  toe  first 
affected,  alarmed   me  at  my  second  visit,  and,  therefore,  no  time  was 
lost  in  applying  and  administering  those  invigorating  and  antiseptic  reme- 
dies which  seemed  best  adapted.     The  counsel  and  advice  of  two  of  the 
most  eminent  surgeons  and  physicians,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  was 
also  had,  -who  repeatedly  saw  my  patient.     The  carrot  poultice,  the  fer- 
menting poultice,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  bark,  and  baptisia,  were  all 
freely  used   externally  ;  and  wine,  bark,  opium,  quinine,  alcohol,  and  pi- 
perine,  internally.     The  patient  had  very  little  febrile  affection  ;   none  at 
all  by  pulse,  no  thirst,  and  very  little  fur  on  the  tongue.     But  in  review- 
ing the  case  and  the  treatment,  we  have  to  reflect  and  to  regret  that  calo- 
mel, or  the  blue  pill,  was  not  used,  so  as  to  excite  ptyalism  ;  or  that  this 
had  not  been  effected  by  rubbing  in   strong  mercurial  ointment  upon  the 
affected  parts.     By  the  system  having  thus  been  made  to  feel  the  effects 
of  a  powerful  mercurial   excitement,  it  might  have   afterwards  felt  other 
stimulants.     By  being  artificially  excited   in   one  part,  it  mi2;ht  of   itself 
have  rallied,  or  have   been   made  to  rally,  in  other  parts.     We  have  be- 
fore adverted  to  the  tendency  of  the  system,  when  depressed  in  one  part, 
to  have  an  increase  of  action  in  some  other  part.     This  case,  however, 
did  not  appear  to  observe  that  law — the   whole   tenor  being  depression 
without  re-aclion.    Nature,  by  establishing  the  law  of  re-action,  acts  on  a 
conservative  principle  ;  her  aim  being,  that  ///c,  which  consists  in  motion^ 
should   not  cease  in  the  whole  system.     This  is  often  a  successful,  and 
always  a  noble  effort  of  the  vis  medicatrix.     When,  therefore,  disease  is 
sinking  the  whole   corporeal  frame,  and  nothing  of  this  kind  is  done  by 
nature,  art  should  interpose.     And  if  art  cannot  rouse  the  sinking  powers 
of  life  generally,  it  should,  by  producing  catharsis,  emesis,  vesication,  or 
salivation,  rouse  them   locally.     We  know,   however,  that  increase  of 
action  is  not  always  increase  of  strength.     But  the  paramount  indication 
is,  and  ever  should   be,  first  to  preseve  life.     To  increase  strength  is  a 
great,  but  still  a  secondary  indication. 

We  have  raore  in  view,  in  these  remarks,  than  this  individual  case, 
whose  parallel  may  possibly  not  occur  again.  We  think  that  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  this  part  of  our  inquiries  will  apply  to  fevers,  and  all 
other  diseases,  where  debility  and  torpor,  and  lack  of  re-action  and  ener- 
gy, are  present.  And  we  cannot  leave  this  part  of  our  subject  without 
some  further  remarks  upon  bloodletting.  We  can  easily  conceive  that 
the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  brain,  and  the  arteries,  may  all  be  embarrassed 
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by  too  much  venous  blood.  Too  much  blood  in  the  veins,  lacking  oxy- 
^enaiion,  may  therefore  be  considered  of  the  nature  of  a  pernicious  • 
Foreign  Quid.  But  to  let  blood,  when  llie  indication  exists  in  the  veins 
alone,  and  not  in  the  arteries  at  all,  certainly  involves  a  point  of  practice 
both  equivocal  and  delicate.  The  turgescence  of  the  venous  system, 
ihe  interrupted  action  of  all  or  most  of  the  important  org;ans  before  enu- 
merated, and  especially  the  failure  of  all  other  remedial  agents,  may, 
howe'ver,  possibly  sometimes  justify  the  practice.  And  it  may  possibly 
occur  to  others,  as  it  does  to  ourselves,  that  we  have  seen  effects  deci- 
dedly good  from  the  evacuation,  when  we  have  adopted  it  after  very 
great  hesitancy.  When  it  is  considered  that  in  venesection  we  draw  off 
venous  blood  only,  less  apprehension  exists  of  pernicious  consequences, 
in  doubtful  cases.  Alkalies,  iodine,  and  neutral  salts,  by  fitting  the  sys- 
tem to  be  acted  on  by  other  medicines,  and  especially  by  aiding  in  the 
process  of  oxygenation,  are  remedies  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Dr.  Barry,  of  the  British  army,  failed  of  curing  tetanus  by  opiates  ;  but 
at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  his  su[)erior  medical  officer,  by  6rsl 
giving  liberally  of  soda,  his  success  with  his  former  remedies  (opiates) 
was  complete.  By  Dr.  Ferguson's  advice,  he  guve  it  in  doses  of  a 
drachm.  I  recollect  giving  gradually,  but  in  a  short  lime,  92  grains  of 
calomel,  to  a  patient  in  tetanus,  with  the  do>ign  of  producing  salivation. 
But  although  it  was  retained,  and  the  patient  recovered,  it  entirely  failed 
of  affecting  the  salivary  glands  in  the  least,  or  even  of  producing  mercu- 
rial fetor.  The  same  patient  took  very  largely  of  opiutn  and  laudanum, 
without  much  apparent  effect.  An  incision  was  therefore  made  above 
the  wound  (which  was  made  by  a  pilch-fork  near  the  toes),  and  every 
6bre  cut  off  quite  to  the  bone.  This  artificial  wound  was  then  filled  with 
hot  spirits  of  turpentine.  In  such  a  case,  at  the  present  time,  we  should 
rely  much  upon  soda  and  iodine,  as  calculated  to  fit  the  system  to  be 
acted  on  by  other  remedies.  In  tetanus,  the  loss  of  action  to  wliich 
we  have  repeatedly  alluded  manifests  itself  in  the  absorbent  system,  whilst 
there  is  a  new  and  often  fatal  action  going  on  in  the  muscles,  involuntary, 
as  well  as  voluntary,  and  in  the  whole  nervous  system. 

Our  successful  cases  may  be  suffered  to  pass,  without  much  inqtiiry  or 
reuiark  ;  but  when  we  lose  a  patient,  and  especially  such  an  one  as  was 
Mr.  M.,  in  the  prime,  or  rather  bloom  of  life,  and  with  a  disease  so  sin- 
gular, we  ought  to  both  inquire  and  be  inquired  of.  As  before  noticed, 
should  we  have  another  similar  case,  we  should  try  a  salivation.  But  it 
is  possible  that  some  one  else  may  be  able  to  point  to  a  mode  still  more 
judicious. 

We  have  thought,  and.  I  believe,  before  remarked,  that  the  British 
naval  practice,  that  of  having  a  court  of  inquiry  upon  every  commander 
who  loses  a  ship,  let  his  conduct  have  been  never  so  valorous,  and  his 
exertions  never  so  strenuous  and  well  directed  to  save  her,  might  be  well 
imitated  in  niedical  practice.  A  medical  court  of  inquiry  upon  every 
physician  who  loses  his  patient,  would  stimulate  exertion  and  elicit 
information.  Joseph  Comstock,  M.D. 

P.  S.^— I  trust,  Mr.  Editor,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  hint  to 
you  what  to  do  with  my  comujunicalions  if  they  are  too  frequent  or 
unworthy  the  public.     The  fire,  unlike  the  press,  tells  no  tales. 

Lebanon  J  Ct.  July  4ihy  1835. 
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THE    USE    OF    FRUIT. 

As  various  kinds  of  fruit  are  beginning  to  make  their  appearance,  and  a9 
no  inconsiderable  amount  of  disease  is  usually  imputed  to  their  agency  at 
this  particular  season,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  for  physicians  to  insti- 
tute some  inquiries  in  relation  to  their  supposed  deleterious  effects  on  the 
health  of  people  of  different  ages  and  conditions./ 

We  are  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  prejudices  existiDg  against  the 
free  use  of  our  domestic  fruits,  but  very  much  question  whether  they 
have  ever  operated  so  unfavorably  as  is  generally  believed.  It  would  be 
quite  as  philosophical  to  discard  bread  stuffs,  the  various  leguminous 
productions  of  the  garden,  and  the  meats  offered  in  the  market,  as  Co  in- 
terdict the  rich  fruits  which  nature  has  scattered  around  us.  If  a  careful 
register  were  made  of  all  the  deaths  arising  from  excess  in  eating  these 
two  species  of  food,  it  is  quite  probable  as  many  would  be  found  attributa- 
ble to  one  cause  as  the  other.  Eating  and  drinking  have  become  altoge- 
ther too  artificial :  people  consult  their  books  oftener  to  discover  how,  when, 
and  what  sort  of  a  meal  should  be  taken,  than  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
their  finances.  Life  is  thus  reduced  to  an  unnatural  scale,  and  the  capa- 
city of  the  stomach  measured  a.s  a  tide  waiter  would  guage  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  hogshead,  instead  of  following  the  simple  indications  of  hunger, 
which  makes  no  dangerous  mistakes  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in 
well  regulated  society.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  gorging  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  stomach  to  relieve  itself,  and  satisfying  the  crav- 
ings of  appetite.  Were  an  individual  never  guilty  of  any  excesses,  he 
would  be  exempt  from  the  penalty  invariably  imposed  on  the  breach  of 
any  law  of  the  animal  economy. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  standing  in  any  fear  of  a  generous  consumption 
of  ripe  fruits,  we  regard  them  as  positively  conducive  to  health.  The 
very  maladies  commonly  assumed  to  have  their-  origin  in  a  free  use  of 
apples,  peaches,  cherries,  melons,  and  wild  berries,  have  been  quite  as 
prevalent,  if  not  equally  destructive,  in  seasons  of  scarcity.  AU  natural- 
ists will  testify  to  the  importance  of  the  fruit  season  to  the  lower  animals, 
particularly  to  birds.  When  there  is  a  failure,  or  an  insufficient  supply, 
the  feathered  tribes  are  less  musical,  less  numerous,  and  commence  their 
migrations  much  earlier,  than  when  amply  supplied  with  the  delicate 
nutrition  designed  for  them  at  certain  periods  of  the  revolving  year. 

In  the  scheme  of  creative  wisdom,  the  indications  are  clearly  manifested 
that  man  is  omnivorous  ;  and  it  was  not  until  muzzled  by  the  opinions  of 
one,  and  perplexed  by  the  ridiculous  hypotheses  of  another,  touching  the 
subject  of  his  food,  of  which  he  is  himself  better  qualified  to  judge  than 
the  most  learned  physician  in  Christendom,  that  he  relinquished  the 
faculty  of  discrimination  implanted  in  his  nature,  to  become  the  football 
of  those  who  raise  themselves  into  a  short-lived  notoriety  by  giving  to  un- 
founded theories  the  character  only  belonging  to  well-established  facts. 

There  are  so  many  erroneous  notions  entertained  of  the  bad  effects  of 
fruit,  that  it  is  quite  time  a  counteracting  impression  should  be  promul- 
gated, having  its  foundation  in  common  sense,  and  based  on  the  common 
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observation  of  the  intelligent.  We  have  no  patience  in  reading  the  end- 
less rules  to  be  observed  in  this  particular  department  of  physical  com- 
fort^  No  one,  we  imagine,  ever  lived  longer,  or  freer  from  the  paroxysms 
of  disease,  by  discarding  the  delicious  fruits  of  the  land  in  which  he  finds 
a  home.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
health,  and  are  therefore  caused  to  make  their  appearance  at  the  very 
time  when  the  condition  of  the  body,  operated  upon  by  deteriorating  causes 
not  always  understood,  requires  their  grateful,  renovating  influence. 


THE  LATE  DR.  CHARLES  MACOMBER. 

The  death  of  this  esteemed  physician,  which  took  place  at  his  residence 
in  Marshfield,  on  the  16th  of  June  last,  was  recorded  in  this  Journal  a 
few  weeks  since.  The  No.  for  June  10  contains  an  interesting  commu- 
nication from  the  pen  of  Dr.  M.  on  Phthisis  Pulmonalis,  which  was 
written  while  confined  to  his  room  by  his  last  sickness.  For  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  his  life  and  character,  we  are  indebted  to  one  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him. 

In  the  death  of  Charles  Macomber,  M.D.  the  community  to  which 
he  more  particularly  belonged  has  suffered  a  severe  privation,  and  his 
particular  friends  an  irreparable  loss.  Seldom  has  one  been  arrested  in 
a  more  successful  career  of  active  and  extensive  usefulness. 

Dr.  M.  was  born  in  Marshfield,  in  July,  1780.  His  youth  was  marked 
with  promise  and  with  a  peculiar  sobriety.  The  development  of  his 
mental  powers  fully  justified  his  friends  in  their  anticipations  of  his  emi- 
nent future  usefulness.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  University,  where 
he  was  distinguished  for  an  unremitting  application  to  his  studies  and  for 
his  literary  acquirements,  and  still  more  for  a  correct  and  amiable  de- 
portment, which  secured  the  afiiectionate  esteem  of  his  cotemporarics  and 
the  confidence  of  the  government.  He  was  graduated  in  1799,  having 
received  the  honors  of  the  university  and  acquired  the  love  and  respect 
of  his  instructers.  He  chose  the  healing  art  for  his  employment  in  life, 
and  was  inducted  into  his  profession  under  the  auspices  of  Gad  Hitch- 
cock, M.D.  of  Hanson,  a  distinguished  physician  of  that  day,  and  whose 
eldest  daughter,  a  very  amiable  and  pious  young  lady,  he  afierwards 
married.  The  soothing  attentions  and  devotion  to  her  husband  which 
she  ever  manifested,  contributed  greatly  to  sweeten  the  toils  of  his  pro- 
fession and  alleviate  oppressive  cares  and  duties. 

Dr.  Macomber  was  distinguished  in  social  life  for  the  uniform  upright- 
ness of  his  conduct,  his  inflexible  integrity,  and  for  the  correct  perform- 
ance of  all  the  relative  duties.  As  a  son,  a  brother,  husband,  father, 
friend  and  neighbor,  he  was  exemplary.  He  conciliated  the  cordial  at- 
tachment and  afiectionate  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
He  preserved  a  studious  habit  through  life  ;  he  read  almost  every  scien- 
tific work  as  it  issued  from  the  teeming  press,  but  was  more  particularly 
fond  of  such  as  tended  to  illustrate  and  elucidate  the  principles  of  his 
profession.  Whatever  he  read,  he  digested  and  made  it  his  own.  He 
had  a  peculiar  faculty  of  extracting  from  it  all  that  was  calculated  to 
nourish  the  intellect  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge,  and  was 
ready  on  every  suitable  occasion  to  produce  it,  and  bring  every  new 
thought  or  new  theory  to  the  test  of  experiment.  He  possessed  a  very 
philosophical  and  inquiring  mind,  strengthened  by  constant  culture  and 
the  habit  of  thinking  and  reflecting  much.  His  acute  and  discriminating 
judgment  was  seldom  deceived  in  detecting  the  occult  and  latent  causes 
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of  disease,  and  he  was  equally  successful  in  applying  a  remedy.  This 
enabled  hiiti  to  excel  as  a  physician,  and  secured  the  love,  respect  and 
confidence  of  his  patients  and  their  friends  to  an  unusual  degree.  In  his 
attention  to  the  sick  he  was  unwearied,  was  patient  of  incessant  labor, 
and,  when  duty  called,  the  storm  and  sunshine  were  both  alike  to  him. 

Dr.  M.  was  a  religious  man.  He  had  that  sanctification  of  heart 
which  love  to  God  and  to  man  never  fails  to  produce,  and  which  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law.  His  life  was  imbued  and  regulated  by  the  influences 
of  pure,  deep,  abiding,  christian  principles.  A  vivid  sense  of  his  ac- 
countability to  his  Maker  for  all  his  thoughts,  words  and  actions,  ope- 
rated, as  a  refiner's  fire  and  as  fuller's  soap,  to  purify  his  whole  life. 
This  caused  him  to  be  looked  up  to  as  a  guide  and  main  pillar  in  the 
church  which  he  had  chosen  as  the  scene  of  his  devotions.  He  met 
death  in  the  full  possession  of  his  reason,  and  with  fortitude  and  entire 
submission  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father.  He  appeared  to  have  no 
choice  of  his  own,  but  resigned  himself  into  the  hands  of  God,  to  do  with 
him  as  he  should  think  best.  In  his  last  moments  he  might  have  said 
to  his  friends,  with  Addison — "  Come  and  see  in  what  peace  a  christian 
can  die." 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Dear  Sir, — Will  you  or  some  of  your  readers  communicate  some  perma- 
nent remedy  for  the  removal  of  that  disagreeable  and  often  troublesome 
disease,  Gonorrhcea  mucosa,  and  give  notice  of  the  same  in  your  truly 
valuable  Journal.  By  so  doing,  you  will  greatly  oblige  one  of  your  sub- 
scribers. Medicus. 

Elijah,  JV.  F.  Juhj  lOih,  1835. 


Self'Lhniicd  Diseases. — Dr.  Bigelow's  excellent  discourse  before  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  on  this  subject,  of  which  a  slight  notice 
was  given  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  was  received  loo  late  for  a  more 
extended  paragraph  the  present  week.  If  we  consult  only  our  own  plea- 
sure, every  word  of  it  will  be  republished  in  the  Journal. 


To  Correspondents. — Several  Communications  are  deferred  till  next  week. 


Whole  number  ufdeaths  in  Boston  for  the  week  ending  July  18,  23.    Males,  17— Females,  6. 

Of  worms,  1— mcHsles,  1— dropsy  on  the  brain,  2— liver  complaint,  1— inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
1— bowel  complaint,  1—hoopinjr  cough,  iJ— mortification,  1— cancer,  1— scarlet  fever,  1— teething,  1— 
consumption,    1— dysentery,  1— bursting  bloodvessel,  1— drop«y,  2— lung  fever,  l-^yspeiisia,  2— 


throat  diatempei*,  1 — canker,  1. 
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iMEDICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  subscribers  have  associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Medical  Instruction  on  the  followhig 
terras : — 

Convenient  Rooms  well  furnished,  with  access  to  a  good  Medical  Library,  and  the  necessary  faci* 
litics  for  demonstrative  Anatomy  and  Surgical  operations. 

The  privilege  of  aitendint;  at  the  almsliouso  and  a  private  hospital,  now  in  successAil  operation, 
to<!ethnr  with  thn  impjrtant  ca!«e<i,  both  iu  physic  and  surgery,  which  occur  in  a  pretty  extensive  pri- 
vate practice.    Terms— $50  a  year.  JOSEPH  11.  FLINT, 

ELISHA  MATHER, 
NoRTHAMFTOK,  Mass.  AUSTIN  FLINT. 

(j;Cr  In^tniclion  in  modern  Dentistry  will  be  given  for  a  small  additional  compensation. 

May  13.  oop6m 


TflE  BO.STON  MEDIOAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  overy  Wednesday,  by  I). 
OIjAPP,  jr.  at  184  VVashinRton  s«treet,  corner  of  Prankltn  Street,  to  whomaM  communications  must 
be  nddrussied,  pout-paid.  It  is  also  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  on  the  Ist  of  every  monUi,  each  Part 
containing  the  weekly  numberH  of  the  prec^dinc;  month.' stitched  In  a  cover.— Price  $3,00  a  year  in 
advance,  $3,50  after  threj  months,  anil  $4,00  if  not  paid  within  llie  year. — Every  seven Ui  copy .  ^rati4>. 
— Postage  llie  same  as  fur  a  newspaper. 
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REMOVAL   OF   CALCULI   FROM    THE   BLADDER. 

FROM   A  LKCTI7RE    DELI VE REP   AT    THE    RORTH    LOKOOlf    BOSPITAI.,  BT  &OBXRT 
LISTOfV,   Esq.    SUHOEun,  ETC. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  have,  I  believe,  but  very  lately  had  a  full  account 
given  you  of  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  calculous  diseases, 
by  your  very  learned  professor  of  surgery.  Any  lengthened  detail  will 
therefore  be  superfluous  and  unnecessary  in  this  place  and  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  history  of  the  operations  of  lithotomy  and  lithotrity  alone 
would  more  than  occupy  our  time.  I  shall  at  once  read  to  you  the  ac- 
count of  the  |>atient's  sufTerings  under  the  disease,  and  of  the  treatment 
which  had  been  adopted  for  his  cure  before  and  since  his  admission  into 
this  hospital,  and  make  a  few  comments  upon  the  subject. 

*•*•  Henry  Shaw,  aged  27,  admitted  April  SO,  states  that  he  has  labored 
undt-r  symptoms  of  stone  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  ;  that  about  nine 
months  ugo  the  symptoms  became  much  aggravated,  and  he  applied  for 
admission  to  a  London  hospital  where  lithotrity  was  tried,  but  without 
.success,  the  operation  being  attended  with  very  great  suffering,  and  not 
productive  of  the  slightest  relief.  He  has  suflTered  continually  since  that 
time,  and  lately  the  symptoms  have  become  so  unbearable  as  to  induce 
htm  again  to  submit  to  any  operation  for  their  removal. 

On  admission  he  was  suflTering  very  severely,  on  account  of  his  having 
walked  several  miles  from  the  country.  He  appeared  many  years  older 
than  he  stated  himself  to  be,  and  his  countenance  bore  an  appearance  of 
anxiety  and  suffering.  He  complained  much  of  a  constant  pain  referred 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  this  was  much  increased  during  and 
after  evacuation  of  the  urine,  when  it  was  also  attended  by  a  burning  pain 
darting  along  the  penis.  He  was  unable  to  retain  his  urine  for  above  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time.  Occasionally  the  stream  was  pretty  free,  but  it 
frequently  stopped  suddenly  during  its  expulsion,  returning,  however, 
on  change  of  position.  The  urine  was  high-cojored,  mucous,  and,  after 
unusual  exertion,  mixed  with  blood.  Its  spec,  gravity  was  1015,  and  it 
becrame  very  slightly  opaque  on  the  application  of  heat. 

May  1st. — This  morning  a  sound  was  introduced,  and  was  found  to 
pass  over  a  stone  of  considerable  size,  but  as  the  bladder  was  rather  irri- 
table, Mr.  Liston  was  unwilling  to  make  any  very  minute  examination  so 
as  to  ascertain  its  size  more  accurately.  Perineum  to  be  shaved.  To 
have  a  dose  of  castor  oil. 

2. — The  operation  was  performed  to-day.  The  curved  staff  having 
been  first  infroduceil,  and  the  stone  struck,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  other  offi- 
cers of  the  iiisiitoiion  of  its  presence,  the  patient  was  secured  in  the 
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u^ual  manner.  Tbe  bladder  was  reached,  and  the  prostate  divided  to  the 
necessary  extent  by  llie  second  incision  ;  the  forceps  wa?  then  introduced 
and  the  stone  (which  was  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  its  longest  di- 
ameter, an<i  bearing  marks  of  the  attack  formerly  made  npon  it)  was  re- 
moved with  ease,  having  been  6rst  turned  by  the  fore-finger  of  ilie  left 
hand  in  the  d'n-eclion  most  favorable  for  its  extraction.*  A  gum-elastic 
lube  was  then  introduced  through  the  wound  into  the  bladder,  and  retained 
there  by  strips  of  oiled  silk  fastened  to  a  bandage  applied  round  the 
loins.  The  patient  was  then  renioved  to  bed.  A  few  ounces  of  blood 
only  were  lost  after  the  operation.  The  tube  was  kept  clear  of  coagula 
by  means  of  a  feather  for  a  few  hours  until  the  urine  began  to  come  away 
clear.  The  patient  gave  vent  to  no  expression  of  pain  except  during  the 
introduction  of  the  staff,  and  stales  that  he  did  net  suffer  by  a  great  deal 
80  much  from  the  present  as  from  the  former  operation.  Had  some 
slight  rigors  after  the  operation,  which  went  ofiT  after  the  application  of 
beat  to  the  feet.  Diluents  were  given  freely  after  the  operation,  and  the 
discharge  of  urine  was  very  copious. 

3. — Slept  pretty  well ;  no  complaint  of  pain  ;  pulse  natural  ;  discharge 
of  urine  copious. 

4. — The  tube  was  removed  this  morning.  Continues  perfectly  easy. 
St.  hanst.  01.  Ricini. 

18.^Tbe  urine  has  passed  by  the  urethra  for  some  time  back,  and 
tbe  patient  is  now  walking  about  the  ward.  He  returns  home  in  a  few 
days.'* 

The  symptoms  are  here  remarkably  well  detailed,  and  the  case  alto- 
gether is  clearly  stated.  The  history  is  such  as  is  usually  given  by  pa- 
tients laboring  under  stone,  with  the  exception  of  the  pain  being  referred 
tp  the  hypogastric  region,  instead  of  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  You  must 
have  been  told,  in  the  lectures  by  my  excellent  cojieague,  that  by  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  by  correcting  the  morbid 
fiecretion  of  the  urine  by  medicines  suited  to  the  prevailing  diathesis, 
calculous  deposits  may  be  prevented,  or  carried  off.  The  symptoms 
attendant  upon  the  deposit  of  crystallized  sediment  you  cannot  have  for- 
gptten,  nor  the  class  of  medicine  proper  for  each.  When  concretions  of 
a  small  size  come  down  into  the  bladder,  and  before  they  have  gained 
much  accession,  then  they  may  still  pass  off  naturally,  or  they  may  readily 
be  seized  by  such  forceps  as  I  here  show  yon,  and  extracted.  There 
are  many  specimens  on  the  table  of  concretions  passed,  or  so  extracted, 
some  of  no  inconsiderable  size.  You  may  be  aware  that  the  posterior 
pari  of  the  canal  is  wider  than  the  anterior,  and  is  readily  dilatable  to  a 
great  extent.  I  have,  in  my  work  on  surgery,  detailed  a  case  in  \%hich, 
by  very  gradual  insinuation  of  the  fore-finger,  it  was  got  to  pass- into  tbe 
ipale  bladder  without  the  use  of  any  cutting  instrument,  and  without  much 
pain  to  the  patient.  A  stone  of  a  pretty  large  size,  such  as  the  one  I 
now  exhibit  (it  had  been  previously,  as  you  perceive,  reduced  in  size  by 
the  drilling  instrument  of  Civiale),  may  be  laid  hold  of,  and  'brought  into 
the  sinus  of  the  urethra,  and  if  it  be  found   impossible,  as  it  was  in  this 


*  The  operation  occupied,  from  tli<  first  inciaioa  to  the  removal  of  tlie  etoae,  fnrtr.flve  seconds. 
Tutu*  §t  edtrUer.—fitr,  Lancet. 
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instance,  to  bring  it  Tarther,  it  may  then  be  cut  upon  and  taken  out  with 
les^  suffering  and  risk  to  the  patient  than  by  any  other  operation. 

When  such  syinptonris  as  presented  in  Shaw's  case  have  lasted  for 
years,  no  such  proceedings  can  avail  ;  the  foreign  body  must  then  be 
either  broken  down,  and  the  fragments  got  quit  of,  or  it  must  be  extracted 
in  the  manner  you  have  witnessed.  Before  determining  upon  the  opera- 
tive procedure,  it  behoves  you  to  ascertain  correctly  the  exUteneeol  cal- 
culus, and  the  number  and  size.  You  must  ascertain,  besides,  the  state 
of  the  containing  viscus,  and  of  the  whole  apparatus — the  kidneys  and 
urethra,  as  also  the  form  of  the  pelvis,  &c.  Many  mistakes  have  been 
committed  from  a  neglect  of  the  necessary  precaution  to  examine  the  pa- 
tient in  all  respects  with  care  and  attention  before  deciding  upon  or  pro- 
ceeding to  an  operation.  You  would  scarcely  suppose  it  possible  for  a 
man  educated  to  our  profession  to  be  deceived  altogether  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  This  has,  notwithstanding,  happened 
very  many  times,  and  has  led  to  very  painful  results.  All  the  symptoms 
which  are  detailed  in  Shaw's  case  are  found  to  exist  in  a  degree,  and  to 
arise,  from  other  causes  than  the  presence  of  stone  in  the  biadder-r-such 
as  the  disappearance  of  eruptions,  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal,  disor- 
der of  the  kidneys.  These  symptoms  may  lead  to  an  examination  of  the 
bladder,  but  recollect  that  the  sources  of  error  are  numerous — ^the  sound 
may  be  felt  to  grate  on  something,  on  sand  entangled  in  mucus,  on  the 
fasciruli  of  the  bladder,  on  a  projection  of  the  prostate.  The  feeling  so 
communicated  will  at  once  be  referred  to  the  proper  source,  by  one 
whose  hand  is  experienced  in  the  work,  and  whose  touch  is  perfect  through 
education.  I  could  bring  forward  many  instances  in  which  operations 
have  been  performed,  and  no  stone  has  been  forthcoming ;  and  I 
have  sounded  many  in  whose  bladder  stone  had  been  supposed  to  exist, 
and  in  whom  a  little  anthelmintic  medicine  put  all  to  rights.  By  a  care- 
ful and  gentle  use  of  the  sound,  the  existence,  and  the  size,  and  the  num- 
ber of  calculi,  can  be  pretty  accurately  ascertained,  and  the  contact  of 
the  sound  and  stone  can  be  heard  as  well  as  felt.  The  best  sound  is 
that  of  steel,  with  a  short  curve  ;  it  may  sometimes  be  requisite,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  examination,  to  inject  a  little  fluid  into  the  bladder,  or  to 
change  the  patient^s  position.  It  is  highly  advisable  in  all  cases  that  the 
condition  of  the  kidneys  should,  by  an  examination  into  symptoms,  and 
the  state  of  their  secretion,  be  ascertained  as  correctly  as  possible,  what- 
ever means  are  to  be  adopted  for  the  patient's  relief. 

From  time  to  time  proposals  have  been  made  to  attack  the  stone  in  the 
bladder,  so  as  to  reduce  or  destroy  it  either  by  chemical  solvents  taken 
into  the  stomach,  applied  directly  by  injection  into  the  affected  viscus, 
or  by  the  application  of  mechanical  means,  l^he  former  or  lithontriptic 
plan  has  now  got  out  of  fashion,  though  at  one  time  many  fools  were 
found  to  believe  and  trust  in  it,  and  much  public  money  was  lavished  on 
the  inventors  of  (he  medicine.  Egg-shells,  soap,  and  other  sorts  of  phy- 
sio, taken  by  the  mouth,  were  found  to  travel  with  rather  a  degree  of 
slowness  and  uncertainty,  and  if  they  did  reach  their  destination,  they  did 
but  small  damage  to  the  enemy.  The  bladder  was  found  not  very  capa- 
ble of  bearing  tlie  introduction  of  acids  or  alkalies,  which,  however,  acted 
very  prettily  upon  the  stone  in  a  piece  of  chemical  apparatus. 
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Mechanical  contrivances  were  at  various  periods  suggested  and  even 
applied,  but  it  is  only  of  liife  years  chat  these  have  heen  brought  to  any 
peifeclion.  It  has  been  discovered,  since  ihe  atlertlion  of  the  profession 
has  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  that  at  a  remote  period,  a  utonk  of  Ci- 
teaux  broke  ofT  small  fragments  of  a  stone  in  his  own  bladder  wiili  a  wire 
pushed  through  a  catheter  ;  and  you  may  have  heard  of  a  Colonel  Mar- 
tine,  who,  in  the  end  of  last  century,  with  a  sort  of  bulbous  wire,  the 
end  of  which  was  cut  like  a  6Ie,  was  supposed  to  have  cured  himself  of 
a  stone  in  the  bladder.  He  deceived  many,  and  perhaps  also  himself, 
for  he  died  of  stone. 

The  very  beautiful  apparatus  of  Civiale,  which  you  see  here,  was  hailed 
as  a  means  of  doing  away  entirely  with  any  oiher  proceeding.  Some 
ingenious  alterations  were  made  upon  it  by  Mr.  Heurieloup  and  others, 
and  it  was  at  one  time  confidently  asserted  that  ahnost  every  patient  suf- 
fering from  stone,  could  thus  obtain  a  perfect  and  permanent  cure.  Some 
new  apparatus  (I  shall  not  pretend  to  say  who  has  the  merit  of  the  inven- 
tion, for  it  would  not  be  very  safe  to  interfere  with  the  contending  par- 
ties), and  certainly  of  a  more  effi(  ient  kind,  was  introduced,  and  forth- 
with the  other  was,  and  by  those  too  who  had  previously  given  a  diffe- 
rent opinion,  denounced  as  totally  worthless  and  ineffi(  ient.  It  is  too 
true  that  such  is  the  case.  You  might  bore  holes  through  most  stones, 
as  you  see  has  been  done  in  this  specimen,  without  in  any  way  advancing 
the  patieni^s  recovery  ;  on  the  contrary,  with  the  effect  of  superadding  to 
his  other  maladies  a  thoroughly  diseased  bladder.  This  stone  was  re- 
moved by  lithotomy  in  the  tenth  part  of  the  time  that  any  of  the  sittings 
bad  occupied,  with  certainly  a  fourth  of  the  pain  and  with  much  less  dan- 
ger. A  stone  very  small  and  very  soft  might  be  managed  by  this  drilling 
apparatus,  but  such  stones  bear  no  proportion  to  those  which  are  pt:rfectly 
impracticable.  It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me  that  some  one  of  tlio 
ingenious  persons  who  have  busied  themselves  in  this  affair,  should  not 
have  proposed  introducing  a  charge  of  gunpowder  into  one  of  the  perfo- 
rations, and  thus  shattering  the  concretion,  as  rocks  are  blasted  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  Dr.  Civiale^s  invention  arose  out  of  an  attempt  to 
introduce  a  hag  into  the  bladder,  which  should  embrace  the  stone,  which 
was  then  to  be  attached  by  some  very  concentrated  solvent ;  the  one  plao 
is  as  feasible  as  the  other. 

The  new  machines  have  been  variously  modified  and  improved  in  their 
different  parts  ;  they  have  been  better  fitted  for  seizing  readily  and  safely 
the  foreign  body,  which,  after  all,  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  a  matter  as 
might  be  imagined,  and  various  forces  have  been  employed  to  disinte- 
grate the  stone  and  crush  its  fragments ;  the  percussion  system,  the  screw^ 
the  rack  and  pinion,  and  the  spring,  have  all  their  advocates.  Tou  have 
before  you  all  varieties  of  tools  ;  and  you  will  perceive  that  a  great  deal 
of  ingenuiiy  has  been  shown  in  this  matter. 

Many  people,  to  my  knowledge,  are  siill  racking  their  brains  to  invent 
some  apparatus  superior  to  any  yet  used.  This  is  all  very  praiseworthy, 
but  expectations  have  been  raised  too  high  by  far  on  this  subject,  by  un- 
warrantable assertions.  I  have  practised  all  the  operations  in  a  wide  and 
extended  field,  ani  have  seen  others  perform  them  ;  and  if  I  might  be 
permitted  to  offer  an  opinion  to  you  on  the  subject,  I  should  say,  thai 
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unless  the  laws  of  the  animal  econoniy  are  subverted,  a  permanenl  cure 
cannot  be  expected  to  follow  liilioiriiy,  unless  in  very  favorable  cases  ; 
and  amongst  the  patients  who  now  present  them«Jelves  for  relief  from  the 
pains  of  stone,  certainly  not  more  than  one  in  six  ought  to  be  submitted 
lo  that  proceeding,  and  would  not  be,  by  a  conscientious  surgeon,  by  ona 
who  couKJ  equally  well  cut  out  the  stone  as  powder  it  down.  I  placa 
here  before  you  an  ample  collection  of  calculi  which  I  have  removed 
from  the  male  bladder,  and  I  challenge  any  litholritist,  or  advocate  of  the 
system,  to  pick  out  from  amongst  them  anything  like  that  proportionate 
number  which  could  or  ought  to  have  been  submitted  to  their  manipula- 
tions, keeping  ahogether  out  of  view  the  state  of  the  urethra,  prostate,  and 
bladder,  which  often  forbid  or  render  them  impracticable.  It  is  said  that 
if  lithotrity  were  generally  taught  in  the  schools  and  practised,  pa- 
tients would  apply  earlier,  and  that  thus  recourse  to  lithotomy  would 
never  be  necessary.  I  am  assuredly  of  opinion  that  surgeons  should 
make  themselves  masters  of  this  as  of  other  operative  procedures,  and 
that  this  operation  will  never  be  safely  performed,  nor  its  merits  fully  ap- 

f)reciated,  till  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  well-educated  surgeons.  In 
act,  patients  can  only  depend  upon  a  safe  and  appropriate  practice  being 
adopted  when  they  make  application  for  relief  to  those  who  can  either 
cut  or  break  down,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  direct  and  war- 
rant. It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  liihoiomy  can  ever  be  entirely  su- 
perseded ;  u)any  people  are,  as  it  were,  born  wiih  stone,  and  in  many 
instances  it  exists  long,  and  attains  a  great  size,  before  a  suspicion  is 
entertained  of  its  presence.  Certainly  if  patients  were  aware  of  iheir 
having  stone  before  it  got  larger  than  n  hazel-nut,  a  good  many  might  be 
relieved  by  liihoiriiy,  and  not  a  fete  cured.  Even  in  the  most  favorable 
cases,  when  the  sinne  is  of  the  size  I  have  meniioned,  and  when  the  or- 
gans are  comparaiively  sound,  and  free  from  irritability,  a  cure  cannot 
always  be  depended  !i|»on  wiih  certainly  by  this  means.  The  bladiler 
becomes  irregular  on  iis  inner  surface,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  make 
sure  (hat  all  ilie  fragments  are  voided.  If  any  be  left,  you  know  the 
consequence  to  be  a  speedy  reproduction  of  ihe  disease.  When  the 
stoiw?,  again,  is  so  large  that  a  repetition  of  the  operation  is  called  for, 
when  one  siitin;j;  takes  place  after  another  to  the  number  of  6,  12,  20,  or 
60,  then  I  am  bound  to  assure  you  that  a  cure  need  scarcely  be  looked  • 
for.  The  patient  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  lo  believe  in  the  statements  of 
the  professed  stone-grintier,  will  suffer  njore  pain  at  each  one  secondary 
operation,  than  he  would  from  having  at  once  the  sione  taken  out  cleverly 
and  entirely.  His  life  will  be  more  seriously  endangered  by  the  inflam- 
matory attacks  induced  by  the  frequent  pokin^s  in  this  tender  viscus, 
fostered  as  it  must  be  by  the  presence  of  angular  fragments  ;  and  if  he 
should  by  some  chance  get  out  of  his  friend's  hands  alive,  he  will  proba- 
bly drag  out  a  short  but  miserable  existence,  with  a  dreadfully  irritable 
bladder,  and  that  leased  probably  by  half-a-dozen  angular  stones  instead 
of  one.  There  is,  besides,  every  reason  to  believe  that  disease  of  the 
kidneys  is  developed  and  hurried  on  by  this  constant  irritation  of  the  other 
parts  of  ihe  apparatus  with  which  they  sympathize  so  closely. 

There  are  on  the  table  many  specimens  of  detritus  ;  one  of  a  very  re- 
markable stone,  of  which  the  patient  was  freed  completely  by  the  crushing 
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operation.  It  was  very  soft,  and  bad  an  its  nucleus  many  seeds  of  barley, 
which,  with  the  beards,  had  been  introduced  by  the  urethra  by  ihe  patient 
hiniseir,  a  silly  roolish  old  man. 

There  are,  moreover,  several  stones  formed 'upon  fragments  which  had 
been  broken  down  and  left ;  specimens  of  that  kmd  will,  if  1  mistake  not, 
multiply  exceedingly  ere  long.  I  expect  to  cut  out  not  a  few  ;  but  I 
fear  that  many  of  them  must  be  obtained  by  post-mortem  examination. 
I  am  warranted  in  stating  that  the  stone-breaking  has,  upon  the  whole, 
been  attended  with  far  more  numerous  fatal  terminations  than  ever  litho* 
toroy  has  been,  even  when  performed  in  the  worst  possible  manner,  and 
by  the  most  bungling  pretenders.  And  such  must  be  the  case  until  the 
profession  lake  it  up  and  the  proper  cases  are  chosen  ;  until  its  indiscri- 
tninate  employment  is  discountenanced  ;  and  if  this  be  not  done  speedily, 
the  operation,  useful  in  many  cases,  will  get  into  disrepute.  The  very 
simple  and  beautiful  instruments  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Weiss  will 
answer  every  purpose,  and  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  explain  to 
any  of  you  their  application,  and  to  give  you  more  fully  my  views  and 
the  result  of  my  experience  as  to  the  proper  rases  for  the  one  or  the 
other  operation. 

[To  be  continaed.  ] 


HISTORY  OF  A  FEVER  IN  SUNDERLAND,  MASS.  IN  THE  YEARS  1831-32. 

BY   OARDIIfER   DORRANCR,   M.D. 
[Coinmanlcated  for  tho  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Mr.  Editor, — I  have  been  requested  to  give  you  an  account  of  a  fever, 
which  prevailed  in  Sunderland  four  years  since,  while  I  resided  there. 
And  I  feel  the  more  inclined  to  do  it,  as  a  better  opportunity  perhaps 
never  offered  to  mark  the  progress  of  a  typhous  fever,  which  this  very 
decidedly  was,  and  determine  how  far  contagion  contributed  to  its 
spread. 

The  town,  a  small  one  of  about  700  inhabitants,  lying  on  the  Connec* 
ticut  River,  had  been  proverbial  for  its  health,  until  the  winter  of  1831, 
when  scarlet  fever  and  hooping  cough,  then  prevalent  in  the  re,E;ion, 
spread  extensively  through  it.  After  their  decline,  some  lime  in  July, 
two  boys,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  were  simultaneously  attacked 
with  a  fever,  which  soon  exhibited  the  marks  of  typhus  ;  such  as  brown 
dry  tongue,  delirium,  twitching  of  the  tendons,  &r.  A  young  man,  who 
went  from  the  village  three  miles  north,  to  assist  the  family,  contracted  the 
fever  of  them,  returned  to  the  family  to  which  he  belonged,  most  of  whom 
were  soon  attacked  by  it.  He  was  then  removed  to  another  town,  where 
his  mother  and  sister  apparently  took  from  him  the  same  disease.  The  la- 
mented minister  of  the  place  visited  the  two  boys  often,  and  sickened  with 
fever.  Nine  of  his  family  were  soon  prostrated  with  it.  Himself  and 
wife,  after  eight  weeks  sickness,  with  alternate  favorable  and  unfavorable 
symptoms,  worn  down  with  anxiety  for  their  sick  children  and  friends, 
died  within  three  days  of  each  other. 

From  the  families  named,  the  fever  spread  through  nurses,  watchers, 
and  viritors^  until  sixty  cases  occurred.     Of  these  sixty  cases,  six  proved 
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fatal.  There  was  nothing  in  the  fever  at  this  time,  very  diverse  fpom 
common  typhus.  It  was  not  very  inflammatory.  The  aniiphlogistio  re*- 
gimen  was  required  ;  but  some  recovered  very  readily  without  any  Ices 
of  blood.  When  there  was  local  determination,  it  was  generally  to  the 
head.  The  usual  length  of  the  disease,  when  there  was  no  relapse,  wai 
fourteen  days. 

The  last  case  of  fever  occurred  in  November,  in  a  house  adjoining  my 
own.  We  then  supposed  the  disease  at  an  end.  About  six  weeks  after, 
a  little  girl  in  the  same  house  became  unwell.  I  remarked  to  her  mo- 
ther, that  her  tongue  resembled  the  tongue  in  typhus,  but  that  it  could 
not  be  that,  as  typhous  fever  was  extinct  among  us.  Such  was  not, 
however^  the  fact.  A  liiile  daughter  of  mine,  who  freqtienily  visited  tbd 
sick  girl,  was  soon  attacked  with  fever.  This  was  followed  by  four  other 
cases  in  my  family.  The  little  girPs  mother  and  several  others  in  the 
first  house  were  soon  sick.  A  young  man  nursing  a  friend  in  it,  sickened 
and  communicated  the  fever  to  his  family.  A  boy,  who  succeeded  him, 
did  so  to  another  family.  Fever  spread  rapidly,  until  one  hundred,  print 
cipally  in  the  village  of  fifty  houses  and  perhaps  three  hundred  inhabitants, 
were  the  subjects  of  it.     Of  these  hundred  cases,  nine  proved  fatal. 

The  fever  at  this  time  was  severe  in  the  extreme.  In  almost  every 
case,  there  was  strongly  marked  congestion,  or  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
The  lancet,  used  unsparingly  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  rendered  it  safe 
and  mild.  When  neglected  at  first,  or  used  but  timidly,  almost  every 
case  ended  in  delirium,  lethargy,  and  dro|)sy  of  head.  Never  before^ 
nor  since,  have  I  seen  the  strong  language  of  Southwood  Smith  respect- 
ing the  timely  abstraction  of  blood  in  fever  attended  with  cerebral  aflTec- 
tion,  so  amply  verified.  And  most  biiter  was  n»y  regret,  when  from 
excess  of  caution  on  my  own  part,  or  from  neglect  to  yield  to  the  disease 
on  the  part  of  ihe  patient,  the  golden  moment  of  disarming  it  of  its  power 
was  allowed  to  pass.  The  ninety-one,  who  recovered,  were  most  of 
them  bled  eaily  and  largely  ;  the  nine,  who  died,  were  not  in  general 
until  days  had  gone  by.  The  cold  dash,  recommended  by  the  writer 
just  mentioned,  I  tried  in  sonie  cases  after  bleeding,  wiih  great  satisfac- 
tion. I  have  seen  a  burning  fever  cooled,  ami  raving  delirium  calmed^ 
while  pouring  from  a  height  the  cold  water,  as  he  recommends,  upon  the 
head. 

The  general  prevalence  of  fever  abated  in  the  spring.  During  the 
stimmer,  there  were  a  few  cases.  And  there  was  between  them,  either 
a  real  or  imaginary  connection,  continuing  the  chain  until  aulunm,  when 
the  disease  became  common  again,  and  forty  cases  of  it  occurred  ;  but  dt 
a  character  very  diflTerent  fimm  those  of  the  previous  winter.  Biliary  de- 
rangement now  look  the  place  of  congestion  and  inflammaiion  of  the 
brain.  The  season  of  the  year  probably  caused  this  modification.  Bleed-^ 
ing  was  now  seldom  indicated.  Mercurials  were  the  main  reliance  ;  but, 
incautiously  given,  they  prostrated  the  strength,  sometimes  to  an  alarming 
extent.  Id  some  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  the  fever  would 
now  have  been  called  *'  typhus  syncopalis."  The  mortality,  during 
this  last  period,  was  less  than  in  the  two  former  ones.  The  fever  lastea 
in  a  few  families,  until  winter,  when  it  left  the  town,  and  has  not 
returned. 
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i  I  know  it  is  somewhat  unfashionable  to  believe  typhous  fever  to  be 
•propagated  by  contagion.  Some  medical  writers  sit  down  gravely  to 
discuss  the  point,  whether  mumps  and  measles  are  contagious.  In  a 
great  city,  where  the  inmates  of  the  same  dwelling  have  often  no  inter- 
course ;  where  the  sick  are  attended  by  hired  watchers  and  nurses,  whose 
vital  air  has  become  the  atmosphere  of  a  sick  room,  and  where  the  very 
reprehensible  practice  of  visiting  the  sick  is  not  in  vogue,  it  may  not  be 
easily  traced  to  contagion  ;  and  indeed  typhous  fever  does  not  often  pre- 
vail  extensively  in  a  large  city.  But  in  a  country  village,  where  an  inti* 
macy  exists  among  all  the  families,  and  where  to  not  call  upon  the  sick 
would  show  lack  of  friendship,  a  contagious  disease  can  be  traced,  and 
typhous  fever,  I  believe,  if  introduced,  is  generally  found  to  spread. 
Unlike  bilious  remitting,  yellow  and  other  fevers,  caused  by  marsh  miasm, 
or  by  infection,  typhous  fever  seems  to  have  a  specific  power  to  rommu- 
oicate  itself,  in  all  climates,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  6rst 
frosts  do  not  check  it,  as  they  do  yellow  fever.  In  Sunderland,  its 
greatest  prevalence  was  in  the  dead  of  winter.  Cleanliness,  free  ventiia- 
lion,  and,  above  all,  secluding  the  patient,  by  keeping  him  in  a  chamber 
remote  from  his  family,  will  do  much  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  it. 
Still  there  is  the  specific  power  to  communicate  itself,  to  which  we  give 
the  epithet  contagious.  And,  after  watching  within  the  last  ten  years, 
in  Sunderland  and  the  neighboring  towns,  from  three  to  four  hundred 
cases  of  it,  I  can  have  no  more  doubt  of  its  possessing  that  power  thao 
I  have  that  smallpox  does. 

.  Dr.  Tweedie,  physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  certainly  a 
competent  witness  in  the  case,  says,  ^^  he  has  no  hesitation,  after  an  im- 
partial inquiry  into  the  subject,  and  ample  means  of  investigation,  to 
affirm  his  decided  conviction  that  fever  will  spread  by  contagion."  And 
so,  I  believe,  will  say  almost  every  physician  who  has  been  very  much 
conversant  with  the  kind  of  fever  I  have  described  above. 
Amherst,  July  16,  1835. 


A   SUMMARY   PROCESS    FOR   THE    PREPARATION    OF    MERCURIAL 

OINTMENT. 

BT  JOHXf  P.  MXTTAUER,  M.D.   OF  PRIKCX  EDWARD  CO.  ViReilflA. 

[Communloatad  for  th«  Boatoti  Madleal  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

^HE  importance-and  value  of  Mercurial  Ointment  as  a  medicinal  agent, 
and  the  difficulty  generally  acknowledged  in  preparing  it,,  will,  1  am  per- 
suaded, secure  for  the  following  communication  at  least  an  indulgent 
reception  from  the  medical  public. 

The  design  of  this  paper  is  to  present  a  short  and  easy  method  for  pre* 
paring  this  valuable  article,  which  will  not  only  abridge  the  process,  and 
cheapen  the  price,  but  furnish  it  fresh,  and  of  known  and  certain 
strength,  to  every  practitioner  who  will  allow  himself  25  or  30  minutes 
time  to  prepare  it. 

The  division  of  the  metal,  by  triturating  it  with  terebintbinates,  although 
it  greatly  fadliutes  the  process,  furnishes  an  ointment  exceedingly  objec- 
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tionabie,  on  account  of  the  irritating  qualities  they  always  impart  to  if. 
An  ointment  prepared  in  this  way,  after  being  used  a  few  times,  generally 
irritates  or  abrades  the  cuticle  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  require  its  suspen- 
sion for  a  while  from  the  paiM,  and  its  application  to  some  other,  which, 
when  speedy  mercurialization  is  desirable,  mii^hl  deteriorate  the  case, 
and  even  pUce  the  safety  of  the  patient  in  jeopardy.  A  pure,  inodorous, 
genuine  and  bland  ointiuent,  prepared  by  the  tedious  process  of  tritura- 
tion, continued  for  weeks  and  months,  according  to  plans  directed  in  the 
dispensatories,  must  always  he  a  cosily  article,  where  the  consumption  is 
great.  The  difficulty  and  labor  of  preparing  the  article  in  this  way,  pre- 
sent, to  the  persons  who  usually  execute  the  work,  a  strong  motive  for 
fraud,  which  may  be  practised  either  by  diluting  and  weakening  it  as  it  is 
made,  or  by  mingling  black  substances  with  it  to  impart  the  dark  color. 

A  more  expeditious  and  cheaper  method  of  preparing  this  indispensa- 
ble article  of  medical  practice,  is,  then,  a  desideratum  ;  to  supply  which, 
the  following  formula  and  process  are  designed,  and  offered  tu  the  pro- 
fession : — 

Take  of  Mercury,  3  viij. 

Spermaceti,  Ziv. 

Mutton  Suet,  Jvj. 

Lard,  3x. 

Unite  the  metal  and  spermaceti  by  triturating  them  well  together  in  a 
mortar  of  proper  size.  Should  the  division  of  the  mercury  be  slow 
(whieb  will  sometimes  be  the  case  when  the  spermaceti  is  dry),  a  small 
portion  of  lard  must  be  added  to  soften  it  a  little  ;  the  rubbing  may  then 
be  continued  until  the  globules  are  rompletely  extiii!ct>islied,  and  the  mass 
made  to  assume  a  dark  blue,  of  uniform  color.  The  suet  must  now  be 
added,  and,  after  it  is  well  mixed,  the  lard,  i  have  found  the  operation 
to  succeed  a  little  better  in  dry  weather,  either  warm  or  cool ;  and  would 
advise  a  preference  to  be  given  to  such  a  state  of  the  atmosphere,  espe- 
cially if  large  quantities  of  the  ointment  are  in  preparation — the  reason 
will  at  once  strike  the  intelligent  reader. 

This  process  requires  from  25  to  30  minutes,  and  furnishes  an  oint- 
ment in  every  respect  suitable  for  the  nmsl  delicate  or  active  uses  to 
which  the  article  is  applicable.  I  have  employed  it  during  the  last  19 
years,  in  an  extensive  practice,  and  without  being  disappointed  onre  in 
obtaining  its  prompt  action  as  a  mercurializer,  when  such  an  efl^ect  should 
be  calculated  on  at  all.  The  quantities  given  here  are  those  which  I 
have  employed  in  my  own  private  practice. 

In  the  2(1  Vol.  page  336 — 3rd  method  of  ihe  Medical  Recorder,  Dr. 
P.  K.  Rogers,  of  William  &  Mary,  Va.  describes  a  method  for  preparing 
mercurial  ointment,  shorter  than  the  one  I  have  detailed.  I  have  never 
employed  it,  but  think  very  favorably  of  the  process.  His  plan  requires 
old  tallow,  and  that  the  linseed  oil  should  have  been  exposed  for  some 
time  to  the  atmosphere  to  render  the  operation  successful.  The  plan  I 
advise  requires  no  previous  preparation  ;  and  the  constituents  of  which 
the  ointment  is  to  be  formed  can  be  obtained  of  every  druggist  without 
any  trouble,  and  are  generally  to  be  fotmd  in  the  shops  of  practitioners. 

Tbe  ointment  thus  formed  will  be  found  to  sustain  the  heat  of  sum- 
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mer  very  well,  wiibout  liquifying  or  becoming  rancid  ;  and  not  inconie- 
nienlly  bard  in  winter. 

The  roreg;oing  is  at  the  dii»))osition  of  the  editor  of  the  Boston  McHJical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 

In  my  case  ofliihoiomy,  two  errors  have  escaped.  In  line  7ih  from 
top,  page  285  of  the  Journal,  it  should  be  20ih  day  instead  of  lOih  ;  line 
18  from  lop,  same  page,  read  evinced  for  witnessed. 

JulyGlh,  1835. 


CiESAREAN    OPERATION,    &c. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joui^aL 
Sir, — Having  read  in  your  last  number  (dated  July  1)  an  account  of 
several  C(zsarean  Operations^  I  presume  to  add  two  lo  the  list,  which 
occurred  in  ihe  island  of  Jamaica,  and  were  performed  successfully  in  a 
very  peculiar  manner,  and  without  the  aid  of  surgical  knowledge  or  prac- 
tical skill. 

A  young  negro  woman,  under  age,  becoming  pregnant,  and  having  a 
wilful  temper,  resolved  to  rip  open  her  womb,  and  thus  to  get  rid  of  the 
child  ;  a  resolution  which  she  executed  with  her  own  hands,  and  reco- 
vered. The  same  young  womnn,  after  a  year  or  two,  again  became 
pregnant,  again  formed  and  again  executed  the  same  resolution,  and  again 
recovered.  According  to  the  statement  in  the  article  in  your  number 
above  referred  to,  the  recovery  in  the  second  instance  was  nmre  to  be 
expecie*!  than  that  in  the  first  ;  the  first  recovery  being  In  some  degree 
a  son  of  earnest  of  the  second.  Such  is  my  story,  which  was  related  to 
me  above  twenty  years  ago,  wiihout  particulars  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  attended  with  error,  being  at  once  so  simple  and  so  remarkable. 

The  business  now  remaining  is  to  authenticate  the  fact  ;  and  I  do  it 
thus,  to  my  oun  satisfaction.  My  informant  was  a  person  whom  I  had 
known  fioin  his  early  years,  as  being  remarkable  for  his  probity  and  dis- 
cernment :  he  was  extremely  well  edu(  ated,  and  he  was  fafuiliar  with 
many  persons  eminent  for  their  knowledge  in  the  natural  sciences,  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. He  was  repeatedly  made  a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  In 
Jamaica,  declined  beinp  placed  in  the  King's  Council,  but  accepted  (I 
think  it  was  from  the  Duke  of  Manchester),  the  offii-e  of  cristos  in  his 
district,  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  it.  The  girl  was  a  slave  on  a 
large  estate  to  which  he  was  attorney,  and  on  which  he  resided  ;  and  his 
own  medical  attendant,  who  was  also  the  medical  attendant  of  the  estate, 
of  course  had  charge  of  the  girl  after  each  of  her  operations.  My  in- 
formant, I  must  add,  was  a  person  remarkable  for  his  humanity,  and  so 
attentive  to  the  negroes  as  to  be  eminently  beloved  by  them.  He  was 
also  a  religious  man. 

I  shall  now  make  a  few  remarks. 

1st. — I  have  conceived  that  the  recoveries  here  were  facilitated  by 
the  warmth  of  a  tropical  climate^  which  prevented  injury  to  the  exposed 
interior  of  the  trunk  from  cold  ;  and  hence  I  have  often  thought,  that 
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operations  on  the  organs  wiiliin  the  trunk  would  be  peiTortned  with  more 
safety  ur  warm  rooms  in  winter,  than  in  cool  rooms  ;  though  I  cannot 
say  thai  I  have  taken  any  pains  to  verify  this  conjecture.  At  the  hospi« 
tal  in.Keil,  mentioned  in  the  above  article,  two  of  the  three  successful 
Cesarean  operations  noticed,  were  performed  in  June,  and  the  other  in 
December ;  but  that  in  Deqetnber  was  naturally  performed  in  a  close 
room  warmed  by  a  German  stove. 

2d. — There  are  evils  attending  surgical  operations  and  wounds,  even 
in  hot  climate?,  as  a  locked  jaw  ;  but  these  incidents  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case  before  us. 

3rd. — In  the  first  of  the  operations  above  recorded,  and  which  was 
performed  by  Dr.  Zwanck,  it  is  said  that  Dr.  Seidel,  another  medical 
gentleman  in  attendance,  supported  the  parts  exposed  by  the  incision, 
with  a  cloth  "  steeped  in  oil,"  Query. — May  not  this  cloth,  so  steeped 
in  oil,  not  only  have  excluded  the  cold^  but  also  the  air^  so  as  to  have 
prevented  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  of  the  exposed  parts,  and  thus 
have  prevented  their  becoming  dry ;  as  it  also  prevented  the  cold  follow- 
ing upon  evaporation.  The  haemorrhage  ''  arrested  by  dropping  cold 
water  on  it,"  was  a  local  matter. 

4th. — It  is  unfortunately  not  told  what  was  the  posture  assumed  by  the 
above-named  girl  for  performing  her  operation.  It  is  probable  that  she 
was  seated ;  and  that  she  had  her  body  somewhat  curved  forward,  is 
true,  but  on  the  uhole^  somewhat  reclined.  She  might  even  have  had 
an  attendant,  possibly  younger  than  herself,  or  possibly  some  friend^ 
whose  aid  she  contrived  to  obtain.  ,  A.  B. 

July  4,  1835. 

P.  S.  The  following  remark  on  the  extract,  given  in  your  last  num- 
ber, from  Mr.  Ellis's  lecture  on  a  case  of  Catalepsy,  occurring  in  a 
hospital  in  Dublin,  may  not  be  wiihout  its  interest  ;  and  I  theref<)re  in- 
troduce it  here,  although  it  has  no  concern  wiih  Ccesarean  operations. 

It  is  stated  (see  p.  330)  that  Mrs.  Finn,  the  piuient,  ^^  internally  got 
purgatives,  antispasmodics,  tonics,  and  emmenagogues  of  e\pry  descrip- 
tion." Mrs.  Finn's  case,  it  is  to  be  observed,  exhibited  successively 
"  neuralgia,  hysterical  paroxysms,  aphony,  and  catalepsy."  Now  it  is 
singular,  that  in  the  above  relation  we  learn  that  Mrs.  Finn,  by  vomiting 
a  cloi  of  l)lood,  in  consequence  of  a  sickness  at  her  stoynach,  immediately 
recovered  her  voice  ;  and  that  a  patient  of  M.  AndraPs,  at  Paris,  reco- 
vered from  a  '*  dumbness  of  ten  days,"  immediately  after  a  fit  of  vomits 
ing  (see  p.  328  and  329) — and  yet  Mr.  Ellis  appears  not  to  have 
given  any  emetic  to  Mrs.  Finn. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL- 
BOSTON,    JULY    29,    1835. 

PATENT    MEDICINES. 

Although  there  "is  a  general  expression  of  regret  at  the  high-handed 
system  of  imposition  practised  over  the  land  by  the  sale  of  what  are 
termed  Patent  Medicines,  and  people  of  intelligence  condemD  both  the 
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manufacturers  and  the  articles  which  are  represented  to  be  speciBcs  for 
the  entire  catalogue  of  human  ills,  the  business  thrives  in  an  unexampled 
manner.  Is  it  true  that  a  majority  of  these  preparations  are  actually 
patented  ?  We  apprehend  such  is  not  the  fact.  By  some  unaccountable 
influence,  the  mere  declaration  that  a  secret  combination  of  vegetable 
productions  has  been  exclusively  secured  to  the  self-styled  inventor,  by 
the  official  seal  at  the  patent  office  at  Washington,  without  the  least  ac- 
companying evidence  of  the  truth  beside  the  assertion  of  an  unprincipled 
speculator  on  the  public  health,  gives  a  ready  sale,  in  most  instances,  to 
all  sorts  of  pseudo-medicinal  compounds,  from  a  bottle  of  panacea  at  the 
moderate  price  of  three  dollars,  down  to  Mrs.  Gardner's  liverwort  syrup. 
It  matters  not  what  the  patent  stuff  may  be — the  sale  is  rapid,  and  the 
price  is  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  If  the  name  carries  a  happy  allu- 
sion to  a  common  class  of  diseases,  the  call  is  so  much  the  greater  ;  and 
a  flourish  of  trumpets  is  never  wanting  on  the  closely-printed  wrapper)9, 
in  the  form  of  numerous  certificates,  to  urge  the  already  duped  pur- 
chaser to  persevere  in  his  meritorious  patronage. 

When  educated  physicians  give  countenance  to  these  abominable 
cheats,  which  flrst  rob  the  valetudinarian  of  his  money,  and  then  of  alt 
that  remains  of  a  shattered  constitution,  they  deserve  the  unbridled  con- 
demnation of  the  whole  community.  Some  of  them  have  certainly  been 
the  aiders  and  abettors  in  this  nefarious  traffic,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  have  thus  brought  unmerited  disgrace  on  the  wjiole  medical 
profession. 

The  conductors  of  newspapers,  also,  have  long  lent  their  assistance  in 
this  business.  Soiong  as  the  papers  of  the  day  are  the  bearers  of  char- 
latanical  proclamations,  and  seducing  advertisements  figure  in  them  from 
one  year  to  another,  as  though  they  were  stere(»typed  for  all  succeeding 
volumes,  patent  medicines  will  never  lack  for  consumers.  If  their  virtues 
were  only  known  through  journals  of  science,  the  world  at  large  would 
have  hut  little  experience  in  the  knaveries  to  which  it  now  lends  a  help- 
ing hand.  On  the  other  hand,  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  one  of  the 
roostjucrative  kinds  of  employment  ever  devised,  by  writing  it  down  in 
medical  periodicals,  in  as  useless  as  it  would  be  to  cannonade  a  city  in 
£urope  by  the  discharge  of  artillery  in  Boston.  Were  the  publications 
which  convey  the  poison,  also  to  carry  the  antidote,  there  would  be  hope 
of  convincing  the  taxed  multitude  of  the  grossness  of  the  imposition  prac- 
tised upon  their  credulity.  One  simultaneous  determination  by  publish- 
ers of  papers,  throughout  the  United  States,  not  to  admit  into  their  col- 
umns a  single  Bdvertisement  of  these  medicines,  even  for  a  single  year, 
would  nearly  prostrHte  this  scheme  of  cheating  those  who  are  least  able 
to  bear  the  loss.  But  as  we  can  hardly  suppose  such  a  desirable  resolve 
will  ever  be  decided  upon,  nostrums  will  still  maintain  their  ground,  and 
new  ones  annually  make  their  appearance,  as  the  ever  varying  indications 
of  society  indicate  now  modes  of  attack. 

We  are  not  left  without  a  single  example,  however,  among  the  con- 
ductors of  the  newspaper  press,  of  a  professed  readiness  to  take  an  hon- 
orable stand  against  this  mode  of  continuing  the  evils  of  quackery.  The 
West  Chester  (Pa.)  Whig,  of  October  7,  in  some  remarks  on  the  review 
of  Dr.  Howe's  discourse  on  quackery,  contained  in  our  last  volume, 
makes  use  of  the  following  observations.  We  regret  to  be  obliged  to 
add  that  the  motion,  at  the  close  of  the  last  paragraph,  has  not  met  with 
a  solitary  response  from  the  professional  brethren  of  the^  mover. 
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**Qttackery  is  one  of  the  worst  evils  extant.  It  is  the  Samson's  jaw-bone 
of  the  a^e,  by  which  thousands  are  slain.  The  seme  kind  of  aninnal,  with 
the  exception  of  the  long  ears,  now  furnishes  the  weapon  of  destruction, 
as  then,  with  this  simple  difference**— then  it  was  a  6one,  now  a  bolu$, 

**  We  are  doubtful  whether  or  no  Dr.  Howe  has  hit  upon  the  best  remedy 
for  Quackery.  He  would  lecture  it  to  death — we  would  teritcj  or  rather 
print  it  down.  Open  the  battery  of  the  Press  upon  it.  Find  editors,  if 
there  are  any  such,  who  are  sufficiently  independent  and  enlightened  to 

*  cry  aloud  and  spare  not  ' — and  especially  to  refuse  to  advertise  the  nos- 
trums of  quacks.  That  would  be  striking  very  near  the  root  of  the  evil.  It 
13  the  dear  docile  editors,  who  blow  the  bellows  for  empirics,  and  puff 
their  vile  compounds  into  public  favor;  and  this,  too,  either  gratuitously 

*  for  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted,'  or  for  a  very  paltry  consideration  at  most. 

^'  Our  patience  has  long  been  at  the  point  of  exhaustion  on  this  subject. 
It  IS  not  pleasant  to  be  singular — it  is  not  polite  to  refuse  to  advertise  for 
strangers — but  it  is  not  right  to  tamper  with  the  purses  and  health  and  lives 
of  our  fellow-citizens.  Suppose  we  call  a  Convention  of  editors,  and  enter 
into  grave  council  about  this  and  other  weighty  matters.  We  are  ready  to 
go  the  whole  length  of  all  that  the  Press  can  do  by  fair  and  honorable 
means,  to  suppress  quackery,  and  therefore  move  that  a  ConventioD  be 
held.     Who  will  second  the  motion  ?  " 


MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  TENNESSEE. 

Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Society  at  its  sixth  annual  meeting,  at 
Nashville,  have  just  been  received.  The  Society  appears  to  be  prospe- 
rous, and  exerting  a  most  desirable  influence.  Felix  Robertson,  M.D. 
is  President,  and  R.  C.  K.  Martin,  M.D.  Recording  Secretary,-  The 
following  gentlemen  were  appointed  by  the  president  to  read  papers,  at 
the  next  annual  meeting,  on  the  subjects  annexed  to  their  names  : — Dr. 
Drane,  orator.  Dr.  Reese,  on  the  medical  topography  of  East  Tennes- 
see ;  Dr.  Buchanan  on  Middle,  and  Dr.  W.  P.  Goodwin  or  Western 
Tennessee. 

The  essay  on  Spontaneous  Combustion,  read  before  the  Society  by 
Dr.  James  Overton,  is  highly  creditable  to  his  talents,  and  will  receive 
the  attention,  at  a  future  day,  which  it  merits  at  our  hands. 


Medical  Reform  in  England. — Parliamentary  committee  examinations 
develope  extraordinary  management  on  the  part  of  those  who  conduct 
medical  education  in  the  metropolis.  Nothing,  however,  has  come  to  light 
that  equals  the  enormity  of  the  late  Sir  Everard  Home's  conduct,  which 
was  referred  to  a  few  weeks  ago.  For  ourselves,  we  begin  to  suspect  some 
of  Mr.  Clip's  testimony.  Certainly,  the  anatomical  exaniinatian  of  a  dugong 
made  by  Sir  Everard  not  long  before  his  death,  as  nearly  as  we  can  re- 
collect, could  not  have  been  purloined  from  the  Hunterian  Manuscripts, 
because  the  animal  was  never  heard  of  till  long  afler  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hunter.  We  are  extremely  anxious  to  learn  more  particulars  of  this  par- 
liamentary evidence  of  Mr.  Ciifl,  and  shall  lay  whatever  may  come  to  hand 
before  our  readers. 


Medical  Degreen. — The  Western  Medical  Gazette  condemns  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Ohio,  at  a  terrible  rate,  for  its  misdeeds — one  of  which  is 
for  granting  a  parchment  to  a  book-bioding  dentist,  &c.  &c.     The  Ohio 
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institution  needs,  if  all  the  reports  are  true,  a  little  of  Mr.  Warburlon^s 
parliamentary  drastic  lotion,  which' is  working  mirabulous  effects  in  the 
guinea  apartments  of  British  medical  schools. 


Small  Doses  of  Calomel. — Mr.  Hoare,  surgeon,  of  London,  was  lately 
called  to  a  child  of  tifteen  months,  which  had  been  laboring  under  an  at- 
tack of  measles.  The  eruption  was  then  disappearing,  and  the  child  evi- 
dently suffering  from  inflammation  of  the  Jungs.  Jt  gram  and  a  half  of 
calomel,  and  two  of  James's  powder,  were  ordered.  The  powder  was 
repeated  the  next  morning,  and  a  third  given  some  time  after.  This  was 
all  the  calomel  given  by  Mr.  H.  The  child  complained  of  soreness  of 
the  mouth  on  the  night  the  first  powder  teas  taken.  The  third  day,  the  ma  • 
cous  surface  of  the  fauces  became  sore  and  inflamed.  The  parents  were 
alarmed,  and  on  the  eighth  day,  although  the  child  was  then  improving, 
called  in  another  medical  attendant,  who  pronounced  the  patient  to  be 
"  in  a  complete  state  of  salication  from  the  mercury  it  had  taken,"  notwith- 
standing that  there  was  no  enlargement  of  the  tongue  or  of  any  of  the 
salivary  glands,  no  discharge  of  the  saliva,  no  ulceration  of  the  gums, 
and  no  looseness  of  the  teeth.  The  child  died  the  thirteenth  day  from 
the  time  the  new  attendant  was  called  ;  and  as  it  inherited  a  scrofulous 
diathesis,  Mr.  H.  thinks  its  death  was  occasioned  by  cynanche  maligna. 
The  absurd  assertion  that  Mr.  H.'s  ^'treatment  had  killed  the  child," 
was  freely  circulated,  as  in  the  simlar  case  related  by  Dr.  Fuller,  of 
Maine,  in  the  ^Oth  number  of  this  Journal.  The  above  facts  are  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  II.  to  disprove  this  assertion. 


Lithotomy. — This  operation  was  recently  performed,  very  skilfully,  by 
Professor  Smith,  of  Cincinnati — the  weight  of  the  stone,  two  ounces. 


Western  Medical  Journals. — Drs.  Cooper  and  Reed  have  purchased 
the  Western  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Phy.sical  Sciences,  which  is  to 
be  united  with  the  Medical  Gazette,  and  published  by  them.  Dr.  Drake 
is  to  be  the  editor. 


Anomalies  in  the  Length  of  the  Intestinal  Canal. — Some  examples  of  ano- 
maly in  the  length  of  the  intestinal  canal  lately  presented  to  the  AnaUnn- 
ical  Society  of  Faris,  gave  the  president,  M.  Cruveilhier,  occasion  to  re- 
mark that  a  great  number  of  measurements  had  been  made  under  his 
eyes  at  La  Salpetriere,  from  which  it  resulted  that  the  variations  of  the 
canal  are  comprised  between  7  \  feet  for  the  minimum,  and  21  feet  as  tiie 
maximum,  of  its  length. — Lancet, 


Prevention  of  Hydrophobia. — Dr.  David  Burns  has  called  our  attention 
in  an  earnest  address  tn  the  importance  of  propagating  correct  opinions  on 
this  subject  on  the  approach  of  the  season  which  is  especially  fraught  with 
danger  from  the  most  horrible  of  diseases.  He  particularly  dwells  on  the 
fact  that  no  cure  has  yet  been  discovered  for  hydrophobia  when  once  the 
attack  is  manifested,  and  he  would  therefore  urge  on  all  persons  who  may 
unhappily  chance  to  be  bitten  by  any  of  the  lesser  quadrupeds,  instantly 
to  adopt  measures  for  arresting  the  absorption  of  the  maddening  virus,  and 
particularly  recommends  the  following  precaution,  which  is  always  within 
reach  for  instanianeoua  application, — the  means  of  excision,  ablution,  and 
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the  cupping-glass,  being  rarely  close  enough  at  hand  for  immediate  use. 
Let  the  mouth  of  the  bitten  person  be  applied  directly  to  the  wound,  and 
suction  performed  with  force  and  determination.  Then,  as  speedily  as 
possible  aflerwards,  let  water  (warm  if  possilile,  for  ourselves  we  should 
say  coldy  as  being  less  likely  to  excite  absorption)  be  directed  in  a  stream, 
a  foot  or  more  in  height,  upon  the  part,  thoroughly  washing  and  again  suck- 
ing the  injured  part  and  washing  the  mouth  immediately  after  each  suc- 
tion. This  course  should  be  pursued  by  alternations  for  a  quarter  or  even 
half  an  hour.  If  the  wound  bleed,  so  much  the  better.  Danger  of  ab- 
sorption by  the  mouth  can  only  occur  where  there  is  excoriation  or  other 
breach  of  surface  in  that  cavity,  not  a  common  occurrence,  and  most  like- 
ly to  be  prevented  by  ablution.  However,  under  any  circumstances  the 
bitten  person  on  applying  his  own  mouth  risks  no  attack  to  which  he  has 
not  already  been  rendered  a  hundred-fold  more  liable.  The  knife  or  caus- 
tic may  subsequently  be  used,  when  practicable,  with  the  hope  of  increas- 
ing the  security. — Ibid. 

Hydriodate  ofPotassa  in  Periostitis. — Some  time  ago,  Dr.  Williams  pub- 
lished a  paper  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  containing  a  favorable 
representation  of  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  periostitis. 
Vfe  find  in  the  last  number  of  that  periodical,  several  very  interesting  cases 
of  this  affection  reported  by  Dr.  Clendinning,  in  which  the  hydriodate  of 
potassa  was  employed  with  the  most  happy  cfTecls.  It  was  administered  in 
doses  of  5  to  15  or  20  grains,  three  times  a  day,  and  in  one  case  as  much 
as  30  grains  was  given  at  a  do.^e,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Elliotson.  Dr. 
Clendinning  remarks,  that  he  hiis  also  used  it  with  great  advantage  in 
chronic  articular  rheumatism. — JV.  A,  Archives. 


Creosote  as  an  anti-emetic  Agent. — In  a  paper  recently  communicated 
by  Dr.  Elliotson,  to  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  Lon- 
don, on  the  internal  employment  of  this  agent  in  several  diseases,  he  re- 
marks, that  he  knows  no  medicine  at  all  to  be  compared  to  creosote  in  ar- 
resting vomiting,  and  that  he  had  repeatedly  known  it  succeed  when  prussic 
acid  had  failed.  It  has  proved  in'  his  hands  equally  powerful  to  arrest 
vomiting  when  present,  and  to  prevent  it  when  threatening.  In  dyspepsia,, 
also,  characterized  by  pain,  acidity,  nausea,  &c.  he  has  found  it  very  use- 
ful :  but  he  has  observed  flatulency  aggravated  by  it.  It  was  given  in 
doses  of  two  or  three  drops  at  first,  diffused  in  watery  mucilage,  and  was 
gradually  increased  to  ten  drops  or  more.  He  foimd  it  useful  also  in  sev- 
eral cases  of  neuralgia,  and  diabetes ;  and  used  in  form  of  inhalations, 
composed  of  from  5  to  15  drops  in  a  pint  of  water,  he  obtained  good  ef- 
fects from  it  in  chronic  bronchitis;  but  in  phthisis  it  was  found  to  be 
powerless,  except,  that  when  inhaled,  it  sometimes  rendered  the  respira- 
tioo  freer,  and  prevented  expectoration. — Med.  Gazette. — Ibid. 


Transposition  of  Viscera, — A  case  of  transposition  of  the  principal  vis- 
cera, lately  described  at  the  Anatomical  Society  of  Paris  by  M.  Grisolles, 
showed  the  evident  connection  which  exists  between  the  lefl  lateral  con- 
cavity of  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  position  of  the  aorta  at  the  lefl 
side  of  the  spine.  This  question  has  been  long  debated,  and  even  Bichat 
attributed  the  concavity  to  quite  another  cause,  but  in  M.  Grisolles's  case 
the  aorta  being  situate  on  the  right  side,  the  concavity  was  placed  on  that 
side  also.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  subject  during  life  was  not  let)-* 
handed. -<^rcAive«  Gen.  r^  i 
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DiRD — Near  St  Anna,  in  Texas,  Mowiy  S.  Peckham,  M.D.  late  of  Pawtuxety 

R.  L— In  New  York,  Dr.  John  Anderton.— At  Weatfield,  ChauUuque  Co.  N.  Y. 
Dr.  A.  Mclntire,  aged  80. — At  Sharpsburg,  Ky.  of  cholera,  Dr.  Wright,  one  of 
the  physicians  of  the  place.  Six  oc  seven  deaths  occurred  in  that  town  in  one 
day  (July  1)  by  the  same  disease. — At  Vicksburg,  La.  Dr.  Bodley. 

Whole  intiiibHr  ofileuthii  in  HoHtoii  for  the  week  ending  July  94,  S6.     Malev,  17— Females,  9. 

Of  old  aije.  4— scnid,  1— droimy,  2— sudden,  1— cunsiini|iiiiiii,  (i — 8uppie«9ion  of  urine,  1— acciden- 
tal, 1— Buiciae,  1— huoping  cough,  1— childbed,  1— typhous  fever,  1— dropsy  on  the  brain,  1— measlea, 
1— inteiniierance,  1 — brain  Tever,  1. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL  IN  BOSTON. 
Th«  Medical  FAcrLir  of  Harvard  University  announce  to  the  public,  that  the  Lectures  will  begin 
on  the  first  Wednciiday  in  Novein.,  and  continue  thirteen  weelcs,  after  which  time  the  regular  course 
will  be  considered  as  terminated.  But  for  the  following  four  weeks,  the  Hospital  and  the  Diseecting 
room  will  be  kept  open,  and  some  Lectures  will  be  given,  without  additional  expense,  to  such  stu- 
dents m  may  clio<>se  to  remain. 
The  following  Courses  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  to  the  class  of  the  ensuing  season : 

FU$ 
Jlnatomy^  and  the  Op«ration»  of  Surgery f  by  John  C.  Warrbiv,  M.D.  $15 

dsJHMtry,  *«  John  W.  Wkbstbr,  M.D.  15 

Midwifery  and  Medical  Jarupntdenetf  **  Wali  aa  Chaniving,  M.D.  10 

Materia  Medira^  "  Jacok  Bigblow,  M.I).  10 

PrimcipU*  of  Surgery  and  Clinieal  Surgery^  "  Gborob  liArwARO,  M.D.  10 

Theory  and  PracUee  of  PkysU.aadCUniealMediaM,        "  JohV  W^I^Sl  D."^"  *"*"  (  ^ 

By  an  additional  act  of  the  Ijegislatureof  Massachusetts,  tbec^pnrtunities  for  the  study  of  Practical 
Anatomy  are  now  pl:%ced  upon  the  iniMt  liberal  ftuiting.  While  the  violation  of  sepulchres  is  pre- 
vented, it  is  anticip'ited  that  an  ample  supply  of  subjects  for  the  wants  of  science,  will  be  le^ljr 
provided  at  a  timall  exueniie. 

The  M'VMachu<«etts  General  Hospital  is  open  without  fee  to  Students  attending  the  Lectures  of  the 
physicians  and  surreons.  This  InstitutiiMi  contains  about  sixty  beds,  which  are,  most  of  tiie  time, 
occupied  by  patients  who  are  subjects  paitly  uf  medical,  and  partly  of  surgical  treatment.  Clinical 
Lectures  are  given  several  times  in  each  week,  and  surgical  operations  are  frequent.  The  number  of 
surgical  operations  during  the  last  Ave  years  has  averaged  about  seventy  in  each  year. 

To  the  Medical  Cille^e  is  attached  a  Medical  Library,  a  costiv  and  extensive  Chemical  Apparatus, 
and  Collections  illustrative  of  Midwifery,  Materia  Medica,and  Healthy  and  Morbid  Anatomy. 

Bestot^  Jans  13,  18;15.  June  31— tN  1.  VV ALT£R  CHAJNiN ING,  Dean. 

BERKSHIRE    MEDICAL    INSTITUTION" 

Trr  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  for  1835  will  commence  the  last  Thursday  in  August,  and  continae 
fourteen  weeks. 

H.  H.  CiitLD9,  M.D.  Theory  and  PraetUe  of  Medicine  and  Obstetriee. 

E.  B\RTLBTT,  M.U.  l^tholofical  AntUomy  and  Materia  Mediea, 

C.  Dkwst,  M.D.  Botany t  Chemistry  andJ^atural  PhUo«ophy. 

W.  Parrrr,  M.D.  Anatomy^  Surgery  and  Physiolvgy, 

JoH."*  Friisrll,  A.M.  DeiHonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
The  Trn«itees  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  in  issuing  thefr  annual  Circular,  believe  them- 
selves Jumified  in  iiromising  to  those  young  men,  whose  local  situation  or  whose  personal  predllectioifa 
mav  lead  them  to  a  connection  with  the  School,  a  course  of  public  instruction  as  thorough,  efficient 
and  practical,  as  can  be  enjoyed  at  any  of  our  various  medical  esublishments.  To  the  branches 
heretofore  taught,  which  have  been  the  same  a^  in  other  American  Medical  Schools,  arranaemeBla 
have  been  made  for  the  addition  of  a  course  of  Lectuies  on  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY,  to  be 
Illustrated  by  morbid  specimens  and  by  an  exleusive  series  of  colored  representations  of  disoased 
structures. 

By  legalizing  the  study  of  Anatomy,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  furnished  its  Schools  with 
superior  advantages  for  Practical  Anatomy.  It  has  also,  by  this  provision,  most  effectually  guarded 
the  sepulchre 4  of  the  dead  against  all  violation. 

Fellows  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  i^dety,  and  those  who  have  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  are 
admitted  grntuitonsly  to  the  Lectures.  The  degree  of  M.D.  Is  conferred  at  the  annual  Commence- 
ment of  rhe  Institution  and  at  the  Commencement  of  Williams  College.  The  requisitions  lor  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine,  are^three  fiill  years  study  under  a  regular  practitioner,  attendance  on 
two  full  courses  of  .Medical  Lectures  in  regularly  established  Medical  institutions, an  adequalci know- 
ledse  of  the  Latin  language,  and  a  gof)d  moral  character. 

Fee  for  the  whole  course  of  l<ectu#s  is  $50  ;  those  who  have  already  attended  two  full  couraea  at 
an  Incor^torated  Medical  School,  pay^lO.  Graduation,  $13.  Board,  including  room  rent,  washing 
and. lodging,  %l  7ft  per  week. 

In  one  week  after  the  close  of  the  Public  Lectures,  commences  the  winter  Reading  Term,  which 
continues  19  wee^%  and  is  devoted  to  Practical  Anatomy,  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 
and  Obstetrics.  By  order  of  the  Trustees, 

PitlAfisld,  July  1,  1835.  C.  DEWEY,  Secretory ^refssk. 

NoTB.— The  following  authors  are  recommended  to  be  used  by  the  students  during  the  Lecture 
Term.  On  Anatomy,  C.  Bell,  Horner,  Cloquet,  and  Wistar.  Surgertf.  8.  Cooper,  W.Gibson,  and  Sir 
A.  Cooper's  works.  Praetiee  and  Theory,  Gregory,  Good,  Eberle,  and  Dewees.  0h$t$trie9,  J.  Burns. 
Dewees,  and  London  Practice.  Materia  Mediea  and  Medical  Jurisprmlence,  Reck,  Chapman  ana 
Sberle.     Chem-^try,  Brande,  Turner  and  Beck.  July  15— 3t 

THE  BO.STON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOUBN.AL  is  published Tvery  Wednesday,  by  D. 
OLAPP,  JK,  at  144  Washington  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  all  commuulcatkins  mu*t 
be  addressed,  post-paid.  It  U  also  published  in  Monthly  Paru,  on  the  Ist  of  every  month,  each  Part 
eontaioing  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  preceding  month,  stitched  In  a  cover.^Prtee  $3,00  a  year  In 
advaaee,  $3,50  after  thred  mouths,  and  $4,00  If  not  paid  within  the  year.— Breiy  aeventh  eopy  i  jrMifi«. 
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REMOVAL   OF   CALCULI   FROM   THE    BLADDER. 

FROM   ▲   I.KCTURK   DELIVERED   AT    THE    NORTH    LOfTDON    HOSPITAL,  BT   KOBBRT 
LI9T0N,   ESC^.    SURGEON,   BTC. 

[Bee  page  394.] 

The  operation  of  lithotomy,  which  has  been  so  much  abused  and  decried 
or  late,  is,  when  properly  understood  and  gone  about,  one  of  the  least 
painful  (one  of  my  patients  from  near  John  o'Groai's  House,  the  norther- 
most  point  of  the  island,  compared  the  sensation  to  that  of  shaving  with 
a  blunt  razor)  or  dangerous  proceedings  in  surgery,  and  it  is  at  tite  same 
time  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  successful.  This  opinion  I  am 
confident  I  shall  make  you  converts  to  ;  nay,  more,  I  shall  convinre  you 
ere  long  that  I  am  right,  if,  as  I  doubt  not,  opportunities  are  afforded 
here.  To  be  safe,  the  operation  must  be  attempted  only  by  one  who 
has  studied,  and  that  to  some  purpose,  the  structure  and  relative  position 
of  the  parts,  who  can  cut  with  certainty  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
without  wounding  pnrts  of  importance.  But  that  is  not  all  ;  he  must 
have  also  well  considered  and  practised  the  placing  and  seizing  and  ex* 
iracting  of  the  foreign  body,  and  in  this  consists  the  principal  difBculty. 

The  operation  has  in  many  cases  been  tedious,  has  not  been  completed 
in  a  reasonable  time  ;  parts  have  been  wounded  which  had  better  for  the 
patient  been  left  untouched.  But  this  is  no  fault  of  the  proceeding.  It 
has  arisen  from  want  of  knowledge  and  experience,  from  the  use  ot  com- 
plicated  apparatus.  A  fatal  result  is  generally  attributable  to  the  incisions 
having  been  too  much  extended  ;  to  great  violence  having  been  employed 
in  misdirected  efforts  to  extract  the  foreign  body  ;  to  infiltration  of  urine ; 
and  to  the  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  finishing  the  operation. 

You  would  perceive  that  the  instruments  I  used  were  few  and  of 
simple  construction — a  curved  staff,  sharp-pointed  knife,  and  forceps. 
The  staff  was  of  full  size,  deeply  grooved,  and  the  furrow  a  little  towards 
the  one  side.  It  was  held  in  the  same  position  from  first  to  last,  close  to 
the  symphysis.  The  incisions  were  made  so  as  to  reach  that  part  of  the 
instrument  which  lay  in  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  ;  in  truth, 
the  knife  was  not  directed  to  the  stafi^  until  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand, 
by  which  the  bulb  and  rectum  were  guarded,  rested  on  tlie  apex  of  the 
prostate,  and,  I  should  say,  that  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  canal  alone 
was  cut.  It  is  immaterial,  when  this  method  is  followed,  whether  the 
bladder  contains  fluid  or  not.  The  division  of  the  gland  was  limited^  so 
that  the  paniiion  betwixt  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  perineum  and  pelvia 
was  not  broken  down  or  encroached  upon.  Believe  me,  that  those  who 
advocate  the  free  incision  of  the  bladder^  if  any  do  so  now-a-day5)  have 
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had  little  practical  experience  in  this  department.  The  Gnger  followed 
the  knife  into  the  bladder,  and  the  size  of  the  stone  being  ascertained, 
and  its  position  (for  it  lay  a  liiile  across)  altered,  it  was  seized  with  the 
forceps  and  extracted  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  pelvis.  You 
might  see  that  the  stone  was  further  adjusted  in  the  forceps  during  the 
extraction,  so  that  it  might  be  delivered  in  the  most  favorable  manner, 
and  with  the  least  difficulty.  The  iiK  ision  was  not  long,  but  I  think  you 
will  allow  that  it  was  well  placed,  and  if  so  it  need  not  be  very  extensive; 
and  you  might  perceive  thai  I  carefully  avoided  directing  the  edge  of  the 
instrument  upwards  in  dividing  the  musi-nlar  6bres,  so  that  the  artery  of 
the  bulb  might  not  be  endangered.  No  blood  was  lost,  that  is  to  say, 
scarcely  enough  to  soil  the  fingers,  and  this  will  be  generally  the  case  if 
you  follow  the  plan  recommended  in  the  work  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  you.  The  forceps  are,  as  you  see,  of  various  forms  and  lengths, 
so  as  to  suit  stones  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  ;  and  instead  of  having  them 
presented  to  you  as  required,  you  will  6nd  it  answer  better  to  have  them 
within  reach,  so  that  alter  making  yourself  sure  of  the  volume  and  form 
of  the  body  you  have  to  deal  with,  you  may  take  up  the  one  that  is  likely 
to  answer  best,  or  to  substitute  for  this  instrument  the  scoop,  wliich,  if 
the  stone  be  small  or  soft,  and  has  broken  up,  is  the  most  convenient  in- 
strument. If  the  forceps,  instead  of  being  provided  with  teeth,  have  a 
small  piece  of  linen  sewed  within  their  points,  you  will  seldom  chip  the 
stone,  or  ever  lose  your  hold  of  it.  I  should  have  said  that  I  prefer  cut- 
ting upon  a  staff  the  form  of  which  admits  of  its  being  conveniently  held 
all  throughout  by  the  surgeon  who  assists  the  operator.  The  fore-finger 
of  the  left  hand  is  thus  left  free,  and  by  its  direction  the  incisions  can  be 
made  with  precision  and  certainty — neither  more  nor  less  being  cut  than 
what  is  intended.  This,  I  should  think,  cannot  be  exactly  the  case  when 
a  straight  staff  is  employed,  and  held,  as  it  must  be,  by  the  surgeon  him- 
self, during  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  procedure.  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  bladder  thus,  but  it  must  in  a  measure  be  by  a 
thrust,  such  as  Frere  Jacques  used  to  make,  and  with  a  tolerably  good 
chance  of  slitting  up  some  inches  of  the  urethra  with  its  vascular  covering. 

If,  upon  introducing  the  finger  and  feeling  the  stone,  which  is  almost 
always  possible,  it  appears  that  the  limited  incision  of  which  I  have  spo- 
ken (say  of  six  or  seven  lines,  and  which  opening  by  gentle  dilatation 
may  be  much  enlarged)  is  insufficient  for  its  passage,  then  without  any 
further  external  cut,  the  right  side  of  the  prostate  may  be  divided  to  a 
similar  extent,  and  in  the  same  direction,  downwards  and  outwards,  or 
towards  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. .  It  is  quite  lime  enough  to  perform 
the  bilateral  section  when  the  necessity  for  it  is  ascertained  positively  ; 
and  it  can  be  effected  fully  as  well  by  a  plain  narrow  knife,  as  by  the 
complicated  bistouri  cachi  of  Dupuyiren.  You  may  see  that,  by  this 
proceeding,  very  large  foreign  bodies  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  blad- 
der, with  but  slight  force,  and  with  no  laceration  or  bruising. 

The  result  of  liiholouiy  well  performed  is  most  encouraging  ;  the  irri- 
tating cause  is  instantly  removed,  the  bladder  is  empty  and  at  rest  for 
some  time  ;  it  has  an  opportunity  of  re<'Overing  its  healthy  condition,  and 
the  chance  of  return  of  the  disease  need  never  enter  into  the  calculation. 
It  is  strange  enough  that  the  diathesis  almost  uniformly  is  put  a  stop  to  (if 
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it  should  continue  it  must  be  corrected),  and  the  instances  in  which  a 
seccHid  operation  becomes  necessary  are  rare  indeed.  In  the  other  ope- 
ration, if  the  stone  be  not  thoroughly  at  once  crushed  and  the  fragments 
voided,  great  excitement  follows,  and  the  bladder  almost  unifornily  suf- 
fers from  an  inflammatory  attack  ;  the  patient  suffers  great  agony,  and 
passes  loads  of  vitiated  and  bloody  muctis.  The  after-operations  are 
genprally  borne  with  difficulty,  the  excitement  is  then  violent  and  less 
easily  subdued,  and  the  cure,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  protracted  and  un- 
certain. The  results  are  concealed,  all  the  successful  cases  are  iriumph- 
aiifly  blazoned  abroad,  the  failures  carefully  hushed  up.  The  results  of 
lithotomy  can  bear  examination  ;  as  performed  in  some  public  institutions, 
there  can  be  no  concealment  or  mystification.  In»  the  Norwich  Hospital 
lately,  thirty-nine  patients  were  cut  in  succession  by  the  three  surgeons 
before  a  fatal  termination  occurred.  I  have  published  a  list  of  coses 
treated  in  public,  and  one  only  in  twenty-three  suffered  from  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  same  success  has  followed  my  operations,  public  and  pri- 
vate, upon  some  sixty  or  seventy  others.  Had  I  picked  my  cases,  as 
many  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  thus  looked  more  to  my  own  than  my 
patients'  interest,  had  I  refused  my  assistance  and  the  chance  of  relief 
from  this  cruel  malady,  to  any  but  such  as  seemed  certain  to  recover,  my 
average  of  success  might  have  been  much  higher.  Not  one  in  fifty  would 
then,  I  think,  have  been  lost. 

Now  you,  no  doubt,  must  have  been  made  a^are  of  the  fact,  that  the 
greater  number  of  patients  perish  from  the  efl^ects  of  eflTusion  of  urine  into 
the  cellular  tissue.  You  guard  against  this  taking  place  to  a  dangerous 
extent,  by  the  form  and  extent  of  the  opening.  Still  farther,  it  is  your 
business  to  provide  for  the  free  escape  of  the  secretion  by  placing  a  tube 
in  the  wound,  retaining  it  till  the  cellular  tissue  is  closed  by  lymph — from 
twenty-four  to  sixty  hours,  according  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient. This  plan  I  have  followed  in  every  case,  and  to  that,  and  to  not 
keeping  the  patient  long  under  intense  suffering,  I  attribute  in  a  great 
measure  my  success  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

I  would  earnestly  caution  you  against  attempting  to  cut  auickly  for 
display  ;  the  most  miscjiievous  consequences  might  follow.  lou  should 
detercnine  to  proceed  deliberately,  to  do  your  work  conscientiously  and 
well,  and  without  hurry ;  the  operation  may  be  got  through  quickly 
enough,  tulo  and  celeriter^  without  risk  to  the  patient,  without  loss  of  any 
blood  to  speak  of,  and  with  much  less  pain  than  is  imagined  or  repre- 
sented by  interested  individuals — not  more  pain  certainly  than  is  often 
experienced  in  the  amputation  of  a  finger.  Examine  Shaw  on  this  point, 
and  you  will  be  satisfied.  He  would  endure  twenty  times  over  the  ope- 
ration you  saw  practised  rather  than  submit  again  to  the  grinding  process. 
I  recollect  performing  lithotrity  and  lithotomy  in  public  on  the  same  day 
in  the  Edinburgh  hospital.  The  one  patient  complained  more  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  instrument  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  I  really 
believe  suffered  more  pain,  than  the  patient  who  was  cut.  Those  who 
witnessed  the  proceedings,  I  beheve  without  exception,  decided  in  favor 
of  the  latter  operation  in  the  majority  of  cases  ;  as  will  most  of  those  who 
have  proper  opportunities,  and  are  capable,  of  forming  a  judgment  in  the 
matter. 
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I  remarked  to  you  the  other  day  in  the  wards  that  inflammation  is  not 
much  to  be  dreaded  after  rnbotoiny  well  perfoniied  ;  and  I  think  I  stated, 
that  of  all  the  cases  I  have  had  the  management  of,  blood  has  been  ab- 
stracted only  once  from  the  arm,  and  in  two  or  three  instances  by  leeches 
on  the  hypogastrium. 

Our  patient  has  gone  un  favorably  ;  he  is  quite  comfortable,  and  has 
been  so  all  along  ;  the  urine  begins  to  flow  with  some  heat,  as  might  be 
looked  for,  along  the  proper  passage,  and  he  has  required  no  medicine 
but  a  little  castor  oil. — Lancet. 


OBSTINATE  AMENORRHGGA  CURED  BY  SINAPISMS  TO  THE  MAMMiE. 

BT    SOHSf    JONES,   E9q.    SUaeEOlf,   BnOLAIfD. 

About  the  end  of  last  March  I  was  applied  to  by  a  young  woman,  act. 
21,  who  stated  that  she  had  been  laboring  under  suppression  of  the 
menses  for  upwards  of  eighteen  months  past,  and  that  her  general  health 
had  latterly  become,  in  consequence,  much  deranged.  The  case  need 
not  be  described  in  detail  ;  it  will  sufHre  to  observe  that  the  general 
symptoms  presented  were  those  of  con6rmed  chlorosis.  She  said  that 
she  had  undergone  a  variety  of  treatment,  all  of  which  had  been  ineflfec- 
tive.  She  still  desired,  however,  to  be  subjected  to  a  renewed  trial  of 
remedial  means.  I  accordingly  kept  dosing  her  in  good  earnest  for  seven 
weeks  with  aloetic  purgatives,  mineral  tonics,  vegetable  bitters,  cantha- 
rides,  secale  cornutum, — indeed,  until  I  had  exhausted  the  whole  tribe  of 
emmenagogiies,  without  being  able  to  effect  even  the  slightest  appearance 
of  the  subsidence  of  the  disease,  although  my  patient^s  life  was  one  of 
activity,  and  therefore  the  more  favorable  to  her  recovery.  Recollecting 
at  last  that  I  bad  read  in  some  number  (the  eleven! h  I  believe)  of  the 
Dublin  Medical  Journal^  a  paper  by  one  Dr.  Patterson,  relating  two 
cases  of  amenorrhoea  which  had  been  relieved  by  the  application  of  sina- 
pisms to  the  mamma  (several  similar  cases  also  having  been  very  lately 
related  in  the  Lancet),  I  recommended  a  sinapism,  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  powdered  mustard  and  linseed-meal,  and  warm  water,  q.  s.,  to 
be  applied  over  the  whole  of  the  right  mamma  at  bed-time,  and  there 
suflered  to  remain  as  long  as  it  could  be  borne.  The  sinapism  was  con- 
tinued on  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  ensuing 
day  I  found  the  breast  very  painful  and  much  swollen,  presenting  general 
inflammatory  redness  of  the  skin,  which  symptoms  were  so  much  in- 
creased on  the  third  day  as  to  cause  considerable  symptomatic  fever,  and 
compel  my  patient  to  remain  in  bed.  It  was  my  intention,  should  this 
painful  application  to  the  one  breast  not  succeed,  to  treat  the  other  simi- 
larly, but,  fortunately,  I  had  no  occasion  to  do  so,  for,  on  the  fifth  day 
after  the  application  of  the  sinapism,  the  catamenia  appeared  in  conside- 
rable quantity,  and  continued  to  discharge  for  nearl)  four  days.  The 
young  woman  has  since  menstruated  regularly,  and  is  now  restored  to 
perfect  health. — Ibid. 
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A  CASE  OF  PREGNANCY  COMPLICATED  WITH  OCCLUSION  OF  THE 
OS  UTERI  BY  A  THICK,  STRONG   MEMBRANE. 

[Comrnunicated  for  the  Boatnn  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  subject  of  the  following  case  was  a  healthy,  and  apparently  well 
formed  young  female,  a;tai.  about  19  years.  She  had  been  twice  preg- 
nant, and  required  embryotomy  each  time  before  delivery  could  be  ef- 
fected. The  pregnancy  which  furnished  the  case  forming  the  subject  of 
this  communication  was  her  third,  and  like  the  former  ones  had  not  been 
distinguished  by  any  remarkable  circumstances. 

When  I  first  saw  this  patient  more  than  forty  hours  had  elapsed  since 
the  accession  of  labor.  The  pains,  soon  after  their  commencement,  had 
been  observed  to  traverse  the  uterus  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  difi'erently 
from  those  of  tiie  preceding  labors  :  they  seemed  to  be  confined  to  the 
superior  division  of  the  organ  almost  exclusively. 

Before  my  arrival  repeated  examinations  bad  been  made  per  vaginam, 
Ky  the  midwife,  an  experienced  and  intelligent  female,  without  being  able, 
as  she  inforuied  me  herself,  to  "  find  the  mouth  of  the  womb." 

The  first  examination  which  I  made  confirmed  the  representations  of 
the  midwife  in  every  particular:  I  could  not,  even  after  a  most  diligent 
search,  and  from  a  prolonged  examination,  discover  a  trace  of  the  os 
uteri.  The  novelty  of  the  case  elicited  feelings  of  unusual  interest  with 
me,  which  were  greatly  heightened  by  the  long-continued  and  severe  suf- 
fering of  the  poor  woman.  A  strange  mystery  appeared  indeed  to  en- 
velo^)e  the  case.  Examinations  seemed  now  to  promise  to  effect  little 
else,  than  to  amuse  and  encourage  the  paliefit  by  my  seeming  to  be  doing 
something.  They  were  frequently  repeated,  and  continued  from  pain  to 
pain,  observing  the  chan2;es  in  the  part  concerned,  with  as  much  delibe- 
ration and  care,  as  the  delicate  and  embarrassing  nature  of  the  case  would 
allow  of.  Having  my  finger  in  the  vagina,  I  imagined  (during  several 
pains)  as  it  pressed  a  certain  part  of  the  cul  de  sac  of  the  vagina  near  its 
fundus,  that  I  perceived  a  slight  protrusion,  with  each  succeeding  return 
of  them  ;  this  thought  at  once  fixed  my  attention  to  the  spot  with  much 
earnestness.  The  pain  presently  recurred,  and  as  the  finger  had  not 
been  removed,  a  most  favorable  opportunity  for  observing  the  change  io 
the  pans  was  afforded  me  ;  I  now  distinctly  fell  the  protrusion  with  the 
recurrence  of  the  pains,  although  very  circumscribed  in  extent — being 
confined  to  a  mere  spot.  As  the  pains  subsided,  the  protruded  part  was 
succeeded  by  a  corresponding  softening,  hardly  amounting  to  a  recession 
or  subsiding  of  it.  These  changes  were  frequently  observed  and  as  dis- 
tinctly recognized  : — the  protrusion  did  not  increase  in  extent  by  its  \'ery 
frequent  recurrence,  an  J  under  the  influence,  too,  of  strong  pains  :  but  it 
furnished  the  clue  for  unveiling  this  interesting  case  of  the  mystery  and 
doubt  with  which  it  had  until  now  been  surrounded. 

With  these  facts  before  me,  I  was  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  os  uteri  was  covered  and  occluded  by  a  membrane  ;  that  its  close 
attachment  to  it  as  well  as  the  contiguous  parts  prevented  dilatation,  and 
thus  became  the  active  instrument  in  resisting  and  interrupting  labor,  in 
its  first  or  preparatory  stage. 
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In  this  Slate  of  the  case  a  medical  friend  arrived.  A  farther  examina- 
tion was  now  made,  to  satisfy  our  minds  that  the  vietvs  already  intimated 
were  not  gratuitous  or  entirely  without  foundation.  There  being  a  per- 
fect unanimity  and  concurrence  of  opinion  in  our  consuhaiion,  both  as 
regards  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  remediate  course  demanded  for 
its  relief,  no  time  was  lost  in  performing  the  operation  agreed  on,  which 
was  short  and  exceedingly  simple — and  executed  in  the  following  manner. 

The  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  was  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and 
its  extremity  plac  ed  in  contact  with  the  protruding  part.  A  common 
perforator  with  the  point  pretty  sharp  and  keen,  held  in  the  right,  was 
then  introduced  and  conducted  along  the  6nger  down  to  the  protrusion, 
with  its  convexity  to  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  :  the  point  now  was  ap- 
plied a  little  below  the  most  prominent  part  of  it,  under  the  impression 
that  being  curved,  the  instrument  would  with  greater  certainty  enter  the 
OS  uteri,  after  puncturing  the  membrane,  without  the  danger  of  wounding 
the  cervix  should  the  protrusion  be  correspondent  with  the  tiucal  open- 
ing. Placed  in  this  situation  the  perforator  was  entered  by  a  steady  but 
gentle  effort.  As  soon  as  the  water  began  to  jet  from  the  wound,  and  to 
flow  from  the  vagina,  so  as  to  be  recognized  as  the  liquor  amnii,  the 
puncture  was  enlarged,  by  simply  opening  the  blades  a  little.  The  finger 
now  was  made  to  enter  it,  as  the  perforator  was  withdrawn,  merely  to 
plug  it  up  until  I  could  gel  out  of  the  direclion  which  the  gushtng  sluice 
of  the  waters  would  be  apt  to  lake.  The  finger  being  removed,  the  waters 
flowed  with  great  impetuosity.  They  were  very  soon  evacuated,  leaving 
the  abdomen  much  reduced,  and  affording  the  anxious  female  no  incon- 
siderable relief  from  pain  and  soreness.  As  soon  as  the  water  ceased  to 
flow,  I  examined  again.  I  found  that  the  os  uteri  was  covered  by  a  thick, 
strong  membrane  ;  that  I  had  punctured  it  nearly  opposite  to  the  tincal 
opening  ;  and  that  this  last  had  not  dilated  beyond  the  size  of  a  twenty- 
cent  piece.  I  next  enlarged,  with  much  difliculiy,  the  puncture,  by  tear- 
ing the  membrane  with  the  index  finger,  detaching  it  at  the  same  time 
from  the  margin  of  the  os  uteri  and  cervix,  as  well  as  the  surrounding 
contiguous  parts.  While  separating  the  membrane  I  distinctly  perceived 
the  OS  tincae  dilate,  which  in  a  few  seconds  was  expanded  to  the  full  size 
for  delivery — the  whole  operation  lasted  about  fifteen  minutes.  The 
fcetus  was  now  dissected  away  without  any  farther  delay,  though  with 
much  diflSculiy,  owing  to  the  contracted  and  compressed  state  of  the 
straits.  The  woman's  former  labors,  in  which  I  had  been  compelled  to 
resort  to  embryotomy,  induced  me  in  this  case  to  employ  it  unhesitat- 
ingly and  as  a  matter  of  unavoidable  necessity.  The  foetus  was  very 
large.  The  woman,  after  such  protracted  and  severe  sufl^ering,  felt  so 
much  relieved  in  mind  as  soon  as  delivery  was  announced,  as  to  declare 
that  she  was  entirely  free  from  pain.  There  was,  notwithstanding,  much 
tenderness  and  soreness  throughout  the  abdominal  region.  In  six  hours 
after  delivery  I  directed  an  active  cathartic  ;  to  be  repeated  once  in  eight 
or  twelve  hours,  until  the  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  should  subside. 
Recovery  was  rapid.  The  woman  has  been  pregnant  since  this  case  oc- 
cured,  requiring  embryotomy  before  delivery  could  be  effected,  and  is 
now  in  fine  health. 

In  this  case  the  coofinement  of  the  os  uteri  by  so  strong  a  membrane, 
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niusf  necessarily  have  interrupted  labor  in  a  material  degree — perhaps 
suspended  it  entirely  after  the  first  dilating  efforts.  The  sudden  expaa* 
sion  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  as  the  membrane  was  separated  from  it, 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  confined.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  it 
was  the  only  efficient  means  of  restraining  the  labor  ;  and  that  if  pelvic 
deformity  had  not  existed,  delivery  could  never  have  taken  place  without 
its  removal  by  art.  The  strength  of  the  membrane,  as  well  as  of  the 
adhesions,  may  be  inferred  with  something  like  certainty,  Trom  the  resist- 
ance it  opposed  to  the  expansive  efforts  of  the  os  tines  for  more  than 
forty  hours,  notwithstanding  the  uterine  powers  were  violently  exerted 
the  whole  time,  as  indicated  by  the  severity  and  regularity  of  the  pains-^ 
and  from  its  thickness  as  well  as  the  difficulty  experienced  in  tearing  and 
detaching  it  with  the  finger. 

This  certainly  was  a  deciduous  membrane,  and  may  have  resulted  from 
the  same  irritation  which  unfolded  the  membranes  of  the  uterine  cavity  ; 
or  it  may  have  been  more  immediately  connected  with  that  of  the  cer- 
vix, and  tincal  region  of  the  vagina,  which  in  this  case  effused  coagulable 
lymph,  instead  of  the  ordinary  secretions  in  early  pregnancy.  As  far  as 
rm'  memory  serves  me,  the  case  is  without  a  parallel,  and  is  at  the  disposal 
ol  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  from  his 
friend,  John  P.  Mettauer,  M.D. 

Prince  Edtcard  C.  H.,  Fa.  July  22d,  1835. 


ON    CALOMEL   IN    GANGRENOPSId. 

[<7oinin(iiilcated  for  the  Ronton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. J 

Mr.  Editor,-:- Allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks,  not  for  the  purpdse 
of  showing  to  Dr.  Fuller,  or  others,  that  calomel  had  nothing  19  do  in 
the  production  of  gHugrene,  in  the  case  given  in  your  20ih  number — for 
that  has  been  ably  and  abundantly  done  by  Dr.  North  ;  but  t&  notice  the 
strong  and  inveterate  prejudice  that  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  impro- 
fes:>ionol  part  of  rommunity,  throughout  our  country,  have  against  the  use 
of  calomel  (for  there  are  sonte,  even  in  Maine,  according  to  Dr.  Fuller, 
maliciously  disposed  towards  it),  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  used  by 
some  in  our  profession.  Now  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  by 
any  one  acquainted  with  disease  and  the  use  of  calomel,  or  mercury,  in 
any  form,  that  the  1  1.2  grain  given  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Fuller's,  had  any- 
thing to  do  in  the  production  of  gangrene,  or  its  fatal  termination.  Yet, 
notwithstanding,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  cases  do  occur,  and  those  not 
very  unfrequently,  where  it  is  injudiciously  used,  and  where  its  adminis- 
tration  has  been  followed  by  the  most  serious  and  pernicious  consequences. 
If  any  one  doubts  this,  from  want  of  cases  that  have  fallen  under  his 
own  observation,  let  him  peruse  the  writings  of  Guthrie',  Armstrong, 
Travers,  Rose,  Chapman,  Harris,  Emerson,  Cooper,  Thompson,  Carmi- 
chael,  M.  Mullin,  Furguson,  &c.  &c.  on  the  venereal  disease,  and  he 
will  find  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  him  that  mercury,  in  some  form, 
has  at  times  been  carried  to  the  production  of  the  most  disastrous  and 
fatal  consequences.  It  is  but  the  other  day  that  I  saw  a  case  of  gastro 
enteritis,  in  which  calomel  was  pushed  till  the  countenance  exhibited 
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ni05t  frightful  appearance,  owing  to  the  excessive  swelling  of  the  cheeks, 
lips,  tongue,  fauces,  and  throat,  while  the  saliva  flowed  in  streams. 

It  is  the  observation  of  this  ^  injudicious  use  of  mercury,  by  the 
common  people,  at  the  instigaiion  ol  interested  quacks,  and  unprincipled 
men  in  our  own  profession,  that  has  caused  such  a  hue  and  cry,  such  an 
inveterate  and  overweening  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  a  vast  multitude, 
against  it  ;  which  has  produced  a  war  for  its  utter  and  entire  destruction 
and  annihilation,  that  rages  in  many  parts  of  our  country  with  as  much 
venom,  fury,  and  heat,  as  ever  did  feudal  war  or  party  politics,  for  which, 
as  we  all  know,  men  will  sacriBce  everything  pure,  sacred  or  holy,  either 
on  earth  or  in  heaven.  It  is  this,  more  than  any  one,  and  perhaps  all 
causes  combined,  that  has  produced,  does  continue,  and  will  perpetuate 
(unless  obviated),  the  fear,  jealousy,  and  suspicion,  tliat  exist  between 
what  may  be  called  the  anti-calomel  part  of  community,  and  the  profes- 
aion  at  large.  It  is  this,  too,  that  has  given  to  mere  pretenders  to  medi- 
cine, those  without  a  particle  of  true  medical  knowledge,  such  conBdenre 
in  the  minds  of  thousands  ;  that  has  placed  grossly  ignorant  cbarlatanst 
men  who  prescribe  without  principle  and  kill  without  remorse,  on  an 
equal  standing  with,  and  not  unfrequently  far  above,  men  of  the  most 
extensive  knowledge  and  erudition,  of  the  most  profound  judgment,  and 
of  the  greatest  discrimination. 

Now,  although  it  is  unsound  philosophy  to  argue  against  the  use  of  a 
thing,  merely  from  its  abuse,  yet  the  common  people  have  imbibed  the 
idea  that  its  use  is,  and  must  inevitably  in  a  great  share  of  the  cases  be, 
followed  by  such  effect.  Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  not  better  to 
conciliate  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  inspire  their  confidence  and 
support,  by  dispensing  with  its  use,  and  substituting  in  its  stead  vegetable 
articles,  in  all  cases  in  which  it  would  not  be  attended  with  too  much 
risk  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  patients  ?  Besides  this,  owing  to  the 
different  susceptibility  of  different  patients,  which  cannot  always  be  de- 
termined, and  to  other  accidental  and  modifying  causes,  there  is  some 
difficulty,  frequently,  in  so  managing  this  article,  as  not  to  produce  some 
of*  its  bad  effects,  requiring  more  care  and  caution,  and  tact  of  discrimi- 
nation, than  all  possess,  or  will  exercise. 

Instead  of  this  course  of  conciliation  and  forbearance,  many  members 
of  the  medical  profession  pursue  a  directly  opposite  course  ;  and  instead 
of  humoring  the  prevailing  whims  and  prejudices,  are  intolerant  and  over- 
bearing. And  if^  any  one  have  the  boldness  or  temerity  to  doubt  their 
infallibility,  and  the  necessity  of  administering  a  medicine,  the  bad  effects 
of  which  they  so  often  see  (or  think  they  see),  they,  in  the  plentitude  of 
their  wisdom  and  power,  are  determined  to  inflict  summary  vengeance 
on  them  for  their  temerity  and  doubt,  by  a  ten  times  more  frequent  and 
greater  use  of  the  article  in  question,  than  they  otherwise  wouK'  have 
done.  This  course  of  conduct  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated  by 
every  well-wisher  to  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  his  profession.  Let  it 
not  be  said  that  I  have  made  this  charge  wilfully  and  wantonly;  that  there 
are  not  such  members  in  our  profession.  However  melancholy  the  fact, 
there  certainly  are  such. 

The  evil  of  which  I  complain  is  increasing,  and  should  be  remedied, 
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for  it  threatens  to  cimimsrribe  th*^  usefnlness  of  our  profession.     Threat- 
ens, did  I  say  ?  it  not  only  ihrcaiens,  but  has  done  it. 

From  my  own  little  ex[)erienre,  as  well  as  from  the  insiriutions  of 
Prof.  Win.  Tiiily,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  in  the  treatment  of  nil  chro- 
nic diseases  of  functional  derangement,  as  well  as  some  of  organic,  they 
may  be  relieved  with  fnore  certainty  and  success,  and  with  less  risk,  with 
vegetable,  than  with  mineral  medic  ines  ;  such  diseases,  for  example,  as 
dyspepsia,  indigestion,  chlorosis,  epilepsy,  chorea,  &c.  And  if  the  mer- 
curials are  used  in  any  of  these  cases,  exce^U  simply  as  rathariics,  they 
should  be  the  non-purging  and  non-salivating  ones — such  as  the  bi- 
chlorides, protoxid,  the  iodo-hydrargeric  acid,  and  the  iodo-hydrargerate 
of  the  proi-iodid  of  potassium.  In  all  cases  of  acute  inflammation  and 
fever,  except  those  of  the  most  exquisite  entonic  diathesis,  and  those 
the  most  malignant  and  sinking,  the  use  of  mercury  cannot  well  nor 
safely  be  dispensed  with.     But  more  perhaps  of  this  hereafter. 

Yours,  truly,  G.  C.  Howard,  M.D. 

Rushy  Munroe  Co.  JsTtw  York,  July  21 5/,  1835. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL 
BOSTON,    AUGUST    5,    1835.' 


DR.    BIGELOVVS    DISCOURSE. 

Within  the  last  fev  years,  the  annual  discourses  before  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society  have  been  very  meritorious  productions.  Dr. 
Bigelow's,  which  has  been  several  times  adverted  to  since  its  delivery,  is 
manifestly  a  departure  from  the  common  order  of  addresses,  containing 
something  practically  useful  to  the  physician  ;  and  while  the  reader  is 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  author^s  observations,  he  feels  that  some 
service  has  been  rendered  to  the  progressive  science  of  medicine. 

A  great  show  of  words  without  meaning,  is  no  part  of  the  doctor's 
forte.  Being  a  close  and  accurate  observer,  and  accustomed  to  philoso- 
phise for  himself,  whatever  he  presents  to  the  ptiblic  eye  bears  the  impress 
of  originality,  and  possesses  the  ram  quality,  in  these  hacknied  days  of 
worldly  wisdom,  of  being  strictly  his  own. 

"  In  comparing,"  says  Dr.  B.  **  the  advances  which  have  been  made, 
during  the  present  age,  in  different  departments  of  medical  science,  we 
are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  (hey  have  not  all  been  cultivated  with 
equally  satisfactory  success.  Some  of  them  have  received  new  and  im- 
portant illustrations  from  scientific  inquiry,  but  others  are  still  surrounded 
with  their  original  difficulties.  The  structure  and  functions  of  the  humaa 
body,  the  laws  which  govern  the  progress  of  its  diseases,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  diagnosis  of  its  morbid  conditions,  are  better  understood  now, 
than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  But  the  science 
of  therapeutics,  or  the  branch  of  knowledge  by  the  application  of  which 
physicians  are  expected  to  remove  diseases,  has  not,  seemingly,  attained 
to  a  much  more  elevated  standing  than  it  formerly  possessed.  The  re- 
cords of  mortality  attest  its  frequent  failures,  and  the  inability  to  control 
the  event  of  diseases,  which  at  times  is  felt  by  the  roost  gifled  and  expe- 
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rienced  practitioners,  give  evidence  that,  in  many  cases,  disease  is  more 
easily  understood  than  cured." 

This  is  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  however  mortifying  it  must  be  to 
those  who  boast  of  their  skilful  application  of  remedies  :  and  it  is  honest, 
too.. 

"  This  deficiency,"  he  continues,  "  of  the  healing  art,  is  not  justly  at- 
tributable to  any  want  of  sagacity  or  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
profession.  It  belongs  rather  to  the  inherent  difficuhies  of  the  case,  and 
is,  ader  abating  the  effect  of  errors  and  accidents,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
apparent  fact,  that  certain  morbid  processes  in  the  human  body  have  a 
definite  and  necessary  career,  from  which  they  are  not  to  be  diverted  by 
any  known  agents  with  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  oppose  them.  To 
these  morbid  affections,  the  duration  of  which,  and  frequently  the  event 
also,  are  beyond  the  control  of  our  present  remedial  means,  I  have,  od 
the  present  occasion,  applied  the  name  of  Self'limited  dUeiues  ;  and  it  will 
be  the  object  of  this  discourse  to  endeavor  to  show  the  existence  of  such 
a  class,  and  to  inquire  how  far  certain  individual  diseases  may  be  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  it. 

'^By  a  self-limited  disease,  I  would  be  understood  to  express  one  which 
receives  limits  from  its  own  nature,  and  not  from  foreign  influences  ;  one 
which,  aRer  it  has  obtained  foothold  in  the  system,  cannot^  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  be  eradicated,  or  abridged,  by  art, — but  to  which 
there  is  due  a  certain  succession  of  processes,  to  be  completed  in  a  certaia 
time  ;  which  time  and  processes  may  vary  with  the  constitution  and  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  and  may  tend  to  death,  or  to  recovery,  but  are  not 
known  to  be  shortened,  or  greatly  changed,  by  medical  treatment." 

A  great  change  is  evidently  taking  place  in  regard  to  the  old  mode  of 
theorizing  upon  every  malady  to  which  man  is  incident.  Facts  are  now 
first  demanded,  and  every  one  may  then  dispose  of  them  according  to  his 
own  individual  fancy.  Dr.  Bigelow,  in  the  following  paragraph,  makes 
a  bold  declaration,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true — and  yet  he  is  the  only 
efninent  practitioner  who  has  had  the  courage  to  assert  it  in  this  country. 
The  closing  remark,  however,  in  which  the  idea  is  advanced  that  the  ser- 
vices of  a  physician  are  useless,  is  quite  as  startling  to  us  as  it  would 
be  to'^a  patient  in  the  last  singes  of  disease,  on  being  told  that  he  must 
trust  entirely  to  luck  for  recovery. 

'^  The  existence  of  a  class  of  diseases,  like  those  under  consideration, 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  already  admitted,  both  by  the  profession  and  the 
public  ;  and  this  admission  is  evinced  by  the  use  of  certain  familiar  terms 
of  expression.  Thus,  when  people  speak  of  a  ^  settled  disease,'  or  of  the 
time  of  '  the  run  of  a  disease,'  it  implies,  on  their  part,  a  recognition  of 
the  law,  that  certain  diseases  regulate  their  own  limits  and  period  of  con- 
tinuance. 

'I  It  is  difficult  to  select  a  perfectly  satisfactory  or  convincing  example  of 
a  self-limited  disease  from  among  the  graver  morbid  affections,  because 
in  these  affections,  the  solicitude  of  the  practitioner  usually  leads  him  to 
the  employment  of^  remedies,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  effect  of  reme- 
dies is  mixed  up  with  the  phenomena  of  disease,  so  that  the  mind  has  dif- 
ficulty in  separating  them.  We  must  therefore  seek  for  our  most  striking 
or  decisive  examples  among  those  diseases  which  are  sufficiently  mild, 
not  to  be  thought  to  require  ordinarily  the  use  of  remedies,  and  in  which 
the  natural  history  of  the  disease  may  be  observed,  divested  of  foreign 
influences.    Such  examples  are  found  in  the  vaccine  disease,  the  chicken- 
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pox,  and  the  salivation  produced  by  mercury.  These  are  strictly  self^ 
limited  diseases,  having  their  own  ri^e,  climax,  and  decline,  and  i  know 
of  no  medical  practice  which  is  able,  were  it  deemed  necessary,  to  divert 
them  from  their  appropriate  course,  or  to  hasten  their  termination." 

The  best  part />('  the  dissertation  commences  on  the  thirteenth  page. 
We  advise  our  young  physicians,  particularly,  to  profit  by  this  able  wri- 
ter ;  which  can  be  the  most  effectually  accomplished  by  purchasing  the 
pamphlet,  though  it  is  our  intention  to  republish  all  its  essential  points. 

*'  Under  the  simple  self-limited  diseases,  we  may  class  hooping  cough. 
This  disease  has  its  regular  increase,  height,  and  decline,  occu|»ying  or- 
dinarily from  one  to  six  months.  During  this  period,  medical  treatment 
is  for  the  most  part  of  no  avail.  After  hooping  cough  has  reached  its 
climax,  change  of  air  sometimes  appears  to  hasten  convalescence.  Also 
if  inflammatory,  or  other  morbid  affections,  supervene  upon  the  pure  dis- 
ease, they  may  become  subjects  for  medical  treatment.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions, hooping  cough  appears  to  be  a  self-limited  disease. 

^'  Most  of  the  class  of  diseases  usually  denominated  eruptive  fevers,  are 
self-limited.  Measles j  for  example,  is  never  known  to  be  cut  short  by  art, 
or  abridged  of  its  natural  career.  Scarlet  J'ever^  a  disease  of  which  W6 
have  had  much  and  fatal  experience  during  the  last  three  years,  is  emi- 
nently of  this  character." 

"  Smallpox  is  another  example  of  the  elass  of  affections  under  conside- 
ration. It  may,  at  first  view,  appear  that  inoculation  has  placed  artifi- 
icial  limits  on  this  disease.  But  it  must  be  recollected,  that  inocufated 
smallpox  is  itself  only  a  milder  variety  of  the  same  disease,  having  its  own 
customary  limits  of  extent  and  duration,  which  arc  tixed,  quite  as  much 
as  those  of  the  distinct  and  confluent  forms  of  the  natural  disease. 

<<  Erysipelas  is  an  eruptive  fever,  having  strong  analogies  with  those 
which  have  been  detailed.  It  is  not  certain  that  art  can  very  materially 
affect  either  the  duration  or  the  extent  of  this  malady." 

''  It  is  a  question  of  great  interest  to  the  medical  profession,  to  deter- 
mine whether  typhus  is  a  disease  susceptible  of  control  from  medical 
means.  On  this  subject  no  one  now  doubts,  that  if  the  disease  is  once 
fairly  established  in  the  system,  it  cannot  be  eradicated  by  art,  but  must 
complete  a  certain  natural  course,  before  convalescence  can  lake  place. 
But  a  question  still  exists,  whether  this  disease  is  capable  of  being  jugu- 
lated, or  broken  up,  at  its  outset,  by  the  early  application  of  remedies." 

A  want  of  room,  not  of  inclination,  prevents  us  from  being  more  elabo- 
rate, both  in  comments  and  in  selections  from  this  discourse,  alike  honor- 
able to  Dr.  Bigelow  and  to  the  Society.  We  shall  continue  making  ex- 
tracts, hereafter,  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  written,  not  doubting  the 
good  service  we  shall  be  doing  our  professional  brethren  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  United  States  where  our  Journal  so  freely  circulates. 


BIEDICAL    COLLEGE    OF    OHIO. 


LiAST>»woek  a  paragraphic  notice  was  given  of  a  certain  supplement  to  the 
Western  Journal,  which  gives  a  detailed  history  of  the  troubles  in  that 
apparently  rotten  institution.  We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our 
conviction  that  the  difficulty  is  not  yet  so  effectually  obviated  by  removing 
a  phalanx  of  adhesive  professors,  as  to  insure  the  future  prosperity  and 
glory  of  the  college.  Indeed,  while  the  state  of  feeling  exists  among  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  throughout  Ohio,  to  be  inferred  from 
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the  spirit  of  the  document  before  us,  rather  than  from  anj  positive  de- 
clarations, the  great  School  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  which  seems  to  be 
the  leviatiian  to  be  overcome,  will  increase  in  power  and  in  influence. 

The  management  discoverable  in  reading  the  report — which  must  be 
regarded  as- particularly  unfortunate,  for  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  I  hat  it 
will  prove  the  future  blight  of  the  college — will  produce  a  vast  deal  of 
angry  commotion. 

We  are  utter  strangers  to  every  person  of  the  old  and  the  newly  or- 
ganized board  of  faculty,  and  therefore  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  influ- 
enced in  these  remarks  by  any  partialities.  The  gentlemen  displaced  by 
the  trustees  were  Drs.  Kberle,  Cobb,  Smith  and  Moorhead.  The  new 
faculty  is  comprised  of  the  following  gentlemen — who  combine-  as  much 
intellectual  strength  as  could  have  been  selected. 

Special  and  Surgical  Anatomy,  by  Joseph  N.  McDowell,  M.D.  €r€- 
neral  and  Pathological  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
by  Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.D.  late  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  Sur- 
gery, by  Horatio  G.  Jameson,  M.D.  late  of  the  Washington  Medical 
College,  Bnltimore.  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women  and 
Children,  by  Landon  C.  Rives,  M.D.  late  of  the  Slate  of  Virginia. 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  by  James  B.  Rogers,  M.D.  late  of  the  Wash- 
ington Medical  College,  Baltimore.  Materia  Medica,  by  John  P.  Har- 
rison, M.D.  late  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  now  of  Philadelphia.  Theory 
and  Practice  o.f  Medicine,  by  Daniel  Drake,  M.D.  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Lecturer  on  Botany,  John  L.  Riddell,  M.A.  late  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

But  af\er  all,  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. 


De€Uh  of  Medical  Men, — Since  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  vo- 
lume of  this  Journal,  wq  have  carefully  recorded  the  deaths  of  all  the 
medical  men  whose  names  have  reached  us  through  other  publications. 
Dr.  Bigelow  very  forcibly  remarks — "  The  death  of  medical  men  is  an 
occurrence  which  eminently  demands  our  attention,  for  it  speaks  to  us  of 
our  science  and  of  ourselves.  It  reminds  us,  that  we,  in  turn,  are  to  become 
victims  of  the  incompetency  of  our  own  art.  It  admonishes  us,  that  the 
sphere  of  our  profe.<«sional  exertions  is  limited,  at  last,  by  insurmountable 
barriers.  It  brings  with  it  the  humiliating  conclusion,  that  while  other 
sciences  have  been  carried  forward,  within  our  own  time  and  almost 
under  our  own  eyes,  to  a  degree  of  unprecedented  advancement,  medi- 
cine, in  regard  to  some  of  its  professed  and  most  important  objects,  is  still 
an  ineffectual  speculation.  Observations  are  multiplied,  but  the  observers 
disappear,  and  leave  their  task  unfinished.  We  have  seen  the  maturity 
of  age,  and  the  ardent  purpose  of  youth,  called  off  fVom  the  half  cul- 
tivated field  of  their  labors,  expectations  and  promise.  It  becomes  us  to 
look  upon  this  deeply  interesting  subject  with  unprejudiced  eyes,  and  to 
endeavor  to  elicit  useful  truth  from  the  great  lesson  that  surrounds  us." 


Coma  Somnohnium, — Dr.  Foabroke,  physician  to  the  Ross  Dispensary, 
has  recently  reported  an  extraordinary  case  of  trance,  in  a  girl  thirteen 
years  old,  which  was  treated  (irincipally  with  sulphate  of  zinc.  She  slept 
twice,  thirty-six  hours  at  a  time.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  was  evidently  disordered,  and  "  colonized  wiih  tcofnw,"  for 
which  M.  Peschior's  etherial  iinct.  of  mole  fern  buds  was  prescribed,  in 
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doses  from  viij.  to  xxx.  gtt.  ter  die,  dropped  on  sugar.  Thread  worms, 
iricocephaliy  were  dislodged,  but  the  tendency  to  sleep  was  more  particu- 
larly interrupted  by  the  emetics. 


Causes  of  iRdigestion. — Dr.  Higgins,  an  eminent  writer  on  climate, 
diet,  &c.  says  that  drinking  over  quantities  of  tea  and  coffee,  is  the  most 
frequent  and  powerful  cause  of  indigestion.  Every  man  acquainted  with 
dispensary  or  hospital  practice  in  a  large  city  or  town,  says  the  doctor, 
cannot  fail  to  have  remarked  the  frequency  of  this  cause  of  indigestion, 
particularly  amongst  female  servants  and  poor  room  keepers,  if  they 
consent  to  abandon  the  habit,  they  are  speedily  cured.  If  not,  their  sto- 
mach and  nervous  complaints  persist  ad  infinitum. 


Rupture  of  the  Heart. — A  man  having  died  suddenly,  a  few  months 
since,  at  Macroom,  county  of  Cork,  an  impression  was  entertained  that 
his  death  had  been  produced  by  a  blow  from  the  handle  of  a  spade  across 
the  loins,  by  a  fellow  laborer;  Fifty  hours  after  the  decease,  accompa- 
nied by  a  magistrate,  Dr.  McCarthy  had  the  body  disinterred  for  exami- 
nation. On  opening  the  thorax,  the  pericardium  was  enormously  dis- 
tended, which  being  opened,  gave  a  coagulum  of  blood  weighing  four 
pounds.  A  rupture  was  discovered  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  only 
about  two  lines  in  diameter,  situated  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  be- 
low the  junction  of  the  organ  with  the  aorta.  It  was  subsequently  ascer- 
tained that  the  deceased  had  been  ailing  ten  years,  and  that  he  had  been 
subject  to  severe  palpitations  and  violent  pains  in  the  chest.  The  doctor 
decided,  at  once,  that  he  died  from  natural  causes,  and  not  from  inflicted 
violence  it  the  hand  of  any  person. 


Edinburgh  Surgery. — Since  Mr.  Listen's  departure  for  London,  there' 
seems  to  have  been  bad  management  at  the  North.  There  is  a  great 
pretender  on  the  tapis,  characterized  by  the  critics  as  the  surgical  /ma-- 
ihauy  who  protected  his  finger  in  an  operation  for  fistula,  with  a  horn 
spoon.  An  abscess  requiring  to  be  opened,  was  deferred  till  the  ^^inflam,'^ 
mation  had  gone  off  !  In  a  luxation  of  the  humerus,  of  four  weeks  stand- 
ing, the  leviathan  pulled  it  upwards  of  an  hour — gave  nauseating  dose» 
— bled  the  poor  fellow — and  then  dismissed  the  patient  no  better  than  he 
found  him — telling  the  pupils  that  the  humerus  had  never  been  reduced 
after  a  luxation  of  four  weeks  !     Cooper  says  ten  weeks  is  not  too  late. 


Foreign  Substance  in  the  Rectum. — Several  cases  were  detailed,  a  few 
weeks  since,  of  individuals  laboring  under  some  real  or  imaginary  diffi- 
culty in  the  lower  bowel,  attempting  manual  remedy  by  the  introduction 
of  sticks,  &c.     In  one  of  the  latest  foreign  journals,  is  an  account  of  one  I 

Maggeridgc,  fifty  years  old,  who  forced  a  rough  branch  of  a  tree,  knob- 
bed and  warty,  seven  inches  long  and  seven  in  circumference,  so  far  up  ] 
the  rectum  that  he  could  not  remove  it.  His  object  was  to  rub  a  stone  I 
to  pieces  in  his  bladder.  The  surgeon  who  extracted  it.  Dr.  Gray,  could  j 
feel  it  above  the  pubis.  The  calibre  of  the  rectum  was  distended  by  the  | 
forceps,  in  drawing  out  che  block,  to  the  enormous  circumference  of  ten 
laches.   The  patient  was  well  directly,  so  far  as  the  stick  was  concerned. 
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Hydrophobia. — A  foreicrn  physician  recommends,  in  cases  of  this  pain- 
ful and  hitherto  unconi relied  malady,  that  the  body  of  the  patient  should 
be  surrounded  by  nascent  cklorinej  disengaged  from  a  retort,  and  confined 
by  an  envelope  of  Mackintoshes  air  titrht  and  water-proof  cloth.  India 
rubber  cloth,  such  as  manufactured  in  Boston,  is  a  better  article.  The 
patient  should  be  permitted  to  breathe  atmospheric  air  imbued  with  chlo- 
rine, disengaged  from  a  mixture  of  peroxyde  of  manganese  and  muriatic 
acid,  contained  in  a  cup  resting  in  a  basin  of  tepid  Water.  The  sugges- 
tion is  certainly  worthy  of  trial. 

Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. — After  all  that  has  been  said  in  this 
country  and  £ngland  of  the  early  forthcoming  of  this  excellent  work,  the 
third  Part  only  made  its  appearance  on  the  13th  of  June.  A  reprint 
cannot,  therefore,  very  probably  be  given  to  us  in  the  United  States,  for 
some  considerable  time. 


A  profitable  Medical  Job. — Every  stage  of  the  parliamentary  medical 
reform  committee,  in  England,  exhibits  astonishing  abuses  and  downright 
iniquity.  Money — money — money — is  the  sole  object  of  every  one  of 
those  who  should  dispense  honors.  Twenty-five  candidates  have  often 
been  examined  in  one  night,  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years.  On  one 
occasion  the  number  of  candidates  examined  at  one  single  sitting  of  six 
hours,  was  thirty-four — thirty-one  being  admitted.  The  sum  received  from 
the  lucky  ones,  was  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling  ! — pocketed  by 
the  counsel. 

George  James  Guthrie,  Esq. — This  distinguished  surgeon  is  now  re- 
ceiving multiplied  stripes  at  the  hand  of  that  foe  to  medical  corruption, 
Mr.  Wakiey,  who,  since  he  found  himself  comfortably  seated  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  grows  bolder  than  ever,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  plana 
and  arranges  the  whole  of  his  friend  Warburton's  batteries,  so  destructive 
to  medical  monopolies  in  the  city  of  London. 


RingiDo^^in. — If  the  accounts  are  to  be  relied  upon,  ringworm  is  exten- 
sively prevalent  at  this  time  throughout  Ireland.  We  are  so  frequently 
asked  for  a  remedy,  without  ever  having  prescribed  effectually,  that  any 
suggestions  from  our  contributors  would  be  regarded  with  interest. 


Post-mortem  of  Don  Anfrnstus,  of  Portugal, — There  is  lying  before  as  a 
report  by  Dr.  James  R.  Taylor,  who  examined  the  body  of  his  late  impe- 
rial highness  Augustus — minutely  drawn  up,  but,  unfortunately,  too  long 
for  our  purpose.  The  medical  counsel  say  that  he  sunk  under  the  vio- 
lence o^  angina  crupal. 

Fraud  in  Physic. — A  case  of  interest  to  the  profession  as  well  as  medi- 
cal brokers,  has  been  decided  before  Sir  N.  C.  Tindal,  in  the  English 
court  of  Common  Pleas.  John  Rawbone  brought  an  action  against  Arthy 
Matthews,  to  recover  damages  for  alleged  false  and  deceitful  representa- 
tions made  by  the  defendant  to  induce  the  plaintiff  to  pay  three  hundred 
guineas  for  a  practice  connected  with  a  small  retail  drug  shop.  It  being 
clearly  proved  that  the  represented  income  was  untrue,  a  verdict  was  giv- 
en in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  or^OO/.  The  deceptions  played  off  by  the  Lon- 
don medical  brokers,  equal  in  iniquity  the  low  vices  of  a  gambling  house. 
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Catechu  in  Mercurial  Plyaligm. — Capt.  B.,  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
having  had  occasion  to  underj^o  a  short  course  of  mercury,  whilst  his  re- 
giment was  encamped  near  Harwich,  during  rather  a  cold  summer,  un- 
expectedly experienced,  about  the  fifth  day  of  the  course,  approaching 
ptyalism  ;  and  when  I  was  summoned  to  visit  him  in  (he  evening,  I  found 
him  in  bed,  spitting,  or  rather  slavering,  profusely,  and  presenting  a  pic- 
tore  of  despair,  from  distress  of  mind,  occasioned  by  his  situation  at  a 
moment  when  he  was  daily  expecting  a  visit  from  a  party  of  valued 
friends,  most  of  them  females,  to  the  camp.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to 
determine  under  these  urgent  circumstances  what  means  to  use.  I  had  ' 
long  ago  proved  the  utter  inefficiency  of  alum,  opium,  and  other  reputed 
antidotes  against  salivation,  and  at  last  I  thought  of  catechu,  of  which  I 
had  made  a  strong  decoction  for  some  other  purpose,  (hough  it  was  a  re- 
medy as  yet  untried,  at  least  by  me.  To  be  brief,  I  desired  my  patient 
to  take  a  wineglassful  (about  3ii-  to  Siiss.)  of  this  decoction  every  two 
hours,  or  even  oftener,  if  his  stomach  would  bear  it  ;  and  also  to  gargle 
his  mouth  and  fauces  as  frequently  as  possible  with  the  same.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  when  I  visited  him  early  on  the  next  morning,  the  spitting 
had  entirely  ceased,  and  every  other  sign  of  the  effects  of  mercury  had 
wholly  disappeared,  debility  from  the  ptyalism  alone  excepted.  I  think 
that  since  this  case  occurred  I  have  had  further  proof  of  the  efficacy  of 
catechu  in  obviating  the  ultimate  effects  of  mercury,  nnd  I  invite  your 
numerous  readers  to  make  trial  of  it  in  cases  of  mercurial  ptyalism.  In- 
stead of  3iiss.  of  cat,echu  to  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  according  to  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  I  use  at  least  3iij.  to  that  quantity  of  boiling 
water  ;  for  whether  infusion  or  decoction  be  used,  it  ought  to  be  made  as 
strong  as  possible. — Lancet. 


Marsh  Fevers  :  Quinine  in  f^eat  Doses. — The  town  of  Bougie  (one  of 
the  points  garrisoned  by  the  French  in  the  neighborhood  of  Algiers)  is 
buih  on  a  semicircular  range  of  mountains  near  the  sea,  and  looks  down 
upon  a  large  open  plain,  in  which  the  mountain  streams  discharge  them- 
selves and  stagnate.  Hence  the  troops  stationed  in  this  marshy  situation 
were  extensively  attacked  with  intermittent  fever,  which,  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  cases,  assumed  the  character  of  the  mulignnnt  fever  of  warm  cli- 
mates. Without  being  deceived  by  the  apparent  inflammatory  or  nervous 
symptoms  with  which  the  malignant  intermittent  fever  often  commences, 
the  author  immediately  had  recourse  to  the  sulphate  erf  quinine  as  an  an- 
tidote, but  soon  discovered  the  ineffioacy  of  this  remedy  in  the  doses  or- 
dinarily employed  ;  he  therefore  acted  with  more  boldness  as  soon  as  any 
symptoms  of  the  fever  appeared,  and  gave  from  forty  to  sixty  grains  a 
day  ;  usually  one  half  by  the  mouth,  the  other  by  the  rectum.  Opium 
was  associated  with  great  advantage  with  the  quinine,  in  the  quantity  of 
four  to  six  grains  per  day.  These  means  were  also  seconded  by  general 
and  local  bleeding  and  revulsives. 

Although  the  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  were  carried  so  high 
(two  scruples  daily  for  several  days),  the  author  never  observed  any  of 
those  toxicologtcal  phenomena  which  a  great  number  of  writers  on  the 
materia  medica  attribute  to  this  preparation  when  given  in  large  quanti- 
ties. The  necessity  of  keeping  the  soldiers  constantly  in  the  same  quar- 
ters, and  the  repeated  exposure  to  the  malignant  exhalations,  gave  rise  to 
numerous  relapses,  and  hence  those  who  were  cured  once,  twice,  or  even 
three  times,  sank  under  repeated  attacks  of  the  disease.     This  explains 
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the  apparent  aggravation  of  the  fever  at  a  later  period,  and  the  diminished 
efficacy  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  Thus  at  the  commencement  (Jul/ 
1st,  1834)  the  garrison  of  Bougie  numbered  3300  men.  During  the  first 
two  months  the  mortality  amounted  only  to  1-35,  while  six  months  after 
thn  invasion  of  the  lever  it  hud  destroyed  1-5  of  the  whole  number. 

The  principal  point  to  be  noticed  with  regard  to  the  observations  of  M. 
Martinet  is  the  fact  that  sulphate  of  quinine  in  ordinary  doses  has  little  or 
no  influence  over  some  forms  of  the  malignant  intermittent  fever,  while  its 
beneficial  effects  are  instantly  perceptible  if  the  dose  be  carried  to  ten  or 
twelve  times  its  ordinary  quantity. — Ibid. 

Whole  iiuinbtir  of  ilttnihb  In  Botituii  lor  ihe  week  eiulinp  Augu«i  1,  40.    Malefi,93 — Females,  17. 

or  cancer,  1 — decline,  1— liver  coiiiplaiiil,  1— bilious  fever,  3 — old  a|ie,  1— infantile,  S — aocideatal, 
9— ineasle*,  3— scarlet  fever,  S—indaiiiuiatioii  of  the  bowels,  2 — parai}  sis,  1 — suicide,  J — dropisy,  I — 
consuiiiptioii,  4— croup,  I— throat  dit<tenii»tr,  1— typhous  fever,  3— cramp  in  tbe  stomac]!,  1 — cholcfa 
infantum,  S— dropsy  on  the  brain,  1— imdaen,  1— inteuiiieiauce,  l—apoplesy,  1.  i 

ADVERTISKAIENTS. 

DR.  BUXTON'S  PATENT  PAPILLARV  t^HIELD,  OR  PROTECTOR,  FOR  LADIES*  SOEE 
NlPPLB;^.— This  new  aud  usieful  iiiittniinent  ^uaidn  the  nipple  from  alt  external  pressure,  and  allova 
the  milk  to  be  drawn  awny  by  the  child *ivitii  perfect  eH»e  and  freedom.  It  cunsiels  of  a  circalar 
■took  of  wood,  ivory,  or  other  suitable  mnteriat ;  the  Umer  part  of  which  is  about  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  foruiii  an  exterior  rim  of  about  one  third  of  an  inch  around  the  superior  part  of  thestoc^ 
which  is  also  circular,  and  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  and  about  an  inch  deep.  A  circu- 
lar ch  iiuher  of  abo  it  one  inch  m  diameter  is  perforated  through  the  lower  centre  of  the  stock.  This 
chaml)er  receives  the  nipple,  when  the  lower  8urf;ir.e  of  the  slock,  which  is  rendered  aligfaUr  cimi- 
cave,  \*  ap.plied  to  the  breaitt.  By  a  metallic  phite  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  stock.  Is  fixed  a  teat 
covered  with  ^um  elastic,  for  the  uccommodation  of  the  child's  mouth.  In  the  side  of  the  iastr** 
ment  is  a  :iinall  aperture  communicating  with  the  chauil>er,  closed  on  the  outside  by  a  spring  key,  the 
use  of  which  iis  to  supply  tlie  chamber  with  atnitMpheric  air,  when  necessary;  air  being  the  ovlf 
presHure  required  to  expel  the  milk  through  the  excretory  ducu  of  the  lacteal  glands  or  veaaela  of  tbe 
nipple. 

In  using  the  above  instrument  it  is  necessary  that  ile  chamber  should  be  large,  moderate,  ar 
aiuUI,  ace  irdini;  to  the  size  of  tiie  nip|)le— therefore  the  purchaser  should  ask  for  a  proper  sized «■• 
— as  a  perfect  operation  depends  upon  this  precaution. 

f):^Sold  wholesale  and  retail  in  Boston,  by  William  Ward,  No*s96and97  India  alreet,  aad 
PEIRSO.N  8l  KOa'LVXD,  AiMthecaries'  11  ill,  16:^  VVaihinttLon  street,  and  Apothecaries  genecaUy. 

MEDICAL    INSTRUCTION. 

The  subscribers  are  associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  complete  course  of  Hkdical  litsrmccTios, 
and  will  receive  piipiU  on  the  following  terms; 

The  pupils  will  be  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hoapital,  and  will  veeeive 
Clinical  Lectures  on  the  caxes  which  they  witiieM  there. 

Instruction,  by  examination  or  lectures,  will  be  given  In  the  intervals  of  the  Public  Lectaree  of  the 
University. 

On  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  nf  Women  and  Children,  and  on  Chemistry  By  Dm.  CB4Kirive. 

On  Phv>»lolocv,  Pathology,  Theraneuticfi,and  Materia  Medica  _       -       -        By  Da.  Wakk. 

On  the  Principles  and  Pnicllue  ofSurgery        --------By  Da.  Otis. 

On  Anatomy,  Muinan  and  (.\>iiiparative       -       -       -       -       -       -       ...        by  Da.  Lewis. 

For  the  greater  acrommodation  of  the  Cla.<9,  a  room  is  provided  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  inatreci- 
ers,  having  in  it  a  laruelilrrary,  and  furniihed  with  lights  and  fuel,  without  charge  to  the  studeale. 

The  Fees  will  he,  fur  one  year,  $100.    Six  inoiilhei,  $50.    Three  months,  $35. 

The  Feo4  are  to  be  piid  in  advance.  No  credit  will  be  given,  except  on  sufficient  aecorily  oiwemB 
person  in  Boston,  nor  for  a  longer  peried  than  six  months. 

Applicitiofis  are  to  be  made  to  Dr.  Waltsk  Charni tea,  Tremost  Street,  opposite  tbe  TreneBft 
House,  Boston.  6m.  WALTER  CHANNXN6, 

JOH.N  WARE 

Boston,  AprU  1,  1835.  GEORGK  W.  OTIS,  Je- 

WINSLOW  LEWES,  Jm 

PHILOSOPHICAL    AND    ASTRONOMICAL    APPARATUS. 

N.  B.  CM  \\i:ir:  iL  Vi.V,  Sit.  9  -(chool  Ht.  Kenton,  m-iiiiifictiires  Philosophical,  Aslrononical,  Pne«- 
initic,  livdro.otitic,  and  Electrical  Appnmt>is,  Mechanical  Powers,  &c.  of  beautiful  workmanship, 
de^i'iueil  for  Lecture  Rooms  and  piihlic  instruction  in  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges.  Pbrt^M 
m  >1:'l4  ot  the  s^teani  Eiisine,  put  In  motion  by  a  spirit  lamp,  afforded  at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  can 
be  obtained  at  any  time,  by  addressing  the  advertiser  by  mail. 
BoHon,  February  4,  1835.  eptf. 

Tllli  BOSTON  MEDICAL  ASH  SUR<5ICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  every  VVedoe»dnr,lljro. 
CL  VPP,  JU.  at  H4  ^Vaahin-^toii  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  s^treet,to  whom  all  cnnimuiiicatioos  nmrt  j 

be  addressed,  post-paid.    It  u  aUo  piibliiihed  in  Monthly  Parts,  on  the  1st  of  every  DiMitb,  esieh  Put  i 

couiiti-uiiiK  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  preceding  month,  siitched  in  a  cover.— Price  $3,00  m.  yeet  In 
advance,  $.1,50  after  threo  months,  and  $4,00  if  not  paid  within  they  ear  .-^Erery  aeveath  cofy,grmim. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  THE  LATE  J.  GREELY  STEVENSON,  MD. 

[CominiinlARted  fnr  tli«  Boaton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

*♦  Died,  June  6ib,  1836,  at  ihe  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Virginia,  J.  G. 
Stevenson,  M.D.  aged  36."  This  short  sentence  contains  matter  of 
deep  interest  alike  to  many  friends,  and  to  the  public.  In  the  death  of 
Dr.  Stevenson  his  friends  have  Inst  one  wliom  they  honored  and  loved  ; 
the  public  have  lost  a  useful  citizen.  He  would  have  asked  no  bther 
iiieniorial  than  this.  He  would  have  been  satis6ed  to  have  known  that 
be  had  been  thought  in  any  sense  faithful  to  his  public  and  to  his  private 
duties.  He  was  singularly  averse  to  all  such  display  as  has  for  its  end 
to  draw  particular  attention  to  the  individual,  and  still  he  was  constantly 
directing  his  mind  to  what  would  be  widely  felt.  He  was  strictly  a  pro- 
fessional  man,  a  studious  and  practical  physician  ;  but  the  very  offices 
which  these  relations  involve  were  always  bringing  before  him  matters 
of  various  and  important  concern,  and  about  these  he  labored  to  acquire 
accurate  information,  and  carefully  laid  up  what  he  learnt,  to  be  benefi- 
cially used  as  opportunity  might  allow.  This  interest  in  what  was  per- 
sona! to  himself,  belonging  to  his  daily  occupations,  and  in  what  was  of  a 
more  strictly  public  nature,  was  always  apparent  to  those  who  were  at  all 
intimate  with  him.  They  saw  in  him  a  strong  and  active  interest  in 
present  objects,  and  a  preparation  steadily  acquiring  strength  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  story  of  such  a  life  is  soon  told.  But  its  elements  are  loo 
interesting  to  be  passed  over  in  a  simple  enumeration  of  them.  The 
memory  of  such  a  character  is  good  for  those  who  ( herish  it ;  and  friend- 
ship asks  to  make  a  record  of  it  in  the  hope  that  the  good  of  others  may 
be  promoted,  while  it  is  indulged  in  paying  its  last  melancholy  tribute. 

J.  Oreely  Stevenson  was  born  in  Boston,  March  28th,  1799.  Hav- 
ing received  his  preparatory  education  in  the  Public  Writing,  Grammar  and 
Latin  School  of  hts  native  town,  he  was  entered  at  Harvard  in  1812,  being 
13  years  of  age.  He  graduated  in  1816,  and  began  the  studv  of  medi- 
cine under  the  direction  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Gorham.  The  friendly 
and  affectionate  interest  taken  by  Dr.  Gorham  in  his  pupil  continued 
unabated  to  his  death,  and  on  that  event  many  of  those  who  bad  been 
nnder  bis  professional  care,  transferred  their  confidence  at  once  to  his 
pupil,  who  retained  it  undiminished  during  his  life.  In  memory  of  his 
deeply  valued  instructor.  Dr.  Stevenson  gave  to  bis  eldest  son  his  name. 

Id  1817,  Dr.  Stevenson  was  appointed  tutor  in  the  Latin  School,  and 

very  soon  succeeded  to  the  place  of  sub-master.     During  this  time  he 

continued  his  professional  stt^dies.     He  went  to  England  in  May,  1824, 

and  remained  abroad  till  November,  1826,  visiting  France  and  Italy. 
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His  health  bad  become  impaired  by  a  very  sedentary  life,  and  in  going 
to  Europe  he  looked  for  and  found  among  rare  opportunities  for  acquiring 
knowledge,  the  means  of  re-establishing  his  heaUh.  He  graduated  Doc- 
tor in  Medicine  in  Harvard  University,  February,  1826.  The  thesis  be 
read  and  defended  on  this  occasion  was  on  the  "  Theory  of  Disease." 

Prom  this  time  we  6nd  him  aciively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  chosen  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Boston  Dispensary 
when  fewer  physicians  than  now  held  the  ofGce  at  the  same  time,  and 
when  of  course  the  practice  in  this  most  excellent  chanty  was  much  more 
extensive  and  arduous  to  the  medical  officers  than  it  is  at  present.     He 

1)rized'  the  advantages  offered  him  by  the  Dispensary  very  highly,  and 
ong  after  he  bad  left  it,  he  continued  his  gratuitous  services  to  many  who 
bad  been  his  patients  on  the  charity.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  in  this  institution  is  fully  shown  by  his  being,  appointed  one  of  its 
Directors.  His  services  in  the  public  school  were  not  forgotten  in  his 
after  life,  when  the  maturity  of  bis  judgment  and  the  great  accuracy  of 
bis  views  on  all  matters  of  bis  regard,  could  be  made  useful  in  their  ap- 
plication to  our  system  of  education.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  School 
Commitfee,  and  devoted  to  this  important  office  all  the  time  and  labor  bis 
other  duties  allowed. 

It  is  in  the  memory  of  all,  that  wherever  cholera  has  6rst  appeared,  it 
has  brought  alarm  and  panic  with  it.  As  soon  as  it  has  touched  a  coun- 
try or  a  continent,  dismay  has  manifested  itself.  Distance  is  felt  to  be 
DO  security  against  its  invasions,  and  death  has  been  in  its  whole  career. 
In  view  of  these  facts  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Stevenson  that  great  good  might 
be  done  by  an  association  which  should  combine  numbers,  great  num- 
bers, and  of  all  classes  and  of  all  professions,  for  the  simple  and  pledged 
purpose  to  assist  each  other  in  case  the  disease  appeared  here,  and  to 
offer  their  aid  to  the.  whole  community.  He  talked  with  some  friends 
upon  this  subject.  ^  The  plan  was  well  received,  and  the  Relief  Society 
was  organized.  The  city  was  divided  into  convenient  departments — 
committees  appointed  over  these — and  under  the  direction  of  these  were 
placed  all  the  members  residing  in  the  several  districts,  the  committees 
having  had  granted  to  them  the  fullest  powers  in  disposing  of  individuals 
just  as  the  circumstances  of  cases  might  demand.  The  effect  of  all  this 
was  truly  good.  The  disease  came,  and  at  6rsl  it  aiiacked  some  num- 
bers, but  never  many  ;  but  these  had  the  constant  care  of  judicious  indi- 
viduals anxious  at  all  hours  to  render  them  most  useful  assistance.  A 
sense  of  security  came  thus  to  be  imparted  to  the  whole  community,  and 
this  was  doubtless  among  the  causes  that  prevented  a  wider  spread  of  the 
desolating  epidemic. 

Another  institution  which  owed  its  origin  to  Dr.  Stevenson,  and  which 
was  earlier  in  lime  than  the  last,  was  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knouledge,  For  many  years  lectures  from  learned  men,  on  a 
great  variety  of  topics,  have  been  given  before  this  Society  under  the  di- 
rection of  its  officers,  and  the  public  interest  in  them  has  been  kept  up.  Its 
publications  have  been  very  useful.  It  adopted  the  plan  of  rendering  its 
instructions  easily  accessible  to  all  classes,  by  making  the  expense  of  at- 
tending on  them  very  small,  and  this  has  been  followed  by  succeeding  asso- 
ciations.   The  direct  agency  of  Dr.  Stevenson  in  forming  this  society,  and 
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ill  aiding  to  continue  its  operations  through  its  whole  hislofy,  deserves  a  dis- 
tinct and  honorable  mention  anjong  bis  efforts  for  advancing  the  public  good. 

To  the  cause  of  Temperance  Dr.  Stevenson  devoted  himself  with  the 
same  zeal  which  marked  his  career  in  ail  good  objects.  He  was  early  a 
member  of  our  State  Society,  and  for  some  years  one  of  its  Secretaries. 
Nothing  but  sickness  ever  kept  him  from  the  meetings  of  the  Council. 
He  was  anxious  that  the  wise  and  good  of  ail  he  knew  might  lend  their 
aid  to  this  cause.  In  talking  of  it  one  day  to  a  friend,  he  acknowledged 
that  in  looking  back  on  what  he  had  done,  of  a  public  nature,  he  thought 
his  efforts  for  llie  Temperance  Reform  came  to  his  remembrance  as  among 
those  which  he  could  find  most  pleasure  in.  The  good  done  here  be 
felt  was  a  great  and  obvious  good,  and  in  the  union  ol  men  of  all  coun- 
tries and  all  classes,  in  this  cause,  he  with  all  its  friends  looked  for  it3 
sure  success. 

E>r.  Stevenson  died  at  an  age  when  the  individual,  if  ever,  takes  his 
place  amongst  men;  when  the  mind  manifests  its  power,  and  the  conduct 
discovers  to  all  the  moral  character  of  the  individual.  He  had  passed 
through  the  discipline  which  is  the  lot  of  self-dependence,  and  be  bad 
paiised  it  honorably  and  successfully.  He  was  not  a  man  to  regret  that 
such  had  been  his  lot.  Its  discipline  is  severe,  and  the  demands  ft  makes 
great,  and  sometimes  hard  to  be  borne.  Still  he  felt  that  in  its  path, 
however  narrow,  occasions  were  always  to  be  met  with  which  a  man  may 
make  useful  both  to  himself  and  others.  The  great  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidual progress  furnished  by  such  a  beginning  of  life,  is  the  labor,  the 
moral  and  intellectual  labor,  it  imposes  ;  and  success  comes  to  none  with 
such  deep,  such  true  enjoyment,  as  to  those  who  have  been,  through  iheir 
whole  course,  the  ministers  to  their  own  good  progress.  In  our  brief 
history  of  his  life  may  be  seen  how  successful  he  had  been.  Feeble 
health,  which  took  him  occasionally  from  necessary  occupation,  did  not 
depress  him.  He  submitted  with  almost  unexampled  cheerfulness  to  the 
painful  and  to  the  discouraging,  and  his  efficiency  always  returned  along 
with  power. 

Dr.  Stevenson's  character  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  nar- 
rated of  him.  But  there  were  elements  in  it  which  claim  to  be  more 
distinctly  noticed.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  was  the  love 
of  truth.  He  held  in  abhorrence  every  form  of  untruth.  However  and 
wherever  this  was  discovered  by  him,  you  saw  how  deeply  it  affected 
him.  It  shook  his  confidence  in  the  moral  nature,  and  rebuke,  silent  or 
openly  declared,  he  always  felt  it  to  be  bis  duty  to  express.  With  this 
supreme  love  of  truth  there  was'united  what  almost  always  accompanies 
it,  a  perfect  absence  of  fear  of  the  individual.  Awe  of  man  never  entered 
into  the  great  sentiment  of  benevolence  with  whicli  he  regarded  all  men. 
He  possessed  true  moral  courage.  These  elements,  if  existing  alone,  not 
rarely  lead  to  the  repulsive,  and  frequently  the  utiamiable;  but  when  com- 
bined with  true  kindness,  form  together  the  most  perfect  character.  In 
Dr.  Stevenson  there  was  this  union.  Kindness  was  as  much  a  part  of 
him  as  any  the  strongest  of  his  affections.  It  extended  to  everything 
which  could  feel  its  power.  He  considered  kind  doing,  springing  from 
the  desire  to  promote  good,  an  act  of  devotion.  "  When,"  said  he  one 
day,  *'  I  lake  my  horse  out  of  the  hot  sunshine  into  the  sha^,  that  I  may 
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add  to  bis  comfort,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  offered  devotion  to  God.  What  is 
it  but  an  act  of  kindness,  a  form  of  love,  and  on  what  higher  principle 
than  benevolence  can  man's  condurt  rest  ?  ''  This  simple  anecdote  is 
better  than  a  whole  history  of  charncter.  This  spirit  of  kindness  was 
always  with  him.  It  manifested  itself  in  early  life.  As  one  of  the  in- 
structors in  the  Latin  School,  it  gave  to  his  conduct  to  his  scholars  what 
they  never  forgot.  His  requirements  were  distinctly  declared,  and  rigidly 
enforced.  He  was  as  honest  then,  to  himself  and  to  others,  as  at  the 
latest  period  of  his  life.  But  his  native  kindness  was  present  with  disci- 
pline, and  however  severe  occasion  might  make  this,  the  boys  always 
loved  while  they  respected  him.  Their  attachment  was  declared  by 
many  acts  when  he  was  making  his  preparations  for  going  to  Euro|>e. 
We  hope  we  may  be  permitted  to  name  one  who  never  ceased  in  the 
recollection  of  his  school  days,  to  express  his  sincere  respect  and  una* 
bated  affection  for  Dr.  Stevenson,  the  late  Dr.  James  Jackson,  Jr. 
He  felt  the  moral  beauty  of  his  character,  and  loved  to  dwell  on  the  sea- 
son be  had  passed  under  his  instruction.  He,  too,  is  dead.  He  died  in 
the  earliest  days  of  manhood,  but  his  youth  was  as  the  ripeness  of  ad- 
vanced life.  Truly  was  knowledge  gray  hairs  unto  him,  and  his  spotless 
life  was  old  age. 

Dr.  Stevenson's  mind  was  steadily  and  wisely  cultivated.  His  early 
education  was  unusually  accurate,  and  the  foundation  he  then  laid  for 
classical  learning  scried  him  in  his  later  studies  of  ancient  literature. 
His  residence  in  France  and  Italy  made  him  familiar  with  the  language 
and  writings  of  those  countries,  and  he  came  to  the  study  of  his  profes- 
sion with  a  variety  in  his  means  of  medical  learning,  which  is  not  very 
common  among  our  students.  He  was  faithful  to  his  advantages.  He 
was  always  a  student.  He  read  medicine  to  the  last,  with  bis  pen  in  his 
band,  and  his  manuscripts  show  how  great  was  his  industry.  He  took 
great  delight  in  reading,  and  he  had  a  remarkable  facility  in  doing  this, 
which  enabled  hi(n  to  read  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time.  His  memory 
was  very  retentive,  and  in  giving  accounts  of  bonks,  quoting  opinions 
of  authors,  and  stating  facts,  the  greatest  accuracy  was  habitually  shown. 
He  had  special  dislike  to  exaggeration.  Flis  love  of  truth  made  everything 
like  this  offensive,  and  herice  be  was  always  ready,  and  happy  to  report 
things,  whether  facts,  doctrines,  or  opinions,  just  as  they  were  set  down 
or  met  with,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  language  in  which  he  had 
heard  or  read  them.  He  was  thus  an  industrious  and  faithful  student. 
His  judgment  was  excellent,  and  his  strong,  native  understanding,  pecu- 
liarly fftted  him  for  the  profession^  he  had  chosen.  He  collected  its  fads 
with  great  care,  saw  the  differences  of  things,  the  true  key  to  all  knowl- 
edge, distinctly,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  form  ace  laaie  diagnoses.  His 
progress  had  begun  to  be  rapid.  He  deserved  tbe  public  confidence, 
and  was  receiving  it,  and  the  best  prospects  were  before  him  of  exten- 
sive and  honorable  professional  reputation. 

His  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  thus  imperfectly  sketched,  were 
discoverable  in  his  relations  with  others.  In  his  intercourse  with  the 
sick  his  manner  was  simple,  mild,  dignified^  and  remarkably  direct. 
In  his  directions  to  ^his  patients  these  qualities  were  always  strik- 
ingly displayed,  so  that  no  important  mistake  could  arise  as  lo  the  use  of 
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remedies  by  attendants,  unless  from  greait  rorgetfulness  or  carelessness. 
The  deceptions  which  the  infirmities  of  disease,  the  mistaken  kindness 
or  indulgence  of  friends,  occasionally  gave  rise  to,  and  v^bich,  though 
very  rarely,  proceed  from  worse  motives,  Dr.  Stevenson  always  regard- 
ed as  of  too  serious  moment  ever  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed.  At  first  be 
treated  ihem  mildly,  but  with  such  firmness  of  manner  as  to  show  what 
his  thoughts  of  them  were,  and  if  persisted  in,  he  ceased  his  attendance, 
and  this  sometimes  at  once,  and  without  any  remark.  He  felt  that  the 
contract  which  is  tacitly  entered  into  by  the  physician  and  patient,  mad€ 
up  as  it  is  of  the  rightful  and  necessary  confidence  which  must  subsist 
between  thetn, — the  belief  that  what  is  directed  is  wisely  ordered,  ond 
the  trust  that  it  will  be  complied  with, — he  felt  that  this  relation  was  se- 
vered  when  the  rule  was  purposely  departed  from,  more  especially  if  the 
deviation  had  been  concealed,  and  that  he  could  no  longer  benefit  bis 
patient. 

Dr.  Stevenson's  character  was  equally  declared  in  his  intercourse  with 
society.  His  address  was  singularly  attractive.  This  be  owed  to  his 
moral  habits,  and  bis  intellectual  cultivation.  These  however  were  much 
aided  by  the  benevolent  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  his  finely 
toned  voice.  The  writer  speaking  of  him  after  the  news  of  bis  death 
reached  us,  to  one  who  had  long  known  him,  and  whose  opinions  we  all 
respect,  having  dwelt  on  what  he  thought  his  distinguishing  traits  for 
some  time,  the  individual  referreil  to,  remarked,  ^^  What  you  say  is  all 
true.  Dr.  Stevenson  was  a  *  gentleman,'  and  by  this  term  I  mean  to  ex- 
press the  combination  of  all  the  qualities,  the  kindness,  ihe  courtesy,  the 
moral  dignity,  &c.,  which  we  have  always  found  in  him."  This  it  was 
which  secured  to  him  the  large  good  will  and  respect  which  be  enjoyed. 
He  made  friends  wherever  bo  was,  whetln^r  in  Pisa,  in  Italy,  where  be 
resided  some  time,  and  formed  friendships  which  outlived  long  absence 
and  distance  ;  or  in  the  far  south  and  west  of  our  own  continent,  where 
he  lately  sought  for  means  of  renovated  health,  hut  where  lie  found  bis 
distant  grave.  The  casual  companions  of  his  journeyings  soon  became 
fond  of  him,  and  it  is  cause  of  the  truest  consolation  to  his  friends  to 
know  that  though  so  distant  from  them,  in  the  last  weeks  and  days  of  his 
life,  he  had  the  kindest  attention?  of  those  who  travelled  with  him,  when 
acute  suffering  and  ultimately  fatal  illness  asked  those  offices  which 
those  dearest  to  us  have  most  power  to  bestow. 

It  was  said  that  Dr.  Stevenson  discovered  in  early  life  a  tendency  to 
grave  disease,  but  that  this  seefued  to  liave  passed  away  under  the  salu* 
lary  uses  of  foreign  trav^el.  But  he  could  never  have  been  called  per- 
fectly healthy.  He  was  apparently  robust,  and  in  full  flesh,  while  his 
countenance  was  pallid,  and  more  or  less  difficulty  in  breathing  was  pro* 
duced  in  ascending  heights  and  on  quick  motion.  Still  he  kept  on,  faitln 
ful  to  duty,  laboring  in  a  field  which  required  many  sacrifices,  but  yield- 
ing to  such  a  mind  the  most  precious  fruits.  About  two  years  ago  be 
lost  two  children,  his  only  sons.  It  hardly  need  be  said  how  deeply  af- 
flictive these  losses  were.  He  braced  himself  up  to  duty  in  the  midst 
and  pressure  of  this  accumulated  sorrow,  and  grew  firmer  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  what  was  before  him,  by  the  discipline  under  which  he  so 
deeply  sufllered.  It  was  thought  however  by  those  who  most  closely 
watched  him,  that  be  gradually  lost  health  after  these  events.     Perhaps 
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failure  had  been  longar  mnking  progress,  and  now  declared  itself  with 
more  power  under  the  weight  of  trouble  which  came, upon  him.  He 
n^ade  no  complaint,  and  however  ill  and  feeble  he  might  look^  always  an- 
swered the  inquiries  about  himself  in  a  cheerful  manner,  declaring  he 
felt  quite  well.  This  same  indisposition  to  complain,  to  make  painful  de- 
mands on  the  sympathy  of  those  around  him,  characterised  his  whole  long 
illness,  and  did  not  desert  him  even  in  the  day  and  the  hour  of  death. 

More  than  a  year  ago  Dr.  Stevenson  was  seized  with  an  obscure  dis- 
ease, resembling  in  many  of  its  symptoms  continued  fever,  and  having 
complicated  with  these  others  of  less  easily  determined  character.  He 
was  confined  to  bed  some  weeks,  and  during  convalescence  went  from 
home,  and  continued  in  the  country  until  heahh  seemed  lolerjibly  restor- 
ed. He  however  was  never  perfectly  well  after  this.  He  suffered  from 
severe  pain,  and  at  times  great  swelling  of  one  of  his  legs.  His  stomach 
was  frequently  so  irritable  as  not  to  tolerate  food  for  a  day  or  more,  re- 
jecting whatever  might  be  taken,  unchanged,  and  with  hardly  the  least 
previous  nausea.  He  had  also  headache  at  times,  soreness  of  throat,  and 
increasing  difficulty  of  breathing,  occasionally  accompanied  by  rough. 
His  nights  were  sleepless,  and  his  days  or  most  part  of  them  filled  up 
with  professional,  and  not  unfrequently  hard  labor.  The  winter  passed 
by,  and  as  the  spring  returned  it  was  judged  best  by  his  medical  advisers 
that  he  should  Jeave  home  in  this  very  harsh  season  in  New  England,  aad 
pass  some  months  at  the  south.  Under  this  advice  he  went  to  Charles- 
ton, S.  Carolina.  He  gained  nothing  while  there,  and  finding  some 
of  his  complaints  to  be  increasing,  left  Charleston  for  the  White  Sulphur 
Springs  in  Virginia.  His  journey  was  full  of  suffering.  Dropsy,  which 
had  been  confined  to  one  limb,  soon  extended  itself  over  the  whole  body. 
The  difficulty  of  breathing  amounted  at  times  almost  to  suffocation.  In 
bis  letters  he  sometimes  spoke  of  his  extreme  suffering  from  this  cause. 
But  when  he  did  so,  and  gave  his  symptoms  in  the  fullest  details,  it  wss 
after  such  a  manner  that  you  might  easily  suppose  be  was  stating  profes- 
sionally the  case  of  somebody  else,  and  not  his  own.  So  remarkable  was 
this  in  his  letters,  that  a  friend  in  writing  him  remarked  particularly  tipoD 
it,  and  added  that  this  gave  him  the  strongest  hope  of  his  ultimate 
recovery. 

His  powers  of  mind  remained  un weakened  to  the  very  last.  He  was 
sitting  up  on  the  day  of  his  death,  and  a  friend  seeing  how  exhausted  he 
was,  and  believing  from  sure  signs  that  he  was  dying,  urged  hts 
lying  down.  He  consented,  but  said  he  had  no  other  reason  for  doii^ 
so  than  to  gratify  this  friend.  He  had  in  fact  that  day  spoken  of  making 
arrangements  for  proceeding  in  a  carriage  to  a  more  elevated  spot,  where 
he  thought  he  should  certainly  breathe  more  easily.  He  laid  himself 
down  on  his  bed,  closed  his  eyes  as  for  sleep,  and  never  opened  them 
again.  His  death  catne  by  approaches  at  last  so  gentle,  that  he  knew 
not  of  its  coming ;  and  sunk  into  bis  everlasting  rest,  as  tranquilly  as  if 
he  only  slept. 

The  following  is  the  epitaph  on  his  gravestone  : — 
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"JONATHAN    GREELY   STEVENSON, 

OF    BOSTO.N. 

Died  5th  June,  1835,— Aged  36  Years. 
Were  his  grave  in  his  native  city,  it  would  require  no  epitaph. 
The  inscription  of  his  name,  there  universally  known,  would  suffice  to  tell,  that 
beneath  it  repose  the  remains  of  a  highly  gifted,  just  and  generous  man,— a 
pre-eminently  learned  and  skilful  physician, — a  most  active  and  judicious  phi- 
lanthropist; and  of  a  son,  a  husband,  a  father,  a  brother  and  a  friend,  than  whom 
none  was  ever  more  devoted,  or  more  devotedly  beloved. 
He  lived  in  the  exercise,  and  died  in  the  hopes  of  the  faiUi,  that  though  *the  dust 
shall  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it.' " 


MEDICAL  TREATMENT  IN  TYPHUS. 

[We  continue  our  extracts  from  Dr.  Bigelow's  Discourse,  and  present 
this  week  the  remainder  of  his  remarks  on  Typhus,  begun  in  our  last 
number.] 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  attacks  of  disease  resembling  those  of  typhus, 
sometimes  speedily  disappear  during  the  use  of  remedies  ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  such  cases  are  actually  rases  of  typhus.  The  diag- 
nosis of  typhus,  during  the  first  day  or  two,  is  extremely  difficuh,  its 
character  being  simulaied  by  different  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections  ; 
so  that  if  a  patient,  under  the  use  of  remedies,  succeeds  in  avoiding  pro- 
tracted disease,  we  are  not  justified  in  saying  that  the  disease  be  has 
escaped  was  typhus..  Andral,  whose  experiments  on  the  different  modes 
of  treatment  in  continued  fever,  are  very  extensive,  has  stated,  that  in  a 
number  of  cases,  observed  by  him,  in  which  the  fever  was  sufficiently 
intense,  the  disease  ceased  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  without  any 
treatment,  except  that  of  rest  and  regulated  diet. 

Moreover,  in  weighing  the  influence  of  treatment,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
collecled  that  during  the  existence  of  any  prevailing  epidemic,  mild 
cases,  partaking  of  a  similar  character  to  that  of  the  reigning  disease, 
continually  appear  among  the  less  susceptible  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. Thus  cholera  is  attended  by  diarrhoea  or  cholerine,  influenza  by 
mild  catarrh,  smallpox  by  varioloid,  scarlet  fever  by  slight  sore  throats 
or  ephemeral  eruptions,  &c.  Now,  ahhough  these  cases  are  in  reality 
modified  examples  of  the  grave  diseases  which  they  accompany,  yet  I 
believe  that  no  well-informed  physician  will  attribute  the  mildness  or  short- 
ness of  their  character  to  his  own  particular  practice. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  cases  of  real  typhus  do  come  under 
active  treatment  at  an  early  stage,  without  being  broken  up,  or  disarmed 
of  their  appropriate  consequences.  This  particularly  happens,  when  the 
disease  is  endemic  in  families,  so  that  successive  cases  begin,  as  it  were, 
under  the  eye  of  the  attending  physician,  who  has  every  possible  induce- 
ment to  detect  and  prevent  them,  if  be  can.  In  such  families,  indeed, 
it  will  sometimes  happen,  that  febrile  attacks  of  difl^ereni  kinds,  conse- 
quent upon  fatigue  and  anxiety,  and  perhaps  partaking  of  the  typoid  char- 
acter, will  take  place  among  the  friends  and  attendants  of  the  sick  ;  and 
these  may  disappear  speedily,  under  rest  and  evacuations.  But  that  grave 
and  specific  typhus  will  thus  disappear,  is  a  point  of  which  we  as  yet 
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want  proof.  That  it  sometimes  fails  to  disappear,  we  have  abundaot 
proof. 

Typhus  has,  in  many  respects,  a  marked  affinity  with  the  class  of 
eruptive  fevers,  which  are  supposed  to  depend  on  a  spe<'i6c  morbid  poi- 
son, and  which  no  one  pretends  to  interrept,  after  the  body  has  become 
infected  with  them.  Scarlet  fever  and  measles,  for  example,  when  once 
established,  require  a  certain  number  of  days  to  finish  their  course  ;  so 
also  does  typhus.  Scarlet  fever  and  measles  can,  in  most  cases,  be  had 
but  once  during  life  ;  but  to  this  general  rule  there  are  exceptions.  The 
same  is  precisely  true  in  regard  to  typhus.  The  contagiousness  of  scar- 
let fever  is  a  point  of  dispute  among  physicians  ;  and  so  is  that  of  typhus. 
Scarlet  fever  is  attended  with  an  eruption  on  the  skin.  '  Typhus  also 
has  for  one  of  its  most  constant  symptoms  a  red,  lenticular  eruption, 
called  by  the  French  taches,  consisting  of  a  few,  scattered,  rose-colored 
pimples,  appearing  chiefly  on  the  trunk,  from  about  the  sixth  to  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  the  disease.  There  also  occurs,  in  most  subjects,  a  mi- 
nute, vesicular  eruption,  called  sudamina^  about  the  neck  and  elsewhere. 
In  scarlet  fever,  moreover,  certain  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane 
undergo  morbid  alterations,  particularly  on  the  tonsils,  and  other  pans  of 
the  fauces,  and  these  frequently  degenerate  into  ulcers,  afl^ecting  the  subja- 
cent textures.  In  like  manner,  in  typhus,  the  mucous  membrane  of  ihe 
glandular  patches  in  the  small  intestines,  which  have  been  named  after  the 
anatomist  Peyer,  undergo  morbid  changes,  and  these  changes  are  follow- 
ed by  ulcerations,  and  sometimes  perforations,  of  the  intestine.  This 
fact,  established  by  the  researches  of  Louis  and  other  pathologists  in 
Paris,  has  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  post-mortem  examinations  made 
in  this  country  during  the  last  few  years.  If  it  be  objected  to  the  pro- 
posed classification  of  typhus,  that  the  taches  are  sometimes  few  in  num- 
ber, or  wholly  absent ;  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  pustules  of  inoculated 
smallpox  are  likewise  often  very  few,  or  absent,  and  that  the  eruption 
of  scarlatina  sometimes  wholly  fails  to  appear.  The  sore  throat  also  in 
the  latter  disease  is  wanting,  quite  as  often,  to  say  the  least,  as  the  mor- 
bid afl^ction  of  Peyer 's  glands. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  typhus,  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  the 
opinion  of  one  or  two  medical  writers,  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  in- 
terrupting or  breaking  up  this  disease  by  means  of  art.  M.  Louis,  of 
whose  researches  in  regard  to  typhus,  it  is  but  small  praise  to  say,  that 
they  are  more  exact  and  comprehensive  than  those  of  any  living  writer, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  disease  cannot  be  thus  intercepted.  ^'  Experience," 
says  he,  ^'  has  shown,  that  a  well-marked  typhoid  afl!ection  is  not  capable 
of  being  broken  up."  To  this  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  teach- 
ers in  the  French  metropolis,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  of  an  Ameri- 
can physician,  whose  opportunities  for  observing  the  disease  in  diflierent 
parts  of  New  England  were  extensive,  and  whose  Essay  on  Typhus 
Fever  well  merits  an  attentive  perusal.  The  late  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  in 
the  course  of  some  remarks  on  the  possibility  of  interrupting  this  disease 
at  its  commencement,  observes,  ^^  During  the  whole  of  my  practice  I 
have  never  been  satisfied  that  I  have  cut  short  a  single  case  of  typhus, 
that  I  knew  to  be  such." 

Having  said  thus  much,  I  leave  the  subject  of  the  tracUbility  of 
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typhus  to  tlie  light  of  future  investigaiion.  It  is  but  justice  to  slate, 
that  numerous  and  highly  respectable  authorities  are  declared  in  favor  of 
the  efficacy  of  art  in  shortening  and  miiigating  this  disease  ;  and  it  will 
be  a  source  of  gratiBcation  to  the  friends  of  humanity  and  science,  should 
it  ultimately  be  settled  that  the  active  treatment  now  usually  pursued  at 
the  commencement  of  typhus,  is  instrumental  in  lessening  its  duration, 
severity,  or  danger. 


REMARKS  ON  CHOLERA. 

[The  following  extract  is  the  conclusion  of  an  interesting  article  on  the 
Qialignant  cholera,  by  Richard  Sexton,  M.D.,  of  Baltimore,  published 
Id  ibe  last  number  of  the  N.  A.  Archives  of  Medical  Science.] 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  foregoing  remarks  include  a  treatment, 
destitute,  to  a  great  degree,  of  the  characteristics  of  heroism.  After 
the  partial  or  sole  management  of  about  250  cases,  in  the  various  stages 
and  combinations,  for  relieving  which,  a  great  variety  of  practice  was 
pursued,  I  have  concluded  that  a  calm  and  patient  system  of  management 
IS  preferable  to  any  which  may  keep  the  patient  excited,  may  make  re- 
peated and  large  draughts  on  his  nervous  energy,  or  whi(  h  may  attempt 
to  vanquish  by  some  bold  stroke,  the  probable  consequence  of  which 
will  be  rather  to  cpnquer  the  patient  than  the  stubborn  nialady. 

Is  malignant  cholera  atmospheric  or  contagious  ?  I  would  not  desire 
to  occupy  these  valuable  pages  with  a  discussion  of  a  question,  which, 
every  medical  library  bears  testimony,  has  been  copiously  argued  in  many 
a  bulky  volume.  I  wish  merely  to  record  an  individual  opinion.  The 
facts  brought  forward  by  disputants  on  ibe  contagiousness  of  the  disease^ 
exhibit  great  incongruity  in  their  nature.  When  one  party  decide  that 
cholera  is  propagated  solely  by  atmospheric  constitution,  an  abundance 
of  strong  facts  is  readily  ushered  forward  to  render  its  decision  appar- 
ently judicious ;  and  if  another  party  declare  the  malady  to  be  conta- 
gious, every  unprejudiced  person  must  admit  that  the  conclusion  is  cor- 
rectly deduced  from  several  occurrences,  known  as  indisputable  in 
medical  and  political  history. 

What  better  order  can  be  made  to  arise  out  of  this  chaos  of  strong  fact, 
than  simply  this  :  that  the  disorder  owes  both  origin  and  perpetuation  to 
atmospheric  constitution  or  miasm,  but  that  effluvia  from  the  diseased 
body,  is  one  cause  of  its  extension  ? 

We  need  not  allude  to  other  diseases  which  are  believed,  by  sonne 
authors,  to  be  propagated  under  similar  principles,  only  with  the  view 
to  remind  of  the  fact  ;  for  that  scarlatina,  rubeola,  and  pertussis,  receive 
extension  through  both  aerial  miasm  and  personal  contagion,  is  an  opin- 
ion defended  by  several  noted  medical  writers.  Malignant  cholera  should 
be  classed  under  the  same  head,  as  in  all  probability  should  be  likewise 
arranged  the  whole  of  those  awful  pestilences,  which,  in  different  ages, 
ba?e  overrun  nations  and  continents. 

The  greatest  difficulty  against  admitting  this  opinion,  is  in  its  philoso- 
phy. Thus  :  Does  nature  require  two  such  active  agents  to  propagate 
a  disease,  when  either  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  effect  her  object  } 
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Can  the  personal  contagion  be  the  same  in  substance  as  tiie  atmos- 
pheric miasm  ?  And  it  must  he  so,  or  how  can  dissimilar  6rst  causes 
produce  ihe  same  disease  ?  These  are  rational  inquiries  ;  but  they  are 
those  of  speculation,  to  answer  which,  are  brought  forward  the  opposing 
facts.  The  observation  of  actual  occurrences  constitutes  the  only  mean 
by  which  the  truths  of  nature  can  be  determined  by  mankind.  There- 
fore, it  is  more  proper  first  to  seek  for  facts,  and  then  to  permit  a  natural 
conclusion  to  flow  from  their  tenor,  rather  than  to  embrace  an  opinion 
deduced  from  partial  circumstances,  or  from  speculative  views,  and, 
afterwards,  to  endeavor  to  force  all  the  premises  to  bow  down  to  the  sup- 
port of  such  a  conclusion. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL 

BOSTON,    AUGUST    J2,     1835. 


THE   JOURNAL. 

With  this  number  we  commence  the  Thirteenth  Volume  of  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Its  age  is  certainly  an  evidence  of  the 
palronage  it  receives  from  the  medical  profession,  which  we  acknowledge 
with  much  gratitude. 

With  an  ambition  to  sustain  a  respectable  rank  among  the  scientific 
periodicals  of  (he  country,  and  with  our  corresponding  efforts,  it  will  still 
be  impossible  to  meet  the  views  of  physicians,  or  answer  our  own  designs, 
without  the  continued  and  constant  support  of  those  who  have  thus  far 
manifested  a  regard  for  the  character  and  usefulness  of  a  publication  ex- 
clusively their  own. 

The  idea  of  perfectly  satisfying  every  one  in  relation  either  to  the 
method  of  conducting  the  Journal,  or  the  quality  of  the  articles  which 
find  a  record  in  its  pages,  is  not  entertained.  With  the  most  honest  in- 
tentions, we  have  doubtless  committed  many  errors  ;  but  we  derive  satis- 
faction from  the  consciousness  of  having  endeavored  to  meet  the  public 
approbation,  however  unsuccessful  the  effort  may  sometimes  have  been. 
To  present  the  reader  with  a  synopsis  of  the  professional  intelligence  of 
this,  and  other  countries  distinguished  for  their  advancement  in  medicine, 
surgery,  and  their  collateral  branches,  and  make  the  Journal  an  organ  of 
communication,  in  which  practitioners  may  freely  disseminate  their  dis- 
coveries, their  experience  and  even  their  theories,  has  been  an  important 
consideration.  Communications  have  been  liberally  supplied,  and  they 
are  continually  coming;  so  that  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  for  varie- 
ty, importance  and  originality,  for  which  we  are  free  to  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness,  this  Journal  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  other  in  the 
United  States — and  perhaps  no  other  one  circulates  more  extensively  in 
this  country. 

Were  it  certain  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  subscribers  would  be 
willing  to  pay  a  small  additional  expense,  we  should  be  exceedingly  hap- 
py to  increase  the  number  of  pages,  as  has  been  suggested  by  several 
friends  and  patrons,  and  thus  give  nearly  double  the  amount  of  matter, 
weekly  ;  but  at  the  present  price,  it  would  be  ruinous  to  our  finances  to 
vary  the  Journal  very  materially  from  its  present  form  and  dimensions. 
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Still,  should  our  prospects  continue  to  brighten,  we  do  not  despair,  at 
some  future  day,  of  making  alterations  of  this  kind,  without  any  increase 
of  price.  To  effect  it,  however,  depends  upon  the  friendship  and  assist- 
ance of  our  professional  brethren.  Reports  of  cases,  essays,  and  all  other 
productions  having  a  connection  with  the  science  which  we  are  humbly 
endeavoring  to  advance,  will  not  only  be  particularly  serviceable  at 
the  time  they  are  given  to  the  reader,  who  looks  here  with  an  expectation 
of  being  benefited  by  the  labors  and  acquirements  of  others,  but  a  perma- 
nent fund  will  be  thus  gradually  accumulating,  which  at  no  very  distant 
period  will  greatly  redound  to  the  honor  and  advantage  of  the  medical 
literature  of  this  new  and  enterprising  country. 


INJURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  SALT. 


Dr.  W.  Mateer,  out-door  visiting  physician  of  the  Belfast  Dispensary, 
refers  to  the  application  of  many  adults  who  complained  of  the  same  kind 
of  indisposition.  The  symptoms  were  great  weakness,  lassitude  after  ady 
ordinary  exertion,  a  feeling  of  soreness  through  the  whole  body,  and  a 
sensation  at  the  region  of  the  heart,  which  the  patients  themselves  diffe- 
rently described  as  a  "  crushing,"  "tearing,"  and  "gnawing"  at  the 
heart,  together  with  palpitation,  stitches  through  the  chest,  a  catching 
cough,  dyspnoea,  and  costiveness  of  the  bowels,  but  with  appetite  unim- 
paired. These  complaints  were  found  only  among  the  lower  classes^ 
whose  condition  differed  from  that  of  the  higher  in  nothing  so  much*as  in 
the  nature  of  their  diet,  which  among  the  former  consisted  in  a  great  part 
of  salted  provisions,  which  were  but  sparingly  used  by  the  rich.  From 
these  circumstances,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  entire  disuse  of 
salted  provisions,  and  a  diet  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fresh  meat,  continued 
for  some  time,  always  afforded  relief,  Dr.  M.  was  induced  to  attribute- 
the  symptoms  above-mentioned  to  the  inordinate  use  of  salted  provisions. 
He  is  disposed  to  attribute  their  deleterious  effects  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  action  of  the  salt ;  from  which  opinion,  however,  the  editor  of  the  Me- 
dico-Chirurgical  Review  dissents,  and  considers  that  the  evil  is  caused  by 
the  want  of  nutrition  and  indigestibility  of  the  food  thus  hardened,  and 
that  if  flesh,  fish,  &c.  could  be  preserved  and  rendered  hard  and  difficult 
of  digestion  by  any  other  material  than  salt,  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
train  of  symptoms  would  be  the  result. 


COMPARATIVE  MORTALITY  IN  DIFFERENT  PARTg  OF  ENGLAND. 

From  the  voluminous  reports  collected  by  Mr.  Pickman,  it  appears  that 
in  England  and  Wales  there  are  117  families  to  100  houses — in  Scotland, 
133  to  100 — in  Ireland,  110  to  100.  But  the  circumstances  in  the  three 
kingdoms  are  so  very  diflferent,  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  a 
comparison  on  this  point.  London  and  Liverpool,  however,  may  be 
compared  in  this  respect.  In  London  there  are  171  families  to  100 
houses,  and  the  annual  mortality  was  1  in  44  in  the  year  1830.  In  Liver- 
pool there  are  only  131  families  to  100  houses,  and  the  mortality  was  1 
in  52  of  the  population  during  the  same  year.  Hull  has  134  families  to 
too  houses — and  the  mortality  is  1  in  49.  Bristol  shows  131  families  to 
100  houses — the  mortality  1  in  61.  This  shows  that  the  degree  of  isola- 
tion will  not  account  entirely  for  the  degree  of  salubrity.  Liverpool  and 
Bristol  are  situated  alike  in  this  respect,  and  yet  there  is  a  great  diffiS'* 
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rence  in  the  ratio  of  mortality.  Again,  in  Manchester,  there  are  116  fa- 
milies to  lOO  houses,  and  the  mortality  is  1  in  30  ;  whilst  in  Birmingham, 
where  there  are  105  families  to  100  houses,  the  mortality  is  1  in  68 — pel 
one-half  of  the  Manchester  mortality  !  This  enormous  disproportion 
must  be  owing  chieOy  to  the  greater  destruction  of  juvenile  life  in  Man* 
cheater  than  in  Birmingham,  for  obvious  reasons — viz.  the  employment  of 
young  people  in  the  former  locality,  and  the  intractability  of  the  Birming-> 
ham  material  of  manufacture  requiring  adult  hands.  In  the  woollen 
manufactures,  the  applicability  of  infant'  labor  holds  a  middle  place,  and 
the  crowding  ^f  population  and  mortality  are  proportionably  less,  la 
Leeds  there  are  ill  families  to  100  houses,  and  the  mortality  is  1  in  48. 
What  must  be  the  influence  of  concentration,  then,  in  Dublin,  where  252 
families  are  compressedy  for  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  live,  in  100  houses? 
What  in  Edinburgh,  where  310  families  conglomerate  in  100  houses  ? 
Or  in  Paisley,  where  the  astonishing  number  of  360  families  exist  in  100 
houses  ?  We  have  not  the  means  at  present  of  estimating  the  actual 
mortality  in  these  places.  In  England  and  Wales,  the  ratio  of  coacerva- 
tion  has  been  diminishing  2  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years  between  the  last 
two  centuries,  while  that  ratio  has  been  increasing  in  Scotland  at  about 
S  per  cent. 

REMOVAL   OF  CALCULI. 

Baron  Heurteloup,  whose  name  has  doubtless  become  familiar  to 
our  readers,  appears  to  have  carried  the  art  of  Lithotripsy  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  perfection.  He  has  recently  reported  several  cases  of  operations 
performed  on  aged  men  with  complete  success — which  are  the  more  sur- 
prising from  the  fact  that  he  effected  the  destruction  of  the  stones  in  a 
few  minutes  afler  the  introduction  of  the  instrument.  His  percutettr 
Meems  to  act  like  a  conscious  being — picking  up  calculi,  here  and  there, 
with  as  much  precision  as  a  surgeon  would  direct  with  his  eye.  Accord- 
iing  to  his  own  account,  he  not  only  designates  precisely  the  number  of 
<calculi,  where  several  e.xist,  but  also  speaks  confidently  of  their  shapes. 
It  is  certainly  surprising  that  some  ingenious  anatomist  does  not  devote 
liimself  to  practise  lithotripsy  in  the  United  States.  The  field  is  com- 
pletely unoccupied,  and  promises  distinction  to  any  one  who  may  heartilj 
devote  himself  to  the  practice  of  this  humane  branch  of  operative  surgery. 


lAihotomy  in  A*eto  York. — A  Scotch  puppy,  who  being  more  civilly 
(treated  abroad  than  he  probably  ever  was  at  home,  having  witnessed  the 
operation  of  lithotomy  in  New  York,  by  one  of  the  first  surgeons  of  Ame- 
rica, the  last  season,  has  described  the  process  in  the  London  Lancet* 
He  says  the  surgeon  '^  having  put  on  a  large  morning  gown,  sat  dowo, 
jind  instead  of  putting  the  scalpel  cautiously  and  firmly  into  the  perineum, 
inade  a  dab  at  it  as  if  he  was  stabbing  some  reptile."  After  consuminfr 
loearly  an  hour,  he  seized  the  stone  *'  again — tied  the  handle9  {forceps) 
wiJth  a  pocket  handkerchief— got  tioo  men  to  puU  it^  afid  cfier  9ome  mimiteM 
extracted  the  ^tone^  and  a  monstroui  ragged  looking  one  ii  was,  itfetgUng- 
Meyen  ouneee  one  drachm.  TAe  case  was  fmbliahed  next  day^  as  an  extra»r^ 
dinary  operation^  and  the  patient  was  said  to  be  doing  weU."  The  whole 
article  is  a  gross  slander,  which  we  hope  our  professional  brethren  of 
New  York,  for  the  honor  of  the  country,  will  take  into  their  hands,  and 
chastise  the  infamous  author  as  he  richly  deserves. 
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Slrychnifte  aa  an  Endermic  Application. — M.  Bally  has  employed  strjch- 
nioe  io  this  manner  wilh  considerable  success.  Of  two  men  affected 
with  paralysis  of  the  hands,  one  was  evidently  cured  by  the  application 
of  a  grain  to  a  grain  and  a  half  of  strychnine  daily,  to  the  raw  surface 
produced  by  a  blister.  The  second  recovered  the  use  of  one  hand,  and 
nearly  recovered  that  of  the  other,  and  a  third  paraplegic  patient  was  able 
to  walk.  M.  Lesieur  has  applied  powdered  strychnine,  one-sixth  of  a 
grain,  to  the  blistered  surface,  for  hemiplegia  ;  wheq  the  quantity  was  io* 
creased  to  two  grains,  a  paroxysm  of  tetanus  supervened,  which  was  dis- 
sipated by  the  substitution  of  acetate  of  morphine  for  the  strychnine. 
Strychnine  has  also  been  employed  endermically,  to  the  temple,  in 
amaurosis. 

Glanders  in  a  Man, — A  singular  case  has  very  lately  been  put  on  re* 
cord,  in  London,  of  a  groom  who  contracted  glanders  of  a  horse,  to  which 
he  administered  medicine  for  the  cure  of  that  afflictive  disease  to  which 
this  noble  animal  is  predisposed.  While  forcing  down  liquids,  using  a 
sponge,  &c.  the  horse  sneezed,  and  thus  threw  both  his  saliva  and  the 
matter  discharging  from  the  nostrils,  into  his  face.  Having  suffered,  ap- 
parently, all  the  symptoms  and  -pains,  he  was  finally  cured  by  the  creo$ote. 
This  may  possibly  be  a  remedy  for  glanders,  and  we  beg  to  make  the 
suggestion  for  the  benefit  of  stablers,  farmers,  and  those  who  keep  horses. 


Ledvres  on  Embryology. — M.  Flourens  is  now  giving  a  splendid  course 
of  lectures  on  this  subject,  which  for  deep  physiological  interest  have 
neyer  been  surpassed.  Elegance  of  diction,  combined  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  theories  of  all  his  predecessors,  from  Aristotle  to  wri- 
ters of  his  own  age,  characterize,  thus, far,  the  able  discourses  of  M. 
Floutens.  Though  we  have  received  only  the  third  lecture  of  the  pro- 
posed series,  which  embraces  the  consideration  of  the  doctrines  of  «ptge- 
nesis  and  the  system  of  evolution,  which  have  each  had  most  powerful 
advocates,  enough  has  come  to  hand  to  convince  us  very  satisfactorily  of 
the  high  attainments,  industry,  research  and  talents  of  the  indefatigable 
author. 

Stone  Eater. — Mention  is  made  in  a  Southern  paper  of  a  negro  boy,  S 
years  of  age,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  eating  pebbles,  some  of  them  as  large 
as  the  end  of  one's  thumb.  The  quantity  of  two  gallons  has  been  void- 
ed in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  The  boy  is 
said  to  be  in  good  health  and  sprightly.  Many  similar  cases  in  aduhs 
are  on  medical  record. 


Death  by  Quackery. — The  public  papers  contain  an  account  of  a  fatal 
termination  of  a  case  treated  by  steam,  in  Sonthbridge,  in  this  State. 
Caaiiot  some  of  our  correspondents,  in  that  vicinity,  give  us  the  facts. 


Prize  Essay, — The  Boylston  Committee  of  Harvard  University  have 
awarded  the  premium  of  Fifly  Dollars,  or  a  Gold  Medal  of  that  value,  to 
Usher  Parsons,  M.D.  of  Providence,  R.  I.  for  the  best  Treatise  on  Can- 
cer. We  understand  that  this  is  the  fourth  time  the  premium  has  been 
awarded  to  the  same  gentleman. 
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Mala  Praxis. — England  appears  to  be  infested  with  as  many  ignorant 
professional  pretenders  as  any  on  the  globe j  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  numerous  schools  of  the  very  first  order.  A  patient,  not  long  since,  bad 
the  smallpox,  for  which  the  physician  prescribed  for  a  fortnight ; — but  as 
she  seemed  to  be  dying  daily,  a  surgeon,  who  was  called  in  consultation, 
declared  her  in  articnlo  mortis.  The  friends,  however,  not  being  satisfied, 
called  a  third,  who  found  the  woman  in  labor  !  Tho  two  first  mistook  the 
presentation  of  the  membranes  at  the  orificum  vagina^  for  the  bladder  ! 


Bold  Operation, — Mr.  Liston  operated  for  the  stone,  recently,  on  a  man 
sixty-one  years  old,  from  whom  two  stones  were  extracted.  But  that 
which  gave  importance  to  the  matter,  was  this,  viz.  that  in  withdrawing 
the  forceps  a  portion  of  the  prostate  gland,  *'  the  size  of  half  a  loalnuty*'  was* 
brought  away,  which  had  been  detached  by  a  bistoury  necessarily  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  orifice.  Mr.  Liston  said  it  "could 
easily  be  spared,  as  he  (the  patient)  had  abundance  of  the  gland.''  At 
last  accounts,  the  old  gentleman  was  doing  exceedingly  well. 


^    The  Smallpox  appears  to  prevail  in  different  parts  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont.    No  particulars  have  been  received. 


Old  Age. — An  advanced  term  of  life  and  decrepitude  are  commonly 
conceived  to  be  synonymous  :  the  extension  of  life  is  vulgarly  supposed 
to  be  the  protraction  of  the  period  of  infirmity  and  suflTering,  that  period 
which  is  characterized  by  a  progressive  diminution  of  the  power  of  sensa- 
tion, and  a  consequent  and  proportionate  lo^  of  the  power  of  enjoyment, 
the  "  sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything.'*  But  this  is  so 
far  from  being  true,  that  it  is  not  within  the  compass  of  human  powers  to 
protract  in  any  sensible  degree  the  period  of  old  age  properly  so  called, 
that  is,  the  stage  of  decrepitude.  In  this  stage  of  existence,  the  physical 
changes  that  successively  take  place,  clog,  day  by  day,  the  vital  machi- 
nery, until  it  can  no  longer  play.  In  a  space  of  time,  fixed  witliin  narrow 
limits,  the  flame  of  life  must  then  inevitably  expire,  for  the  processes  that 
feed  it  fail.  But  though,  when  fully  come,  the  term  of  old  age  cannot  be 
extended,  the  coming  of  the  term  may  be  postponed.  To  the  preceding 
stage,  an  indefinite  number  of  years  may  be  added.  And  this  is  a  fact  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  human  nature. — Southwood  Smith. 


Cass  of  Poisoning,  detected  seven  Years  after  Death. — The  body  had 
been  interred  in  ground  which  was  rather  elevated,  and  the  soil  of  which 
would  rapidly  absorb  any  moisture.  The  coffin,  when  exposed,  was  found 
entire,  but  very  fragile,  and  so  dry,  that  its  inner  surface  ^^n'etait  pas 
roeme  tachetee  par  I'humidite."  The  corpse  was  entire  ;  the  head,  trunk, 
muscles,  &c.  retained  their  natural  position  ;  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
viscera  were  completely  disorganized  ;  the  only  traces  of  them  being  a 
8of\  brownish  matter  resting  on  the  sides  of  the  spinal  column.  It  was  in 
this  matter  that  MM.  Ozanum  and  Ide  drscovered  tlie  presence  of  arsenic 
by  the  following  processes.  The  matter  was  boiled  in  repeated  quanti- 
ties of  distilled  water  as  long  as  this  (the  water)  was  in  the  least  degree 
'discolored.     The  different  decoctions  were  then  mixed  together,  and  the 
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whole  evaporated  to  a  dry  extract,  which  was  re-dissolved  in  boiling  dis- 
tilled water ;  but  as  this  solution  was  still  of  a  deep  color,  it  was  again 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  was  deflagrated  in  a  porcelain  ves- 
sel, with  nitrate  of  potass;  the  saline  mass  thus  obtained  was  dissolved  in 
water  and  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  with  a  solution  of  pure  potass. 
The  presence  of  the  arsenious  acid  was  most  satisfactorily  detected  by 
applying  the  usual  well-known  tests  to  different  portions  of  the  solution 
obtained  in  the  above  method. — OrfilOy  Gazette  de  SantS, 


Gallic  Jicid, — Dobereiner  obtains  pure  gallic  acid  in  a  few  min- 
utes by  the  following  process.  A  concentrated  decoction  of  gall- 
nuts,  mixed  with  a  little  acetic  acid  to  decompose  the  gallate  of  lime,  is 
shaken  for  one  minute  with  a  quantity  of  ether.  The  gallic  acid  is  ta- 
ken up  by  the  ether,  and  by  spontaneous  evaporation  on  a  watch  glass  is 
obtained  in  small  colorless  prisms.  If  longer  digested,  tbe  liquid  sep- 
arates into  three  portions.  The  lightest  contains  the  gallic  and  acetic 
acids,  if  the  latter  be  present  in  excess ;  the  next  an  ethereal  solution  of 
tannin  ;  and  the  heaviest,  the  water  and  extractive  matter, — Report  of  Brit' 
ish  Jlssociation, 


Singular  preservation  of  Life  in  a  Molluscous  Animal. — N.  Rang,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  received  four  young  spec- 
imens of  Anodonta  rubens,  Lam.,  from  Senegal,  and  although  they  had 
been  enveloped  in  cotton  for  two  months,  they  were  still  alive;  he  had 
learnt  that  these  animals  live  eight  months  of  the  year  out  of  water,  upon 
the  ground  suddenly  abandoned  by  the  river,  and  that  they  remain  during 
six  of  these  months  exposed  to  the  ardent  heat  of  the  Senegal. — Jliheneum. 


On  the  Rapidity  of  Vegetable  Organization. — The  vegetable  kingdom 
presents  us  with  innumerable  instances,  not  only  of  the  extraordinary  di- 
visibility of  matter,  but  of  its  activity  in  the  almost  incredible  rapid  deve- 
lopment of  cellular  structure  in  certain  plants.  Thus,  the  Bcvista  gigan- 
teum  (a  species  of  fungus)  has  been  known  to  acquire  the  size  of  a  gourd 
in  one  night.  Now,  supposing  with  Professor  Lindley,  that  the  cellules 
of  this  plant  are  not  less  than  the  Tj^^^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  a'plant  of 
the  above  size  will  contain  no  less  47^000,000,000  cellules  ;  so  thai,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  grown  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours,  its  cellules  must 
have  been  developed  at  the  rate  of  nearly  4,000,000,000  per  hour,  or  of 
more  than  96,000,000  in  a  minute  !  and,  when  we  consider  that  every 
one  of  these  cellules  must  be  composed  of  innumerable  molecules,  each 
of  which  is  composed  of  others,  we  arc  perfectly  overwhelmed  with  the 
minuteness  and  number  of  the  parts  employed  in  this  single  production  of 
nature. — tdmerican  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts. 


Died— At  Staten  Island,  Dr.  John  Durkee,  of  Meredith,  N.  II.— In  London,  re- 
cently, Dr.  J.  M.  Mugliston,  surgeon,  aged  48,  deservedly  lamented. 

Whole  number  of  deaths  in  Bn«itoii  for  the  week  ending  Aiigit<>t  B,  37.    Males,  SG->reuial€(i,  II. 

Of  measles,  2— pleurisy,  1— dropsy  on  the  brain,  3— bilious  fever,  3— child-bed,  1—lu ng  fever,  1— 
infantile,  5-— consumption.  5— teething.  1— drowned,  .3— ijiilious  fi.ver,  1 — chitkenpox^  I— inflaninm- 
tion  of  the  bowels,  1— syphilis,  1— hooping  coui;h,  I— fitn,  t<^inflaiuniation  of  the  braui,  I— pleurisy 
fever,  1— cholera  Infantum,  I— erysipelna,  1— poi.«ou,  i— debility,  1.    Blillborn,  4. 
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20  Meteorological  Observations  for  July^  1835. 


Result.— Mean  temperature,  71.620  ;  maximum.  13th,  wind  SW,  91.00;  minimum,  1st,  wind  8W, 
49.00;  freatett  daily  variation,  9d,  wind  SW,  S9.50;  least  daily  variation,  lOtb,  wind  8E,  4.00; 
rani|e  of  thermometer  for  the  month,  43.00 ;  increase  of  mean  temperature  from  June,  6.845  MKO- 
vailing  atmosphere,  cumuli  (clear).  Prevailing  wind,  SW.  Mean  atmospheric  pressure.  S9.9967 ; 
maximum,  37th,  wind  SW,  30.18;  minimum,  3d,  wind  SW,  39.61 ;  areatest  daily  variation,  16tli. 
wind  NB,  0.33;  least  daily  variation,  3d,  wind  SW.  0.01;  range  of  barometer,  0.57;  increaM  or 
atmospheric  pressure  from  June,  0.0137  ;  rain,  6.78  inches. 

Comjtaraiix)»  voUk  Jtdyy  1834.—  Mean  temperature,  73.346  ;  maximum,  96.50  ;  minimom,  55JS0  ; 
prevailing  atmosphere,  cumuli.  Mean  atmoMeric  pressure,  39.990;  maximum,  30.38;  minlmam, 
99.65  ;  rain,  6.87  inches ;  prevailins  wind,  8W. 

Fort  Independtneey  Bottmiy  Augiut  1,  1835.  B. 

~^  ADVERTlSEMEyTS. 

JOHN  S.  BARTLETT,  M.D.  M.M.S.S.,  late  of  Marblehead,  has  removed  to  this  city,  and  may  be 
found  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Murphy,  Esq.  No.  93  Atkinson  Street. 
BosUm,  JiuguM  13, 1835.  tf. 

MEDICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Tm K  subscribers  have  associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Medical  Instruction  on  the  following 
terms : — 

Convenient  Rooms  well  furnished,  with  access  to  a  good  Medical  Library,  and  the  necessary  fbd- 
Ulies  for  demonstrative  Anatomy  and  Surgical  operations. 

The  privilege  uf  attending  at  the  almshouse  and  a  private  hospital,  now  In  suconssful  operation, 
tocsthcr  with  the  important  cases,  both  in  physic  and  surgery,  which  occur  in  a  pretty  extensive  pri- 
vate practice.    Terms— $50  a  year.  JOSEPH  H.  FLINT, 

ELISRA  MATHER, 
NoaTHAMPToiv,  Mass.  AUSTIN  FLINT. 

Hfy-  In/itraction  in  modern  Dentistry  will  be  given  for  a  small  additional  compenntion. 

May  13.  eop6in 

PHILOSOPHICAL    AND    ASTRONOMICAL   APPARATUS. 

N.  B.  CR  \MBERL\rN,  No.  9  School  St.  Boston,  manufactures  Philosophical,  Astronomical,  Pneu- 
matic, Hydrostatic,  and  Electrical  Apparatus,  Mechanical  Powers,  &c.  of  beautiful  workmanibip, 
desiffned  for  Lecture  Rooms  and  public  instruction  in  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges.  Portable 
models  of  the  Steam  Enaine,  put  in  motion  by  a  spirit  lamp,  afforded  at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  can 
be  obtained  at  any  time,  by  addressing  the  advertiser  by  mail. 
BoHoHf  February  4,  1835.  eptf. 


THE  BO.STON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  D. 
CLAPP,  ^R.  at  184  vVashlngton  8tf0Vt,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  all  common Ications  mnst 
be  addressed,  jio«t-;Niitf.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  M.D.  Editor.  It  is  also  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  on  the 
1st  of  every  month,  each  Part  containing  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  precAdins  month,  stitched  In  • 
cover.— Price  $3,00  a  year  In  advance,  $3,50  after  three  months,  and  $4,00  if  not  paid  wiililD  the 
year.— Every  seventh  copy, /rotu.— Postage  the  same  as  for  a  newspaper. 
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ON    SPONTANEOUS    COMBUSTION. 

FROM  Alf   ESSAT   READ   AT   THE    LAST   AN.XUAL    MECTTNO   OF   THE   MED.   80CISTT 
OF   TKNNESSEE,   BT  JAMES   OVBRTO^T,  M.D. 

The  phenomenon  of  spontaneous  conibustion  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  human  body,  but  occurs  much  mosl  frequently  in  materials  not  en- 
dowed with  the  peculiar  attributes  of  vitality.  This  latter  phenomenon, 
of  the  character  of  which  neither  physicians  nor  chemists  have  always 
succeeded  iu  furnishing  a  satisfactory  explication,  is  thought,  however, 
with  sofne  unanimity  of  opinion,  to  depend  upon  the  great  affinity  which 
certain  substances  are  known  to  possess  for  the  matter  of  oxygen,  and 
that  this  principle  is  operative,  whether  the  oxygen  be  derived  From  the 
atmosphere,  frou)  water,  or  any  other  material  with  which  they  are  placed 
in  contact.  When  water  is  the  material  which  furnishes  the  oxygen  to  sub- 
stances possessing  this  peculiar  attraction  for  it,  hydrogen  eas  is  set  at 
liberty,  and  by  its  combustion,  or  subsequent  combination  with  oxygen, 
water  is  again  produced.  This  property  of  spontaneous  combustion  in 
inanimate  bodies,  and  which  has  been  denominated  pyrophorescence^  but 
which  upon  the  present  occasion  it  may  not  be  proper  to  examine  in 
greater  detail,  possesses  however  great  interest  when  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  conservation  of  individual  property,  and  the  promotion  of  the  pub- 
lic safely  and  salubrity.  For,  besides  that  many  conflagrations  of  wide 
extent  are  known  to  have  hRd  their  origin  in  spontaneous  combustbn,  it 
will  not  be  doubted,  that  mixtures  susceptible  of  this  process,  at  least 
when  their  masses  are  considerable,  vitiate  the  character  of  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere,*  and  especially  the  air  of  habitations  and  restricted  locali- 
ties ;  since  even  before  entering  into  sensible  combustion,  these  substan* 
ces  absorb  oxygen  and  disengage  hydrogen  gas,  in  which  sulphur,  car- 
bon, and  even  phosphorus  is  often  dissolved  in  quantities  more  or  less 
abundant. 

Among  the  various  substances  capable  of  spontaneous  combustion,  are 
particularly  noticed  masses  of  pit-coal,  of  manure,  and  especially  of  horse 
manure,  of  hay  of  different  kinds,  of  wet  or  moist  moss,  of  bales  of  cot- 
ton, moist  or  wet  and  closely  packed  in  the  holds  of  ships,  and  of  greea 
and  humid  vegetables  in  general,  thrown  together  in  large  masses.  Such 
is  also  said  to  be  the  character  of  masses  of  hemp  impregnated  with  oil 
or  grease  ;  sail  doth  and  oil  cloths,  the  different  metallic  sulphurets  moist- 
ened, cotton  and  woollen  cloths  in  large  masses  and  embued  with  oil,  old 
peltry,  and  old  greasy  cloths  heaped  up  in  masses  ;  masses  of  tow  im- 
pregnated with  lard  or  oil,  or  flax  or  hemp  seed,  grains  of  the  pulse  kind 
ID  heaps,  masses  of  chips  or  saw  dust,  some  kinds  of  dried  bides,  nitric 
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aad  sulphuric  acid  placed  in  contact  with  expressed  or  esseolial  oils, 

tbospboretted  hydrogen  gas,  ammonia,  sulpliuret  of  antimony,  arsenic, 
isroutb  and  zinc  submitted  to  an  atmosphere  of  oxygenated  muriatic  gas, 
quicklime  moistened  and  in  contact  with  bodies  easily  combustible,  as 
cbaif,  dry  wood,  kc.  &c.,  pbospliorus,  pyrophorus,  potassium,  sodium, 
&c.  &c. 

If,  however,  the  phenomenon  of  spontaneous  combustion  be  of  a  cha- 
racter to  excite  our  surprise  when  viewed  in  connection  with  inanimate 
inatter,  with  what  additional  wonder  may  we  not  contemplate  its  exist- 
ence, when  exhibited  in  the  living  body  of  an  individual  of  our  own  spe- 
cies ;  and  that,  too,  under  circumstances  indicating  no  important  deviatioa 
from  its  ordinary  physiological  condition  ? 

When  we  consider  the  large  quantity  of  wood  or  other  combustible 
material,  which  is  demanded  for  the  incineration  of  a  human  body,  and 
when  we  calculate  the  great  slowness  with  which  this  process  is  actually 
executed,  we  cannot  but  with  great  difficulty  allow  the  possibiliiy  of  its 
accomplishment  in  the  living  body,  spontaneously,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes,  at  a  very  low  temperature  of  tl)e  atmosphere,  and  without  the 
least  sensible  intervention  of  any  material  in  a  state  of  previous  ignition. 
Notwitlis(andini|  this  apparent  improbability,  nothing  is  more  real  than 
the  existence  ol  this  singular  pjienomenon  ;  which  merits  consequently 
the  serious  consideration  of  everv  physician,  and  of  him  especially  who 
gives  to  the  subject  of  medical  jurisprudence  any  considerable  share  of 
professional  attention.  In  truth,  spontaneous  human  combustion  enters 
directly  and  necessarily  into  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  deaths  ;  and  it  is, 
consequently,  essential  that  we  should  be  competent  to  identify  such 
cases,  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  ascribing  to 
premeditated  crime,  or  other  causes,  results  which  may  have  been  the 
effect  of  a  totally  different  cause.  The  following  history  is  deemed  not 
to  be  impertinent  or  useless  in  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  suggestion, 
which  makes  an  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion a  part  of  the  professional  duty  of  every  physician. 

In  1725,  the  wife  of  a  man  by  tlie  name  oi  Millet  perished  as  the  vic- 
tim of  spontaneous  combustion,  in  the  city  of  Rheims,  iq  France.  Her 
remains  were  found  in  the  kitchen,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  or  foot  and  a 
half  from  the  chimney.  Some  portions  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  of  the 
inferior  extremities,  and  some  of  the  dorsal  veriebrte,  had  alone  escaped 
entire  incineration.  Millet  owned  or  possessed  a  maid  servant,  who  was 
youne,  and  remarkable  for  her  extraordinary  beauty  ;  and  disreputable 
and  alarming  suspicions  were  soon  started  against  him.  Millet  was  sub- 
jected to  all  the  rigors  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  finally  convicted 
and  condemned  to  be  executed  for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  He  took  an 
appeal  from  this  decision,  and,  arraigned  before  a  more  enlightened  tri- 
bunal, the  case  was  ascertained  to  be  one  of  ^^  spontaneous  combustion," 
and  Millet  consequently  escaped  at  once  from  the  horrors  of  the  scaffold 
and  the  odium  of  having  been  the  murderer  of  his  own  wife. 

There  is  reported  in  a  Leipsic  journal,  the  history  of  a  female,  fifty 

i rears  of  age,  very  much  addicted  to  the  intemperate  use  of  spirituous 
ic^uors,  and  who  never  went  to  bed  except  in  a  state  of  intoxication  from 
this  intemperance.     She  was  found  in  the  morning  reduced  to  ashes. 
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The  bones  of  the  two  femurs  onlj,  and  some  other  small  portions  of  the 
skeleton,  had  not  been  subjected  to  total  incineration. 

In  the  ^*  Acts  of  Copenliagen,*'  another  medical  journal,  there  is  pub- 
lished the  case  of  a  woman,  who  made  immoderate  use  of  alcoholic  li- 
quors and  took  but  little  nourishment,  having  gone  to  sleep  in  her  chair 
after  her  usual  potation.  She  was  found  entirely  burnt  up,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the 
fingers.  In  1765,  a  noble  lady  of  France,  sixty  yeari  of  age,  afid  who 
was  in  the  frequent  habit  of  bathing  her  whole  body  in  camphorated  spirit 
of  wine,  was  found  burnt  up,  at  a  distance  from  her  bed,  from  which  it 
seetned  that  she  had  been  driven  by  the  heat  and  suffering  attendant  upon 
the  accident.  It  was  demonstrated  that  the  fire  in  her  apartment  had  had 
no  agency  in  the  production  of  her  death.  The  candles  in  her  room  had 
burnt  to  their  ends,  and  the  wicks  were  still  remaining  entire  in  the 
candlf>sticks. 

The  room  where  this  spontaneous  combustion  had  occurred  was  filled 
with  a  humid  soot,  of  the  color  of  ashes  ;  it  had  penetrated  the  texture  of 
her  curtains,  and  stained  her  bed  linen. 

Many  other  sufficiently  attested  cases  of  spontaneous  combustion  are 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  foreign  and  domestic  journals,  and  which  have 
occurred  at  periods  more  or  less  remote  from  the  present  time.  During 
the  termination  of  the  last  century,  and  within  the  period  included  by 
the  portion  of  the  present  already  elapsed,  these  facts  have  been  brought 
together  with  great  care  by  different  investigators.  Upon  the  continent 
of  Europe,  the  labors  of  Messieurs  Lair  and  Kopp  in  this  curious  Geld 
of  research  have  been  crowned  by  great  interest  and  success. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  ail  the  cases  reported  by  these 
highly  respectable  authors  were  immediately  fatal ;  and  consequently  pre- 
sented to  observation  no  other  evidence  of  their  cause  and  character  than 
such  as  were  deducibie  from  the  aspect  of  the  remains  of  the  combustion, 
and  the  character  of  other  contingent  and  posterior  circumstances. 

We  have,  however,  one  case  on  record,  and  one  only,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to' discover,  of  a  different  character ;  and  which  affords  the  highest 
interest,  as  the.victim  of  it  survived  the  catastrophe  for  some  time,  was 
seen  by  others  during  the  progress  of  the  combustion,  and  was  entirely 
competent,  after  its  occurrence,  to  detail  the  different  circumstances 
which  immediately  preceded  and  followed,  as  well  as  those  which  accom- 
panied the  accident. 

The  case  referred  to  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  Italy,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Livizzano  near  Florence,  in  the  person  of  a  priest,  and  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  the  following  circumstances.  He  had  gone  on  the 
day  of  its  occurrence  to  a  fair,  at  a  small  village  distant  some  miles  from 
his  residence,  upon  matter  of  personal  business.  After  having  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  travelling  about  the  environs  of  the  place  for 
the  transaction  of  his  business,  he  set  out  in  the  evening  towards  an  ad- 
jacent village,  and  arrived  at  the  house  of  a  brother-in-law,  who  lived  in 
this  latter  place,  shortly  afterwards.  As  soon  as  he  arrived,  he  desired  to 
be  conducted  to  the  apartment  which  was  designed  for  his  occupation  ; 
there,  he  passed  his  handkerchief  between  his  shoulders  and  his  shirt, 
and  every  person  but  himself  having  retired  from  the  room,  he  directly 
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betook  bimseir  to  the  reheM'sai  of  his  breriaiy.  A  few  mimites  had 
scarcely  elapsed,  when  an  extraordinarj  noise  was  heard  in  the  apartment 
where  Bartholi  the  priest  had  just  been  placed  ;  and  this  noise,  mingled 
with  which  was  distinctly  recognised  the  cries  of  tlie  holy  (ather,  having 
caused  the  inmates  of  the  house  to  run  to  htm  with  great  haste,'  they 
found  him  extended  upon  the  hearth  and  surrounded  by  a  light  flame, 
which  receded  in  proportion  as  they  drew  near,  and  soon  vanished  away. 
He  was  immediately  placed  upon  Iris  bed,  and  such  remedies  as  were  at 
hand  administered  for  his  relief  by  his  friends.  On  the  succeeding  day 
the  physician  who  has  reported  ihe  case  was  requested  to  visit  him,  wlio 
carefuHy  examined  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  found  the  integuments 
of  the  right  arm  almost  entirely  detached  from  the  subjacent  muscles  and 
hanging  off  from  them,  and  the  skin  of  the  forearm  in  a  similar  condition. 
In  the  space  comprehended  between  the  simulders  and  the  thigh,  tlie  in- 
tegumenis  were  injured  to  an  extent  equal  to  that  of  the  right  arm  and 
forearm.  No  indication  of  treatment  appearing  to  the  practitioner  more 
urgent,  he  removed  these  mutilated  fragments  of  the  skin,  and  perceiving 
the  commencement  of  mortification  upon  that  portion  of  the  rigtit  hand 
which  had  suffered  most  severely,  proceeded  to  scarify  it ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this  and  other  efforts  for  its  restoration,  the  hand  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  as  iiad  been  apprehended,  was  found  in  a  state  of  entire 
mortification,  or  sphacelus. 

At  the  third  visit,  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  combustion  were  in  like  manner  in  a  state  nf 
sphacelation  ;  the  patient  complained  of  burning  thirst,  and  was  agitated 
by  horrible  convulsions.  His  discharges  from  the  bowels  were  foetid, 
and  bilious  in  their  aspect ;  and  he  was  besides  exhausted  by  continual 
vomiting,  and  suffered  from  intense  fever  and  delirium.  Finally,  on  the 
fourth  day  after  the  accident,  at  the  end  of  two  hours  of  comatose  insen- 
sibility into  which  he  bad  fallen,  the  unfortunate  victim  who  was  the  sub- 
ject of  this  observation  expired'.  At  the  time  of  the  last  visit  of  his  phy- 
sician, and  whilst  he  was  plunged  in  the  lethai^ic  sleep  just  mentioned, 
it  was  observed  with  astonishment,  that  putrefaction  had  already  made 
such  progress,  that  the  body  of  the  patient,  although  stiU  living,  exhaled 
a  stench  which  was  insupjionable  to  ilie  persons  around  him  ;  worms 
which  bad  been  generated  in  his  body  crawled  out  of  the  bed  in  which 
be  lay,  and  the  nails  fell  off  from  the  fingers  of  the  hand  which  had  been 
most  injured. 

Having  used  all  care  to  learn  from  the  patient  himself  everything  which 
bad  occurred  in  relation  to  the  accident,  he  informed  the  physician  that 
be  felt,  at  the  moment  of  the  attack,  as  if  some  person  had  given  him  a 
severe  stroke  with  a  mall  on  the  right  arm  :  and  that  at  the  same  time  be 
saw  a  flame  of  fire  seize  upon  his  shirt,  which  was  in  a  moment  reduced 
to  ashes,  except  the  wrist-bands,  which  had  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
been  touched  by  the  fire.  The  handkerchief,  which  on  his  arrival  he 
had  placed  between  his  shoulders  and  shirt,  remained  entire,  and  without 
the  least  vestige  of  combustion  ;  his  drawers  were  also  equally  exempt 
from  injury  ;  but  his  night-cap  was  totally  consumed,  whilst  not  a  liair 
upon  his  head  had  been  burnt. 

The  above  facts  are  given  by  the  reporter  of  the  case,  with  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  entire  confidence,  acconopanied  by  assurances  of  their  baviog 
been  ascertained  with  much  certitude. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  or  injury  produced  by  the  accident  were 
identical  with  those  which  are  the  usual  effect  of  a  severe  burn  ;  the  night 
ol  its  occurrence  was  cahn,  and  the  air  free  from  impurities  ;.  and  there 
was  perceived  in  the  chamber  in  which  it  took  place  no  empyreumatic 
or  bituminous  smell,  or  other  penetrating  smoke,  such  as  has  often  been 
noticed  in  apartments  which  have  been  the  scene  of  accidents  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  lamp  which  had  just  been  filled  with  oil  was  dry,  and  the  wick 
in  a  state  of  incineration  ;  and  this  latter  circumstance  alone  indicated  the 
possible  extension  of  the  combustion  from  the  body  of  the  patient  to  any 
of  the  furniture  or  other  materials  of  the  apartment. 

An  instance  of  what  has  been  esteemed  partial  spontaneous  combus- 
tion, has  recently  occurred  in  the  city  of  Nashville — it  has  given  origin 
to  the  character  of  this  essay — and  as  its  phenomena  as  detailed  by  the 
subject  of  it,  and  its  effects  as  exhibited  to  the  observation  of  others  after 
its  subsidence,  are  corroborative  of  the  truth  of  the  history  just  given,  we 
deem  it  worthy  of  record,  and  to  be  submitted  to  your  present  contem* 
plation,  in  connection  with  cases  of  a  like  character  which  have  occurred 
at  a  distance  from  us. 

The  subject  of  the  following  observation  is  a  gentleman  about  thirty* 
five  years  of  age,  middle  size,  light  hair,  hazel  eyes,  sanguineo-lymphaiie 
temperament,  of  habits  entirely  temperate  in  the  use  of  stimulating  drinks 
of  any  kind,  fermented  or  alcoholic,  with  a  constitution  considerably 
enfeebled  from  long  and  zealous  devotion  to  the  sedentary  and  exhausting 
labor  of  scieniific  investigation.  In  early  life  lie  was  very  subject  to  de- 
rangements in  the  fiuictioiis  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  and  at  the  pre- 
sent time  suffers  frequently  from  different  modifications  of  these  maladiesi 
as  cosiiveness,  occasional  diarrlicea,  acidity  of  the  stomach,  heart-burn, 
&c.  &c.,  with  their  usual  train  of  sympathetic  affections,  involving  parts 
of  the  organism  at  a  distance  from  the  primary  seats  of  disease  into  a  par- 
ticipation of  their  suffering. 

At  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  accirlent,  he  was  afflicted  with 
acidity  of  the  ^toinach,  and  by  an  unusual  and  irritating  quantity  of  the 
matter  of  urea  in  the  secretion  kidneys  ;  for  the  relief  of  which,  he  was 
in  the  habitual  use  of  aperients,  ant-acids,  &c. 

Mr.  H.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Nashville,  was 
engaged  as  usual  in  his  recitation  room,  in  attendance  upon  tlie  morning 
exercises  of  his  class,  till  1 1  oV-lock  in  the  forenoon.  He  then  buttoned 
^is  surtoul  coat  close  around  him,  and  walked  briskly  thus  clothed  to  big 
jesidence,  a  distance  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  taking  exercise 
enougli  to  produce  a  glow  of  warmth  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  without 
inducing  fatigue,  but  leeling  at  the  same  time  his  usual  acidity  of  the  sto- 
mach, for  which  he  resolved  to  take  some  soda  as  a  remedy  within  a 
short  time.  Having  arrived  at  his  lodging,  he  pulled  off  his  over-coat 
and  kindled  a  fire,  by  placing  a  few  pieces  of  dry  wood  on  three  burning 
coals  which  he  found  in  the  fire-place,  of  the  magnitude  of  two  inch  cubes 
^ach  ;  and  immediately  left  the  fire,  and  retired  to  a  remote  part  of  the 
room  and  made  bis  observations  on  the  weight  and  temperature  of  the 
atoioapbere  as  indiciued  by  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  which  were 
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suspended  in  that  situation.  He  then  took  the  dew-point  by  the  tber* 
mometer.  These  operations,  together  with  the  registration  of  their  re- 
sults, occupied  about  thirty  minutes.  This  having  been  accomplished, 
he  went  immediately  into  the  open  air,  made  observations  on  the  hygro- 
meter, and  was  beginning  his  observations  upon  the  velocity  and  direc- 
tion of  the  winds.  He  had  been  engaged  in  this  latter  process  about 
ten  minutes,  his  body  all  the  while  sheltered  from  the  direct  impression 
of  the  wind,  when  he  felt  a  pain  as  if  produced  by  the  pulling  of  a  hair, 
on  the  left  leg,  and  which  amounted  in  degree  to  a  strong  sensation. 
Upon  applying  bis  hand  to  the  spot  pained,  the  sensation  suddenly  in- 
creased, till  it  amounted  in  intensity  to  a  feeling  resembling  the  contiinied 
sting  of  a  wasp  or  hornet.  He  then  began  to  slap  the  part  by  repeated 
strokes  with  the  open  hand,  during  which  time  the  pain  continued  to  in- 
crease in  intensity,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  cry  out  from  the  severity  of 
his  sufTering.  Directing  bis  eyes  at  this  moment  to  the  suffering  part,  he 
distinctly  saw  a  light  flame  of  the  extent  at  its  base  of  a  ten  cent  piece  of 
coin,  with  a  surface  approaching  to  convexity,  soniewhat  flattened  at  tlie 
top,  and  having  a  complexion  which  nearest  resembles  that  of  pure  quick- 
silver. Of  the  accuracy  in  this  latter  feature  in  the  appearance  of  the 
flame,  Mr.  H.  is  very  confident,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  circum- 
stances amidst  which  the  observation  must  have  been  made.  As  soon  as 
be  perceived  the  flame,  he  applied  over  it  both  his  hands  open,  united  at 
their  edges,  and  closely  impacted  upon  and  *around  the  burning  surface. 
These  means  were  employed  by  Mr.  H.  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing 
the  flame  by  the  exclusion  of  the  contact  of  the  atmosphere,  which  he 
knew  was  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  every  combustion.  The  re- 
sult was  in  conformity  with  the  design,  for  the  flame  immediately  went 
out.  As  soon  as  the  flame  was  extinguished,  the  pain  becan  to  abate  in 
intensity,  but  still  continued,  and  gave  the  sensation  usually  the  eflTect  of 
a  slight  application  of  heat  or  fire  to  the  body,  which  induced  him  to 
seize  his  pantaloons  with  one  of  his  hands  and  to  pinch  them  up  in  a  co* 
nical  form  over  the  injured  part  of  the  leg,  thereby  to  remove  tliem  from 
any  contact  with  the  skin  below.  This  operation  was  continued  for  a 
minute  or  two,  with  a  design  of  extinguishing  any  combustion  which  might 
be  present  in  the  substance  of  his  apparel,  but  which  was  not  visible  at 
the  time.  At  the  beginning  of  the  accident,  the  sensation  of  inj<try  was 
confined  to  a  spot  of  small  diameter,  and  in  its  progress  the  pain  was  still 
restricted  to  this  spot,  increasing  in  intensity  and  depth  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  without  much  if  any  enlargement  of  the  surface  which  it  occu- 
pied at  the  beginning.  A  warmth  was  felt  to  a  considerable  distance 
around  the  spot  primarily  affected,  but  the  sensation  did  not  by  any 
means  amount  in  degree  to  the  feeling  of  pam.  This  latter  sensation  was 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  which  bounded  the 
seat  of  the  first  attack,  and  this  sensation  was  no  otherwise  modified  dur* 
ing  the  progress  of  the  accident,  than  by  its  increasing  intensity  and  deeper 
penetration  into  the  muscles  of  the  limb,  which  at  its  greatest  degree 
seemed  to  sink  an  inch  or  more  into  the  substance  of  the  Teg. 

Believing  the  combustion  to  have  been  extinguished  by  the  means  tost 
noticed,  and  the  pain  having  greatly  subsided,  leaving  only  the  feeling 
usually  the  efiect  of  a  alight  bum.  be  untied  and  pulled  op  his  pantaloons 
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and  drawers,  lor  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  part 
which  had  been  the  seat  of  his  aufiering.  He  found  a  surface  on  ilie 
outer  and  upper  part  of  the  left  leg,  reaching  from  the  femoral  end  of  tlie 
fibula  io  an  oblique  direction,  towards  the  upper  portion  of  the  grastrocbr 
nemii  muscles,  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  three  incbei 
in  length,  denuded  of  the  scarfskin,  and  this  membrane  gathered  into  a 
roll  at  tlie  lower  edge  of  the  abraded  surface.  The  injury  resentbled 
very  exactly  in  appearance  an  abrasion  of  the  akin  of  like  extent  and 
depth,  often  the  effect  of  slight  mechanical  violence,  except  that  the  sur- 
face of  il  was  extremely  dry^  and  had  a  complexion  more  livid  than  that 
of  wounds  of  a  similar  extent  produced  by  the  action  of  mechanical 
causes. 

The  condition  of  the  pantaloons  and  drawers  was  next  carefully  in- 
spected. The  left  leg  of  the  drawers,  at  a  point  exactly  corresponding 
with  the  part  of  the  leg  which  had  suffered  injury,  and  at  a  point  accu* 
rately  correspondent  to  the  abraded  surface,  were  burnt  entirely  tlirough 
tlieir  substance.  They  were  not  in  the  slightest  degree  scorched  beyond 
this  limit,  the  combust ian  appearing  to  have  stopped  abruptly,  without 
the  least  injury  to  any  portion  of  the  drawers  which  had  not  been  totally 
consumed  by  its  action.  The  pantaloons  were  not  burnt  at  all.  But 
their  inner  surface  opposite  to  and  in  contact  with  the  burnt  portion  of 
the  drawer;,  was  slightly  tinged  by  a  thin  frostwork  of  a  dark  yellow  hue* 
The  material  of  this  color,  however,  did  not  penetrate  the  texture  of  the 
pantaloons,  which  were  made  of  broadcloth,  but  seemed  to  rest  exclii* 
sively  upon  the  extremities  of  the  6bres  of  wool  which  were  tiie  materials 
of  its  fabric.  The  coloring  matter  was  entirely  scraped  off  with  the 
edge  of  a  penknife,  without  cutting  the  woolly  fibres,  after  which  there 
remained  upon  the  garment  no  perceptible  trace  of  the  combustion,  with 
which  they  liad  been  in  contact.  The  pantaloons  may  be  said,  with  entire 
propriety,  to  have  suffered  no  injury  of  any  kind  from  the  accident. 
The  drawers,  which  were  com})osed  of  a  mixture  of  silk  and  wool,  were 
made  tight  and  close  at  the  ankle,  and  tied  with  tape  over  a  pair  of  tliick 
woollen  socks,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  even  the  admission  of  air 
to  the  leg  through  their  inferior  opening.  Considering  the  injury  not  to 
be  of  a  serious  character,  Mr.  H.  bestowed  upon  its  treatment  no  parti- 
cular care  or  attention,  but  pursued  his  usual  avocations  within  doors  add 
in  the  open  air,  which  was  very  cold,  until  the  evening  of  the  succeeding 
day.  At  this  time  the  wound  became  inflamed  and  painful,  and  was 
dressed  with  a  salve,  into  the  composition  of  which  the  rosin  of  turpen- 
tine entered  in  considerable  proportion.  This  treatment  was  continued 
for  four  or  five  days,  during  which  time  the  wound  presented  the  usual 
aspect  of  a  burn  from  ordinary  causes,  except  in  its  greater  denth  and 
more  tardy  progress  ^towards  cicatrisation,  which  did  not  take  piaceniH 
after  thirty-two  days  from  the  date  of  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  The 
part  of  the  ulcer  which  healed  last,  was  the  point  of  the  inception  and 
mteosity  of  the  pain  at  the  time* of  atuick,  and  which  point  was  evidently 
the  seat  of  deeper  injury  than  any  other  portion  of  tlie  wounded  surface. 
About  the  fifth  day  after  the  accident,  a  physician  was  requested  to  lake 
charge  of  the  treatment,  and  the  remedies  employed  were  such  chiefly 
aa  are  usual  in  the  Ureatment  of  bums  from  other  causes,  except  that 
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twice  a  week,  the  eurrace  of  the  ulcer  was  sprinkled  over  with  calomel, 
wnd  a  dressing  of  simple  cerate  applied  above  it.  In  the  space  between 
the  wound  and  the  groin  there  was  a  considerable  soreness  of  the  integu** 
ments  to  the  touch,  which  continued  during  the  greatest  violence  of  the 
effects  of  the  accident,  and  then  gradually  subsided.  The  cicatrix  is  at 
ibis  time,  March  24ih,  entire  ;  but  its  surface  is  unusually  scabrous,  and 
has  a  much  more  livid  as|)ect  than  that  of  similar  scars  left  after  the  inflic* 
cion  of  burns  from  common  causes.  The  dermis  seems  to  have  been 
leai  perfectly  regenerated  than  is  usual  from  bums  produced  by  ordinary 
means,  and  the  circulation  throueh  the  part  is  manifestly  impeded,  appa« 
fently  in  conseqitence  of  atony  of  its  vessels,  to  an  extent  far  beyond  any- 
thing of  a  similar  nature  to  be  observed  after  common  burns.  Since  the 
wouod  has  healed  tlie  health  of  the  patient  has  been  as  perfect  as  usual, 
and  while  the  wound  continued  open,  his  ordinary  occupations  were  in« 
lerrupted  by  a  week's  confinement  only  to  his  chamber.  The  accident 
occurred  on  the  fifth  of  January  of  the  present  year,  the  day  intensely 
eold  and  the  thermometer  standmg  at  only  eight  degrees  above  zero,  sky 
,clear  and  calm,  and  the  barometrical  admeasurement  of  the  atmosphere 
being  89.948.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  case  of  partial  spontaneous 
eombustion,  which  has  recently  occurred  in  this  city.  The  facts  have 
been  stated  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  words  of  the  sufferer  himself, 
and  are  consequently  entitled  to  all  the  credit  attributable  to  any  state* 
ment  of  a  similar  character,  which  is  or  can  be  supplied  by  the  annals  of 
the  profession.  The  character  of  the  accident  beai*s  a  striking  similitude 
to  the  case  of  partial  spontaneous  combustion  already  noticed,  and  may 
bence,  to  future  investigators,  contribute  not  unimportant  aid  in  the  dis* 
etission  of  the  subject  which  is  the  object  of  this  essay. 

[Some  of  Dr.  O.'s  remarks  on  the  cames  of  spontaneous  combu^ion, 
will  be  given  in  a  future  number.] 


CASE   OF   OVARIAN   PREGNANCY. 

BT    H.    r.    COLBT,    V.D.    OF    STANSTEAP,    LOWER    CANADA. 
[Communicated  for  tho  Rofton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

I  WAS  summoned  on.  the  ISih  of  July  to  assist  in  the  post*mortem  exami- 
nation of  the  body  of  Mrs.  0.  King,  oi  Slierbrooke,  whose  sudden  dia* 
solution  had  caused  considerable  sensation  in  the  vicinity.  From  infor* 
mation  derived  from  her  intelligent  physician.  Dr.  Watson,  as  well  as 
from  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  we  learned  that  Mrs.  K.  bad  weaned 
ber  second  child  of  fifteen  months,  about  three  weeks  previous  ;  that  she 
had  enjoyed  her  usual  heahh  till  Uie  evening  preceding  her  death,  with 
tlie  exception  of  some  slight  pain  in  the  hypogastrium,  whi<*h  she  bad 
experienced  a  few  weeks,  and  which  she  was  disposed  to  assign  to  some 
injury  which  she  might  have  received  in  her  last  accoucfament.  Soon 
alter  weaning  ber  child,  she  applied  to  Dr.  W.  for  some  emmenagogue 

tills,  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  was  not  pregnant,  as  shi 
ad  not  experienced  ber  usual   symptoms.     On  Saturday,   about   11 
pVlock)  P.  M.  while  engaged  with  company^  she  felt  a  suddeD  and  viof 
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lent  pain  in  the  lower  pnrt  or  tbe  abdomen.  This  was  succeeded  bjr 
faintiiess  and  great  pw)straiion  of  strength.  Dr.  W.,  who  was  iinmedi* 
ately  called,  found  her  nearly  pulseless  ; — her  general  appearance  being 
such  as  he  had  often  witnessed  in  the  collapse  of  cliolera.  She  com* 
plained  of  a  diflfused  soreness  and  indescribable  distress  through  the  whole 
abdomen,  which  was  full,  but  not  tense,  and  gave  to  tlie  liand  the  sensa* 
tion  of  dry  coldness.  She  vomited  much  for  a  tin^e,  and  tlie  ejected 
matter  was  apparently  stercoraceous.  There  was  slight  pain  in  the  back 
and  thighs^-*ihe  bowels  were  obstinately  con6ned,  and  tbe  se(*retion  o^ 
urine  was  wholly  suppressed.  She  had  turns  of  deliiinm  and  fainting  at 
intervals  of  alKHit  an  hour-<-*complained  some  of  headache,  but  no  thirst. 
At  times  there  was  a  slight  redaction  of  the  pulse,  but  there  was  no  revi-* 
vai  of  heat  on  the  surface.  After  passing  a  night  of  intense  sufferings 
Mrs.  K.  expired  at  half  past  8  on  Sunday  morning,  aged  27. 

By  request,  an  examination  of  the  body  was  made  on  Monday,  P.  M. 
by  Dr.  Jenks  of  Melbourne  and  myself,  in  presence  of  several  medical 
gentlemen.  .On  opening  the  abdomen,  we  found  two  or  three  quarts  of 
bloody  serum  diffused  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  A  6rm  dark  coaguliim 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  hypogastric  region,  extending  into  the  left  hy« 
pochondrium,  and  a  thin  stratum  of  coagulated  blood  was  spread  over 
and  firmly  adherent  to  the  extensive  portions  of  the  omentum  and  intes- 
tines. On  carefully  removing  portions  of  the  coagulated  blood,  we  found 
near  the  place  where  the  uterus  emerges  from  the  pelvis,  at  tbe  period  of 
quickening,  a  foetus  of  full  four  months,  enclosed  in  its  proper  mem* 
brane  and  floating  in  its  liauor  amnii.  On  clearing  away  the  coagulated 
blood,  which  surrounded  it,  we  found  its  membrane  attached  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  inner  surface  of  the  left  ovarium,  from  which  body  it  had  just 
escaped  by  laceration  of  its  entire  superior  edge.  The  lacerated  edge  of 
the  ovarium  was  about  three  lines  in  thickness. 

The  collapsed  organ  was  nearly  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  free  from  all 
morbid  attachments ;  and  presented  all  the  appearance  of  the  healthy 
ovary,  excepting  its  size  and  lacerated  edge.  The  portion  of  the  fallo- 
pian tube  next  its  fimbriated  extremity  was  adherent  to  a  portion  of  the 
KBtal  sac.  The  fcetus  was  without  placenta  ;  the  cord  being  connected 
with  that  portion  of  the  membrane  remote  from  its  connection  with  the 
ovary,  its  membrane  was  highly  vascular.  One  artery,  beautifully  in- 
jected with  red  blood,  was  seen  ramifying  on  its  surface — its  course 
being  in  a  direction  to  the  place  of  insertion  of  the  ffleial  cord.  From 
tbe  engorged  state  of  the  artery,  it  is  probable  that  the  vital  actions  of  tbe 
ioeius  continued  till  the  life  of  the  parent  was  extinct.  The  uterus  was 
pressed  low  to  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis,  but  no  perceptible  change  had 
uken  place  in  its  body,  its  size  and  internal  appearance  being  the  same 
as  usual  in  those  who  have  once  borne  children. 

It  was  with  much  regret  that  we  were  unable  to  gain  permission  to 
preserve  the  entire  ovum  with  the  parts  in  immediate  connection,  as  ihey 
demonstrated  the  actual  existence  of  ovarian  pregnancy.  This  was  more 
desirable,  as  some  highly  eminent  modern  wrhers  on  midwifery,  particu*- 
kriy  Velpeao,  deny  its  existence  altogether. 

From  the  attachment  of  the  foetal  sac,  hi  this  case,  we  are  led  to  infer 
lint  the  vivified  ovule  was  either  detached  from  its  nidus  and  become 
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entangled  in  the  interstices  of  the  coats  of  the  ovarium  in  its  passage  to 
the  fallopian  tube,  or  that,  retaining  its  original  situation,  its  vesicular 
covering,  which  according  to  Dr.  Graaf  ^^  is  supplied  with  bloodvesseb 
and  preparatory  nerves,"  might  have  performed  the  function  of  placenta 
to  the  embryo,  in  either  <:a8e  the  development  of  the  ovum  would 
soon  cause  it  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  parenchymatous  portion  of  the 
ovarium,  and  its  further  enlargement  would  be  resisted  in  some  degree 
by  the  tough  &brous  envelope  of  that  organ.  This  resistance  would  be 
br  greater  than  either  that  of  the  accidental  sac  %vhich  surrounds  the 
ovum  in  cases  of  its  attachment  to  the  peritonewn,  or  of  the  proper  mem- 
branes  of  the  fallopian  tube  in  cases  of  tubal  pregnancy.  The  newly 
organized  sac  would  form  adhesions  with  surrounding  parts,  and  its 
growth  would  correspond  with  that  of  the  ovum  ;  while  in  the  latter  casei 
the  membranes  of  the  tube  would  dilate  in  a  direction  where  there  was 
the  least  resistance.  The  ovarium  would  become  compressed  by  the 
enlarged  ovum,  and  we  might  expect  to  find  it  entire  upon  its  posterior  and 
inferior  surface,  unless  from  rupture  of  the  tube  its  character  had  becomp 
lost  in  the  general  adhesion  formed  around  the  foetus.  The  amnios 
would  be  more  liable  to  rupture  in  this,  than  in  ovarian  pregnancy,  froio 
the  less  resistance  of  its  envelopes. 

From  the  firm  and  ligamentous  structure  of  the  proper  coat  of  the 
ovarium,  we  might  anticipate  the  result  we  liave  witnessed  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  K.  After  the  first  development  of  foetal  life,  its  contractile  power 
would  increase  from  the  aflltix  of  the  fluids  to  this  organ.  This  would 
meet  with  an  opposing  force  in  the  increasing  size  of  tlie  ovum.  These 
opposing  forces  would  continue  to  operate  till  its  contractility  became 
exhausted,  and  its  texture  yielded  to  the  distending  force. 

Had  the  ovule  in  the  present  case  been  detained  between  the  peri- 
toneal and  proper  coat  of  the  ovary,  we  cannot  account  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  lacerated  edges,  unless  it  is  by  the  assumption  that  fleshy 
fibres  were  developed  by  a  generative  action,  and  a  new  coat  or  matrix 
formed,  possessed  of  strong  contractile  |K>wers.  This  new  coat,  in  coo- 
tact  on  the  one  side  with  the  peritoneum,  on  the  other  with  the  fibrous 
coat  of  the  ovary,  would  acquire  growth  with  that  of  the  ovum  from  the 
continued  operation  of  the  cause  which  brought  it  into  existence.  As 
this  increase  of  growth  must  result  from  interstitial  nutrition,  as  well  as 
from  the  organization  of  new  fibrous  matter,  I  cannot  conceive  bow 
the  newly  formed  sac  could  be  liable  to  spontaneous  rupture.  This  self- 
destruction  of  the  pericarpium  (to  use  a  botanical  phrase),  before  ibe 
perfection  of  its  seed,  is  so  opposed  to  the  established  economy  of  naturef 
that  we  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  that  the  unerring  principle  which 
should  guide  in  the  formation  of  an  enclosure  for  tlie  new  embryo,  would 
endow  it  with  a  more  limited  vitality  than  would  be  required  lor  the  full 
development  of  the  foetus. 

On  this  principle,  independent  of  the  anatomical  facts,  we  might  con* 
tend  that  the  investing  covering  in  this  case  was  not  formed  for  the 
protection  of  the  ovum,  but  tliat  the  rudiments  of  tiie  embryo  having 
been  casually  arrested  within  the  ovarium,  that  organ  served  as  its 
matrix'till  its  texture  yielded  to  internal  force.  The  diagnosis,  in  cases 
like  thill  must  be  somewhat  difficult  from  the  similarity  of  the  symptoms 
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!o  those  which  occur  in  some  cases  of  intestinal  rupture.  The  pro- 
minent symptoms,  such  as  sudden  pain  succeeded  by  great  prostration, 
universal  collapse,  coldness,  inverted  peristaltic  action  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  suppression  of  the  urinary  secretion,  with  constipation  and 
a  diffused  and  extreme  soreness  over  the  whole  abdomen,  suddenly  super- 
vening on  ihe  6rst  attack,  are  identical  in  both  cases. 

The  onhr  diagnostic  symptoms  which  can  be  relied  on,  are  such  as 
supervene  Ironi  excessive  loss  of  blood.  From  this  cause  there  would 
be  less  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  peritoneal  surface,  and  consequently 
less  tension  and  beat  of  the  abdomen. 

StansUady  L.  C.  Jlugvst  5,  1835. 
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NARCOTIC    SUBSTANCES.* 

A?r  octavo  pamphlet  of  twenty-nine  pages,  in  doable  columns,  by  Dr. 
Allen,  of  Middlebury,  Vt.  extensively  known  as  an  industrious,  consci- 
entious writer,  has  been  recently  received  at  this  office,  which  treats  in  a* 
learned,  yet  popular  manner,  of  the  effects  produced  on  the  human  system 
by  distilled  spirits,  wines,  and  tobacco. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  Essay,  the  author  discovers  the  mildneaa 
of  his  character  and  his  earnestness  in  the  great  temperance  reformation 
of  the  age,  by  a  candid,  philosophical  examination  of  the  actual  properties 
of  the  several  narcotics  which,  for  several  centuries,  have  been  making 
melancholy  devastation  in  all  ranks  of  society,  and  extending  their  bane- 
ful influences  into  the  remotest  countries  of  savage  life  and  barbarism. 

Satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Allen's  deductions,  and  viewing  at 
the  same  time  the  philanthropic  object  by  which  he  must  have  been  ac- 
tuated while  pursuing  the  series  of  investigations  embodied  in  bis  essay, 
we  congratulate  bim  on  the  success  of  his  judicious  and  well-timed  la- 
bors. This  thesis  was  not  written  exclusively  for  medical  men,  apd  yet 
we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  hereafler  be  regarded  by  them  as  one  of  the 
most  concise  and  practically  valuable  dissertations  on  the  true  nature  of 
the  several  narcotic  substances  in  common,  and  therefore  destructive  use 
Under  the  direction  of  those  benevolent  institutions  which  are  endeavor- 
ing to  regenerate  our  beloved  country,  and  ward  off  the  curse  of  intem- 
perance, it  should  be  immediately  stereotyped  and  circulated  extensively, 
and  rapidly,  too,  throughout  the  union. 

Upon  the  subject  of  wines,  we  are  furnished  with  some  historical  me- 
moranda, probably  new  to  the  majority  of  readers.  Afler  explaininjg 
Paurs  advice  to  Timothy,  in  relation  to  taking  a  little  wine  for  the  sto- 
mach's sake,  the  writer  gives  an  account  of  ancient  wines,  which  appear 
to  have  been  very  unlike  most  of  the  vile  stuff  palmed  off  upon  modern 
purchasers. 

''  The  oriental  fermented  wines,*'  he  remarks,  **  were  less  obnoxious 
Chan]our  best  imported  pure  wines.     And  it  is  evident  that  the  best  and 

*  An  Earay  on  Narcotic  Subftancoa,  ambncins  latoxicatiog  Llquida,  Totacco,  Jtc*    By  Johathaii 
AiABii,M.D.    Middtobnqr,  Venwmt. 
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'nost  valued  of  the  ancient  wines  contained  no  intoxicating  principle 
whatever.  They  were,  snys  Chaptal,  mere  extracts^  evaporated  juice  of 
.the  grape.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  appear  to  have  frequently  con- 
centrated their  wines  either  by  spontaneous  evaporation  or  boiling. 
Whereas,  after  having  undergone  fermentation,  at  the  common  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  wines,  especially  the  weaker,  like  those  of  Judea,  couid 
be  kept  to  a  very  great  age  without  becoming  impaired  in  quality. 
The  moderns  keep  no  wine  to  such  an  age  as  that  of  the  ancients.  In 
Italy  and  Germany  there  are  scarce  any  to  be  found  which  has  been  pre- 
served more  than  fiAeen  years.  In  France,  the  wines  that  keep  best  are 
those  of  Nantz  and  Orleans,  and  these  are  reckoned  at  five  or  six  years 
superannuated.  • 

"  Among  the  Romans,  the  age  of  wines  was  the  criterion  of  their  good- 
ness. Thus  the  wine  compared  by  Pliny  to  honey,  had  been  made  two 
hundred  years  before  ;  indeed,  wines  of  a  hundred  years  old  and  upwards, 
seem  not  to  have  been  uncommon  among  the  luxurious  citizens  of  ancient 
Rome.  And  since  the  Jews  became  subject  to  the  Roman  power,  and 
'  had  frequent  intercourse  with  Greece,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
wines  of  great  age  were  also  esteemed  by  this  admired  people.'^ 

"The  best  ancient  wines  were  reduced  to  syrups,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, even  to  dryness  ;  and  thus  prepared,  they  were  capable  of  being 
preserved  to  great  age.  Aristotle  states  that  the  Arcadian  wines  re- 
quired to  be  diluted  with  water  before  they  were  drank  ;  and  Pliny  men- 
tions wines  as  thick  as  honey ^  two' hundred  years  old,  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  dissolve  in  warm  water,  and  filter  through  linen  before  they  were 
used. — '  This  was  the  case  with  the  wine  of  Csecuba,  according  to  Mar^ 
tial  :  *     *  Turbida  Bolicito  transmittere  CtBcuba  sacco,*  " 

Unfortunately,  the  limits  of  the  Journal  forbid  the  republication,  this 
week,  of  anything  more  than  a  few  paragraphs.  We  venture,  however, 
to  copy  the  following,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  other  matter. 

"  Dr.  Rush,  during  five  years  careful  observation  in  the  populous  city 
of  Philadelphia,  could  find  only  four  or  five  persons  who  had  been  intem- 
perate in  drinking  ardent  spirit,  that  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty  years. 
These  ^  had  all  been  day  laborers  or  had  deferred  drinking  till  they  began 
to  feel  the  languor  of  old  age.'  Dr.  Hosack  has  found  that  one  in  ten  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  lives  ordinarily  to  the  age  of  eighty  years,  while 
the  average  of  human  life  is  such  that  only  one  in  forty  lives  to  that  age. 
This  disparity  he  very  justly  attributes  to  their  total  abstinence  from  dis- 
tilled spirit.  From  the  most  accurate  calculation  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  difference  in  the  duration  of  life  between  the  sober  and  the  in- 
temperate, is  thirty  years  ;  and  between  the  moderate  drinker  and  the 
abstinent,  it  may  fairly  be  estimated  at  jyieen  years.  This  shortening  of 
human  life  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  drink:?,  is  in  a  good  degree  in  conse- 
quence of  the  derangement  produced  on  the  digestive  organs  and  the 
nervous  system.  A  gentleman  who  destroyed  himself  in  the  meridian  of 
life  by  the  use  of  spirit,  short  of  inebriation,  continued  for  some  years, 
informed  the  writer  that  he  had  impaired  the  tone  of  his  stomach  to  sneh 
a  degree  that  for  the  last  year  he  had  not  experienced  the  sensation  of 
hunger^  and  that  he  had  for  that  time  taken  little  or  no  food  except  what 
he  could  drink,  eating  was  so  unpleasant  to  him.  Long  life  mnch  de- 
pends orA  th6  healthy  state  of  the  stomach.  Old  people  commonly  have 
a  good  appetite  ;  when  that  fails,  life  isextinguished.^' 

The  autthor's  remarks  on  the  pharmaceutical  use  of  alcoholic  solutions, 
and  on  the*  iiatore  and  use  of  tobacco,  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
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It  is  not  cu0toroar7  with  ns  to  bestow  commenclations  like  these  on 
ephemeral  productions  ;  but  we  hare  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  facts 
contained  in  Dr.  Allen's  Essay,  which  cannot  be  gainsay ed  either  by 
physicians  or  scoffers.     He  has  done  most  excellent  service. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  copies  of  this  Essay  are  for  sale  in  .this 
city,  but  we  should  be  happy  to  transmit  any  order  to  the  publisher. 


Indigo  become  a  Medicine. — From  an  abstract  of  an  article  in  Rust's  Ma- 
gazine, No.  3,  1835^  an  account  is  given  of  the  recent  administration  of 
indigo  in  epilepsy.  A  pailem  case,  detailed  at  length,  in  order  to  show 
how  it  operated  like  a  charm,  is  altogether  too  long  for  republication,  and 
unsuitable  to  abridge.  Dr.  Ideler  has  the  reputation  of  having  first 
brought  it  into  notice  as  a  remedy.  The  manner  of  preparing  the  indigo 
is  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  containing  half  an  ounce,  powdered — 
which,  to  one  patient,  at  first,  was  given  in  two  days — and  next,  in  one. 
Even  six  drachms  have  been  given  in  twenty-four  hours.  After  mature 
reflection,  since  reading  the  paper  containing  the  cases  referred  to,  we 
are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  medicinal  properties  of  indigo  are 
too  feeble  to  be  relied  upon  in  any  disease. 


American  Medical  Books. — It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  more  medical 
hooks  do  not  originate  in  the  United  Stales.  Notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ence of  climate  in  this  country  from  that  of  England,  varying  indeed 
from  torrid  heat  to  polar  severity,  foreign  works  which  make  little  or  per- 
haps no  reference  to  our  circumstances,  are  consulted  as  infallible  guides 
by  the  young  practitioner.  There  is  no  want  of  materials,  certainly, 
and  it  would  be  defamatory  to  accuse  the  profession  of  being  incompe- 
tent to  the  business  of  writing  both  learnedly  and  systematically  on'the 
diseases  with  which  they  are  most  familiar.  With  the  exception  of  the 
medical  botany  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  we  are  accused  of 
having  made  no  brilliant  achievements  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
nedicine. 

Recent  Ccuarean  Operation. — On  the  2^d  of  June,  Mrs.  Bate,  wife  of 
a  bricklayer,  at  Birmingham,  England,  at  the  full  period  of  pregnancy, 
necessarily  underwent  this  hazardous  operation,  when  every  other  expe- 
dient to  save  both  mother  and  child  had  been  resorted  to.  A  consultation 
was  held  with  Mr.  Ingleby, — after  which  Mr.  Knowles  proceeded  to 
operate,  in  the  presence  of  several  professional  gentlemen,  and  was  emi- 
oeotiy  successful,  aa  the  mother  and  infant  were  both  doing  well  at  the 
last  accounts.  The  child  was  baptised  Julias  Casar.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  story  has  been  handed  down  from  the  ancients,  that  the 
Boman  Emperor  of  that  name  was  brought  into  existence  by  a  similar 
process — whence  the  name  of  the  operation. 

Medical  Reporters. — Within  a  few  weeks,  medical  lectures  will  be  re- 
commenced in  several  schools  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  Boston, 
iiroai  all  of  which,  we  should  be  exceedingly  happy  to  receive  abstracts  of 
the  lectures  on  theory  and  practice,  surgery  and  medical  jurisprudence. 
Such  a  course  would  be  productive  of  positive  advantage  to  the  institu- 
tion, and  in  the  sequel  beneficial  to  the  whole  profession.  We  therefore 
invite  the  attention  of  teachers  again,  to  the  consideration  of  the  expe- 
diency of  allowing  reporters  to  transmit,  for  weekly  publication,  synopses 
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of  their  lectures.  There  is  not  a  medical  idstitution  of  anj  celebrity  in 
England  or  Fraoce,  that  has  not  been  elevated,  and  at  the  same  mite 
especially  benefited,  by  the  industry  of  its  reporters. 


Ovarian  Pregnancy. — We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
extraordinary  case  reported  in  the  Journal,  the  present  week,  by  Dr. 
Colby.  Were  our  readers  as  careful,  generally,  to  communicate  their 
observations,  as  this  gentleman,  an  immense  mass  of  important  infor- 
mation would  be  accumulated,  alike  honorable  to  themselves  and  useful 
to  the  profession. 

Medical  Leciurea, — We  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  those  in  theatndy 
of  medicine  who  are  interested  in  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  that 
the  annual  course  of  lectures  will  commence  at  that  college  on  the  27th 
instant — which  falls  on  the  last  Thursday  of  August. 

From  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  qualilirations  of  the  faculty, 
having  formerly  been  several  years  associated  with  the  School,  we  feel 
warranted  in  saying  that  the  course  of  instruction  is  inferior  to  that  of  no 
institution  in  the  interior. 


Case  of  Twins  J  one  presenting  the  Color  and  Form  of  a  MulaUo. — Ch. 
A.,  22  years  of  age,  was  delivered  at  La  Charil6,  Berlin,  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1832,  of  two  female  children,  seven  months  old.  The  second 
Was  immediately  distinguished  from  the  firstborn,  by  a  peculiar  blue-gray 
color  of  the  face,  hands,  &c.  and  drew  the  attention  of  the  mother,  who 
exclaimed,  "  I  thought  so." 

In  size  and  weight  both  children  resembled  one  another,  hut  the  head 
of  the  second  child  was  much  more  flattened  at  the  sides  ;  the  forehead 
was  low  and  compressed  ;  the  eyes  were  more  distant  from  one  another  ; 
the  lips  thick,  the  nose  broad,  and  turned  up  ;  the  color  of  the  face,  hands, 
and  feet,  resembled  that  of  ^  person  who  had  taken  nitrate  of  silver  ;  it 
was  also  remarked  that  the  umbilical  cord  of  the  first  child  was  white, 
while  that  of  the  second  was  dark. 

Both  died  a  few  hours  after  birth,  and  were  presented  to  the  Royal 
Museum  by  M.  Rudolphi. 

On  being  questioned,  the  mother  would  give  no  information  about  the 
children,  but  some  time  after  confessed  that  she  ha<f  gone  to  see  "  a 
black  in  the  month  of  October  past.  However,  it  was  discovered  that  for 
a  long  time  previous  to  January  she  had  been  a  domestic  in  a  house 
where  a  negro  was  in  the  habit  of  constantly  going. — Lancet. 

We  have  an  indistinct  impression  that  a  similar  phenomenon  occurred 
in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
Any  physician  acquainted  with  the  particulars,  will  confer  a  favor  by 
communicating  the  facts  to  the  Journal. 


Re-Vacdnaiion. — The  number  of  Rust's  journal  from  which  we  have 
extracted  the  foregoing,  contains  the  following  particulars  relating 
to  re-vaccination,  which  we  extract  from  a  circular  addressed  by  the 
physician-general  of  the  Prussian  forces  to  the  army-surgeons  in  the 
year  1833  : 

1st.  Number  of  persons  vaccinated,  48,478. 
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9(1.  or  these  had  traces  of  former  vacciQation,  37^286  ;  doabtfal,  7641; 
icarcely  any  trace,  or  none,  3551. 

drd.  The  vaccination  and  its  effects  were  regular  in  15^69  cases  ;  ir- 
regular in  12,303  ;  without  any  effect  in  21,006  cases. 

4th.  The  individuals  in  whom  the  vaccine  did  not  take  were  again  re- 
vaccinated  with  effect  in  784  cases  ;  without  effect  in  3377. 

6th.  The  number  of  re-vaccinated  soldiers  attacked  during  the  course 
•f  the  year  with  pocks  was  fifty-four  varicella,  fifty  varioloid,  true  small- 
pox, twenty. — Ibid. 

Death  of  a  female  occasioned  by  the  i^orance  of  an  Accoucheur. — A 
horrid  event,  which  can  scarcely  be  considered  credible,  is  said  to  have 
happened  recently  to  a  young  married  female  at  Seclin.  An  officier  de 
sanli  was  called  to  deliver  the  subject  of  the  case,  who  had  arrived  at  the 
full  term  of  ulero-gestation.  He  made  several  attempts  to  turn  the  child, 
which  presented  by  the  arm,  and  finally  succeeded  as  was  thought  very 
well,  as  the  child  was  delivered  alive.  Called  again  by  the  parents  of 
the  patient  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  account  ot  a  violent 
pain,  he  proceeded  to  extract  the  masses  of  coagulated  blood  which  had 
collected  in  the  uterus,  and  other  substances,  the  nature  of  which  could 
not  be  ascertained  by  the  assistants.  The  woman  nevertheless  died 
about  seven  o'clock,  suffering  excruciating  torment.  On  the  examination 
of  the  body,  it  was  found  that  the  uterus  had  been  ruptured,  and  that  the 
mass  which  had  been  extracted  with  the  coaguta,  was  a  portion  of  the 
intestines,  which  the  operator  had  severed  with  his  finger  nails ! 

Jour,  dea  Connaiesancee  Medicates^  Feb,  1835. 


Precocious  Menstruation. — Dr.  Strohmayer  remarks,  that  in  1816,  he 
saw  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Polten,  a  female  child,  aged  nineteen  months, 
who  was  generally  affected  during  the  course  of  one  day  with  a  mucous 
discharge  from  the  vagina,  and  for  days  afterwards  with  a  free  discharge 
of  blood,  which  recurred  for  some  time  at  regular  monthly  periods  like 
the  menses.  The  child  in  other  respects  was  healthy,  passed  through 
the  vaccine  disease  kindly,  and  had  all  her  functions  performed  regularly 
up  to  the  age  of  three  years,  at  which  period  she  died  of  hectic  fever. — 
Strohmayer  Medectnisch^  Praldischj  Darstellung^  Wien. 


Medical  Gradualtons.-^Twenty-eight  medical  students  were  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine,  at  the  recent  commencement  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


HomoTory  Degree. — That  of  M.D.  was  conferred  on  Dr.  Moses  Shaw, 
of  Wiscasset,  Maine,  on  the  6th,  at  Waterville  College. 

To  CoRRcspoNOKNTS. — ^The  Commanications  of  Drs.  Chandler,  C.  Sinitb,  and 
Itanney,  will  receive  early  attenUon. 

Died— At  Cohoes  Falls,  near  Albany,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Joseph  Underwood,  formerly 
of  Pawtacket,  R.  I.— In  Mississippi,  Dr.  Joseph  Cow&o,  late  of  Stanton,  Va. 


MThole  number  ofdeatba  In  Boston  for  Uia  week  endioE  Aufut  15, 45.    Males,  90->Fem«lee«  95. 
or  iMonlng  eottgh,  4— «onsninplion«  6~diarrlMBa,  9—TnfkntUe,  4— meaelet,  3— bowel  complaint^ 
lion  of  the  bowels,  9— old  age,  3— bilious  fever,  i^liver  complaint,  3— spasms,  3— dysen 


^inOammatlon  or  the  bowels,  a— oia  age,  9— DUious  rerer,  i^iiver  complaint,  9— spasms,  s— oysen 

aery,  1 — brain  fever.  S— apoplezy,  1— drowned,  1— dropsy  on  the  brain,  l^hip  complaint,  1— croup,  1 
— eonvQlsions,  1— elwlen  influitttB,  1— worms,  l-^akiiowii,  1..  0iUlbom,  S. 
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BERKSHIRE    MEDICAL   INSTITUTION. 

Trs  Annual  Coane  of  Lectures^for  1833  will  commenca  the  last  Thursday  in  Angnat,  and  conUnna 
/rareaea  weeka. 

H.  H.  CiiiLOs,  M.D.  7%0orff  mtd  PraeHot  ^Medieku  omd  Ohgtetriea, 
E.  Babtlctt,  M.D.  PaiAoUfieal  Anatomy  and  Maieria  Medic*, 
C.  Dkwbt,  M.D.  Botany^  Ckemutry  md  AVitaraJ  PkU—opky. 
W.  P^aRaa,  M.D.  jiamlomf,  Smrgery  tmd  PkjfMoUgy, 
JoHi*  pRiMau.,  A.M.  DemonHralor  nf  Jinatomy. 
The  Truateea  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  iDstiintion,  in  iasning  their  annual  Cirr.nlar,  beliere  them- 
Mlvea  jaaiified  in  protnlsinf  to  tboes  young  men,  wboae  loeal  situation  or  wImm  personal  predilectiona 
may  lead  theui  to  a  connection  with  the  Bchool,  a  ciiurae  of  public  insunction  as  thnrouiEh,  efficient 
and  practical,  as  can  lie  enjoyed  at  any  of  our  various  medical  estabHsbments.     To  the  brmichea 
beretofare  taucht,  which  h<tve  been  the  same  as  in  other  American  Medical  Hcbools,  arransements 
have  been  made  for  the  addition  uf  a  course  of  Lectures  on  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY,  to  be 
illustrated  by  morbid  specimens  and  by  an  extensive  series  of  colored  representations  of  diseased 
■tructures. 

By  legalising  the  study  of  Anatomy,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  furnished  its  Schools  with 
rap^fior  advanuiei*  for  Practical  Anatomy.  It  baa  also,  by  this  provision,  most  effectually  guarded 
the  sepulehrex  of  the  dead  against  all  violation. 

Fellows  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  those  who  have  received  the  degree  of  H.D.  ara 
admitted  gratuitouslv  la  the  Lectures.  The  degree  of  M  D.  is  conferred  at  the  annual  Commence- 
ment of  the  Instiiiitinn  and  at  the  Commencement  of  Willfams  College.  The  requisiliuns  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  In  Medicine,  are — ^three  Aill  yeara  study  under  a  reffalar  practitioner,  attendance  oa 
two  full  courses  of  Medical  Lectures  in  regularly  established  Medical  liiatitutioos,  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  laiigmtge,  and  a  good  mural  chaiacter. 

Fee  for  tbe  whole  course  of  Lectures  Is  $50 ;  tboee  who  have  already  attended  two  ftitl  ooanea  U 
an  incorporated  M'jdical  School,  pay  $10.  Graduation,  $13.  Board,  including  room  rent,  washing 
and  lodging,  $1 1^  per  wrek. 

In  one  week  after  tbe  close  of  the  Public  Lectures,  commencee  the  winter  Reading  Term,  wUeh 
continues  19  weeks,  and  is  devoted  to  Practical  Anatomy,  the  Principles  and  Practice  ofSnrgiery, 
and  Obstetrics.  By  order  of  the  Trustees, ' 

FiUffisM,  JWy  1, 1835.  C.  DEW£Y,  JicersCeryprsreai. 

Nora.— The  following  authnre  are  recommended  to  be  used  by 'the  students  during  tbe  Lecture 

-  Term.     On  AfuUomyy  C.  Bell,  Horner,  Cloquet,  and  Wistar.    Sar^ery.  8.  Cooper,  W.Gibson,  and  Sir 

A.  Cooper's  works.    FrmcUeB  and  77kJ»ry,  Gregory,  Good,  Eberle,  and  Dewees.    0»«Ufric«,  J.  BuraiL 

Dewees,  and   L«mdon  Practice.     Materia  Mediea  tout  Medical  Jurisprudemce^  Beck,  Chainnan  and 

Eberle.     CkemiHnf,  Brande,  Turner  and  Bdck.  July  15 — 8t        ^ 

"  VACCINE    VIRUS. 

pHTsiciAifs  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  may  hereafter  be  famished  with  pure  vaccine  virus,  by 
addressing  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal— tiic<o«»iijp  mu  doUar.  Lettera  must 
be  post-paid,  or  they  will  not  be  talcen  from  the  Post  Office.  The  virus  will  invariably  be  sent  by  the 
flni  mail,  unless  some  other  mode  of  conveyance  is  directed.  Ten  charged  quills,  an  ample  4Uiao- 
tlty  for  meeting  any  sudden  emergency,  and  certainly  sufficient  to  propagate  a  supply  from,  will  be 
•eeureSy  packed  in  a  letter.  The  gentleman  who  has  undertaken  to  keep  tbe  virus,  will  foithfnily 
supply  that  which  is  positively  genuine  and  recently  taken.  It  will  also  be  fnrnished  on  applicatioo 
at  tbe  Medical  Journal  office. 

gflstoa,  Marek  4,  18.14. 

MEDICAL    SCHOOL    IN    BOSTON. 

Tun  Mkoical  FAcrLTr  of  Harvard  Univeraity  announce  to  tbe  public,  that  the  Lectures  will  begin 
on  the  drat  Wednexday  in  Novem.,  and  continue  thirteen  weeks,  after  which  time  the  regular  course 
will  be  considered  aa  terminated.  But  for  the  following  four  weeks,  the  Hos/kital  and  the  Disseetiiig 
room  will  be  kept  open,  and  some  Lectures  will  be  given,  without  additional  expense,  to  sucb  atit- 
dents  as  may  cho/ise  to  remain. 
The  following  Courses  of  Lectures  will  bo  delivered  to  the  claaa  of  (be  ensuing  season : 

Ast 
jtMtoMf^  amd  the  Om0ratioH»  ^  attrren,  by  JoHir  C.  WAasBit,  M.D.  $15 

Ckemutrp,  ««  JoHif  W.  WaasTsa,  M.D.  15 

MiAtifeni  and  MeOcaUMrUprudeiue,  **  WALTiaCRAifitiNC,  M.D.  10 

Materia  Medua^  <*  Jacob  Biobmw,  M.D.  1$ 

PrincipUe  qf  Surf  ery  and  CUnieal  Smrgerff  **  Gbobgb  HATWAao,  M.D.  10 

Theory  and  Fraetiea  (^Physic,  and  COinical  Medicine,        "  ^^■"  wrS?5i. D  *'^'  *"*"  |  ^* 

By  an  additional  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetu,  the  opportunities  for  tbe  study  of  Practical 
Anatomy  are  now  placed  npon  the  most  liberal  footing.  While  tbe  violation  of  sopulcbres  is  pre- 
vented, it  is  anticipated  that  an  ample  supply  of  subjects  for  tbe  wants  of  science,  will  be  legally 
provided  at  a  small  expense. 

The  Massaehuwtts  General  Hospital  Is  open  without  fee  to  Sludents  attending  tbe  Lectures  of  the 
physicians  and  surgeons.  This  Institution  contains  about  sixty  beds,  which  are,  most  of  the  time, 
oeeupied  by  patients  who  are  subjerts  partly  of  medieal,  and  partly  of  snrgical  treatment.  Clinical 
Lectures  are  given  several  times  in  each  week,  and  surgical  operations  are  frequent.  The  number  of 
■uraical  operi«tions  during  the  last  five  yeara  has  averaged  about  seventy  in  each  year. 

To  the  Medicil  Citllea;e  is  attached  a  Medical  Library,  a  costly  and  extensive  Chemical  Apporatna, 
and  Coliections  illustrative  of  Midwifery,  Materia  Mediea,  and  Healthy  and  Morbid  Anatomy. 

Bo^n,  Jane  12,  1835.  June  34— tNl.  WALTER  CH ANiN  ING,  />em. 

THE  BO.STON  MBUICAL  AND  SUEOCCAL  JOURNALTs^bllshcd  wry  Wednesday,^  D^ 
CL  iPP,  JK.  at  lci4  tVishington  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  all  communications  mupi 
.be  addressed, poei-foid,  J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  M.D.  Editor,  it  isaiso  pnMiBhed  in  Monthly  Parte,  on  tbo 
Ist  of  every  mjnth,  each  Part  containing  the  weekly  numbera  of  the  preo^sHna  month,  stltcliod  In  a 
eover.— Price  $3,00  a  year  in  advance,  $3,50  after  thre«  months,  and  $4,00  If  act  paid  wlthbi  Cko 
year.— Every  •eveBthoopy,frati«.^Poauige  Uio  same  u  for  a  nowapopof. 
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VOL.  XIIL]  WfiDifESDAT,  AuousT  26,  1835.  [NO.  3. 

DUPUYTREN'S  LECTURES  ON  SURGERY. 

[Commanicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  end  Bnrgieal  Journal.] 

Ta  Dr.  A.  Sidney  Doane,  of  New  York,  the  medical  public  are  laid 
under  renewed  obli^tions,  by  bis  translation  of  the  Clinical  Lectures 
on  Surgery^  by  the  late  Baron  Dupuytrtn.  The  volume  now  presented 
contains  the  6rst  of  three  courses  of  lectures  which  have  been  published 
in  France,  and  we  are  informed  by  the  translator's  preface  that  the  re- 
maining courses  will  shortly  be  prepared  for  publication.  The  plan 
adopted  for  the  work,  may  be  gathered  from  the  remarks  in  the  original 
preface  by  the  editor,  to  which  the  medical  reader  is  referred. 

''  The  volume  which  is  now  presented  to  the  public  contains  nineteen 
articles,  some  of  which  are  entirely  new,  and  others  are  treated  much 
more  perfectly  than  they  ever  have  been  before.  Permanent  retraction 
of  the  Jingersj  from  the  crisping  of  the  palmar  aponeurosis^  was  a  sub- 
ject heretofore  unknown  ;  it  belongs  entirely  to  M.  Dupuytren,  who  has 
given  on  it  a  lecture  full  of  interest,  and  which  has  been  republished  in 
many  of  the  journals.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Engorgement  of  the 
testicles^  which  has  elicited  practical  remarks  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  lecture  on  Bums  is  one  of  those  treated  with  the  most  talent ; 
and  M.  Dupuytren's  doctrines  on  this  affection  are  now  generally 
adopted." 

We  shall  proceed  to  offer  a  brief  sketch  of  the  article  on  Cataract^ 
which  treats  of  the  Species^  Operations  and  TrecUment  of  this  interest- 
ing part  of  surgery  ;  and  to  give  such  extracts  as  may  appear  to  be  of 
general  interest  and  as  the  limits  of  this  Journal  will  allow.  We  may 
premise  that  the  observations  of  M.  Dupuytren  on  the  existence  and 
probable  nature  of  what  has  been  termed  black  cataract^  coincide  with 
the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  oculists  in  this  country.  But  the  doc- 
trine advanced  of  a  predisposition  to  cataract  in  scrofulous  individuals,  is 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  conclusions  of  some  of  the  best  English 
authors  on  the  subject,  as  likewise  with  the  remarks  made  upon  cases 
occurring  here,  although  in  a  limited  circle. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  great  French  surgeon  is  a  strong  advocate  for 
the  operation  by  xlepression,  in  preference  to  extraction  of  the  cataract. 
In  this  he  follows  the  opinions  and  practice  of  the  illusurious  Scarpa,  who 
in  bis  celebrated  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  details  at  some  length 
the  reasons  of  his  preference.  But  on  this  point  it  must  be  observed 
that  M.  Dupuytren  with  discrimination  and  good  judgment  maintains  the 
irrationality  oi  employing  the  same  method  in  all  cases  ;  for  in  surgery, 
as  in  medicine,  the  same  mode  of  treatment  cannot  be  constantly  em- 
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ployed  to  attain  the  same  end.  Thus,  in  cataract,  a  reference  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  individual  case,  must  oblige  practitioners  to  recur 
alternately  to  one  or  the  other  mode. 

'*  Cataract,  like  many  other  diseases,  has  been  divided  into  a  cer- 
tain number  of  species.  Simple  cataract  consists  in  an  opacity  of  the 
crystalline  lens.  Another  species,  nearly  as  common  as  the  preceding, 
results  from  an  opacity  of  the  crystalline  membrane.  This  is  termed 
membranous  cataract.  The  latter,  according  to  M.  Dupuytren's  obser- 
vations, is  to  the  common  cataract,  as  one  to  one  and  a  half.  It  is  par- 
ticularly frequent  in  children,  in  whom  it  is  sometimes  congenital,  and  in 
whom  Saunders  has  observed  it,  twenty-one  times  out  of  forty-four  cases. 
It  is  then  most  commonly  perfect,  very  rarely  imperfect.  In  adults,  it 
usually  forms  after  blows,  contusions  and  pricks,  received  on  the  globe 
of  the  eye.  It  occurs  also  in  scrofulous  individuals,  and  in  those  who 
have  submitted  to  the  operation  of  extraction,  and  where  the  capsule 
was  not  displaced.  Finally,  when  imperfect,  it  presents  itself  in  vari- 
able forms.  The  most  common  is  that  which  Saunders  terms  the  central^ 
and  which  was  observed  long  since  by  M.  Dupuytren  :  it  affects  the 
centre  of  the  crystalline  capsule.  It  is  sometimes  congenital,  but  generally 
supervenes  after  birth." 

^'  Next  to  this  variety  of  cataract,  and  the  most  frequent,  is  that 
termed  the  miUcyy  soft^  or  pulpy  cataract.  In  this  case,  the  whole  of  the 
crystalline  lens  is  very  soft ;  sometimes,  however,  this  softness  is  only 
partial ;  frequently  even  the  lens  is  entirely  changed  into  a  white,  milky, 
opaque  liquid.  The  crystalline  membrane  and  the  lens  are  sometimes 
more  or  less  incrusted  with  phosphate  of  lime,  and  become  of  a  bony 
hardness ;  this  is  easily  recognized  by  the  shock  produced  by  the  touch 
of  the  instrument  against  the  organ.  Cataract  in  this  case,  takes  place 
by  ossification.  Finally,  according  to  some  authors,  cataract  presents 
another  variety,  termed  black  cataract.  This  must  be  perfectly  distinct 
from  amaurosis,  and  must  show  itself  by  certain  sensible  signs  ;  some- 
times reflecting  several  colors  at  once,  sometimes  brown,  and  sometimes 
green,  sometimes  radiated  with  white  striae,  which  extend  on  a  dark  base, 
and  in  all  cases  attended  with  great  mobility  of  the  iris.  Many  surgeons, 
and  among  others,  Delpech,  have  denied  their  existence.  !Baron 
Dupuytren,  in  his  vast  practice,  has  never  seen  a  case  of  black  cataract ; 
and  therefore  he  does  not  admit  them.  We  have  often  heard  him  men- 
tion the  following  fact :  Pelleton  and  Girand  imagined  that  one  of  their 
patients  was  affected  with  a  cataract  of  this  kind  ;'they  requested  M. 
Dupuytren  to  examine  it,  who  pronounced  the  disease  to  be  amaurosis. 
After  some  disputes,  Pelleton  and  Giraud  persisted  in  their  opinion,  and 
requested  him  to  operate  in  order  that  he  might  be  convinced.  Baron 
Dupuytren  performed  the  operation,  and  extracted  a  perfectly  healthy 
lens.  The  operation  was  followed  by  no  accident,  but  the  patient  con- 
tinued to  be  deprived  of  sight,  the  retina  being  paralyzed. 

"  Several  facts  observed  at  Hotel  Dieu,  have  led  Baron  Dupuytren  to 
admit  a  hereditary  disposition  to  contract  cataracts.  We  shall  mention 
but  one  instance,  which  occurred  at  the  public  consultation,  which  seems 
to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  this  disposition.  Perhaps  there  is  no  example 
so  remarkable. 
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*^  Ad  aged  lady  came  one  day  to  the  consultation,  attended  by  a  part  of 
her  family.  When  more  than  sixty  years  old,  her  sight  began  to  be 
affected  ;  eighteen  months  afterward,  the  two  crystalline  lenses  were 
entirely  opaque.  The  depression  of  one  of  them,  as  performed  by  M. 
Dupuytren,  was  followed  by  no  accident,  and  restored  to  the  patient  the 
faculty  of  sight,  which  she  has  since  retained  ;  since  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
it  is  remarkably  good.  The  cataract  of  the  opposite  eye  has  not  been 
operated  upon. 

"  The  sight  of  her  daughter  began  to  fail  when  she  was  twenty-eight 
years  old  ;  she  was  soon  unable  to  go  about,  but  she  could  distinguish 
day  and  night ;  the  pupils  were  moveable,  the  eyes  healthy.  When 
thirty  years  old,  two  years  after  the  origin  of  the  affection.  Baron  Dupuy- 
tren performed  on  one  of  the  eyes  of  this  patient,  the  same  operation 
which  had  restored  the  faculty  of  sight  to  her  mother.  Ten  years  after- 
ward, vision  was  unaltered  on  this  side.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
the  patient  wished  to  be  relieved  from  the  other  cataract.  The  newspa- 
pers were  61Ied  with  the  puffs  of  an  oculist ;  she  applied  to  him,  and  the 
operation  was  performed  by  extraction.  But,  as  happens  in  most  cases, 
this  operation  was  attended  with  other  consequences  than  the  preceding  ; 
severe  pains  and  an  intense  inflammation  prevented  the  cure  ;  the  cornea 
became  opaque,  and  the  patient  lost  her  eye,  while  that  operated  on  by 
Baron  Dupuytren  was  not  deranged  in  its  functions. 

"  The  son  of  this  lady,  aged  seventeen  years,  had,  likewise,  two  cata- 
racts.    They  were  depressed  at  Hotel  Dieu,  and  also  cured. 

"With  him  the  grandmother  brought  to  M.  Dupuytren  another  grandson, 
in  whom  the  lenses  had  begun  to  be  opaque,  and  Bnally  a  grand-daughter, 
whose  sight  was  already  obscured,  as  it  were,  by  a  cloud  ;  a  precursory 
symptom  of  the  opacity  of  the  lens.  Here  then  were  a  grandmother, 
her  daughter,  and  three  grand-children,  all  affected  with  cataract !  This 
case  is  curious,  both  on  account  of  the  disposition  of  this  family  to  this 
kind  of  affection,  and  for  Dupuytren's  success. 

"  This  professor  has  had  occasion  lo  operate  on  a  great  number  of  con- 
genital cataracts,  and  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  consequences  of  these 
operations,  which  will  be  read  with  interest.  But,  he  says,  I  must  here 
observe,  that  I  have  never  seen  the  strange  things  mentioned  by  several 
authors,  nor  have  I  heard  remarks  from  persons  I  had  restored  to  sight, 
upon  the  distance,  form  and  color  of  objects,  which  remarks  have  caused 
so  many  commentaries  on  the  part  of  metaphysicians  and  idealists.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  most  commonly  remarked  that  those  who  are  blind 
by  cataract,  whether  congenital  or  existing  for  many  years,  bein^  accus- 
tomed to  live  with  but  four  senses,  were  generally  embarrassed  with  this, 
the  use  of  which  had  been  restored  to  them.  They  have  had  trouble  in 
combining  its  action  with  that  of  the  others  ;  they  have  often  shown  so 
much  reluctance  in  using  it,  that  I  have  been  compelled  several  times,  to 
deprive  them  of  one,  and  even  of  two  of  their  senses,  to  induce  them  to 
exercise  the  power  of  vision.  Thus,  I  have  been  obliged  to  s<op  up  the 
ears  of  a  child,  who  was  guided  by  sounds,  or  by  the  impressions  he 
received  from  touch  ;  he  carried  his  hands  constantly  before  him,  as  if 
they  were  tentacula." 

Accident  first  led  Dupuytren  to  perform  the  operation  for  cataract 
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through  the  cornea ;  a  mode  described  by  Saunders  as  the  Anterior 
Operation,  but  more  generally  known  by  the  term  Keratonixis,  which 
consists  in  depressing  or  breaking  up  the  cataract  from  before  backward, 
after  perforating  the  transparent  cornea  with  the  needle. 

"  The  following  have  been  the  results  of  twenty-one  operations  of  this 
kind  performed  by  Dupuytren,  on  individuals  of  different  sexes  and 
temperaments,  presenting  cataracts  with  various  combinaiions,  and  such 
as  are  commonly  found  in  individuals  taken  at  random.  Of  twenty-one 
operations  to  which  Dr.  Marx  was  requested  by  M.  Dupuytren  to  attend, 
eleven  have  been  immediately  and  permanently  successful,  six  have 
terminated  successfully  at  the  end  of  a  month  ;  in  two,  nervous  symp- 
toms supervened  ;  five  have  been  affected  with  slight  ophthalmias  ;  in  two, 
an  inflammation  of  the  iris  appeared  ;  in  one,  an  inflammation  and  atrophy 
of  the  eye  ensued  ;  in  five,  the  remains  of  the  crystalline  membrane  have 
adhered  to  the  circumference  of  the  pupil ;  in  four,  a  second  and  even  a 
third  operation  have  been  performed.  One  patient  lost  his  eye  from 
inflammation,  in  another  the  faculty  of  sight  has  been  obstructed  by  the 
formation  of  an  opaque  cicatrix  before  the  pupil ;  finally,  two  others 
have  been  affected  with  amaurosis  independent  of  the  operation  and  of 
its  consequences,  which  has  prevented  the  cure. 

"  In  conclusion,  seventeen  individuals  out  of  twenty-one,  recovered 
their  sight,  that  is,  four-fifths,  plus  one,  of  the  patients  operated  on. 
This  result  does  not  differ  sensibly  from  that  obtained  by  M.  Dupuytren, 
by  puncturing  the  sclerotica." 

But  he  found  the  operation  by  Keratonixis  preferable  particularly  in 
children  affected  with  congenital  cataract,  in  whom  the  eyes  are  invaria- 
bly agitated  with  convulsive  movements,  or  with  continual  oscillation  of 
the  eyeballs.  In  these  cases  Keratonixis  is  adopted  very  generally,  if 
not  exclusively,  by  surgeons  of  experience. 

The  rules  laid  down  by  M.  Dupuytren  for  the  observance  of  the  sur- 
geon preparatory  to  performing  an  operation,  relative  to  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  prevailing  medical  affections,  as  well  as  the  general  state 
of  the  patient  and  the  nature  of  the  affections  that  may  be  concomitant 
with  the  cataract,  are  worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention.  Thus,  in 
our  climate  it  is  well  known  that  rheumatism  in  persons  past  the  middle 
age,  is  not  an  infrequent  attendant  with  cataract  and  other  affections  of 
the  eyes.  ^^  If  a  rheumatic  affection  exists  (concomitant  with  cataract), 
the  operation  may  cause  a  determination  of  it  to  the  head  ;  the  eye  and 
its  appendages  become  painful ;  and  a  severe  ophthalmia  often  shows 
itself.  It  matters  little  whether  this  effect  be  produced  by  rheumatism 
or  by  irritation,  it  is  never  prudent  to  operate  in  these  cases,  and  experi- 
ence has  shown  the  bad  symptoms  which  may  follow.  We  must  then 
treat  the  rheumatism  with  remedies,  and  if  we  decide  to  operate  while 
any  wandering  pains  exist,  a  blister  must  be  applied  to  some  part  remote 
from  the  head."  The  same  rules  are  of  course  applicable  to  other  com- 
plications with  cataract. 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  Dupuytren  for  an  observation  of  some  practi- 
cal importance  relative  to  the  operation  by  depression,  when  from  any 
cause  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  opaque  lens  to  reascend,  viz.  :  that  the 
danger  of  the  operation  is  diminished,  the  more  frequent  its  repetition  in 
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the  same  individual ;  and  in  support  of  this  opinion  he  cites  the  case  of 
a  patient,  in  whom  the  cataract  was  depressed  four  times  in  as  many 
months. 

*^  In  these  cases,  the  crystalline  lens  is  generally  soft  and  downy  on  its 
surface,  a  proof  of  the  action  exercised  u|K)n  it  by  the  absorbent  vessels  ; 
a  patient  recently  operated  upon  at  Hotel  Dieu  has  offered  an  instance 
of  this." 

*^  The  cr}'sta]Iine  lens,  which  is  retained  in  its  capsule  firmly  in  the 
healthy  or  transparent  state,  seems  more  susceptible  of  displacement 
when  its  transparency  is  lost.  Some  individuals  possess  even  the  power 
of  making  the  opaque  crystalline  lens  pass  at  pleasure  from  one  chamber 
of  the  eye  to  the  other.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  is  related  by 
Demours,  in  his  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye." 

^^  ^  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  opaque  crystalline  leos  pass  through  the 
pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  thence  returii  into  its  place.  Some 
patients  can  execute  at  pleasure  this  alternate  displacement.  Dr.  Tillard 
and  Surgeon  Bunsel  were  with  me,  July  3d,  1817,  where  we  saw  M. 
Gastel,  who  was  affected  with  ^taract,  cause  the  opaque  lens  to  pass 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  again  behind  the  iris.  M.  Gastel  is  a 
shoemaker,  thirty-one  years  old,  and  is  of  good  constitution.  The 
cataract  in  his  right  eye  commenced  when  be  was  six  years  old  ;  the 
opaque  crystalline  lens  gradually  descended  behind  the  iris,  about  the 
period  of  puberty.  It  was  invisible  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  and 
passed  into  the  disorganized  vitreous  humor.  When  nineteen  years  of 
age,  while  actively  engaged  in  military  service,  this  body  passed  before 
tte  iris.  The  continual  pain  of  the  patient  obliged  him  to  obtain  his 
discharge.  I  proposed  to  extract  it,  but  the  patient  desiring  to  avoid 
the  operation,  I  advised  him  to  drop  into  the  eye  a  little  of  a  watery 
solution  of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  to  dilate  the  pupil,  and  facilitate 
the  return  of  the  opaque  lens  behind  the  iris  ;  to  favor  this  return,  by 
reclining  for  twenty-four  hours  on  his  back,  and  even  during  this  time,  to 
lean  the  head  occasionally  towards  the  floor,  so  that  the  vertex  should  be 
lower  than  the  neck  ;  finally,  to  drop  in  a  few  drops  of  vinegar  as  soon 
as  the  lens  had  disappeared,  in  order  to  excite  an  artificial  inflammation, 
capable  of  causing  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  to  cease,  and  even  of  ren** 
dering  its  diameter  smaller  than  before  be  used  the. belladonna  ;  a  process 
which  I  have  found  useful  in  certain  cases.  This  was  done,  and  follow* 
ed  with  the  success  I  expected. 

^-  For  eight  and  a  half  years,  M.  Gastel  was  not  incommoded  with  this 
singular  accident,  which  has  occurred  again  for  two  years,  three  or  four 
times  a  month.  If  he  bends  the  head  quickly  and  carelessly,  the  lens 
passes  before  the  iris  ;  be  then  suffers,  and  is  incapable  of  occupation^ 
until  laying  on  the  ground,  the  chin  raised  and  the  vertex  downward,  he 
causes  it  to  re-enter  by  strongly  rubbing  the  globe  of  the  eye  with  the 
«pper  eyelid.     I  shall  probably  extract  it  some  day.' " 

In  the  removal  of  the  dislocated  lens  from  the  eye,  M.  Dupiinrtren,  in 
1819,  deviated  from  the  common  mode  of  operating,  but  for  what 
reasons  does  not  appear.  The  ease  however  is  a  curious  one,  and  as  it 
eoDclodes  the  article  on  cataraet,  we  beg  leave  to  transcribe  it. 

«<  A  soldier,  tbirty^fbur  years  old,  tntered  Hotel  Died  November  2d ; 
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the  anterior  chamber  of  his  left  eye  was  completely  filled  by  &  rouoded 
body  of  a  pearly  white  color,  and  formed  by  an  opaque  lens,  which  bad 
escaped  spontaneously  from  the  pupil,  apparently  at  the  time  when  the 
patient  forcibly  bent  his  head.  The  eye  was  red,  painful,  inflamed  and 
watery,  and  there  was  intense  headache.  Venesection,  a  bath  and  pur- 
gative arrested  these  symptoms,  and  M.  Dupuytren  performed  the  opera- 
tion two  days  afterward  as  follows. 

''  The  patient  laid  in  bed,  the  head  raised  by  pillows  ;  the  needle  was 
introduced  about  two  lines  from  the  union  of  the  transparent  cornea  with 
the  opaque  cornea  ;  the  operator  passed  it  through  the  posterior  chamber, 
penetrated  into  the  anterior,  hooked  the  crystalline  lens,  brought  it  into 
the  posterior  chamber,  at  the  base  of  which  he  held  it  depressed  for  some 
time ;  he  then  withdrew  his  needle.  The  patient  saw  the  hand  which 
restored  sight  to  him,  and  distinguished  the  persons  who  assisted  at  the 
operation.  The  sequel  of  this  case  was  fortunate.  The  patient  left  the 
hospital  six  days  after,  the  pupil  perfectly  clear,  seeing  very  well,  and  not 
feeling  the  least  pain.  M.  Dupuytren's  operation  in  this  case,  was  to 
introduce  the  needle  through  the  sclerotica,  into  the  posterior  chamber, 
proceed  into  the  anterior,  fix  the  crystalline  lens,  bring  it  into  the  pos- 
terior chamber,  and  then  depress  it  into  the  the  vitreous  body." 

Finally,  we  desire  to  make  our  acknowledgments  once  more  to  the 
translator  for  presenting  to  us  in  an  English  dress,  '^  the  ideas  of  M. 
Dupuytren  on  Cataract ; "  and  although  we  could  wish  that  some  of  the 
remarks  were  less  obscure,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  merit  of  originality,  combined  with  sound  general  principles 
and  extensive  experience. 

Boston,  Augusty  1835. 


PANCREATIC  SARCOMA. 

[Commanicated  for  the  Bofton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. J 

Mr4  Editor, — If,  in  your  judgment,  the  following  case  of  "  Pancreatic 
Sarcoma  "  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  a  place  in  your  valuable 
Journal,  you  will  oblige  a  subscriber  by  its  insertion.  Were  unfortu- 
ncUe  cases  oftener  published,  exhibiting  errors  in  theory,  and  mistakes  ia 
practice,  although  individual  pride  and  possibly  reputation  might  suffer,  yet 
It  is  believed  that  the  science  of  medicine  would  be  thereby  improved. 

Amos  Howard,  Esq.,  of  Jamaica,  Vt.,  aet.  63,  when  about  thirty  years 
of  age  discovered  a  small  indolent  tumor,  immediately  under  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  upon  the  right  side.  It  gradually,  but  slowly  increased  in  size, 
being  troublesome  only  by  its  bulk  and  weight,  except  once  or  twice  ^ 
within  the  last  few  years,  when  some  portion  assumed  the  inflammatory 
action  and  suppurated,  but  afterward  healed  as  kindly  as  any  other  part  of 
the  body,  without  afTe&ting  at  all  the  general  appearance  or  condition  of 
the  tumor. 

At  length  its  size  became  so  enormous  as  to  rest  upon  the  thorax,  as 
low  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  rib,  measuring  about  seven  inches  by  twelve, 
and  weighing,  after  its  removal,  nine  and  a  half  pounds.  The  skin,  at 
length,  from  the  long-continued  and  violent  distention,  ulcerated  and 
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sloughed  in  various  places,  giving  discharge  to  an  ichorous  offensive  mat- 
ter; and  in  spite  of  every  treatment  adopted,  the  ulcers  spread  and 
showed  no  disposition  to  heal.  The  general  heakh  suffered,  and  the 
removal  of  the  tumor  seemed  to  afford  the  only  chance  of  recovery. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1834,  Dr.  Twitchell,  of  Keene,  N.  H. 
with  necessary  assistants,  proceeded  to  the  operation,  which  was  per- 
formed with  his  usual  dexterity  and  skill.     It  was  found  involving  no 
very  important  parts.     Although  it  lay  immediately  on  the  large  vessels 
of  the  neck,  it  was  not  encysted,  and  required  careful  dissection  through- 
out the  whole  extent.     No  artery  of  much  magnitude  was  divided  ; 
several  required  the  ligature,  but  were  of  a  small  size,  and  were  mostly 
near  the  surface  of  the  tumor.    After  the  wound  was  dressed  and  the 
patient  conveyed  to  his  bed,  so  much  hemorrhage  occurred  from  the 
wound  as  to  render  it  necessary  twice,  in  succession,  to  remove  the  dress- 
ings, and  it  was  only  at  last  effectually  suppressed  by  pressure  applied  by 
the  fingers  of  an  assistant.     The  hemorrhage  seemed  to  be  rather  an 
oozing  from  a  large  surface,  than  traceable  to  particular  bleeding  vesselsi 
and  no  doubt  was  in  a  considerable  measure  venous.    The  attaching  sur- 
face was  of  an  oval  figure,  and  probably  about  seven  inches  by  five.    The 
operation  was  necessarily  tedious,  but  was  borne  with  greater  fortitude 
than  was  anticipated.    The  most  unfortunate  occurrence  was  the  division 
of  the  facial  nerve,  by  which  the  right  side  of  his  face  was  partially  par- 
alyzed, and  his  mouth  assumed  a  position  further  to  the  left  than  natural. 
There  were  other  tumors  of  a  small  size,  but  of  a  similar  character, 
immediately  under  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lai^e  one,  but  the  patient 
was  too  much  exhausted  to  bear  tiieir  removal  at  that  time. 

The  wound  healed  in  three  or  four  weeks,  without  any  special  occur 
rence,  and  he  expressed  himself  more  comfortable,  except  some  remain- 
ing debility,  than  he  had  been  for  several  months.     This  exemption, 
however,  from  pain  and  suffering,  was  of  short  duration.     On  the  12th 
of  January,  six  weeks  from  the  operation,  and  perhaps  three  from  the 
time  the  wound  was  cicatrized,  I  was  summoned  to   my  patient  on 
account  of  general  ill  health.     His  main  complaint  was  pain  in  the  lum- 
bar region,  with  general  distress  ;  his  tongue  foul  and  his  breath  foetid  ; 
a  copious  secretion  of  mucus  from  the  fauces,  and  a  slight  cough  ;  pulse 
weak  and  but  little  accelerated  ;  bowels  constipated.     A  cathartic,  with 
a  few  of  Dover's  powders,  afforded  considerable  relief;  but  the  abate- 
ment was  of  short  continuance.     The  pain  in  the  back  and  lower  limbs 
was  excessive,  and  could  only  be  controlled  by  opium  in  some  form  or 
other  ;  his  bowels  obstinately  costive  ;  stools,  when  procured,  dark  and 
extremely  foetid ;  tongue  heavily  loaded  with  a  brownish  coat ;  breath 
very  offensive ;  general  soreness  of  the  flesh,  and  chose  to  lie  wholly 
upon  the  back  ;  pulse  generally  soft  and  slow  ;  cough  scarcely  noticeable, 
and  respiration  long  and  free. 

The  small  tumors  before  spoken  of,  especially  one  on  the  left  clavicle, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  operation  was  not  larger  than  half  a  walnut,  in- 
creased rapidly  in  size,  were  somewhat  inflamed,  tender  to  the  touch  and 
slightly  painful.  There  was  an  evident  oedema  all  along  upon  the  sternum 
and  ribs  of  the  left  side,  and  the  whole  extent  tender  upon  pressure. 
Cathartic,  alkaline  and  alterative  medicine,  in  various  combination 
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with  cupping  and  blistering  upon  the  loins,  were  tried  with  but  little  alle- 
viation to  bis  sufierings.  Also  cicuta,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  &c.  of 
the  narcotic  tribe^  but  with  no  essential  relief.  Nothing  but  opium  or 
morphine,  in  increased  doses,  would  appease  his  moans,  or  render  exist- 
ence tolerable.  When  interrogated  in  relation  to  the  locality  of  his  dis- 
tress, the  reply  was  invariably,  "  In  my  back  and  all  over  me."  No 
particular  vertebrs  were  specially  tender  upon  pressui-e,  nor  did  blistering 
or  other  irritation  afford  any  relief.  During  the  last  ten  days  of  bis 
existence,  the  cough  was  more  urgent,  but  was  not  considered  by  any 
medical  friend,  though  many  saw  him,  as  a  prominent  symptom.  Expec- 
toration very  easy,  and  consisting  of  common  mucus  ;  be  even  laid 
with  his  head  low,  and  his  respiration  was  uncommonly  long  and  free. 
His  urine  deposited  a  copious  pink-colored  sediment  from  the  beginning  ; 
perspiration  by  turns  excessive,  but  no  regular  hectic  paroxysms  were 
noticeable.  The  surface  of  the  body  was  generally  cooler  than  natural, 
and  required  artificial  heat  and  friction  to  make  him  comfortable.  With 
these  symptoms,  slighdy  varied  from  day  to  day,  he  rapidly  emaciated, 
and  sunk  under  his  accumulated  sufferings,  February  23d,  about  six 
weeks  from  the  attack,  and  twelve  from  the  operation. 

ExaminaHanj  24  hours  after  deaUi. — The  tumor  upon  the  left  clavicle 
was  first  removed.  It  was  apparently  of  the  same  structure  of  the 
larger  one.  It  occupied  or  covered  more  than  half  the  length  of  that 
bone,  to  which  it  was  closely  attached,  adhering  firmly  to  the  periosteum. 
On  cutting  into  its  substance  and  scraping  it  with  the  back  of  the  scalpel, 
the  instrument  was  evidendy  besmeared  with  pus,  although  no  particular 
ulcer  or  cavity  of  matter  existed.  Its  weight,  probably,  was  two  or 
three  ounces,  and  which  at  the  time  of  the  operation  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded as  many  drachms.  On  raising  the  sternum,  the  first  deviation 
from  healthy  appearance  discoverable  was  hydrothorax  ;  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  ounces  of  serum  were  removed,  some  from  both  sides,  but  prin- 
cipally from  the  left.  On  examining  the  lungs,  they  were  found  to  con- 
tarn  several  tumors,  and  some  of  considerable  magnitude.  One,  of  the 
size  of  a  goose  egg,  and  of  a  similar  form,  occupied  the  superior  portion 
of  the  left  lung,  and  weighed  at  least  six  or  eight  ounces ;  others,  of 
smaller  dimensions,  were  scattered  through  both  lobes — ^}'et  not  so 
numerous  nor  so  small  as  is  often  found  in  tubercular  cases.  They  ap- 
peared to  possess  the  same  pancreatic  structure  which  distinguished  the 
large  one,  first  operated  upon,  and  were  also  semi-purulent  throughout, 
like  the  one  described  upon  the  clavicle — containing  no  vomica  or 
abscess,  but  the  matter  diffused  through  their  substance,  like  being  con* 
tained  in  vessels.     The  thoracic  viscera  in  other  respects  natural. 

The  abdominal  department  was  examined  with  care,  but  no  variations 
from  healthy  structure  were  detected. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  spinal  column  was  not  dissected. 

W.  R.  Rannet,  M-D, 

W.  Totmshend,  Ft.  Juhiy  1835. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  A  LECTURE  ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  EYE .• 

BT  CHAiaES   SMITH,  M.D. 
[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  physiology  of  the  eye  has  been  handed  down  from  one  to  an- 
other, like  the  history  of  Europe  or  America,  without  even  a  conflicting 
opinion  of  the  correctness  of  the  theory.  If  this  had  been  the  compara- 
tive march  of  the  science  of  Anatomy,  we  should  not  have  learned  yet 
that  the  blood  flows  in  the  arteries,  or  that  the  heat  of  the  body  is  gen- 
erated in  the  lungs. 

I  will  admit,  however,  that  there  are  difierent  opinions  or  representa- 
tions of  the  refractive  bodies,  in  the  passage  of  the  rays  from  the  lens  to 
the  retina  ;  as,  for  instance — one  author  will  represent  two  cones  of  rays, 
and  another  six  or  eight,  as  if  it  were  necessary  for  every  point  of  an 
image  to  have  an  appropriate  pencil  of  rays  ;  and  all  agreeing  that  the 
rays  are  collected  into  foci  upon  the  retina,  and  also  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  image  to  be  inverted  upon  the  retina,  in  order  to  give  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  external  scene. 

For  the  present  purpose  I  will  give  a  brief  view,  from  our  most  ap- 
proved authors,  of  the  refractive  bodies  of  the  eye,  and  then  proceed  to 
my  demonstration,  with  the  anticipation  of  its  being  (as  to  its  correct- 
ness) admitted. 

1.  The  superior  density  of  the  cornea  and  the  sphericity  of  its  surface, 
are  considered  sufficient  to  converge  the  rays  towards  the  retina. 

2.  The  aqueous  humor  is  to  diminish  the  convergence  of  the  rays — 
at  least  this  is  the  opinion  of  some  authors. 

3.  The  crystalline  lens  causes  the  rays  to  form  a  focus  upon  the  re- 
tina, and 

4.  The  vitreous  body  serves  to  converge  the  rays  a  little. 

The  above  is  an  abstract  view  of  the  prevailing  notions,  to  which  I 
will  add 

First.  The  cornea  serves  to  increase  the  amount  of  light,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  refractive  power,  which  operates  only  on  those  rays  that  fall 
obliquely  on  its  surface  ;  but  those  that  pass  thrqugh  the  cornea  in  a  per- 
pendicular line  are  not  bent  at  their  insertion  or  emergence.  Its  power  of 
refraction,  then,  is  only  equal  to  a  plane  surface  ;  but  that  of  increasing 
light  is  by  the  convergence  of  the  rays  in  their  passage  through  the  cor- 
nea, after  which  they  form  a  beam  of  light,  a  part  of  which  passes 
through  the  pupil,  and  the  remainder  is  reflected  or  absorbed  by  the  iris. 

Second.  The  aqueous  humor  we  allow  is  of  inferior  density  com- 
pared with  the  cornea  and  lens,  and  is  superior  to  the  atmosphere  ;  conse- 
quently the  rays  are  refracted,  or  would  be  in  proportion  to  its  density, 
should  their  direction  be  oblique  to  its  surface.  The  rays  having  formed 
a  beam  of  light  at  their  emergence  from  the  cornea,  they  are  suffered  to 
pass  through  the  aqueous  humor  without  any  modification. 

Third.  It  appears  that  the  crystalline  lens  is  the  only  refractive  body 
of  the  eye,  that  has  the  power  of  bringing  the  rays  to  a  focus.  *   By  this 


*  Deliwnd  befora  tba  Lycaun  at  Le  B«y,  N.  Y.  July,  1835. 
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body,  then,  the  rays  are  collected  into  foci  at  the  distance  of  from  one 
to  two  and  a  half  lines  from  the  retina,  in  the  vitreous  body,  at  which 
point  they  cross  and  diverge  so  as  to  be  impinged  upon  the  retina.  At 
least  when  an  object  is  held  up  before  an  eye,  from  which  the  opaque 
coats  are  removed  at  the  posterior  part,  and  their  place  occupied  by  a 
piece  of  oiled  paper,  and  allowing  the  rays  of  light  to  pass  on  all  sides 
of  the  object,  there  appears  to  be  an  imperfect  shadow  upon  the  paper, 
and  it  is  inverted  ;  but  it  does  not  prove  that  the  image  is  impinged  upon 
the  retina,  and  indeed  I  think  it  cannot  be,  because  the  light  is  neces* 
sarily  absorbed  by  the  choroid  coat.  Now,  if  the  rays  did  not  form  a 
focus  prior  to  being  impinged,  the  image  would  appear  erect  upon  the 
retina,  as  it  does  in  nature,  for  the  reason  that  the  cornea  and  the  aque- 
ous and  vitreous  bodies  have  not  the  power  of  inverting  the  image  upon 
the  retina.  The  crystalline  lens  may  be  extracted,  depressed  or  absorb- 
ed, and  yet  there  is  perfect  vision.  If  it  is  necessary  for  the  image  to  be 
painted  upon  the  retma  and  inverted,  by  the  refractive  power  of  the  lens. 
It  would  in  the  absence  of  this  body  appear  inverted  to  the  sensoriam, 
and  its  shadow  upon  the  retina  would  appear  erect,  as  it  does  in  nature— 
i.  e.  if  it  were  necessary  for  the  image  to  be  inverted  upon  the  retina,  to 
make  it  appear  erect  to  the  sensorium,  the  absence  of  the  lens  would 
show  the  shadow  erect  upon  the  retina,  and  inverted  to  the  sensorium. 

Fourth'.  The  vitreous  humor  having  but  little  refractive  power,  b 
probably  placed  in  the  eye  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  figure  to  ibe 
globe,  and  extending  the  focal  distance  required  by  the  crystalline  lens  to 
cross  the  rays  before  they  reach  the  retina.  At  the  focal  point  there  is 
more  light  than  in  the  converging  or  diverging  cones,  which  this  camera 
obscura  seems  to  require  for  its  clear  perception  of  objects. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  cornea  forms  a  beam  of  light  at  the  emergeoce 
of  the  rays  from  that  coat,  and  is  suffered  to  pass  through  the  aqueous 
humor  in  a  straight  line  f  Does  not  the  crystalline  lens  bring  the  rays  to 
a  focus  before  they  reach  the  retina  ;  and  is  it  not  immaterial  whether  this 
body  exists  or  not,  or  whether  the  image  or  shadow  appears  erect  or  in- 
verted upon  the  retina,  for  distinct  perception  ?  I  think  the  answer  must 
be  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  there  need  not  remain  a  doubt  as  to  the 
transportation  of  the  image  from  the  retina  to  the  sensorium ;  because 
this  estimation  of  the  refractive  bodies  (if  it  be  correct)  roost  certainly 
proves  that  the  object  is  seen  externally  as  it  exists  in  nature,  and  that 
the  image  is  not  necessarily  impinged  upon  the  retina,  but  is  conveyed 
to  the  sensorium  through  the  optic  nerve,  as  the  concussion  of  the  atmos- 
phere upon  the  tympanum  (causing  vibration),  is  transported  through  the 
auditory  to  the  same  seat. 


BLISTERS,  IRRITABLE,  ULCERATED. 

[Commanicated  for  the  Botton  Medfml  and  Surgical  Joomal.] 

The  publication  of  extraordinary  medical  facts  and  cases  is  valuable, 
and  worthy  of  a  pfoce  in  a  medical  journal ;  but  it  is  the  every-day  dis- 
ease, and  the  accidents  connected  with  daily  practice,  which  hazard 
more  of  health  and  of  life  than  the  cholera  or  yellow  fever. 
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lo  a  practice  of  twenty-five  years,  I  have  seldom  seen  prescriptions 
more  completely  useless,  and  many  times  burtful,  than  in  treating  irrita- 
ble or  ulcerated  blisters.  Patients  of  all  ages  are  obnoxious  to  the  first, 
the  irritable  state,  occasionally  to  tbe  second,  the  ulcerated  by  no  means 
necessarily  following.  The  ulcerated  state  most  usually  occurs  in  small 
children,  and  when  the  blister  has  been  applied  to  the  throat,  chest,  or 
abdomen  ;  and  here  they  sometimes  prove  fatal,  either  by  terminating  in 
gangrene,  or  exhausting  the  little  patient  by  long*continued  and  excessive 
purulent  discbarge.  The  state  of  irritation,  though  very  tedious  and 
painful,  mocking  the  every  efibrt  of  physicians  and  nurses  to  allay  it,  in 
adults  seldom  or  never  proves  fatal,  but  in  small  children  it  may. 

Some  may  deem  this  subject  of  too  little  importance  to  occupy  the 
pages  of  a  medical  journal.  Dr.  Channing  thought  otherwise.  See  N. 
£.  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  1826,  vol.  15,  page  235.  The 
doctor  there  reports  two  cases,  one  of  which  proved  fatal. 

So  fearful  am  I  of  the  evil  effects  of  blistering  little  children  under 
six  or  seven  years  of  age,  that  I  seldom  resort  to  it  in  any  case.  The 
younger,  the  more  hazardous.  The  various  modes  suggested  by  others 
to  avoid  the  evil  have  often  failed.  The  removing  the  plaister  in  the 
course  of  one  or  two  hours,  and  sometimes  less,  I  consider  no  security 
against  its  dreaded  effects  ;  and  in  the  various  kinds  of  dressings,  I  fiud  no 
antidote. 

I  have  never  fully  tested  the  virtues  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  advised  in 
ulcers,  &c.  by  Higginbottom  ;  and  in  the  ulcerated  state,  with  little 
children  who  almost  have  fits  at  the  sight  of  a  doctor  under  such  circum- 
stances, I  apprehend  there  might  be  difficulty,  if  not  danger,  in  its  appli- 
cation, from  their  restlessness  and  fears. 

My  object  is  to  solicit  information,  and  I  hope  the  subject  may  be 
thought  worthy  of  some  of  your  correspondents'  attention.  What  is  tbe 
best  means  to  prevent  a  blister  becoming  irritable  }  What  will  best  re- 
lieve it  when  irritable  ?  When  in  little  children  the  blister  becomes 
.ulcerated,  not  disposed  to  heal,  discharging  much  purulent  matter,  what 
is  then  to  be  done  ?  what  with  safety  will  suppress  the  discharge  and 
heal  the  ulcer  ? 

Calvin  Jewett,  M.D. 

St.  Johnsbury^  F^  August^  1835. 


PHARMACEUTICAI.  USE  OF  ALCOHOL. 
p&oM  DR.  Allen's  sssat  on  narcotic  substances. 

The  use  of  alcoholic  dilutions  as  pharmaceutical  agents  is  essentially 
different  from  their  use  on  account  of  their  own  specific  and  inherent 
medicinal  qualities.  Properly  used  as  solvents  of  some  medicinal  substan- 
ces, as  camphor,  opium,  &c.  they  are  convenient,  and  void  of  very  ma- 
terial pernicious  consequences.  In  these  instances  they  are  simply  to  be 
regarded  as  vehicles,  and  have  no  more  claims  to  the  title  of  medicine 
than  the  apple  sauce  or  molasses  in  which  a  portion  of  calomel  may  bap- 
pen  to  be  administered. 
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The  use  of  these  articles  even  in  this  way  requires  certain  fixed  and 
definite  rules.  Dr.  Rush  interdicted  the  use  of  ardent  spirit  in  bitters, 
and  in  all  cases  when  used  as  a  solvent  restricted  its  employment  to 
those  cases  which  in  consequence  of  the  activity  of  the  medicine,  requir- 
ed to  be  given  in  drops  or  minimum  doses.  Thus  used,  the  effect  of 
the  alcohol  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  quantity,  is  so  imper- 
ceptible that  no  essential  evil  can  possibly  result,  although  it  may  vary 
only  in  degree  from  that  of  a  larger  portion. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  diluted  alcohol  as  a  solvent  has  in  many  in- 
stances needlessly  and  disadvantagedusly  been  introduced  into  our  best 
systems  of  Pharmacy.  Some  articles  of  medicine  can  just  as  well  be 
prepared  for  use  without  the  alcoholic  liquid,  and  others  are  rendered 
less  efficacious  and  convenient  by  their  combination  with  alcohol.  For 
instance,  guaiacum  as  a  general  rule,  by  solution  in  alcohol,  or  ardent 
spirit,  is  not  only  rendered  less  pleasant  to  be  taken,  but  less  efficacious. 
Iodine,  too,  which  is  usually  administered  in  an  alcoholic  solution  diluted 
with  water,  is  more  appropriately  given  when  dissolved  in  alkali,  which  is 
its  proper  solvent,  than  in  akohol.  When  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  taken 
diluted  with  water,  as  it  is  usually,  considerable  of  the  medicine  is  lost 
by  precipitation.  The  same  objection  may  be  made  to  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  guaiacumi  ;  but  what  constitutes  a  greater  evil  in  this  instance, 
is  the  burning  or  pungent  taste  of  the  solution,  and  its  being  rendered 
more  heating  to  the  system,  and  hence  rendered  pernicious  in  those 
cases  where  it  might  have  been  otherwise  used  advantageously.  Upon 
this  subject.  Dr.  Cullen  long  since  observed,  ''  Several  physicians  have 
apprehended  mischief  from  the  use  of  guaiacum  in  a  spirituous  tincture, 
and  I  am  certain  that  it  sometimes  happens.  It  is  therefore  that,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  very  respectable  Berger  of  Copenhagen,  I  avoid  the  spiritu- 
ous tincture  of  guaiacum,  and  employ  almost  only  the  diffusion  of  it  io 
water."  This  medicinal  agent  is  much  more  pleasantly  taken  when  re- 
duced to  a  powder  in  combination  with  loaf  sugar  and  cassia-buds  or 
cinnamon,  and  diflTnsed  in  cold  water^  than  in  any  alcoholic  solution,  and 
its  efficacy  in  all  cases  equal,  if  not  superior,  without  so  many  inconve- 
niences as  the  solution.  Many  other  instances  might  be  adduced  in 
which  the  narcotic  alcohol  is  inappropriately  used  as  a  pharmaceutic 
agent,  and  in  some  instances,  even  in  direct  violation  of  some  of  the 
most  obvious  and  acknowledged  rules  of  Pharmacy. 

It  is  often  asked,  if  alcohol  be  dispensed  with,  how  shall  physicians  and 
apothecaries  prepare  for  use  the  resins  and  gum  resins  i  To  which  it 
may  replied  that  the  alkalies  are  the  best  solvents  for  these  articles.  The 
liquor  potassa  will  dissolve  any  resin  that  alcohol  will,  and  when  properly 
diluted  is  medicinal  itself.  It  is  alterative,  deobstruent  and  antacid,  and 
has  long  been  successfully  used  in  dyspepsia  and  scrofula.  The  old 
elixir proprictalis  is  certainly  more  efficient  in  most  instances,  made  with 
diluted  liquor  potasss,  than  with  diluted  alcohol.  The  effect  of  potas' 
see  upon  the  stomach,  administered  in  such  quantity  as  is  requisite  with 
this  medicine,  is  salutary,  while  that  of  alcohol  is  to  impair  its  functions. 

Let  the  experiment  be  fairly  made  by  any  well-informed  and  intellt- 

EDt  practitioner,  who  is  bound  to  no  school  nor  tcedded  to  any  svstem 
t  tnUh^  and  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  asserting  the  advantage  will  be 
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found  greatly  on  the  side  of  an  absolute  and  entire  rejection  of  all  the 
intoxicating  liquors  as  ordinary  medicinal  agents.  In  the  absence  of  bet- 
ter articles  they  may  indeed  temporarily  seem  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
something  better,  on  the  same  principle  that  some  persons  to  prevent 
starvation  have  eaten  the  flesh  of  dogs,  cats,  &c.,  but  such  a  case  will 
rarely  occur  in  our  country. 

This  question  is  most  satisfactorily  settled  by  using  alcoholic  solutions 
for  a  series  of  years  in  the  numerous  diseases  in  which  they  may,  at 
times,  appear  to  be  indicated  ;  and  then  for  a  series  of  years  to  try 
other  agents  in  the  same  pathological  states  of  the  system.  This  course 
will  be  fair,  and  the  result  in  all  cases  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  in  favor 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  spirituous  medicines.  All  active 
remedies  are  useless  and  worse  than  useless  which  cannot  be  shown  to 
accomplish  some  useful  purpose. 
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INFANTILE   REMTTENT    FEVER. 

Dr.  Alexander,  an  eminent  physician  of  Manchester,  Eng.  has  recently 
called  the  attention  of  practitioners  to  the  consideration  of  a  hitherto  neg- 
lected subject — infantile  remittent  fever.  He  complains,  and  very  justly,  ' 
that  the  diseases  of  childhood  have  had  a  sort  of  indiscriminate  treatment, 
without  that  special  regard  to  the  true  nature  of  their  maladies,  which  the 
great  mortality  that  marks  the  progress  of  infantile  years,  would  obviously 
seem  to  demand.  The  same  remark  might  doubtless  be  made  with  pro- 
priety in  relation  to  the  general  mode  of  treating  the  diseases  of  infancy 
m  this  country.  With  no  class  of  patients  is  it  so  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  precise  character  of  their  complaints  ;  and  certainly  it  will  be  admit- 
ted that  to  this,  in  some  measure,  is  to  be  imputed  the  melancholy  losa  of 
such  numbers  of  promising  children  as  are  annually  swelling  the  bills  of 
mortality.  But  though  infantile  pathology  is  thus  beset  with  difficulties, 
a  conscientious  practitioner  will  not  on  that  account  labor  with  less  ear- 
nestness to  understand  the  nature  of  those  secret  agents  which  so  early 
and  so  frequently  sever  the  silken  thread  of  life.  Without  an  accurate 
and  definite  knowledge  of  infantile  pathology,  how  is  it  possible  to  pre- 
scribe medicines  judiciously  ?  Yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  be 
in  such  haste,  that  little  or  no  good  is  derived  from  the  slight  examina- 
tion the  physician  makes  of  indisposed  infants.  A  few  simples  of  the 
materia  medica,  which  are  commonly  admitted  to  be  incapable  of  doing 
harm,  and  too  oilen  found  to  do  no  good,  are  sometimes  alone  resorted  to, 
and  the  little  sufferer  actually  dies  a  martyr  to  neglect. 

Dr.  Alexander  avers  that  the  remittent  fever  of  childhood  has  received 
such  a  variety  of  names,  that  this  circumstance,  of  itself,  is  sufficient  to 
lead  to  serious  errors  in  practice.  Atrophia  infantilis,  marasmus,  infantile 
fever,  tabes  mesenterica,  infantile  hectic,  besides  several  other  popular 
terms,  really  all  mean  the  same  thing. 

The  disease,  says  this  able  gentleman,  presents  three  distinct  periods, 
during  which  there  are  certain  symptoms,  requiring  the  institution  of  a 
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corresponding  treatment.  In  the  first  stage  the  child  is  languid,  listless 
and  drowsj,  with  a  changeable  countenance,  a  varying  appetite,  thirst, 
and  irregular  bowels.  At  certain  times  of  the  day  it  is  more  indisposed 
than  at  others.  The  remissions  are  such  as  to  misguide  and  blind  the 
physician  to  the  danger.  With  the  exception  of  the  abdomen,  the  body 
emaciates,  the  pulse  is  quick,  and  a  convulsion  is  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence. If  the  disease  is  not  arrested,  the  second  stage  presents  the  fol- 
lowing peculiarities: — Emaciation  becomes  very  considerable,  the  strength 
is  reduced,  the  thirst  increased,  the  mind  confused,  and  the  child  picks 
the  nostrils,  fingers  or  lips,  and  appears  confused  and  oppressed  during 
the  evening  exacerbations.  Food  is  badly  digested,  if  taken  at  all,  and 
the  bowels  are  tumid  and  sometimes  painful  to  the  touch.  In  the  day  the 
skin  is  hot,  hard  and  dry,  the  pulse  being  nearly  110,  and  not  unfrequently 
much  higher.  Next,  the  abdomen  becomes  tympanitic,  and  stupor  comes 
on,  or  delirium,  the  almost  certain  precursor  of  death. 

These  are  among  the  evidences  of  remittent  fever,  but  the  genuine 
cause  remains  a  mooted  point  with  profe.<<sed  writers  on  pathology. .  In- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  ulcerative  patches 
of  the  ileum,  chronic  enlargement  and  subsequent  ulcerations  of  the  me- 
senteric glands,  &c.  are  among  the  frequent  accompaniments  of  the  fever, 
but  no  satisfactory  cause  has  been  assigned,  and  therefore  the  opportunity 
presents  itself  to  the  benevolent  of  improving  the  mode  of  managing  this 
disease. 

Communications  on  this  subject,  which  has  been  suggested  to  ourselves 
by  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Alexander's  remarks,  would  bo  exceedingly  prized, 
particularly  as  the  season  is  advancing  when  febrile  affections  are  parti- 
cularly manifested  among  children  in  the  Northern  States. 


HEALTH    OF   BOSTON. 

Having  regretted,  in  common  with  our  fellow  citizens,  that  an  impression 
should  have  been  made  abroad  that  this  city  was  particularly  unhealthy, 
we  are  happy  in  announcing  that  the  town  has  never  been  more  completely 
free  from  fevers,  than  at  the  present  time.  There  has  not  been  a  preva- 
lence, to  our  knowledge,  of  any  one  disease,  for  nearly  a  year.  The 
weekly  bills  of  mortality,  made  out  carefully  at  the  Heahh  Office,  are  the 
best  evidence  of  the  facts.  Knowing  from  personal  observation  the  actual 
state  of  the  public  health,  and  fully  believing  there  is  not  a  city  in  Amer- 
ica, where  such  a  multitude  of  people  are  closely  congregated,  more 
highly  favored  in  respect  to  immunity  from  disease,  we  feel  a  satisfaction 
and  boldness  in  repeating  that  Boston  is  in  excellent  health. 


London  University  Medical  School. — Lord  Brougham,  on  a  public  occa- 
sion, recently  pronounced  this  a  flourishing  institution.  His  words  were, 
that  '^  it  was  unquestionably  the  most  flourishing  and  best  attended  in  this 
country  "  (England).  It  will  be  well  for  young  Americans  who  are  on 
the  qw  vive  for  being  finished  professionally,  in  Europe,  to  keep  in  mind 
the  declaration  of  his  lordship — a  man  eminently  qualified  to  estimate  the 
proper  value  of  anything.  Still,  we  are  altogether  opposed  to  the  migra- 
tory manner  of  studying  medicine  and  surgery  which  has  so  long  been 
fashionable  in  the  United  States.  Physicians  cannot  be  better  educated 
abroad  than  at  home,  provided  they  pay  half  the  attention  to  their  studies 
here,  that  they  generally  bestow  on  trifles  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
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VaceinaHon  in  Paris. — The  Majors  of  Paris  have  urged  the  inhabitants  of 
their  districts  to  cause  their  children  to  be  vaccinated,  as  during  the  pre- 
sent season  of  hot  weather,  ^ays  the  London  Morning  Herald,  of  July 
11th,  the  smallpox  is  much  more  violent.  The  operation  is  performed, 
gratuitously,  in  various  quarters  of  Paris,  at  the  public  expense,  as  it 
is  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 


Dupuyiren^s  Legacy. — The  Moniteur,  of  recent  dnte,  contains  a  Royal 
Ordonnance,  authorising  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Paris  to  accept  the 
legacy  of  200,000  francs  bequeathed  to  the  institution  by  the  late  Baron 
Dupuytren,  dated  October  Slst,  1834,  and  to  apply  it  in  founding  a  lec- 
tureship on  internal  and  external  pathological  anatomy. 


Hellehorus  JVtg'er  in  Intermittent  Fever. — ^Dr.  Berndt  remarks,  in  his 
Klinische  Meittheilungen^  that  in  the  treatment  of  quartan  agues  he  seldom 
employs  the  bark  or  its  preparations,  but  relies  chiefly  on  the  black  helle- 
bore in  large  doses,  as  recommended  by  Hildanus.  He  obtained  the  best 
effects  from  it  when  administered  in  the  following  formula : 
R.  Extract.  Hellebor. 

Ammon.  Muriat.  aa  3ii. 
Extract,  absynth.         3i. 
Aqua  menth.  pip.         3  ■• 
Of  this  mixture  a  table-spoonful  was  administered  every  two  hours. 
Twelve  cases  out  of  thirteen  were  cured  by  this  method,  and  it  was  only 
found  necessary  in  the  thirteenth,  to  call  in  the  agency  of  the   bark. — 
Hecker^s  Wissenschajllichen  Annakn  der  gesamnU.  Heilkunde, 


JVttx  Vomica  in  spasmodic  Asthma. — A  case  is  reported  in  Kauch's 
Gesti  und  kritik  der  medec.  chirurg.  Zeitschriftenj  of  a  young  man,  aged 
twenty  years,  who  after  having  employed  all  the  most  efficacious  reme- 
dies for  spasmodic  asthma  without  success,  was  effectually  relieved  by 
the  continued  use  of  nux  vomica.  The  habitual  difficulty  of  respiration 
subsided,  and  the  paroxysms  of  asthma  disappeared  and  did  not  return. — 
Strohmayer  Medecinisch.  Prak.  Darstellung. 


Cure  of  Jaundice. — Frere  Le  Ome  used  to  cure  jaundice  by  giving  a 
drachm  of  dried  and  powdered  walnut  leaves,  infused  in  a  glass  of  white 
wine  every  morning  fasting.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  doses  were  for  the 
most  part  sufficient  to  annihilate  the  disorder. — JV*.  A.  Arch. 

To  CoRRESPOjiDKrvTs. — The  Communications  of  Dr.  Osgood  on  the  Yellow 
Fever  of  Havana,  of  Dr.  Williams  on  Poisoning,  and  of  Dr.  Reed  on  the  Ohio 
Medical  College,  are  on  file  for  publication.  We  have  also  received  Dr.  Parsons's 
Prize  Dissertation  on  Cancer,  which  will  require  a  double  number  of  the  Journal, 
and  of  which  further  notice  will  be  given  previous  to  publication. 

Died— In  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Dr.  Richard  Stevens,  aged  44.-— In  Bedford,  Pa.  Dr* 
William  Watson. 

Whole  namber  ofdeathi  in  Boston  for  the  week  ending  Angnet  15, 46.    Malei,  S6— Females,  SO. 

Of  typhous  fever,  I— old  age,  1— hives,  l—infantJIe,  ♦— dysentery,  4— throat  distemper,  1— mea 
ales,  3— dropsy  on  the  brain,  1— dropsy,  1— disease  of  the  spine,  1— complicated  disease,  1— bilioaa 
fever,  1— dlarrhcaa,  1— scarlet  fever,  3— rickets,  I— hooping  cough,  9— inflammation  of  the  bowels,  3— 
accidental,  S^fever,  1— drinking  cold  water,  1— liver  complaint;  1— lung  fever,  1— palsy,— teething, 
l—wonna,  1— dlsaaaeor  the  heart,  1— cona umption,  3— ctaolen  Inftintum,  1.    Stillborn,  3. 
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MEDICAL    INSTRUCTION. 

Tub  Bubaeriben  are  aasoclated  for  the  purpoM  of  giviag  a  complete  course  of  Hbdical  InnmvottoUf 
and  will  receive  papiU  on  the  following  terms : 

The  pupils  will  be  admitted  to  the  pntelice  of  the  Hasaachvsetts  General  Boapital,  and  will  reeelve 
Clinical  Lectures  on  the  caies  which  they  witness  there. 

Instruction,  by  examination  or  lectures,  will  be  given  in  the  intervals  of  the  Public  Lectures  of  the 
University. 

On  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and  en  Chemisfciy         By  Da.  CHAitaiHs. 
On  Physiology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  and  Materia  Medica  -       -       -        By  Da.  Wabs. 

On  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery       ........By  Da.  Orit. 

On  Anatomy,  Human  and  Comparative       ........By  Da.  Lawis. 

For  the  greater  accommodation  of  the  Class,  a  room  is  provided  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  Instmct- 
ers,  having  in  it  a  large  library,  and  furnished  with  lights  and  fuel,  without  charge  to  the  studettla. 

The  Fees  will  be,  for  one  year,  $100.    Six  months,  $50.    Three  months,  $95. 

The  Fees  are  to  be  paid  in  advance.  No  credit  will  be  given,  except  on  sufficient  security  of  some 
parson  in  Boston,  nor  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months. 

Applications  are  to  be  made  to  Da.  Walteb  CHAirnirra,  Tremont  Street,  opposite  the  Tremont 
House,  Boston.  6m.  WALTER  CHANNINO, 

JOHN  WARE, 

Boston,  JiprU  1, 1835.  GEORGE  W.  OTIS,  Ja. 

WINSLOW  LEWIS,  Jn 

DR.  BaXTON»S  PATENT  PAPILLARY  SHIELD,  OR  PROTECTOR,  FOR  LADIES*  SORE 
NIPPLES. — This  new  and  useful  instrument  guards  the  nipple  from  all  external  pressure,  and  allows 
the  milk  to  be  drawn  away  by  the  child  with  perfect  ease  and  freedom.  It  consists  of  a  circular 
stock  of  wood,  ivory,  or  other  suitable  material :  the  lower  pert  of  which  is  about  two  Inches  in  di- 
ameter^  and  forms  an  exterior  rim  of  about  one  third  of  an  inch  around  the  superior  part  of  the  stock, 
which  IS  also  circular,  and  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  and  about  an  inch  deep.  A  circu- 
lar chamber  of  about  one  inch  in  diameter  is  perforated  through  the  lower  centre  of  the  stock.  This 
chamber  receives  the  nipple,  when  the  lower  surface  of  the  stock,  which  is  rendered  slightly  con- 
cave, is  applied  to  the  breast.  By  a  metallic  plate  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  stock,  is  fixed  a  t^ 
covered  with  gum  elastic,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  child's  mouth.  In  the  side  of  the  instru- 
ment is  a  small  aperture  communicating  with  the  chamber,  closed  on  the  outside  by  a  spring  key,  the 
use  of  which  is  to  supply  the  chamber  with  atmospheric  air,  when  necessary  *,  air  being  the  only 
pressure  required  to  expel  the  milk  through  the  excretory  ducu  of  the  lacteal  glands  or  vessels  of  the 
nipple. 

In  using  the  above  instrument  it  is  necessary  that  Its  chamber  should  be  large,  moderate,  or 
small,  according  to  the  size  of  the  ntpple^therefore  the  purchaser  should  ask  for  a  proper  sized  one 
— as  a  perfect  operation  depends  upon  this  precaution. 

ft^Sold  wholesale  and  retail  in  Boston,  by  William  Wabd,  No's  26  and  97  India  street,  and 
PEIRSON  &  ROWLAND,  Apothecaries*  Hall,  18d  Washington  street,  and  Apothecaries  generally. 

PHILOSOPHICAL    APPARATUS. 
JOSEPH  BROWN,  of  the  late  firm  of  BROWN  fc  PEIRCE,  87  Washington  Street,  up  sUirs,  BMnu- 
factures  and  keeps  constantly  for  sale,  a  large  variety  of  apparatus,  illustrative  or  the  different  d«- 

Sirtments  of  science,  as  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  Electricity,  Galvanism,  Magnetism  ; 
ptics  or  Models  of  the  Eye,  and  Acoustics  or  >lodels  of  the  Ear,  two  beantifbl  pieces  of  apparatus 
(devised  by  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  M.D.),  of  great  worth  to  the  medical  student  and  anatomical  lecturer. 
All  the  above  articles  are  manufactured  of  the  best  of  materials,  and  in  a  thorough  manner. 
Models  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Medical  Journal. 
Boston^  May  6,  1835.  3t. 

MEDICAL    AND   SURGICAL    EDUCATION. 

Thb  subscriber  continues  to  receive  medical  pupils  at  the  United  States  Marine  Hoepital,  ChelBea, 
and  to  offer  ihem  the  following  advantages. 

The  institution  at  present  contains  seventy  beds:  all  of  which  are  occupied  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  by  the  subjects,  both  of  medical  and  surgical  treatment.  The  number  of  patients  in  the  spring 
and  summer  Is  rather  less.  The  average  number  daily,  throughout  the  last  year,  was  between  fifty- 
five  and  sixty.  The  number  is  annually  increasing.  A  greater  variety  of  disease  is  thus  presented, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  those  hospitals  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  poor  of  any  city. 

The  students  have  unrestrained  access  to  these  cases  during  all  hours :  as  also  to  the  extensive 
apothecary  shop  connected  with  the  establishment. 

A  valuable  medical  library  is  oflbred  for  their  use. 

Facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  demonstrative  anatomy,  are  afforded  through  the  winter. 

The  studentn  are  provided  with  a  suitable  apartment  m  the  hospital,  which  is  nimlahed  with  l\iel 
and  lights,  without  charge. 

Fees,  $50  a  year. 

Board  may  be  procured  In  the  vicinity  of  the  hospital,  at  from  #9,50  to  13,00  per  week. 
il0«toa,jfpril31, 1835.  (April  39.— tf.)  C.  H.  BTEDHAN. 

JOHN  S.  BARTLBTT,  M.D.  M.M.S.S.,  late  of  Marblehead,  has  removed  to  this  city,  and  may  be 
found  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Murphy,  Esq.  No.  93  Atkinson  Street. 
BosUntj  Jlugwt  19, 1835.  tf. 


THB  BOSTON  MBUICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  D. 
GLAPP,  JR.  at  184  Washington  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  all  communications  must 
be  addressed,  postpaid.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  M.O.  Editor.  Itisalao  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  on  the 
1st  of  every  month,  each  Part  containing  the  weekly  numbera  of  the  precAdins  month,  stitclied  in  a 
cover.— Price  $3,00  a  year  in  advance,  $3,50  after  three  months,  and  $4,00  If  not  pAid  within  tlM 
year.— Every  seventh  copy, gratis,— Postage  the  same  as  for  a  newspapof. 
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THE  YELLOW  FEVER  OF  HAVANA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — I  send  you  the  following  account  of  the  yellow  fever,  or  the  ia- 
Bammatory  fever  of  West  India  ports.  In  it  are  slated  what  I  assume  to 
be  its  especial  causes,  its  various  degrees  of  force  in  different  subjects, 
its  several  distinct  stages  and  their  predominant  symptoms,  and  its  cure. 
Hoping  you  may  6nd  what  I  offer,  acceptable,  for  insertion  in  your 
Journal,  it  is  submitted  to  be  at  your  disposition,  by 

Respected  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Havana^  June  21,  1835.  Daniel  Osgoop. 

In  a  letter  to  Cyrus  Perkins,  M.D.,  published  by  Elam  Bliss,  New 
York,  1820,  by  the  present  writer,  it  was  staled  and  argued  in  regard  to 
the  especial  predisposing  cause  of  this  fever  and  its  localities,  that  oxy- 
gen gas,  when  it  has  been  taken  inio  the  stomach,  or  breathed  in  a  pure 
state,  operates  as  a  poison,  and  causes  the  especial  character  of  this  dis- 
ease in  its  subjects ;.  that  this  gas  has  been  found  by  endioroetrical 
experiments  of  several  philosophers,  to  superabound  in  certain  places, 
where  it  had  been  set  at  liberty  from  bodies  of  waters,  by  the  action  of 
the  sun  and  air,  at  a  high  degree  of  temperature  ;  that  the  conditions  for 
the  production  and  accumulation  of  the  same  are  presented  in  West  India 

Koris,  and  in  the  other  places  where  the  disease  has  appeared  ;  and^  last- 
y,  countervailing  causes  were  assigned  to  account  for  its  non-appearance 
in  other  like-conditioned  places. 

The  most  frequent  of  the  occasional  causes  is  a  sudden  exposure  to 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  variations  in  the  atmos- 
pherical temperature  influencing  the  cause,  may  be  from  the  mean  84  , 
minimum  76°,  maximum  92°.  In  Havana,  to  within  this  range  of  the 
heat  the  fever  may  be  limited,  although  it  is  sometimes  seen  when  the 
temperature  is  below  76°  ;  when  the  heat  is  at  about  90°,  the  sea  at»d 
land  breezes  alternate,  so  that  it  seldom  rises  above  92°.  These  breezes 
shift  the  water  in  and  out  of  the  bay,  and  disperse  the  exhalations,  and 
during  their  continuance  but  few  cases  of  fever  occur. 

A  prevailing  north  or  north-west  wind  from  the  sea,  puts  a  stop  to  the 
occurrence  of  new  cases,  altogether  ;  whereas  these  are  greatly  increas- 
ed and  aggravated  by  an  eastwardly  wind,  when  ii  has  blown  for  several 
days  in  succession  across  the  bay  at  the  windward  of  the  city* 

Until  of  late,  the  easterly  winds  were  almost  always  prevalent,  and 
with  them  fever  was  always  present.    For  a  few  years  past  the  winds  have 
been  more  variable,  and  the  fever  less  frequent  in  its  occurrence. 
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The  bay  of  Havana,  except  at  its  entrance,  is  environed  by  high  bar- 
ren land,  and  its  shores  are  as  clean  as  the  rocks  washed  by  the  sea. 
The  atmosphere  of  this  place,  therefore,  cannot  be  suspected  lo  abound 
in  putridinous  gases  ;  besides  which,  it  is  remarkable  that  patients  with 
fevers,  while  on  their  passage  here  from  marshy  situations,  or  in  ships 
crowded  with  men,  are  found  speedily  to  recover  after  their  arrival, 
while  others,  who  had  not  been  sick  on  their  passage,  have  been  in  a 
short  time  seized  with  the  inflammatory  fever. 

This  fever  differs  from  the  others,  particularly  in  not  having,  like  them, 
daily  exacerbations  and  remissions  of  paroxysms.  These  facts  tend  to  prove 
that  the  causes  of  the  different  epidemic  and  endemic  fevers  are  distinct 
in  kind  and  produce  speciffc  effects,  independently  of  their  diff^ereuces 
in  degree.  Still  foul  air  is  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  the  re- 
mote causes  of  this  fever  ;  for  whatever  proves  capable  of  disturbing  the 
healthy  functions,  may  give  occasion  to  the  taking  place  of  this  as  well  as 
of  other  diseases. 

Other  frequent  causes  arc,  insolation  ;  and  any  excess  in  couduct,  as 
the  committing  of  a  debauch,  giving  loose  to  the  reins  of  the  passions, 
hasty  and  violent  exercise  after  idleness,  fretting  in  afl^airs  of  business, 
neglecting  to  keep  the  excretions  free,  and  the  tampering  with  medicines. 
The  proximate  cause  is  a  sudden  diminution  of  the  force  of  the  vital 
principle  by  the  operation  of  the  especial  predisposing  cause,  to  so  great 
a  degree  as  to  destroy  the  predominant  influence  of  the  vital  over  the 
physical  operations  in  the  system.  Individuals  acclimated  to  a  high 
degree  of  heat,  but  not  to  a  superabundance  of  oxygen  gas  in  the 
atmosphere,  as  well  as  the  unacclimated  to  both,  are  found  liable  to  be 
attacked,  but  the  latter  more  so  than  the  former. 

The  acclimated  inhabitants  are  subjects  for  most  of  the  inflammatory 
afl^ections  of  the  same  fever  ;  but  they  are  exempt  from  that  form  of  it 
particularly  in  which  the  black  vomit  is  seen.  The  reason  of  their  ex- 
emption from  this  symptom  may  be  the  known  fact  that  their  solids  pos- 
sess less  constitutional  tone,  and  their  fluids  less  density,  and  a  lower 
degree  of  temperature,  than  those  of  the  unacclimated. 

The  predisposition,  in  persons  of  moderate  and  regular  habits,  endan- 
gers them  to  but  a  slight  attack,  which  seldom  continues  over  36  or  48 
hours  ;  whereas  those  of  immoderate  and  irregular  habits  are  subject  to 
be  more  readily  overtaken  by  the  disease,  and  to  be  aflfected  by  it  much 
more  violently. 

The  symptoms  of  the  fever  are  chiefly  such  as  characterize  the  syno- 
cha  of  Cullen,  or  rather  the  causus  of  the  ancients  ;  it  has  no  other  diag- 
nostics but  those  of  its  inflammatory  character  for  its  sine  qua  non  ;  and 
none  of  those  unclassic  names  heretofore  given  it  are  authorized  by  any 
symptom  that  invariably  attends  it  at  any  period  of  its  course.  There- 
fore, until  some  nosologist  shall  have  classiGed  it  with  a  more  eligible 
denomination,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  its  being  called  the  Inflam- 
matory Fever  of  West  India  Ports  ;  or  the  Causus.  If  the  latter  were 
adopted,  it  could  not  be  confounded  with  any  name  now  in  use  for  what- 
ever other  disease.  Under  this  denomination  we  have  the  description 
by  Areteus  of  a  burning  fever,  which  answers  to  no  other  but  the  one 
under  consideration. 
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The  common  symptoms,  requiring  particular  notice,  with  a  view  to  the 
treatment,  are  the  following,  viz.  :  at  the  beginning  the  tongue  is  white 
or  yellow  over  its  central  parts,  with  little  or  no  unusual  appearance  on 
its  borders  ;  the  pulse  is  quick,  full  and  dilated  ;  nausea  and  votniting  of 
a  clear  watery  mucus  or  thin  yellow  bile  occur  ;  the  skin  is  hot ;  the  color, 
especially  on  the  face,  and  the  sclerotic  tunic,  is  of  a  fiery  redness ; 
and  I  he  eyes  have  an  eager  expression  of  some  uncertain  design. 

This  is  the  active  inflammatory  period.  By  proper  treatment  the  in- 
flammatory state  may  be  brought  to  end  in  the  convalescence  of  the 
patient  on  ihe  third,  fourth  or  fifth  day  ;  but  if  it  should  continue  unmiti- 
gated, new  symptoms  will  supervene,  with  which  a  second  period  com- 
mences. The  tongue  will  now  be  found  not  only  while  or  yellowish  over 
its  central  part,  but  its  borders  will  appear  inflamed  ;  the  pulse,  still  quick 
and  hard,  will  be  contracted  ;  a  burning  heat  will  be  felt  in  the  stomach, 
and  everything  taken  into  the  mouth,  except  pure  cold  water,  by 
spoon-fulls  only  at  a  lime,  will  be  rejected  ;  frequent  watery  stools  without 
fsces  will  be  passed  ;  and  the  epigastrium,  if  pressed  upon  by  the  hand, 
will  feel  tumid  and  sore.  These  being  the  diagnostics  of  gastritis,  &c., 
this  second  may  be  termed  the  plilegmonic  period.  In  some  instances 
the  symptoms  by  which  this  period  is  commonly  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  other,  have  been  amongst  the  first  to  take  place  ;  thus  constituting 
one  of  both  the  usually  distinct  periods.  This  period  may  likewise  ter- 
minate on  the  third,  fourth  or  fifth  day  ;  but,  if  sooner  or  later  the  change 
be  not  favorable,  with  it  a  third  period  begins.  In  this  the  pulse  and 
heat  subside  suddenly,  and  fall  even  below  the  healthy  state  ;  the  skin 
loses  its  former  high  color,  and  in  many  cases  changes  to  a  yellow.  The 
eyes  appear  of  a  turbid  cast,  the  propensity  to  vomit  is  for  the  most  part 
incessant,  and,  when  vomiting  takes  place,  it  brings  up  either  turbid 
mucus,  phlegm  with  brown  colored  specks  like  flakes  of  soot,  or  the 
liquor,  with  a  granular  sediment,  thought  most  in  appearance  to  resem- 
ble coflee  with  its  grounds  ;  and,  lastly,  singultus  and  convulsions  in  some 
instances.  The  foregoing,  should  the  patient  survive  them  without  be- 
coming convalescent,  are  precursory  symptoms  to  a  secondary  fever. 
The  pulse  and  heat  soon  rise  to  a  feverish  height ;  the  pulse  has  a  com- 
pressible feel,  but  is  full  and  quick.  The  skin  is  commonly  parched 
with  heat,  though  in  some  cases  it  is  continually  hot  and  damp  ;  pete- 
chia;, vibices,  passive  hemorrhages,  singultus,  subsultus  tendinum,  some- 
limes  one  or  more  tumors  arising  on  superficial  muscular  and  glandular 
parts  ;  in  short,  most  or  all  of  the  symptoms  by  which  the  plague  of  the 
Levant  is  distinguished,  are  seen  in  this  period. 

An  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  or  the  whole  alimentary 
canal  and  outwards,  is  not  an  infrequent  symptom  in  this,  which  may  be 
termed  the  passive  inflammatory  period.  Instances  occur,  where  this 
fever  is  pi*evailing,  of  persons  who  die  suddenly,  while  predisposed  to 
it,  without  having  experienced  any  of  the  aflTections  of  the  disease.  In 
other  instances  the  disease  first  begins  with  the  symptoms  of  this  period, 
those  of  neither  of  the  others  having  previously  taken  place.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  the  poison  which  causes  this  fever  sometimes 
operates  with  such  violence,  as  suddenly  to  impair  the  vital  principle  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  incapacitate  it  for  ibe  supporting  of  life.     In  all 
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cases,  this  principle  having  been  deprived  of  its  controlling  influence,  in 
some  measure,  over  the  physical  movements,  and  iheir  tendencies  to  dis- 
solution, it  is  clear  that  the  cure  ought  never  to  be  trusted  to  the  expec- 
tant plan  of  treatment.  On  the  contrary,  the  antagonists  to  the  vital 
forces  must  be  reduced  and  brought  under  subjection  by  the  use  of  means 
for  moderating  their  high  activity. 

In  effecting  this  intention,  the  powers  of  the  system  are  not  to  be 
reduced  so  loiv  as  to  render  them  mcapable  of  performing  their  pro|>er 
functions,  by  too  much  bleeding  or  by  repeated  doses  of  irritating  medi- 
cines, to  promote  the  excretions,  or  for  any  oiher  purpose.  The  use  of 
the  latter  means,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was  too  mucii  the  practice  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  physicians,  prior  to  the  date  of  the  above-men- 
tioned letter,  in  which  the  same  was  recommended,  for  an  example  to  be 
followed,  on  their  authority. 

It  has  only  been  lately  that  the  instructions  of  Dr.  Cullen  for  tbe 
treatment  of  gastritis  and  gastro-enteritis  have  been  duly^  attended  to,  by 
many  physicians,  in  the  treatment  of  this  fever.  Nor  has  the  practice 
some  pursue,  at  the  present  day,  who  depend  on  repeated  bloodletting, 
until  the  fever  leaves  their  patients,  proved  less  dangerous  than  tbe  other. 

Numerous  instances  might  be  cited  of  death  in  consequence  of  pas- 
sive haemorrhages  and  a  continued  flowing  of  the  thinned  blood  from  the 
relaxed  oriflces  remaining  open,  which  had  been  made  by  the  lancet  and 
leeches.  In  the  first  stage  of  the  fever,  while  the  tongue  is  seen  only  to 
be  white,  or  yellowish  about  its  centre,  without  inflammation  on  its  bor- 
ders, and  whilst  the  pulse  is  fotmd  dilated,  for  cases  not  forbidding  ven- 
esection this  operation  should  be  immediately  performed,  and  carried  at 
once  to  the  extent  found  requisite  for  moderating  the  fulness  and  tbe 
hardness  of  ihe  pulse,  and  relieving  the  patient  of  his  pains  and  heat  to 
a  sufficient  degree.  After  the  bleeding,  and  without  any  delay,  a  purge 
should  be  given  for  expelling  the  irritating  contents  accumulated  in  the 
first  passages,  and  those  communicating  with  them  and  the  circulatory 
system,  before  they  can  have  passed  into  the  circulations.  This  will  aid 
in  the  effecting  of  general  depletion,  and  may  thereby  prevent  the  repe- 
tition of  bloodletting  to  the  extent  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
considered  requisite.  Patients  commonly,  at  tbis  period,  experiencing 
more  or  less  propensity  to  vomit,  can  best  take  medicine  in  the  form  of 
pills.  R.  Ext.  Colocynth.  Com.  Hydrarg.  muriat.  mit  ana  grs.  xv.  m. 
fiant  pil.  V.  Of  these  S  or  the  whole  5,  if  taken,  will  soon  settle  the  sto- 
mach, and  may  produce  free  stools  in  the  course  of  5  or  6  hours  ;  but  if 
not,  R.  Sulphat.  inagnes.  3  ss.  solve  in  aqua  com.  3  iv.  vel.  01.  Ricini  3  ss. 
aqua  com.  3ij*  Syr.  Ross  3ij.  m.  Either  of  these  laxatives  or  laxative 
clysters  may  be  given  to  assist  the  eflect  of  the  pills.  Such  a  dose 
has  often  prevented  the  fever  when  threatened,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  put  a  stop  10  it  after  it  had  commenced.  When,  notwithstanding  the 
first  bleeding  and  purging,  the  pains,  heat,  &c.  have  returned,  vene- 
section, either  in  the  arms  or  the  feet,  the  latter  being  placed  in  warm 
water,  must  be  repeated,  but  without  subsequently  repeating  the  pills. 

If  the  bowels  are  uneasy  and  straitened,  gentle  laxative  medicines 
or  clysters  may  be  given  to  relieve  them.  Diluting  drinks,  mean  time, 
should  be  freely  taken ;  as  barley  water,  weak  lemonade,  and  tbe  like.   To 
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a  draught  of  either  of  these  beverages  may  be  added,  every  4th  hour, 
Niirat.  potasse  gr.  v.  vel.  R.  Aquae  Ammon.  Acet.  3  iss.  Nitrat.  potas.  3i« 
Decoct,  corn.  cerv.  ust.  3iv.  Syr.  RossSss.  m.  Dose  3  table-spoonfulls. 

For  removing  any  very  considerable  pain  remaining,  leeches  may  be 
found  necessary,  and  emollient  fomentations,  to  be  applied  over  the 
parts  aflTected  ;  warm  foot-baths  and  sinapisms  to  the  soles  of  the  feet 
are  often  bene6cial,  especially  for  pain  in  the  head. 

In  the  plilegmonic  period,  no  purgative  or  other  medicines  can  be 
given  while  the  irritation  of  the  stomach  continues.  Blood  must  first 
be  taken  by  the  lancet,  or  by  leeches,  or  both.  Cupping  and  scarifying 
will  have  the  best  effect  if  much  uneasiness  be  felt  in  the  prsecordia,  to 
be  applied  near  to  the  part. 

Farther  to  moderate  the  inflammation,  the  abdomen  should  be  foment- 
ed with  some  emollient  decoction  and  vinegar  mixed  together,  and  laxa- 
tive emollient  clysters,  also  mixed  with  vinegar,  must  be  made  use  of 
for  cooling  and  cleansing  the  bowels,  unless  the  patient  be  harassed  by 
too  frequent  stools  ;  in  which  case  apply  leeches,  and  after  their  removal 
an  emollient  cataplasm  over  the  hemorrhoidal  part.  Until  other  drinks 
can  be  taken,  without  repugnance  to  the  stomach,  a  spoonfull  of  cold 
water  to  moisten  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  relieve  in  some  degree  the 
uneasiness  of  thirst,  should  frequently  be  given.  It  will  generally  be  found 
requisite  to  repeat  the  application  of  leeches  over  the  epigastrium,  and 
emollient  fomentations  and  cataplasms  over  the  whole  abdomen.  By 
the  assiduous  use  of  such  means,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  more  stimulating  efl^ect,  the  organic  inflammation  may 
be  speedily  removed,  so  that  cooling  drinks  and  aperient  medicines  caa 
be  received  into  the  stomach,  which  may  then  be  given,  if  required,  for 
removing  any  inflammatory  symptoms  remaining. 

When  unfortunately  the  third  stage  commences,  it  must  be  met  and 
opposed  with  means  directed  against  the  aflfections  which  arise. 

In  the  beginning,  if  the  bowels  had  been  previously  neglected,  it  may 
be  required  for  the  removal  of  ofiending  matters  in  them,  to  administer 
enemas  of  sea  water  and  vinegar  ;  or  oleaginous  clysters,  prepared  by 
adding  soap  and  olive  oil,  or  castor  oil,  to  a  suitable  quantity  of  some 
emollient  decoction  to  form  a  mixture. 

Farther  against  the  anti-peristaliic  perversion,  on  which  the  vomiting 
much  depends,  opiate  enemas  may  be  very  serviceable.  R.  Infus.  Sen. 
Lini.  3iv.  vel.  vi.  Tinct.  Opi.  Sss.  vel.  j.  m.  Also  frictions  over  the  abdo- 
men with  powder  of  mustard  mixed  in  water,  and  sometimes  a  sinapism 
or  a  blister,  may  be  applied  with  advantage.  Pure  cold  water  or  ice 
water  is  the  only  drink  to  be  given,  not  to  excite  vomiting,  and  that  but 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time. 

To  raise  the  fallen  pulse  and  restore  warmth,  apply  strong  sinapisms 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  arms  and  legs  ; 
also  frictions  of  mustard  and  water  or  other  warming  liquids  over  other 
parts  of  the  body  ;  and  if  the  stomach  will  permit,  give  some  warm  bev* 
crage — R.  Decoct,  corn.  cerv.  un.  jiij.  mist,  camphorat.  gss.  syrup, 
com.  3ij.  m. — for  a  draught. 

If  the  pulse  and  heat  have  risen  to  a  state  of  fever,  recourse  is  to  be 
had  to  cooling  diluting  drinks  and  diaphoretic  and  diurectic  medicinesi 
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as  before.  Some  laxative  draught  should  be  given  if  the  state  of  the 
bowels  require  it.  R.  Pulp.  Tamarind,  mannae,  ana  3  iij.  solve  in  decoct. 
althssB,  Hj.  one  third  part  to  be  taken  every  two  hours,  or  laxative 
enemas  may  be  employed.  Cold  water,  if  much  craved,  should  be  given. 
Cold  bathing,  when  the  skin  is  parched  with  heat,  or  tepid  whqn  the  sur- 
face is  uncomfortably  moist,  may  be  used  with  beneGt.  When  the  pores 
of  the  skin  are  obstinately  constricted,  frictions  with  olive  oil  over  the 
whole  body,  and  afterwards  bathing,  will  often  be  found  to  promote  the 
flow  of  perspiration. 

The  erysipelatous  inflammation  should  be  moderated  by  cupping  and 
scarifying  over  the  parts  of  the  abdomen  most  suffering  ;  also  emollient 
decoctions  must  be  employed  for  fomenting  the  skin  and  for  enemas  and 
semicupium.  For  drink,  gum  water  or  the  Decoct,  corn.  cerv.  ust.  will 
be  proper,  and  a  few  drops  Spt.  sth.  nitri.  may  be  added  occasionally. 

For  the  spasmodic  afTections,  antispasmodics  must  be  taken  every  4ih 
hour:  as,  R.  Gum.  opii.  gr.  j.  f.  pil.  j.  vel.  R.  Assafoetids  3ij.  ac^. 
com.  3vi.  m.  dose  3i.  vel.  R.  Moschi  gum  Arabic  sac.  pur.  ana3j. 
aqua  rosas  3vj.  m.  dose  3ss.  to  ij.  During  the  occurrence  of  convul- 
sions, give  half  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm  of  sulphuric  aether,  every  hour. 
The  tumors  that  may  arise  behind  the  ears  or  elsewhere,  should,  when 
they  appear,  be  brought  to  suppurate  with  warm  fomentations  and  cata- 
plasms. If  repelled,  they  prove  fatal.  In  general,  all  tonic  and  stimulating 
drinks  and  medicines,  even  in  this  passive  stage  of  the  fever,  have  proved 
detrimental  in  most  instances  where  they  have  been  employed.  So  soon 
as  light  aliments  can  be  taken  without  loathing,  the  patient  should  be 
allowed  milk,  sago,  panada,  or  broth  made  of  chicken  or  veal,  as  he 
may  like  best,  and  toast  water  and  refreshing  beverages  for  drink. 

The  same  should  be  observed  in  other  periods  of  the  disease,  in  re- 
spect to  tonic  medicines  and  to  food  and  drinks,  at  the  commencement 
of  their  recovery,  for  the  preventing  of  relapses.  By  the  cautious  use 
of  light  food  and  of  nothing  stronger  than  weak  claret  and  water  or  beer, 
the  convalescents  soon  find  themselves  perfectly  well. 

The  writer  will  here  subjoin,  as  he  thinks  it  his  duty,  after  thirty  years 
of  almost  uninterrupted  practice  and  observation  in  West  India  ports, 
that  when  other  views  have  been  pursued,  materially  differing  from  those 
above  taken,  defective  as  the^  will  be  found,  for  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  one  in  ten  of  the  patients  have  been  lost ;  of  whom  49  out  of  50 
might  otherwise  have  been  saved. 


CASES  OF  POISONTNG,  PROBABLY  FROM  THE  USE  OP  NEW  CHEESE. 

BT  STEPHEir   W.   WILLIAMS,  M.D.,   ETC. 
[Gommuaicatod  for  t)i«  Bofton  Medical  and  Sarglcal  Journal.] 

About  11  o'clock  in  the  night  of  the  7th  of  July,  1835,  I  was  called  to 
Mrs.  E.  N.,  who  was  complaining  of  excruciating  pain  and  distress  in 
her  stomach  and  bowels.  Her  stomach  was  extremely  tense  and  sore  to 
the  touch,  and  there  was  much  febrile  excitement  in  the  system.  She 
had  been  taking  an  infusion  of  thoroughwort  (eupatorium  perfoliatum). 
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which  bad  excited  vomiting,  and  she  had  also  been  using  enemata  of  the 
same,  which  had  procured  some  discbarges  from  her  bowels.  I  inquir- 
ed of  her  what  she  had  eaten  for  supper,  and  she  said,  '^  nothing  but 
a  little  bread  and  butter,  and  some  new  cheese  "  which  she  had  that 
afternoon  purchased  of  a  pedlar,  and  a  cup  of  tea.  As  she  had  heretofore 
been  subject  to  such  attacks  of  pain  and  soreness  in  the  stomach,  I 
hardly  thought  of  its  being  excited  by  the  cheese.  I  gave  her  a  dose  of 
calomel,  to  be  followed  by  cnstor  oil,  and  directed  fomentations  to  her 
stomach  and  bowels.  I  left  her  relieved  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock. 
About  an  hour  after,  I  was  called  from  my  bed  in  haste,  to  visit  Mr. 
N.  and  wife  who  were  both  complaining  of  extreme  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  violent  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  great  soreness  in 
those  regions.  Mr.  N.  was  puking  and  purging  excessively,  and  was 
very  much  exhausted.  Mrs.  N.  was  also  vomiting  continually.  She 
was  very  much  cramped.  As  she  was  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  I  feared 
it  might  bring  on  premature  labor.  She  was  also  considerably  reduced. 
I  inquired  of  them  what  they  had  eaten  for  supper.  Mr.  N.  informed 
me  that  with  other  things,  such  as  be  usually  eat  at  night,  he  had  eaten 
freely  of  new  cheese  which  he  got  at  his  mother's  that  evening,  which 
was  the  same  with  that  which  produced  his  mother's  sickness  the  same 
night.  His  wife  took  tea  two  or  three  hours  before,  but  just  before  bed 
time  she  eat  a  large  slice  of  the  same  cheese.  They  were  both  attack- 
ed with  sickness  and  pnin  at  the  stomach  about  an  hour  after.  I  prepared 
for  them  the  compound  chalk  mixture  with  a  large  addition  of  laudanum, 
and  directed  fomentations  to  the  bowels  and  injections  for  Mrs.  N. 
Mr.  N.  was  able  to  be  about  the  next  day,  although  much  exhausted. 
Mrs.  N.  remained  quite  sick  several  days.  In  passing  up  street  the  next 
morning  to  visit  these  patients,  I  was  accosted  by  several  people,  who 
informed  me  that  the  night  before  they  had  been  attacked  with  violent 

5ain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  some  of  them  with  cholera  morbus. 
!*hey  all  stated  to  me  that  they  had  eaten  freely  of  the  cheese  which  had 
produced  the  sickness  in  the  N.  family.  I  learned  that  the  whole  num- 
ber who  had  been  thus  affected,  was  at  least  sixteen.  One  man  who  had 
no  belief  that  the  cheese  was  poisonous,  eat  a  large  piece  of  it  in  brava- 
do, and  paid  dearly  for  his  folly.  He  was  attacked  with  violent  and 
excruciating  colic,  which  continued  several  hours.  A  dog,  which  eat 
freely  of  some  of  this  cheese,  which  Mr.  Wells,  a  pupil  of  mine,  was 
macerating  in  water  for  experimenting,  was  taken  violently  sick  and 
vomited  a  long  while.  Soon  after  these  cases  occurred,  I  sent  the  fol- 
lowing notice  to  the  editor  of  the  Franklin  Mercury,  which  was  publish- 
ed in  his  paper  of  July  14, 1835.  About  sixteen  persons  were  seriously 
affected  in  DeerOeld,  with  violent  pain  and  inflammation  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  on  the  evening  of  the  7ih  inst.,  in  consequence,  it  is  believed, 
of  eatine  new  cheese,  purchased  from  a  farmer  from  Guildford,  Vermont. 
Soon  after  eating  it  the  patients  were  violently  affected  with  pain  and  sick- 
ness at  the  stomach,  with  great  distention  of  that  organ  and  of  the  bowels, 
with  obstinate  vomiting,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  with  symptoms 
resembling  cholera  morbus.  None  of  the  cases  terminted  fatally, 
although  some  of  the  patients  were  seriously  sick  and  have  not  yet 
recovered. 
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It  ought  to  be  getierallj  known,  thiit  owing  to  the  sophistication  or 
adulteration  of  arnouo  (or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  otter),  which  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  high  and  rich  color  to  the  cheese,  many  peo- 
ple have  been  heretofore  poisoned  by  eating  it.  A  few  years  since,  it 
is  understood,  a  family  in  a  neighboring  town  wns  poisoned  by  eating  new 
cheese,  highly  colored  by  this  substance.  Many  other  instances  of  a 
similar  nature  are  on  record.  Genuine  arnotto  is  a  vegetable  extract, 
and  harmless,  but  as  it  is  somewhat  expensive,  it  is  often  adulterated  with 
red  kad^  which  costs  less,  and  when  thus  adulterated  and  applied  to  but- 
ter and  cheese,  it  renders  them  a  deadly  poison.  Arnotto  should  never 
be  used  about  butter  and  cheese.  It  merely  heightens  the  color  of  these 
articles,  without  improving  the  quality,  and  in  many  instances  it  renders 
them  pernicious  poisons.  In  proof  of  this,  I  send  you  the  following 
statement  from  Accum  on  Culinary  Poisons,  a  work  of  standard  merit. 

"  Poisonous  Cheese. — Several  instances  have  come  under  my  notice 
in  which  Gloucester  cheese  has  been  contaminated  with  red  lead,  and 
has  produced  serious  consequences  on  being  taken  into  the  stomach.  In 
one  poisonous  sample  which  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  investigate,  the  evil  had 
been  caused  by  the  sophistication  of  the  arnotto  employed  for  coloring 
cheese.  This  substance  was  found  to  contain  a  portion  of  red  lead,  a 
method  of  sophistication  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  following  fact, 
communicated  to  the  public  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Wright,  of  Cambridge  (Re- 
pository of  Arts,  vol.  8). 

"  As  a  striking  example  of  the  extent  to  which  adulterated  articles  of 
food  may  be  unconsciously  diffused,  and  of  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
detecting  the  real  fabricators  of  them,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  re- 
late to  your  readers  the  various  steps  by  which  the  fraud  of  a  poisonous 
adulteration  of  cheese  was  traced  to  its  source. 

'^  In  the  instance  now  alluded  to,  and  probably  in  all  other  cases,  the 
deleterious  mixture  may  be  caused  ignorantly,  by  the  adulteration  of  the 
arnotto  employed  for  coloring  the  cheese.  This  substance,  in  the  in- 
stance I  shall  relate,  was  found  to  contain  a  portion  of  red  lead  ;  a  spe- 
cies of  adulteration  which  subsequent  experiments  have  shown  to  be  bjr 
DO  means  uncommon.  I  shall  relate  the  circumstauce  which  gave  rise  to 
the  detection.  A  gentleman  who  had  occasion  to  reside  for  some  time 
in  a  city  in  the  west  of  England,  was  one  night  seized  with  a  distressing 
but  indescribable  pain  in  the  region  of  the  abdomen  and  of  the  stomach, 
accon>panied  by  a  feeling  of  tension,  which  occasioned  much  restless- 
ness, anxiety  and  repugnance  to  food.  He  began  to  apprehend  the  access 
of  an  inflammatory  disorder;  but  in  twenty-four  hours  the  symptoms 
entirely  subsided.  In  four  days  afterwards  he  experienced  an  attack 
precisely  similar  ;  and  he  then  recollected,  that  having,  on  both  occa- 
sions, arrived  from  the  country  late  in  the  evening,  he  bad  ordered  a 
plate  of  toasted  Gloucester  cheese,  of  which  he  had  partaken  heartily  ; 
a  dish,  when  at  home,  regularly  served  him  for  supper.  He  attributed 
bis  illness  to  the  cheese.  The  circumstance  was  mentioned  to  the  mis- 
tress of  the  inn,  who  expressed  great  surprise,  as  the  cheese  in  question 
was  not  purchased  from  a  country  dealer,  but  from  a  highly  respectable 
shop  in  London.  He  therefore  ascribed  the  before-mentioned  effects  to 
some  peculiarity  in  his  constitution.     A  few  days  afterwards  he  partook 
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of  ihe  same  cheese  ;•  and  be  bad  scarcely  retired  to  rest,  when  a  most 
violent  colic  seized  him,  which  lasted  the  whole  night  and  a  part  of  the 
ensuing  day.  The  cook  was  now  directed  henceforth  not  to  serve  up 
any  more  toasted  cheese,  and  he  never  again  experienced  these  distress- 
ing symptoms.  Whilst  this  matter  was  a  subject  of  conversation  in  the 
house,  a  servant  maid  mentioned  that  a  kitten  had  been  violently  sick 
after  having  eaten  the  rind  cut  off  from  the  cheese  prepared  for  the  gen- 
tleman's supper.  The  landlady,  in  consequence  of  this  statement, 
ordered  the  cheese  to  be  examined  by  a  chemist  in  the  vicinity,  who 
returned  for  answer,  that  the  cheese  was  contaminated  with  lead  !  So 
unexpected  an  answer  arrested  general  attention,  and  more  particularly 
as  the  suspected  cheese  had  been  served  up  for  several  other  customers. 
^^  Application  was  therefore  made  by  the  London  dealer  to  the  farmer 
who  manufactured  the  cheese.  He  declared  that  he  had  bought  the  ar- 
notto  of  a  mercanjiile  traveller,  w*ho  had  supplied  him  and  his  neighbors 
for  years  with  that  commodity,  without  giving  occasion  for  a  single  com- 
plaint. On  subsequent  inquiries,  through  a  circuitous  channel,  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  cheese,  it  was  found  that  as  the  supplies 
of  the  arnotto  had  been  defective  and  of  inferior  quality,  recourse  had 
been  had  to  the  expedient  of  coloring  the  commodity  with  vermillion. 
Even  this  admixture  could  not  be  considered  deleterious.  But  on  further 
application  being  made  to  the  druggist  who  sold  the  article,  the  answer 
was,  that  the  vermillion  had  been  mixed  with  a  portion  of  red  lead  ;  and 
the  deception  was  held  to  be  perfectly  innocent,  as  frequently  practised 
on  the  supposition  that  the  vermillion  would  be  used  only  as  a  pigment 
for  house  painting.  Thus  the  druggist  sold  his  vermillion  in  the  regular 
way  of  trade,  adulterated  with  red  lead  to  increase  his  profit,  without  any 
suspicion  of  the  use  to  which  it  would  be  applied  ;  and  the  purchaser  who 
adulterated  the  arnotto,  presuming  that  the  vermillion  was  genuine,  had 
no  hesitation  in  heightening  the  color  of  his  spurious  arnotto  with  so 
harmless  an  adjunct.  Thus  through  the  circuitous  and  diversi6ed  opera- 
tions of  commerce,  a  portion  of  deadly  poison  may  find  admission  into 
the  necessaries  of  life,  in  a  way  which  can  attach  no  criminality  to  the 
parties  through  whose  hands  it  has  necessarily  parsed." 

Test. — I  procured  a  quantity  of  the  cheese  which  was  eaten  from  by 
the  N.  family,  and  subjected  it  to  the  following  experiment.  The  cheese 
was  covered  with  a  thick  yellow  coat,  and  the  whole  body  of  it  was  of  a 
yellow  color. 

1.  I  macerated  a  quantity  of  it  in  warm  water  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  added  to  the  macerated  solution  a  few  drops  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, which  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests  of  lead  yet  discovered,  as  it 
will  detect  the  minutest  portion  of  it.  The  macerated  cheese  was  im- 
mediately blackened  by  it,  showing  incontestibly  the  presence  of  lead  ia 
the  cheese,  and  probably  in  sufficient  quantity  to  induce  the  symptoms 
enumerated  above  in  my  patients. 

2.  Upon  applying  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  macerated 
cheese,  which  had  been  blackened  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  re- 
moved the'  black  color,  and  restored  it  to  its  original  color.  This  is  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Lamb  a  further  pi'oof  of  the  presence  of  lead. 

jDeer/ieM,  JUass.  A^.  17,  1835. 
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HISTORY    OF    THE    SMALLPOX    IN    STOW,    MASS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  JoumaL 
Sir, — Abigail  Allen,  17  years  of  age,  has  spent  rather  more  than  two  years 
in  a  papermill,  and  has  for  many  months  been  subject  to  sick  headache. 
On  Saturday,  May  2d,  she  had  what  she  thought  a  common  sick  tiead- 
ache — but  on  Sunday  she  found  herself  no  better,  ''but  rather  grew 
worse."  Nausea,  pain  in  back  and  loins,  little  or  no  appetite,  chills  im- 
perfectly marked,  or  but  little  notice  taken  of  them.  Monday,  May  4, 
DO  better.  Dr.  N.  was  called.  I  know  not  what  he  gave  her,  but  the 
eruption  began  to  appear  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  and  he  called  the  dis- 
ease "  eruptive  fever  " — a  diagnosis,  which,  1  presume,  no  one  will  call 
in  Question.  On  Wednesday,  her  friends  took  her  home,  being  asstired 
by  Dr.  N.  that  there  was  no  danger  from  contagion.  She  was  particu- 
larly guarded  against  any  cool  air — her  drinks,  &c.  given  warm,  and  her 
face  bathed  in  warm  milk  and  water. 

I  saw  her,  for  the  Bs-st  time,  on  Sunday,  May  10.  Her  face  swollen 
to  nearly  twice  its  natural  size,  and  covered  wiih  pustules  the  size  of 
large  half  peas — the  peculiar  odor,  deep  red  skin,  swollen  throat,  and 
dyspnoea,  declared,  most  emphatically,  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Her 
throat  and  tongue  were  so  swollen  and   painful  as  to  prevent  her  from 

frotruding  the  latter,  but  there  appeared  some  brownish  fur  upon  it. 
^tyalism  had  been  rather  urgent ;  respiration  very  laborious,  especially 
at  times  ;  articulation  very  difficult.  Has  had  very  little  rest  for  the  last 
48  hours  ;  pulse  84  ;  no  dejection  during  the  last  four  or  five  days  ;  pus- 
tules full,  distinct,  yellowish  white,  with  no  perceptible  areolae  around 
them  ;  so  numerous  on  the  face,  as  to  cover  nearly  1  -3  of  the  surface, 
but  much  less  numerous  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Wednesday,  May  IS,  9th  day  of  the  eruption,  pustules  were  becom- 
ing nearly  confluent  on  some  parts  of  the  face  ;  some  turning  more  yel- 
low ;  cupped  ;  some  suppurating  and  forming  large  irregular  scabs  ;  on 
the  nose  and  forehead  is  one  particularly  large,  and  from  two  to  four 
lines  in  thickness.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  the  scabs  began 
to  come  off ;  some  of  the  pustules  suppurated  and  some  flattened,  and  a 
few  o&  the  lower  extremities  turned  purple.  Swelling  of  face  and  eye- 
lids such  as  to  preclude  light  from  the  eyes  ;  yet  her  tongue  was  cleaning, 
pulse  softening,  strength  recruiting,  and  nights  becoming  more  quiet. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  week,  commencing  May  17,  the  pus- 
tules had  all  flattened,  or  turned  into  scabs,  and  most  of  these  were  de- 
tached, those  on  the  face  always  taking  precedence  ;  swelling  subsided, 
eyes  were  opened,  appetite  returned.  She  walked  out,  was  well,  and 
discharged. 

On  Friday  afternoon.  May  8,  her  mother  took  charge  of  her,  as  nurse. 
Neither  of  them  had  ever  been  vaccinated.  Monday  afternoon,  three 
days  after  exposure,  I  vaccinated  the  mother  ;  and  on  Wednesday  foUow- 
ine,  inoculated  her  from  the  arm  of  her  daughter — this  was  the  9th  daj 
of  the  eruption.  In  making  up  my  mind  to  do  this,  I  was  kindly  assisted 
by  the  advice  of  two  other  very  respectable  physicians  present,  who 
thought  the  vaccine  virus,  inserted  three  days  after  exposure  to  the  small- 
pox, would  hardly  be  a  sure  protection  against  that  disease,  but  that  ia- 
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oculatioo  would  very  considerably  modify  it,  allowing  it  bad  already  been 
communicated  to  lier.  Both  the  vaccine  and  smallpox  virus  succeeded 
in  producing  each  its  appropriate  sore  on  the  arm.  The  constitutional 
symptoms  were  lassitude,  loss  of  appetite,  costiveness,  some  pain  in  bead 
and  back,  and  great  mental  depression.  Eruption  took  place  on  the 
fourth  and  fifth  days  after  inoculation,  and  the  pustules  were  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  the  daughter,  though  not  one-tenth  the  number,  pro- 
ducing the  same  odor,  but  going  through  the  processes  of  suppuration, 
scabbing  and  desiccation  in  a  much  shorter  time  ;  so  that,  two  or  three 
weeks  afterward,  when  the  disks  (which,  from  their  resemblance  to 
parsnip  seeds,  have  obtained  the  latter  name),  were  detached  from  the 
base  of  each  pustule  of  the  daughter,  they  were  also  afforded  by  each 
pustule  of  the  mother.  After  they  were  detached,  a  deep  redness  re- 
mained on  the  surfaces  they  had  occupied  on  the  face  of  the  daughter, 
which  is  gradually  fading,  and  leaving  large  cicatrices  and  depressions,  or 
pits — though  the  redness  is  still  very  considerable,  and  perhaps  will  be 
so  for  many  months  to  come. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  allowing  a  free  circulation  of  air,  mild  ca- 
thartics, refrigerants,  diluents,  mineral  and  vegetable  acids,  and  tonics  ; 
diet  and  regimen,  very  light  and  cool. 

In  the  above  remarks,  nothing  new  or  curious  meets  the  eye  ;  but  I 
have  been  induced  to  communicate  it  to  you,  more  on  account  of  the 
misrepresentations  that  have  gone  abroad,  than  for  any  other  reason.  You 
are  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  make  what  use  of  it  you  please. 

Yours,  &c.  Hermon  Chandler. 

Stow,  July2Ut,  1835. 


MEDICAL   COLLEGE    OF   OHIO. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
Dear  Sir, — In  the  25ih  No.  of  Vol.  XII.  of  your  Journal,  I  find  a 
short  reference  to  the  doings  of  the  Western  Medical  Gazette.  You  say 
it  ^'  condemns  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  at  a  terrible  rate,  for  its 
misdeeds-— one  of  which  is  for  granting  a  parchment  to  a  book-binding 
dentist,  &c." 

Now  as  this  is  but  a  partial  view  of  the  case,  and  as  many  may  be  led 
to  think  it  a  frivolous  ground  for  complaint,  I  beg  that  you  will  correct 
it,  by  saying  that  we  found  fault  with  the  College  for  bestowing  upon  an 
uneducated,  unaspiring,  and  obscure  roan,  the  highest  honor  of  the  insti- 
tution— that  of  an  Honorary  degree,  and  for  purposes  which  you  will 
readily  comprehend. 

This  was  not  all.  Ohio,  in  her  liberal  spirit,  had  built  and  amply 
endowed  a  Medical  College,  that  her  sons  might  have  easy  access  to 
medical  instruction  of  a  high  order.  But  instead  of  the  proud  success 
vrhicb  was  reasonably  anticipated,  and  the  high  standard  of  professional 
attainment  which  its  faculty  should  have  ever  inculcated,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  it  graduates,  at  the  very  moment  the  pestilence  of  Thom- 
aooian  quackery  is  sweeping  over  the  land — a  devotee  of  this  nefarious 
sjsteoi'— a  Steam  Doctor  ! 
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Being  a  native  of  Ohio,  I  felt  desirous  that  her  institutions  should  be 
characterized  for  nobleness  of  purpose — but  more  especially  that  her 
standard  of  medical  education  should  be  worthy  of  bef,  and  il»t  her  gra* 
duates,  at  least,  should  be  men  of  merit,  and  possess  a  proper  estimate 
of  their  high  calling  and  responsibilities,  and  therefore  thought  it  my  duty, 
as  the  conductor  of  the  Gazette,  to  expose  some  of  the  abuses  in  her 
Medical  School. 

The  physicians  of  the  State,  138  in  number,  being  anxious  for  a  radi- 
cal change  in  its  organization,  made  an  effort  to  that  eflTect— •but  its 
Board  of  Trustees  have  thought  proper  to  place  it  in  a  worse  condition 
than  before.  The  consequence  is  that  a  new  school  has  been  established 
in  this  city,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cincinnati  College. 

The  Faculty  is  a  strong  one — ^ail  of  its  members  being  men  of  talents, 
and  *'  devoted  to  the  glory  of  their  profession."  Dr.  Drake's  talents  as 
a  teacher  are  not  surpassed  anywhere,  and  having  spent  his  whole  life  id 
the  West,  he  has  become  a  favorite  with  the  great  body  of  its  physicianS| 
and  holds  an  influence  among  them,  such  as  no  other  teacher  has  been 
able  to  obtain.  You  see,  then,  that  in  all  probability  Cincinnati  will  yet 
be  able  to  give  to  the  West  a  great  medical  school. 

Your  obedient  servant,  S.  Reed. 

Cincinnati,  dugwt  Uthy  1835. 


CASE   OF   TWINS   OF   DIFFERENT   COLORS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — A  perusal  of  the  ''  Case  of  Twins,  one  of  which  presented  the 
color  and  form  of  a  mulatto,"  contained  in  your  Journal  of  August  19tb, 
forcibly  reminded  me  of  a  similar  case  in  a  black  family,  whom  I  6rst 
knew  about  1812  or  IS.  These  twins  were  females,  and  8  or  10  years 
old  when  I  first  saw  them,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of  the  black  and 
white  twins.  From  this  time  I  lost  sight  of  them  till  1816,  at  which  time 
being  a  student  in  medicine  at  no  great  distance  from  their  residence,  I 
called  on  the  family,  and  was  more  forcibly  struck  than  formerly  with 
the  dissimilarity  of  these  children — the  one  a  woolly-headed  negress,  black 
as  jet,  and  in  these  respects  resembling  both  parents,  but  in  the  form  of 
the  face  and  head  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  father — the  other  a 
light  olive  mulatto,  with  straight  dark  though  not  black  hair,  hazel  eyes, 
exhibiting  much  less  of  the  negro  in  the  general  contour  of  her  person 
than  ordinary  mulattoes.  Upon  inquiry  of  the  father,  I  learnt  that  his  jeaU 
ousy  was  excited  upon  the  first  sight  of  the  white  child,  which  (to  use 
his  own  expression)  he  saw  was  "  no  nigger."  His  wife,  however,  with- 
held all  information  upon  the  subject  lot  some  time,  but  subseqaendj 
confessed  that  about  nine  months  previous  to  the  birth  of  these  childreo, 
she  had  a  connection  with  a  white  man,  whom  he  and  the  mother  beliered 
to  be  the  father  of  the  white  child.  He  did  not  doubt  the  legitimacy  of 
the  black  child,  nor  indeed  would  any  one  who  observed  the  close  fa« 
mily  resemblance  between  her  and  the  father.  There  were  several  other 
children  in  this  family,  some  older  and  some  younger  than  the  twins,  aU 
of  them  very  black. 
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The  above  case  is  probably  not  the  one  alluded  to  in  your  note,  as 
this  occurred  in  a  neighboring  Slate. 

Most  respectfully  yours,  Vincent  Holcombe,  M.D. 

W.  Granville,  Mass.  Aug.  22,  1835. 


CURE    or    RINGWORM. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  saw  in  your  Journal  a  few  weeks  since,  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  method  of  cure  iu  ringworm.  I  like  such  inquiries.  Re- 
ph'es  to  ti)em  have  a  tendency  to  relieve  humanity  of  a  thousand  ills  to 
which  she  is  liable.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  ringworm  with 
aD  ointment  of  Oleum  Ricini,  aromatized  with  bergamot,  oil  of  oranges, 
or  oil  of  lemons.  My  success  has  been  so  great  with  it  that  I  almost 
consider  it  a  specific.  W.  W. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL 

BOSTON,    SEPTEMBER    2,    1835. 


YELLOW  FEVER. 

In  this  day's  Journal,  the  reader  will  find  a  valuable  paper  from  Dr. 
Osgood,  an  eminent  practitioner  of  Havana,  in  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
favorably  known  to  all  Americans  who  have  been  invalids  at  that  place, 
as  well  as  several  valuable  papers  from  other  attentive  correspondents. 
Other  interesting  matter  has  necessarily  been  excluded  from  this  number, 
in  order  to  give  Dr.  Osgood's  article  insertion.  Those  of  our  corres- 
pondents whose  favors  have  been  already  a  considerable  time  on  file,  are 
by  no  means  out  of  mind — and  as  soon  as  it  is  possible,  we  shall  publish 
the  whole  in  the  order  they  have  been  received. 

Our  next  number  will  be  enriched  with  Dr.  Parsons's  Prize  Disserta- 
tion, and  will  accordingly  be  a  double  one.  It  will  be  issued  a  fort- 
night from  to-day,  and  will  also  contain  the  Title  page  and  Index  of 
Vol.  XII.  

HORSE-LEECH  IN  THE  STOMACH. 

A  BOY,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Elliotson,  having  had  a  headache  and  con- 
fined bowels,  took  a  dose  of  jalap,  which  produced  nausea,  and  finally 
brought  off  a  live  horse-leech  in  a  very  active  state.  It  was  of  a  small 
size,  and  did  not  appear  to  have  been  troubjesome  in  the  stomach.  In- 
stances are  numerous  in  which  they  have  become  quite  large,  when  lodged 
in  that  organ.  It  was  supposed  this  had  been  swallowed  two  years  be- 
fore, probably  while  the  lad  was  bathing.  In  this,  as  well  as  very  many 
cases,  the  fact  is  substantiated  that  the  gastric  fluid  has  no  sort  of  action 
on  the  living  fibre.  Reptiles,  some  of  a  most  loathsome  form  and  char- 
acter, have  been  tenants  of  the  human  stomach  a  long  time,  in  spite  of 
drastic  purges  or  active  emetics  ;  but  so  far  from  being  incommoded  by 
being  immersed  in  this  universal  solvent,  which,  were  they  dead,  would 
digest  their  bodies  in  three  hours,  they  give  every  possible  demonstration 
of  having  been  quietly  and  agreeably  lodged. 
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NATURAL  CONNECTION  OF  TWINS  SUCCESSFULLY  DISSEVERED. 

An  interesting  case  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  in  Novemher,  1833,  is 
related  in  the  Western  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  by  Dr.  Little,  of 
Otsego  county,  N.  Y.  The  body  of  but  one  child,  however,  was  perfect, 
being  double  only  below  the  sternum — ^the  redundant  part  constituting  a 
perfectly  formed  pelvis  and  lower  limbs,  with  the  male  organs  of  genera- 
tion, and  as  large  in  all  their  dimensions  as  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  child.  The  connecting  medium  was  two  inches  long,  two  and  a  half 
wide,  and  one  and  a  half  thick,  and  a  little  above  its  centre,  extending 
through  it  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  child,  was  a  hard  substance,  appar- 
ently a  prolongation  of  the  ensiform  cartilage.  The  pulsation  of  an 
artery  could  also  be  felt.  The  limbs  of  the  parasite  had  no  muscular 
motion,  and  were  crossed  upon  each  other,  though  the  sense  of  feeling 
existed  in  them  as  perfectly  as  in  the  other  limbs.  There  was  no  trace 
of  the  anus  ;  urine,  in  small  quantities,  was  discharged  once  in  two  or 
three  days.  These  parts  exhibited  every  indication  of  being  amply 
nourished.  They  were  moveable  on  the  connecting  medium,  and  could 
be  turned  one  quarter  round  without  difficulty ;  but  when  the  rotation 
was  carried  further,  the  child  cried  from  pain. 

At  the  request  of  the  parents,  the  separation  was  made  when  the  child 
was  six  weeks  old,  at  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  body.  The 
hard  substance  referred  to  was  found  to  be  cartilaginous,  of  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  texture,  approaching  to  ossification.  Immediately  below  the 
cartilage  was  a  sheath,  containing  an  artery,  vein  and  nerve,  of  consid- 
erable size.  The  two  former  were  tied  separately  and  divided,  as  well 
as  several  other  small  vessels,  which  bled  smartly.  The  child  was  very 
faint,  and  much  exhausted  afler  the  operation,  which  lasted  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  In  a  few  hours  it  revived,  and  passed  the  night  comfortably. 
The  parts  removed  weighed  two  pounds  six  ounces.  The  substance 
divided  consisted  of  the  common  integument — a  thin  layer  of  very  vascu- 
lar cellular  membrane — ^the  cartilage  before  mentioned — and  a  portion  of 
fleshy  substance,  in  which  muscular  fibres  could  be  traced.  On  the  third 
day  adhesion  had  taken  place  to  some  extent,  and  the  wound  seemed  to 
be  doing  well.  From  this  time  recovery  was  rapid,  without  a  single  bad 
symptom,  and  the  child  is  now  in  health  and  free  from  deformity. 

Dr.  Little  mentions  that  the  mother  of  this  child  became  much  inter- 
ested in  the  story  of  the  Siamese  twins  when  in  the  seventh  month  of  her 
pregnancy  ;  she  went  on  one  occasion  to  the  county  town  to  see  them, 
but  was  disappointed.  The  subject  continued  to  occupy  her  thoughts,  in 
spite  of  her  efforts  to  banish  it,  for  a  long  time. 


THE  UXBRIDGE  SOMNAMBULIST. 


From  the  repeated  notices  which,  as  journalists  of  medical  science,  we 
have  given  of  new  and  before  unheard-of  varieties  of  somnambulism, 
which  more  than  realized  the  anticipations  of  the  sage  but  deluded  advo- 
cates of  animal  magnetism,  the  profession  may  begin  to  suspect  the  dis- 
ease is  becoming  infectious.  The  last  marvellous  case  of  the  kind  which 
has  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  public,  is  that  of  a  young  woman  of 
Uxbridge,  Mass.  whose  wonder-working  fidgetings  have  been  trumpeted 
through  the  columns  of  a  country  paper.  Our  correspondence  with  a 
highly  reputable  physician  in  the  neighborhood,  a  gentleman  of  careful 
observation,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  perfect  respect,  emboldens  us  to 
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saj  that  the  Uxbridge  sonmambaHst  is  playing  off  a  miserably  devised 
imposition.  How  roany  are  aiding  and  abetting  her  in  the  scheme,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  When  such  men  as  Dr.  Belden  of  Spring- 
field, Dr.  Colby  of  Stanslead,  or  Dr.  Willard  of  Uxbridge,  certify  to  the 
correctness  of  the  statements  which  have  been  circulated,  the  public  may 
fully  rely  upon  the  truth  of  them. 

Lectures  on  CompartUive  Anatomy. — So  perfectly  convinced  are  the 
learned,  of  the  gross  iniquity  of  the  late  Sir  Everard  Home,  in  pilfering 
from  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Hunter,  that  since  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Clift's  evidence  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  bis 
great  work  in  six  quarto  volumes  on  Comparative  *Anatomyy  by  which  he 
hoped  to  transmit  a  claim  to  the  admiration  of  posterity,  has  fallen  ia 
price  from  eighteen  to  eight  guineas y  and  the  bookseller's  advertisement 
contains  the  following  curious  paragraph,  which  is  enough  to  ruin  the 
fame  of  the  once  supposed  author,  for  all  future  time — *'  According  to 
Mr.  Clid's  evidence  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
this  work  contains  the  substance  and  only  remains  of  the  unpublished 
writings  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter."  An  active  inquiry  is  going 
on,  which  may  detect  more  villanies  of  Sir  Everard^s  than  have  yet  been 
developed. 

Liquor  Potassce  in  Cholera. — Mr.  George,  a  medical  practitioner  in 
Kensington,  Eng.  administers  the  liquor  potasss  in  cholera  in  the  follow- 
ing form  : — 

R.    Lin.  Potass.  3j.;  Conf.  Opiat.  3m-;  Tinct.  Card.  c.  3ij.  j  Aq.  par®,  3j«8'  suf- 
Mist.  cap.  dim.  stat.  et  post  boram  unain  repel. 


Removal  of  the  Astragalus. — Our  correspondent,.  W.  Gillespie,  M.D.  of 
EUisville,  Va.  who  detailed  for  the  Journal  a  case  of  removal  of  the  as- 
tragalus in  the  spring  of  1833,  informs  us  that  he  has  recently  seen  the 
patient,  and  that  she  can  walk  with  ease  by  the  assistance  of  a  crutch  or 
cane. 

Sulphate  of  Copper  in  Croup. — Dr.  Serlo,  of  Crossen,  has  made  use  of 
the  sulphate  of  copper  with  considerable  success  in  many  cases  of  what 
he  considers  as  true  croup,  and  which  undoubtedly  closely  resembled  this 
formidable  disease.  The  children  were  between  one  and  three  years  old, 
and  took  from  twenty  to  thirty  powders,  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  each,  be- 
fore the  cough  gave  way  ;  a  quarter  of  a  grain  was  administered  every 
two  hours  as  long  as  the  cough  continued  dry  and  hoarse,  and  the  remedy 
was  only  discontinued  when  all  symptoms  had  subsided. 

Died — In  New  London,  Ct  18th  Aug.  Foster  Swift,  aged  75,  a  Port  Surgeon 
in  the  U.  S.  Army.  Early  in  life  he  had  ^een  a  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  on 
board  the  Portsmouth  sloop  of  War,  1780,  when  captured  by  the  CuUoden  74,  of 
Rodney's  Fleet,  and  with  the  whole  crew  of  the  Portsmouth  imprisoned  a  year  in 
the  harbor  of  St  Lucia,  West  Indies.  Dr.  S.  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  a  son  of 
Samuel  Swift,  Esq.  a  distinguished  whig  and  martyr  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
while  a  prisoner  in  Boston,  Anno  1775. — At  Clifton,  Eng.  Win.  Hall  Gilby,  M.D. 
— At  Boris,  Ireland,  county  Carlow,  John  Wilcox,  surg.  of  the  Boris  Dispensary. 

Whole  number  of  deaths  in  Boeton  for  the  week  ending  Auffust  39,  45.    Males,  28— Females,  17. 

Of  smallpox,  1— measles,  3— teething,  3— dropsy  on  the  brain,  3— canker  the  bowels,  S— scronila,  1 
— consumption.  &— cholera  infantum,  9— dysentery,  5— marasmus,  1— infantile,  3— cholera  morbus.  9 
—old  age,  1— croup,  9— intemperance,  l->mortiflcatlon,  1— fever,  l—c&ncer,  2— pfathiais,  l~hooping 
e(Migb7»-«carlet  fever,  1— 4ropey,  1— iiidammation  of  the  bowela,  1. 
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MEDICAL   INSTITUTION   OP   YALE   COLLEGE. 

Tas  annaal  Coune  of  Lectarei  in  this  Inttitutioa  will  commence  on  Thurwiajr,  Nor.  5, 1835,  aad 
will  continue  seventeen  weeks.  There  are  at  least  five  lectures  daily  tbroaghoot  the  term,  and  a 
put  of  tba  time  six.    Tlie  several  branches  are  taoght  as  followa,  via. : 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  by  Thomas  HiraaAaD,  M.D. 

Tbeoiv  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Eli  Ires,  M.D. 

Chemistry  and  Pharmncy,  by  B.  Siiximah,  M.I). 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  by  William  Tullt,  M.D. 

Anatomy  and  Pliysiology,  by  J.  Kkight,  M.D. 

Obstetrics,  by  Timoihy  P.  fissas,  M.D. 

The  fee  for  each  of  the  first  fiv.e  branches  is  |1S,50,  and  for  the  last  $6,00 ;  which,  together  with  a 
matriculation  fee  of  $5,00  and  a  contingent  bill  of  $3,50,  are  to  be  paid  in  advance.  The  gndvaiioa 
fee  is  $15. 

Since  the  last  term,  extensive  aUernlions  have  been  made  in  the  College  buildings; — those  parts  of 
It  especially  which  are  apprVipriiited  to  anatomical  purposes,  have  been  made  more  extenisive  and 
coromodiuus,  and  every  facilift'  will  be  aflTorded  to  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of  anatomy. 

The  price  of  board,  lodginK^c.  in  New  Haven,  is  from  ^3  to  $3  a  week,  and  other  nectasary  arti- 
clea  la  proportion.  (^jept.  3— ep6w.) 

MEDICAL    SCHOOL    IN    BO:?TON. 

The  Medical  Facultt  of  Harvard  University  announce  to  the  public,  that  the  Lcctores  will  besm 
on  the  first  Wednesday  iu  Novem.,  and  continue  thirteen  weeks,  after  which  time  the  regular  cmirae 
will  be  considered  as  terminated.  But  for  the  following  four  weelu,  the  Hospital  and  the  Di»«cctiBg 
room  will  be  kept  open,  and  some  Lectures  will  be  given,  without  additional  expense,  to  aocfa  ate- 
dents  as  may  chodse  to  remain. 
The  following  Courses  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  to  the  class  of  the  enauing  aeaaon : 

Fea 
ja»atomy^  and  Ike  (>»9ration*  ttf  Surgen,  by  Jor!c  C.  WAaaaiv,  M.D.  $15 

Chemistry,  "  Johv  W.  WsRSTsa,  M.D.  15 

Midwiferv  MuL  MediciU  Jiiirisprude»ee,  "  Waltsk  Chan Nirro,  M.D.  It 

Materia  Medica^  "  Jaco*  Bioklow,  M.D.  19 

Principles  (if  Sitrgerjf  and  CUnicid  Swrgery,  *<  Oxoaoa  HAVWAaD,  M.D.  U 

Tlieory  and  PraUice  qf  Physic,  and  CUnical  Medieme,        "  JoH"wra«°Si  5.*^' ""^^  (  ^ 

By  an  additional  act  of  the  Legii^lature  of  Massachusetts,  theop|)ortunitles  for  the  study  of  Practical 
Anatomy  are  now  placed  upon  thn  most  liberal  footing.  While  the  violation  of  sepulchres  is  pse* 
vented,  it  is  anticipated  that  an  ample  supply  of  subjects  for  the  wants  of  science,  will  be  le^ly 
provided  at  a  small  expense. 

The  MassAchuHetts  General  Hospital  is  open  without  fee  to  Students  attending  the  Lectarea  of  the 
physicians  and  nurgeons.  This  Insttitniioii  contninsi  about  sixty  beds,  which  are,  most  of  itie  time, 
occupied  by  patients  who  are  subjects  partly  of  medical,  and  partly  of  sursiral  treatment.  Clinical 
Lectures  are  given  several  times  in  each  week,  and  surgical  operations  are  frequent.  The  Bumbar  <^ 
surgical  operntions  during  the  last  five  years  has  avemged  about  seventy  in  each  year. 

To  the  .Medical  Cnllei;e'is  attached  a  Medical  Library,  a  costiv  and  extensive  Chemical  ApparatBa* 
and  Collections  illustrative  of  Midwifery,  Materia  Medica,  and  liealthy  and  Morbid  Anatomy. 

Boston,  Jane  l^,  lS3o.  •  JuneM— tNl.  WALTER  C 11 ANMNG,  i 


MEDICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  subscribers  have  associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Medical  Instruction  on  the  foUoviaff 
terras  :— 

Convenient  Rooms  well  furnished,  with  access  to  a  good  Medical  Library,  and  the  neceasary  faek- 
llties  fur  demonstrative  Anatomy  and  Surgical  operations. 

The  privilege  of  attending  at  the  almshouse  and  a  privat^hospital,  now  in  succeitsful  operatk^, 
together  with  the  impjrtani  cases,  both  in  pliyslc  and  surgery,  which  occur  in  a  preitv  extetisivc  fiA- 
vate  practice.    Terms— $50 a  year.  JOSEPH  M.  FLI. NT, 

ELISHA  xMATHEK, 
NoaTMAMrroif,  Mass.  AUSTIN  FLUtiT. 

{fCr  [nstraction  in  modern  Dentiatry  will  be  given  for  a  amall  additional  compensation. 

May  13.  eop6a 

PHILOSOPHICAL    AND    ASTRONOMICAL    APPARATUS. 

N.  B.  CH^VIBGlLAf.V,  No.  9  School  St.  Boston,  manufactures  Philosophical,  AslroooMaica],  Paca- 
matic,  Hydrostatic,  and  Electrical  Appamt'is,  Mechanical  Powers,  4ce.  of  beautiful  workaaanak^, 
designed  for  Lecture  Rooms  and  public  instruction  in  Schools,  Academies  and  College*.  Portabte 
models  of  the  dteam  Engine,  put  in  motion  by  a  spirit  lamp,  afiTorded  at  a  very  reasonable  nitt,  cam 
be  obtained  at  any  time,  by  addressing  the  advertiser  by  mail. 
Boston,  February  4,  1835.  eptf. 

JOHN  S.  BARTLETT,  M.D.  M.M.B.S.,  late  of  Marblehead,  has  removed  to  this  city,  nnd  anj  h* 

found  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Murphy,  Esq.  No.  fti  Atkinson  Street. 
Boston,  August  19,  1835.  tf. 

r.  J/yi  ^P^"^^^  MEDICAL  AND  SUROICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  every  WednesMtav.  b^  B. 
CL\PP,  JR.  at  181  vVwhlnsion  Street,  corner  of  Praukltn  Street, to  whom  all  commuiMC^tiuike  smmc 
be  addressed, /»o*tpa(</.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  M.D.  Editor,  liiinlso  published  in  Monthly  PnnjM  ua  ib* 
1st  ot  every  m  )nth,  each  Part  coniaining  lite  weekly  numbers  of  the  preceding  woaib.  atitrlird  i»  » 
f^^*'-";.^"^*  ^'^  *  y**'  '°  advance,  $.1,50  after  three  months,  and  •4,001/  not  paid  WAliiA  460 
year—Every  ae venth  copy ,  ^aiw—Poatage  the  same  oa  for  a  newapaper. 
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A   D1SS£RTATI0N    ON  CANCER, 

WHICH   OBTAINED   THE    BOTLSTOff   PRIZE   FOR   THE   PRESENT  TSAR. 
BY   C9HER  FAKSONS,   M.D.   Of   PROFIOSNCX,  B.   I. 

"  What  are  the  diagnostic  Marks  of  Cancer  of  the  Breast ;  and  is  this 

disease  curable  1 " 

The  term  cancer^  derived  from  the  Latin  language,  is  synonimous  with 
carcinoma,  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  originated  in  a  fancied  resem- 
blance of  certain  tumors  to  the  animal  whose  name  they  bear. 

There  is  an  evident  propriety  in  specifying  cancer  of  the  breast  in  the 
question  here  proposed  ;  for  the  disease,  in  its  ravages  upon  this  organ, 
extends  to  almost  every  variety  of  structure  which  can  mqdify  its  cha- 
racter, is  accessible  to  inspection  and  local  treatment,  and  occurs  more 
frequently  than  elsewhere. 

Whether  all  the  diseases  at  present  included  under  the  term  cancer 
should  continue  to  receive  that  appellation,  some  might  be  inclined  to 
doubt.  They  are  so  numerous  and  so  different  in  aspect,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  say  any  one  thing  that  will  apply  to  all  without  exception. 
They  present  tumors,  ulcers,  excavations,  excrescences,  indurations  and 
ramoUtsmens,  The  tumors  vary  from  the  hardness  of  cartilage  to  the 
consistence  of  jelly  ;  the  ulcers  furnish  sometimes  an  abundant  suppura- 
tion,  varying  in  color  and  consistence — at  other  times  they  are  dry,  and 
some  of  th^m  are  covered  with  a  hard  grey  crust,  that  reproduces  itself  as 
often  as  it  is  removed ;  sometimes  they  are  surrounded  with  varicose 
veins,  that  bleed  frequently,  at  others  they  are  wanting ;  the  excrescences 
present  equally  varied  aspects,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  of 
every  grade. 

But  however  varied  cancerous  affections  are  in  the  foregoing  particu- 
lars, their  progress  and  termination  are  nearly  the  same  in  all.  They  all 
tend  to  invade  and  destroy  surrounding  parts.  Whatever  be  the  nature 
of  the  texture  in  which  they  are  located,  they  seem  to  feed  upon  it  like 
a  parasitic  animal,  growing  and  thriving  upon  another.  This  is  so 
striking  a  characteristic  of  cancer,  that  in  early  times  it  was  compared  to 
a  ferocious  animal,  which  led  some  of  the  ancients  to  carry  the  idea  so 
far  as  to  attempt  to  feed  it  daily  with  fresh  slices  of  viands,  in  hopes  of 
thus  satiating  its  voracious  appetite.  All  the  varieties  of  cancer,  though 
they  remain  stationary  for  a  time,  will  ultimately  augment,  every  change 
in  their  state  being  invariably  for  the  worse.  Irritating  substances,  ge- 
neral or  local,  aggravate  them  alike,  and  if  extirpated  there  is  always 
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danger  that  they  will  reappear.  Finally,  they  alike  tend  to  prcMluee 
constitutional  derangements  of  a  similar  nature — a  sort  of  cancerous 
cachexy,  marked  by  emaciation,  hectic  fever,  and  a  peculiar  tint  of  the 
skin. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  from  the  exterior  survey  of  cancerous  affec- 
tions to  their  interior  structure,  they  will  be  found  to  present  a  variety  of 
appearance  and  consistence.  Muhiplied  dissectkms  have,  however,  ena- 
bled pathologists  to  analyze  and  reduce  cancerous  substance  to  a  certaia 
number  of  diseased  tissues,  each  having  a  structure  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
which  always  presents  the  same  characters,  in  whatever  part  of  the  body 
they  may  be  situated.  These  tissues  are  sometimes  isolated,  at  others 
variously  combined,  two  or  three  or  even  four  of  them  being  in  the  same 
tumor.  Every  cancer,  with  the  exception  of  certain  chancrous  ulcers, 
which  do  not  repose  (in  their  early  period  at  least)  on  a  cancerous  tis- 
sue, is  constituted  by  the  development  and  evolution  of  ^'  two  accidental 
tissues,  that  are  different  from  any  normal  tissue,"  viz.  the  scirrhous  and 
encepbaloid — names  derived  from  sJcirros  (hard)  and  encephahn-eidot 
(brain-like).  One  or  the  other  of  these,  and  sometimes  both  together, 
are  always  found  in  cancerous  tumors.  There  are  other  mori!)id  tissues 
occasionally  met  with  in  such  tumors,  as  the  fibrous,  the  melanose,  the 
tubercular,  the  cartilaginous,  and  the  fibro-cartilaginous,  one  or  more  of 
them.  But  these  latter  do  not  of  themselves  constitute  cancer,  one  or 
all  of  them  ;  they  may  therefore  foe  termed  incidental  tissues,  whilst  the 
scirrhous  and  encephaloid  kind,  from  the  invariable  presence  of  one  or 
both  of  them,  may  be  termed  essential  tissues  of  cancer.  These,  there- 
fore, are  deserving  of  more  particular  notice. 

The  encephaloid  matter  of  cancer  may  exist  in  three  different  forms-— 
in  cysts,  in  masses  without  cysts,  or  infiltrated  into  the  substance  of  the 
organ.  These  forms  are  more  distinct  and  observable  in  the  crude  or 
early  stage,  but  in  a  subsequent  stage,  or  that  of  complete  development, 
and  before  their  ramoUisment,  they  all  assume  a  similar  appearance. 
The  encephaloid  matter  is  then  homogeneous,  resembling  the  medul- 
lary substance  of  the  brain,  and  presents  here  and  there  a  slight  rosy 
tint.  Cut  in  thin  slices,  it  is  semi-transparent ;  but  in  masses,  it  is 
opaque.     Its  consistence  is  that  of  an  infant  brain  a  little  softened. 

The  encephaloid  matter  is  inclosed  in  cells,  made  up  of  a  delicate 
tissue,  resembling  the  pia  mater — ^is,  like  it,  very  vascular  ;  and  the  tunics 
of  its  vessels  are  so  extremely  tender,  as  to  be  easily  ruptured,  causing 
extravasation  and  accumulations  of  coagula.  A  new  and  curious  feet 
stated  by  M.  Berard  in  the  Repertoire  Generate  des  Sciences  Medicales, 
of  February,  1834,  is,  that  he  has  ascertained  by  experiment  that  these 
vessels  are  exclusively  arterial.  There  are  other  and  larger  vessels 
surrounding  the  tumor,  both  arteries  and  veins,  and  the  encephaloid  mat- 
ter often  penetrates  these  veins  and  obstructs  them. 

But  the  encephaloid  matter  remains  not  long  of  the  consistence  now 
described — ^it  tends  constantly  to  mollify,  until  it  finally  resembles  thick 
pus,  but  still  retaining  its  color.  In  this  stage,  more  than  any  other,  the 
slender  vessels  are  ruptured,  and  cause  numerous  extravasations  of  blood, 
which,  instead  of  forming  a  coagulum,  is  blended  with  the  puriform  mat- 
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ter,  ^viBg  it  a  reddidi  or  biowoish  color,  so  that  it  reaemUes  thick  cho- 
colate ;  excepting  sonie  portions  of  the  turoor  which  remain  exempt  from 
bloody  infiltration,  and  serve  to  show  what  was  its  former  appearance. 

The  encephaloid  tissue  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  uterus  and 
testis,  than  in  other  organs ;  is  also  found  in  cancer  of  the  liver  and  sto- 
mach. It  appears  also  in  cancer  of  the  hreast,  particularly  when  the 
disease  recurs  after  an  operation. 

The  other  essential  tissue  of  cancer,  viz.  sctrrAotis,  when  fully  deve- 
loped, consists  generally  of  a  firm,  hard,  rugged,  incompressible  and 
knobbed  mass,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  well  defined.  It  grates  under 
the  knife  like  the  substance  of  the  uterus,  presents  a  bluish  or  greybh 
white  color,  and  when  cut  in  thin  slices  is  semi-transparent.  At  first 
glance  it  mi^ht  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  fibro-cartilaginous  tumor ;  but  a 
closer  exammation  shows  that  it  is  composed  of  two  distinct  substances, 
the  one  fibrous,  hard  and  organized,  the  other  soft  and  inorganized. 
The  former  composes  the  chief  part  of  the  diseased  mass,  and  consists  of 
sepu,  which  are  opaque,  of  a  paler  color  than  the  soft  part,  varying  in 
their  volume  and  direction,  and  fcmning  unequal  cavities  or  cells,  which 
contain  the  soft  part.  The  latter  is  of  a  bluish  color,  and  of  the  consist- 
ence of  softened  glue  or  even  of  cream.  '*  The  fibrous  structure  seems 
to  be  the  cellular  or  proper  tissue  of  the  part,  in  a  state  of  induration 
and  hypertrophy,"  whilst  the  softer  portion  contained  in  its  meshes  or 
cells,  appears  to  be  merely  a  morbid  secretion,  poured  out  by  the  vessels 
nourishing  the  organized  fibrous  tissue.  In  this  view  of  it,  the  organized 
part  results  from  an  altered  state  of  nutrition  in  the  tumor,  and  the  soft 
or  inorganized  portion,  or  accidental  tissue,  as  the  French  term  it,  is  the 
result  of  a  morbid  secretion.  In  all  cases,  the  fibrous  mass  is  both  most 
conspicuous  and  abundant,  and  is  condensed  in  its  centre  into  a  hard  nu- 
cleus, whence  seem  to  radiate  the  numerous  septa  in  every  direction.  In 
the  centre  of  the  nucleus  there  is  often  a  little  cyst  containing  a  limpid 
fluid  of  very  acrid  nature.  In  some  rare  instances,  portions  of  the  scir- 
rhous mass  resemble  cartilage,  in  parts  of  which  osseous  or  calcareous 
depositions  are  occasionally  found. 

it  is  probable  that  several  of  the  tumors,  as  the  mammary  and  perhaps 
pancreatic,  described  by  Mr.  Abemethy,  consist  of  varied  proportions  of 
the  two  essential  tissues  of  cancer,  modified  by  local  irritation,  tempera- 
ment, be.  But  such  tumors,  I  may  here  remark,  glide  so  insensibly  into 
each  other,  and  correspond  so  nearly  in  respect  to  their  origin  and  pro- 
gress, that  little  practical  advantage  results  from  his  classification. 

As  the  encephaloid  tissue  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  uterus 
and  other  internal  organs,  so  the  scirrhous  is  most  apt  to  predominate  in 
external  cancers,  particularly  in  those  of  the  breast — ^they  are  however 
often  found  united  in  cancerous  tumors  in  all  situations. 

Cancerous  tumors  usually  begra  in  a  sound  part,  but  in  some  rare  in- 
stances, where  a  predisposition  to  the  disease  exists  in  the  constitution, 
other  tumors  and  ulcers  degenerate  into  cancers.  But  more  of  this 
hereafter. 

Thus  far,  the  subject  of  cancer  generally  has  been  considered ;  but,  as 
the  female  breast  is  its  most  frequent  seat,  many  authors  have  taken  can- 
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car  of  this  omn  as  a  type  for  its  general  descriptioo,  and  the  < 
proposed  by  Harvard  requires  that  our  future  remarks  be  ocmfine 
locality  of  the  disease. 

The  age  most  subject  to  cancer  of  the  breast  b  from  the  fortieth  to  the 
fiftieth  year.  It  very  rarely  appears  before  the  age  of  twenty,  sometimes 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  many  times  between  thirty  and  forty,  and 
rarely  after  the  age  of  sixty.  A  table,  drawn  up  by  M.  Recamier,  will 
be  given  at  the  end  of  this  treatise,  which  in  respect  to  age,  acccxda  with 
the  observations  of  all  surgeons. 

Persons  most  subject  to  the  disease  are  ttitiquated  maids,  next  those 
mothers  who  have  not  suckled  their  children,  and  least  so  those  who  have 
borne  children  and  nursed  them  with  their  own  milk. 

The  disease  may  be  divided  into  three  stages.  1.  Indolent  fdrrhm; 
2.  Painftd  scirrhiu,  sometimes  called  ocadt  oancer;  and  3.  Ulcerated  on 
open  cancer.  Indolent  scirrhus,  then,  differing  as  it  does  in  its  whole 
aspect,  from  open  cancer,  is,  nevertheless,  the  germ  or  first  stage  of  that 
disease.  Some  have  contended,  however,  that  it  is  a  more  local  disease, 
is  more  yielding  to  discutients,  and  instead  of  always  progressing  to  can- 
cer, has  in  some  rare  instances  terminated  in  eangrene,  and  in  many 
,  others  has  remained  stationary  through  life.  Now  in  respect  to  their 
ever  being  resolved,  we  are  not  able  to  speak  with  confidence,  because 
we  have  not  the  best  evidence  of  such  cases  being  truly  scirrhous,  I  mean 
examination  with  the  knife.  We  can  only  judge  bom  their  nteoial  ap* 
pearance.  To  ground  such  an  opinion  upon  the  vaunting  reports  of  char* 
ktans,  would  be  to  admit  that  '<  they  are  all  resolvable  when  their  ovm 
specifics  are  employed,"  and  that  failures  are  attributable  to  error  oo  the 
part  of  the  patient,  or  their  delayed  application.  But  the  number  of 
cases  of  resolution,  cited  by  eminent  surgeons,  is  so  extremely  small,  as 
not  to  be  entitled  to  conaderation  as  exceptions  to  the  principle,  that 
they  are  not  resolvable  by  any  known  remedy  (pressure  excepted),  general 
or  local — ^but  more  of  this  hereafter. 

That  scirrhus  may  remain  stationary  for  life,  is  for  more  probable. 
Life  may  be  short,  the  tumor  may  appear  at  a  late  period  of  it,  whea 
morbid  action  is  feeble,  and  such  tumors  no  doubt  vary  in  their  tendency 
to  painful  cancer  from  constitutional  peculiarities ;  these  therefore  should 
not  be  received  as  exceptk)ns  to  the  general  principle  that  scirrhus  is 
incipient  cancer. 

Rise  and  progress  of  Cancer  of  the  Breast 

A  woman  in  touching  her  breast  feels  a  small  induration,  which  is  not 
natural,  but  which  causes  not  the  slightest  inconvenience.  Perhaps  her 
attention  has  been  first  drawn  to  it,  by  a  small  stain  upon  her  dress,  op« 
posite  the  orifice  of  the  lactiferous  tubes,  which  leads  her  to  feel  of  the 
part  She  can  neither  tell  when  the  tumor  commenced,  nor  assign  any 
certain  cause,  though  she  may  suspect  some  mechanical  injury,  as  a  blow 
against  a  chair  or  door,  or  the  pressure  of  her  dress.  She  may  also  refer 
it  to  an  obstruction  of  the  milk  when  nursing  her  last  child.  It  remains 
indolent  and  insensible  to  pressure,  and  makes  no  impression  upon  her 
general  health.  The  induration  gradually  increases  in  volume,  and  from 
being  round,  circumscribed,  and  rolling  under  the  finger,  its  surface  pre- 
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sents  nodes  and  depreasioDS,  followed  by  adbesions  to  the  surrounding 
cellular  membraney  and  to  the  skin,  giving  to  it  the  appearance  of  being 
quilted  to  the  tumor.  After  a  time  of  uncertain  length,  the  patient  be- 
gins to  feel  a  twinging,  pungent,  or  darting  pain  in  the  tumor,  occurring 
more  towards  evening  and  in  the  night.  Still,  however,  it  gives  no  pain  to 
handle  the  part  and  even  press  it«  If  the  catamenia  have  not  ceased, 
she  will  experience  an  aggravation  of  pain  in  the  breast  about  the  time 
of  their  recunrence ;  at  tbb  period  alsowthe  tumor  grows  faster  than  at  any- 
other,  and  any  external  violence  produces  a  sudden  enlargefment '  Thus 
tu  the  tumor  is  characterized  by  extreme  hardness,  by  great  weight 
compared  with  its  volume,  by  a  knobby  feel,  and  by  insensibility  to  the 
touch.     These  characterize  the  scirrhous  state. 

The  pungent  pain  is  the  ushering  in  of  the  second  or  occult  cancerous 
state,  in  which  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  more  rapid,  the  tumor  in- 
cveasang  in  volume  from  the  size  of  a  small  nut,  when  first  discovered,  to 
ibwn  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  but  it  soon  attains  nearly  its  maxi- 
mum size,  and  remains  somewhat  stationary,  notwithstanding  all  other 
symptoms,  and  particularly  pain,  have  augmented.  Adhesions  are  formed 
to  the  subjacent  parts — and  the  skin  over  it  begins  to  pucker  and  to  as- 
sume  a. violet  tinge.  The  nipple,  by  the  drawing  of  its  tubes,  gradually 
retreats  within  the  surface  of  the  breast.  The  darting  pain,  wbich  added 
to  the  above-mentioned  signs  of  scirrhus  is  one  of  the  best  pathognomo- 
nic symptoms,  now  interrupts  sleep,  and  the  patient's  general  health 
begins  to  suiSbr ;  with  emaciation,  loss  of  appetite,  and  dryness  of  the 
skm,  which  presents  a  pale  yellow  tinge.  The  axillary  glands  about  this 
time  become  affected ;  but  there  is  much  uncertainty  in  respect  to  the 
time,  for  they  often  do  not  enlarge  till  after  the  second  stage  of  cancer, 
and  in  some  rare  instances  do  not  swell  at  all,  although  the  cancer  proves 
fatal.  There  is  sometimes  a  solitary  gland  situated  over  the  outer  edge 
of  the  pectoral  muscle,  between  the  breast  and  axilla,  and  this,  in  such 
cases,  is  the  first  to  enlarge.  In  a  few  instances,  where  the  tumor  is  on 
the  sternal  side  of  the  breast,  the  axillary  glands  escape  and  those  about 
the  clavicle  suffer.  Finally,  the  part  of  the  skin  most  affected  over  the 
tumor  gives  way,  forming  a  fissure,  from  which  oozes  a  colored  serum— 
and  this  completes  the  second  or  occult  cancerous  stage. 

When  the  third  stage  or  open  cancer  has  begun,  the  borders  of  the 
fissure  first  opened  are  gradually  thickened,  indurated,  and  everted,  and 
wear  a  pale  bluish  color.  The  surface  of  the  ulcer  is  soon  covered  with 
pale-red  vegetations,  whk^h  furnish  an  ichorous  or  sanious  suppuration, 
more  or  less  abundant,  and  often  very  fetid.  Its  peculiar  odor  serves  as 
a  diagnostic  symptom.  The  surface  of  the  sore  feels  hard,  like  the  orig- 
inal tumor,  and,  hke  that,  is  wanting  in  sensibility  to  pressure,  as  the  pa- 
tient can  wipe  it  and  handle  it  without  experiencing  the  least  pain.  The 
lancinating  pain,  before  spoken  of,  varies  to  an  acute  smarting,  or  burn- 
ing, or  insupportable  itching,  that  nothing  can  calm.  The  hideous  ulcer 
enlarges  in  every  direction,  consuming  indiscriminately  the  adjacent  sub- 
stances, sparing  neither  veins  nor  arteries,  and  causing  freauent  hemor- 
rhages, which,  while  they  temporarily  mitigate  the  patient's  bufferings, 
hasten  exhaustion  of  her  strength.    Whikt  one  [MUt  of  the  sore  ii 
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sloughing,  another  is  projecting  forth  luxuriant  vegetations,  that  stretoh 
one  after  another  over  the  borders  of  the  ulcer,  like  the  leaves  of  a  dou- 
ble rose  over  its  calyx. 

The  cancerous  cachexy  is  now  more  strongly  marked ;  the  flesh  is 
emaciated  and  flabby,  and  the  arm  swells ;  sometimes  also  the  lower 
limb  becomes  ^edematous.  The  patient  is  often  tormented  with  a  bum* 
ing  sensation  behmd  the  sternum,  with  severe  cough  and  rheumatic  pains; 
she  loathes  food ;  has  obstinate  costiveness  alternated  with  colliquative 
diarrhoea,  and  finally  sinks  under  hectic  and  torturing  pains. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  course  of  the  disease  when  it  proceeds  unmo- 
lested to  its  natural  termination,  or  is  unsuccessfully  treated.  But  the 
varieties  it  presents  are  innumerable,  a  few  of  which  deserve  notice. 
The  scirrhus  which  precedes  cancer  is  sometimes  void  of  protuberances 
or  inequalities,  and  presents  a  smooth  surface  like  an  encysted  or  fibrous 
tumor.  Instead  of  being  always  single,  it  is  in  some  cases  composed  of 
many  tumors,  united  or  separated.  The  adhesion  to  the  skin  and  subja- 
cent muscles  alluded  to,  does  not  always  take  place  until  ulceration  is. 
about  commencing.  Its  degree  of  hardness  varies,  and  with  this  also  the 
rapidity  of  its  progress — the  hardest  kind  being  most  indolent,  and  the 
first  cancer  is  harder  and  slower  in  its  progress,  than  one  that  returns 
after  extirpation.  Injuries  and  irritations,  and  disturbed  menstruation, 
hasten  its  progress,  but  it  sometime^  takes  a  sudden  start  without  any 
assignable  cause.  In  aged  people,  however,  they  may  continue  nearly 
stationary  for  many  years.  Hemorrhage  is  a  common  occurrence,  but  in 
some  cases  cancers  will  run  their  whole  course  and  destroy  the  patient 
without  loss  of  blood.  The  blood  may  issue  fi'om  an  opened  vessel,  or 
be  exhaled  from  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  or  from  the  interior  of  the  mor- 
bid structure. 

Cancer  is  so  constantly  fatal,  that  to  speak  of  its  prognosis  when  left 
to  itself  or  impotently  treated,  is  to  speak  of  the  different  manners  in 
which  death  occurs,  when  no  other  disease  sets  in  to  abridge  life.  The 
exceptions  are,  a  few  rare  cases  which  happen  in  very  advanced  life  of 
scirrbus  and  even  of  ulcerated  cancer,  that  advance  so  slowly  as  not  to 
shorten  the  patient's  days — or,  what  is  more  rare,  gangrene  may  take 
place  in  a  cancerous  breast,  as  in  other  parts,  and  after  the  organ  has 
sloughed  out,  the  sore  will  cicatrice  as  if  the  org&n  had  been  extirpated 
with  a  knife.  Here  and  there,  too,  we  meet  with  detailed  cases  of  the 
cicatrization  of  a  cancerous  ulcer,  whilst  the  subjacent  scirrhous  mass  re- 
mains undestroyed.  If  such  cases  are.  genuine  cancer,  they  show  that 
nature  establishes  no  law  in  regard  to  disease,  that  she  does  not  some- 
times break.  A  multitude  of  accidents  and  complications  may  occur  to 
hasten  death,  as  pleurisy,  hydrothorax,  anasarca,  or  a  putrid  fever. 
Such  being  the  case,  a  surgeon  cannot  be  too  circumspect  in  giving  a 
prognosis. 

Post-mortem  appearances  may  be  considered  under  the  head  of  gene- 
ral and  local.  The  former  have  already  received  some  attention,  under 
the  head  of  pathology  of  cancerous  diseases.  At  the  termination  of  life, 
open  cancer  of  the  breast  presents  a  mass  of  vegetations  and  excavations, 
covered  with  a  fetid  putrescence,  in  which  scarcely  a  vestige  of  organ!- 
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zation  remains.     This  is  therefore  a  less  interesting  period  for  examina- 
tion, than  when  the  cancer  is  extirpated  in  any  of  its  stages  during  life. 

Indolent  scirrhus,  when  extirpated,  is  ordinarily  round  or  ovoid — pre- 
sents a  knobby  surface,  and  adheres  more  or  less  to  the  surrounding  parts 
by  cellular  tissue.  It  may  occupy  the  place  cff  the  mammary  gland,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  breast.  Cutting  it  into  slices  shows  it  to  be  formed 
in  part,  or  entirely,  of  a  greyish  or  bluish  white  substance,  slightly  trans- 
lucent, and  varying  in  consistence  from  that  of  lard  to  that  of  cartilage. 
This  is  the  true  scirrhous  tissue.  In  the  same  tumor  may  be  seen  masses 
or  minute  portions  of  substance,  softer  than  the  preceding,  whitish, 
opaque,  divided  into  unequal  lobules,  and  surrounded  in  every  part  by 
bloodvessels.  This  is  the  encephaloid  tissue.  To  these  two  essential 
tissues  are  sometimes  added  others  that  are  incidental,  as  cartilage,  fibro- 
cartilage  and  melanose.  In  the  midst  of  all,  may  be  seen  portions  of  the 
mammary  gland — ^sometimes  sound,  although  surrpunded  by  degenera- 
tions, at  others  partly  transformed  into  the  scirrhous  or  encephaloid 
tissues. 

Painful  scirrhus  or  occult  cancer,  when  extirpated,  presents  the  same 
essential  tissues,  but  softer.  The  scirrhous  will  be  here  and  there  pene- 
trated by  a  whey  or  cream  like  matter  that  may  be  pressed  out  in  large 
drops,  and  the  encephaloid  may  present  some  little  efiiisions  of  blood. 
In  some  places  it  will  be  soft.  It  adheres  to  the  skin,  and  perhaps  to  the 
subjacent  muscle  ;  Bnd  the  surface  is  more  knobbed  than  in  the  indo- 
lent state. 

Cancerous  ulcer,  when  extirpated,  evolves  a  less  fetid  odor,  previous 
to  its  becoming  putrid,  than  it  did  before  extirpation  ;  which  shows  that 
the  peculiar  fetor  of  cancer  is  an  exhalation  from  the  living  surface.  Be- 
low the  surface,  to  the  depth  of  a  line  or  two,  is  a  stratum  of  flesh  of  the 
same  color  as  the  ulcer.  Cutting  deeper,  we  discover  the  essential  tis- 
sues of  cancer,  but  more  compounded  with  others,  and  they  would  not 
be  readily  recognized  by  one  who  has  not  studied  them  in  their  former 
states.  The  cancerous  mass  is  no  longer  circumscribed  to  the  breast^ 
but  extends  to  bone  and  muscle  and  all  other  neighboring  textures  indis- 
criminately. 

The  general  post-mortem  appearances  are,  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin, 
a  soft  and  flabby  state  of  the  muscles,  and  a  fragility  of  the  bones.  Some 
French  writers,  who  have  had  great  experience  in  this  disease,  contend 
that  it  produces  no  such  eflfect  upon  the  bones.  Their  opinions  would 
however  be  corrected  by  a  visit  to  Guy's  Hospital,  where  bones  are  pre- 
served, that  were  fractured  by  merely  a  turning  of  the  patients  in  bed, 
and  two  or  three  similar  cases  have  occurred  within  my  own  observation. 
The  lung  under  the  cancer  is  inflamed  and  adheres  to  the  pleura-costalis, 
and  some  serum  is  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  small  tubercles 
are  discoverable  in  the  pleura.  The  liver,  especially  if  the  cancer  be  on 
the  right  side,  is  tuberculous.  The  uterus  almost  always  presents  cancer- 
ous tubercles.  The  glands  of  the  axilla,  and  sometimes  those  about  the 
clavicle,  are  enlarged  and  scirrhous.  Sometimes  the  arm  of  the  affected 
side  is  much  swollen,  and  at  others  the  whole  side  is  in  like  manner 
afiected. 
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The  cause  of  cancer  not  being  required  in  this  treatise,  and  if  it  were,, 
our  knowledge  of  it,  and  especially  of  the  proximate  cause^  amounting  as 
it  does  to  little  or  nothing,  are  sufficient  apology  for  saying  but  little  about 
it.  In  respect  to  its  renwte  and  exciting  causes,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
the  foundation  of  the  disease  Is  laid  in  a  cancerous  diathesis,  that  may 
evolve  cancer  spontaneously,  though  oftentimes  its  appearance  is  pre- 
ceded by  some  slight  injury  or  irritation  of  the  part.  This  has  induced 
some  to  pronounce  it  a  local  disease.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
local  irritation  can  assume  a  cancerous  character,  where  such  a  constitu- 
tional diathesis  does  not  exist ;  and  yet,  it  may  serve  as  a  nidus,  in  which 
the  disease  will  appear  sooner  than  it  would  spontaneously,  or  without 
any  such  point  of  attraction — and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  diathesis 
may  exist  in  some  persons  through  life,  but  in  whom,  from  the  absence 
of  such  local  irritation,  or  because  the  diathesis  is  feeble,  it  may  not  be 
evolved.  In  this  and  some  other  respects  it  resembles  scrofula — a  dis- 
ease known  to  be  constitutional.  It  is  said,  in  opposition  to  this,  that  ex- 
tirpation of  cancer  oftentimes  effects  a  permanent  cure,  and  that  there- 
fore the  disease  must  be  local.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  amputa- 
tion of  a  scrofulous  limb.  Besides,  let  it  be  remembered  that  cancer  of 
the  breast  is  evolved,  chiefly  between  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  year  rf 
age  ; — in  other  words,  about  the  period  of  menstrual  cessation.  Now 
the  lapse  of  time  necessary  for  the  development  of  cancer  in  the  breast 
after  its  first  appearance,  together  with  the  time  taken  up  in  healing  the 
wound  made  by  extirpation,  is,  in  many  cases  no  doubt,  sufficient  to  carry 
the  patient  through  the  most  susceptible  period ;  the  system  has  had 
time  to  recover  from  the  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  breasts  are 
no  longer  irritated  by  sympathy  with  the  uterus.  It  is  this  cancerous 
diathesis  that  so  frequently  causes  a  return  of  the  disease  in  the  cicatrix, 
even  after  a  second  or  third  extirpation,  or  to  evolve  it  in  some  other 
organ,  and  perhaps  in  diverse  organs,  remote  from  each  other,  simulta- 
neously. 

The  connection  between  a  disturbance  of  the  uterus  at  the  cessation 
of  the  menses  and  a  cancerous  breast  is  so  strenuously  maintained  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell  in  a  late  lecture,  that  I  feel  justified  in  making  an  extract 
from  it.  "  Nature  has  established  a  reciprocal  action  between  the  uterus 
and  mammae,  and  though  widely  apart,  they  are  intimately  united  by 
sympathy.  Every  change  in  the  ovarian  circulation  has  an  influence 
upon  the  mammae,  from  the  first  period  of  puberty  to  the  final  period  of 
change — menstruation,  conception,  quickening,  delivery — all  have  this 
influence — they  all  communicate  pain  and  turgescence  of  the  mammae. 
At  the  turn  of  life,  the  irregularity  of  menstruation  produces  a  most  de- 
cided influence  on  the  mammae.  It  is  this  which  lays  the  foundation  of 
cancer." 

"  As  there  is  a  coincidence  in  time,  so  is  there  a  considerable  resem- 
blance in  the  nature  of  the  disease  which  fixes  upon  the  ovaria  and 
mammae ;  the  difference  is  chiefly  in  their  position  as  internal  or  external 
parts.  Tfab  is  a  very  interesting  inquiry,  because  it  embraces  an  exten* 
sive  view  of  practice.  The  scirrhosity,  I  say,  and  hydatid  tumors  which 
infest  the  mammae,  and  are  the  forerunners  of  so  many  distressing  cases 
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of  ulcer  and  ill-conditioDed  sores,  iftbey  were  seated  id  tbe  ovaria,  being 
*  ioteroal,  would  smolder,  and  partake  of  a  chronic  state,  that  would  hardly 
interfere  with  the  term  of  life." 

The  cancerous  diathesis  is  no  dgmbt  oftentimes  hereditary,  as  appears 
from  the  great  many  instances  wliere  it  has  prevailed  in  particular  fami* 
lies.  This  fact  is  now  so  generally  understood,  as  to  induce  eminent 
surgeons  to  advise  families,  in  which  a  case  of  cancerous  breast  apjoears, 
to  guard  the  general  health  of  females  at  the  cancerous  period  of  liie. 

Clinuite  has  some  influence  upon  predisposition  to  cancer.  Cold  lati« 
tudes  present  cases  more  frequently,  and  of  a  more  indomitable  charac- 
ter, than  tropical  climates.  The  island  of  Madeira  very  rarely  exhibits  a 
case  of  it.     [Johnson  on  cancer.] 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  cancerous  diathesis  is  not,  like  that  of  scro- 
fula, manifested  by  some  external  signs.  The  disease  occurs  in  every 
variety  of  constitution  and  temperament,  and  a  tendency  to  it  is  not  even 
suspected,  till  the  scirrhous  tumor  appears.  But  it  is  not  so  when  the 
disease  has  existed  long  enough  to  impair  the  constitution,  and  establbh 
a  cancerous  cachexy.  Here  there  'is  an  evident  depravation  of  the  whole 
constitution,  manifested  by  dejection  of  spirits,  debility,  emaciation,  or 
yellowness,  dryness,  and  waxen  appearance,  of  the  skin,  and  more  ot 
less  genera]  fever. 

Depression  of  spirits  and  other  debilitating  causes  are  supposed  to 
have  some  influence  in  predisposing  the  system  to  cancer,  but  this  is 
rather  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Contagion  was  formerly  supposed  by  some  to  exist  in  cancer,  and  was 
referred  to  as  a  cause  of  it.  But  the  experiments  of  Biett,  Alibert,  Du* 
puytren,  Nooth  and  Nesbit  upon  animals,  and  by  inoculation  upon 
themselves,  with  the  matter  discharged  from  cancer,  have  decided  that  it 
is  not  contagious. 

Has  the  virus  or  matter  of  cancer  any  speciflc  quality  or  power  of  cir« 
culating  itself  in  the  same  individual  from  one  organ  to  another  ?  Facts 
seem  to  support  the  negative.  Tme,  the  axillary  and  clavicular  glands 
sometimes  become  cancerous  after  the  breast.  I  say  sometimes,  for  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  such  glands  are  often  enlarged  by  sympathy, 
without  being  cancerous.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  even 
those  which  are  really  cancerous,  are  made  so  by  any  absorption  of  mat-" 
ten  It  is  a  well-known  law  of  vital  action,  that  irritation  and  inflamma* 
tion,  either  simple  or  speciflc,  existing  in  any  tissue,  are  propagated  along 
that  tissue,  even  to  a  distance,  rather  than  to  others,  although  nearer,  that 
have  a  diflsrent  vital  endowment  and  different  functions  to  perform. 
Witness  inflammations  in  the  urethra  extending  to  the  bladder  and  testes 
by  the  mucous  membrane.  In  cancer,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  the  transmission  of  virus  as  a  cause  of  the  secondary  affection. 
Moreover,  in  cancerous  breast,  the  absorbent  vessels  themselves  seem  to 
become  obstructed  by  the  disease,  and  to  appear  like  cords,  which  pro- 
bably accounts  for  the  difficulty,  I  might  say  impossibility,  of  lessening 
tbe  absolute  size  of  a  truly  scirrhous  tumor  by  means  of  discutients ;  and 
it  also  accounts  for  the  exuberant  granulations  of  cancerous  ulcer,  the 
balance  between  the  arteries  and  lymphatics  bemg  destroyed.  That  it  is 
5* 
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oot  matter  transmitted  to  the  axillary  glands,  seems  probable  from  tbe 
fact  that  in  a  kindred  disease,  the  medullary  sarcoma,  absorbent  glands 
are  aflfected  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  their  current  of  circuktion^ 
Another  fact  in  point  is,  that  matter  of  cancer  inserted  under  the  cuticle, 
will  not  produce  cancer  in  the  glands  to  which  absorbents  of  the  part 
lead.  From  these  considerations  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  axillary 
dands  are  affected  by  continuous  sympathy  with  the  breast,  and  that 
having  once  enlarged  and  become  irritated,  they  afford  a  suitable  nidus 
or  point  of  attraction,  in  which  the  cancerous  diathesis  of  the  system  is 
kindled  into  disease,  as  it  had  previously  been  in  the  breast. 

What  are  the  diagnostic  Marks  of  Cancer  of  the  Breast  7 

This  is  a  question  of  the  first  moment,  as  a  decision  of  it  involves  the 
propriety  of  a  painful  operation,  upon  the  performance  of  which  the  pre* 
servation  of  life  may  depend. 

The  diagnostic  marks  of  cancer  may  be  divided  into  three  classes-^ 
those  relating,  1st,  to  the  scirrhous  stage ;  2d,  to  the  occult  cancerous 
stage ;  and  3d ,  the  open  cancerous  stage.  The  two  first  are  of  chief  im- 
portance, since  an  open  cancer,  besides  its  obvious  and  unequivocal  signs, 
is  also  distinguishable  from  other  ulcers  by  its  previous  history ;  the  only 
exceptions  being  a  few  rare  cases  where  other  ulcers  assume  the  cancer- 
ous character.  The  two  first  stages  of  cancer  are  therefore  chiefly  enti- 
tled to  consideration,  and  presenting  as  they  do  the  form  of  tumors,  it  is 
other  tumors  only  with  which  they  can  be  confounded,  and  from  which 
it  is  our  object  to  distinguish  them.  Those  tumors  which  simulate 
cancer  are — 

1.  Hard  tumors  of  a  cartila^nous,  a  fibrous^  and  Jibru-cartilaginaut 
structure.  These  are  noticed  nrst,  not  from  the  frequency  of  their  oc- 
currence, especially  in  the  breast,  for  they  are  very  rare — but  because 
they  approach  nearest  in  aspect  to  indolent  scirrhus,  so  much  so  as  to 
puzzle  the  most  eminent  surgeons  to  distinguish  them.  They  are  alike 
hard,  indolent,  and  sometimes  knobbed  upon  their  surface,  whilst  to  in- 
crease the  difficulty,  this  last  mark,  though  characteristic  of  true  scirrhus, 
is  not  always  present  in  it.  Among  the  uncertain  marks  are  the  fact 
that  this  tumor  is  not  peculiar  to  the  cancerous  period  of  life,  and  that  it 
is  less  adherent  to  the  mammary  gland  than  scirrhus.  But  the  knife  is 
the  only  sure  test  to  which  they  can  be  subjected,  and  it  affords  some 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  assure  the  patient  after  they  have  been  unne- 
cessarily extirpated,  that  she  is  in  no  danger  of  a  relapse. 

2.  Hydatid  or  Encysted  Tumor, — "  This  begins  in  a  swelling  which 
is  unattended  with  pain,  and  which  has  the  character  rather  of  a  chronic 
inflammation  in  a  part  of  the  breast,  than  as  bearing  a  resemblance  to  a 
scirrhus  ;  for  it  has  neither  its  mobility,  its  hardness,  nor  its  general  cir- 
cumscribed or  distinct  limits,  but  incorporates  itself  with  the  surrounding 
parts  of  the  breast.  The  general  health  is  unaltered  even  when  the 
swelling  becomes  of  the  most  formidable  magnitude. 

<'  As  it  increases,  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  swelling  is  produced ; 
at  first  it  was  uniformly  solid,  but  is  afterwards  distinctly  divided  into  a 
solid  and  fluid  part ;  the  latter  fluctuating  so  as  at  once  to  inform  the 
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surgeon  of  the  existence  of  a  fluid.  If  this  part  be  punctured,  a  liquid 
having  the  usual  appearance  of  serum,  is  discharged  ;  the  cyst  sinks,  but 
soon  becomes  distended,  and  the  swelling  continues  to  grow.  At  length 
the  tumor  acquires  an  enormous  magnitudes,  and  some  of  the  largest 
swellings  of  this  organ  are  of  the  hydatid  kind.  The  absorbent  glands,  in 
the  most  aggravated  form  of  this  disease,  are  unaffected.  It  is  more  fre- 
quent in  advanced  age  than  in  youth.  When  removed  by  operation  it 
does  not  return." 

"  This  disease  wants  the  following  marks  of  scirrhus,  viz.  excessive 
hardness,  mobility,  its  circumscribed  limits,  and  its  small  and  stationary 
size,  and  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  cancerous  period  of  life.  If  mistaken 
in  its  early  stage  for  scirrhus,  and  extirpated,  there  is  no  reason  for  re- 
gret, since  it  does  not  yield  to  discutients,  and  tends  to  grow  to  such  a 
size  as  ultimately  to  require  removal." 

3.  Simple  induration, — ^This  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  all 
others  beside.  The  most  common  kind  is  produced  by  disturbed  men- 
struation. Sir.  Charles  Bell  says  that  the  number  of  young  women,  from 
the  age  of  sixteen  to  thirty-five,  who  have  presented  themstlves  in  the 
hospital  with  lumps  in  the.  breast,  is  fully  equal  to  those  who  have  pre 
sented  themselves  at  a  later  period  of  life  with  carcinoma ;  and  he  adds, 
*'  we  have  to  trace  an  influence  of  the  same  kind  in  both,  namely,  irre- 
gular uterine  action."  This  form  of  disease  is  described  in  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  lectures  under  the  name  of  "  irritable  tumor  of  the  breast." 

It  is  distinguishable  from  scirrho-cancer  by  its  occurring  early  in  life. 
The  same  tumor  occurs  however  at  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  and  then 
age  is  no  test  of  its  character.  But  it  is  distinguishable  also  from  scir- 
rhus by  paiil  and  sensibility  to  the  touch,  its  redder  color,  its  retaining 
more  of  its  original  structure,  and  being  less  indurated,  also  by  the  sur- 
rounding part  being  slightly  inflamed — and  lastly,  by  its  yielding  to  deple- 
tion, general  and  local,  to  sedative  applications,  and  to  correction  of  the 
uterine  derangement. 

Under  this  class  may«also  be  included  indurations  from  external  vio- 
lence, either  sudden,  as  from  a  blow,  or  slight  and  often  repeated,  as  pres- 
sure of  the  breast,  and  too  often  handling  the  organ.  Also,  indurations 
resulting  from  a  suppurating  acute  inflammation. 

4.  Herpetic  Tumor. — This  arises  from  an  irritation  communicated 
to  the  centre  of  the  breast,  by  an  herpetic  eruption  upon  the  skin,  around 
the  nipple.  It  is  apt  to  give  an  itching  pungent  sensation,  which  might 
possibly  he  mistaken  for  that  of  incipient  occult  cancer.  The  tumor  is* 
however  sufficiently  distinguishable  by  its  evident  cause  and  by  its  transi- 
tory nature. 

5.  Scrojuhus  swellings  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  appear  in  early 
life,  or  before  the  thirtieth  year.  They  are  attended  by  general  marl^ 
of  scrofula,  and  they  yield  to  anti-scrofulous  treatment. 

6.  Wieumaiic  and  gouty  constitutions  are  sometimes  affected  with 
tumors  of  the  breast— but  they  are  tender  to  the  touch  and  painful,  and 
exhibit  other  marks  of  acute  inflammation. 

Pancreatic  tumor  of  Mr.  Abemethy,  the  simple  chronic  tumor  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper.    *^  This  disease  is  not  of  a  malignant  nature,  nor  does  it 
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produce  any  dangerous  consequences.  It  attacks  the  young  and  appa- 
rently healthy,  seldom  beginning  after  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  usually 
appearing  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  that  period.  It  is  very  superGcial, 
growing  rather  upon  the  surface  of  the  breast  than  its  interior.  At  first 
it  feels  like  one  of  the  mammary  k>bes  enlarged  ;  and  then,  as  if  several 
were  eooibined  in  one  swelling.  As  it  increases,  it  becomes  in  some  de- 
gree lost  in  the  substance  of  tiie  breast.  It  has  not  the  hardness  of  the 
scirrhous  tumor,  and  is  not  accompanied  with  the  loss  of  health  of  fungoid 
tumor,"  next  to  be  mentioned.  '^  It  is  an  extremely  moveable  tumor. 
It  is  generally  unaccompanied  with  pain,  either  in  the  part,  or  shoulder, 
or  arm.  It  grows  very  gradually  and  slowly."  It  is  therefore  distio- 
gaishable  from  scirrho-cancer  by  the  yooth  of  the  patient,  by  its  softness, . 
its  slow  and  gradual  jgrowth,  its  being  more  superficial,  and  wanting  tu- 
bercles, &c.  be. 

Fungoid  or  medullary  fumor— or  Fuf^us  kawuttodes^'^Tim  disetse 
has  been  also  called  soft  cancer,  and  being  equally  fatal  in  its  tendency, 
and  requiring  the  same  treatment  as  scirrho-canoer,  it  may  be  asked 
why  it  is  here  separated  and  classed  ampne  those  tumors  that  we  wish 
to  distinguish  from  cancer  of  the  breast.  The  answer  is,  because  it  dHU^ 
fers  in  its  early  stage  so  much  from  scirrho-cancer,  that  its  adiniamon 
among  that  cla8»  of  tumors  would  throw  our  best  diagnostic  symptoms  of 
scirrho-caoeer  into  confusion,  attd  embarrass  the  young  surgeon  unneces- 
sarily.    For  this  reason  I  have  given  it  a  separate  place. 

<^  It  occurs  at  all  ages — is  not  so  hard  as  the  true  scinrhus,  but  has ' 
more  the  feeling  of  chronic  inflammation  at  its  early  stages ;  and  as  it 
increases,  it  becomes  softer,  yields  to  the  impression  of  the  finger,  but 
immediately  again  fills,  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  After  a  few  months, 
the  skin  becomes  livid,  and  a  distinct  fluctuation  may  be  felt  that  is  con- 
tained in  a  eyst.  The  veins  of  the  surrounding  skin  become^extremeiy 
enlarged  and  varicose,  and  the  surface  assumes  an  inflammatory  appear- 
ance, of  a  darker  color  than  common  inflammation."  The  t;yst  next 
ukerates  and  discharges  a  fluid  resembling  bile,  which  is  extremely  nau- 
seous to  tlie  smell. 

It  may  therefore  be  distinguished  firom  scirrtxH^ncerby  occurring  at 
all  ages,  by  being  softer,  by  its  gradual  growth,  by  the  enlarged  veioa 
surrounding  it,  by  wanting  the  darting  pains,  puckering  of  the  skin,  re- 
traction of  the  nipple,  knobby  feel,  and  enlarged  absorbent  glands,  and 
lastly,  by  impaired  health  from  the  first  attack. 

The  foregoing  tumors  include  about  all  that  can  be  mistaken  for  scir- 
rho-cancer.  I  have  purposely  omitted  milk  tumors,  and  wens,  and  also 
hypertrophy  of  the  breast,  wishing  tp  simplify,  by  reducing  the  number 
as  much  as  possiUe,  and  believing  the  latter  tumors  cannot  be  mistaken 
for  cancer. 

I  will  now  recapitulate  the  diagnostic  marks  of  scirrfao-cancer  in  con- 
nection with  those  of  the  foregoing  tumors,  in  such  a  manner  as  will  enable 
the  sureeon  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  others. 

1.  Hardness. — ^This  will  serve  to  distmguish  scirrho^ancer  fiom  all  of 
the  other  tumors,  excepting  the  fibrous  and  cartihginous,  inchidiDg  the 
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ossecNiSy  lo  nvbich  tbe  list  is  sometiOoes  converted,  and  ezoeptiog  ako 
some  chronic  indurations.   , 

2.  biseneibiliiy  io  pressure,'^T!\i\s*\i\\\  senre  to  distinguish  scirrhous 
from  simple  induration,  and  from  herpetic,  rheumatic,  and  arthritic  tu«- 
mors.  The  fraquent  appearance^  of  simple  induration,  compared  with 
that  of  all  others  excepting  scirrbus,  makes,  its  diagnostic  symptoms  more 
InteirestiDg  ^  the  practitioner  than  those  of.aiiy  other  kind. 

3;  Wtighiy  in  proportion  to  its  n«e.-— This  mark  will  exclude  all 
other  iumors  excepting  tbe  fibrous  and  cartilaginous  kind. 

4:  Knobhed  surface. — ^Tbis  in  a  few  cases  of  scirrbus  in  tbekr  first 

'^^ppearance.  is  wanting,  whilst  on  tbe  other  band  it  is  sometimes  present 

'  in  fibrous  and  cartihginous  tumors,  and  yet  it^is  one  of  tbe  best  niariis  of 

'  ecirrho^eancer. 

,  5.  Circumscribed  and  stationary  size.^^This  will  exclude  all,  except- 
ing the  fibrous  and  cartilaginous  kind,  and  some,  rare  cases  of  simple  in- 
duration and  scrofula,  especially  if  it  has  existed  more  than  a  year. 

6.  Unyielding  nature  to  disaui^nts  and  to  ant^fUogistic  treatmeniy 
heal  or  general. — This  will  exclude  all  cfaronic  indurations  and  most 

g0lket  tumors  excepting  tbe  fibrous  and  cartilaginous,  and  the  fungoid  and 
pancreatic  tumors.  It  is  a  valuable  diagnostic,  because  it  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  tumors  that  are  not  scirrbo-canceroua. 

7.  barting  or  lancinating  pains.^^Tbese  announce  tbe  approach  of 
occult  cancer,  and  exclude  all  other  tumors,  excepting  perhaps  the  her* 
petic  kind.     It  is  a  decisiire  diagnostic  in  almost  all  cases. 

8.  Puckering  of  the  skin  is  equally  decisive  with  tbe  last  mentioned. 

9.  DraunTi^  in  of  the  nipple,  equally  decisive  of  scirrho-cancer. 

10.  Adhesions  to  surrounding  parts,  to  the  skin,  and  to  the  muscles, 
whilst  still  void  of  sensibility  to  the  touch.  This  excludes  all  the  tumors 
simulating  cancer,  excepting  the  fungoid  and  pancreatic  kinds,  and  peN 
baps  the  fibro-cartila^inous  kind. 

11.  Violet  or  bluish  tint  of  the  skin,  is  decisive  of  cancer  in  all  cases 
excepting  the  fungoid  tumor. 

12.  Sivelling  ^the  axillary  or  cUwicular  glands. — This  excludes  all, 
excepting  some  rare  cases  of  simple  induration — but  it  does  not  always 
eecur  in  cancer. 

13.  Period  of  life. — Cancer  of  the  breast  rarely  appearing  before  tbe 
thirtieth  or  tbirty-fiftb  year,  mostly  between  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth,  and 
larely  after  tbe  sixtieth. 

14.  Past  history,  as  respects  exposure  to  the  cause  of  other  diseases 
that  simulate  cancer,  and  their  effect  at  tbe  time. 

15.  Hereditary  tendency  to  tbe  diseases  that  simulate  cancer,  or  to 
cancer  itself. 

By  thus  comparing  any  suspicious  tumor  with  others  that  simulate 
aeirrho-caneer,  the  surgeon  may,  by  tbe  process  of  exclusion,  decide  its 
character  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  if  it  be  a  scirrbus,  and  with  ab- 
solute certainty  if  tbe  symptoms  of  occult  cancer  are  present. 

For  example,  although  no  one  nor  two  marks  of  seirrho-cancer  of  tbe 
breast  are  sufficient  to  decide  its  character  in  the  indolent  state,  yet  se- 
veral of  them  united,  as  hardness,  knobbed  surfiice,  insensibiUty  to  pres* 
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sure  and  of  more  than  a  year's  staddiog,  will  prove  it  to  be  a  seirrhas  in 
ninety-DiDe  cases  out  of  a  hundred;  And  if  in  addition  to  the  above  it 
has  resisted  the  known  remedies^for  the  other  species  of  lutnor — has 
darting  lancinating  pains,  and  the  skin  over  it  is  puekered  and  nipple 
drawn  in,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  calling  it  a  eaocer. . 

Tumors  and  ulcers  that  are  only  simulative  of  cancer,  may,  a»J)eibre 
stated,  assume  its  real  character,  in  constitutions  that  possess  a^diatliesis 
or  predisposition.     The  local  disease  seems  to  be  a  more  .eorobbstible 
portion  of  the  system,  in  v^bich  the  cancerous  flame  is  ignited  sooner  than' 
elsewhere,  and  before  it  has  arrived  at  that  degree  of  intensity  whieii 
would  cause  it  to  break  out  spontaneously  in  a  sound  part.     Dr.  Monro<^^ « 
was  so  impressed  with  this  idea,  and  with  his  unsuccessful  operations,  .  ^ 
that  he  at  last  advised   extirpation  in  cases  only  where  cancer  was   i 
evolved  by  some  local  disease,  believing  that  these  were  the  only  cases 
in  which  the  operation  would  succeed. 

Cancerous  ulcer  may  be  distinguished  from  others  by  its  bard  and 
luxuriant  vegetations,  its  suppurative  matter,  which  is  never  that  of 
healthy  pus,  and  always  evolves  a  peculiar  odor — by  its  sknigbings  and 
excavations — by  the  eversion  of  its  edges*-by  its  affecting  the  ateorbeot«| 
glands — ^by  its  incurable  nature — ^and  by  its  past  history.  Among  those 
that  simulate  it,  are  fistuloiis  sores  with  hardened  edges,  and  some  pha- 
gedenic ulcers,  that  by  appropriate  local  treatment,  and  improvement  of 
the  constitution,  may  be  made  to  cicatrize. 

L  Cancer  of  the  Breast  curable  1 

I  begin  this  part  of  the  dissertation  by  stating  distinctly  that  no  medi- 
cine has  been  hitherto  discovered,  either  of  general  or  local  application, 
or  both  combined,  that  can  disperse  a  scirrho-cancerous  tumor,  even  in 
the  incipient  or  scirrhous  state,  or  that  can  correct  and  cure  the  cancer- 
ous habit,  on  which  such  tumor  depends. 

If  this  be  true  in  respect  to  indolent  scirrhus,  as  I  shall  make  it  ap* 
pear,  when  considering  the  reputed  antidotes  and  specifics  that  have  been 
hitherto  offered,  the  position  is  still  more  maintainable  with  respect  to 
painful  or  occult  cancer ;  for,  besides  the  obstacles  belonging  to  the  pre* 
vipus  state,  there  are  the  additional  ones  of  augmented  size,  deeper  root- 
ed cancerous  diathesis,  and  accelerated  progress.  So  true  is  this,  that  it 
has  become  a  maxim  with  all  good  surgeons,  that  the  longeMXtirpation 
is  delayed,  other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  is  the  liabiiify  to  a  return 
of  the  disease.  I  know  it  has  been  said  by  the  distinguished  Mr.  Pear* 
son,  seemingly  in  opposition  to  this,  that  ^^  if  the  removal  of  the  morbid 
part  were  equally  complete  in  two  patients,  one  of  whom  bad  been  af» 
flicted  seven  months  and  the  other  seven  years,  he  should  esteem  the 
latter  patient  in  less  danger  of  a  relapse  than  the  former."  By  this, 
however,  he  meant  to  imply,  that  the  twd  cases  show  a  diffiBrence  in  con- 
stitution and  virulence  of  disease,  by  which  its  progress  is  more  rapid  and 
sure  to  a  fatal  tennination  in  one  th^  in  the  other,  whether  extirpated  or 
not ;  and  not,  as  some  have  inferred  itam  his  remarks,  that  delaying  the 
operation  in  either  case  was  advisaUe,  as  afibrding  any  security  against 
a  recurrence  of  the  disease— for,  seven  years'  delay  would  place  almost 
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ady  cancer  beyotid  the  reach  of  any  surgeon's  knife.  But  to  return  from 
thb  digression,  not  only  those  who  regard  the  disease  as  depending  on  a 
cancerous  diathesis,  tliat  tends  to  increase  up  to  a  certain  period  of  life, 
consider  delay  in  the  use  of  the  knife  dangerous,  but  those  also  who  re- 
gard the  disease  as  local,  for  Sir  Everard  Home,  who  is  a  localist,  states 
that  the  longer  the  operation  is  delayed  the  more  it  contaminates  the 
neighboring  parts,  and  thereby  defeats  the .  operation,  by  lessening  the 
chance  of  extirpating  all  that  is  affected.  Be  the  disease,  then,  general 
or  local,  the  tumor  is  unyielding  both  in  its  indolent  and  painful  state,  to 
any  known  medicine,  topical  or  constitutional.  It  is  however  proper  that' 
I  should  notice  some  of  the  most  extolled  remedies,  with  the  view  of 
'showing  their  utter  inefficacy  :— ^nd  first,  of  external  remedies. 

Arsenical  preparatiom, — ^These  may  be  regarded  as  operating,  not 
by  dispersing,  but  by  destroying,  in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
knife,  and  more  properly  belong  under  the  head  of  extirpation  or  abla- 
tion. Under  this  class  may  be  included  all  medicines  that  act  in  like 
manner,  as  caustics  and  actual  cautery. 

Ferruginous  preparations, — Mr.  Carmichael,  of  Dublin,  held  out  en- 
jBOuragement  to  the  profession  that  great  benefit  would  result  from  their 
use  ;  but  the  cases  he  detailed  were  probably  not  cancer ;  at  any  rate, 
there  is  no  longer  any  value  attached  to  them  as  anti-cancerous  reme- 
dies, and  they  are  used  for  cancer  of  the  breast  as  sedative  applications 
only,  to  palliate  some  of  the  painful  symptoms  of  cancerous  ulcer. 

Mercurial  preparations,  particularly  corrosive  sublimate,  were  recom- 
mended by  Andrew  Wilson  for  cutaneous  cancer,  but  liis  cases  cited  in 
proof  of  their  efficacy  were  probably  of  a  syphilitic  character.  All  mercu- 
rial preparations  to  the  surface  of  true  scirrhus  or  cancer,  are  now  con- 
sidered injurious. 

Alkaline  and  acid  substances  have  been  extolled  at  different  periods, 
but  their  use  is  now  rejected. 

Vegetable  and  animal  suhstanees  of  various  kinds  have  from  time  to 
time  enjoyed  a  reputation  as  being  anti-cancerous.  Opium,  cicuta,  bel- 
ladonna, digitalis,  aconite,  and  other  narcotics,  have  been  serviceable  as 
sedatives  and  palliatives  in  the  painful  state  of  cancer,  but  it  is  useless  to 
add  that  neither  these,  nor  gastric  juice,  bullock's  blood,  nor  slices  of 
flesh,  which  have  at  times  been  considered  as  sure  remedies,  are  as  such 
entitled  to  any  confidence. 

Iodine^  from  its  known  effect  upon  some  chronic  glandular  engorge- 
ments, was  looked  to  with  sanguine  hopes  of  benefit,  the  more  so  as  its 
discutient  power  when  long  applied  had  caused  atrophy  of  the  testis  and 
mammary  gland  itself.  Mr.  Ullman,  a  German  physician,  tried  it  in 
1823,  as  he  thought  with  decided  benefit.  M.  Magendie  it  is  said  has 
used  it  with  some  success ;  but  a  great  many  others  who  have  tried  it  re- 
port diflferently.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  however,  of  its  exciting  fallacious 
hopes ;  for,  as  a  powerfiil  discutient,  it  might  afiect  the  inflamed  cellular 
substance  surrounding  a  cancerous  tumor,  and  even  the  gland  itself,  and 
by  reducing  these,  appear  to  lessen  the  whole  tumor.  It  may  also  have 
entirely  dispersed  some  tumors  that  simulated  cancer;  but  diligent  inquiry 
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aod  some  observation  of  its  ejSects,  have  satisfied  me  that  it  has  no  in* 
fluence  upon  a  real  scirrhus. 

In  respect  to  internal  medicines,  many  of  the  above-mentioned  topical 
ones  have  been  administered  without  benefit,  excepting  as  palliatives. 
Among  these  cicuta  has  enjoyed  some  reputation.  Stork  pronounced  it 
an  antidote  to  the  disease.  But  De  Haen  assures  us  that  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  patients  who  tried  it,  according  to  the  directions  of  Stork, 
not  one  was  cored.  Alibert  reports  a  similar  result  upon  nearly  an  equal 
number  under  his  care,  and  this  accords  with  the  reported  experience  of 
most  others.  It  appears  useful  in  fiicilitating  the  dispersion  of  some  other 
tumon,  and  may  render  cancer  less  painful,  perhaps  less  rapid  in  its 
progress  ;  but  never  cures  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  beiladonoa, 
of  acon^e,  of  lauro  cerassus,  and  some  other  vegetables  of  a  sinailar 
character. 

Acetate  of  copper^  white  arstme^  arseniaus  acidj  preparatunu  of 
iron,  muriate  of  barytes,  have  each  by  turns  risen  and  fallen  in  reputa- 
tion. But  no  one  pretends,  at  the  present  day,  that  either  of  them  is 
anti-cancerous. 

Distilled  water,  as  a  sole  article  of  subsistence  for  many  days,  under 
the  impression  that  it  would  starve  out  a  cancer,  was  tried  and  reoooi- 
mended  by  Poteau  of  Lyons,  and  Lambe  of  London. 

Repeated  small  bleedings,- recommended  by  Valsalva  and  Fearoo, 
was  brought  into  notice  probably  by  a  trial  of  them  in  some  indolent  tu«- 
mors  that  simulated  cancer.  At  any  rate,  they  are  no  longer  in  repute.* 
I  have  purposely  omitted  a  long  list  of  specifics,  as  they  have  beea 
termed,  because  they  are  unworthy  of  notice.  As  if  no  absurdity  could 
be  too  gross  in  the  selection  of  remedies,  I  will  observe  that  green  liz- 
ards, swallowed  fresh,  have  enjoyed  high  reputation  for  the  cure  of 
cancer.  They  were  proclaimed  as  sure  remedies,  first,  by  a  learned 
professor  in  Guatamala,  and  subsequently  in  Spain,  Sicily  and  Germany, 
and  have  called  forth  treatises  of  high  commendation,  in  each  of  those 
countries.  The  direction  is,  to  cut  off  the  head  and  tail,  tear  away  the 
skin  and  entrails,  and  swallow  them  while  palpitating.  Stiange  as  it  may 
seem,  two  of  the  best  treatises  upon  cancer  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
French  language,  were  written  by  men  who  were  so  far  influenced  by  the 
foregoing  accounts  as  to  try  them  upon  patients.  M.  Bayle  caused  one 
patient  to  swallow  four  hundred  of  them  in  the  space  of  two  months. 
[Die.  des  Sciences  Medicale,  Vol.  3d,  p.  667.]  The  other  gentleman, 
M.  Cayol,  whose  treatise  was  published  in  1833,  saw  one  patient  swal^ 
low  fifty  in  fifteen  days.  Their  reports  state  that  they  saw  no  good 
eftect,  "  physiological  or  therapeutic." 

But  it  is  useless  to  pursue  this  subject  further.  The  high  authoricy 
upon  which  the  foregoing  remedies  were  recommended,  is  the  only  apo« 
logy  for  selecting  them  fitxn  a  long  catalogue  ot  absurd  prescriptions 
that  have  enjoy^  reputation.  We  could  wi^,  for  the  honor  c(  the  pro* 
fession,  that  so  many  deceptions  practiced  upon  suffering  hnmanity  could 
all  be  referred  to  an  honest  mistake  in  the  diagnosis  of  cancer*     But 

*  For  an  account  of  the  trial  of  some  of  ibe  foregoing  remedies,  I  am  indebted  to  Die.  des  6cien« 
Hed.  Vol.  3. 
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ala$ !  every  one  must  be  constrained  to  believe,  that  ^'  indepeodendy  of 
this  cause,  the  illusions  of  self  love,  the  desire  of  renown  "  or  the  prompt- 
ings of  avarice,  ^^  which  speculate  upon  the  dearest  interests  of  humanity  " 
— a  detestable  unfairness  that  trifles  with  the  credulity  of  the  afflicted, 
and  withholds  from  the  public  a  true  statement  of  failures,  are  the  cause 
of  the  impostures  that  have  been  practiced,  and  which  are  the  more  re- 
prehensible because  they  defer  a  resort  to  the  only  remedy  that  is  enti- 
tled to  confidence,  until  it  is  unavailable,  and  the  patient's  fate  is  sealed. 
•The  foregoing  facts  justify  the  conclusion  that  no  medicine  yet  disco- 
vered possesses  the  power  of  resolving  or  otherwise  curing  cancerous 
tumor,  or  of  correcting  the  cancerous  diathesis.  Here  be  it  understood, 
that  1  do  not  include  those  medicines  or  other  articles  that  kill  the  a&cted 
part,  and  which  are  often  substituted  iibr  the  knife ;  nor  do  I  include  me- 
chanical pressure,  which  may  produce  atrophy  qr  gangreoKe* 

Are  we  to  infer  from  past  failure  of  success  that  the  disease  will  al- 
ways remain  incurable  by  medicine  ?  By  no  moans.  Syphilis  w^s  at 
one  time  as  little  known  in  its  nature,  and  as  incurable,  as  cancer,  yet  its 
varied  forms  ^^  now  yield  to  a  medicine,that  wds  introduced  in  a  manner 
purely  empirical  or  accidental."  Iodine,  if  not  a  specific  for  scrofulous 
tumors,  has  conferred  great  benefit  on  those  who  aire  afibcted  with  them. 
Who  knows  but  some  medicine  may  yet  be  found  equally  efficient  for 
correcting  a  cancerous  diathesis,  and  which  in  concurrence  with  some 
new  topical  applk^ation,  may  resolve  scirrhoK^acerous  tumors  as  effectu- 
ally as  we  are  now  able  to  resolve  venereal  tumors  of  the  periosteum,  of 
equal  or  even  greater  hardness.  The  chief  obstacle  to  experiments,  and 
it  )s,  I  admit,  one  of  magnitude,  is  the  danger  of  consuming  time,  in  which 
the.  only  remedy  at  present  known  must  be  tried  in  order  for  its  success. 
The  only  medicine  that  engages  public  attention  sit  this  time  in  Europe 
is  creosote,  which  on  account  of  its  efficacy  in  some  cases  of  cancerous 
uterus  is  now  undergoing  experiments  in  France  and  England  upon 
other  cancers. 

Extirpation,  then,  with  the  knife,  or  the  destruction  of  its  Irving  powers, 
and  consequent  separation  of  it  from  the  subjacent  sound  and  living  parts, 
is  the  chief  if  not  tlie  only  measure  that  promises  to  effect  a  cure.  Stran- 
gulating the  tumor  with  ligatures  drawn  through  or  round  its  base  and 
tied,  has  been  recommended,  but  this  presents  too  many  objections  to 
entitle  it  to  further  notice.  To  the  use  of  actual  cautery,  objections  are 
equally  strong.  Arsenical  escharotics,  the  only  ones  now  u^,  are  justly 
entitl^  to  more  confidence.  Yet  if  we  reflect  duly  upon  the  danger  and 
uncertainty  that  attend  their  operation,  they  must  in  almost  all  cases  give 
place  to  the  knife ;  for  who  can  determine  the  exact  limits  to  which  the 
caustic  when  applied  may  extend,  or  whether  it  may  not  leave  some 
portion  of  the  cancer  untouched,  or  destroy  the  patient  as  a  poison?  An 
important  direction  in  the  use  of  the  knife  is,  to  exambe  the  tumor  after 
extirpation,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  some  bdurated  portico  may  not  have 
l>een  left ;  but  escharotics  afford  no  such  means  of  knowing  whether  we 
tiaTe  made  clean  work.  Another  important  direction  in  the  use  of  the 
cnife  is,  to  heal  the  part  immediately ;  if  possible,  by  the  first  intention, 
n  order  to  prevent  its  bein^along  protracted  pomt  of  irritation,  that  will 
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be  hkaly  tx>  ^aamne  the  caacerous  action.  The  constant  ftiliire  of  Mr. 
Monioe  and  many  others  of  his  day,  to  prevent  a  return  of  cancer,  is 
justly  attributable  to  a  neglect  of  tbb  rule.  And  surely  the  same  evil 
must  ensue,  where  esoharotics  leave  a  large  open  ulcer. 

On  the  knife,  then,  surgeons  have  been  taught  by  experience  to  rely, 
as  their  chief  hope  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  breast. 
Fortunately  the  operation  is  not  dangerous  nor  difficult,  and  the  wound 
appears  to  heal  kindly.  It  ia  probable  that  not  one  in  five  hundred  die 
of  the  operation,  and  it  is  most  usual  for  the  wound  to  wear  a  healthy 
appearance  for  some  time  after.  But  alas !  our  fondly  cherished  hopes 
are  often  cut  off  by  the  recurrence  of  cancer,  "  either  in  the  cicatrix,  or 
in  some  other  part  of  the  body  ; "  and  it  is  commonly  more  rapid  in  its 

Efogreas,  than  it  was  in  the  fint  instance.     The  cancerous  vice  seems  to 
ave  acquiredva.  new  degree  of  virulence,  to  difiiise  its  influence  through* 
eat  the  systenio^  suddenly  evolving  all  the  marks  of  an  established  eon- 

To  the  patient,  then,  and  to  himself,  the  surgeon  must  hold  up  the  fol- 
lowing piopositioDS. 

1.  That  the  extirpation  of  a  scirrhous  tumor,  whether  indolent  or  pain- 
fiil,  large  or  small,  recent  or  of  long  standing,  is  no  positive  security 
against  its,  re-appearance,  and  that  the  same  is  true  in  respect  to  cancer- 
ous degenerations  of  other  tumors  and  ulcers. 

2.  That  the  danger  of  a  return  is  greatly  increased  when  the  disease 
has  been  of  long  standing,  or  of  rapid  progress  in  its  development,  or  if 
ufeerated,  and  especially  if  it  has  affected  the  axillary  glands,  or  adheres 
to  the  subjac^t  muscles. 

d.  That  there  is  but  little  hope  of  preventing  a  return,  by  operating 
after  the  constitution  exhibits  marks  of  cancerous  cachexy. 

It  may  be  further  remarked  that  a  cancer  which  has  broken  out  a 
second  or  even  a  third  time,  may  yet  be  a  fit  subject  for  an  operation. 
Some  French  surgeons  have  operated  upon  the  same  breast  four  times, 
and  one  of  them  a  fifth  time. 

RelaptM*^ — One  cannot  but  feel  surprized  in  reading  the  diJSerence  in 
the  reports  given  by  surgeons  of  the  first  eminence,  in  respect  to  the 
proportion  of  relapses  that  have  occurred  in  their  own  practice.  The 
elder  Monroe  said  that  of  sixty  persons  operated  upon  for  cancer,  four 
only  had  not  relapsed  after  two  years.  Scarpa  had  only  seen  three  cases 
where  the  extirpation  of  cancer  was  not  followed  by  a  relapse.  Accord- 
ing to  Boyer,  four  or  five  only  out  of  one  hundred  were  permanendy 
oured  by  extirpation.  Mr.  Home  describes  seventeen  cases  of  extirpated 
cancerous  breast,  five  only  of  which  proved  successful.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Hill,  a  surgeon  of  Dumfries,  in  Scotland,  reports  eighty-eight 
cases  of  extirpated  cancer,  six  out  of  seven  of  which  proved  successful. 
Mr.  Nooth  says  that  not  more  than  one  in  thirty  of  his  patients  experi- 
enced a  relapse.  Mr.  Fearon's  experience  is  nearly  as  favorable.  Sir 
Asdey  Cooper  estimates  the  failures  of  entire  cure  at  three-fourths. 

In  this  country,  so  iar  as  my  inquiries  have  extended,  the  proportion  of 
relapses  b  a  littie  short  of  one  half. 

Satisfied  as  we  are  that  the  aboye-name^  gendemen  in  Europe  are 
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entitled  to  the  highest  respect  ss  operators,  it  seems  dffflettltio  ac<»)Uiit 
for  such  various  results.  In  respect  to  Dr.  Monroe,  however,  it  is  stated 
hi  the  Edinburgh  Essays,  Vol.  5,  by  a  writer  who  had  perused  Dr.  Mdii- 
roe's  MS.  lectures,  that  '^  he  recoflnmeikled  the  operation  too  indiscrimi* 
nately,  and  without  prescribing  the  necessary  limitatiofis."  It  is  well 
known,  too,  that  in  Dr.  Monroe's  day  it  was  custonriary  to  heal  the  WDuad 
of  an  operation  by  the  slow  process  of  granulation.  The  same  remarfc 
is  no  doubt  applicable  to  the  patients  of  Scarpa  in  the  early  part  of  his 
professional  career,  and  Boyer  continued  to  stuff  with  lint  the  wounds 
made  by  the  operation  until  the  latter  years  of  his  life ;  whilst  the  Britkb 
snrgeons,  very  soon  after  the  days  of  Monroe,  changed  tbeir  mode  fd 
dressing,  by  endeavoring  to  heal  the  wound  as  much  as  possible  by  ihm 
first  intention.  To  this  it  should  be  added,  that  in  Dr.-:Monroe'$  time 
it  was  erroneously  supposed  that  by  keeping  up  a  discharge  from  the 
breast,  the  return  of  the  disease  would  be  prevented,  and  with  this  view 
it  was  directed  that  when  the  sore  was  reduced  to  the  sise  of  tbe  paknof 
the  hand,  it  should  be  kept  open  for  the  remainder  of  life,  and  to  apply 
occasionally  common  caustic  and  black  soap,  in  tbe  form  of  an  oimmest^ 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  discharge.  Now  the  doctrine  we  btve 
maintained  that  local  irritation  is  apt  to  evolve  cancer  in  those  wbo  «fe 
strongly  affected  with  cancerous  diathesis  (and  who  can  be  more  so  than 
those  who  have  bad  cancer  extirpated?),  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  difTerent  modes  of  treatment  must  be  followed  by  results  somewhat 
various. 

Another  circumstance  of  equal  importance  to  the  saocess  of  modem 
surgery,  is,  the  practice  of  removing  every  portion  of  the  eancer  and 
somethingmore— of  examining  the  extirpated  turner  to  see  that  sound  and 
heahhy  looking  flesh  appears  tbroaghont  its  cut  surface,  and  for  remov* 
ing  any  suspicious  portion  that  remains  in  the  wound,  wbbh  can  aaaunie 
tbe  cancerous  character.  Nearly  all  modem  authors  counsel  our  making 
the  incisions  in  an  apparently  healthy  part,  beyond  tbe  limits  of  the  tu- 
mor— a  direction  less  insisted  upon  fora>erly. 

Can  a  relapse  be  prevented  by  any  treatment^  heal  or  general? — ^We 
have  already  shown  that  no  known  specific  against  cancer  exists,  in  the 
Materia  Medica,  and  the  profession  is  therefore  confined  to  the  course  of 
merely  combatting  such  diseases  and  derangements  of  the  constitution  as 
are  supposed  to  favor  a  development  of  the  cancerous  vice.  The  fore- 
most of  these  appears  to  be  derangement  of  the  uterine  function,  at  or 
near  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses.  The  views  before  given 
of  Sir  Charies  Bell,  show  its  great  importance,  and  the  necessity  of  cor- 
recting every  deviation  from  health,  by  the  means  ordinarily  recommended 
in  such  cases. 

From  an  impression  that  peccant  matter  exists  in  the  circulation,  in 
cancerous  constitutions,  which  might  be  drained  off,  issues  have  been 
prescribed  from  time  immemorial;  but  the  experiments  of  MM.  Descbamps 
and  Gumier  upon  an  extensive  scale,  show  satisfactorily  that  they  can 
have  no  effect  upon  a  cancerous  diathesis,  and  that  applied  to  the  part 
affected,  they  are  worse  than  useless.  As  a  general  direction  we  are  to 
avoid  every  cause  of  coascitutiottol  irritation  and  derangementy  to  pre- 
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serre  a  cbeetfiil  state  of  nuod—Jo  oee  word,  to  coDfonn  to  tbe  strict  rales 
pf  faygiene. 

-  la  respect  to  local  treatment,  for  the  prevention  of  a  relapse,  it  is  now 
generally  recommended  to  abstain  from  every  application  that  can  irritate 
tbe  skin,  to  treat  tbe  cicatrix  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  to  keep  it 
constantly  preserved  from  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  by  some  soft 
covering  of  tbe  nature  of  down,  "  or  a  swaa's  skin.  Sh*  Charles  Bell  in 
accordance  with  this,  and  with  bia  view  of  the  intimate  relation  subsisting 
between  diseased  uterus  and  mammae,  directs  that  a  cancerous  breast 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  an  internal  part,  by  such  dressings  " 
as  will  protect  it  from  changes  of  temperature,  give  it  a  gentle  support, 
and  soothe  the  skin.  This  he  prescribes  for  cancerous  tumor,  and  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  cicatrix,  after  its  removal. 

Finally,  tbe  Ibr^oine  pages  authorize  tbe  conclusion  that  our  acquisi- 
tbns  on  cancer  within  the  last  half  century,  amoimt  only  to  a  more  exact 
notion  of  the  tissues  of  cancer,  obtained  by  a  closer  attention  to  patholo- 
gical anatomy — ^to  a  more  exact  analysis,  wfak^h  has  excluded  tumors  of 
another  nature*-to  the  rejection  of  unfounded  hypotheses,  and  to  a  more 
certain  diagnosis  in  some  cases — ^but  that  very  little  has  been  added  to 
the  treatment 

Treatment  of  Cancer  by  Compremon. 

I  will  now  notice  a  mode'of  .treating  eancer,  which,  although  not  es- 
sentially new,  has  recently  obtained  such  favor  in  Paris,  as  to  deserve 
attention — it  is  pressure  of  the  tumor,  with  the  view  of  producing  atrophy. 
In  18S9,  M.  Recamier  published  two  volumes  entitled  *^  Recheiches  sur 
le  Trailement  de  Cancer  par  la  Compression."  Tbe  first  volume  presents 
a  history  of  sixtv-two  cases  of  cancer  of  tbe  breast,  a  summary  of  which 
is  given  in  the  following  tables. 

Table  1st. — Of  62  cases  of  cancer  of  tbe  breast,  ^ 
5    "     were  not  treated. 
11     "     palliatives  only. 
45     *<     treated  with  hope  of  success. 
Table  5M. — Of  45  cases  treated  with  hope  of  success, 

30     "     were  treated  by  compression  alone. 

4  *^     compression  and  cauterization. 

5  ^'     compression  and  extirpation. 
Table  3d. — Of  30  cases  treated  by  compression, 

10  "  cured. 

4  ^^  almost  cured. 

4  "  less  advanced  in  treatment. 

6  "  have  less  favorable  chances. 

4     '^     have  obtained  slight  advantages. 
2     "    not  any  benefit. 
Table  4tL~^f  4  cases  treated  by  compressbn  and  cautery^ 
2     ''    cured. 
1     <<     nearly  cured. 
1     '*    received  tempoiaiy  benefit 
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Table  5th.-^f  5  cases  treated  by  compression  and  extirpatioD, 
3     «     cured. 
1     *^     relapsed. 
1     «     dead. 
Table  6th. — Of  6  cases  treated  by  compression,  cautery  and  extirpatioD, 
6     "     cured. 

1     <^     dead  of  another  disease  during  treatment. 
General  mmmary. — 45— curative  treatment. 
20— cured. 
15— under  treatment. 

10 — ^treatment  failed.     (Two  of  these  ten  died  of 

other  affections. 

Cause. — 16  Blows.  ^e. — Less  than  12  years,    1. 

39  No  local  violence.  Between  20  and  30,    3. 

^  C  Other  cancerous  per-  "        30  and  40,  15. 

I  sons  in  same  family.  ^^        40  and  50,  22. 

Q  (  Blows,  and  suspected  '^        50  and  60,  16. 

( hereditary  causes.  <^        60  and  70,    4. 

«        70  and  80,    1. 
Side  affected, — 25  Right  side.  Melapeei  after  extirpation,  IL 

35  Left  side.  ^'        after  Recamier's  treat- 

2  Both  sides.  ment,  1. 

Complication  of  secondary  engorgements, — In  axillary  region,  21. 

Sub-clavicular,  4. 
Super-clavicular,  3. 
The  treatment  by  compression  was  adopted  by  Sir  Charles  Bdl  at 
the  Middlesex  Hospital  in  London,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  state* 
nents  of  M.  Recamier ;  but  Sir  Charles  reported  to  the  Medical  Com* 
mittee  that  it  was  not  entitled  to  con6denoe.  M.  Recamier  stated  is 
reply  that  if  compression  was  unsuccessful  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  it 
was  because  it  was  not  properly  exercised  nor  modified,  according  to  the 
stage  of  the  disease.  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  from  Paris 
the  manner  that  M.  Recamier  would  prescribe,  a  summary  of  which  is 
as  follows.  He  employs  layers  or  disks  of  agaric  cut  smoothly,  and 
placed  over  the  scirrhous  tumor.  These  he  retains  on  the  part  by  ban- 
dages of  flannel,  without  seams  or  selvages,  rather  more  than  two  mches 
wide,  and  eight  or  nine  yards  long.  He  places  a  disk  of  agaric  on  each 
breast,  and  then  several  additional  ones  on  the  one  affected  with  scirrhus, 
placing  them  so  that  the  centre  of  pressure  may  fall  on  the  most  promt* 
nent  part  of  the  tumor.  When  this  last  is  very  prominent,  the  disk  of 
agaric  must  be  thick,  and  vice  versa.  The  pressure  of  the  bandage  can- 
not be  borne  by  some  patients,  unless  it  be  very  skilfully  applied,  per- 
fectly equal  over  the  whole  surface.  "  Elle  doit  etre  ^gale,  douce,  con- 
stante,  generale,  modifi^e  k  mesure  que  {'affection  locale  se  r^sout,  et 
continul^e  apr^s  la  resolution  de  Tengorgement — une  compression  in^gale 
devient  promptement  douloureuse ;  I'appareil  se  relachant  ou  blessant 
apres  un  certain  temps,  il  est  nteessaire  aui'il  soit  renouvel^  souvent, 
tons  les  jours^  s'il  n'y  a  pas  d'ulceration,  et  deux  fois  par  jour  s'il  y  en  a." 
M.  Cayol,  who  was  a  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  Paris, 
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m  1829,  published  a  learoed  treatise  on  cancer  in  1833,  in  one  volume. 
To  this  is  added  an  Appendix  entitled  '<  Progress  of  Science  with  re^rd 
to  Cancerous  Diseases,  &c."  Here  the  aut^r  gives  ao  account  of  Re- 
camier's  method  of  compression,  and  he  declares  it  to  be  a  conquest  in 
therapeutics  which  should  be  placed  by  the  side  of  lithotrity  and  the 
preparation  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  M.  Recamier's  method  of  treating  cancer, 
but  respecting  which  the  foregoing  dissertation  suggests  to  the  reader's 
mind  two  difficulties. 

1.  That  its  slow  operation  consumes  the  precious  time  in  which  ex- 
tirpation offers  its  best  chance  of  success. 

2.  That  however  skilfully  applied  to  the  patient,  even  by  M,  Reca* 
mier  himself,  bandages  will  never  press  a  cancerous  diathesis  out  of  her 
system. 


SWNAL  IRRITATION— MASTURBATION-CHOLERA  INFANTUM. 
To  tke  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

8iR,^]  have  often  desired  and  sometimes  designed  to  make  an  attempt 
to  communicate  something  to  the  members  of  our  profession  through  the 
medium  of  the  Journal,  bui  perhaps  an  ideal  lack  of  time,  and  probably 
real  want  of  ability,  has  hitherto  prevented  ;  and  nothing  but  a  sense  tk" 
paramount  obligation,  urges  me  to  make  this  communication.  In  the 
statement  of  the  following  case,  a  desire  of  information  as  to  the  efficient 
iveatment  is  my  sole  object  ;  and  I  must  be  permitted  (o  indulge  a  strong 
tope,  that  any  members  of  the  profession  who  feel  thentselves  qiraii6ed, 
wttl,  on  reading  it,  delay  not  to  reply,  that  the  editor  mray  publish  what 
be  shall  deem  most  likely  to  subsert e  the  interest  of  the  inqt)irer  and  bis 
patient. 

The  subject  of  this  commfuniration,  when  an  infant,  had  a  disch^irge 
from  the  ear  for  some  time,  but  was  ultimately  relieved,  and  continued 
free  for  a  mitnber  of  years,  until  a  very  hat^  snowball  was  thrown  against 
ibe  ear,  which  produced  inflammation,  followed  by  suppuration,  and  sue* 
ceeded  by  ulceration,  which  has  occasionally  troubled  him  ever  since. 
During  infam^y  and  childhood  he  was  occasionally  afflicted  with  painful, 
but  free  micturition,  which  followed  him  through  adolescence  and  puber- 
ty— has  given  him  great  anxiety  lest  the  disease  sliould  terminate  in  stone, 
as  be  believed  it  to  be  gravel. 

At  the  age  of  aboiit  nine,  he  commenced  a  labor  that  required  some 
lifting  of  burdens,  thought  to  be  too  bcavy  for  his  strength,  and  was  snp- 
posed  to  sprain  his  bark,  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  rise  from  stoop- 
mg,  especially  with  any  considerable  weight.  During  all  this  time, 
however,  be  enjoyed  very  tolerable  faealib,  with  the'  above  exceptions. 
When  about  seventeen,  he  entered  an  attorney's  office  as  clerk,  and  re- 
mained, I  should  think,  about  one  year,  when  be  left  some  six  monibs  to 
attend  to  other  business,  and  then  returned  and  read  a  few  months,  but 
found  it  again  necessary  to  leave  by  reason  of  a  spinal  irritation.  Medical 
Ire^tmem  restored  him  so  Cur  that  in  about  fiMir  mootbs  he  thought  proper 
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to  retam  to  his  studies,  to  which  he  tttended  till  January,  1835,  always 

feeling  a  sense  of  prostration  when  be  conGned  himself  to  the  writing  desk 
for  some  hours,  especially  the  latter  part  of  the  time. 

At  this  time  the  attention  of  the  physician  being  again  called,  the  spi- 
nal  irritation  was  found  to  have  returned  to  an  aggravated  degree,  and  he 
was  advised  to  discontinue  his  studies  immediately,  attend  to  the  removal 
of  his  disease,  and  if  possible  attain  to  a  perfect  restoration  of  health  and 
vigor.  But  a  short  time  elapsed  before  his  physician  was  led  to  inquire 
if  self-pollution  niight  not  produce  or  aggravate  the  malady.  After  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  he  candidly  replied,  ^^  It  may."  He  was  admonished 
that  he  must  abstain  immediately  and  totally,  as  he  valued  his  life.  He 
replied,  ^^  I  will,"  and  I  doubt  not  has  redeemed  his  pledge.  I  would 
here  observe,  be  is  a  young  man  of  as  unimpeachable  reputation,  of  as  un- 
stained moral  character  (unless  this  may  form  an  exception),  as  lives  ; 
but  has  associated  little  more  with  the  other  sex  than  lo  escape  notice  . 
for  singularity.  To  return.  Under  the  operation  of  remedies  that  were 
deemed  appropriate,  a  detail  of  which  it  is  presumed  would  be  neither 
interesting  nor  profitable,  the  spinal  irritation  seemed  to  have  subsided, 
.and  health  to  have  returned  so  far  that  he  ventured  to  walk  out,  but  it 
prostrated  him. 

This  alternate  apparent  recovery  and  prostration  have  been  repeated  a 
number  of  times,  and  lie  is  now  laboring  under  an  increasing  gonorrhoea 
dormientium,  but,  as  he  declares,  without  dreaming,  to  his  knowledge  and 
recoUectioo:  These  emissions  never  fail  to  debilitate  him.  Since  irri^* 
tation  ceased  to  be  produced  by  pressure  on  the  spine,  there  has  been  a 
sense  of  ^^  tiredness  "  whenever  he  has  walked  far  ;  and  when  anything  like 
pain  has  been  felt,  it  has  been  referred  to  the  right  sacro-iliac  junction, 
and  course  of  the  right  spermatic  cord,  attended  with  much  tenderness  of 
the  right  testicle,  and  laxity  of  the  eremaster  muscle.  Many  physicians 
have  been  consulted,  but  with  less  benefit  to  the  patient,  as  will  appear 
evident,  than  could  have  been  wished. 

I  here  rest  the  case,  pledging  ray  word  to  answer  all  questions  neces- 
sary to  a  further  elucidation  of  the  subject. 

Now,  Sir,  that  my  attention  is  drawn  to  the  subject  of  asking  advice, 
I  venture  to  solicit,  through  the  same  medium,  infoi*mation  on  the  palbo* 
logy  and  therapia  of  what  we  judge  to  be  ^^  cholera  infantum,"  at  the  fol* 
lowing  stage,  viz.  when  vomiting  ceases,  and  purging  of  a  dark  green 
tenacious  substance  continues  ;  sometimes  changing  color,  &c.  attended 
with  retching,  yawning,  furred  tongue,  somewhat  accelerated  pulse,  in- 
tense thirst,  occasional  suspiration,  &c.  &c.  the  retching  generally  ac^ 
^ompanying  the  movement  of  the  bowels.  In  this  vicinity,  what  is  termed 
^^  summer  complaint  in  children,"  embracing  nearly  every  state  attended 
with  laxity  of  the  bowels,  is  seldom  rife  ;  and  when  it  is  so,  is  not  as 
fatal  as  in  many  parts  of  the  Western  country,  if  we  may  believe  reports. 
Nevertheless,  it  occasionally  proves  so,  being  seldom  if  ever  removed 
when  attended  with  the  above-named  symptoms.  I  will  merely  say,  to 
conclusion,  gtnerallyj  in  euch  cases,  though  not  ahoays^^  such  symptoms 
take  place  before  the  physician  is  called. 

If  the  above,  especially  the  former^  should  be  thought  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  JMriuJ,  wUcb  I  deem  the  moat  suitable  one  within  my 
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knowledge,  their  publicatioD  will  confer  a  very  sensible  oUigatbn  on  a 
patron.  V. 

Ol9tgo  Co.  JV*.  Y.  August  20thy  1835. 


MEDICAL   REFLECTIONS.— NO.  V. 

[Coinmanfeiited  for  the  Bonton  Medical  and  Surfical  Joantal.] 

In  my  last  No.*  on  the  inexpediency  and  invalidity  of  granting  patents 
for  the  practice  of  medicine^f  I  omitted  to  observe  timt  the  law,  il  it  can 
be  so  construed  as  to  justify  the  issuing  of  patents  for  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine, is  unconstitutional  and  n  direct  infrtngenient  upon  the  rights  of 
each  and  every  one  of  these  United  States.  In  a  government  like  ours, 
all  power  emanates  from  the  people  in  their  sovereign  capacities  ;  and  it 
is  an  admitted  axiom  that  all  power  not  expressly  delej^ated  by  the  seve« 
ral  States  to  the  general  government,  is  retained  in  the  State  governments 
or  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  It  ha^  never  been  pretended  that  any 
power  to  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine  was  ever  granted  by  the  se- 
veral States  to  the  general  government,  and  consequently  a  large  portion 
of  the  -States  have  enacted  laws  designedly  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
medicine.  But  what  has  been  the  effect  ?  ^hy,  instead  of  controlling 
ouackery  under  its  usual  forms  of  patent  medicine,  nostrum,  and  patent 
aoclar^  or  rather  patent  practitioner,  the  action  and  sanction  of  the  gene- 
ral government  have  increased  the  evils  which  the  several  States  attempt- 
ed to  retard.  The  State  laws  on  the  subject,  instead  of  being  respected 
and  reverenced  as  the  acts  of  sovereignty,  are  boldly  set  at  de6ance  by 
men  destitute  of  science,  of  learning,  and  frequently  of  common  honesty. 
The  present  writer  hazards  nothing  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  an  over- 
sight, and  not  a  deliberate  act  in  the  general  government,  to  commence 
issuing  such  patents  as  those  referred  to,  and  that  the  practice,  upon  re- 
consideration, will  not  be  continued,  altered  or  amended,  but  entirety 
annulled,  revoked  and  abolished.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  and  every  State 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  to  pass  such  laws  as  shall  prohibit,  under 
severe  penalties,  the  making  or  vending  any  secret  nostrum  or  patent 
medicine.  The  speculations  in  human  life  and  health  daily  carried  on 
by  apothecaries  in  their  trade  with  these  articles,  call  loudly  for  reform 
and  legislative  interference ;  and  if  a  reform  cannot  be  brought  about 
either  by  their  own  sense  of  justice  and  propriety  and  the  acquirement 
of  adequate  knowledge  to  the  proper  exercise  of  their  calling,  or  by  legis- 
lative enactments,  perhaps  then  the  only  and  ultimate  remedy  may  be 
found  in  the  bands  of  the  faculty,  who  may,  in  a  body,  refuse  to  trade  with 
all  apothecaries  and  others  who  deal  in  patent  medicines,  nostrums,  &c. 
This  subject  is  one  of  intense  interest,  and  I  feel  well  assured  that  I 
have  come  far  short  of  doing  it  justice — that  my  humble  abilities  are  in- 
adequate to  the  task,  and  that  there  are  others  whose  talents  and  acquire- 
ments justly  designate  them  as  fit  persons  to  whom  I  may  now  transfer  it. 
In  taking  my  leave  of  the  subject,  I  must  call  the  attention  of  yonr  cor- 
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respondent  J.  H.*  fvbo  has  my  thanks  and  good  wishes  for  his  essay  in  a 
former  volume  of  the  Journal,  and  I  entreat  him  to  renew  bis  communi- 
cations on  this  subject.  '  Gamma. 
Mgv^  l^ih,  1835. 


MORTIFICATION  OF  THE  LOWER  LIP. 

[Oommiijitcateil  for  the  Boston  M«dtcat  and  BuriclcRl  Joiimal.] 

Something  has  been  communicnted  in  your  Journal  of  late  upon  a  dis- 
ease termed  gangrenopsis,  or  gangrenous  erosion  of  the  cheek  or  some 
other  part  of  the  face.  The  local  affection,  I  apprehend,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  above  appellation,  is  not  often,  if  ever,  m  generis^  but  rather 
a  consequeuce  or  sequel  of  erysipelatous,  typhous^  or  some  other  kind  of 
malignant  fever.     Take  an  example  : — 

A  boy,  4  years  of  age,  about  the  middle  of  last  May  was  violently  at- 
tacked with  fever.  On  my  first  visit,  I  discovered  in  his  case  what 
seemed  to  indicate  great  danger,  and  pointed  it  out  to  bis  parents.  There 
was  something  in  an  assemblage  of  his  symptoms  which  rendered  his  case 
peculiar,  and  which  is  not  very  easily  described.  He  lay  in  that  kind  of 
stupor,  and  had  that  low  muttering  delirium,  which  is  frequently  witness- 
ed in  the  last  stage  of  typhus,  and  sometimes  in  hydrocephalus  internus. 
His  eyes  were  ^sunken,  pulse  small  and  quick,  skin  dry  and  not  much 
above  the  natural  temperature.  He  had  had  pain  in  his  bowels,  attended 
with  a  looseness,  but  this  had  subsided  in  a  measure,  and  was  followed  by 
tossing  and  general  restlessness.  On  my  first  visit  I  indulged  little  ex- 
pectation of  bis  recovery.  The  parents  could  give  no  account  of  the 
cause  of  his  sickness,  unless  it  was  fatigue,  occasioned  by  his  {Jays  the 
day  previous. 

I  commenced  the  treatment  by  giving  four  grains  of  calomel  every  four 
hours.  Next  day  I  found  the  medicine  had  operated  thoroughly  as  a 
cathartic,  and  had  made  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  disease.  Although 
the  fever  was  more  fully  developed,  the  cerebral  aflTection  was  much  re- 
lieved. Calomel  in  smaller  doses,  combined  with  James's  powder  and 
camphor,  every  four  hours,  was  my  principal  prescription  for  the  second 
day.  The  third  day  I  discovered  no  material  alteration.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  one  present  that  the  boy  might  have  worms,  I  gave  aQ 
mfusion  of  Carolina  pink  and  senna,  in  addition  to  his  other  medicioes. 

On  the  fourth  day  I  found  that  his  bowels  were  completely  evacuated, 
without  improving  his  case.  A  small  purple  blister,  not  larger  than  a 
cent,  bad  made  its  appearance  on  his  left  side,  and  so  rapidly  did  it  spread 
that  in  a  few  hours  it  was  equal  in  extent  to  four  inches  square.  By  re- 
moving the  cuticle  and  evacuating  the  serum,  the  cutis  vera  appeared  of 
a  dark  color,  interspersed  with  bleeding  points.  This  was  followed  by 
smaller  blisters  of  a  similar  character  upon  different  parts  of  his  body, 
Done  of  which  showed  any  disposition  to  heal.  Calomel,  up  to  the  filth 
day  of  his  disease,  had  been  used  freely,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  quench 
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« 
bis  thirst  by  drinking  cold  water.     His  mouth  and  face  were  in  a  good 
condition. 

But  things  did  not  long  remain  in  this  situation.  On  the  6th  day,  one 
side  of  his  face  began  to  swell,  and  so  rapidly  did  it  proceed,  thai  by  the 
7th  it  had  closed  one  eye  entirely.  It  appeared  nothing  different  front 
what  is  usually  seen  in  erysipelas  of  the  same  part.  The  future  treatment 
was  tonic^  soothing  and  cordial — consisting  principally  of  Sul|)h.  Quinine, 
Carb.  Atnmonia,  Opium,  Wine,  and  liberal  nourishment.  Morti6caiion 
commenced  near  one  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  continued  to  extend,  so 
that  in  two  or  three  days  it  occupied  the  whole  of  the  lower  lip  and  some 
part  of  the  face.  Blisters  and  yeast  poultices  were  applied  over  the  mor- 
ti6ed  part,  and  nitric  acid  diluted  was  used  as  a  gargle.  But  all  was  un- 
availing. A  line  of  separation  formed,  but  did  not  aSbrd  a  barrier  to  the 
mortification,  which  rapidly  progressed. 

While  this  process  of  partial  death  was  going  on,  some  of  the  patient's 
symptoms  were  actually  improved  ;  and,  what  is  not  uncommon  in  such 
cases,  fears  were  entertained  of  his  recovery  after  the  disease  had  made 
such  ravages  as  to  render  his'death  desirable.  He  died  in  just  two  weeks 
from  (he  time  of  his  seizure. 

I  fear  it  will  be  long  before  physicians  are  able  to  obtain  a  cure  in 
cases  like  the  one  above  described.  Fortunately,  however,  such  cases 
are  not  frequent.  In  upwards  of  twenty  years  practice,  I  have  seen  but 
three  in  the  whole.  These  were  quite  analogous,  not  only  in  their  gen- 
eral appearance,  but  in  their  duration  and  termination.  In  every  instance 
where  the  complaint  is  symptomatic,  our  attention  is  to  be  directed  to 
the  primary  disease.  If  this  can  be  subdued  early,  we  have  little  to  fear 
from  what  may  be  termed  consequences. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  wiiy  certain  febrile  affections  should  pro- 
duce or  terminate  in  gangrene  of  the  mouth  and  face  i  My  answer  is, 
because  it  is  their  nature,  independent  of  adventitious  circumstances,  to 
do  so.  I  have  never  known  a  mercurial  salivation  produce  anything  like 
the  effects  narrated  in  the  above  case  ;  neither  do  I  believe  mercury  ca* 
pable  of  thus  operating.  Instead  of  regarding  it  as  a  cause  of  the  com- 
plaint in  question,  I  would  sooner  ex|)ect  to  find  a  remedy  in  its  early 
and  energetic  use.  In  many  cases,  at  least,  than  in  any  other  agent  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  It  may  be  given  early,  either  as  a  febrifuge  or 
to  restore  secretions,  or  with  a  view  to  its  specific  effect.  A  mercurial 
action,  when  properly  obtained,  it  is  well  known,  will  stand  against  almost 
any  disease.  I  am  no  advmate  for  an  indiscriminate,  but  a  judicious  use 
of  mercury.  Tiiis  powerful  agent,  in  the  first  stage  of  many  cases  which 
are  hurrying  on  to  a  fatal  termmation,  will  not  only  arrest  them  in  their 
progress,  but,  if  assisted  by  appropriate  remedies,  will  restore  the  patient 
to  his  usual  healih.  But  whatever  remedies  we  use,  as  lias  before  been 
intimated,  should  be  directed  to  the  primary  disease.  J.  S. 

Montptliery  Ft.  Sept.  6,  1835. 
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BOYLSTON  PRIZE  QUESTIONS. 

Is  presenting  the  profession  with  the  dissertation  on  Cancer,  which  oc- 
cupies so  large  a  portion  of  the  Journal  to-daj,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
those  at  a  distance  to  understand  the  origin  and  object  of  these  annual 
essays.  Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  Esq.  a  wealthy  and  benevolent  citizen 
of  Boston,  was  the  individual  who  some  years  since  placed  in  charge  of 
the  University  at  Cambridge,  a  sum  of  money,  the  interest  of  which  con- 
stitutes the  Boylston  prizes.  A  committee  of  medical  gentlemen,  eminent 
for  their  acquirements,  are  selected  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the 
College,  which  committee  are  empowered  to  propose  questions  on  medi- 
cal subjects  to  the  profession  in  the  U.  States.  The  essays  on  these  sub- 
jects are  examined  by  the  committee,  separately,  and  the  one  most  meri- 
torious in  their  estimation,  even  if  at  variance  with  their  private  opinions, 
secures  for  its  author  the  prize  of  ^50^  or  a  gold  medal,  suitably  inscribed, 
of  that  value.  The  names  of  successful  writers  are  wholly  unknown  till 
afler  their  manuscripts  have  been  accepted.  On  the  other  hand,  unsuc- 
cessful competitors  are  never  known,  unless  they  choose  to  be,  as  their 
papers  are  returned  any  time  within  a  year,  on  being  called  for,  with  un- 
broken seals  to  the  envelopes  containing  their  names. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  there  is  the  most  perfect  uprightness  and 
good  faith  manifested — that  there  is  neither  favoritism  nor  prejudice  ope- 
rating either  for  or  against  the  claims  of  writers.  There  has  been  a 
commendable  ambition  to  labor  discoverable  in  the  competitors,  as  no 
seasiin  has  passed,  since  the  establishment  of  the  prizes,  without  attempts 
to  win  them  ;  and  every  approved  dtssertatioti  has  been  creditable  to  the 
author,  and  honorable  to  our  country.  Dr.  Parsons  seems  to  be  particu- 
larly successful,  as  the  present  is  the  fourth  prize  he  has  carried  off. 
To  his  own  dissertation,  however,  we  cheerfully  refer  our  readers,  with  a 
full  belief  that  they  will  feel  their  obligations  to  him  for  the  best  treatise 
on  cancer — that  terror  of  patients — extant  in  the  English  language.  They 
will  regret,  with  the  author  and  with  us,  that  medical  science  is  yet  so 
inefficient  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  ;  but  all  the  known  resources 
of  our  art  will  be  found  plainly  and  candidly  detailed. 


ABRACADABRA. 

Although  ihis,  together  with  Dr.  Doane's  new  edition  of  <^  Good's 
Study,"  has  been  a  considerable  time  on  hand,  it  has  been  inconvenient 
to  give  either  of  them  that  careful  examination  which  the  publishers  have 
a  right  to  expect : — space  is  to  be  allotted  for  them  hereafter. 

With  respect  to  the  Mraeadabra  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  great- 
est of  all  modern  medical  moonshine.  Homoeopathic  medicine,  by  Dr. 
William  Leo- Wolf,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  a  very  curious 
chain  of  ingenious  and  critical  research  is  discoverable  in  the  author.  He 
applies  potentials  to  Dr.  Hahnneman,  like  a  fearless  surgeon,  and  both 
by  reason,  and  plain  appeals  to  common  sense,  shows  that  homoeopathia 
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is  too  ridieuloufl  to  merit  serious  consideration.  What  are  we  to  think  of 
one  of  Hahnneman's  great  troths — that  itck  %$  the  <nUy  caiue  of  all  chrome 
Msease$  !  The  publishers  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  their  polite 
attentions. 

THE   PLAGUE. 

A  LETTXR  from  Mar^illes  has  lately  been  published  in  New  York,  giving 
an  account  of  the  successful  treatment  of  cases  of  the  plague  by  Dr.  Ab« 
bott,  and  of  his  belief  in  the  non-contagiousness  of  the  disease.  JDr.  A« 
is  not  the  only  medical  practitioner,  even  in  plague  countries,  who  con- 
siders it  merely  endemic.  The  celebrated  Clot-Bey  has  recently  ad- 
^essed  a  letter  to  M.  Chervin,  of  Paris,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  interesting  particulars  in  regard  to  this  disease. 

^^The  number  of  medical  men  at  Cairo  and' Alexandria  does  not 
exceed  twenty.  The  greater  part  of  these  are  contagionists  in  a  high 
degree,  who  cover  themselves  with  oiled  silk,  and  only  touch  their  pa- 
tients at  a  distance.  At  Cairo  there  are  three  French  and  one  Spanish 
medical  men,  who  treat  plague  cases.  They  visit  their  patients  as  if  the 
latter  were  affected  with  an  ordinary  disease,  and  they  take  no  precau- 
tions of  any  kind  against  contagion.  The  time  devoted  by  them  to  each 
autopsy  is  nearly  three  hours.  Two  young  French  physicians  are  study- 
ing in  the  same  way  at  Alexandria.  The  plague  commenced  at  the 
latter  place  in  November  last,  and  since  then  has  destroyed  20,000  persons. 

"  The  first  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
inflammatory  typhoid  fever.  About  the  third  day  the  buboes  and  car- 
buncles of  the  plague  appear,  and  signs  of  intestinal  irritationWt  in.  On 
the  fourth  or  fiAh  day  the  petechias  and  bluish  spots  make  their  appear- 
ance on  the  skin.  The  petechiae  are  particularly  observed  on  the  neck, 
the  chest,  and  the  limbs.  The  buboes  rarely  attack  the  neck,  and  are 
eftener  observed  in  the  groin  than  in  the  axilla.  The  bodies  in  general 
do  not  seem  to  have  a  greater  tendency  to  putrefaction  than  any  others, 
and  are  far  from  exhibiting  the  frightful  appearance  which  is  generally^ 
described  by  authors  and  painters.  After  death  the  arteries  are  found 
empty,  and  the  heart  and  veins  filled  with  dark  blood.  The  spleen  is 
Tery  much  engorged,  and  often  of  double  its  natural  volume,  and  softened. 
The  kidneys  are  of  a  dark-blue  color,  and  the  stomach  always  contains  a 
dark  fluid,  its  membrane  being  much  injected  wKh  spots,  like  petechics 
or  ecchymosis.  The  intestines  exhibit  the  same  appearance.  The  lym- 
phatic glands  are  always  engorged,  and  exhibit  a  volume  five  or  six 
lines  larger  than  natural  ;  their  tissue  is  soft,  and  of  a  dark  blue.  The 
same  change  is  seen  in  all  the  glands  along  the  vessels  of  the  abdomen 
and  chest.  There  is  engorgement  of  the  sub-arachnoid  veins,  but  with 
this  exception,  the  parenchyma  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  do  not 
present  any  remarkable  change,  save  in  two  or  three  cases,  where  il 
appeared  a  little  softened. 

^*  The  physicians  of  Alexandria  do  not  believe  the  disease  to  be  epi- 
demic, while,  on  the  contrary,  M.  Clot-Bey  and  his  friends  are  convinced 
of  its  being  so.  He  does  not  attempt  at  present  to  decide  the  question  of 
contagion,  though  he  evidently  leans  to  the  side  of  non-contagion  ;  but 
he  observes  that  six  physicians,  besides  students,  attendants,  &c.,  have 
been  in  the  daily  habit  of  touching  and  dressing  the  patients,  without  anj 
one  of  them  as  yet  having  been  ejected  by  the  disease." 
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Laeeratum  t^.ihe  Perineum, — Id  the  9lh  Vol.  of  the  Medical  Joornel  is 
a  case  of  this  Datiire  detailed  by  Dr.  John'  P.  Mettauer,  of  Virginia,  in 
which  an  operation  was  Bucceesfully  perforaied.  Leaden  ligatures  were 
made  use  of,  and  the  divided  surfaces,  which  had  healed,  were  thus  kept  i» 
contact,  after  being  denuded,  and  in  six  weeks  were  perfectly  re-united. 
A  new  method  has  lately  been  adopted  in  England  by  Mr.  Copeland, 
who  has  succeeded  in  curing  several  patients  laboring  under  recto-vagi- 
nal communication,  simply  by  dividing  the  sphincter 'muscle  of  the  anu0. 
This  division,  by  causing  the  fsBces  to  flow  out  of  the  rectum  as  fast  as 
they  enter  it,  keeps  the  boWel  in  an  empty  and  passive  state,  and  the 
communication  is  thus  enabled  to  eicatrtze.  It  is  evident  that  the  expe* 
dicncy  of  this  operation  depends  upon  circumstances  which  the  practi- 
tioner cannot  always  command.  The  laceration  must  necessarily  be  re- 
cent, and  the  parts  in  a  healthy  state. 


Creosote. — The  Harveian  Society  of  Edinburgh  have  fixed  on  the  fol- 
lowing subject  as  their  Prize  Essay  for  the  year  J 836,  vi*.  "  The  Chemi- 
cal and  Medical  properties  of  Creosote,  with  the  best  means  of  preparing 
it.''  The  prize  is  either  a  copy  of  the  quarto  edition  of  Dr.  Harvey'a 
works,  or  a  silver  medal  with  a  suitable  inscription,  at  the  option  of  the 
candidate.  The  editors  of  the  U.  S.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  New 
York,  also  offer  a  premium  for  the  best  essay  on  the  same  subject — the 
dis.iertations  to  be  addressed  to  them  in  the  usual  manner,  free  of  ex- 
pense, on  or  before  the  1st  of  May  ne.\t.  The  prize  will  be  a  copy  of 
JProf.  Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence  (new  edition),  and  a  copy  of  Har- 
per's new  edition  of  Good's  Study  of  Medicine — both  elegantly  bound  ia 
calf. 

JVeir  Medical  Work. — Messrs.  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard,  of  Philadel- 
phia, are  about  to  put  to  press  a  Treatise  on  General  Therapeutics,  by 
Professor  Dungliaon.  The  same  publishers  will  also,  as  we  are  informed 
by  the  N.  A.  Archives,  shortly  issue  ''  Clark's  Treatise  on  Pulmonary 
Consumption." 

Medical  Degrees. — ^At  the  late  Commencement  at  Williams  College^ 
the  degree  of  M.D.  was  conferred  on  27  ;  at  Yale  College,  17,  and  th» 
honorary  degree  on  four.  At  Howdoin  College,  the  degree  of  M.D.  was 
conferred  on  William  Adams,  Royal  M.  Ayer,  Madison  Bray,  Henry  S, 
Dearborn,  Samuel  Dinsmore,  Ezekiel  D.  French,  William  L.  Harmon^ 
William  Hunnewell^  Nathaniel  J.  Knight,  Joseph  H.  North,  Alvah  Par- 
ker, Noah  O.  Parker,  Hazard  "A.  Potter,  Joseph  F.  Potter,  Putnam 
Simonton,  Samuel  M.  Smith,  Henry  A.  True,  and  Aurelius  L.  Wey- 
mouth. No  honorary  degrees  were  conferred.  Jedidiah  Cobb,  M.D.  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  elected  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the 
Medical  School  of  Maine,  and  William  Perry,  M.D.  of  Exeter,  N.  H. 
was  elected  a  lecturer  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  for  the 
next  course  of  lectures. 


Creoade  in  Diabetes, — Prof  Grant  having  been  unsuccessful  in  seven 
cases  of  diabetes  mellitus,  was  induced  to  treat  the  eighth  with  creosol^y 
which  was  completely  aucceasiuL    The  patient  wob  a  man,  fifty  year^ 
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old,  who  had  passed  seven  Berlin  quarts  of  urine,  daily,  containing  con- 
siderable sugrar.  An  emetic  was  first  given,  beside  some  otber  medici* 
oals,  but  inef}*ectualiy,  till  eight  drops  of  creosote  were  swallowed,  every 
day,  for  a  while,  in  the  form  of  pills.  Very  speedily  the  quantity  of  urine 
was  reduced  nearly  one-half,  and  favorably  changed  in  character.  Fi* 
nally,  after  a  gradual  daily  increase  of  dose,  the  patient  took  twenty-four 
drops  a  day.  The  urine  now  assumed  a  natural  color,  containing  the 
ingredient  of  that  fluid  in  its  normal  condition,  and  the  man  was  consi- 
dered cured. 

This  article  appears  to  be  destined  to  pfDdoce  a  very  important  revo- 
lution in  the  mode  of  treating  several  diseases  heretofore  the  dread  of  the 
profession. 

Death  of  Leaves  by  the  Fume$  of  Lead. — A  young  sugar  tree  {acer  «ac- 
eharinum)y  planted  along  one  of  the  side-walks  of  this  city,  put  forth  se- 
veral tufts  of  leaves  near  the  top  of  the  stem,  about  seven  feet  from  the 
ground.  When  they  were  growing  luxuriantly,  the  box,  a  large  one,  in 
which  the  tree  was  enclosed  for  protection,  was  painted  with  white  lead, 
in  oil.  By  the  next  day  the  whole  of  them  had  wilted,  and  have  since 
heen  replaced  with  a  new  crop.  This  was  a  palpable  and  fatal  case  of 
saturoioe  paralysis  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

JFesiem  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences. 


Pirate  of  Silver  in  Tonsillitis. — It  is  well  known  that  no  disease  is 
more  likely  to  recur  than  suppurating  tonsillitis,  which,  under  the  name  of 
quincy,  will  return  upon  some  persons,  on  the  slightest  exposure  to  a 
cold  and  damp  atmosphere,  subjecting  them  to  repeated  suppurations.  It 
is  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that  on  the  access  of  this  malady,  a  vi- 
gorous and  early  application  of  lunar  caustic,  in  the  solid  form,  or  dis- 
BoTved  in  rain  water,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  or  ten  grains  to  the  ounce, 
will  more  certainly  arrest  the  in6ammation  and  prevent  an  abscess,  than 
any  other  method  of  treatment.  If,  however,  there  should  be  fewer^  ve- 
nesection and  an  emetic  should  be  premised.  The  application  of  solid 
caustic  to  the  tonsils  until  they  ''  turn  pale,"  gives  but  little  pain.  If  it 
should  escape  from  the  quill  and  be  swallowed,  it  may  be  decomposed 
with  salt  and  water,  or  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. — Ibid. 


Chalybeates  in  Dropsy. — Dr.  William  Pettit,  of  dolumbiana  county, 
Ohio,  has  sent  us  a  paper  commending  the  use  of  Rubigo  Ferri  mixed 
with  Port  wine,  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy.  He  thinks  that  the  influence 
of  Dr.  Rush,  in  favor  of  the  antiphlogistic  method,  has  had,  in  many  in- 
stances, an  unfavorable  efl!ect  on  the  practice  of  American  physicians. 
Dr.  P.  states,  that  his  attention  was  some  time  since  directed  to  this  me- 
dicine, by  Dr.  Isaac  Parker,  of  Jefferson  county,  in  this  State,  an  old  and 
respectable  physician,  who  assured  him  that  he  was  generally  successful 
in  the  management  of  ascites  and  anasarca,  by  means  of  the  following 
preparation  : — 

R.    Carbonate  of  Iron,  3  i* 
Port  Wine,  Hj.    Mix. 

Agitate  when  used,  and  give  half  an  ounce  three  or  four  times  a  day 
Dr.  Pettit  has  given  two  aucoesBful  caaea  in  detail. — UM. 
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To  CoRRESPONDKNTs. — The  following  original  communications  are  on  hand  for 
insertion :— Constitutional  Effects  from  Local  Injury — Case  of  Corneitis— Effect 
of  Alcohol  on  the  Liver— Case  of  Gonorrhoeal  Ophthalnua.  Also  a  translation  of 
Researches  on  the  Nutriment  of  Gelatine,  and  a  corrected  copy  of  Dr.  Mettauer'a 
essay  on  the  Crusta  Genu  Equinee,  published  in  the  last  No.  of  the  Phil.  Journal. — 
The  Meteorological  Table  for  the  last  month  has  not  been  received  from  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  its  hitherto  regular  transmission. 

Died — At  St.  Helena  Island,  S.  C.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Capers,  aged  41,  a  graduate 
of  Yale.—At  Greenbush,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Charles  Hale,  aged  36. 

Whole  iiiiinber  of  deaths  in  Boston  for  the  fortnight  ending  Sept.  IS,  130.  Males,  73-~Femalea,  57. 
or  scarlet  fever,  3— infkntile,  J2»dy»entery,  10— convulsion*,  6~teething,  3— croup,  1— inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  1— fever  and  ague,  4— ulceration  of  the  intestines,  9— damned,  1— dipesse  it  the 
head,  1— throat  distemper,  5— measles,  14— bilious  fever,  9— inflammation  of  the  stomach,  1— inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  5^cholera  morbus.  9 — disease  of  the  heart,  9— lung  fever,  3— cholera  Infantum, 
3— epilepsy,  1— dropny  on  the  brain,  3— decline,  1— old  age,  4— hooping  cough,  5— consumption.  8 — 
hip  complaint,  I— iuflamni&tion  of  the  bowels,  1— accidental,  1— worms,  9 — dropsy,  9— typhous  fever, 
7 — mortification,  1— bowel  complaint,  4— liver  complaiut,  1 — canker,  1— disease  of  the  brain,  l^braUi 
fever,  I— cramp,  1— quincy,  1.    Btillborn,9. 
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WASHINGTON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Tbs  Annual  course  of  Lectures  in  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  last  Monday  of  October. 
Jamcs  H.  Miixxr,  M.D.  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Pathology. 

&AMUZL  R.  Jkhninoi,  M.D.  Prof.  Materia  Medica,  Tlierapeutics,  Hygiene,  and  Medical  Jurispradence. 
WiLLfAU  W.  HAftOT,  M.D.  Professor  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
JoMif  C  8  MouKUR,  M.D.  Professor  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
ioHH  P.  Mbttaukb,  M.D.  Professor  Surgery  and  ^^urgical  Anatomy. 

EowABD  PoaBMAf .  M.D.  Lectuier  on  Chemistry,  Jtc.  • 

WASHiKOTotf  R.  Harot,  M.D.  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.    This  department  will  be  open  iVom  tlie 
1st  of  October.  Sept  16— 3t 

BOYLSTON  MEDICAL  PRIZE  QUESTIONS. 

Thb  Boylston  Medical  Committee,  appointed  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  University, 
eoosisu'of  the  following  physicians,  viz.— John  C.  Wabrkw,  M  D.— Rurui  Wtmaw,  M.D.— Giorob 
C.:3HATrucK,  MD.— Jacob  Bioblow,  M.D.— Waltbr  CHANititfC,  M.D.— John  B.  Brown,  M.D.— 
Gborob  Uatward,  M.D.— John  Banoall,  M.D. — and  Enoch  Hai.b,  Jr  M.D. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corooiitlee  held  on  Wednesday,  August  6th,  1835,  a  premium  of  tidy 
doUan,«)r  a  gold  medal  of  that  value,  was  awarded  to  Luther  V.  Belt,  M.D.  of  Derry,  N.  H.  for  a 
dissertation  on  the  following  question-"  V^  hut  diet  ran  be  nelecied,  which  will  insure  the  greatest 
protMble  health  and  strength  to  the  laborer  In  the  climate  of  Mew  England  ;  quantity  and  quality,  and 
the  time  and  manner  of  taking  it,  to  be  considered." 

Another  premium  of  the  same  value  was  awarded  to  Usher  Parsons,  M.D.  of  Providence,  R.  I.  for 
a  dissertation  on  this  question—**  What  are  the  diagnusilc  marks  of  cancer  of  the  breast ;  and  is  this 
disease  curable?" 

The  following  prize  questions  for  the  year  1836  are  now  before  the  public,  viz. 

"  Ist.  How  far  are  the  eiternal  means  of  exploring  the  condition  or  tiie  internal  organs  to  be  conal* 
dered  useful  and  important  In  medical  practice.'" 

'*9d.  To  what  extent  Is  an  active  medical  practice  useful  in  the  common  continaed  fever  of  tbw 
eoantry  f " 

Dissertations  on  these  subjects  must  be  transmitted,  post  paid,  to  Jolin  C.  Warren,  M.D.  Boston, 
on  or  before  the  flrst  Wednesday  of  April,  1836. 

The  following  questions  are  now  offered  for  the  year  1637,  vis. 

"  1st.  What  is  the  nature  of  Neuralgia,  and  what  is  the  best  mode  of  treating  it  ?  " 

«*  9d.  To  what  extent,  and  in  what  places,  has  Intermittent  Fever  been  Indigenous  in  N.  England  ?" 

DlsserUtlons  on  these  subjects  must  be  transmitted  as  above,  on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  of 
April.  1837. 

The  aotbor  of  the  successful  dissertation  on  either  of  the  above  subjects,  will  be  entitled  to  fifty 
dollars,  or  a  gold  medal  of  that  value,  at  his  option. 

Each  dissertation  must  be  accompanied  with  a  sealed  packet,  on  which  shall  be  written  some 
deviceorsentence,  and  within  »hall  be  enclosed  the  auibor*s  name  and  place  of  residence.  The 
same  device  or  sentence  is  to  be  written  on  the  dissertation  to  which  the  packet  is  attached. 

All  unsuccessful  dissertations  are  deposited  with  the  Secretary,  from  whom  they  may  be  obtained, 
if  called  for  within  one  vear  after  they  have  been  received. 

By  an  order  adopted  in  the  year  JRl6,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  publish  annually  the  following 
votes,  viz. 

Ist.  That  the  Board  do  not  consider  themselves  as  approving  the  doctrines  contained  in  any  of  the 
dissertations  to  which  the  premiums  may  be  adjudged. 

9d.  That  in  case  of  the  publication  of  a  successful  dissertation,  the  author  be  considered  as  bound 
to  print  the  above  vote  in  connection  therewith.  6EOB6E  HA Y WARD,  Ssc'f . 

BesiM,  A^nH  99, 1835.  3ie3w 

PublleherB  of  Newspapers  and  Medical  Jownals,  dmaiboat  tbe  United  Btaiea,  are  respeetftiUy  re- 
qoMtod  to  give  Uie  above  an  loiertlon. 
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MEDICAL    AND   SURGICAL   EDCCATfON. 

Th I  subscriber  continues  to  receive  medical  pupileMthe  United  tStates  Marine  Hnepital,  Cbelsea, 
and  to  oflTer  them  the  followlug  advantage*. 

The  institution  at  pre«eni  contains  seventy  bedss  all  of  wbicb  adne  occupied  during  tbe  autumn  and 
winter  by  tbe  aulijecba,  bjth  til  niadical  and  sargical  treatment.  Tbe  number  of  patients  in  thespring 
and  summer  is  rather  Iom.  Tbe  average  number  daily,  throughout  tbe  last  year,  tva«  between  fifly- 
five  and  sixty.  Tbe  number  is  annually  increasing.  A  greater  variety  of  dieeaae  is  thus  presented, 
than  ie  t(*  be  found  in  those  bospiialaeaclUAivaly  appropriated  to  the  poor  of  any  city. 

Tbe  students  have  unrestrained  accem  u>  tliese  cases  daring  all  hoars:  as  also  to  the  eztensiTe 
apothecary  shop  connected  with  the  esiabiiHbnient. 

A  valuable  medical  library  is  offered  fur  their  use. 

FacHitles  for  the  cuttivaiioo  of  demonsiralive  aiiat0Oiy,ara  afforded  throng  tbe  winter. 

The  stiidenbi  are  provided  with  a  suitable  aparliueut  in  the  hospital,  which  is  furnished  with  fuel 
and  lights,  without  charge. 

Fees,  §50  a  year. 

Board  may  be  procured  in  the  vicinity  of  tbe  hospiul,  at  from  $2,50  to  93,00  per  week. 
Bo»to»,JtpraUi,\S35,  ( April  ».-tf.)  O.  H.  STBDMAK. 

B1ED1CAL    INSTHUTION   OF    YALE    COLLEGE. 

Thb  annual  Coarse  of  Lectures  in  this  Institution  will  conimenee  on  Thursday,  Nov.  5, 1835,  and 
will  continue  seventeen  weeks.  Inhere  are  at  least  Ave  lectures  daily  throughout  the  term,  and  a 
part  of  the  time  six.    The  several  biancbes  are  taught  as  follows,  vis. : 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  by  Thuuas  Hubsabd,  M  J>. 

I'beory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  £i.i  ivs»,  U.J). 

Cbemistry  and  Pharmacy,  by  B.  tiiuLiUAn,  M.D. 

Materia  Medica  and  Tfierapeutics,  by  William  Tvu.t,  M.D« 

Anatomy  and  Ph>'aiology,  by  J.  Kmihut,  M.D. 

Obstetrics,  by  Tiuuihy  P.  Bssrj,  M.D. 
Tbe  fee  for  each  of  the  first  five  branches  is  913,50,  and  for  the  last  §6,00 ,  which,  togathar  whli  a 
aiatricalatHm  lee  of  f5,U0  and  a  contingent  bill  of  9S,50,  aie  to  be  paid  in  advance.    The  graduatioo 
fee  is  $15. 

Sinea  the  last  tem,  eileiistve  aUeratione  have  been  made  in  the  College  buildings  j— those  parU  of 
H  esfieciaUy  which  are  appropriated  to  anatomical  purposes,  hnve  been  made  more  extensive  and 
commodlons,  and  every  facility  wiU  be  alTorded  to  those  who  wish  to  paraue  the  atudy  of  anatomy. 

The  price  of  board,  lodging,  dtc.  in  New  Haven,  is  from  ^3  to  $3  a  week,  and  other  neceseaiy  arti- 
cles in  proportion.  (t^pt.  3^ep6w.) 

MEDICAL    INSTRUCTION. 

Thb  subscribers  are  associated  for  tlie  purpose  of  giving  a  complete  course  of  Msoical  IitsTsncTioa, 
and  will  receive  pupils  on  the  following  terms; 

The  pupils  will  be  admitted  to  the  practice  of  tbe  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  will  receive 
Clinical  Leaures  on  the  ca^es  which  they  witness  there. 

Instruction,  by  examination  or  iectuies,  will  be  given  in  the  Intervals  of  the  Public  Lectures  of  Uie 
University. 

On  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and  on  Chemistry         By  Da.  CH4iiiiiiia« 
On  Physiology,  Pathology,  Tbenmeutics, and  Materia  Medio*  ...        By  Oa^  WAax. 

On  tbe  Principiles  and  Pmciice  of  tJurgery       ........    By  Da.  Otis. 

On  Anatomy,  Human  and  Comparative       ........By  Da.  Lewis. 

For  the  greater  accommodation  of  the  Class,  a  room  is  provided  In  the  house  of  one  of  the  Instruct- 
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RESCARCHICS  OF  M.  EDWARDS,  ON  THE  NUTRIMENT  OF  GELATINE. 

TRAKILATBD    FROM    THE    JOVRITAL    DE    CHIMIB     MBDICALB|     DB     PRARVACIB|    BT     DB 
TOUCOLOOIB,   rUR  JVLT   LAST. 

BT     J.     CBICKCRINO,     M.O.     BOSTON. 
[Cominnnicaied  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

It  is  well  known  that  there  has  of  late  been  a  discussion  relating  to  the 
alimeniAry  properties  of  Gelatine,  in  which  one  of  our  colleagues  (M. 
Julia  Fonienelle)  has  taken  an  active  part.  We  here  publish  the  results 
obtained  by  M.  Edwards. 

This  physiologist,  in  order  to  determine  the  variations  ofptrengtb,  and 
whether  they  were  subject  to  a  regular  law,  endeavored  to  measure  that 
of  the  same  individual  at  five  different  times  of  the  day  :  at  7  and  11 
o'clock,  A.  M.  and  at  1,  7,  and  It,  P.  M. 

These  experiments,  repeated  on  ten  successive  days,  under  the  roost 
similar,  the  most  ordinary  and  simple  circumstances,  gave  for  the  force 
of  the  bands,  by  the  dynamometer,  the  following  means  : — 


At  7,  A.M. 

.       67V. 

«  11,    « 

.    720. 

«    1,P.M. - 

-       TS*'. 

«    7,    " 

.    71V2. 

"  11,     «     - 

67^6. 

Thus,  from  the  hour  of  rising  at  7,  A.  M.,  up  to  1,  P.  M.,  the  force 
was  increasing ;  afterwards,  it  decreased  in  the  interval  from  that  time  to 
11,  P.  M.  Thus,  the  course  of  muscular  strength  is  ascending  the  first 
half  of  the  day,  and  descending  the  last  half.  Finally,  the  least  intensity 
occurs  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  day,  especially  at  the  commencement. 

What  produces  this  effect  ?  Is  it  the  food  taken  in  the  morning  nn 
hour  after  rising,  which  developes  the  strength  during  this  period  ?  Or, 
is  it  the  course  natural  to  our  animal  economy,  independently  of  every 
foreign  exciting  cause  ? 

In  order  to  know  to  which  it  belongs,  the  hour  of  the  repast  was 
changed,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  affect  the  subject  of  the  experi- 
ment. The  breakfast,  taken  as  above  at  8,  was  deferred  till  half  past  10. 
During  this  interval,  we  measured  by  the  dynamometer,  at  7,  9J,  and 
10},  the  strength  of  the  individual.  The  mean  of  these  trials  showed 
that  during  the  interval,  without  taking  any  food,  and  without  the  percep- 
tible action  of  any  exciting  cause  on  the  strength,  it  was  progressively 
increased. 

Therefore,  when  we  fast,  we  experience  after  rising  a  progressive  de- 
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yelopment  of  muscular  strength  during  a  great  part  of  the  aioming,  witKbut 
any  exciting' cause  but  the  regular  play  of  our  organs,  and  the  genial  artioo 
of  external  agents,  under  the  free  air  and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  influence  of  food  seems,  then,  to  be  nothing  in  this  case  ;  at  the 
same  time,  as  it  is  certain  that  this  influence  exists,  in  order  to  show  the 
eflfects,  we  must  change  the  process. 

The  means  whicti  M.  Edwards  resorted  to,  were  to  make  trial  of  the 
dynamometer  immediately  before  the  repast,  then  to  repeat  it  immediately 
after,  and  at  suc^cessive  intervals.  By  this  method,  having  determined 
the  strength  at  7,  9^  and  10^,  as  in  the  preceding  series  of  experiments, 
breaklast  was  taken  imuiediately  after  ;  as  soon  as  that  was  over,  a  new 
trial  was  made  of  muscular  strength,  which  was  found  considerably  aug* 
mented  ;  it  had  increased  1^.  The  repast  in  question  consisted  of  a 
bowl  of  chocolate  and  a  little  bread  ;  the  object  was,  first,  to  know  if  the 
water  which  formed  a  part,  would  produce  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
determined  efl^ect. 

Thus,  under  circumstances  perfectly  similar,  and  on  tlie  next  day  after 
the  preceding  experiments,  the  same  person  took  simply  water  in  the 
proportion  it  entered  into  the  bowl  of  chocolate,  and,  after  the  same  space 
of  time  (eight  minutes),  he  had  recourse  to  the  dynaniometer,  which,  in* 
stead  of  an  increase,  showed  a  diatinution  of  2^.  The  experiment,  re* 
peated  on  three  successive  days,  gave  the  same  result. 

The  second  element  to  be  appreciated  was  the  stigar,  which  was  tried 
in  connection  with  the  water,  but  the  sweetened  water  gave  also  a  seiisi* 
ble  diminution. 

Trial  was  then  made  of  cliocolale  sweetened  and  prepared  with  the 
usual  quantity  of  water  ;  there  was  now  no  longer  a  diminution,  but  an 
increase  of  3^,7  by  the  dynamometer.  This  result  was  constant  during 
the  three  days  of  the  experiment.  Tiius,  tlie  only  substances  in  tlie  re- 
past, which  were  eflicienl  in  increasing  the  sirengtli,  were  tlie  chocolate 
and  the  bread. 

Tlie  object  of  the  following  experiments  was  to  examine,  but  always 
by  the  same  analytical  process,  the  eflfects  of  gelatine  on  the  variations  of 
the  muscular  strength.  The  ordinary  broth  was  first  used,  but  it  being 
customary  to  take  it  hot,  it  became  necessary  to  determine  the  eflects  of 
an  elevated  temperature  ;  for,  in  the  preceding  experiments,  the  sweet* 
eued  water  was  taken  at  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

Six  ounces  of  water  was  drank  at  122^  F.,  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  taking  the  broth  ;  after  8  minutes,  as  in  the  preceding  experiments, 
the  dynamometer  showed  a  diminution  of  force  of  3^,3  ;  there  was  the 
same  result  on  three  successive  days.  Thus,  the  elevation  of  the  tem- 
perature, far  from  increasing  the  strength,  on  the  contrary  diminished  it, 
though  water,  taken  at  the  common  temperature,  caused  less  diminution. 

The  effect  of  temperature  being  thus  ascertained,  trial  was  made  of 
broth  of  a  very  good  quality  ;  the  efiert  was  very  great,  and,  for  four 
days,  the  sudden  increase  was  from  6  lo  8  degrees. 

A  broth  was  then  made  by  substituting  two  ounces  of  gelatine  for  tlie 
three  pounds  of  meat,  which  is  used  for  the  same  quantity  of  water.  This 
broth  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  broth  ;  taken  at  the 
same  hour,  and  under  the  same  circumstaoces  as  io  the  trial  of  the  first 
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kind,  ii  gave,  by  ihe  dynamometer,  an  increase  of  force  of  9  degrees — 
thai  is,  greater  by  two  degrees  than  In  the  preceding  experiments. 

After  making  these  experiments  on  the  sanie  individual,  M.  Edward?, 
in  ordiT  to  obtain  comparative  results,  experimented  upon  31  soldiers  of 
Ihe  43d  regiment.  The  trial  of  the  dynamometer  gave,  before  break- 
fast, 79^87  ;  after,  82^,33  ;  before  dinner,  77^,32  ;  after,  82^,16.  Thi» 
trial  WHS  repeated  on  another  company  of  the  same  regiment,  composed 
of  ver}'  sirong  men.  The  experiments  were  on  26  grenadiers  ;  the  dif- 
ferenre,  before  and  after  breakfast,  was  4**  (3®  for  those  of  the  centre)  ; 
before  and  after  dinner,  6°  (6^  for  those  of  the  centre). 

The  strength  of  the  «ame  soldiers  of  the  company  of  the  centre  and  of 
iliat  of  grenadiers,  was  tried  before  and  after  soup,  at  breakfast  and  at 
dinner. 

Increase  after  soup. 
Company  of  the  centre.  Do.  Grenadier*. 

At  breakfast,  J, 42.        -        -        -        3,93. 
At  dinner,      4,«51.  ....    5,35. 

The  S6  grenadiers  all  showed  an  increase  of  strength  after  breakfast  r 
of  3t  soldiers  of  the  centre,  25  ohiy  ;  after  dinner,  28.  In  four  cases,  a 
tjintimition  of  strength  was  observed  after  breakfast  and  after  dinner.  The 
author  thinks  from  this,  that  with  strong  men  there  is  an  increase  of 
strength  after  every  moderate  meal,  and  that  the  exceptions  observed 
were  owing  to  the  subjects  being  less  vigorous.  In  order  to  be  convinced 
of  this,  he  experimented  on  young  men  of  a  boarding  school  ;  the  mean 
result  was  contrary  to  what  he  observed  in  the  soldiers.  So  likewise,  in 
subjects  who,  by  reason  of  age,  present  a  feebleness  in  a  healthy  and  smmd 
constitution,  there  was  an  immediate  diminution  of  muscular  strength  after 
each  repast. 

This  difference  between  the  immediate  effects  of  food  on  the  musctilar 
strength,  arising  from  individual  vigor  or  feebleness,  deserves  attention. 
The  elevation  or  depression  of  strength,  wMch  follows  the  ingestion  of 
fomt,  is,  we  may  say,  instantaneous  ;  it  is  the  effect  of  the  passing  con- 
ta<*t,  and  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  the  subsequent  effect,  arising 
from  the  digestion  of  ingested  substances.  This  operation,  commencing 
immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  food  into  the  stomach,  tends  to  con- 
centrate in  this  organ  the  strength  of  the  individual,  and  consequently  to 
counter-balance  the  oiher  effect.  Thus,  after  the  ingestion  of  food,  there- 
are  two  opposite  tendencies,  and  the  difference  only  is  recognized  by  the 
dynamometer.  This  difference  is  less  in  feeble  persons,  and  more  in 
the  vigorous. 

If  the  quantity  of  food  is  moderate,  the  call  for  strength  to  the  stomach 
will  be  less,  while  for  the  excitement  produced  by  contact,  there  will  be 
the  same  as  if  the  repast  had  been  more  copious.  Whence  we  think 
ther'e  may  be  cases  in  which,  after  soup^  the  development  of  muscidar 
power  will  be  greater  than  at  the  close  of  dinner ;  this  happens  with  many 
females.  This  is,  adds  M.  Edwards,  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
spiced  gelatine  broth,  which,  in  this  respect,  is  unequalled.  These  ex* 
periments  have  been  repeated  at  the  Hospital  of  Saint  Louis. 

At  dinner  hour,  when  the  repast  commences  with  a  soup  made  with  a 
solution  of  spiced  gelatine  with  a  prescribed  portion  of  meat,  a  certain 
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number  of  the  sick  in  (he  male  wards  of  M.  BieU,  liave  been  put  to  three 
trials  of  the  dynamQmeter  ;  one  before,  another  after  the  soiip,  and  tlie 
last  ai  tlie  close  of  tlie  dinner.  Tiie  mean  result  is  as  tblbws  ;— Before 
gelatine  soup,  66^  ;  after  it,  68"*. 

From  similar  experiments  made  on  37  female  patients  under  the  care 
t>f  M.  Alibert,  the  means  were  : — Before  gelatine  soup,  46^  ;  after  it, 
48^.  In  the  two  cases  there  was,  at  the  end  of  the  refiast,  a  mean  aug- 
mentation of  strength. 

^^  All  these  results,"  continues  M.  Edwards,  ^^  sliow  the  efleot  of 
spiced  gelatine  broth  with  meat ;  such  is  prescribed  by  the  author,  and 
Buch  is  prepared  at  Saint  Louis." 

.We  should  think  that  the  gelatine  serves  only  to  give  substance  to  the 
body,  and  that  i\\e  excitation  of  strength  depeiids  solely  on  the  palatable 
and  fragrant  qualities  of  the  broth.  In  order  to  decide  this  question,  broth 
was  prepared,  some  with  two  ounces  of  spiced  gelatine,  and  some  with 
four  ounces.  The  subject  of  the  first  experiments  used  for  three  days 
each  of  these  two  kinds  of  broth.  The  first  gave  an  increase  of  strength 
of  90  ;  the  second  gave  one  of  11  "",34.  ''  Thus,"  says  M.  Edwards, 
*^  we  may  say  in  general  terms,  that  the.  intensity  of  the  action  of  gelatine 
on  the  muscular  strength,  tends  to  increase  in  the  proportion  of  this  sub- 
stance ;  whence  it  will  result,  that  meat  broth,  made  with  two  ounces  of 
gelatine  and  one  pound  of  meat,  will  act  or  tend  to  act  more  energeiiraUy, 
and  for  a  longer  time,  on  the  muscular  strength,  than  the  ordinary  broth 
prepared  with  four  pounds  of  meat." 

It  ought  to  be  seen  by  this  abstract,  that  M.  Edwards  has  confirmed 
the  statement  of  M.  Julia  Fontenelle  in  his  memoir  read  in  September, 
1834,  before  the  Institute,  in  which  he  first  maintained  that  good  food 
IS  to  be  known  less  by  the  weight  which  the  body  may  acquire,  tlian  bj 
the  increase  of  muscular  power.  This  is  the  fundamental  idea  in  the 
work  of  M.  Julia  Fontenelle,  who  noted  not  merely  the  strength  of  the 
bands,  btit  also  that  of  the  body.  We  have  thought  it  proper  to  make 
the  remark  .here,  because  M.  Edwards  has  nowhere  mentioned  the  labors 
of  this  last,  although  they  preceded  his  own  by  more  than  eight  months. 

September^  1835. 


CASE  OF  CORNEITIS,  WITH  DEEP  CENTRAL  ULCER  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

BT  BDWAUI  J.  DAVENPORT,  M.D. 

[Commnnlcated  for  the  Boitoii  Medical  and  Surgleal  Journal.] 

John  Crimnens,  aged  2  years,  a  stout  healthy  child,  was  brooght  hj 
his  father,  April,  1835,  for  advice  for  an  inflammation  that  had  existed 
in  the  right  eye  for  six  weeks.  He  had  employed  no  medical  advice  of 
consequence,  and  the  eye  liad  been  constantly  getting  worse  ;  and  for  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks  the  child  has  been  unable  to  open  the  eye  at  alL 
Such  was  the  intolerance  of  light,  that  some  force  was  necessary  to  enable 
me  to  inspect  the  eye,  so  as  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the 
artual  stale  of  the  organ.  Upon  inspection,  the  external  tunics  were 
found  to  be  much  inflauied  ;  the  ioflaiuoiatioo  was  most  intense  iinmedi- 
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flteljr  mrotind  the  margin  or  circumTerence  of  the  cornea,  forming  there  a 
distinct  zone  or  cirt'le  of  red  vessels.  «Tbis,  it  may  be  observed,  is  di- 
agnostic of  inflammBtion  of  the  cornea,  and  also  of  the  internal  textures 
of  the  eye,  and  is  invariably  noticed  if  the  inflammation  exists  in  any 
great  degree.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  cot*nea,  and  opposite  to  the 
pupil,  was  a  deep  circular  ulcer,  with  rounded  smooth  edges,  which  were 
elevated  and  opaque,  the  centre  being  semi-transparent.  A  nebulous 
opacity  surrounded  the  ulcer  and  covered  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cornea» 
obscuring  and  preventing  any  examination  into  the  state  of  the  iris  or 
anterior  chatnber.  The  edges  of  the  eye-lids  were  red  and  excoriated, 
and  beneatli  the  lower  lid,  and  upon  the  cheek,  was  an  enipiion  of  small 
red  pimples.  These  appeared  subsequent  to  the  ophthalmia,  and  were 
probably  caused  by  the  almost  constant  flow  of,  hot  acrid  tears  running 
over  and  irritating  the  cheek.  The  eye  was  tearful,*  and  apparently 
quite  painful.     The  eruption  also  added  to  the  irritation. 

The  father  first  noticed  a  redness  of  the  eye,  which  he  attributed  to  a 
cold  ;  but  a  month  before  the  time  of  his  application,  be  perceived  a 
white  spot  upon  the  sight,  and  he  observed,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
that  it  had  not  increased  nuich  in  «sze,  but  had  lost  some  of  its  white  or 
opaque  appearance.  The  little  patient  soon  afterwards  became  feverish 
and  restless,  and  had  much  thirst ;  but  his  appetite  was  not  impaired,  and 
be  was  allowed  to  take  his  usual  food. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  case,  the  disease  was  no  doubt  an  in- 
flammation of  the  substance  of  the  cornea  with  pustule,  and  may  probably 
be  referred  to  an  atmosplieric  origin.  The  requisite  depletory  treatment 
having  been  neglected,  the  pustule  or  abscess  went  on  increasing,  and  at 
last  was  evacuated  by  a  spontaneous  process,  leaving  the  circular  deep 
ulcer  which  I  have  described  above.  The  inflammation,  and  the  ulcera- 
tive process  (which,  it  should  be  recollected,  is  a  species  or  stage  of  in- 
flammation), continuing  unchecked,  the  ulcer  constantly  grew  deeper, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  application  threatened  to  perforate  the  cornea,  thus 
involving  the  iris  and  the  anterior  chamber  in  its  course,  and  impairing 
llie  integrity  of  the  eye*ball  itself.  The  perforating  ulcer  of  the  cornea, 
from  the  loss  of  stibstance  that  it  occasions,  as  well  as  from  the  perma- 
nent derangement  of  the  iris  to  which  it  inevitably  leads,  is  ever  a  cir- 
cumstance much  to  be  dreaded,  but  more  especially  when,  as  in  this 
case,  it  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea.  Here,  in  the  most  favor- 
able result  that  could  be  anticipated,  it  would  occasion  an  indelible 
opacity  (with  adhesion  of  the  iris)  in  the  very  axis  of  vision.  Fortu- 
nately, this  lamentable  result  is  comparatively  rare  ;  but  a  weighty  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  the  practitioner  who  is  called  upon  at  such  a  junc- 
ture to  decide  upon  the  course  10  be  pursued. 

The  first  step  or  indication  obviously  is  to  reiluce  the  inflammation 
which  is  going  on  to  the  destruction  of  the  cornea  ;  the  second  is  to  in- 
duce a  healing  action  in  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea  ;  and  the  third,  to  dimin- 
ish as  far  as  possible  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  (i.  e.  the  opacity  or  albugo 
that  will  remain  when  the  ulcer  has  healed  up),  the  necessary  result  of 
the  deposition  of  coagulable  lymph  thrown  out  by  nature  for  the  purpose 
of  healing  up  the  breach. 

*  Tbe  diMluurge  coulfto  oT  lean,  and  noC  of  mactu  or  ponileiit  macos. 
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Tbe  imtient  was  directed  to  have  immediately  two  leeches  applied  to- 
the  right  temple,  and  the  same  to  be  repeated  upon  the  next  day.  The 
following  powder  to  be  administered  at  bedtime  : — 

R.     Hydrargyri  Submuriatis,  gr.  iv. 
Rhei  pulverisy  gr.  z.     Misce, 

A  moderate  dose  of  the  infusion  of  senna  with  manna  as  an  adjunct, 
was  directed  to  be  given  the  succeeding  morning.  The  diet  was  lo  be 
restricted  to  bread  and  milk,  and  limited  in  quantity.  Thick  bandages 
over  the  eye  were  prohibited,  but  it  was  recommended  to  protect  the 
eye  with  a  light  shade,  the  apartment  being  darkened.  The  eye  to  be 
bathed  with  tepid  milk  and  water. 

3d  day. — The  aspect  of  the  eye  was  materially  changed  for  the  better  ; 
the  inflammation  and  the  intolerance  of  light  were  much  diminished. 
The  4>owder  had  acted  both  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  the  leeches 
bad  bled  freely.  The  lids  being  separated,  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  was 
liebtly  touched  with  a  camePs  hair  pencil,  dipped  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  collyrium,  of  six  or  eight 
grains  of  the  same  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  were  directed 
to  be  dropped  into  the  eye  once  in  each  day.  One  leech  to  the  temple, 
to  be  repeated  if  necessary.  At  this  visit  the  child  was  laboring  under  a 
smart  attack  of  bronchitis. 

He  was  not  seen  again  for  two  weeks  ;  during  which  time  two  or  three 
leeches  had  been  applied,  and  he  had  taken  cathartic  medicine.  Now 
the  general  inflammation  of  the  eye  is  much  diminished  ;  the  ciliary  zone 
is,  however,  still  injected,  particularly  at  the  inferior  margin  of  the  cor- 
nea ;  the  ulcer  has  diminished  in  extent  and  depth  about  one  half,  and  is 
healing  by  granulation.  The  nebulous  opacity  hitherto  surrounding  it^ 
has  nearly  disappeared  ;  the  pupil  now,  clearly  visible,  is  found  to  be  less 
in  diameter  than  that  of  the  opposite  or  sound  eve,  and  to  have  assumed 
an  irregular  shape,  somewhat  resembling  the  form  of  a  double-headed 
shot ;  the  iris  is  of  a  darker  color  than  natural.  This  irregularity  in  the 
margin  of  the  pupil  and  change  of  color  of  the  iris,  plainly  denote  the 
degree  of  inflammation  to  which  that  membrane  had  been  subjected,  and 
may  serve  as  an  example  to  point  out  the  danger  of  the  extension  of  in- 
flammation (not  by  the  influence  of  sympathy,  probably,  but  rather  by  a 
frocess  or  mode  of  continuation  of  similar  action  or  disease,  called  by 
lunler  contintwus  inflammation^  depetiding  upon  the  close  connection 
or  contiguity  of  the  diflerent  texiurei^},  from  the  external  to  the  internal 
textures  of  the  eye  in  severe  inflammations  of  this  organ.  This  exten- 
sion of  inflammation  from  tbe  external  ip  the  internal  or  deep-seated  tex- 
tures is  an  important  consideration,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  too  often 
overlooked  in  treating  diseases  of  the  eye.  It  forms  one  of  the  points  of 
danger  in  the  Egyptian  or  purulent  ophthalmia,  especially  if  the  disease 
should  be  of  long  standing  or  chronic. 

But  to  return  to  the  case  which  forms  the  subject  of  these  remarks  ; 
the  surface  of  the  ulcer  was  again  touched  with  the  niirate  of  silver  solu- 
tion, and  another  application  of  leeches  was  directed.  Tbe  child  was 
to  take  every  night  at  bed-time,  one  of  tbe  following  powders,  and  aa 
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occasional  laxative  (to  remove  sources  of  irritation  and  to  prevent  the 
constipating  effects  of  the  opium)  in  the  morning. 

R,     Hydrargyri  Submuriatis,  gr.  ij. 

Opit  et  Ipecacuanha  pulveris,  gr.  iv. 
Sacchari  AIbi,  gr.  x. 
Misce  :  in  chart.  No.  iv.  dividend. 

July  5th^  two  months  after  first  application. — The  parents  of  the  child, 

living  in  the  country,  had  not  presented  him  again  for  advice  until  this 

day.     The  eye  is  now  entirely  free  from  inflammation,  and  bears  the 

h'ght  equally  as  well  as  the  other  eye.     The  ulcer  of  the  cornea  had  ci- 

,         catrized  some  lime  since  ;  the  cibatrix  presenting  a  circular  milk  white 

and  dense  opacify,  the  rest  of  the  cornea  being  perfectly  transparent. 

J         This  opacity  is  evidently  of  that  form  designated  by  the  term  leucoma. 

J         Of  this  not  uncommon  species  of  opacity  of  the  cornea,  Mackenzie  ob- 

^         serves — ^^  a  loss  of  substance  in  the  cornea  by  ulceration,  and  a  partial 

filling  up  of  that  loss  by  granulation,  always  precedes  the  formation  of 

leucoma."     For  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  absorption  of  the  opaque 

deposition  in  this  case,  a  collyrium  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  distilled  water, 

was  recommended  to  be  dropped  into  the  eye  daily. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  opacities  of  the  cornea  in  children,  unless 
complicated  with  adhesions  of  the  iris,  is  uniformly  favorable,  owing  to 
^^  a  natural  tendency  to  disperse,  as  soon  as  the  disease  upon  which  they 
depend  begins  to  subside."     A  knowledge  of  this  fact,  or  law  of  nature^ 
*         should  prevent  a  recourse  to  any  operation  upon  the  opacity  itself,  under 
^         the  vulgar  and  absurd  belief  that  they  may  be  ^^  cut  oflT"  by  the  knife,  or 
'         ^^  eaten  off"  by  escharotics  ;  and  should  also  tend  to  repress  the  injudi- 
cious application  of  empirical  colly ria,  which  are  invariably  of  iii.  highly 
('        stimulating  character,  which  may  do  much  harm  when  used,  as  they  fre- 
^         quently  are,  before  the  cause  of  the  opacity  is  subdued. 
^  Boslon^  September y  1835. 

r 

^  CONSTITUTIONAL   EFFECTS   FROM   LOCAL   INJURY. 

^  [Communicated  for  tbe  BocMtn  Madtcal  and  Surgleal  Journal.] 

Aug.  26th,  J.  H.,  a  revolutionary  pensioner,  aged  78,  of  robust  consti* 
tution  and  general  good  health,  was  thrown,  by  a  sudden  movement  of 
the  horse,  out  of  a  waggon  in  which  be  sat,  with  a  child  on  his  knees. 
^  In  the  efibrt  to  save  it  from  injury,  he  fell  heavily,  and  a  second  move- 
ment of  the  animal  passed  the  wheel  over  a  portion  of  his  abdomen  as 
be  lay.  On  being  assisted  to  rise,  he  ^as  unable  to  rest  the  slightest 
weight  on  the  right  limb,  and  was  conveyed  to  bed. 
^  On  the  27th,  twenty  hours  after  the  accident,  I  was  called  to  see  hiiii 

I'  in  consultation,  and  found  the  following  appearances  and  symptoms  ofi%r- 
/  ing^  themselves.  There  was  no  perceptible  shortening  of  the  right  limb, 
i  but  the  foot  and  knee  were  a  little  everted.  No  external  mark  of  injury 
on  the  ilium  of  that  side,  but  there  was  swelling  and  much  pain  on  pres* 
^  sure  at  tbe  trochanter  major,  aggravated  by  any  attempt  at  fiexion  on  the 
F  trunk  or  abduction  ;  adduction,  however,  could  be  performed  without 
\         much  increase  of  suflfering.     Tbe  skin  was  •  pungently  hot ;  tongue  dry 
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•fld  brown,  but  without  much  eoatk^.  There  had  been  obstructioD  or 
the  bowels  since  the  accident ;  aod  it  was  stated  that,  ten  liours  after, 
vomiting  had  set  in,  which  continued  unremittingly  every  few  minutes. 
The  Ouid  thrown  oflT  resembled  dark  coffee  grounds,  and  its  ejection  was 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  that  accomflaoying  membranary  inflammation 
of  some  of  the  coUatitious  viscera,  namely,  the  gulping  of  inouthfuls  from 
the  stomach,  which  were  spirted  out  with  much  force.  The  abdomen 
was  tumid,  and  pressure,  however  lieht,  over  any  part  of  its  surface, 
produced  pain.  Before  the  act  of  vomiting,  much  distress  was  com* 
plained  of  in  a  line  crossing  the  centre  of  the  epigastric  region  and  the 
site  of  the  gall-bladder  ;  there  was  not,  however,  any  evidence  of  external 
injury.  The  functions  of  the  brain  were  undisturbed  ;  the  pulse  112  in 
a  niinute,.  and  giving  a  feeling  as  if  a  rod  of  lead  struck  the  6nger. 

The  diagnosis  I  drew  from  these  data  was,  that  no  doubt  existed  of 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  but  that  the  intensity  of  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  did  not  seem  to  be  justified  by  it,  as  far  as  I  could  judge 
by  the  examination  ;  that  these  were  more  likely  to  have  arisen  from 
injury  received  by  the  fall,  with  a  full  stomach,  or  the  passage  of  the 
wheel  over  the  abdomen  ;  and  that,  while  every  attention  should  be  }>aid 
to  the  local  injury,  it  ouebt  to  be  particularly  directed  (as  far  as  consist* 
ent  with  the  age,  &c.  of  the  patient),  to  the  subdual  of  the  diseased 
action  which  seemed  going  on  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  With  this  view 
the  gentleman  who  met  me  conceded. 

The  limb  was  placed  in  an  easy  position,  bandaged,  and  six  leeches 
applied  to  the  ilium,  followed  by  fomentations.  Sixteen  oimres  of  blood 
were  taken  from  the  arm,  wiiliout  any  marked  effect  being  produced  on 
the  general  system,  and  a  pill  administered,  consisting  of  S.  M.  Hyd. 
gr.  vi.  ;  Pulv.  Opii  gr.  ss.     M. 

S8th,  A.  M. — The  vomiting  has  ceased  since  the  bleeding  of  last 
night,  which  is  sizy  and  much  cupped  ;  the  bowels  have  been  moved 
once  ;  the  skin  is  moist,  its  temperature  decreased,  and  the  patient  haa 
had  some  rest.  Sumat  haust.  effervescing,  pro  re  nata,  with  fluid  oourislH 
ment,  and  continue  fomentations. 

2,  P.  M.  was  called  suddenly  in  consequence  of  a  reuirn  of  the  vom- 
iting. Abdomen  tumid  ;  pulse  IM,  compressible,  in  other  respects  as 
before.  Cupping  to  the  abdomen,  to  the  extent  of  six  oimces ;  blisters 
to  the  inside  of  the  thighs  ;  sumat  S.  M.  Hyd.  gr.  ij.  ;  Pulv.  Camphor, 
gr.  i.  ;  Pulv.  Opii  gr.  1-4.  Ai.  tert.  lior. 

29th,  A.  M.— During  the  application  of  the  cupping  glasses,  and  for 
two  hours  afterwards,  tlie  vomiting  ceased,  but  then  recommenced,  and 
has  since  continued,  everything  t^ing  rejected  almost  as  soon  as  taken. 
There  is  occasional  hiccoughing  ;  pulse  100,  soft,  and  intermilting. 
Cont.  pil.  ;  dry  cupping  to  the  abdomen  ;  sinapisms  to  the  feet. 

On  my  visit  at  night,  I  found  that  as  long  as  the  application  of  the 
glasses  could  be  borne,  the  vomiting  was  checked  ;  when  they  were  re<* 
moved,  it  recommenced.  The  bowels  had  been  moved  a  serond  lime  ; 
the  abdomen  had  lost  its  tumid  appearance.  He  was  now  with  cold  ex* 
tremiiies,  evidently  fast  sinking,  and  died  at  10,  P.  M. 

The  temporary  relief,  only,  which  was  afforded  by  the  means  nt^, 
the  absence  of  tuinefactioo  towards  the  cbse,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
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the  case  terminaied,  led  rue  k>  suspect  serious  stractural  lesion  as  tke 
remote  cause  of  death.  I  therefore  requested  permission  to  examine  the 
body,  wbii'h  was  granted. 

Tlie  imegnmeuis  of  the  abdomen  were  loaded  with  fat,  and  the  body 
enbibited  muscular  development  uncommon  at  such  an  age.  There  was 
no  effiision  into  the  peritoneum,  nor  did  its  surfaces  present  any  traces  of 
inflammation.  The  stomach  contained  abotit  two  ounces  of  a  dark* 
colored  mucus,  as  if  mixed'witb  powdered  carbon.  Its  orifices  and  snr* 
face  Avere  natural,  save  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  great  curvattire, 
where  a  diameter  of  two  and  a  half  inches  was  dotted  with  eflTusion  of 
blood  of  a  iiglu*red  color.  There  was  much  distension  of  the  vessels  of 
the  upper  tliird  of  the  jejnmum  and  of  the  lower  third  of  the  ileon  ;  the 
vessels  of  the  colon  (which  was  of  unusual  length)  were  also  enlarged, 
but  there  was  no  trace  throughout  of  active  inflammation.  The  liver 
was  engorged  with  contained  fluids,  and  the  gall-bladder,  swollen  almost 
to  bursting,  contained  from  five  to  six  ounces  of  bile,  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  fluid  6rst  ejected,  but  more  inspissated.  The  other  abdo* 
minai  and  pelvic  viscera  were  normal. 

The  cellular  tissue  over  ihe  local  injury  was  much  injected  with  Mood, 
and  on  cutting  through  the  fibres  of  the  glutei  muscles,  a  quantity  of  sy- 
novia, mixed  with  blood,  was  poured  out.  On  dissecting  away  their 
attachments  to  the  trochanter,  and  passing  the  finger  upon  the  neck  of 
the  femur,  it  was  found  fractured,  its  anterior  face  being  attached  to  the 
trochanter,  while  tire  posterior  and  head  of  the  bone  were  separated  into 
three  portions  ;  tl)e  capsular  ligament  was  extensively  lacerated,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  acetabulum  ofli^red  a  fissure  to  the  finger,  leaving  no 
doubt  of  fracture  of  the  ilium.  There  was  no  evidence  of  active  inflam- 
mation about  the  parts.     A  more  minute  dissection  could  not  be  liad. 

We  have  here  severe  local  injury  producing  constitutional  eflTects, 
skniiar  in  their  cliaracter  to  general  abdominal  inflammation,  while  scarce 
a  trace  of  morbid  action  is  shown  on  examination  after  death.  All  the 
symptoms  seem  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  sympathy  of  surfaces,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression.  It  would  seem  that  when  the  vessels 
and  nerves  of  any  particular  part  are  so  injured  as  to  be  of  themselves 
incapable  of  undertaking  a  remedial  process,  a  diseased  action  is  taken 
up  by  the  nearest  predisposed  analogous  structure  ;  the  fracture  of  the 
ilium,  neck  and  head  of  the  femur,  and  the  consequent  extensive  lace- 
ration of  the  serous  membrane  of  the  joint,  producing  functional  disorder 
of  those  organs  enveloped  by  that  of  ibe  abdomen,  which  was  kept  up 
until  death  closed  the  scene — the  exciting  cause  being  beyond  the  power 
ehher  of  nature  or  art.  '  E.  E.  D. 

«VerlAam/>f(m,  Sept.  1,  1885. 


CASE  OF  PURULENT  OR  GONORRH(EAL  OPHTHALMIA. 

[Commuoicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joiumal.] 

March  Sd,  18S5,  I  was  called  to  A.  B.  by  his  friends,  who  represented' 
to  me  ibat  one  of  the  eyeballs^of  the  pafient  had  burst  open.  Upon  my 
arrtvai,  I  found  it  aetuaUy  the  case.     The  eyeball  w»  colkiMied  and 
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sunken  in  the  orbit,  with  an  aperture  as  large  as  a  common  pnpil,  imme- 
diately  on  the  lower  edge  or  margin  of  the  pupil.  The  lids  were  siill 
much  swollen^  and  there  was  a  considerable  discliarge  of  purulent  matter 
from  tiie  membrana  conjunctiva.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  found  I 
could  do  but  little  for  the  ophthalmia,  as  it  was  too  late  ;  tiie  fate  of  the 
eye  was  already  unalterably  fixed,  and  the  prospect  gloomy  indeed  of 
any  sight  remaining.  Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  patient,  I  found 
he  was  laboring  under  a  virulent  gonorrhoea ^  ^nd  had  been  under  tlie 
treatment  of  a  Tliomsonian  or  steam  doctor  for  both  diseases.  He  was 
promised  speedy  and  sure  relief  by  the  steamer,  and  that  his  eye  was 
gelling  better  and  would  soon  be  well.  These  promises  were  repeated 
«nd  urged  upon  the  patient  until  within  a  few  hours  of  the  sad  catastrophe, 
the  bursting  of  the  eyeball,  which  so  alarmed  the  patient  as  to  induce 
him  to  send  for  me. 

I  prescribed  the  ordinary  remedies  for  gonorrhosa,  and  with  success  in 
the  ordinary  time.  Some  local  remedies  were  applied  to  the  eye  with 
benefit.  The  patient  is  now  well,  and  can  see  a  little,  but  very  indis- 
tinctly, out  of  the  affected  eye. 

1  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  this  was  a  case  of  gonorrhcea)  ophthalmia, 
and  that  some  of  the' infectious  matter  from  the  urethra  was  applied  to 
the  conjunctiva,  as  (he  young  man  was  a  person  of  filthy  habits.  I  men* 
tioned  this  case,  in  conversation  with  a  neighboring  practitioner,  who 
concurred  with  me  in  opinion,  and  related  a  case  which  he  had  seen.  A 
young  man  was  laboring  under  slight  ophthalmia,  with  gonorrhoea  at  the 
same  time.  He  was  advised  by  some  empiric  to  wash  his  eyes  with  his 
urine.  He  did  so,  and  violent  purulent  ophthalmia  ensued,  which  de- 
stroyed the  sight  of  both  his  eyes. 

I  make  the  above  remarks  with  the  view  only  /)f  calling  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  the  subject  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  a  disease  of 
more  frequent  occurrence,  perhaps,  than  is  generally  imagined.  I  once 
attended  a  child,  only  a  few  days  old,  with  a  violent  purulent  ophthalmia. 
One  of  its  eyes  swelled  much,  protruded  from  the  orbit,  and  burst. 
The  child  died  soon  afterwards.  The  mother  was  strongly  suspected  of 
gonorrhoea.  Gamma. 

Ati^ust  18,  1835. 


EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  UPON  THE  LIVER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
Sir, — In  a  recent  No.  of  the  Journal  I  noticed  some  remarks  on  that 
important  fact  in  medico-legal  investigation — the  preservative  power  of 
arsenic  on  the  membranes  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  called  to  mind 
a  case  (how  far  it  may  be  considered  an  analogous  one,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say)  of  remarkable  preservation  of  the  liver  in  an  intemperate 
subject.  The  facts  I  have  from  an  eye  witness.  Colonel  W.,  a  gentle- 
man of  that  intelligence  and  close  observation  which  render  the  facts 
onquegtionable. 

Mr.  B.,  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  and  habitually  intemperate, 
was  atucked  with  the  spotted  fever,  so  called,  at  the  time  of  its  dreadful 
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prevftlenre  in  our  Northern  Slates  sortie  twenty  years  since.  He  sur- 
vived this  attarkf  but  in  al)oui  six  inonilis  died  of  phihtr^is  puluionalis, 
aod  was  buried  in  tiie  usual  manner  in  ibe  cemetery  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  F.,  and  stones  erected. 

During  the  year  1833,  Colonel  W.,  with  several  of  his  neighborst 
disinterred  this  body  (with  several  other  bodies),  and  removed  it  to  ano- 
ther part  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  make  a  site  for  a  building  for  the 
use  of  the  church.  Nothing  unusual  was  observed  in  these  mouldered 
remains,  except  in  those  of  the  body  of  Mr.  B.,  and  here  the  liver 
formed  a  striking  exception.  While  every  other  part  of  the  body  was 
in  that  state  of  decay  which  would  naturally  be  expected  from  the  long 
time  iliat  had  elapsed,  the  liver  remained  not  only  entire,  but  (to  use  my 
informant's  own  words)  when  cut  into,  looked  like  the  liver  of  a  hog. 

In  reference  to  this  case,  a  question  arises — Does  the  habitual  use  of 
alcoholic  liquor,  as  a  drink,  have  such  an  jB(fect  on  the  liver  ?  Will  the 
pages  of  the  Journal  touch  upon  this  subject  by  way  of  elt^cidation  ? 

Oswego  Co.  JV*.  r.  Sept.  1835.  Inquirer. 


REMEDY  FOR  RINGWORM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — I,  too,  would  throw  in  my  mite  in  answer  to  '^an  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  method  of  cure  in  ringworm."  I  will  join  with  your  corres- 
pondent W.  W.  and  say  that  I  also  like  such  inquiries,  because  '^  replies 
to  them  may  have  a  tendency  to  relieve  humanity  of  a  thousand  ills." 
I  have  lately  witnessed  the  cure  of  a  ringworm,  situated  near  the  canthus* 
of  the  eye,  by  the  application  of  Apple  Brandy,  or,  3^  it  is  generally 
called  in  New  England,  Cider  Brandy,  saturated  fully  with  camphor. 
Corrosive  sublimate  (4gr.),  associated  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  has 
effected  a  cure  ;  and  so  has  the  nitric  acid  ointment,  and  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. But  so  long  as  the  pathology  of  this  herpetic  complaint  is  so 
imperfectly  understood,  how  can  we  propose  any  method  of  cure  that 
will  be  radical  in  every  instance,  or  that  deserves  to  be  called  an  uni- 
versal remedy  7  For  the  purpose  of  eliciting  remarks  upon  ihis  subject, 
I  would  propose  the  following  queries  : — Does  ringworm  arise  in  any 
degree  from  the  state  of  the  circulation  f  Is  it  owing  to  obstruction  in 
the  capillaries  of  the  skin  i  Why  does  it  assume  an  annular  shape  ?  In 
fine,  is  it  a  self-limited  disorder  of  the  capillaries  ?  H.  F. 

Longwood,  Va.  Sept.  13,  1835. 

COMPOUND  EXTRACT  OF  SARSAPARILLA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jow^nah 
SiR|-— A  subscriber  wishes  to  inquire,  through  the  meditim  of  your  Jour- 
nal, what  the  composition  of  Mander,  Weaver  &  Co.'s  Compound  £&- 
tract  of  Sarsa})Arilla  is,  and  what  the  formula  of  its  preparation.  Tlw 
reason  for  tl)ese  inquiries  is,  that  the  sensible  and  iTiedicinal  properties 
and  effects  are  nearly  as  various  as  the  different  parcels  of  tlie  article — 
being  neither  uniform  iu  properties  nor  power. 
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Cannot  this  article  be  prepared  in  this  country,  in  such  a  manner  that 
physicrians  may  safely  depend  upon  its  uniform  strength  ?  I  hope  some 
of  the  apothecaries  in  Boston  virill  furnish  it  in  a  solid  (bran,  that  will 
uniformly  possess  all  the  medicinal  properties,  without  any  foreign 
admixture. 

Kennebunkj  Me.  September,  1835. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL 
BOSTON,    SEPTEMBER    23,     1835. 


GOODS    STUDY    OF    MEDICINE* 

Whew  wc  commenced  an  examination  of  this  new  and  greatly  improved 
aixth  American  edition  of  the  4ate  Dr.  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  it  was 
with  a  view  to  pointing  out  its  particular  excellences  ;  but  the  voluini- 
nousness  of  the  original  text,  to  which  Dr.  Doane  has  added  a  vast 
number  of  practical  notes,  renders  it  almrist  impossible  to  present  our 
readers  a  regularly  constructed  review,  within  the  boundaries  to  which 
we  are  necessarily  circumscribed.  The  value  of  this  indestructible  mon- 
ument of  the  author's  industry,  learning,  and  acute  discrimination,  no  one 
will  presume  to  question  :  few  men  have  exhibited  the  tangible  evidences 
of  auch  a  vast  amount  of  important  information,  or  been  more  laborious 
and  indefatigable,  than  Dr.  John  Mason  Good,  whose  death  left  a  void  in 
medicine  and  philosophy,  which  no  rising  genius  in  England  has  since 
been  able  to  fill.  From  the  papers  which  he  lefl,  and  which  were  intended 
to  have  been  incorporated  with  what  had  been  already  given  to  the  world. 
Dr.  Satnuel  Cooper,  of  London,  a  name  familiarly  known  in  the  annals 
of  surgery,  produced  a  book  of  rare  worth  to  the  profession.  This  was 
the  basis  of  the  volumes  under  consideration.  The  American  editor  has 
departed  from  the  common  method  in  this  country,  of  citing  authorities. 
Instead  of  making  draughts  on  the  opinions  of  men  in  Europe,  exclusive- 
ly, and  therefore  almost  unknown  to  us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Dr« 
l)oane  makes  constant  reference  to  the  reports  and  experience  of  physi- 
cians in  the  United  States.  This  gives  it  the  right  character — and  upon 
this  circumstance,  more  than  any  other,  will  the  success  of  the  editioo 
depend. 

It  is  really  gratifying  to  observe  that  native  authors  are  beginning  to 
look  into  the  pages  of  Medical  Journals  for  references.  No  one  can 
produce  an  acceptable  treatise  on  therapeutics,  or  better  the  condition  of 
those  of  transatlantic  oVigin,  without  constant  reliance  on  the  treasures 
contained  in  our  medical  periodicals.  Dr.  Doane  has  drawn  copiously 
from  them,  and  at  the  same  time  has  had  the  justice  to  give  ample  credit 
where  it  was  due. 

Prefatory  to  the  main  body  of  matter,  is  inserted  a  history  of  medi- 
cine, from  its  origin  to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  by 
J.  Bo6t«ick,  M.D.  F.R.S.  on  which  the  mead  of  praise  has  long  since 
been  bestowed.  By  its  union  with  the  present  edition  of  Dr.  Good, 
J --«_ 

*  The  Study  of  Medicine.  By  John  Meeoa  Qeod,  M.D.  4te.  Inproved  by  Pumiel  Cooper,  Prataeor 
orSartery  In  the  UnWenlty  of  Loudon,  Jtc.  With  Notes,  by  A.  Sidney  Doone,  A.M.  M.O.  in  two 
IToliiiiet.    NewYork:  ptiblMbodb/UwpordbBioiten*    IMOt,  . 
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there  is  a  eomplete  embodytng  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  science,  in  an 
ekirant,  compact  and  convenient  form. 

With  regard  to  typographical  eaecution,  we  have  rarely  seen  a  hetter 
specimen.  If  the  Harpers,  who  seem  to  be  turning  liieir  attention  to 
medical  hooks,  are  always  as  careful  to  consult  the  expectationa  of  the 
profession  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  materials  and  price,  they  may  rea* 
sonably  calculate  upon  becoming  as  distinguished  in  this  line  of  poblica- 
tion,  as  they  already  are  in  general  literature. 

Having  been  very  favorably  impressed,  al^er  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  pages  to  which  these  remarks  apply,  we  can  cheerfully  recommend 
this  valuable  edition  to  the  respectful  notice  and  patronage  of  our  friends. 


NEW    HYDROSTATIC    BED. 


Mr.  IsRACL  Martin,  who  has  heretofore  had  honorable  mention  in  this 
Journal  for  his  ingenious  contrivances  for  meliorating  the  condition  of 
invalids,  has  invented  an  improved  hydrostatic  bed,  far  superior  to  any 
we  have  seen.  The  India  rubber  sack  is  tacked  upon  a  light  frame, 
which  may  be  laid  on  a  common  sacken  bedstead  or  hospital  bed,  filled 
with  water,  a  solution  of  salt  in  water. (brine) — or  spirit,  as  some  physi- 
cians in  this  region  prefer.  This  invention  is  certoinly  particularly  worthy 
the  ajttention  of  surgeons  and  hospital  practitioners.  The  cost  of  the  ar- 
ticle  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  dollars,  according  to  size  and  workmanship. 


CASE    OF    LIM08IS    EXPERS. 


TfiE  last  No.  of  the  N.  A.  Archives  contains  an  interesting  case  of  absti* 
nence  from  food,  in  the  person  of  a  young  lady  aged  21,  who  has  been 
affected  with  chlorosis  since  the  age  of  puberty.  Together  with  the  other 
usual  symptoms  of  this  disease,  the  patient  has  been  afflicted  with  an  ex- 
treme  irritability  of  the  stomach,  which  caused  every  article  of  fond  she 
attempted  to  take,  to  be  ejected  before  it  reached  the  cardiac  orifice^ 
accompanied  with  much  watery  fluid.  The  endermic  use  of  the  sulphate 
of  morphine  over  the  epigastric  region,  gave  relief  ffo  far  that  the  stomach 
could  retain  medicines.  By  the  use  of  a  preparation  of  mercury,  the  oh* 
Btinate  constipation  was  relieved,  and  the  secretions  were  restored,  which 
state  of  things  continued  for  several  weeks.  The  spinal  irritation,  which 
had  also  been  present,  was  removed  by  the  ung.  canthar.  and  ung.  antim. 
tttrt.  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  in  the  observance  of  dietetic  rules, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  pure  country  air  and  exercise,  health  would  speedily 
be  restored.  The  digestive  powers  were  never,  however,  more  than  par- 
tially re-established.  A  mercurial  impression  on  the  system  has  been 
several  times  required,  as  it  is  only  at  the  periods  immediately  succeeding 
ptyalism,  that  her  stomach,  during  the  last  two  years,  has  been  able  to 
retain  solid  food.  Medicines  were  generally  retained,  but  solids  and 
fluids  as  generally  rejected.  *^  Great  uneasiness,  and  frequently  excru- 
ciating agony,  followed  the  introduction  of  all  ingesta  save  what  was 
purely  liquid."  She  has  been  a  stranger  to  the  sensation  of  hunger  dur- 
ing the  time  mentioned,  and  nothing  but  urgent  solicitation  has  induced 
her,  sometimes  during  eight  or  ten  weeks,  to  swallow  anything  but  tea 
sweetened  with  sugar  ;  and  yet  the  fluid  ejected  from  her  stomach  haa 
very  frequently  exceeded  in  quantity  that  taken.  Occasionally  the  sto- 
mach regains,  for  a  time,  its  healthful  function,  so  that  she  can  partake  •£ 
fruits^  and  even  radishes  and  cucunbersy  with  impunity.    During  ail  tUs 
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8ufi«ring,  it  has  only  been  at  short  intervals  that  the  patient  has  been  con- 
fined to  her  bed.  She  is  now  capaUJe  of  walking  a  considerable  distance 
and  attending  to  domestic  avocalionsy  and  even  the  apparent  glow  of 
health  oflen  animates  her  countenance. 

On  iplerrogating  particularly  the  intelligent  parents  of  the  young  lady, 
Dr.  F.  ascertained,  ist,  that  ^8  months  have  elapsed  since  the  habit  of 
fasting  was  first  contracted.  2d,  that  nine  or  ten  weeks  is  the  longest 
period  that  has  passed  in  which  nothing  was  4aken  but  tea  and  water  ; 
six  or  seven  weeks,  frequently  ; — and  that  during  the  last  two  years,  she 
has  not  eaten  more  than  half  a  pound  of  animal  food,  nor  more  than  a 
baker's  common-sized  loaf  of  breads-tea,  sweetened  with  sugar,  having 
been  her  principal  nourishment.  Sd,  that  as  pure  water  does  not  agree 
with  her  stomach,  she  has  seldom  made  use  of  it.  4th,  that  very  ofien  a 
single  cup  of  tea,  and  this  too  rejected  instantaneously,  would  constitute 
her  daily  allowance  for  a  succession  of  days.  It  is  also  stated  that  Ibr 
many  months  of  this  time,  she  scarcely  slept  two  hours  out  of  every  twen- 
ty 4bur.  The  different  kinds  of  imported  tea,  as  well  as  various  indige- 
nous kinds,  particularly  the  flowers  of  sassafras,  have  been  used.  Coffee, 
chocolate,  or  porter,  were  instantly  rejected. 

Dr.  F.  has  collected  many  interesting  cases  of  long-continued  fasting, 
which  he  has  appended  to  the  above,  and  which  we  may  hereafter  trans- 
fer to  our  pages. 

MEDICAL  GRADUATES  IN  lIAEtVARD  UNIVERSITY  IN  1835. 
Andrew  Alexander — On  Asphyxia. 
Francis  Clarke — On  the  Blood. 

John  James  De  Wolf,  A.B. — On  Phthisis  Pulmonafis, 
Joseph  Farnum,  Jr.  A.H. —  On  the  Numerical  System  of  Louis, 
John  Lawrence  F«ix,  A.B. — On  Intermittent  Fever, 
Lewis  Joseph  Glover,  A,M. — On  Smallpox, 
John  Hathaway  Gushee — On  Htfdrothorax, 
Estes  Howe,  A.M.  — On  P.eurisy. 

William  Pitkin  Huntington,  A.B. — On  the  Moral  Aspects  of  Medicine, 
Solomon  Keep — On  Continued  Fever. 

Ezekiel  Waller  Leach,  A.B. —  On  the  Influence  of  Climate  on  Man. 
Stephen  Augustus  Paine,  A.M» — On  the  Ear. 
Stephen  Salisbury,  A.M. — On  Erysipelas. 
George  Cheyne  Shattuck,  A.M.^On  the  Nerves  of  the  Thorax  and  M^ 

domen. 
Albert  Thorndike  Smith — On  Gangrene, 
Charles  Talbot — On  Croup. 
John  Howe  Trowbridge— On  «/^op/e;rjy. 
Warren  Jacob  Whitney,  A.B. —  On  Hydrocephalus, 
James  Wilde^  A.B. — On  Diseases  of  the  Hepatic  System, 


Native  Medicinal  Leech. — It  has  been  announced  in  the  papers  that  Dr. 
Finlayson,  of  Glengary,  U.  C.  avers  that  the  true  medicinal  leech  haa 
been  found  in  the  brooks  of  that  prof^ince,  and  that  he  has  tested  their 
quality.  If  the  doctor  really  believes  this,  he  could  not  do  us  a  greater 
favor  than  to  forward  specimens  to  our  address,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
presented  to  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  now  mak-* 
log  researches  upon  the  subject  of  the  propagation  of  the  leech  in  this 
country. 
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DeaUi  from  an  Over  Dose  of  Medicine. — In  these  anti-mercuria]  days, 
the  foUowiug  aotice,  takea  from  one  of  the  daily  prints,  will  naturally  ex- 
cite some  attention.  We  are  curious  to  learn  what  may  be  considered 
the  exact  proportion  of  the  drugs  referred  to,  so  as  to  ensure  ''  the  coun- 
teracting influeiice  of  ike  ccUkartic.^^  Will  any  medical  gentleman,  who 
may  be  acquainted  with  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  favor 
us  with  further  information  ? 

^*  Died,  on  the  5th  inst.  in  Barnstable,  Mr.  Francis  A.  Davis,  aged 
23.  This  estimable  young  man's  death  was  occasioned  by  taking  a  large 
powder  of  calomel  and  jalap,  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  former  wat 
too  great  for  the  counteracting  influence  of  the  cathartic.  The  powder, 
with  other  medicines,  was  prepared  for  Mr.  D.  by  a  druggist  in  New 
York,  previous  to  his  sailing  from  that  city  on  a  voyage  to  Europe,  more 
than  a  year  since,  and  was  taken  by  him  early  on  Friday  morning,  with- 
out the  advice  of  a  physician,  he  having  been  somewhat  unwell  lor  a  few 
days  previous.  After  suffering  severely  for  about  twenty-four  hours, 
death  ensued.'' 

Specific  for  Ringivorm. — On  the  authority  of  an  eminent  practitioner, 
the  following  remedy  for  ringworm  has  been  given.  Moisten  the  diseased 
suriace  frequently  with  the  common  cranberry  juice,  and  it  is  said  the 
disease  is  very  speedily  overcome.  If,  in  the  sequel,  this  simple  applica- 
tion is  found  really  a  specific,  the  discoverer  is  deserving  a  gold  medal. 


Conviction  of  PrescotL— In  the  23d  No.  of  the  1 1th  Vol.  of  the  Journal, 
an  abstract  was  given  cxf  the  medical  evidence  on  the  trial  of  Abraham 
Prescott,  of  Pembroke,  N.  H.  for  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Cochran.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  the.verdict  of  *'  guihy  "  was  set  aside  by  the  Court, 
and  a  new  trial  granted.  This  trial  has  just  terminated,  and  the  prisoner 
again  pronounced  guilty.  Our  friends  from  the  Worcester,  Pepperell 
and  Charlestown  asylums  were  again  called  upon,  and  their  evidence  on 
the  subject  of  insanity  is  spoken  of  as  being  interesting  and  important. 


Smallpox  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, — In  the  journal  of  Mess.  Munson 
and  Lyman,  whose  lives  were  wantonly  saeritvced  the  last  season  by  sav- 
ages, they  record  the  melancholy  ravages  of  the  smallpox  among  those 
distant  islands.  When  first  taken,  the  natives  drink  a  decoction  of  a 
cooling  plant,  till  the  pustules  make  their  appearance.  The  patient  then 
bathes  in  cold  water,  frequently,  for  three  days.  If  this  does  not  miti- 
gate the  intensity  of  the  patient's  suffering,  they  then  make  a  sacrifice  to 
Satan.  No  mention  is  made  of  vacciuatfan,  which  is  probably  unknown 
to  the  poor  and  destitute  sufferers. 

To  CoRRRSpoNDE.NTs. — The  Communication  on  the  RemedifU  Powers  of  the 
Ceanothus  Americanus  will  have  an  early  insertion. 

Died — At  Wallingford,  Ct;.  Dr.  Amos  G.  Hull,  inventor  of  the  Patent  Hinge 
Truss,  aged  60.— In  Maryland,  Dr.  Hyde  Ray,  surgeon  U.  S.  Navy. 

WhoXt  iiuinl»«r  of  death*  in  Boston  Tor  the  week  ending  Sept.  19,  40.    Males,  33— Femnlet,  17. 

or  hooping  coQgb,  S^lung  fever,  1~ hanged,  l~<holera  Infantum,  3— palay,  1— infantile,  1— 
csaker  of  tbe  bowels,  1— ludanmiKtion  of  the  btfwels,  1— bilious  fevet,  1— typhous  fever,  4'>d>Mnte- 
ry^  4-Jeonvalslons,  l»chitd-bed,3~intemperance,  9— cholera  luorbus.  l—iueasles,  5— cousuiupiioa, 
8—tcrofUla,  1— smallpox,'  l-Hitticide,  1— accidental,  I— apopleiy,  1— teething,  1. 
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A  STAND  FOR  A  PHYSICIAN. 

A  rariiciAif  In  tbe  State  of  Mafoe,  in  a  pleanantljr  titaatai.  small,  flourfthlBg  Tillage,  about  25  nitlM 
from  Portland,  wishes  to  dispose  or  kis  stand.  Being  a  very  elifriMe  stand,  and  affording  abandaat 
practice,  it  off>$rs  a  getMl  opportunity  for  a  physician  to  astablish  himself.  For  farther  parliculan, 
apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  Joarnal ;  if  by  mail,  post-paid.  Sept »— 3m 

MEDICAL    SCHOOL    IN    BOSTON. 

Ths  MaoicAL  FAcrLTr  of  Harvard  University  annonnee  to  the  public,  Ust  the  Lectares  will  begfa 
on  the  first  Wednesday  la  Novem.,  and  continue  thirteen  weeks,  after  whieii  time  the  regular  course 
will  be  considered  ss  terminated.  But  for  the  following  four  weeks,  the  Hospiui  and  tbe  Dissecting 
room  will  be  kept  open,  and  some  liOctures  will  be  given,  wiiboat  additional  expense,  to  such  stu- 
dents as  may  cboiise  to  remain. 
The  following  Courses  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  to  the  class  of  the  ensoing  seasoo : 

jimmt0mjf^  and  the  OmtraUnu  ^  Smrgtrw^  by  John  C.  WAasan,  M.D.  $15 

CAsAwtry,  ««  John  W.  Wsbitks,  M.D.  15 

JCdmifsrfmmdJMumlJMHtpnidne^,  <*  WALrnaCHARHiifo,  H.D.  M 

Mauria  M9di€A,  "  Jacos  Bioblow,  M.D.  10 

friMciplet  ^  SmrfTf  md  CUniMl  Surftrjff  **  Gkosob  HAVWAan,  M.D.  10 

TkMr9midPraetie9»fPkftU,9mdOUHitalMedieiM,        «  JoHw'wrM^  ll  D.'**' ***  (  ** 

By  an  additional  act  of  tbe  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  the  opportunities  for  the  study  of  Prtictleri 
Anatomy  are  now  placed  npon  the  most  liberal  footing.  While  tbe  violation  uf  sepalchres  Is  pf»- 
▼enled,  it  is  anticipated  that  an  ample  supply  of  subjects  for  tbe  wants  of  science,  will  be  le^iy 
provided  at  a  small  expense. 

The  Masiiachu^tts  General  Hospital  is  open  without  fee  to  Students  attending  the  Lectures  of  tbe 
physicians  and  surgeons.  This  Institution  contains  about  sixty  beds,  which  are,  most  of  the  time, 
occupied  by  patients  who  are  subj^ts  partly  of  medical,  and  partly  of  surcical  treatment.  Clinical 
Leeturej  are  given  several  times  in  each  week,  and  surgical  uperatinns  are  frequent.  The  number  of 
surgical  oper^itlons  daring  tbe  last  five  years  has  averaged  about  seventy  in  each  year. 

To  the  MedicM  Utilleje  Is  attached  a  Medical  Library,  a  eosttv  and  extensive  Chemical  Apparalae^ 
and  Collections  illnatraiive  of  Midwifery,  Materia  Medics,  and  Healthy  and  Morbid  Anatomy. 

Jisstsa,  J»uu  19,  1835.  June  91— tNl.  WALTER  CHANMING,  /Jem. 

VACCINE  VIRUS. 
Pnvsfcf  ANTB  in  any  part  of  the  (Jnlted  States  may  hereafter  be  furnished  with  pore  vaccine  vlrae,  hf 
adilresslbg  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal — inclosing  tne  doUar,  Letters  maeC 
be  post-paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the  Post  Otfice.  The  virus  will  invkriably  he  sent  by  the 
first  mail,  unless  some  other  mode  of  conveyance  Is  directed.  Ten  charged  quills,  an  ample  onan- 
tity  for  meeting  any  sudden  emergency,  and  certainly  aulficient  to  propagate  a  supply  froui,  will  be 
securely  packed  in  a  letter.  The  gentleman  who  has  undertaken  to  keep  the  virus,  will  foithfulljr 
supply  that  which  Is  positively  genuine  and  recently  taken.  It  will  also  be  Airnlshed  on  application 
at  the  Medical  Journal  office. 
BotUnj  Mmrek  4,  1634. 

MCDiCAL   INSTITUTION   OF    YALE    COLLEGE. 
Thu  annual  Course  of  Lectures  in  this  institution  will  commence  on  Thursday,  Nov.  5, 1835,  and 
will  crfntinne  seventeen  weeks.    There  are  at  least  five  lectures  daily  throughout  the  term,  and  a 
IMJt  of  the  time  six.    The  several  branches  are  taught  as  follows,  vis. : 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  by  Thomas  HussAao,  M.D. 
Theorv  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Eli  Itbs,  M.D.  * 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  by  B.  Silliman,  M.D. 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  by  William  Tdllt,  M.D. 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  J.  Ksioht,  M.D. 
Obstetrics,  by  Timuihv  P.  Bkeri,  M.D. 
The  fee  for  each  of  the  first  five  branches  is  $19,50,  and  for  the  last  $6,00 ,  which,  together  with  a 
matriculation  fee  of  #5,00  and  a  contiagsnt  blU  of  #9,53,  are  to  be  paid  in  advance.    The  giaduaticMi 
fee  is  $15. 

Since  the  last  term,  extensive  alterations  have  been  made  In  the  College  buildings ;— those  parte  of 
It  es)ieciaily  which  are  appropriated  to  anatitmlcal  purposes,  have  been  made  more  extensive  and 
commodious,  and  every  facility  will  be  aflbrded  to  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of  anatomy. 

The  price  of  board,  lodging,  4cc.  la  New  Haven,  Is  from  $9  to  $3  a  week,  and  other  neeeaaary  arti- 
cles in  proportion.  (Sept.  3— ep6w.) 

PHILOSOPHICAL    AND    ASTRONOMICAL   APPARATUS. 

N.  B.  CH  \  MBiSilLAlX,  No.  9  School  St.  Boston,  manufactures  Philosophical,  Astronomical,  Pneu- 
matic, Hydrostatic,  and  Electrical  .Apparatus,  Mechanical  Powers,  &c.  of  beautlftil  workmanship, 
designed  for  Lecture  Rooms  and  public  instruction  in  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges.  PorUMe 
marlpis  ot  the  Steam  Engine,  put  in  motion  by  a  spirit  lamp,  aflbrded  ata  very  reasonable  rate,  eaa 
be  obtained  at  any  time,  by  addressing  the  advertiser  by  mail. 
BosUn,  February  4,  1835.  eptf. 

JOHN  8.  BARTLBTT,  M.D.  M.M.8.S.,  late  of  Marblehead,  has  removed  to  this  city,  and  maj  be 
found  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Murphy,  Esq.  No.  99  Atkinson  Street. 
Boston,  Jiufust  19, 1835.  tf. 


THE  BO.SITON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  D. 
CL  \PP,  JR.  at  ld4  vVashlngton  Street,  corner  of  Pranklln  Street,  to  whom  all  eommualcatlona  mnet 
be  addressed,  pootpaid,  J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  M.D.  Editor.  It  Isalso  published  In  Monthly  Peru,  on  the 
1st  of  every  manth,  each  Part  containing  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  preoAdlni  month,  stitched  In  • 
cover — Price  $3,00  a  year  in  advance,  $3,50  after  three  months,  and  $4,00  If  not  paid  within  the 
pear.^Bvery  seventh  eopy,fr«cis.~PoatBfB  the  sane  m  for  m  newapapar. 
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THE  CRTJSTA  GENU  EQUINiE  IN  EPILEPSY. 

OR   THE    CRGSTA     GKRU    KqUlNf     (sWEAT  OH  KNSE    SCAB,    MOCK   OR  EHCIRCIED   HOOF 
£N££S,   HANGERS,   DBW    CLAWS,   NIGHT   EYES,    OR   HORSE   CRUSTJ,   IH   EPILEPSY. 

BT  JOaif  P.   UETTAVER,  M.D.    op   PRir^CE    EDWARD  CO.,   VA. 

In  coinmunicaiing  lo  the  medical  public  our  experience  with  a  new 
medicinal  tngent^  the  wish  to  abridge  human  suffering  in  a  most  afflictive 
disease,  and  not  to  swell  ihe  catalogue  of  remedies,  already  too  extensivci 
has  been  the  governing  motive. 

We  do  not  appear  before  our  brethren  as  innovalorsy  but  as  fellow 
laborers  ;  tendering  lo  ihe  common  stock  the  fruits  of  our  little  experi- 
ence with  an  article,  which,  although  confessedly  new  to  mos^  or  the 
profession,  has,  nevertheless,  been  long  and  familiarly  known  to  us. 

The  grounds  upon  which  this  new  agent  rests,  for  at  least  a  favorable 
consideration  of  its  claims  upon  the  profession  are,  its  successful  em- 
ployment in  ihe  cure  of  some  forty  or  fifty  well-marked  cases  of  epilepsy. 

The  substance  designated  by  the  several  appellations  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  is  furnished  by  the  horse  ;  four  oval  secreting  surfaces,  situ- 
ated on  the  inner  asi}ects  of  the  extremities,  near  the  knees,  are  the  parts 
of  the  animal  from  which  it  is  obtained.  The  secretion  is  poured  out  so 
graduriVy,  and  in  such  small  quantities  at  a  time,  as  not  to  be  observed  io 
its  fluid,  or  even  semi-fluid  states.  The  crust  is  of  variable  color,  as 
well  as  density  ;  its  exterior  is  always  of  a  lighter  appearance,  and  harder 
than  the  interior,  which  is  dark  and  soft  ;  it  is  of  a  lamellated  and  fibrous 
texture,  and  when  broken,  resembles  dark,  soft  horn  ;  its  odor  is  very 
penetrating,  difllisible,  and  peculiar  ;  it  is  deciduous,  and  separates  gra- 
dually two  or  three  times  during  the  year  ;  when  prematurely  or  forcibly 
removed,  the  surface  from  which  it  is  taken  soiuetimes  bleeds  a  little) 
inflames,  and  becomes  lender  and  sore. 

Our  invesiig»»tions  in  relation  to  the  peculiar  function  of  the  surfaces^ 
or  the  offices  they  subserve  in  the  economy  of  the  animals  themselves, 
do  not  enable  us  to  say  much,  if  anything  on  this  subject.  Nothing  cep« 
lain  seems  yet  to  have  been  ascertained  as  to  their  uses.  Conjecture 
and  an  extremely  vague  and  loose  tradition,  aflford  the  only  explanations. 
The  surfaces  have  been  supposed  to  separate  and  eliminate  from  the  sys- 
tem, a  fluid  possessing  many  of  the  constituents  of  sweat,  and  loaded 
besides  with  properties  peculiar  lo  itself,  which,  if  detained,  deteriorates 
the  health  of  the  animal.  The  constant  and  regular  discliarge  of  this 
fluid  has  been  thought  necessary  for  the  perfect  health  of  the  animal,  ii^ 
promoting  a  sound  state,  more  especially  of  the  extremities,  after-heeis) 
8 
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hoofs,  and  legs,  all  of  which  have  been  supposed  to  become  diseased  ia 
some  way  by  obstructions  of  the  surfaces. 

Emunctories,  somewhat  similar,  exist  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  tlie  swine,  near  the  knees,  which,  if  long  obstructed,  gene- 
rally resuh  in  lameness  and  dragging  of  the  posterior  extremities  ;  a  se- 
cretion is  continually  distilling  from  them,  which,  like  the  crust  of  the 
horse,  displays  the  peculiar  odor  or  scent  of  the  animal,  more  particularly 
observable  when  surprised  or  irritated. 

As  a  medicinal  agtrU^  the  crust  has  been  long  known  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  How  it  found  its  way  into  use  as  a  remedy,  is  not  certainly 
ascertained.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  coincidence  of  the  horse  being 
observed  to  bite  (he  crust,  and  to  pass  worms  from  the  bowels  soon  after, 
suggested  it  as  such,  and  the  conjecture  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  this  article  was  first  employed  as  a  vermifuge 
with  that  animal.  The  foetid  odor  of  the  crust,  it  would  seem,  might 
naturally  have  suggested  the  idea  of  its  possessing  remediate  powers,  and 
doubtless  did  indicate  it  as  a  nervine  and  antispasmodic,  after  it  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  vermifuge  properties. 

We  have  long  known  and  employed  this  substance  as  an  antispasmo- 
dic ;  but  the  merit  of  introducing  it  into  regular  practice,  is  due  to  Dr. 
Joseph  Mettauer  (the  writer^s  father),  who  employed  it  in  epilepsy  so 
early  as  1782  or  1783.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years  we  have  en- 
joyed many  and  satisfactory  opportunities  of  using  the  crust  as  a  remedy 
m  epileptic  convulsions. 

In  collecting  the  crust  for  medical  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  attend 
carefully  to  its  loosening  tendency  from  time  to  time,  or  it  may  fall  oflT 
and  be  lost.  It  may  be  made  to  separate  a  little  sooner  by  gently  solicit- 
ing, and  occasionally  by  firm  compression  with  a  bandage.  This  should 
be  suffered  to  remafn  on  after  the  period  of  desquamation  is  near  at  hand, 
to  prevent  the  accidental  loss  of  the  crust.  After  it  is  obtained,  it  should 
always  be  dried  a  short  time  in  the  shade,  and  then  it  may  be  kipt  for 
use  m  a  close  jar,  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  the  escape  of  its  volatile 
properties. 

Tre  have  to  regret  our  inability  to  furnish  a  correct,  or  even  a  tolerably 
satisfactory  chemical  analysis  of  the  crust  ;  from  what  has  been  ascer- 
tained, the  urate  of  soda  seems  to  be  one  of  its  principal  constituents  ; 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  ammonia,  in  combination  with  perhaps 
the  lichic  acid,  may  also  enter  into  its  composition,  from  the  peculiar 
compound  odor  which  it  often  exhales,  much  resembling  that  emitted  by 
common  urine  after  standing  some  time. 

Two  forms  for  administration  are  only  used — the  powder  and  tincture. 
When  the  powder  is  to  be  used,  it  should  always  be  freshly  prepared, 
either  by  pounding  and  rubbing  the  dry  crust  in  a  mortar,  or  by  grating 
it  with  a  common  nutmeg  prater  ;  this  jast  process  will  be  found  (gene- 
rally) roost  convenient,  as  it  enables  the  practitioner  to  reduce  it,  at  once, 
to  a  very  fine  and  equable  powder,  even  if  the  crust  is  imperfectly  dried. 

The  tincture  is  prepared  by  simply  digesting  the  broken  or  powdered 
crust  in  diluted  alcohol,  or  common  brandy,  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat  for 
eight  or  teu  days,  in  the  proportions  of  one  part  of  the  former  to  four  of 
the  latter. 
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'  The  doses  of  the  powder  vary  from  two  to  twenty  grains  ;  it  may  ba 

given  difiused  in  any  liqnid  which  the  patient  fancies.     With  young  pa- 
tients it  is  safest  to  begin  with  the  minimum,  and  increase  very  gradually 
to  the  maximum  doses.   Should  the  disease  yield  before  the  lai^est  doses 
i  are  reached,  no  further  augmentation  need  be  made.     When  the  tincture 

^  is  employed,  from  3ss.  to  3iss.  are  its  extreme  doses.     Diluted  with 

i  water  and  sugared,  it  may  be  given  with  very  little  difficulty  to  the  youne- 

esi  subjects,  as  it  is  tasteless,  and  in  a  great  measure  inodorous.     In  this 
I  form,  also,  the  doses  should  be  very  gradually  increased,  to  prevent,  fls 

[  far  as  possible,  the  danger  of  exciting  the  system  too  much,  which  might 

I         result  from  the  menstruum,  should  the  doses  be  suddenly  augmented. 
1  Possessing  properties   perfectly  analogous  to  the  crust,  and  employed 

I         with  the  same  intention,  and  in  nearly  similar  doses  and  forms,  we  will 
i  mention  the  parings  of  the  hoof.     In  some  cases  it  has  been  thought  more 

i  efficacious  than  the  crust  itself.  We  have  used  it  frequently  in  the  form 
p  of  tincture  in  the  proportions  of  one  part  hoof  to  two  of  spirits,  with  connr 
plete  success.  A  favorable  result  from  the  use  of  this  remedy  (which  we 
had  prescribed  in  a  case  of  epilepsy),  has  been  communicated  to  us  aioce 
I  commencing  this  essay.  Extreme  doses,  3J.  to  Jij. 
;:  The  administration  of  the  crust  should  always  be  preceded  by  a  purga- 

tive or  aperient.     This  step  is  designed  to  prepare  the  system  lor  tne 
y         action  of  the  remedy,  which  it  effects  by  unloading  the  intestines  of  viti- 
J         ated  secretions  ;  increasingat  the  same  tim^  the  nervous  susceptibility  of 
(heir  mucous  membranes  to  remediate  impressions,  and  by  determining 
^         from  the  head. 

Aperients,  or  the  milder  ptirgaiives,  should  be  employed,  and  generally 
^         preferred  in  those  cases  of  epilepsy  distinguished  by  slight  aberrations  io 
'<         the  animal  economy  ;  in  such  examples  the  pulse,  bowels,  and  skin  are 
.        very  nearly  in  the  condition  of  healthy  organs  ;  the  paroxysms  are  short 
and  transitory,  succeeded  by  liule  or  no  coma,  or  even  drowsiness.     In 
cases  marked  by  symptoms  of  greater  violence,  in  which  a  decicfed  in- 
flammatory or  congestive  character  predominates,  cathartics  should  be 
used  ;  to  be  varied  in  activity  and  strength,  in  proportion  as  the  symp- 
toms partake  more  or  less  of  acute  characters  ;  these  are  to  be  repeated 
I        until  a  decided  impression  is  made.     Cases  of  this  latter  description 
'        sometimes  require  V.  S.  also,  and  when  this  remedy  is  employed,  blood 
should  be  always  detracted  from  one  or  both  of  the  external  jugulars,  if 
possible.     Occasionally  mercurials  alone,  or  in  combination  with  antimo- 
'        Dials,  are  required. 

In  the  first  description,  or  milder  cases  of  epilepsy,  some  preparations 
of  rhubarb,  or  rhubarb  itself,  should  be  prefei'red.  In  the  more  violent 
'  cases,  a  combination  of  aloes,  scammony,  and  jalap,  has  generally  been 
found  most  suitable  ;  of  each  from  two  to  five  grains.  Calomel  with 
lart.  antim.  may  be  added,  should  the  biliary  secretion  prove  very  defec- 
'  live,  in  proportions  of  two  to  four  grains  of  the  former,  and  one-fifth  to 
one-third  of  a  grain  of  the  latter.  These  are  to  be  repealed  daily,  or 
once  io  two  days,  until  the  circulation  is  balanced,  the  encephalic  con- 
gestions in  a  measure  dislodged,  and  the  sympathies  restored.  These 
preparatory  steps  having  been  premised,  the  crtist  may  be  commenced 
with. 
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The  form  or  preparation  is  to  be  determined  by  the  peculiarities  of 
constitutions,  or  the  complications  which  modify  the  disease.  Should 
the  case  occur  in  a  constitution  displaying  a  highly  wrought  sanguineous 
development,  the  crust  in  simple  powder  will  be  most  applicable,  and 
should  be  preferred. 

It  will  be  safest  to  begin  with  the  remedy  at  night,  and  as  soon  after 
the  disturbances  of  the  preceding  paroxysms  have  subsided  as  possible. 
Wheo  given  at  night  for  the  6rst  time,  it  is  more  ceriJiinly  retained  by 
the  stomach,  and  patients,  too,  are  less  averse  at  this  period  of  the  day 
to  the  taking  of  an  offensive  remedy,  very  probably  because  the  gastric 
organ  is  rendered  less  fastidious  by  the  action  of  food  and  drinks  upon  it 
during  the  day. 

With  young  subjects  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age,  two  grains  will,  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  constitute  the  commencing  dose.  We  have  never 
used  it  with  patients  younger  than  six  years,  or  older  than  thirty.  Older 
patients,  say  from  eight  to  twelve,  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  will  bear  four 
or  five  grains,  or  even  larger  doses  in  the  conunencement,  and  with  such 
it  may  be  more  suddenly  increased  to  the  maximum  doses,  without  gas- 
tric disturbances.  The  remedy  rarely  offends  the  siomarh  when  the 
foregoing  precautions  are  properly  attended  to  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems 
rather  to  compose  and  tranquillize  this  organ.  Three  doses,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  are  as  many  as  will  be  required  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Should 
cases  occur  marked  by  convulsions  of  unusual  violence,  with  frequent 
paroxysms,  it  may  be  given  oftener.  From  u)any  trials  with  this  article, 
It  has  not  been  perceived  that  there  is  much  diversity  of  effect  when  em- 
ployed in  large  or  medium  doses  with  young  subjects. 

Gases  requiring  the  tincture,  differ  from  those  already  noticed,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  more  strongly  marked  lymphatic  developments,  with 
which  they  are  associated  ;  in  su(  h  examples  of  epilepsy,  a  decided  hy- 
dropic diathesis  not  unfreqiienily  obtains  ;  the  adipose  textures  generally, 
but  more  especially  of  the  skin,  are  disposed  to  bloat  a  little,  with  uni- 
versal pallidness  and  reduced  temperature  ;  the  secretions  from  the  skin, 
bowels  and  kidneys,  are  generally  defective  ;  the  pulse  is  occasionally 
flow,  feeble,  and  soft,  but  more  frequently  it  is  preternaturally  active  and 
corded,  from  the  nervous  n)obility  generally  attendant  upon  imperfect 
sanguification  ;  such  patients  are  nearly  always  languid  and  sluggish,  and 
often  require  diffusible  stimuli  to  rouse  the  enfeebled  energies,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  to  something  like  a  comfortable  stale  of  excitation  ;  with 
such  subjects,  the  approach  of  the  paroxysm  is  more  gradual,  and  may, 
in  many  instance^,  be  foreseen  for  hours,  and  sometimes  days.  To  this 
complication  of  epilepsy,  the  tincture  is  most  happily  adapted,  as  it  pre- 
sents the  remedy  in  the  form  best  calculated  to  act  promptly,  as  well  as 
to  meet  the  several  indications  of  cure.  It  should  (as  advised  with  re- 
gard to  the  crust  in  substance)  always  be  commenced  with  at  night,  and 
in  the  minimum  doses  ;  from  3ss.  to  Siss.  may  be  given,  properly  di- 
luted, three  or  four  times  during  the  day.  Being  less  permanent  in  its 
effects,  the  tincture  should  be  given  more  frequently  than  the  crust  io 
substance,  especially  if  the  symptoms  are  urgent ;  these  doses  luay  be 
repeated  with  safety  as  often  as  once  in  three  or  four  hours. 

OccaaioDally  io  this  form  or  complication  of  epilepsy,  it  becoiUM 
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necessary  to  employ  ionics,  either  mineral  or  vegetable,  or  perhaps  both, 
before  the  tincture  (or  powder)  can  be  given  with  the  least  benefit.  By 
invigorating  the  organic  tone,  upon  which  the  normal  functional  actions 
materially  depend  (especially  of  the  digeslo-nutritive  systems),  our  agent 
IS  enabled  the  more  eflectually  to  produce  its  specific  remediate  excita- 
tion. That  debility  exists  in  these  cases,  may  be  inferred  from  the  ge- 
neral anaemial  aspect  of  such  patients,  as  well  as  from  the  marked  bene- 
fits  following  the  use  of  tonics.  It  is  an  observation  worth  remembering 
(the  truth  of  which  has  been  often  verified  in  the  course  of  our  practice), 
that  nervines  rarely  benefit  when  the  organic  tone  is  greatly  depressed  ; 
like  mercurials,  they  are  more  certainly  remediate,  under  certain  circum- 
stances of  energy  of  the  organic  vitality  ;  depressed  (or  exalted),  inordi- 
nately, both  fail  of  their  remediate  effects. 

Should  cosliveness  supervene  (which  will  be  often  the  case),  a  com- 
bination of  scammony,  aloes,  and  rhubarb  is  to  be  used,  in  doses  of  from 
two  to  four  grains  of  scammony,  about  the  same  proportion  of  aloes,  and 
from  four  to  eight  grains  of  rhubarb,  made  into  pills.  This  compound 
should  be  given  at  night,  and  the  doses  so  managed  as  to  elicit  only  one 
or  two  evacuations,  the  design  not  being  to  purge  freely.  In  restoring 
the  solubility  of  the  bowels,  we  know  of  no  combination  so  well  suited 
to  sudj  cases  as  the  one  just  recommended  ;  its  action  is  gentle,  but  ef- 
fective, particularly  in  eliciting  the  biliary  secretion,  upon  which  circum- 
stance the  peristaliic  movements  of  the  intestines  are  mainly  dependent. 

The  crust,  administered  in  either  of  its  forms,  should  be  suspended 
during  4he  employment  of  aperients  or  cathartics  ;  and  should  not  be  re- 
sumed, until,  at  least,  the  active  cathartic  movements  subside.  To  cor- 
rect the  acidily  which  is  occasionally  present  in  this  form  of  epilepsy,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  employ  alkaline  absorbents  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  a  weak  lixivium  of  hickory,  or  grape-vine  ashes,  has  seemed  to 
answer  best :  it  should  be  prepared  by  mixing  one  heaping  tablcspoonfut 
of  the  ashes  in  a  quart  of  water  ;  of  the  clear  liquid,  from  3ss.  to  2j* 
may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  daily,  after  eating,  or  as  often  as  may 
befound  necessary,  without  irritating  the  bowels,  which  it  will  sometimes 
do  if  continued  too  long. 

In  both  modifications  of  the  disease,  the  diet  should  be  particularly 
attended  to  during  the  whole  course  of  the  treatment,  and  indeed  for 
some  time  after  the  cure  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  effected.  In 
the  sanguineous  variety  it  should  be  decidedly  abstemious  ;  animal  or 
oily  substances  are  to  be  inhibited  :  cooked  farinaceous  articles  ;  some  of 
the  soft  pulpy  fruits  ;  molasses  ;  and  occasionally,  thin  animal  broths  will 
be  found  most  suitable  ;  very  little  food  of  any  kind  should  be  taken  into 
the  stomach  after  2  oVlock,  P.  M.  The  epileptic  patient  should  always 
retire  to  bed  with  the  stomach  nearly  empty. 

In  the  lymphatic  complication,  some  latitude  in  diet  may  be  allowed  ; 
tha't  is,  animal  substances,  moderately  coagulated,  and  of  a  purely  mus- 
rular  character,  may  (after  the  bowels  are  regulated)  be  used  in  small 
quantities  ;  should  acidity  abound,  or  a  tendency  to  it  in  the  sion)ach  be 
discovered,  the  use  of  animal  food  is  not  only  allowable,  but  particularly 
applicable. 

As  auxiliary  means  in  the  cure,  the  earliest  attentioa  should  be  given  to 
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/amfonnitj  of  temperature  ;  tbe  skin  should  be  well  protected  against  the 
unequal  action  of  cold,  during  every  stage  of  the  treatment,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  wearing  of  flannel  next  the  skin  should  be  directed.  Thus 
protected,  under  all  circumstances  of  climate  and  exposure,  the  individual 
nay  (as  it  is  requisite  he  should  do)  indulge  in  moderate  exercise,  and 
even  pursue  many  of  his  ordinary  avocations,  with  comparative  safety. 
This  suggestion  will  not  be  regarded  as  Supererogatory,  wheu  it  is  recol- 
lected that  epileptic  attacks  often  originate  in  a  want  or  neglect  of  com* 
fortaUe  clothing  ;  and  every  practitioner  much  conversant  with  the 
disease  must  have  witnessed  relapses  from  exposure  to  the  causes  of 
eatarrb. 

Tbe  remedy  which  we  have  been  considering  should  be  discontinued 
or  sospeoded  upon  tbe  accession,  and  during  tbe  continuance  of  any  new 
or  acute  diseases  ;  and  when  resumed  should  be  commenced  with,  ie 
medium  doses. 

Employed  in  either  of  its  forms,  tbe  crust  should  be  continued  perse- 
Teringly,  until  a  cure  is  eflTected,  or  a  satisfactory  trial  of  its  powers  lias 
been  made.  In  no  disease  which  ^*  flesh  is  heir  to,"  is  it  more  impor- 
laot  to  inculcate  patience  during  treatment  than  in  epilepsy,  and  the  fail- 
ures of  medical  practiiioners  in  contending  with  it,  are  to  be  attributed  to 
tbe  disregard  of  (bis  admonition,  rather  than  to  the  incurable  nature  of  the 
disease;  we  might  mention,  also,  a  want  of  confldence  in  remedies,  among 
medical  men,  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  satisfactory  trials.  In  every 
successful  case  our  remedy  should  be  continued  some  time  after  the  con- 
vulsions have  ceased  to  return  ;  the  patient  cannot  be  considered  cured 
until  tbe  general  health  too  is  restored,  even  if  tbe  convulsions  have  long 
subsided. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  crust  will  prove  remediate  in  every  case 
of  epilepsy,  nor  even  in  all  sucb  examples  as  are  idiopathic  ;  some  of 
tbsse  may  be  so  strongly  engrafted  upon  the  system,  from  long  coatinu* 
SDce  of  tbe  disease,  as  to  have  become  completely  constitutional  and 
fixed,  and  necessarily  irremediable.  In  the  cases  connected  with  organic 
lesions  of  tbe  skull  or  brain  (could  they  possibly  be  distinguished),  we 
should  never  advise  the  crust ;  but  as  it  must  be  confessed  that  such 
cases  cannot  be  discriminated,  it  will  be  safest  in  every  instance  to  give 
the  remedy  a  fair  trial  (more  especially  as  it  is  not  likely  to  aggravate  the 
incurable  cases),  and  such  has  uniformly  been  our  custom. 

In  obstinate  cases  tbe  crust  should  be  continued  for  more  than  a  year 
before  it  is  to  be  discarded,  or  the  case  abandoned  as  incurable ;  both 
Ibrms  should  always  be  employed  and  used  alternately. 

The^  crust  in  form  of  tincture  is  also  a  valuable  nervine  and  aotispas- 
modic  in  hysteric  convulsions,  and  indeed  in  hysteria  generally.  In  that 
variety,  connected  with  or  proceeding  from  uterine  irregularities  incident 
lo  sterile  married  (or  unmarried)  females,  it  will  be  particularly  service- 
able ;  with  sucb  the  paroxvsms  most  strikingly  resemble  epilepsy. 

The  singular  eflicacy  of  the  crust  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  its  miM 
and  peculiar  qualities,  taken  in  connection  with  the  violent  characters  of 
tbe  disease,  have  suggested  the  following  pathological  views  and  rationale 
of  the  action  of  tbe  crust. 

Epilepsy  originates  generally  in  infancy^  and  is  to  be  esteemed  rather 
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a  state  of  quiescent,  than  active  disease,  in  whiefa  aU  the  essvniial  pro^ 
parties  exist,  the  convulsions  only  marking  that  stage  which  sboiitd  km 
regarded  as  its  most  active,  or  the  spasmodic  stage. 

In  the  quiescent,  as  well  as  the  actively  spasmodic  stages,  inritatios 
seems  to  obtain,  and  doubtless  constitutes  the  patboiogiral  condition  €i 
the  textures  involved  ;  it  is  not  only  the  primary  pathological  eonditiMi 
of  the  tissue,  but  exists  in  different  degrees  in  every  stage  of  epilepsy, 
from  the  quiescent  to  the  convulsive,  and  il  is  from  this  also  thai  the 
morbid  susceptibility  results  ;  it  originates  primarily  in,  and  is  cliieAf 
con6ned  to,  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  gastrointestinal  and  encephaiio 
nerves,  in  their  motory  relations  with  the  muscles  ;  it  may  result  from,  or 
be  connected  with,  certain  congenital  organisations,  peculiar  to  large 
beads,  with  or  without  precocity  of  intellect ;  or  gastro-intestinal  irriia* 
tion,  from  the  presence  of  worms,  crudities,  &c.  or  from  dentition,  or 
possibly  all  may  be  present  and  necessair  to  complete  the  epileptic  lia^ 
biiity.  That  a  remarkable  irritative  excitability  of  mind  and  body^  can 
be  distinguished  in  a  large  majority  of  epileptics,  both  before  and  after 
the  convulsions,  will  be  conceded  by  all  who  are  conversant  with  the 
disease.  This  irritation  may  also  be  the  cause  of  those  eztraordioarr 
developments  of  the  brain  and  intellectual  faculties  in  infancy  and  child* 
hood.  Once  impressed,  it  is  kept  up  and  perpetuated  by  the  numerous 
and  diversified  irritating  causes  incessantly  acting  upon  infantile  systems, 

aU)" " 


and  occurring  while  the  textures  are  unfolding  and  organizing  their 
pective  vitalities  ;  it  may  in  some  degree  become  incorporated  with  the 
structures  themselves,  as  one  of  their  properties. 

Instituted  in  either  of  the  nervous  extremities,  the  irritation  (or  cod* 
vulsive  susceptibility)  is  extended  to  the  other,  thus  completing  the  epi* 
leptic  liability,  or  the  passive  stage  of  the  disease.  Why  the  irritation 
of  the  passive  stage  invites,  and  subjects  the  system  to  active  spasmocfio 
'  movements,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained,  unless  we  are  pcnnilted 
to  suppose  that  the  peculiar  or  motive  nervous  tissue  in  which  it  origH 
nates,  and  the  excitation  from  which  it  seems  to  result,  may  impart  to  it 
this  character  or  tendency.  Originating  in  the  nerves,  the  convoisive 
movements  are  extended  to  the  muscles  by  the  operation  of  new  or  irri* 
tating  causes. 

The  epileptic  susceptibility  in  a  majority  of  cases,  is  Grst  to  be  traecd 
in  the  nerves  of  the  gastro*intestinal  mucous  membranes ;  and  is  mani* 
fested  by  tlie  early  and  frequent  production  of  convulsions  from  iogesta, 
crudities,  worms,  &c. 

As  the  intellectual  organizations  become  more  ftilly  developed,  the 
susceptibility  may  also  be  perceived  in  them,  and  now  it  is  that  mental 
and  moral  causes  may  become  the  instruments  of  epileptic  convuiaioos. 

According  to  the  foregoing  views,  epilepsy  consists  of  two  stager,  the 
passive  (or  what  has  generally  been  regarded  the  predisposing),  and  the 
active,  or  convulsive,  stages  ;  they  differ  only  in  the  degrees  of  violence 
and  extent  of  tlie  irritation,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  unit.  In  the 
passive  stage,  the  irritation  seems  to  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  sentient 
extremity,  while  the  intermediate  prolongations  of  the  nerves  are  onir 
invaded  by  a  less  degree,  or  the  predisposing  irritation  ;  in  the  convul* 
sire,  all  the  organs  ami  textures  usually  involved  are  equally  irritated  and 
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eseited.  ^^  Convubions  are  noi  the  disease,  they  are  oolj  s3'niptoms  of 
disease*"  In  epilepsy  ibey  are  not  lo  be  regarded  as  ilie  disease  itself, 
but  the  convulsive  stage  of  it. 

From  the  niimernus  post  obit  reports  of  cerebral  lesions  and  morbid 
appearances  connected  tvith  epilepsy,  h  is  not  by  any  means  esiablished 
that  the  disease  results  from  stich  local  affections.  Esqoirol  himself, 
although  enjoying  the  most  favorable  opportunities  for  investigating  the 
stibject)  has  not  been  willing  to  refer  the  disease  to  an  appreciable  or 
deonite  cause,  or  to  deduce  the  pathological  coudiiions  of  the  structures 
from  the  records  of  morbid  anatomy.  Lesions  without  epilepsy,  similar 
to  tlmse  met  with  in  epileptic  bodies,  have  been  discovered  in  the  brain, 
according  to  the  researches  and  reports  of  Wepfer  and  Lorey,  from  which 
it  may  fiiirly  be  inferred  that  they  are  not  invariable  concomitants,  as 
cause  and  effect.  Such  lesions  are  to  be  regarded  ^^  rather  as  the  con« 
sequences  of  epilepsy  than  its  causes."  Our  conviction  is,  that  convnl- 
sive  irritation  of  the  sentient  extremities,  as  well  as  the  intermediate  pro« 
longations  of  the  gastro-intestinal  and  encephalic  nerves  in  their  motive 
relations,  generally  induced  by  the  action  of  occasional  irritants  upon  the 
infantile  constitution,  is  the  essential  pathological  condition  upon  which 
epilnpsy  depends,  in  a  very  large  majority,  if  not  in  all  of  the  cases. 

The  action  of  the  crust  in  arresting  and  curing  epileptic  irritation, 
doubtless  commences  in  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  nuicoiis  membranes ;  the  remediate  excitation  it  induces, 
differs  essentially  from  irritation  ;  it  is  the  action  of  a  nervine  stimulant, 
exciting  the  irritated  organism  equally  and  pleasantly  ;  the  remedy  nuiy 
be  regarded  as  a  nervine  roborant  ;  tJie  action  is  also  antispasmodic,  and 
approximates  in  its  nature  to  the  movements  of  health  ;  and  if  the  remedy 
be  continued,  it  generally  becomes  the  predominant  excitation.  Being  the 
predominant  action  in  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
nerves,  the  brain  is  soon  brought  into  sympathy,  which  reflecting  back 
upon  these  textures,  a  corresponding  action  not  only  fixes  it  in  tbera  as 
determined  and  established,  but  also  in  every  other  similar  texture.  In 
this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  remediate  medication,  the  action  begins  in 
the  part  to  which  the  agent  is  first  applied,  and  the  brain  reflecting  it  bark 
upon  the  organs  first  excited,  or  such  others  as  may  stand  more  particu- 
liMrly  related  to  it,  by  natural  or  acquired  sympathetic  ties,  determines  and 
fixes  the  location  of  it.  The  primary  excitations  and  the  textures, 
whether  in  the  establishment  of  diseased,  remediate,  or  healthy  actions, 
determine  their  character,  while  the  brain  fixes  their  locations.  Morbid 
excitations  do  not  always  continue  in  their  primary  seats,  but  are  directed 
and  determined  occasionally  by  the  brain  to  other  parts  which  chance  to 
be  more  strongly  predisposed,  and  consequently  more  intimately  con- 
nected with,  and  influenced  by  it.  Remediate  impressions  are  also  liable 
to  a  similar  transfer,  and  cases  have  occurred  in  which  such  excitations 
have  been  determined  and  translated  to  the  primary  seats  of  irritation, 
greatly  to  the  aggravation  of  the  disease. 

The  action  thus  set  up  by  the  operation  of  the  crust,  and  continued 
by  re-'ap|)lications  of  the  remedy,  becomes  tnore  and  more  firmly  fixed 
and  established  by  the  associations  which  it  is  continually  and  progress- 
iaely  foraNog  ia  the  system  ;  at  length  beoodiing  predooaiaaat,  it  merges^ 
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or  is  lost  in  the  actions  of  health.  In  this  way  we  would  explain  the 
[  operniion  of  remedies  generally  ;  when  failures  result,  remediate  agents 

either  have  not  been  appropriately  selected,  or  regularly  and  faithfully 
I  employed,  or  the  primary  irritation   has  been  of  such  a  violent  nature,  or 

I  so  6rnily  engrafted  in  the  textures  and  organs,  as  to  be  imnmveable,  and 
f,         consequently  irremediable,  under  any  system  or  course  of  medication.* 


OPHTHALMOLOGY   IN    GERMANY. 

From  tlie  report  of  the  Ophthalmologiral  Clinique  at  the  School  of 
Wiener,  during  the  session  of  1832 — 3,  by  Dr.  Rosas,  we  gather  some 

^         interesting  particulars  in  regard  to  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  their  treatment, 

.         in  one  of  the  best  si-hools  in  Germany. 

The  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  course  of  the  year,  comprised 

^         in  the  report,  amounted  to  1067,  of  whom  153  were  permanent  patients, 

J.         and  the  rest,  914,  were  dispensary  patients.     Of  the  permanent  patients, 

^  92  were  males,  and  61  were  feniciles.     The  periods  of  life  comprehend- 

ing the  greatest  number  of  patients,  were  the  ages  ranging  from  10  to  20 

,,,        years,  and  from  20  to  SO.     The  forms  of  disease  may  be  distinguished 

"',         under  the  following  heads  : — 

^         Erysipelas  of  the  lids        .        .  2  InflammatioDof  theglobeof  theeye  90 

I*          Ptylosis 2  Erythismus  of  the  eye  -        -          1 

^.          Encysted  abscess      -         -         .  1  Gntta  serena      '-         -  -         -     l3 

Ulceration  of  the  lids    -        -        -  2  Hydrops  oculi  -        -  -        -          1 

*-'         Entroptam        .        •        .        -  i  CI osa re  of  the  pupil     -  -        -      5 

T^         Inflammation  of  the  edges  of  the  lids  2  Wound  of  the  cornea  -        -  1 

•i '         Coloboma    -----  1  Cataract      -        -        -  -        -    42 

Conjunctivitis  -        -        -        -        23  Staphyloma  cornea   -  -        -  8 

Trachoma 1  Exophthalmia       -         -  -         -      ^ 

?          Inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  gland  1  Medullary  fungus  of  the  retina  -          1 

f^         Abscess  of  the  lachrymal  sac     -  1 

;«• 

I?' 


The  ulcers  in  th/t  substance  of  the  eyelids  were  both  of  a  syphilitic  na- 
ture. In  the  first  rase,  a  cure  was  obtained  in  a  short  time  by  the  use 
of  calomel   internally,  and  of  a  lotion   containing  one  grain  of  corrosive 

J.  sublimate  in  11  oz.  of  water.  The  other  had  destroyed  half  the  lid,  and 
was  coniplicated  with  similar  ulcers  in  the  cornea  and  throat  ;  here  also 
the  disease  was  cured   by  the   internal  adniinistralion  of  corrosive  subli- 

''  mate,  and  a  wash  composed  of  IJ  gr.  of  sublimate,  to  3  oz.  of  water  and 

half  a  scruple  of  tincture  of  opium. 

^  An  entropium  of  both  lids^  in  a  female  34  years  of  age,  was  cured  bv 

touching  the  relaxed  tissues  of  the  lids  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid| 

'  in  a  line  parallel  to  its  edge. 

'^  The  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  which  presented  themselves  may 

>*         be  distinguished  thus  : — catarrhal,  5  ;  catarrho-rheumatic,  10  ;  varioloid, 

^         1  ;  morbillous,  1  ;  and  scrofulous,  6.     They  did  not  present  anything 

^         worthy  of  remark. 


*  Tli«  above  artidn  wu  pvbHshed  in  tbe  Aufu«t  No.  of  the  Anertcan  Joaroal  of  tbe  MedtMl 
A  Sciences.    It  is  republished  In  this  Journal,  by  request  of  tbe  author,  on  account  of  several  Important 

.  qrpogfapblcal  anon  wMoh  MCspeA  the  notice  of  tbe  nepocted  edMr  ofettt  Mtenponry  perloOietl. 
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A  fistula  lachrymalU  on  both  sides,  of  scrofulous  origin,  occurred  in  a 
patient  of  sixteen  years  of  age.  At  the  coniniencement  some  leeches 
were  applied  lo  the  nose,  and  ihe  patient  inhaled  some  emollient  vapors, 
and  was  well  purged.  The  red  precipitate  ointment  was  then  rubbed 
twice  a  day  on  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  a  few  grains  of  calomel 
were  given  every  day,  and  revulsives  were  applied  to  the  neck.  The 
contents  of  the  sac  were  washed  out  frequently  every  day,  and  the  disease 
was  cured  within  three  months,  without  its  being  necessary  to  have  re* 
course  to  any  mechanical  means. 

,  The  rkeumatie  ophthalmia  were  treated  by  repeated  leeching,  mercit* 
rial  frictions,  revulsives  to  the  neck,  and  calomel  given  internally.  The 
ioBaromation  was  generally  subdued  within  from  four  to  eight  weeks. 

In  ofie  case,  where  erethismua  of  both  eyes  remained,  the  disease  was 
removed  by  the  constant  application  of  mineral  magnetism.  In  another 
case  of  erythismus,  of  a  scrofulous  nature,  a  perfect  cure  was  obuiined  in 
a  short  time  by  the  use  of  calomel  and  jalap,  succeeded  by  the  employ* 
roent  of  Decoe,  AlthtBa  cum  Extract.  Hyos.  The  Extract  of  Belladonna 
was  rubbed  on  the  eyebrow,  and  the  Empl.  Tart.  Emet.  was  directed 
to  the  neck.  ^ 

One  of  the  cases  of  amblyopia  presented  itself  in  the  person  of  a  lock- 
smith, twenty-nine  years  of  age.  The  disease  was  of  a  congestive  cha- 
racter, and  produced  by  bard  drinking.  The  use  of  leeches,  saltpetre 
3ss.  to  two  drachms  daily,  and  strict  antiphlogistic  diet,  obtained  a  cure 
within  three  weeks. 

A  case  of  complete  amaurosis^  which  occurred  in  a  tanner  forty^seven 
years  of  age,  is  worthy  of  notice.  For  sixteen  years  the  patient  had 
been  perfectly  blind  ;  this  state  was  preceded  by  violent  pain  in  both 
eyes.  In  the  year  1832  he  entered  the  hospital,  and  was  so  much  im- 
proved by  acupuncture,  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  light  and  darkness. 
The  treatment  was  now  interrupted  for  two  months,  on  account  of  the 
vacation,  and  on  the  llth  of  October  the  supra-orbital  nerve  of  tlie  right 
side  was  acupunctured.  During  the  operation  the  patient  perceived  some 
sparks  in  the  eye,  and  on  the  llih,  when  it  was  repeated,  he  felt  a  slight 
shivering  along  the  vertebral  column.  On  the  ISih  the  left,  on  the  14th 
the  right  supra-orbital,  and  latterly  the  infra-orbital  nerves,  were  acupunc- 
tured. These  were  followed  by  sparks  in  the  eyes  and  shivering  along 
the  spine.  On  the  17ih  the  galvano-punctor  was  employed,  for  the  first 
time,  and  four  plates  of  Volta's  pile  were  used.  The  same  nerves  were 
touched,  and  after  four  minutes  the  patient  felt  some  febrWe  frisson  sparks 
in  the  eye,  and  a  flow  of  tears.  On  the  19ih,  after  a  similar  operatioo 
on  the  right  side,  the  patient  began  to  see.  On  the  following  morning, 
the  inner  moiety  of  the  visual  field  was  somewhat  troubled,  but  whhin  ten 
hours  this  phenomenon  diminished,  and  towards  evening  the  patient,  to 
his  great  joy,  could  distinguish  all  large  objects. 

On  the  2 1st  the  operation  was  repeated  on  the  left  side  for  two  minutes 
and  a  half ;  his  eyes  continued  watery  for  the  whole  day.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  S2d,  all  objects  were  covered  with  a  thick  veil,  but  this  soon 
went  ofl^,  and  the  patient  could  see  so  clearly  with  both  eyes  as  to  distin- 
guish a  small  silver  coin.  The  galvano-punctor  was  re-applied  from  time 
to  time  during  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  Jaouarr.     Oo 
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the  llch  of  February  it  was  carried  to  twenty-six  plates  of  the  pile  ;  at 
this  time  the  patient  was  fully  able  to  distinguish  small  objects,  and  eveu 
their  color,  &c. 

Caiaract  was  observed  in  forty -two  individuals,  twenty-six  men  and 
sixteen  females  ;  of  these  1  was  under  ten  years,  2  were  under  twenty, 
1  tinder  thirty,  3  under  forty,  4  under  6fty,  13  under  sixty,  13  under 
seventy,  and  5  under  eiglity.  Tweniy-eight  were  aflected  in  both  eyes  ; 
seven  in  the  right  and  seven  in  the  left  eye  :  the  number  of  cataracts 
therefore  in  the  forty-two  patients  was  seventy.  As  lo  the  causes  under 
which  the  disease  was  developed,  in  many  cases  it  arose  from  frequent 
attacks  of  internal  ophthalmia  ;  in  seven  cases  from  mechanical  injury  ;  ^ 
in  two  from  long  working  in  a  very  strong  light ;  in  one  from  excess  of 
drink  ;  in  seven  from  rheumatic  attacks  of  the  head  ;  in  two  from  gout ; 
in  one  it  was  congenital  ;  in  twelve  the  disease  could  only  be  attributed 
to  old  age  ;  two  of  these  latter  individuals  were  successfully  operated  oo 
at  the  hospital  some  years  before.  In  twenty-eight  cases  the  operation 
was  not  performed,  on  account  of  various  complications,  &c.  Forty-two 
cataracts  were  operated  upon ;  nine  by  incision  of  the  cornea  inferiorly  ; 
t\vo  with  the  superior  incision,  and  fifteen  with  the  lateral  incision  ;  eleven 
were  lacerated  through  the  cornea,  two  through  the  sclerotica,  and,  finally, 
three  were  depressed  through  the  sclerotica.  The  accidents  which  oc* 
ciirred  after  these  operations  were,  keratisiis,  one  case  (after  extraction) ; 
iritis  two  (after  extraction)  ;  ophthalmitis  five  (four  after  extraction,  one 
after  depression)  ;  prolapsus  iritis  one  (after  extraction). 

The  ^Utcess  of  the  forty-two  operations  was  as  follows  : — 

CDaes.  Perfeet  Care. 

Extraction — inferior  flap    -      9    -    -    -    7    1  imperfeot  cure ;  1  lost  the  eye. 

Ditto  superior  flap     --      2---lin  other,  pupil  closed  by  lymph. 

Ditto  lateral  flap /-    --15-    --14    suppuration  of  one  eye. 
Laceration  through  cornea      11    -    -    -    8    in  three  absorption  was  imperfect. 

Ditto  through  sclerotica  -      2    - .  -    -    2 
Depression     .....      3.    ..3    one  lost  by  suppuration. 

The  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  dispensary  was  914  ;  515  mea 
and  399  women.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  analyze  this  series,  as  we 
have  done  the  former,  but  we  shall  notice  one  or  two  points  :  1st.  With 
respect  to  age,  263  were  under  ten  years  of  age  ;  150  were  under  twen- 
ty ;  170  were  under  thirty  ;  114  under  forty  ;  83  under  fifty  ;  70  under 
sixty  ;  34  under  seventy  ;  23  under  eighty  ;  and  two  were  under  ninety. 

London  Lancet. 


KEMEDIAL    POWERS    OF    THE    CEANOTHUS    AMERICANUS. 

[Communicated  for  the  Beaton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Mr.  Editor, — I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  reference  made 
(medicinally)  to  the  Ceanothus  Americanus  of  Linnaeus.  Its  sensible 
properties  led  me  to  use  it  in  a  case  of  aphihae,  and  subsequently  in  other 
derangements  of  mucous  surfaces,  where  I  found  it  of  some  importance. 
Prof,  Bigelow  describes  the  ceanothus  as  follows.  "  Leaves  heart  ovale, 
acuminate,  triply  nerved.     Panicles  axillary  elongated.     A  small  white 
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flowering  shrub,  not  unfrequent  in  dry  sandy  soijs.  Leaves  two  or  three 
inches  long  and  one  broad,  finely  serrate,  and  tapering  into  a  long  point. 
From  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  come  out  leafless  branrhes  bearing 
crowded  bunches  of  minute  white  flowers.  These  are  followed  by  dry 
three  seeded,  and  somewhat  triangular  berries.  The  leaves  were  used 
among  otlier  substitutes  for  tea  during  the  American  revolution."  I  mig;ht 
add  that  the  dried  leaves  and  seeds  have  an  odor,  when  bottled,  not  unlike 
imported  tea.  It  has  a  slight  bitter,  and  sonicwhat  astringent  taste.  I 
first  used  it  in  case  of  an  old  lady  of  70,  who  had  a  severe  thrush  follow- 
ing typhus.  The  usual  gargles  were  tried  without  much  effect.  Every 
26  or  3d  day  a  new  coat  of  darker  hue  would  cover  the  whole  interior  of 
the  fauces.  The  mucous  iDembrane  after  its  discharge  presented  a  dark 
florid  appearance,  with  extreme  sensibility.  I  had  tried  borax,  alum, 
nitras  argenti,  vegetable  astringents  and  tonics,  as  gold  thread,  crane's  bill, 
hardback,  oak  bark,  sumach,  &c.  without  much  benefit.  The  ceanothus 
growing  near,  I  directed  a  strong  tea  to  be  made  of  it,  which  acted  like  a 
charm  ;  the  thrush  soon  passed  ofF,  and  without  relapse.  Since  then  I 
have  used  it  largely  in  aphihs  of  children,  and  find  it  highly  useful  in 
cases  following  dysenteria  maligna,  as  well  as  those  of  less  debility  and 
disease,  even  after  other  gargles  have  been  ineflectualiy  tried.  During 
last  March  and  April,  scarlatina,  attended  in  most  cases  with  ulceration 
of  the  fatices,  was  very  prevalent  with  us  ;  I  depended  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  ceanothus,  with  borax  for  a  gargle,  and  in  all  but  a  single  case 
of  very  malignant  character  this  gargle  was  effectual.  The  form  I  used, 
and  which  I  found  best  adapted  for  the  cases  as  presented,  was^prepared 
by  making  a  strong  tea  of  the  ceam)ihus  and  flowers  of  Anlhemis  coiula, 
and  to  a  gill  add  a  piece  of  borax  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  I  think  the 
borax  and  Mayweed  rendered  it  in  many  cases  more  effectual.  I  have 
also  used  it  with  benefit  in  form  of  a  lea  in  dysenteria  of  children,  and 
found  it  fully  equal  in  many  cases  to  the  Speica  tormeatosa.  The  tea  I 
used  was  prepared  from  the  leaves  and  seeds. 
BhomfieAdy  Conn.  Sept.A2ih,  1835.  D.H.  Hubbard. 
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PRESERVATION   OF   BODIES. 

To  teachere  of  anatomy,  it  is  matter  of  no  ordinary  concern  to  understand 
the  most  economical  method  of  preserving  anatomical  subjects.  That 
there  is  a  prodigious  loss  in  the  usual  routine  of  daily  demonstrations,  ia 
familiar  to  every  one  who  has  attended  public  lectures.  While  a  dissec* 
tion  is  going  on  upon  one  part,  another  part  equally  valuable  is  totally 
destroyed  by  decomposition.  When  to  this  is  added  the  uncertainty  of 
a  necessary  supply,  and  the  danger  oAen  apprehended  of  not  being  able 
to  make  an  exhibition  of  everything  which  the  student  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, a  discovery  like  that  which  is  about  to  be  detailed,  must  be  of  in- 
calculable value. 
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A  committee  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  has  been  experi- 
menting of  late,  with  what  is  commonly  called,  in  Europe,  GannaPs  fluid 
— a  preparation  proposed  by  M.  Gannal  for  the  preservation  of  bodies 
for  the  dissecting  room — and  the  result  of  their  inquiry  is  favorable.  The 
mixture  is  formed  in  the  following  manner.  Take  2  lbs.  of  common  salt, 
2  lbs.  alum,  8  oz.  nitre,  and  40  lbs.  of  water.  The  subject  to  be  anato- 
mized is  immersed  in  this.  In  March  last,  two  bodies  were  placed  in 
this  solution,  and  leA,  savs  the  report  of  the  commission,  exposed  to  the 
putrid  exhalations  in  one  of  the  dissecting  rooms  of  the  school.  At  the 
expiration  of  a  month,  they  were  changed  externally,  in  appearance,  only, 
k  is  inferred  from  the  narration,  but  the  internal  tissues  were  sufBcieutlj 
conserved  to  be  applicable  to  anatomical  purposes.  By  another  ex- 
periment, a  body,  after  having  been  in  the  liquor  for  some  tinje,  remained 
fifteen  days  without  exhibiting  any  signs  of  putrefaction.  This  is  a  point 
not  to  be  overlooked,  inasmuch  as  it  offers  a  remedy  by  counteracting  a 
rapid  tendency  to  decay  under  the  circumstances  alluded  to  in  anatomical 
theatres. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few  years  ago,  the  scarcity  of  bodies  was 
sach  at  the  University  of  Dublin,  that  serious  fears  were  entertained  that 
the  lectures  would  be  suspended ^  if  some  immediate  provision  were  not 
especially  made  for  sustaming  the  professor  of  anatomy.  Dr.  Macartney, 
iketiy  as  at  present,  in  the  chair,  devised  a  composition  which  was  so  ef- 
fectual in  preserving  portions  not  immedialcily  in  use,  that  the  course  of 
instruction  was  finally  conducted  satisfactorily  to  the  close  of  the  term. 
On  a  careful  comparison  of  the  ingredients  of  the  Dublin  brine,  with  the 
French  liquid,  they  prove  to  be  essentially  the  same.  Both  the  superfi* 
cial  and  deep-seated  nerves  of  the  arm  served  Dr.  Macartney  for  public 
demonstration  for  several  months,  having  previously  been  subjected  to 
the  antiseptic  influences  of  this  composition. 

In  this  country,  some  gentlemen  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  same 
results  by  a  still  simpler,  if  not  more  economical  scheme.  To  nine  gal-  . 
Ions  of  common  New  England  rum,  or  whiskey,  add  an  equal  quantity  of 
water — the  whole  being  sufBcient  for  covering  an  adult  subject  in  a  suit- 
ably constructed  vessel.  We  have  kept  one  or  two,  in  this  way,  an  entire 
year,  and  found  them  in  most  perfect  condition  for  decnonstration  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time.  The  muscles  were  red  and  compact,  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  have  no  recollection  that  any  difficulty  occurred  in  raising  or 
dissecting  the  minutest  fibres.  With  regard  to  the  nerves,  they  were 
particularly  fine  and  strong..  Each  night,  however,  we  were  careful  to 
replace  the  whole  in  the  vat,  so  that  it  is  uncertain  how  long  they  might 
have  been  kept  before  becoming  unfit  for  examination. 

We  have  also  made  trial  of  pyroiigneous  acid,  but  such  destruction  was 
made  of  instruments  by  it,  that,  although  promising  well  in  theory,  it  wa» 
ultimately  abandoned. 

From  the  experience  we  have  had  in  teaching  anatomy,  and  in  the 
consequent  perplexity  arising  from  a  scarcity  and  sometimes  unexpected 
decay  of  subjects,  we  have  felt  that  the  foregoing  remarks  miglit  be  bene- 
ficial— particularly  now,  as  the  season  has  arrived  when  the  study  of 
anatomy  can  he  most  advantageously  pursued.  If,  however,  any  of  our 
professional  brethren  are  in  possession  of  better  or  less  expensive  substi- 
tutes for  those  adverted  to,  they  will  be  doing  great  service  to  science  by 
eommunicaiing  the  facts  to  the  medical  public. 
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Strychnine  in  Cholera, — Dr.  C.  E.  Jenkins,  of  London,  relates  his  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  the  malignant  cholera,  which  is  as  follows  : — In  any 
stage  of  the  disease  between  the  first  copious  dejection  and  the  collapse, 
he  gives  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  of  pure  strychnine,  made  into  pills  with 
crumbs  of  bread  (or,  where  deglutition  is  difficult,  white  sugar,  and  in 
this  case  rubbed  into  the  tongue).  This  is  repeated  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  for  the  first  hour,  and  every  half  hour  for  the  second  and  third  hour, 
diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  dose  until  the  violent  symptoms  are  sub- 
dued. The  patient's  inordinate  thirst  is  gratified  with  an  unlimited  allow- 
ance of  cold  water,  which  is  oflen  ir>dulged  in  to  the  extent  of  some  gal- 
lons. The  first  three,  or  varying  between  three  and  six  pills,  are  ejected. 
As  soon  as  the  warmth  returns,  and  the  vomiting  is  stayed,  a  basin  of 
strong  beef^tea,  or  half  a  pint  of^  gopd  porter  (according  to  the  habits  of 
the  patient),  is  allowed,  the  strychnine  relinquished,  and  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  administered  in  doses  of  two  grains  every  three  or  four  hours. 


Apothecaries  in  Germany. — In  some  of  the  German  States,  particularly 
Hesse-Cassel,  the  government  will  not  permit  an  apothecary  who  has 
been  two  whole  years  engaged  in  any  other  employment,  to  resume  his 
business  without  being  subjected  to  a  second  examination  and  obtaining 
a  new  license  for  the  practice  of  pharmacy.  During  the  progress  of  the 
re-examination,  some  chemical  preparation  is  required  to  be  made,  to 
show  that  the  individual  remembers  his  manipulations.  The  capital  of 
Prussia,  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls,  has  ooly  twen- 
ty-eight apothecaries.  Nearly  the  same  vigilant  eye  is  kept  upon  this 
important  class  of  men,  that  characterizes  the  system  in  Germany.  Once 
every  year,  the  retail  drug  stores  are  visited,  at  an  unexpected  moment, 
by  a  committee  of  magistrates  and  physicians,  appointed  by  government, 
to  examine  and  decide  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  medicines  on  sale. 
The  laboratory  is  also  minutely  inspected.  Every  error  or  defect,  of 
importance,  subjects  the  owner  to  serious  embarrassments.  One  very 
important  regulation  is  this — viz.  that  they  shall  not  meddle  with  medical 
practice. 

Physicians  in  Prussia. — There  are  said  to  be  wealthy  provinces  in  that 
country,  where  the  ratio  of  physicians  to  the  population,  is  only  one  to 
seven  thousand  :  and  in  Bohemia,  only  one  to  sixty  thousand  inhabitants. 
Those  German  students  of  medicine  who  are  competent  to  sustain  the 
rigorous  State  examinations  established  by  law,  which  are  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  academical  qualifications,  engross  a  prodigious  field  of  practice. 


Missionary  Physicians. — The  mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  re- 
quested the  prudential  committee  to  send  out  two  physicians.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society,  we  believe  several  talented  professional  gen- 
tlemen have  already  been  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  heathen  world. 
This  certainly  bespeaks  a  spirit  of  christian  benevolence  and  kind-hearted 
philanthropy,  deserving  the  highest  possible  commendation.' 


Cancerous  Contraction. — The  body  of  a  young  woman  is  said  to  have 
been  lately  opened  at  a  hospital  in  Paris,  in  the  intestines  of  which  no 
less  than  6 17  cherry-stones  were  found,  confined  by  a  cancerous  con- 
traction. 
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T%e  Royal  College  of  Phyncians^  London. — The  Fellows  of  this  cele- 
brated institution  have  given  great  ofience  to  some  of  its  licentiates  by 
the  recent  enactment  of  certain  by-laws.  A  petition  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  17th  of  August,  signed  by  a  committee 
which  includes  the  names  of  such  men  as  Marshall  Hall,  James 
Copland,  N.  Arnott,  Southwood  Smith,  &c.,  in  which  they  complain^ 
that,  notwithstanding  the  original  Charter  of  the  College  ordains  that  the 
Censors  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  President  and  College,  or  commonalty, 
the  by-laws  in  question  depute  to  the  Council  the  power  of  nominating 
the  Censors,  and  the  Fellows  are  constrained  to  ballot  for  those  so  nomi- 
nated. The  nomination  of  licentiates  for  the  fellowship  is  also  entrusted 
to  the  Council.  They  consider  that  the  Charter  is  likewise  infringed 
upon  by  the  proposed  mode  of  choosing  the  Council  thus  illegally  ea- 
trusted  with  power,  which  is,  they  say,  '^  framed  on  a  close  and  narrow 
system  of  monopoly  and  exclusion." 

Smallpox. — Three  cases  of  this  disease  have  recently  appeared  at 
Charlestown,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  which 
were  promptly  removed  to  the  Quarantine  Hospital,  which,  we  are  sorry 
to  remark,  has  scarcely  been  free  from  the  smallpox  a  week,  at  any  one 
time,  for  a  year.  Most  of  the  patients  arrive  in  vessels  from  vartoos 
ports  in  Europe. 

We  were  informed  on  Saturday,  that  thirteen  cases  also  existed  at 
CoDcord,  ^.  H.,  and  our  informant  mentioned  two  deaths.  Both  at 
Charlestown  and  Concord,  the  disease  was  introduced  by  the  same  indi- 
vidual, who  journeyed  from  New  York  with  a  mild  varioloid. — A  case 
has  likewise  occurred  at  Attleborough,  in  this  State. 


Mexican  Remedy  for  Cholera. — M.  Chantac  gives  the  world  reason  to 
beli'eve  that  he  has  deceived  himself  in  supposing  that  he  has  discovered 
a  specific  for  the  cholera,  in  the  guaco  plant.  He  prescribed  a  decoction 
given  in  small  cups,  until  a  gentle  perspiration  was  shown  upon  the  skin. 
A  statement  by  this  gentleman,  in  which  wonderful  successes  are  parti- 
cularized, has  already  been  circulated. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera^  by  Floyd  T.  Ferris,  M.D.  of  New 
York,  is  announced  as  in  press  by  the  Harpers. 


Winter  Retreat  for  those  inclined  to  Pulmonary  Consumption. — Dr.  Cart- 
wright,  of  Natchez,  has  expressed  to  us  the  opinion,  that  the  maritime 
portions  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  lying  below  the  31st  degree,  and  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  constitute  one  of  the  best  retreats  in  the 
United  States  for  persons  who  are  threatened  with  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. They,  however,  in  whom  the  disease  is  established,  should  not 
leave  home  for  that  or  any  other  place  in  the  South,  as  it  has  appeared 
to  him  that  a  southern  climate  has  rather  accelerated  than  retarded  the 
fate  of  such  patients,  which  is  very  much  the  result  of  our  own  observa- 
tion. The  soil  and  climate  of  the  tract  of  country,  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, are  described  by  Dr.  C.  as  sterile,  temperate,  and  comparatively 
free  from  humidity. —  JVest.  Jow^.  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences. 

DiJED— At  Walden,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Seth  Capron,  74,  a  native  of  Rhode 
Island. 
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I  Si  Medical  Advertisement. 

Whole  number  of  deaths  in  BoiCon  ft)r  the  week  ending  Sept.  96, 51.    lfeles4*S5^Fei»le«,li 

OfmeaBleii,  6— liver  complaint,  3— Infantile,  9->-decline,  ;^er>  sipelas,  l^iniempemnccS-^rn- 
tery,  3— lliroal  distemper,  1— bouping  cough,  1— |iaraly»is,  1— old  age,  3— cholera  iuraoUin,  %-^ 
ease  of  the  heart,  1 — dropsy  of  the  brain,  I— bowel  complaint,  3— drowned,  1— bilioiw  fever,  1- 
teething,  I— eoMtfiiiiipdnii.  6— diarrhoea,  1— lung  fever,  3— typhous  fever,  S^indainmati^A  of  tte 
brain,  1— dropsy,  1— brain  fever,  1— scarlet  fever,  1. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WASHINGTON   MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  BALTIMORR. 

Thb  AnnuaJ  course  of  Lectures  in  this  inhiitucion  will  comineoce  on  the  last  Monday  ofOctoher. 

James  H.  Millbr,  M.D.  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Patholog}'. 
Bamubl  K.  Junniros,  MD.  Prof.  Materia  Medica, Therapeutics,  Hyciene,  and  Medical  Jurispradraec 
William  VV.  Uakoy,  MU.  Ptofes^or  Obfletrics  and  llic  hiiKsasKsof  Women  and  Cbildrea. 
JuHN  C.  S.  MuuEua,  MD.  Professor  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
John  P.  Mettaukb,  MD.  Professor  tSur^ery  and  ir^urgical  Anatomy. 
Edward  FoanMAi*,  Ad  D.  l«ectuier  on  'Chemistry,  jcc. 

Washington  R.  llANDr,  M.D.  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.    This  department  will  be  open  frwa  fe 
1«(  of  October.  Sept  16— 3t 

5fEDICAL  INSTRUCTION. 
Tmc  subscribers  have  associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Medical  instraction  on  the  foHcv^ 
terms  :— 

Convenient  Rooms  well  furnished,  with  access  to  a  good  Medical  Library,  and  the  necessarjr^ 
IttieiS  for  demonstrative  Anatomy  and  Surgical  operations. 

The  privilege  uf  attending  at  the  alm^ihuu^ie  and  a  private  hospital,  now  in  tuceewfitl  opefati*! 
togeth';r  with  tlis  i  npirtiiii  cn-ieji,  both  In  pliysic  and  surgery,  which  occur  in  a  pretty  extensive  po- 
vate  practice.    Terms— $50  a  year.  JOi^EPH  H.  FLIM, 

ELISHA  MATHEU, 
NoBTHAMFTow,  Mass.  AUSTIN  FLINT. 

Q^  hMtruction  in  modern  Dentistry  will  be  given  for  a  small  additional  componsatloB. 
May  13.  eopeai 

MEDICAL    INSTRUCTION. 
Thb  snbseribers  are  associated  for  the  purfiosa  of  giving  a  complete  course  of  Mxdicai.  lasrBcerM'i 
and  vvill  receive  pupiU  on  the  following  terms ;  __^ 

The  puplH  will  be  admitted  to  the  pmcilcc  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  wlflit*** 
Cilnical  Liectures  on  the  canes  which  they  witness  there. 

IrislruclioH,  by  exaniiiiaiion  or  lectures,  will  be  given  in  the  intervals  of  the  Public  I,ectore»o(» 
University. 

On  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and  on  Chemistry  By  Dm.  Cbi»>»«- 

On  Physiology,  Patholosry,  Therapeutics, and  Materia  Medica  _       .       -         By  Db.  \V»u. 

On  the  Principles  and  Pntciice  of  Surgery       ..•>....    By  Da.  Oti«. 
On  Anatomy,  Human  and  Comparative       --------        liy  Ub.  L£*«»- 

For  ttie  greater  accommodation  of  the  Class,  a  room  is  provided  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  i"*»8* 
ers,  having  in  it  a  larce  library,  and  furnished  with  lights  and  fuel,  without  charge  to  the  stade^ 

The  Fees  will  be,  for  one  year,  $100.    8ijt  months,  $50.    Three  months,  $325. 

The  Fees  are  to  be  piid  in  advance.  No  credit  will  be  given,  except  on  sufficient  sectirit}' of 0* 
iserson  in  Boflton,  nor  fur  a  longer  period  than  six  months.  _     _, 

Applications  are  to  be  made  to  Dr.  vValtee  CHA^.^dira,  Tremont  Street,  opposite  the  Tr««* 
House,  Boston.  tim.  WALTER  CH.\NM>^ 

«  ,  JOHN   WARE, 

BotUfn,  jSpnl  1,  1835.  GEORGE  W.  OTIS,  J». 

WLNSLOW  LEWIS.i" 

MKDICAL    AND   SURGICAL    EDUCATION. 
The  subscriber  continues  to  receive  medical  pupils  at  the  United  iSuies  Marine  Hospiltl,  CbeUea. 
and  to  offer  them  the  follmving  advantages.  , 

The  institution  at  present  contains  seventy  beds:  all  of  which  are  occupied  during  tfaeantsasv 
winter  by  the  9Ut>ject«,  both  of  medical  and  surgical  treatment.  The  number  of  patient?  is  ^1'*'^ 
and  summer  is  rather  lew.  The  average  number  daily,  throughout  the  last  year,  was  between^ 
fiv6  and  sixty.  The  numlier  is  annually  increaiiing.  A  greater  variety  of  disease  is  thaspiviMM*< 
than  is  to  be  found  in  those  hospitals  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  poor  of  any  city. 

The  students  have  unrestrained  access  to  these  cases  during  ail  hours:  as  also  tolheezi«B^^ 
apothecary  shop  connected  with  the  eslablitihment. 

A  valuable  medical  library  is  ofTereU  for  their  use. 

Facililiea  for  the  cultivation  of  dRinonstrnlive  anatomy,  are  afforded  through  the  winter. 

The  students  are  provided  with  a  suitable  apartment  m  the  hospital,  wliicli  ia  fUniiished  WB  W 
and  lights,  without  charge. 

Pees,  $50  a  year. 

Board  may  be  procured  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hospital,  at  from  $3,50  to  $3,00  Mr  wmlc. 
Botton,  April  31,  1835.  (April  39.— if.)  C.  H.  STBDHAX. 


THE  BOSTO.V  MEDICAL  AND  SUROfCAL  JOURNAL  is  published  cvi*ry  WedBesJlsr.i'f^ 
CL\PP,  JR.  at  184  rVashinston  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  all  eoininuiiiw»i««"*' 
bead'lre8sed,/ii*«£.paur.  J.  V.  C,  siMlTH,  M.D.  Editor,  itisnlso  p«bii*hedin  Monthly  l'a»to,»»«; 
1st  ot  evury  m  inih,  each  Part  containing  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  preceding  month,  siiirb« "J 
cover.--Price  $3,00  a  year  in  advance,  $3,50  afler  threo  months,  and  t4«M  If  ttol  V^  wHtti* 
year — Every  seventh  eopy,^«(w.~Po8tage  tlie  same  as  for  a  newspaper. 
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OPIUM    EATING. 

The  following  pariiculars  respecting  the  baneful  effects  of  indulging  id 
the  intoxication  of  opium  are  gathered  from  the  history  of  a  patient,  now 
in  the  JSTorth  London  Hospital^  under  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  for  phthisis 
pulmonalis. 

Elizabeth  Marden,  aged  35,  was  admitted  May  26th.  About  seven- 
teen years  ago  she  began  to  suffer  from  a  pnin  in  the  right  iliac  region, 
for  which  a  medical  gentleman  ordered  her  to  take  ten  drops  of  lauda- 
num, night  and  morning.  This  was  gradually  increased,  the  pain  con- 
tinuing, until  at  last  she  look  three  teaspoonfuls  every  four  hours,  night 
and  day. 

At  6rst  ten  drops  relieved  the  pain,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to 
increase  the  dose  to  produce  the  same  effect.  So  that  the  three  tea- 
spoonfuls  at  last  did  not  produce  so  much  relief  as  did  the  ten  drops  at 
first.  The  effect  of  the  small  doses  was  simply  to  produce  a  relief  from 
the  pain,  without  exerting  any  other  particular  influence  on  the  body  or 
mind.  As  the  dose  was  increased,  however,  she  found  it  produce  a 
very  comfortable  condition  of  the  mind.  She  felt  very  lively  and  cheer- 
ful, and  was  capable  of  doing  any  quantity  of  work  ;  it  also  produced  a 
sense  of  warmth  over  the  whole  body.  She  had  severe  family  afflictions, 
but  was  not  at  all  distressed  by  them  whilst  under  the  influence  of  opium, 
though  she  felt  them  severely  at  other  times.  If  she  passed  over  the 
usual  time  for  taking  a  dose,  she  felt  the  most  distressing  sensations  about 
the  joints,  not  of  pain,  but  such  as  she  is  unable"  to  describe.  She  suf- 
fered involuntary  motions  of  the  arms,  fingers,  and  toes  ;  numbness  in 
the  limbs  and  body  generally  ;  profuse  perspiration,  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  loss  of  appetite  ;  a  saline  taste  in  the  saliva,  and  a  bad  taste  in  the 
mouth  ;  tremor  in  the  limbs  ;  great  sense  of  debility  and  lassitude  ;  the 
memory  and  mental  powers  generally  became. greatly  impaired,  attended 
by  a  miserable  depression  of  the  spirits.  These  symptoms  were  all  re- 
lieved by  a  repetition  of  the  dose.  The  opium  also  produced  constipa- 
tion, not  more  than  one  motion  occurring  in  a  week,  and  she  does  not 
recollect  whether  that  was  produced  by  medicine  or  not.  If  the  dose 
i^as  deferred,  she  had  always  severe  headache.  Her  sense  of  smell  was 
so  much  impaired  that  she  could  perceive  no  pungency  in  snuff;  her 
taste  was  so  nriuch  lost  that  she  could  not  distinguish  pepper  or  mustard  ; 
and  her  hearing  was  become  so  deficient  that  she  could  hardly  detect  the 
voice  of  any  one  who  spoke  ;  yet  her  own  voice  sounded  most  disagree- 
ably loud  to  her.  Her  touch  was  so  much  aflected  that  she  could  not 
execute  any  needle-work.  The  acuteness  of  all  her  senses  was  restored 
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134  Opium  Eating. 

by  the  usual  dose,  the  want  of  which  was  indicated  by  flushing  and  heat 
of  the  face.  During  the  period  of  taking  the  opium  she  had  very  little 
sleep,  and  in  the  intervals  she  could  not  attempt  to  sleep  from  want  of 
the  desire,  so  that  she  generally  worked  all  night.  What  sleep  she  had 
was  generally  in  the  day-time,  and  ihat  little  was  much  confused  and 
easily  ended.  About  6ve  or  six  years  ago,  her  resources  being  exhaust- 
ed, she  obtained  admission  into  Guy'^s  Hospital.  Her  laudanum  here 
was  left  off  for  the  6rst  three  days,  and  all  the  above  symptoms  continued  ; 
also  now,  for  the  first  time,  she  appeared  to  see  the  most  frightful  ani- 
mals and  other  objects  in  the  ward.  The  symptoms  were  again  relieved 
by  her  usual  doses.  Her  doses  were  left  off,  however,  and  medicines 
were  given  her  thrice  a  day,  containing  camphor  and  a  diminished  quan- 
tity of  laudanum,  but  how  much  she  cannot  say,  with  about  a  bottle  and 
a-half  of  Port  wine  daily.  She  took  these  for  three  entire  months  before 
the  symptoms  began  to  abate,  with  other  cordial  u)edicines  and  wine  to 
the  end  of  the  fourth  mo'nili,  when  she  left  the  hospital.  The  laudanum 
was  being  decreased  during  the  whole  time,  and  when  she  left  the  hospi- 
tal she  took  a  teaspoouful  in  the  course  of  the  day.  On  returning  home, 
and  being  dependent  on  her  friends,  she  was  obliged  to  discontinue  the 
laudanum  and  wine,  and  was  even  unable  to  get  beer.  She  was  now 
more  miserable  than  before,  all  the  symptoms  returning  with  increased 
severity,  and  for  the  first  six  months  she  was  ahnost  entirely  helpless. 
She  was  then  first  affected  with  pain  in  her  chest,  and  a  cough,  which 
has  continued  ever  since.  She  was  twelve  months  at  home  before  the 
above  distressing  symptoms  disappeared.  Th^  only  consequences  of  her 
opium  eating  at  present  are,  a  very  much  impaired  taste,  numbness  of  the 
limbs,  coldness  of  the  feet,  inability  to  walk  far  without  aching  pains  in 
the  limbs,  and  a  general  sense  of  lassitude. 

In  making  some  remarks  on  opium  eating,  Dr.  Ellioison  observed  that 
he  had  never  before  seen  a  case  in  which  opium  had  been  discontinued. 
It  was  unquestionably  the  most  fascinating  of  all  intoxicating  agents,  the 
ecstacies  produced  on  the  mind  by  it  being  more  entrancing  than  those 
produced  by  wine.  Wine  seemed  to  invigorate  the  animal  frame,  opium 
the  intellectual  powers.  Its  effects  on  the  system  were  generally  of  the 
most  baneful  kind.  He  had  seen  cases  in  which  there  was  no  constipa- 
tion, though  generally  that  was  a  consequence  of  opium  eating.  The 
opium  eaier  was  generally  known  by  his  care-worn  countenance,  and  his 
emaciated  and  dirty  appearance.  Dr.  E.  had  been  informed  by  an  offi- 
cer in  the  East  India  Service,  that  when  opium  eaters  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  kept  for  some  lime  without  the  drug,  they  became  ruddy  and 
plump,  instead  of  remaining  pale  and  fleshless.  Their  sufferings  at  first 
were  generally  very  intense,  but  these  wore  off  by  degrees.  In  the  case 
of  Mr.  De  Quincy,  the  *'  English  opium  eater,"  who  reduced  his  dose 
in  one  day  from  8000  drops  of  laudanum  to  1000  drops,  he  experienced 
no  inconvenience  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  melancholy  which  liad  for  some 
time  oppressed  him,  subsided.  To  these  remarks  the  reporter  of  the 
present  case  adds  the  following  : — 

The  action  of  opium  is  different  in  different  persons  ;  in  some  produc- 
ing a  subdued  melancholy,  in  others  creating  a  temporary  insanity.  The 
einotioD  of  the  mind  which  predoaiinates  at  the  time,  is  generally  increased 
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Chorea  successfully  treated  by  the  Jirsenical  Solution.         135 

^  by  opium  ;  but  the  most  common  effect  of  the  drug  is  to  produce  a  feel- 

^  ing  of  liveliness  and  happiness.     The  writer  is  acquainted  with  the  editor 

-  of  one  of  the   most   influential  morning  newspapers,  who  is  subject  to 

-  hypochondriacism,  and  lakes  a  grain  of  opium  about  once  a  fortnight,  the 
effect  generally  remaining  for  that  period  of  time,  and  producing  in  him 
a  most  pleasant  and  comfortable  feeling.     The  late  Duchess  of  Gordon 

u         is  said  to  have  owed  much  of  her  wit  and   vivacity  in  company  to  the 
swallowing  of  laudanum,  to  which  she  was  much  addicted,  and  the  con- 
versational powers  of  Coleridge  were  influenced  by  the  same  cause.  The 
I  dreams  of  the  opium  eater  are  at  first  highly  gorgeous,  but  when  the  sto* 

1^  mach  becomes  disordered  by  the  long-continued  use  of  the  drug,  nothing 

*•         can  exceed  the  horror  and  gloominess  of  his  visions.     Persons  of  a  poet- 
j  ical  temperament  are  often  addicted  to  opium,  the  inhabitants  of  the 

^         poetical  climates  of  Turkey  and  Persia  especially.     Mr.  Madden  in  his 
t^         Travels  says,  that  he  knew  a  Turk  who  could   not  rise  from  his  couch 
*         until  he  had  stimulated   his  frame  with  a  drachm  of  opium,  and  then  be 
was  most  animated  and  cheerful,     ^e  used  to  take  three  drachms  of  solid 
ij/         opium  in  the  day.     The  writer  (the  reporter)  knew  a  young  woman  who 
;.         took  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  laudanum  daily,  and  a  retired  naval  officer 
;.         who  a  short  time  since  took  two  drachms  of  opium  in  a  day.     By  great 
persuasion,  the  writer  induced  him  to  decrease  the  dose  gradually,  and 
he  now  requires  only  two  scruples  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  was 
before  produced  by  the  two  drachms.     At  one  time  he  had  diminished 
the  dose  to  fifteen  grains,  but  in  consequence  of  some  domestic  calamity 
he  became  melancholy,  and  flew  to  larger  doses.     His  bowels  generally 
require  very  strong  purgatives  to  move  them.     He  has  little  appetite, 
and  is  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  distressing  sickness.     He  only 
takes  his  dose  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  but  if  he  suffers  any  time 
,         beyond  that  to  elapse,  he   becomes   wretchedly  melancholy.     He  occa- 
sionally drinks  freely,  but  does  not  find  any  difference  between  the  eflTecl 
of  opium  and  alcohol. — Lancet, 


A    CASE    OF   CHOREA    SUCCESSFULLY   TREATED    WITH    FOWLER'S 
i  SOLUTION   OF   ARSENIC. 

BT  ROBERT  C.  GUMMING,  M.D.  OF  FREDERICK  CO.,  MARYLAND. 

r  The  embarrassment  experienced  by  the  practitioner  in  the  treatment  of 

i  some  of  the  diseases  usually  denominated  nervous^  is  a  matter  of  frequent 
r  complaint,  and  of  this  number  chorea  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
p  conspicuous.     Although  high  authorities  have  testified  in  strong  terms, 

to  the  almost  infallible  eflicacy  of  their  favorite  modes  of  treating  this 
disease,  yet  the  physician  will  meet  with  signal  disappointment,  who  re* 
lies  with  much  confidence  upon  any  particular  plan,  until  at  least  its  pa- 
ibology,  now  unquestionably  obscure,  shall  be  better  understood.  The 
following  case  is  related,  not  because  of  any  novel  feature  it  presents, 
but  merely  to  exemplify  the  value  of  an  article  already  favorably  known 
as  a  remedy  in  this  distressing  affection. 

Rebecca  D.,  setat.  14,  was  attacked  on  the  7th  of  April,  1834,  with 
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136  Paroxysmal  Self-limUed  DiseoHs. 

slight  convulsive  motions  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  arms  and  legs,  which 
were  accompanied  wiih  some  degree  of  lassitude  and  languor.  These 
symptoms  continued  to  increase  for  about  ten  days,  when  I  was  requested 
to  see  her.  I  found  the  following  symptoms  present.  All  the  muscles 
of  voluntary  motion  were  affected,  those  of  the  face,  neck  and  extremities 
particularly  ;  there  was  an  inability  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in 
any  one  position,  the  spasmodic  action  being  so  violent  as  to  turn  the 
patient  suddenly  and  involuntarily,  from  side  to  side.  The  pulse  was 
regular,  though  somewhat  irritable  ;  the  tongue  covered  with  a  thick  yel- 
k)wish  coat.  No  pain  was  complained  of,  except  in  the  lumbar  region, 
with  some  degree  of  tension  and  fulness  about  the  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
domen. Her  appetite  was  not  impaired,  though  deglutition  was  very 
difficult,  and  there  was  an  inability  to  convey  food  or  drink  to  her  mouth  ; 
the  vocal  organs  were  also  so  much  afiected  as  to  render  her  articulatioa 
indisiiact.  No  remission  of  the  symptoms  was  observable,  except  dur- 
ing sleep  ;  and  of  this  she  enjoyed  only  about  four  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four,  when  merely  slight  contractions  about  the  face  and  neck  occurred. 
Considering  the  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Hamilton  as  particu- 
larly appropriate  to  this  case,  I  at  once  commenced  the  use  of  purgatives, 
and  continuedahem  steadily  and  perseveringly  for  one  week,  but  with  an 
aggravation  rather  than  a  diminution  of  the  symptoms.  Supposing  from 
the  age  of  the  patient,  the  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  &c.  that  the  symp- 
toms might  be  connected  with  an  effort  of  nature  to  produce  the  men- 
strual secretion,  I  now  combined  emmenagogues  with  tiie  purgatives,  and 
continued  their  joint  administration  for  some  time  longer,  but  still  without 
lessening  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  Believing  that  I  had  given  this 
plan  a  fair  trial,  without  deriving  benefit  from  it,  I  now  resolved  to  insti- 
tute a  tonic  course,  and  forthwith  administered  some  of  the  preparations 
of  iron,  with  some  of  the  most  efficient  vegetable  tonics,  but  yet  without 
any  obvious  advantage.  My  attention  now  was  directed  to  Fowler's 
arsenical  solution,  of  which  I  ordered  eight  drops  three  times  a  day,  gra- 
dually increasing  it  to  fifteen  drops.  A  very  material  improvement  was 
apparent  as  soon  as  the  effect  of  the  remedy  on  the  system  was  mani- 
fested by  a  swelling  of  the  integuments  about  the  face,  when  it  was  sus- 
pended for  some  days,  and  then  resumed  for  a  few  days  longer.  In  ten 
or  twelve  days  from  the  commencement  of  its  exhibition,  the  symptoms 
had  abated  in  a  considerable  degree,  and  about  a  week  more  established 
a  perfect  cure.  The  patient  has  never  had  a  return  of  her  malady,  and 
is  now  in  possession  of  excellent  health. — JV*.  .4.  Archives. 


PAROXYSMAL   SELF-LIMITED  DISEASES. 

FROM   BR.    BIOELOW'S    DISCOURSE. 

We  come  next  to  a  second  order  of  self-limited  diseases,  of  which  the 
term  paroxysmal  is  sufficiently  descriptive.  This  term  applies  to  certain 
morbid  affections,  which  recur  in  fits  or  paroxysms,  leaving  the  patient 
comparatively  well  in  the  intervals,  at  the  same  time  that  the  paroxysms 
themselves  can  neither  be  foreseen,  prevented,  nor,  as  far  as  we  know. 
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materially  abridged  in  their  duration.  At  the  bead  of  this  subdivision 
sf:ind^  epUepsy,  a  disease  which  has  been  long  eminent  as  an  opprobrium 
of  medit  ine,  and  for  which,  it  is  believed,  the  healing  art  has  not  yet 
devised  a  cure,  The  first  attacks  of  epilepsy,  especially  while  there  is 
any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  malady,  are  usually  made  the  subjects 
of  active  and  various  treatment.  But  after  the  recurring  paroxysms  have 
established  the  character  of  the  disease,  if  active  medical  practice  is  per- 
severed in,  it  is  rather  to  satisfy  the  anxiety  of  friends,  than  the  judgmeat 
of  the  practitioner. 

Angina  pectoris^  appropriately  called  by  Dr.  Good,  sternalgia,  is  a 
paroxysmal  disease,  which  controls  its  own  movements.  The  anatomical 
character  of  this  disease  is  not  well  understood,  and  I  may  add,  the  same 
is  true  of  its  medical  treatment.  And  in  this  place  it  may  be  proper  to 
state,  that  various  incurable  lesions  of  the  heart,  lungs,  brain,  and  other 
viscera,  do  not  apparently  destroy  life  by  a  regular,  undeviating  march ; 
but  that  as  far  as  their  outward  phenomena  afford  evidence,  they  seem  to 
proceed  by  alternate  fits  and  pauses,  undergoing,  in  their  progress,  all 
states,  except  that  of  retrogradation.  This  is  apparently  true  in  regard 
to  tubercles,  ossification,  hypertrophy,  and  some  other  morbid  alterations. 
It  is  also  even  true  in  regard  to  old  age  itself. 

Thirty  years  ago,  we  might  have  added  gout  to  the  opprobrious  list 
under  consideration.  But  as  we  may  now  be  said  to  possess  the  means 
of  shortening  the  paroxysms,  by  the  use  of  certain  acrid  narcotics,  and 
as  an  abstemious  life  goes  far  towards  lessening  the  frequency  and  vio- 
lence of  the  recurrence,  we  may  be  justified  in  withdrawing  gout  from 
the  place  it  would  otherwise  occupy. 

The  diseased  of  mania  and  melancholy,  asthma,  when  it  depends  on 
emphysema  of  the  lungs,  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  and  the  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  ascarides  in  the  rectum,  furnish  other  examples  of  maladies, 
which  manifest  themselves  in  unforeseen  paroxysms.  Cases,  which  bear 
the  names  of  all  the  above  diseases,  are  undoubtedly  relieved,  and  some- 
times even  removed  by  medicine  ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  other  cases 
are  wholly  intractable,  both  as  to  their  recurrence,  their  duration,  and 
their  susceptibility  of  much  change  from  medical  treatment.  And  it  will 
come  to  the  recollection  of  many  practitioners,  that  they  have,  in  the 
course  of  their  lives,  believed  themselves  to  have  cured  these  diseases, 
when  in  fact  they  have  only  witnessed  the  spontaneous  subsidence  of  a 
paroxysm. 


MERCURIAL   TREATMENT   IN   WHITE   SWELLING. 

FROM   M.  LISFRANC'S   LECTURES   AT  LA   PITIR. 

A  NEW  method  of  internal  treatment  in  white  swelling  has  been  proposed 
by  Dr.  O'Beirne  of  Dublin  ;  it  consists  in  giving  internally  calomel  in 
doses  strong  enough  to  bring  on  salivation  in  a  few  days.  As  soon  as 
this  phenomenon  sets  in,  the  pain  disappears  as  it  were  by  magic,  the 
tumor  diminishes,  and  articulation  returns  rapidly  to  its  normal  state. 
These  seductive  promises  were  supported  by  seven  cases  contained  in 
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Dr.  O'Beirne's  memoir,  and  it  therefore  became  a  matter  of  high  im- 
portance to  determine  how  far  they  merited  ronfideoce.  The  number 
of  patients  affected  with  white  swelling,  who  present  iliemselves  at  La 
PitU^  is  sufficiently  great  ;  and  since  the  end  of  1834,  up  to  the  present 
day,  we  have  made  a  great  many  experiments  on  the  subjeft.  Let  me 
remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  followed  exactly  M.  O'Beirne's  for- 
mula, which  is  Calomel  gr.  xviii.  ;  Pulv.  Opii  gr.  iii.  F.  vi.  piiul» ; 
pr.  i.  omni  tri-hora.  The  six  pills  are  enough  for  one  day  ;  they  are 
repeated  next  morning,  and  so  on  until  the  salivation  is  well  established. 

Whenever  the  white  swelling  existed  in  an  acute  stage,  the  pain  dis- 
appeared with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  the  tumor  underwent  at  the  same 
time  a  remarkable  diminution  ;  so  far  the  assertions  of  the  Dublin  surgeon 
were  fully  confirmed.  But  it  was  by  no  means  the  same  when  the  tu- 
mor so  treated  had  been  reduced  to  the  chronic  stage,  or  when  the  pa- 
tient, from  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  presented  only  the  chronic 
symptoms. 

We  have  muhiplied  these  experiments  at  the  hospital,  and  have  even 
prescribed  the  mercurial  pills  in  town  ;  the  results  were  exactly  similar 
to  what  has  been  mentioned.  Generally  the  first  pills  determine  a  slight 
diarrhoea  ;  in  rare  cases  vomiting  ;  but  other  accidents  soon  cease,  and 
especially  so  when  once  salivation  has  set  in.  In  some  patients  it  begins 
the  first  or  third  day  ;  but  most  commonly  it  requires  five  or  six  days, 
and,  consequently,  twenty  or  thirty  pills,  fn  one  single  case  we  have 
given  up  to  sixty  pills  without  producing  salivation  ;  the  patient  had  just 
come  out  of  another  hospital,  where  he  had  been  treated  with  mercury. 
In  this  case,  also,  the  vomiting,  excited  by  the  calomel,  persisted  for  a 
long  time,  and  returned  at  intervals. 

How  are  we  to  explain  the  astonishing  action  of  this  remedy  on  white 
swelling  in  the  acute  stage  ?  Some  persons  have  latterly  recommended 
mercury  as  an  antiphlogistic.  We  know  that  mercurial  frictions  on  the 
aflTected  parts  have  dissipated  erysipelatous  inflamtnations,  calmed  peri- 
tonitis, or  even  inflammation  of  the  liver.  On  the  other  band,  the  Eng- 
lish make  great  use  of  mercury  internally  in  most  inflammations  ;  but  in 
tbe  first  place  they  do  not  push  the  mercury  in  all  these  cases  to  saliva- 
tion, and  the  results  of  the  mercurial  treatment  in  syphilis  seem  to  con- 
clude against  this  pretended  antiphlogistic  property,  for  it  is  well  esta- 
blished that  mercury  only  exasperates  the  inflammatory  period  of  chancre, 
and  in  general  of  all  inflammatory  venereal  symptoms. 

The  question  of  the  properties  of  mercurial  preparations  is  far  from 
being  settled  definitively,  and  as  to  the  cases  which  occupy  us,  we  can- 
not explain  its  action  by  the  laws  of  ordinary  revulsion,  since  neither  tbe 
diarrlxea  nor  the  vomiting  which  it  someiitnes  produces  has  any  effect  on 
the  tumor,  while  that  of  salivation  is  at  once  so  quick  and  powerful.  If 
we  compare  this  new  method  with  the  ancient,  we  must  confess,  that  in 
acute  cases  it  produces  immense  advantages  ;  the  incessant  pains  and  the 
irritability  of  the  tumor,  which  required  often  four,  six,  or  even  ten 
months,  to  dissipate  them,  here  yield  in  a  few  days,  and  do  not  return. 
The  patients  are  also  spared  the  loss  of  strength  produced  by  frequent 
sanguineous  emissions ;  finally,  the  latter  frequently  fail  to  relieve  the 
patient  from  the  pain,  which  keeps  him  constantly  awake,  and  hitherto 
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the  calomel  hsi^  constantly  succeeded.  In  one  of  our  patients  the  pain 
was  intolerable,  and  resisted  every  means.  Salivation,  brought  on  in  a 
few  days,  dissipated  it  instantaneously,  with  every  other  inflammatory 
symptom.  But  ulien  the  inflsimmatory  element  has  been  removed,  the 
action  of  calomel  becomes  null,  or  at  least  much  less  than  before,  and 
hence  we  may  see  bow  important  it  is  to  distinguish,  as  we  have  done, 
between  the  two  stages  of  the  disease. — Lancet, 


TOBACCO    AS   AN    ANTIDOTE   TO   CONTAGION. 

KROM    I)R.  ALLKN's    Ka^AT. 

It  has  been  said,  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  common  opinion,  that  tobacco 
operates  as  an  antidote  to  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  This  idea 
is  gratuitous  and  fallacious.  If  in  this  respect  the  use  of  tobacco  have 
any  efiect,  it  niu^t  invite  rather  than  prevent  those  diseases.  The  natu- 
ral tendency  of  tobacco  is  to  enfeeble  and  prostrate  the  vital  powers,  and 
by  these  means,  it  must  obviously  favor  an  attack  of  any  prevailing  epi- 
demic, whether  contagious  or  not. 

Diemerbrock  has  usually  been  quoted  as  authority  for  the  anti-conta- 
gious character  of  tobacco,  because  when  he  attended  patients  having  the 
plague,  he  smoked  it  ;  but  it  should  be  observed  that  he  kept  constantly 
^^  chewing  the  seeds  of  the  lesser  Cardanum  ;  a  practice,  sufficient  to 
create  an  almost  perpetual  habit  of  spitting,  which,  I  am  disposed  to 
think,"  says  Van  Swieten,  ^'  was  of  more  service  to  him  than  any  of  the 
medicinal  powers  of  the  tobacco.  I  have  heard  of  a  very  worthy  divine," 
continues  Y.  S.  ^'  who  often  attended,  and  that  for  a  considerable  time 
together,  not  ns  a  physician  to  the  body,  but  o{  the  soul^  persons  dying  of 
the  plague,  without  ever  taking  it  himself ;  and  h^  attributed  his  immunity 
from  this  dreadful  scourge,  to  the  bean,  called  St.  Ignatius's  bean,  a  bit 
of  which  he  kept  con:?tantly  rolling  in  his  mouth." 

The  nux  vomica  and  tobacco  are  analogous  in  character,  and  both 
deadly  narcotic  poisons  ;  to  neither  of  which  is  there  any  substantial  evi- 
dence that  the  doctor  or  the  priest  owed  their  exemption  from  disease. 
They  escaped  the  pestilence,  and  so  have  thousands  of  others  in  similar 
circumstances,  without  the  use  of  any  antidote. 

It  is  a  fact,  universally  admitted,  that  other  causes  which  enervate  the 
body  facilitate  an  attack  from  prevailing  ailments.  Consequently,  if  to- 
bacco be  no  worse  than  other  innoxious  agents,  such  as  fatigue,  anxi- 
ety, &c.  its  use  under  such  circumstances  is  not  justifiable.  Cullen, 
whose  opinions  I  always  quote  with  a  kind  of  reverence,  although  he 
discards  the  idea  that  tobacco  contains  any  antidote  to  any  contagion, 
or  that  it  has  any  antidotical  powers,  admits  that  ^^  by  diminishing  the 
sensibility  of  the  nervous  system,  its  use  may  render  men  less  liable  to 
contagion,  by  rendering  the  mind  less  active  and  anxious."  The  anti- 
dotical powers  of  tobacco  are  placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  those  of 
wise,  brandy  and  opium.  The  only  tenable  ground,  then,  for  the  use  of 
tobacco  as  an  antidote  to  contagion,  is  that  it  stupifies,  and  by  that  means 
preyents  tbe  danger  from  being  discovered.     A  wise  man  foresees  the 
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danger  and  avoids  it,. or  else  prudently  prepares  for  its  approach,  relying 
on  the  goodness  and  protection  of  Divine  Providence.  A  reasonable, 
consistent  and  conscientious  man,  in  lieu  of  benumbing  his  intellectual 
faculties  by  the  use  of  tobacco,  opium,  or  alcohol,  on  occasions  of  dan- 
ger from  infectious  diseases,  will  6nd  a  more  safe  and  sure  solace  by  a 
rigid  regard  to  his  virtues,  his  passions,  and  a  faithful  discharge  of  all  his 
duties,  leaving  the  event  with  God  his  Protector.  The  most  safe  and 
sure  method  to  avoid  infectious  diseases  is  by  a  virtuous  course  of  con- 
duct, to  secure  that  habitual  calmness  and  serenity  of  mind  which  con* 
stitute  true  happiness,  and  which  are  at  the  same  time  so  essential  to 
health  and  long  life. 

^<  MquEmmitaa  sola,  atqae  unioa  felieitas.*' 

Facts,  however,  are  not  wanting  to  prove  that  the  users  of  tobacco, 
or  alcoholic  liquid,  are  even  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  epidemic  ancl 
contagious  diseases  than  those  who  make  no  use  of  these  articles. 

The  cholera,  it  is  well  known,  affected  most  seriously  intemperate 
users  of  these  ingredients.  Similar  observations  have  been  made  re- 
specting nearly  all  preceding  extensive  epidemics.  It  is  in  fact  a  matter 
of  curious  moment  that  so  much  astonishment  should  have  been  expressed 
and  written  upon  this  subject,  as  though  some  novel  and  strange  event 
bad  occurred  m  this  recent  visitation  of  the  fatal  cholera.  Intemperance 
has  ever  made  victims  for  pestilential  and  epidemic  diseases.  The  great 
plague  of  London  in  1G65,  we  are  informed  by  the  illustrious  Sydenham, 
was  most  severe  on  those  "  who  were  poorly  fed  and  were  intemperate.^^ 
The  dram-drinkers  and  tobacco-chewers  experienced  most  heavily  the 
effects  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Philadelphia  in  1793.  "  Tobacconists, 
and  persons  who  used  tobacco,"  said  Dr.  Rush,  ^'  did  not  escape  the 
disease,  although  snufT-takers  were  more  devoted  to  their  boxes  thdn 
usual."  Intemperance  in  eating  or  drinking  seldom  failed  of  exciting  the 
fever.  The  experiencea  Dr.  Lind  long  since  observed  that  ''  intempe- 
rance in  eating  disposes  to  tropical  fevers."  Intemperance  in  the  use 
of  tobacco,  from  its  known  noxious  effects  upon  the  human  system,  must 
have  a  worse  tendency. 


EMPLOYMENT   OF    GELATINE   FOR   FOOD. 

TRAHSLATED     FROM    THE    GAZSTTX    DK8    HOSPITAUZ    rOB    MAT    LAST. 

BT  J.  CHICKERIIfO,   M.D.  BOSTON. 

[Commanicated  for  the  BosUin  Medical  and  Surgical  Joomal.j 

M.  DoifNE  read  a  second  memoir,  in  which  bis  principal  object  was  to 
prove  : — 

1.  That  the  employment  of  this  substance  has  been  proposed  and 
adopted  for  the  stistenance  of  the  poor  and  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  with- 
out any  other  knowledge  of  its  alimentary  properties  than  what  is  derived 
from  analogy. 

2.  That  before  his  direct  experiments,  no  one  had  investigated  the 
true  action  of  this  substance  on  man  and  other  animals,  under  anj  appre- 
ciable circumstances. 
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8.  That  since  its  adoption  In  ihe  diet  of  ili«  hospitals,  and  especiaHy 
since  the  doubts  raised  by  him  (M.  Donn6),  nuineroiis  facts  and  impos- 
ing testimonies  declare  against  the  two  principal  qualities  attributed  to 
gelatine — its  vakie  as  an  alimentary  substance,  and  the  alleged  economy 
of  using  it  in  the  expense  of  our  great  establishments  of  charity. 

In  support  of  the  6rst  proposition,  the  author  analyzes  the  different 
publications  of  M.  Darcet. 

All  his  reasonings,  says  he,  are  grounded  on  this  principle,  that,  as  the 
ordinary  broth  derives  its  nutritive  qualities  only  from  the  gelatine  of  the 
meat  dissolved  in  the  boiling  water,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  factitious 
broth  as  nutritious,  and  more  so,  than  the  ordinary  broth,  by  dissolving 
in  water  a  certain  portion  of  dry  gelatine  ;  and,  in  order  to  make  it  similar 
to  the  other  in  every  respect,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  boil  with  it  some 
vegetables  and  a  little  meat  for  seasoning. 

in  favor  of  this  there  is,  continues  M.  Donne,  an  alleged  direct  expe- 
riment ;  it  is  that  of  a  dog  which  was  fed  fifty-four  days  solely  on  gela- 
tine, and  was  well  during  the  whole  of  the  time,  without  observing  any- 
thing remarkable,  except  his  stools  were  suppressed  from  the  sixth  day. 

In  opposition  to  this  experiment,  M.  Donn^  adduced  several  other 
experiments  in  which  he  could  not  make  dogs  thrive  on  such  food,  and 
other  experimenters  afterwards  succeeded  no  better,  even  when  they 
added  to  the  gelatine  a  certain  portion  of  ordinary  food. 

As  to  the  experiments  made  by  a  commission  of  the  Academy  of  Me- 
dicine, M.  Donn^  regards  them  as  inconclusive  : — 

1 .  Because  they  were  made  at  a  time  when  doubts  had  not  been 
raised  respecting  the  nutritious  properties  of  this  substance,  and,  conse- 
quently, when  men  were  less  critical  about  proofs  which  they  regarded 
as  unnecessary. 

2.  Because  the  gelatine  then  tried  was  not  of  the  kind  now  in  use,  the 
gelatine  prepared  according  to  the  method  afterwards  established  by  M. 
barcet  ;  but  it  was  the  gelatine  obtained  from  bones  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  M.  Donn6  thinks  that  the  excess  of  heat  which  cannot 
be  avoided  in  the  new  mode  of  preparation,  very  frequently  alters  the 
substance. 

Besides,  the  report  in  question  does  not,  says  M.  Donn^,  contain 
direct  experiments  on  the  alimentary  properties  of  gelatine,  properly  so 
called,  and  we  know  how  easy  it  is  to  deceive  ourselves  in  endeavoring 
to  establish  the  elementary  properties  of  any  substance  when  we  make 
experiments  in  hospitals  where  there  is  a  system  of  prohibition  regularly 
established  against  the  introduction  of  unauthorized  articles. 

In  respect  to  the  second  proposition,  that  is,  before  the  experiment  of 
M.  Donn6  no  one  had  investigated  the  real  action  of  gelatine  on  man 
and  other  animals,  the  author  repeated  the  facts  contained  in  his  first 
memoir,  and,  as  we  gave  an  analysis  of  this  work  at  the  time  it  was 

i)resented  to  the  Academy,  we  shall  merely  state  that  M.  Donn6  sensibly 
eh  the  pains  of  hunger,  by  taking  daily  before  dinner,  with  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  bread,  20  to  50  grammes  of  gelatine  (1^  to  S^  ounces 
nearly),  which  were,  according  to  M.  Darcet,  equivalent  to  2  to  5  litres 
(1  to  2i  quarts  nearly)  of  good  broth  ;  and  that  a  dog,  to  which  he  gave 
vrith  the  same  quantiiy  of  bread  120  to  240  grammes  of  gelatine  (8^  to 
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17  ounces  nearly),  on  the  fourth  day  refused  to  eat  the  gelatine,  and  verj 
much  lost  flesh. 

With  respect  to  tlie  third  proposition,  wbirh  is  in  reality  the  principal 
object  of  the  menioir,  M .  Donn6  supports  it  by  a  great  number  of  argu- 
ments, but  he  first  refers  to  the  former  opinioti  of  M.  Daroet  oo  the  qua* 
lities  of  gelatine  broth. 

In  the  notes  which  this  learned  aian  appended  to  the  report  made  in 
1814,  be  expresses  himself  thus  :  ^^  The  broth  made  in  this  manner  is 
easily  taken  in  jeily  by  cooling,  which  happens  but  rarely  with  meat 
broth;  it  has  likewise  the  advantage  of  being  preserved  a  longer ,  time 
than  this  last  in  hot  and  stormy  weather."  Afterwards,  in  a  note  pub- 
lished in  1829,  he  positively  says,  that  ^^  the  solution  of  gelatine,  not 
being  more  concentrated  than  meat  broth,  being  alkaline  and  not  saline, 
has  a  bad  odor,  especially  in  the  summer,  if  we  let  it  alone  ;  but  this  in- 
convenience is  easily  prevented  by  acidulating  the  solution  with  lactic 
acid,  tartaric  acid,  &c." 

He  now  comes  to  the  examination  of  a  part  very  important  for  settling 
the  question,  which  was  not  published  in  the  report  of  the  physicians  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  made  by  order  of  the  councillor-general  of  the  hospitals. 
MM.  Gtieneau  de  Mussy,  Hiisson,  Honore,  Sanson  senior,  Gendvio, 
Petit,  Caillard,  Brescliet,  R^camier,  Magendie  and  Dupuytren,  esta- 
blished in  this  report,  dated  Oct.  8,  1831  : 

1.  That  broth  prepared  with  a  solution  of  gelatine  and  meat,  has  a 
turbid  color,  and  a  somewhat  nauseous  odor  and  tastie  ;  that  it  has  no 
fragrant  qualities,  nor  a  palatableness  which  is  indispensable  to  good 
broth,  and  that  it  does  not  produce  in  the  digestive  organs  the  excitement 
so  necessary  to  easy  digestion. 

2.  That  meat  boiled  in  a  solution  of  gelatine  has  a  reddish  color  which 
is  offensive  to  those  to  whom  it  is  given  for  food. 

3.  That  the  process  of  extraction,  were  it  more  perfect,  would  not 
change  the  nature  of  gelatine,  which  is  not  a  good  aliment  if  it  be  nu- 
tritious. 

This  report  closed  with  expressing  a  desire  to  see  the  broth  for  the 
sick  made  by  the  old  method.  The  authors  having  been  informed  that 
the  council,  before  deriding  on  any  measures  in  relation  to  their  report^ 
concluded  to  consult  the  physicians  of  the  hospital  of  Saint  Louis,  ad- 
dressed to  one  of  the  administrative  commission  a  letter  on  the  subject, 
in  which  they  requested  that  the  employment  of  gelatine  in  the  regtiiar 
diet  be  provisionally  suspended,  and  that  the  patients  be  not  required  to 
partake  of  a  food,  in  respect  to  the  bad  quality  of  which  aU  the  pbysiciana 
of  the  hospital  are  agreed. 

The  council,  by  right  of  making  this  requisition,  ordained  the  provi- 
sionary  suspension  of  the  use  of  gelatine  as  a  diet  in  the  Hotel  Dien,  and 
it  has  not  since  been  resumed.  This  substance  also  ceased  to  be  used 
as  a  diet  in  the  charity  hospitals  of  Yal-de-Grace. 

How  has  it  happened,  continues  M.  Donni,  that  the  physicians  of  the 
hospital  of  Saint  Louis  have  made  the  only  exception,  and  that  in  this 
establishment  the  apparatus  for  preparing  gelatine  has  till  now  continued 
in  operation  to  the  satisfaction,  as  is  frequently  said,  of  the  physician^, 
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the  sick  and  the  attendants  ?  There  is,  says  M.  Donn6,  no  clear  expla* 
nation  of  this  fact,  which  still  deserves  explanation. 

*^  I  have  not  been  able,"  coniinues  M.  Donne,  '*  to  inquire  of  the 
physicians  and  ilie  paiienis,  and  learn  whether  all  approve  of  the  diet  in 
their  establishment  ;  I  shall  not  go  into  any  detail  respecting  the  particular 
object  of  this  hospital,  in  which  those  aSeried  with  eruptive  diseases 
are  generally  exempted  from  affections  of  the  digestive  organs.  I  shall 
merely  cite  one  positive  fact,  which  is,  that  at  the  hospital  of  Saint  Louis, 
the  gelatine  is  used  as  an  addition  to  the  jegular  diet,  and  never  to  the 
diminution  of  other  substances.  In  this  case,  where  is  the  advantage  of 
gelatine  ?  I  conceive  of  none,  and  I  see  a  considerable  increase  of 
expense." 

M.  Donn^  then  quotes  long  passages  from  two  reports  made  by  the 
administrative  commission,  and  which  point  out  various  inconveniences 
arising  from  the  use  of  gelatine  for  food.  In  one  of  them,  dated  May 
25,  1831,  reference  is  made  to  the  means  used  for  clarifying  the  broth, 
and  for  removing  from  it  the  disagreeable  appearance  it  has  in  the  dishes 
of  the  patients ;  and  that  the  scum  (Peoume)  produced  by  the  gelatine 
solution  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  removed  without  a  silk  sieve,  and  that 
chemical  means  for  this  purpose  liave  not  been  successful,  although  ilie 
suggestions  of  M.  Darcet  have  been  exactly  followed. 

The  reporter  adds,  ''  we  can  expect  but  little  economy  from  the  use 
of  gelatine  as  a  diet  in  the  hospices,  where  old  people,  generally  in  good 
health,  ought  to  have  the  whole  allowance  of  meat  which  is  assigned 
them  by  law.^'  He  estimates  the  out6t  for  establishing  its  use  at  Bicetre 
at  20,000  francs  ($3,720),  and  the  annual  expense  at  10,265  francs 
($1,909  49),  without  any  income. 

M.  Donn^  finally  refers  to  some  of  the  works  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Academy  since  the  reading  of  his  memoir.  Some  per- 
sons, says  he,  have  eluded  the  question  in  its  chemical  point  of  view, 
and  in  this  respect  the  work  of  M.  Gannal  appears  to  me  to  contain  some 
new  ideas  which  deserve  attention. 

As  to  the  experiments  of  MM.  Edwards  and  Babzac,  they  are,  as  is 
well  known,  in  opposition  to  mine ;  tlie  commission  of  the  Academy 
ought  to  appreciate  their  value,  and  weigh  the-  conclusions  which  are 
drawn  from  them  with  the  facts  brought  forwafd  by  the  physicians  of  the 
Hdtei  Dieu,  and  with  other  information  to  which  I  have  referred. 

M.  Donn^  closes  by  citing  a  communication  which  he  received  in 
relation  to  the  use  of  gelatine  at  Rouen.  The  patients  expostulated 
against  it.  As  to  the  soldiers,  competent  authority  has  required  that  the 
ordinary  broth  shall  be  given  them. 


A   CASE  OP  DESTRUCTION   OF   THE   TESTICLE, 

PBOBABLY  BY  THE   PRESSURE   OP   A   TUMOR,  WHICH   CNVSLOPKO  THE    SPERMATIC    CORO, 
ITS  IfEIGHBORIIfG   BLOODVESSELS    AND   HKRVES. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
Sir, — I  yg^s  called  to  see  J.  P.,  of  Lisbon,  Me.  June  14ih,  1835,  who 
complained  of  an  enlargement  of  the  left  testicle,  which  he  infornoed  me 
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commenced  about  three  weeks  before,  with  a  little  pain  and  soreness  in 
the  cord,  which  I  concluded  was  catised  by  the  graviiy  of  the  testicle. 
Not  apprehending  anything  serious,  I  made  no  examination,  but  ordered 
him  to  suspend  the  testicle,  gave  him  liniment  to  apply  to  the  parts,  and 
ordered  him  a  cathartic  of  jalap  and  calomel,  to  be  followed  wiih  a  dose 
of  Epsom  salts.  I  did  not  see  him  again  till  the  2d  of  July,  when  be 
informed  me  that  the  cord  had  not  been  so  sore  since  using  the  bandage. 
I  made  an  examination  of  the  testicle,  and  found  it  considerably  enlarged  ; 
no  fluctuation,  nor  any  pain  except  in  the  cord,  which  was  considerably 
swollen  ami  quite  tender  to  the  touch.  The  testicle  was  very  hard,  sur- 
face smooth,  and  of  a  natural  degree  of  heat. 

As  this  case  did  not  present  the  general  symptoms  of  diseases  of  the 
testicle,  and  there  being  a  degree  of  constitutional  irritation,  and  the 
pulse  full  and  hard,  I  bled  him,  gave  a  cathartic  of  jalap  and  calomel,  and 
put  him  on  a  course  of  blue  pill  with  a  Dover's  powder  at  night.  Con- 
tinued this  course  till  the  19th  without  any  effecl  on  the  gums,  and  as 
his  strength  seemed  to  fail,  ordered  him  some  tonics. 

24th. — No  alteration  of  the  testicle  (except  a  small  water  blister  on 
the  apex  of  the  scrotum,  which,  gradually  enlarged),  till  the  27lh,  when 
I  called  J.  Merrill,  M.D.  in  consultation.  We  concluded  to  make  an 
opening  into  the  testicle,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  nature  of  tbe 
disease. 

I  introduced  the  lancet  in  the  place  where  the  skin  was  broken  (which 
bad  enlarged  considerably,  and  had  begun  to  turn  black),  an  inch  and  a 
half.  There  was  no  sensation  in  the  part,  where  the  incision  was  made; 
and  in  fact  the  patient  did  not  know  that  it  had  been  laid  open,  till  he  was 
told.  No  discharge  followed  at  the  time.  The  probe  was  introduced 
with  ease  in  all  directions,  without  any  resistance  or  sensation  to  the  patient. 
Ordered  a  cataplasm  to  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  renewed  as  often  as 
necessary.  Pulse  at  this  time  full,  hard  and  rapid  ;  tongue  considerably 
coated,  and  dark.  Continued  tbe  Dover's  powder  at  night  ;  carb.  sodia 
every  four  hours,  and  blue  pill  as  an  alterative.  From  this  time  there 
was  a  gradual  sinking,  pulse  from  80  to  100,  tongue  coated  and  black. 
The  scrotum  commenced  sloughing  away,  so  that  in  two  or  three  days 
the  testicle  was  seen  to  be  entirely  dead,  so  much  so  that  a  probe  was 
passed  into  the  testicle  with  ease,  and  without  causing  any  pain.  As  tbe 
scrotum  continued  to  slough  off,  I  removed  the  testicle,  and  had  a  hope 
that  I  should  find  the  cord  in  a  healthy  state ;  but  it  was  likewise  dead, 
and  no  hemorrhage  took  place.  The  poultice  was  continued,  and  in  a 
few  days  there  was  considerable  discharge  of  a  dark  unhealthy  pus* 
There  was  some  pain  in  the  back,  which  at  the  time  I  attributed  to  rest- 
ing on  that  part,  it  being  tbe  only  position  in  which  be  could  lie  with 
any  ease. 

There  was  nothing  more  remarkable  till  death,  which  took  place  tbe 
23d  of  August,  dtiring  which  time  there  was  a  gradual  sinking,  pulse  from 
80  to  120  ;  tongue  continued  coated  and  black  till  a  few  days  before  bis 
death,  and  as  the  coat  fell  off,  it  presented  a  red  surface. 

Post-mortem  examination  eight  hotirs  after  death,  assisted  by  J.  Mer- 
rill, M.D.  Found  tbe  intestines  slightly  inflamed,  some  adhesions,  tbe 
Sver  enlargedi  and  gallbladder  considerably  distended  with  dark  bile. 
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On  removing  ibe  viscera,  we  found  a  large  tumor  closely  adhered  to  the 
spine,  extending  from  the  os  sacrum  to  the  left  kidney,  which  completely 
enveloped  the  spermatic  cord,  its  neighboring  bloodvessels  and  nerves.  } 

This,  Sir,  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  case,  from  my  note-book,  which 
appeared  to  me  interesting ;  and  as  I  do  not  recollect  of  ever  having  seen 
a  ciise  of  the  kind  on  record,  I  thought  it  might  be  of  some  use  to  give  it 
a  place  in  your  valuable  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  You  are  there- 
lore  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  it  as  you  think  proper. 

Yours,  &c.  JosiAH  Lane,  M.D. 

LilUe  River  Village,  Me.  September  25/A,  1835. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL 
BOSTON,    OCTOBER    7,    1835. 


MEDICAL    LITERATURE. 

It  is  in  contemplation  in  France,  to  create  a  chair  of  medical  literature. 
The  idea  is  novel,  but  nevertheless  one  of  great  importance.  IV hen 
the  professor  of  pathological  anatomy  has  been  appointed,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  will  of  M.  Dupuytren,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  advantages  for  acquiring  medical  science  will  be  superior  in  Paris, 
to  those  of  all  other  cities  in  the  world.  Were  lectures  given  in  our  old 
schools  upon  medical  literature,  for  example  at  Boston,  Philadelphia^ 
New  York  and  Baltimore,  in  all  of  which  the  means  are  ample,  there 
being  always  students  enough  to  sustain  the  system  by  the  payment  of  a 
moderate  fee,  manifest  advantages  would  accrue  to  the  profession.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  young  men  who  are  annually  graduated  doctors 
of  medicine,  have  had  opportunities  for  studying  but  little  more  than  th& 
technicalities  of  medicine,  and  its  collateral  branches  :  this  is  particularly 
the  case  with  those  whose  early  academical  advantages  were  limited  ;. 
anld  however  much  they  might  have  been  inclined  to  accomplish  them-^ 
selves  by  a  general  reading  of  those  authors  whose  works  exhibit  the 
scholar  and  tbe  man  of  science,  they  were  really  confined  to  the  irksome 
labor  of  poring  over  text  books,  and  following  the  daily  routine  of  the 
lecture  rooms  and  hospital.  Thus,  if  such  ever  become  familiar  with  the 
history  and  character  of  writings  which  constitute  the  medical  learning  of 
past  ages,  and  connect  it  with  the  present,  they  necessarily  labor  to  dis- 
advantage, and  late  in  life,  only,  become  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  what 
they  should  have  had  in  the  beginning.  Were  students  gradually  made 
familiar  with  the  archives  of  the  healing  art,  and  in  an  orderly  manner 
presented  with  specimens  of  the  ablest  writers  in  all  languages,  by  a 
teacher  perfectly  conversant  with  this  important  department,  who,  with 
judicious  criticisms,  carefully  inculcated  purity  of  style  and  elegance  of 
diction,  the  reproach  that  physicians  too  frequently  know  nothing  but 
ternM,  would  no  longer  be  tauntingly  repeated. 

In  our  own  country,  the  writings  of  Dr.  Rush,  among  others,  are  most 
admirable  specimens  of  pure  English  ;  and  although  changes  have  beea 
effected  by  the  progressive  nature  of  the  science  to  which  his  whole  life 
was  devoted,  the  principles  he  inculcated  were  based  upon  the  rock  of 
tr«ithy  which  no  revolution  of  opinions  can  overturn.    His  acquirements 
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in  useful  knowledge,  and  the  agreeable,  yet  simple  manner  in  which  he 
endeavored  to  teach  those  who  should  in  turn  occupy  the  stage,  when 
his  days  were  numbered,  will  go  down  to  remote  generations  as  beautiful 
evidences  of  the  advanced  and  elevated  condition  of  the  medical  literature 
of  the  United  States  at  the  period  in  which  they  were  embodied.  In  a 
word,  the  more  reflection  there  is  bestowed  upon  this  subject,  the  deeper 
will  be  the  interest  that  is  felt  in  it ;  a  professor  of  a  new  branch  will  soon 
be  considered  a  desideratum,  as  without  his  lectures  no  medical  school 
in  this  country  will  have  kept  pace  with  the  improvements  in  the  cele- 
brated institutions  of  Europe. 


HISTORY   OF    THE    CHOLERA    IN    NEW   ORLEANS. 

We  have  received  from  Dr.  Michael  Halphen,  of  New  Orleans,  an  inte- 
resting volume  of  374  pages,  comprising  a  detailed  account  by  him  of  the 
cholera  and  yellow  fever  which  reigned  simultaneously  in  that  city  io 
1832,  and  of  the  former  disease  in  1833  and  1834,  being  a  memoir  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  in  which  place  it  was  printed,  and  is 
of  course. in  the  French  language.  A  work  on  the  cholera  is  not  now 
read  with  that  intense  interest  which  a  few  years  since  it  was  sure  to  re- 
ceive ;  but  the  resuhs  of  long  experience  in  regard  to  this  desolating  dis- 
ease cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  the  medical  practitioner,  even  if  viewed 
in  no  other  light  than  as  historical  memoranda.  Dr.  H.  has  bestowed 
great  labor  upon  his  memoir,  and  has  applied  it  principally  to  that  depart- 
ment  of  the  work  which  must  of  necessity  be  the  most  valuable — the  col- 
lection of  facts.     In  bis  Preface  he  remarks — 

"  The  mode  of  treatment  which  we  have  adopted  having  been  crowned 
with  unexpected  success,  we  have  thought  that  it  would  be  useful  to  give 
a  series  of  cases,  which,  better  than  anything  that  we  could  say,  would 
show  the  nature  of  the  epidemic  and  the  utility  of  our  therapeutic  method. 
We  pretend  not  to  offer  a  treatise  on  the  cholera  ;  the  reader  will  find  in 
our  pages  neither  erudition,  citations,  nor  theories  ;  it  is  a  catalogue 
of  facts  which  we  present.*' 

The  treatment  referred  to  above  consisted  principally  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  quinine  and  "  thridace."  The  author  considers  that  there  was 
no  connection  between  the  cholera  and  yellow  fever  which  existed  at  the 
same  time  in  1832  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  remarks,  that  ^'  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  in  mitigating  the  effects  of  the  yellow  fever,  has  favored  the 
development  of  the  cholera,  and  that  it  is  only  in  adopting  an  opposite 
mode  of  treatment  that  the  new  enemy  has  been  successfully  combated." 
On  this  subject,  he  further  remarks — "  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  the 
cause  of  these  two  maladies  differs  as  much  as  their  effects  on  the  animal 
economy,  and  that  the  cholera,  an  asthenic  disease,  necessarily  produces 
a  diversion  in  the  effects  of  the  yellow  fever,  a  sthenic  disease  ;  in  the 
latter,  the  effects  seem  always  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  cholera, 
and  never  have  I  seen  the  cholera  yield  to  that  of  the  yellow  fever — from 
whence  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the  deleterious  power  of  the  first  is 
even  more  fatal  than  that  of  the  latter." 

We  translate  one  more  sentence  relating  to  these  two  diseases.  **  Per- 
sons not  acclimated  to  the  yellow  fever,  who  have  arrived  while  the  two 
maladies  were  raging,  have  not  in  general  been  affected  by  it,  as  they 
would  have  been  if  the  cholera  had  not  existed  ;  and  those  among  them 
who  have  had  the  cholera,  have  not  been  attacked  so  severely  as  persoas 
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acclimated  to  yellow  fever.  I  will  also  add,  that  many  peraoos  previously^ 
affected  with  gadtro-enteritis,  were  wholly  cured  of  it  on  the  appearance 
of  the  cholera." 

Dr.  H.  has  recorded  fif\y-8even  cases  of  the  cholera  treated  by  him  in 
1832)  and  sixty-six  in  1833.  He  has  also  given,  under  the  heads  of 
"  Exposition,"  "  Topography,"  and  "  Invasion  of  the  Cholera,"  a  masa 
of  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  cholera  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  sanitary  regulations  of  New 
Orleans.  *  In  his  remarks  on  this  latter  subject,  he  speaks  plainly  and 
without  fear,  and  exposes  some  no  very  creditable  instances  of  negligence 
in  regard  to  the  prisons  and  the  cemeteries  in  that  city.  We  shall  en* 
deavor  to  present  further  translations  hereafter. 


Cholera  in  France, — Our  last  medical  advices  from  France,  speak  of 
the  gradual  spread  and  devastations  of  the  cholera  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  the  South  ;  but  at  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  it  was  subsiding. 
There  were  1260  deaths  out  of  1373  cases,  in  the  latter  place — a  most 
fearful  mortality  indeed.  Wherever  there  is  the  most  suffering  and  dan* 
ger,  owing  either  to  the  scarcity  of  physicians  or  the  inexperience  of  those 
on  the  spot,  the  government,  acting  upon  the  broad  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence, are  continually  sending  young  and  active  medical  men  to  render 
assistance. 

Smallpox  in  Germany. — From  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Hospital  of 
La  Charity,  Berlitz,  we  learn  that  the  number  of  patients  treated  in  the 
establishment  for  smallpox  was  96  ;  of  which  81  were  cured,  11  died,  and 
4  remained.  The  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  cases  was  therefore  as 
11:96,  or  1  in  8.72. 

Died — lo  Philadelphia,  Dr.  William  Kennedy,  aged  38. 

Whole  niitnber  of  death»  in  Boston  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  ",  42.    BtnJes,  £4— Fenialei«,  18. 
Of  measii 
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MEDICAL    SCHOOL    IN    BOSTON. 

Th«  Msdical  Fachltv  of  Harvard  University  annonnce  to  the  public,  that  the  Lectures  will  begin 
on  the  first  Wednetiday  in  Novem.,and  continue  thirteen  weeks,  after  which  time  the  regular  course 
vir\l\  be  considered  as  terminated.  But  for  the  following  four  weeks,  the  Hospiul  and  the  Dissecting 
room  will  be  kept  open,  and  soiue  Lectures  will  be  given,  without  additional  expense,  to  sucli  stu- 
dents as  may  chouse  to  remain. 

The  following  Courses  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  to  the  class  of  the  ensuing  season ! 

jlnatomy,  and  the  Optratioiu  of  Surgsry,  by  John  C.  Warrbit,  M.D.  $15 

Ckirmutrf,  "  Johw  W.  Wxbiter,  M.D.  15 

Mid»if$n  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  "  Walier  Gharkiivo,  M.D.  10 

Materia  Mediea^  "  Jacob  Bioelow,  M.D.  10 

Ih^neipUa  qf  Surgery  and  CZtmee/  Surgery,  **  Gb o  bo b  H  a  rw  a  rd,  M.D.  10 

Tks^andPra^^Pk^andOimadMedicine,       "  JohVwa'rTm  D.''- *"*  j  »* 

Hy  an  additional  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Massaehusetu,  theopiiortunities  for  thestndy  of  Practical 
Anatomy  are  now  placed  upon  the  most  liberal  footing.  While  the  violation  of  sepulchres  is  pre- 
vented, it  is  anticipated  that  an  ample  supply  of  subjects  for  the  wants  of  science,  will  be  lef^ly 
provided  at  a  small  expense. 

The  Ma8sachu<tetts  General  Hospital  is  open  without  fee  to  Students  attending  the  Lectures  of  the 
physicians  and  Nurgeons.  This  Institution  contains  about  sixty  beds,  which  are,  most  of  the  time, 
occupied  by  patients  who  are  subjerts  partly  of  medical,  and  partly  of  surgical  treatment.  Clinical 
lectures  are  given  several  times  in  each  week,  and  surgical  operations  are  frequent.  The  number  of 
sorYlcal  operations  during  the  last  five  years  has  averaged  about  seventy  In  each  year. 

To  the  .Medical  College  is  attached  a  Medical  Library,  a  costly  and  extensive  Chemical  Apparatus, 
and  Oollectlons  illustrative  of  Midwifery,  Materia  Medica,and  Healthy  and  Morbid  Anatomy. 

^MteiH  Jum»  la,  1835.  Jime  »4-tNL  WALTBE  CHANWING*  Beam. 
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* 

AN  EXCELLENT  CHANCE  FOR  A  PHYSICIAN. 

A  pHTsictAif  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of  New  Hampshire  oflers  to  sell  his  stand,  sftoated  In  t 

f Pleasant  and  flourlsbinj  village,  and  no  other  phyHiciau  within  live  miles.  For  further  particular*, 
nqulre  of  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  or  of  Dr.  Richards,  of  Clareitiont,  N.  H.  Oct  7 

BOYLSTON   MEDICAL  PRIZE  QUtaTIONS. 

The  Boylston  Medical  Cominiitee,  appointed  by  the  President  ond  IVilows  of  Hiirvard  Univervlty, 
consifltn  of  the  following  pliysicinns,  viz.— John  C  Wapm-.iv,  M  D. — Rcfck  Wtmak,  M.D. — Gkorci 
C.  Shattvck,  M.D. — Jacob  Bioblow,  M.D.— Walter  Charniko,  M.D.— Jom.**  B.  BnowK,  M.D.— 
tifORGfi  Hatward,  M.D. — John  Randall,  M.D. — and  Enoch  Hali;,  Jr  M.D. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Commitlee  held  on  Wcdne.'^djy,  Auoo  i  6ih,  1835,  a  preminm  of  fifty 
dollars,  or  a  gold  medal  of  that  value,  wus  awarded  to  Luiber  V.  Bell,  M.D.  of  Derry,  N.  H.  for  a 
dissertation  on  the  following queKlion->"  What  diet  «-:in  be  ^elei  ted,  which  will  in<-are  the  greatest 
probnhle  health  and  strength  to  the  laborer  in  the  climate  of  New  £ngiund  ;  qnantily  and  quality, and 
the  time  and  manner  of  taking  it,  to  be  lonBidrred." 

Another  preiniurn  of  the  same  value  was  awarded  to  UKbor  ?.ir5nn>',  M.D.  of  Providence,  R.  T.  for 
a  dissertation  on  this  question—*'  What  are  the  diugnostic  niark^  of  cancer  of  the  breast;  and  is  this 
disease  curable?" 

The  following  prize  questions  for  the  year  1836  are  now  before  the  public,  viz. 

"  1st.  How  far  are  the  external  means  of  exploring  the  condition  of  the  internal  organs  to  be  coMi- 
dered  useful  and  important  in  medical  practice?" 

*'  3d.  To  what  eitent  is  an  active  medical  practice  useful  in  the  common  contfnaed  ftver  of  this 
country?** 

Dissertations  on  these  snbjects  roust  be  transmitted,  post  paid,  to  John  G.  Warren,  M.D.  BoatoD, 
on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  April,  1831). 

The  following  questions  are  now  offered  f<»r  the  year  1837,  viz. 

*t  Ist.  What  is  tlio  nature  of  Neuralgia,  and  what  is  the  best  mode  of  treating  ft  ?  '* 

*'  2d.  To  what  extent,  and  in  what  places,  has  Intermittent  Fever  been  indigenous  in  N.  England  ?*' 

Dissertations  on  these  subjects  must  be  transmitted  as  above,  on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  of 
April,  1837. 

The  author  of  the  8uccessf\il  dissertation  on  either  of  the  above  subjects,  will  be  entitled  to  fifty 
dollars,  or  a  gold  medal  of  that  value,  at  his  option. 

Each  dis.4ertation  must  be  accompanied  with  a  sealed  packet,  on  which  shall  be  written  some 
device  or  sentence,  and  within  shall  be  enclosed  the  author's  name  and  place  of  residence.  The 
same  device  or  sentence  is  to  be  written  on  the  dissertation  to  which  the  packet  is  attached. 

All  unsuccessful  dissertations  are  deposited  with  the  Secretary,  from  whom  they  may  be  obtained, 
if  called  for  within  one  year  after  they  have  been  received. 

By  an  order  adopted  in  the  year  18-26,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  publish  annually  the  following 
votes,  viz. 

1st.  That  the  Board  do  not  consider  themselves  as  approving  the  doctrines  contained  in  any  of  the 
dissertations  to  which  the  premiums  may  be  adjudged. 

3d.  That  in  case  of  the  publication  of  a  successful  dissertation,  the  author  be  considered  as  bound 
to  print  the  above  vote  in  connection  therewith.  GEORGE  IIAYWARD,  See'jf. 

BoHoHf  AvLgmi  33,  1(535.  3te3w 

Publishers  of  Newspapers  and  Medical  Journals,  throughout  the  United  States,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  give  the  above  an  Insertion. 

THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS  IN  PHRENOLOGY,  Part  I.,  abiidged.  Likewise  a  Tract  on  the 

ViUlily  of  the  warm  Blood  and  Air,  abridged.    By  Elisha  Noktm,  M.D.  Both  of  these  TracU  ai« 

for  sale  by  the  subscriber ;  price  17  cents  for  each.  ELISHA  NORTH. 

JVew  London^  CL,  October,  1635.  Oct  7 

'  A  STAND  FOR  A  PHYSICIAN. 

A  pRTiiciAif  in  the  State  of  Maine,  in  a  pleasantly  situated,  small,  flourishing  village,  about  35  mites 
from  Portland,  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  stand.  Being  a  very  eligible  stand,  and  aflurding  abundant 
practice,  it  offers  a  good  opportunity  for  a  physician  to  establish  himself.  For  further  partieulars, 
apply  (o  the  Editor  of  the  Journal ;  if  by  mail,  post-paid.  Sept  33>-3ai 

MEDICAL   INSTITUTION   OF   YALE    COLLEGE. 

Thb  annual  Course  of  Lectures  in  this  Institution  will  commence  on  Thursday,  Nov.  5, 1835,  and 
-will  continue  seventeen  weeks.  There  are  at  least  five  lectures  daily  throughout  the  term,  and  a 
part  of  the  time  six.    The  several  branches  are  taught  as  follows,  viz. : 

Principles  and  Practic4>  of  Surgery,  by  Thomas  Hubrard,  M.D. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Eli  Ites,  M.D. 

Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  by  B.  Silliman,  M.D. 

Materia  Medicaand  Therapeutics,  by  William  Tcllt,  M.D. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  J.  Kmaht,  M.D. 

Obstetrics,  by  Timoihy  P.  Beers,  M.D. 
The  fee  for  each  of  the  first  five  branches  is  $19,50,  and  for  the  last  t6,00 ,  which,  together  with  a 
matriculation  fee  of  $5,00  and  a  contingent  bill  of  $2,50,  are  to  be  paid  in  advance.    The  graduation 
fee  is  $15. 

Since  the  last  term,  extensive  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  College  buildings;— those  parts  of 
It  especially  which  are  appropriated  to  anatomical  purposes,  have  been  made  more  extensive  and 
eommodious,  and  every  facility  will  be  aflforded  to  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of  anatomy. 

The  price  of  board,  lodging.  Sec.  in  New  Haven,  is  from  $3  to  $3  a  week,  and  other  necessary  aitl- 
eles  in  proportion.  (Sept.  3— ep6w.) 


THE  BO.iTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURilICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  D. 
CLAPP,  JR.  at  184  W.ishtnston  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  ail  communicationa  murt 
beaddressied,po«e-pa<d.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  M.D.  Editor.  It  is  also  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  on  the 
ist  of  every  month,  each  Part  containing  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  preceding  month,  stitched  in  a 
cover.— Price  $3,00  a  year  in  advance,  $3,50  after  three  months,  and  $4,00  if  not  paid  witJiiA  ili« 
year.— Every  sevenlli  copy, ^c(w.— Postage  the  same  as  for  a  newsp^er. 
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ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  SPONTANEOUS  HUMAN  COMBUSTION. 

FROM    AN    ESSAY     BY   JAMES     OVERTON,    M.D.    OF     NASUVILLEf     TENNESSEE. 

The  observations  which  have  been  hitherto  collected  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  seem  to  result  in  the  firm  conviction  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  those  who  have  sufTered  from  spontaneous  combustion,  have  been 
addicted  to  the  abusive  use  of  spirituous  drinks.  FroLi  this  fact  it  has 
been  conoluded  by  some,  and  especially  by  Mr.  Lair,  that  the  different 
parts  of  their  bodies  having  undergone  a  considerable  alcoholic  impregna- 
tion, had  thereby  contracted  u  high  degree  of  combustibility,  and  conse- 
quently were  easily  ignited  by  the  agency  of  any  inflammable  cause. 
This  opinion  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  very  general  and  protracted  ac- 
ceptance among  the  profession,  as  well  as  with  the  mass  of  mankind, 
not  accustomed  to  the  investigations  of  abstruse  physical  and  medical 
questions. 

The  opinion,  indeed,  derives  apparent  confirmation  from  the  facts 
disclosed  by  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  bodies  of  persons  who 
have  died  during  a  paroxysm  of  inebriation  from  ardent  spirit.  The  dif- 
ferent portions  of  their  bodies  have  been  found  to  exhale  a  strong  alco- 
holic odor.  And  Mr.  Lair  also  remarks,  in  confirmation  of  this  explica- 
tion, that  the  flame  observed  in  combustions  of  this  nature,  resembles 
very  accurately  in  its  appearance,  that  of  alcohol  in  a  state  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  that  the  individuals  in  whom  this  accident  has  most  frequently 
occurred  are  very  fat  or  very  lean  persons,  and  that  in  the  first  case  the 
abundance  of  fat  has  furnished  aliment  to  the  flame,  whilst  in  the  second, 
the  defect  of  humidity  was  favorable  to  the  progression  and  continued 
combustion  of  its  elements  present  in  the  body  of  the  sufl^erer.  It  is 
f  asserted,  however,  that  this  explication,  notwithstanding  its  great   popu- 

*  larity  and  useful  moral  tendency,  is  illy  in  accord  with  the  settled  princi- 
ples of  sound  physiology  ;  which  refuses  to  admit  the  assimilation  of  any 
substance  whatever  into  the  living  system,  without  important  changes  in 
the  elements  of  its  constitution.  Arpong  the  constituent  principles  of 
every  substance  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  living  organism,  a  new 

f  state  of  things  is  always  induced;  present  combinations  are  dissolved,  and 

^  new  ones  established.     This  faculty  peculiar  to  vitality,  may,  it  is  true, 

f  be  modified  or  limited  by  the  condition  of  disease,  or  other  anormal  states 

(  of  the  system,  but  does  not  allow  of  entire  suspension   until  after  death. 

*  We  are  led,  indeed,  to  regard  as  characteristic  of  organic  vital  action,  its 
f  power  of  forming  bodies  more  complex  in  their  constitution  than  those 
J  in^bich  are  the  product  of  inorganic  nature.  This  action  often  modifies 
^  the  character  of  bodies  which  are  extrinsic  to  the  living  organ,  and 
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produces  bodies  which,  until  the  present  time,  chemists  have  regarded 
as  siibniissive  to  no  further  decomposition.  As  an  example  of  this  fact, 
among  many  others,  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  cones  of  the  pine  tree 
^hich  has  grown  upon  sterile  land,  and  in  which  not  a  particle  of  calca- 
reous matter  could  be  detected  by  cheniical  tests,  have,  notwiihstanding, 
furnished  chalk  to  the  analysis  of  the  chemist.  And  other  earths  are 
often  found  in  vegetables  growing  upon  soils  which  possess  nothing  of  a 
similar  nature  in  their  composition. 

These  and  numberless  other  analogous  facts  establish,  beyond  the  reach 
of  question,  the  immense  authority  exercised  by  vital  functions  over  the 
laws  of  composition  which  obtain  in  relation  to  inorganic  nature.  But 
although  this  authority  is  palpably  very  great,  it  is  not  absolute  or  entire 
in  its  influence.  In  proof  of  this  idea,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  cer- 
tain substances  assimilated  by  the  living  body,  retain  notwithstanding 
some  of  their  primitive  qualities  ;  such  as  their  color,  their  odor,  &c.  &c. 
We  know,  for  example,  that  madder  taken  into  the  stomach  of  animals, 
dyes  the  bones  red  ;  that  a  decoction  of  Campeache  wood  communicates 
its  color  to  the  urine  ;  and  that  rhubarb  gives  to  the  urine,  when  taken 
into  the  stomach  under  some  circumstances,  a  very  yellow  tint,  in  some 
instances  greatly  resembling,  in  appearance,  water  colored  by  the  admix- 
ture of  a  considerable  portion  of  venous  blood.  It  is  also  said  that 
agaric,  a  fermenting  drink  with  which  the  Kamschatkadales  often  make 
themselves  drunk,  communicates  its  intoxicating  quality  to  their  urine. 
Garlic  communicates  its  odor  and  taste  to  the  n)itk  of  cows,  and  even 
frictions  with  this  article  give  its  peculiar  odor  to  the  breath  and  cuta- 
neous excretion.  Turpentine,  asparagus,  and  other  vegetable  substances, 
also  impress  upon  the  secretions  their  peculiar  odor  ;  and  substances 
taken  into  the  stomach  have  been,  we  are  assured,  detected  in  their  pri- 
mitive state  in  the  urine  and  other  secretions.  ,  But  are  we  assured  from 
these  facts  that  the  substances  mentioned,  during  the  time  of  their  assimi- 
lation and  before  their  submission  to  the  action  of  the  secretory  organs, 
retain  the  same  state  of  combination  among  their  elements,  which  obtained 
before  their  ingestion  or  application  to  the  exterior  surface  of  the  body  ? 
And  even  conceding  the  possibility  of  alcohol  pervading  the  living  body, 
with  no  greater  resistance  than  that  exerted  by  dead  matter  of  equal  po- 
rosity, would  not  its  affinity  for  water  everywhere  present,  induce  a  com- 
bination with  it  not  to  be  recom  iled  with  the  opinion,  which  attributes  to 
the  general  diffusion  of  alcohol  the  combustibility  by  which  the  body  is 
characterized  upon  such  occasions  ?  In  proof,  however,  of  the  truth  of 
the  explanation,  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  eructations  of  certain 
drunkards  has  been  adduced,  with  apparently  too  much  confidence  ot 
triumph  by  its  advocates.  For  even  in  these  instances  it  is  evident  that 
the  alcohol  must  have  submitted  to  important  modifications  of  character 
by  the  action  of  the  vital  organs  upon  it — for  the  vapor  of  alcohol  in  its 
ordinary  state  is  not  susceptible  of  spontaneous  combustion,  like  the 
gaseous  eructations  which  have  been  noticed.  This  latter  vapor  must 
therefore  possess  combinations,  if  not  elements,  which  are  foreign  to  the 
nature  of  alcoholic  fluids — combinations  and  elements  which  are  only 
ascribable  to  the  agency  of  the  living  organism.  Nor  does  the  foregoing 
opinion,  which  attributes  the  combustibility  of  the  living  body  to  the 
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diffusion  of  alcohol  through  its  substance,  derive  better  support  from  the 
evidence  supplied  by  cadaveric  inspections  ;  because  in  those  instances 
if)  which  alcohol  has  been  taken  in  large  quantities  a  short  time  before 
death,  which  cases  have  alone,  as  it  would  seem,  given  origin  to  this 
conjecture,  could  ,noi  in  this  manner  have  pervaded  the  living  tissues,  and 
must  consequently  have  taken  place  after  the  body  had  ceased  to  be 
obedient  to  the  laws  which  reign  exclusively  in  directing  the  tnotions  of 
vitalized  matter.  Besides,  the  bodies  of  drunkards  generally  do  not  ex- 
hale an  alcoholic  odor,  a  fact  which  has  been  abundantly  established  by 
the  examination  of  many  individuals  of  both  sexes  and  different  condi- 
tions, by  able  and  practiced  investigators.  This  odor  is  only  found  to 
be  present  in  those  cases  in  which  large  quantities  of  alcohol  have  been 
taken  a  short  time  before  death,  so  that  the  powers  of  life  were  inade- 
quate to  its  perfect  assimilation,  leavin;sc  it  consequently  unchanged  in  the 
stomach  at  the  time  of  the  cessation  of  the  vital  functions  of  this  viscus. 
Bnt  spontaneous  human  combustion  is  a  process  of  vitality,  exhibited 
only  by  the  living  body,  and  never  in  one  solitary  instance  after  the  body 
had  ceased  to  be  distinguished  by  the  characters  peculiar  to  life.  This 
fact  alone  seems  calculated  to  shade  with  great  incertitude  the  explica- 
tion alluded  to,  if  it  be  not  sufficient  to  its  entire  overthrow  when  exam- 
ined in  relation  to  all  the  bearings  which  it  may  legitimately  claim  to  ex- 
ercise in  the  discussion  before  us. 

Finally,  the  similarity  in  the  appearance  of  the  flame  in  spontaneous  f 
human  combustion  to  that  of  alcohol  when  ignited,  contributes  nothing 
more  conclusive  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  ;  since  the  combustion  of 
other  bodies,  such  as  carbureted  and  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  present 
also  the  same  resemblance  in  the  appearance  of  the  flame.  To  these 
objections  to  the  validity  of  the  explication  which  has  been  noticed,  it 
may  be  added  with  still  greater  force,  that  persons  have  in  some  in- 
stances, as  in  the  case  recently  occurring  in  this  city,*  been  the  sub- 
ject of  spontaneotis  combustion,  whose  character  was  exempt  from  the 
slightest  imputation  in  respect  to  the  abusive  use  of  strong  drinks  of  any 
description. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  obesity  or  emaciation  which  has  been 
proposed  as  the  cause  of  the  combustibility  of  the  human  body,  it  may 
be  esteemed  sufficient  to  remark,  it  is  never  so  free  from  watery  particles 
as  to  jiistify  this  hypothesis  ;  and  that  the  emaciation  of  no  living  or  even 
dead  body  has  ever  presented  so  great  dryness  as  to  be  capable  of  the 
rapid  combustion  which  takes  place  when  the  body  is  the  subject  of  the 
accident  which  is  the  present  object  of  inquiry.  Neither  the  dried 
mummies  from  the  catacombs  of  Egypt,  nor  any  condition  of  fatly  matter 
with  which  we  are  yet  acquainted,  possess  the  character  of  combustibility 
to  an  extent  nearly  equal  with  that  of  the  human  living  body,  when  it  has 
acquired  the  capacity  of  spontaneous  combustion.  These  causes  are 
consequently  totally  inadequate  to  furnish  a  reasonable  solution  of  the 
phenomenon  of  the  spontaneous  combustion  which  is  the  object  of  this 
essay.  They  may,  indeed,  be  competent  to  modify  the  process,  when 
it  has   been  set  up  by  other  causes  in  t|ie  organism,  but  are  entirely 
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mcompetent  to  account  for  its  inception,  progress,  or  tlie  details  of  its 
character. 

From  an  aggregaiion  and  comparison  of  the  various  cases  of  spontane- 
ous combustion,  which  have  at  different  times  and  situations  been  the 
subject  of  distinct  and  admitted  observation,  the  following  general  condi- 
tions of  its  character  are  deemed  to  be  fairly  deducible. 

1st.  That  females  are  much  more  subject  to  this  accident  than  males  ; 
and  we  know  that  females  have  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  much  more 
tender  and  relaxed  than  men,  and  that  women  more  than  men  are  the 
subjects  of  morbid  obesity.  2d.  That  spontaneous  combustion  has  much 
more  frequently  occurred  to  the  aged  than  the  young — much  the  greater 
number  of  cases  having  taken  place  in  persons  who  had  passed  their 
sixtieth  year  of  life.  3d.  That  besides  the  debility  or  asthenic  diathesis 
peculiar  to  this  portion  of  human  life,  these  individuals  had  been  in  most, 
if  not  all  instances,  the  subjects  of  asthenic  diseases,  or  subjected  to  the 
agency  of  other  causes  productive  of  general  debility.  4th.  That  their 
habits  of  life  were  inactive  or  indolent,  and  must  consequenlly  have  tended 
towards  the  augmentation  of  the  various  other  debilitating  causes  to  which 
they  had  been  exposed,  dth.  That  the  greatest  number  of  those  who 
have  been  subject  to  this  accident,  have  been  fleshy  or  fat  persons  ;  and 
we  know  that  obesity,  and  Especially  at  a  late  period  of  life,  is  among 
the  admitted  proofs  of  atony,  and  particularly  of  atony  of  the  lymphatic 
system.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  such  subjects  are  unusually  liable  to 
dropsy  and  to  other  affections  of  an  asthenic  nature,  distinguished  by  the 
general  afipellalion  of  cachexy,  &c.  6th.  That  the  largest  number  of 
those  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  spontaneous  combustion,  have  made 
an  abusive  use  of  spirituous  drinks.  7ih.  That  an  ignited  body,  howe- 
ver inconsiderable  may  have  been  its  extent  or  intensity,  near  to  the  place 
where  the  accident  has  occurred,  such  as  a  candle,  lamp,  btirnin^  coals, 
&c.  &c.,  has  in  most  instances  been  the  object  of  clear  and  undisputed 
observation.  8th.  That  the  inflammation  has  in  all  instances  been  ex- 
tremely rapid,  and  in  most  cases  has  involved  the  whole  body  before 
ass|istance  of  any  kind  has  been  given  to  the  sufllerer.  9ih.  That  the 
flame  was  in  most  instances  where  the  subject  was  the  object  of  observa- 
tion, very  unfixed  or  moveable,  difficult  to  extinguish  by  means  of  water, 
and  that  it  did  not  attack  contiguous  combustibles,  except  those  with 
which  it  remained  in  contact  for  a  considerable  time.  10th.  Ttiat  the 
places  where  these  combustions  have  occurred,  emitted  generally  a  strong 
empyreumatic  odor  ;  and  that  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  and  the  surface 
of  the  ashes  and  coals  which  remained,  were  covered  by  a  foetid  humidity 
and  with  grease.  11th.  That  the  trunk  of  the  body,  with  the  exceptioQ 
of  a  few  pieces  of  its  ossiflc  portion,  has  been,  in  almost  all  instances, 
entirely  consumed  by  the  conflagration  ;  and  that  in  the  greater  number 
of  instances  of  total  combustion,  there  remained  only  exempt  from  inci- 
neration after  the  termination  of  the  process,  portions  of  the  bony  struc- 
ture of  the  head  and  extremities,  of  less  or  greater  magnitude  in  different 
cases.  12th.  And  finally,  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  accident 
has  occurred  when  the  atmosphere  was  considerably  cold,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  winter  season. 

These  facts  are  certainly  of  very  great  interest,  and  merit  the  profound 
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meditation  of  every  one  who  may  attempt  an  explication  of  the  subject 
of  spontaneous  combustion. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  present  investigation  we  are  early  met  by  the 
inquiry,  by  what  means  does  the  human  body  acquire  its  combustibility 
or  capacity  of  being  burnt  with  the  great  rapidity  exhibited  in  these  acci- 
dents ?  The  solution  of  this  problem  has  been  deemed  of  the  first  im- 
portance, yielding  but  little  if  at  all,  in  consequence,  to  the  inquiry  which 
is  directed  in  search  of  the  causes,  which  acting  upon  the  susceptibility 
thus  acquired,  may  be  said  to  be  the  immediate  causes  of  the  accident. 

The  human  body,  dead  or  living,  is  a  material  which,  in  its  ordinarv 
condition,  does  not  burn  without  very  considerable  difficulty — it  may,  it 
has  indeed  with  entire  propriety,  been  arranged  among  those  bodies 
which  are  called  incombustible.  Our  astonishment  is  consequently  the 
greater  when  we  are  obliged  to  witness  its  rapid  and  often  almost  entire 
incineration,  by  the  process  which  engages  our  present  notice.  Its  ca- 
pability of  becoming  the  subject  of  such  a  phenomenon,  from  these 
causes,  upon  the  present  occasion,  is  a  subject  for  interesting  and  primary 
investigation.  By  the  influence  of  what  agency  are  we  to  account  for 
the  production  of  this  strange  condition  of  the  living  organism  f  This  is 
the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  inquiry  which  obtrudes  its  earl^ 
solution  upon  the  attention  of  the  investigator,  occupied  with  an  exami- 
nation into  the  causes  and  character  of  spontaneous  combustion.  We 
are  obliged  to  lament  the  insufficiency  of  any  response  heretofore  given 
to  this  important  interrogatory,  which,  still,  after  ages  of  research,  vainly 
calls  aloud  for  son>e  replication  more  defnonstrahle  and  definite  in  its 
character.  Upon  this  branch  of  our  subject  difficulties  formidable  and 
numerous  rudely  assail  the  inquirer  from  every  quarter — difficulties  with 
which  our  predecessors  have  but  feebly  contended,  and  which  even  now 
maintain  their  ground  little  reduced  in  force  or  number.  This  fact  is 
ascribable,  perhaps,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  actual  state  of  medical  sci- 
ence ;  every  portion  of  whose  extended  domain  has  not  been  the  object 
of  equally  assiduous  and  successful  cultivation. 

Little  comparative  attention  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  by  the  pro- 
fession upon  the  anatomical  structure,  and  physiological  and  morbid  func- 
tions of  the  cutaneous  system.  It  has  hence  been  very  truly  remarked., 
that  no  diseases  are  less  understood  than  those  which  constitute  the  pa- 
thology of  the  skin — when  the  anatomy  of  the  skin,  therefore,  together 
•with  its  fimctions,  healthy  and  diseased,  connected  with  the  tissues  in  its 
immediate  contiguity,  shall  become  the  objects  of  more  diligent  and  suc- 
cessful investigation,  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  the  development  of 
facts  and  principles  which  cannot  fail  to  reflect  valuable  instruction  upon 
a  subject,  which  at  present  seems,  by  necessity,  to  be  veiled  in  deep 
obscurity.  This  obscurity  is  the  necessary  result  of  a  deficiency  of  facts ; 
«nd  this  deficiency  can  only  be  supplied  by  future  research,  philosophi- 
cally conducted,  into  the  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  skin  and  other 
superficial  tissues,  in  connection  with  the  phenomena  of  this  particular 
malady.  Spontaneous  combustion  of  the  human  body  has  in  all  cases 
bad  its  beginning  upon  the  superficial  tissues  ;  and  this  locality  of  its  in- 
ception corroborates  tlie  expectation  that  its  pathology  is  to  be  sought 
for  afid  obtained,  only  by  diligent  and  skilful  investigation  concentrating 
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its  attention  upon  the  skin  and  other  superficial  tissues  of  the  body. 
Until  this  prerequisite  task  shall  have  been  executed  vviib  necessary  ability 
and  exactitude,  iiigeuuity  may  continue  to  supply  us  with  an  abundance 
of  plausible  speculation,  but  these  can  never  assume  the  importance  of 
ascertained  facts,  or  supply  any  pro6table  rule  for  the  regulation  of  prac- 
tice. At  best,  they  cannot  be  more  than  conjecture,  and  may  often 
exercise  a  deprecated  influence,  by  the  substitution  of  their  delusive 
instruction,  in  lieu  of  facts  and  induction  logically  deduced  from  tbe 
sources,  and  by  the  means  we  have  already  indicated. 

This  very  delirable  object,  however,  by  many  important  circumstances 
in  necessary  connection  with  its  nature,  is  removed  far  beyond  our  com- 
petency to  accomplish.  Leaving  it  therefore  to  the  industry,  talents  and 
philanthropy  of  others,  in  all  respects  better  qualified  to  embark  in  the 
laudable  undertaking,  with  more  animating  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  I 
shall  be  content  to  submit  such  an  explanation  of  this  accident  as  has 
been  deetned  most  satisfactory  and  consistent  with  its  sensible  phenomena. 

[To  be  conUnued.  ] 


HYDRIODATE   OF   POTASH    IN   RHEUMATISM. 

Dr.  Elliotson  has  employed  this  medicine  with  considerable  advantage 
in  several  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism.  It  was  administered  in  the  case 
of  a  young  woman  who  caught  cold  about  eighteen  months  since,  and 
who  from  that  time  had  suflTered  from  rheumatic  pains  in  the  joints  at  the 
various  changes  in  the  weather.  On  her  admission  into  the  hospital. 
May  26th,  she  had  pains  in  her  loins,  shoulders,  wrists,  and  ankles  ;  the 
joints  were  not  swollen,  or  preternaturally  hot  or  red.  Her  general 
health  was  pretty  good.  Two-and-a-half  grains  of  the  hydriodate  of  pot- 
ash were  given  in  solution  three  times  a  day. 

30. — She  has  pain  in  the  left  side,  increased  on  inspiration  ;  she  is 
obliged  to  lie  on  her  back.     Eight  leeches  are  ordered  to  be  applied. 

June  2. — The  pain  in  the  side  is  better,  and  tbe  pains  in  the  limbs  are 
gone.     She  complains  of  headache  and  a  sense  of  sickness. 

6. — The  headache  and  sickness  are  gone,  but  the  pains  in  the  joints 
have  returned. 

23. — Since  the  last  report  she  has  been  improving,  the  dose  of  tbe 
medicine  having  been  gradually  increased  to  seven  and  a  half  grains. 
The  pains  have  now  entirely  left  her,  and  she  was  ordered  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

The  other  case  is  that  of  an  old  woman,  aged  66,  who  was  admitted 
on  May  the  12th.  Twelve  months  ago  she  slept  in  a  bed  the  pillow  of 
which  was  damp,  and  she  has  since  suffered  with  a  severe  pain  in  her 
neck,  shooting  up  to  the  ear  and  into  the  head.  Her  strength  has  been 
much  reduced  by  the  constant  pain,  which  has  continually  disturbed  her 
rest  at  night.  She  took  three  grains  and  a  half  of  the  hydriodate  on  her 
admission,  and  has  had  the  dose  gradually  increased  to  ten  grains,  which 
she  was  taking  three  times  a  day  just  before  her  discharge.  On  the  23d 
of  June  she  was  very  much  relieved.  There  have  been  various  local 
applications,  such  as  iodine  and  croton  oil,  made  to  the  oeck,  but  tbe 
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i  effects  of  none  of  them  were  so  striking;  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  they 

ff  administered  much  to  the  cure.     Dr.  Eiiiotson  certainly  considered  that 

:i  the  benefit  might  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  hydriodate  of  potash. 

London  Lancet. 


MEDICAL   TREATMENT   IN    SELF-LIMITED    DISEASES. 

[In  former  Nos.  of  the  Journal,  extracts  from  Dr.  Bigelow's  Discourse 
have  been  given,  which  treated  of  the  inefficary  of  ihe  healing  art  in  many 
of  the  diseases  which  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  attend.  Injustice 
would  perhaps  be  done  to  the  author  if  the  following  extracts  were  not 
also  presented  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal.] 

If  may  perhaps  appear  that  the  views,  which  have  now  been  taken  of 
the  power  of  medicine  in  so  large  a  class  of  diseases,  are  gloomy  and 
discouraging,  and  that  an  unworthy  tribute  is  |>aid  to  the  labors  of  those 
physicians,  who  have  patiently  studied,  and  ardenily  acted,  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity.  Such  views,  however,  are  far  from  being  the  object  of  the 
present  discourse.  Were  it  permitted  by  the  compass  of  the  subject 
under  consideration,  it  would  he  a  very  grateful  task  to  enumerate  those 
maladies  of  the  human  frame,  over  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
medicine  lias  obtained  decisive  influence.  To  a  medical  audience,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  recall  the  instances  of  pain  relieved,  spasms  controlled, 
inflammations  checked,  and  diseased  associations  broken  up,  under  limit- 
able  diseases,  by  the  agency  of  the  healing  art.  Were  there  no  other 
trophy  for  the  medical  profession  to  boast,  it  is  sufficient  to  know,  that 
the  diseases  of  smallpox  and  syphilis  alone  would  have  entailed  misery 
and  extermination  on  a  large  portion  of  our  species,  had  not  medical 
science  discovered  the  prevention  of  the  one,  and  the  successful  man- 
agement of  the  other. 


S' 


In  regard  to  acknowledged  self-limited  diseases,  the  question  will  natu- 
t  grally  arise,  whether  the  practitioner  is  called  on  to  do  nothing  for  the 

:  benefit  of  his  patient  ;  whether  he  shall  fold  his  hands,  and  look  passively 

on  the  progress  of  a  disease,  which  he  cannot  interrupt.     To  this  i  would, 
answer, — by  no  means.     Tiie  opportunities  of  doing  gcKid   may  be  as 
great  in  these  diseases  as  in  any  others  ;  for,  in  treating  every  disease, 
>.  there  is  a  right   method,  and  a  wrong.     In  the  first   place  we  may  save 

the  patient  from  much   harm,  not  only  by  forbearing  ourselves  to  inflict 
i  him  with  unnecessary  practice,  but  also  by  preventing  the  ill-judged  ac- 

tivity of  others.     For  the  same  reason  that  we  would  not  sufler  him  to 
I  be  shaken  in  his   bed,  when   rest  was  considered  necessary  to  him,  we 

should  not  allow  him  to  be  tormented  with  useless  and  annoying  applica- 
tions in  a  disease  of  settled  destiny.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all 
cases  are  susceptible  of  errors  of  commission,  as  well  as  of  omission, 
and  that  by  an  excessive  application  of  the  means  of  art,  we  may  frustrate 
the  intentions  of  nature,  when  they  are  salutary,  or  embitter  the  approach 
of  death  when  it  is  inevitable.  What  practitioner,  I  would  ask,  ever 
rendered  a  greater  service  to  mankind,  than  Ambrose  Par^,  and  his  sub- 
sequent coadjutors,  who  introduced  into  modern  surgery  the  art  of  healing 
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by  the  first  intention  ?  These  men  with  vast  difficuhy  succeeded  in 
Convincing  ihe  profession,  that  instead  of  the  old  metliod  of  treating 
incised  wounds  by  keeping  them  open  with  forcible  and  painful  appiica* 
tiohs,  it  was  better  simply  to  place  the  parts  securely  in  their  natural 
situation,  and  then  to  let  them  alone. — In  the  second  place,  we  may  do 
much  good  by  a  palliative,  and  preventive  course,  by  alleviating  pain, 
procuring  sleep,  guarding  the  diet,  regulating  the  alimentary  canal, — in 
fine,  by  obviating  such  sufferings  as  admit  of  mitigation,  and  preventing 
or  removing  iho  causes  of  others,  which  are  incidental,  but  not  necessary, 
to  the  stale  of  disease.  In  doing  this,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
disease  itself,  and  the  accidents  of  the  disease,  for  the  latter  often  admit 
of  relief,  when  the  former  do  not.  We  should  also  inquire  whether  the 
original  cause  of  the  disease,  or  any  accessory  cause,  is  still  operating, 
tmd  if  so,  whether  it  can  in  any  measure  be  prevented  or  removed  :  as, 
for  example,  when  it  exists  in  the  habits  of  life  of  the  patient,  in  the  local 
atmosphere,  or  in  the  presence  of  any  other  deleterious  agent.  Lastly, 
by  a  just  prognosis,  founded  on  a  correct  view  of  the  case,  we  may  sus- 
tain the  patient  and  his  friends  during  the  inevitable  course  of  the  disease; 
and  may  save  them  from  the  pangs  of  disappointed  hope  on  the  one  side, 
or  of  imnecessary  despondency  on  the  other. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  a  low  estimate  has  been 
placed  on  the  resources  of  art,  when  compared  with  those  of  nature. 
But  I  may  be  excused  for  doing  this  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  of 
educated  men,  and  the  members  of  a  society  whose  motto  is  ^uttira 
duct.  The  longer  and  the  tnore  philosophically  we  contemplate  this 
subject,  the  more  obvious  it  will  appear,  that  the  physician  is  but  the 
minister  and  servant  of  nature  ;  that  in  cases  like  those  which  have  been 
engaging  our  consideration,  we  can  do  little  more  than  follow  in  the  train 
of  disease,  and  endeavor  to  aid*  nature  in  her  salutary  intentions,  or  to 
remove  obstacles  out  of  her  path.     How  little,  indeed,  could  we  accom- 

Elish  without  her  aid  !  It  has  been  wisely  observed  by  Sir  Gilbert 
llane,  that  '^  the  benefit  derivable  to  mankind  at  large,  from  artificial 
remedies,  is  so  limited,  that  if  a  spontaneous  principle  of  restoration  bad 
not  existed,  the  human  species  would  long  ago  have  been  extinct.^' 

But  if  we  can  accomplish  comparatively  little  in  the  actual  direction  of 
disease,  the  necessity  becomes  more  imperative  that  we  should  do  that 
little  wisely,  and  well.  The  importance  and  usefulness  of  the  medical 
profession,  instead  of  being  diminished,  will  always  be  elevated,  exactly 
in  proportion  as  it  understands  itself,  weighs  justly  its  own  powers,  and 
professes  simply  what  it  can  accomplish.  It  is  no  derogation  from  the 
importance  of  our  art,  that  we  cannot  always  control  the  events  of  life 
and  death,  or  even  of  health  and  sickness.  The  incompetency  which 
we  feel  in  this  respect,  is  shared  by  almost  every  man  upon  whom  the 
great  responsibilities  of  society  are  devolved.  The  statesman  cannot 
control  the  destinies  of  nations,  nor  the  military  commander  the  event  of 
battles.  The  most  eloquent  pleader  may  fail  to  convice  the  jtidgment  of 
bis  hearers,  and  the  most  skilful  pilot  may  not  be  able  to  weather  the 
storm.  Yet  it  is  not  the  less  necessar}',  that  responsible  men  shooM 
study  deeply  and  understandingly  the  science  of  their  respective  voca- 
tions.    It  is  not  the  less  important,  for  the  sake  of  thode  whose  stfetj 
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19,  Rnd  always  will  be,  committed  to  their  charge,  that  they  should  look 
with  unbiassed  judgment  u|K)n  the  necessary  results  of  inevitable  causes. 
And  while  an  earnest  and  inquiring  solicitude  should  always  be  kept 
alive,  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  professional  knowledge  ;  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  knowledge  has  for  its  only  just  and  lasting  foui>- 
dation,  a  rigid,  impartial,  and  inflexible  requisition  of  the  truth. 


RUPTURE,   CONVULSIONS,  AND    DEATH. 

^  To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

Sir, — Doubis  have  been  entertained  by  the  subscriber  whether  the  fol* 
,^        lowing  case,  in  its  present  imperfect  state,  would  merit  a  place  in  the 

pages  of  your  Journal.  But  on  considering  its  nature,  and  the  many 
^        valuable  suggestions  its  premonitory  symptoms  and  tragical  termination 

rurnisii  to  tlie  practising  physician,  for  the  prevention  of  a  similar  catas* 
^  trophe,  I  have,^ after  collecting  all  the  facts  relative  to  it  that  couldi  with 
*'  propriety,  be  obtained,  comluded  to  send  you  a  brief  history  of  it.  If 
'  you  think  it  suffii-iently  interesting,  in  the  absence  of  all  the  important 
'         facts  vvbicb  a  post-obit  investigation  would   have  enabled  me  to  give^  to 

justify  you  in  presenting  it  to  your  readers,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

*  Case. — Mrs.  B.,  of  W.,  a  highly  respectable  lady,  about  SO  years  of 
'  age,  was  married  eight  years  since,  and  though  during  this  period  she 
i'  has  enjoyed  a  good  degree  of  health  and  has  lived  happily  with  her  bus* 
^  band,  she  found  herself  pregnant  last  February  for  the  first  time.  No 
f^  remarkable  change  was  caused  by  this  occurrence,  and  her  health  re- 
<  mained  unimpaired  until  August  last.  This,  however,  may  be  true  but 
'  in  part.  From  the  commencement  of  uterine  gestation  she  was  troubled 
('  with  flatulence,  and  a  constant  sense  of  uneasiness,  with  an  undue  disteo- 
$  aion  of  the  epigastric  region.  But  believing  that  such  symptoms  were 
L         usually  experienced  by  women  in  her  circumstances,  she  tliought  it  tinne- 

cessary  to  apply  for  medical  assistance,  and  by  the  advice  of  a  friend 
$  took  frequently  portions  of  magnesiae  sulphas  el  pulvis  rhei,  which  ge-* 
f  nerally  aflbrded  her  temporary  relief.  Towards  the  last  of  August  these 
[T  disagreeable  sensations  began  rather  to  inrrease  ;  and  some  time  in  tlie 
if  fore  part  of  the  present  month,  she  found  them  so  annoymg  that  she  was 
f        induced  to  resort  to  her  family  physician  for  advice.     He  gave  her  an 

anodyne  tincture,  informing  her  that  in  a  few  days  be  would  call  and  ab- 
f        stract  a  quantity  of  blood,  of  which  he  was  satisfied  she  had  too  much, 

•  and  tliat  ilie  symptoms  of  her  case  strongly  indicated  the  necessity  of 
such  a  depletion.  The  tincture,  like  the  salts,  gave  her  but  a  brief  res- 
^lite  from  her  sufl^erings.  They  were  not,  liowever,  so  severe  as  to  pre* 
vent  her  from  attending  to  Iter  daily  domestic  concerns.  She  was  more 
and  more  convinced,  from  the  fulness  of  the  veins  and  numbness  of  her 
arms  and  hands,  which  often  caused  her  to  let  things  fall,  that  the  loss  of 
blood  her  physician  recommended  was  imperiously  required.  Many 
days  passed  away  and  her  medical  adviser  did  not  call ;  yet  she  did  not 
tbink  herself  ill  enough  to  send  for  him. 

On  the  17ih  Inst,  the  sense  of  fulness  and  distress  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  was  greatly  augmented.     She,  notwithstanding,  attended  during 
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the  day  to  her  ordinary  avocations,  and  took  as  usual  her  regular  meafs. 
In  the  evening  the  pain  and  distension  ai  the  epigastrium  was  so  severe, 
that  with  the  advice  of  her  sister  she  look  a  mild  aperient,  which  operated 
kindly  but  without  giving  any  relief.  She  then  called  for  some  sooi  tta^ 
thinking  that  an  emetic  niight  relieve  her.  After  drinking  plentifully  of 
this,  she  soon  began  to  vomit  freely,  but  this  gave  no  mitigation  of  tlie 
pain.  Retching  and  vomiting  continued  for  an  hour  or  two,  when  sud- 
denly she  became  incapable  of  utterance,  and  very  soon  after  entirely 
insensible.  In  about  twenty  minutes  after  this,  I  saw  her  for  the  Srst 
time.  She  lay  in  a  comatose  state,  with  a  hard  and  full  pulse,  giving 
about  90  strokes  per  minute,  with  a  clean  tongue,  cadaverous  counte- 
nance, stertorous*  breathing,  almost  constant  spasms  of  the  arms,  and 
her  groans  expressed  intense  suffering.  Fresh  blood  was  discovered  in 
her  mouth  ;  and  a  number  of  the  last  ejections  from  her  stomach,  the  at- 
tendants assured  me,  were  very  red.  This  last  circumstance,  however, 
was  not  mentioned  to  me  until  after  her  death.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that 
she  was  expecting  to  be  confined  in  about  a  fortnight,  an4  it  was  strongly 
suspected  by  some  present  that  she  then  might  be  in  labor.  This  led 
me  to  make  an  examination  per  vaginam.  The  os  uteri  was  closed,  and 
the  head  of  the  child  forced  up  into  the  epigastric  region.  I  then  imiRe- 
dtately  took  a  pint  of  blood,  which  relieved  her  of  the  spasms,  and  re- 
duced the  circulation  to  about  75  pulsations  in  the  minute.  She  became 
qui^t,  but  remained  to  all  appearance  totally  insensible.  I  applied  hot 
stimulating  applications  to  her  feet,  arms  and  chest,  cold  ones  to  her 
head,  volatile  alkali  to  her  nose,  and  administered  a  strong  stimulating 
antispasmodic  infusion,  with  a  saline  enema — but  all  in  vain.  After  re- 
maining tranquil  about  one  hour  and  a  half,  she  had  a  violent  general 
convulsion.  I  then  took  another  small  quantity  of  blood  from  her  arm, 
and  gave  her  an  anodyne  draught.  Respiration  became  again  laborious, 
and  the  spasms  of  the  arms  continued  for  about  an  hour,  i%hen  they  gra- 
dually left  her,  and  after  a  short  time,  perhaps  from  three  to  five  minutes, 
suddenly,  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan,  she  ceased  to  breathe.  Soon 
after  this  abrupt  and  melancholy  departure,  blood  flowed  freely  from  her 
mouth  and  nose.  I  eagerly  sought  the  privilege  of  making  a  post-mortem 
examination,  to  ascertain  what  veins  were  ruptured,  and  the  precise  cause 
of  her  death  ;  but  the  prejudices  of  her  husband  against  such  a  procedure 
would  not  allow  him  to  grant  my  request.  This,  undoubtedly,  will  prove 
to  the  profession  a  source  of  regret  ;  but  the  reftisal  was  prompted  hy  a 
feehhg  8Q<6acred,  that  but  few  of  the  most  ardent  lovers  of  science  could 
desire  its  violation.  Yet  every  intelligent  practitioner  who  reviews  thd 
symptoms  of  her  case  from  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of  her 
difficulties,  will,  I  think,  have  but  one  opinion,  either  in  regard  to  the 
means  that  should  have  been  employed  for  the  relief  of  her  complaint  and 
the  prevention  of  the  fatal  casualty,  or  to  the  proximate  cause  of  her 
sudden  and  sorrowful  exit.  Respectfully  yours, 

Wrexham,  Mass,  Sept.  29th,  1835.  L.  W.  Sherman. 

♦  Th«  Btertor  wrb  not  like  ihRt  produced  by  apoplexy  or  cerebral  effusion,  neither  wm  it  that 
which  Is  ▼ulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  d$atk  ruttUf  bnl  H  wm  something  like  etertor  or  a  iliciit 
nttia  wiUi  very  laboriooa  reepiiatioo. 
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Q,uerie$. — In  the  above  case,  what  viscus,  is  ii  probable,  was  rupior- 
ed  ?  Did  the  soot,  independent  of  its  active  emetic  properly,  have  any 
agency  in  ilie  destruction  of  life  ?  Was  ti)e  flatulence,  with  occasional 
acid  erurtations,  and  the  sense  of  fulness  in  the  epigastric  region,  which 
did  not  prevent  her  from  taking  her  usual  meals  and  attending  as  formerly 
to  her  daily  avocations,  sufficient  evidence  that  there  existed  any  very 
serious  gastTic  affection  ?  Could  new  painty  to  which  she  was  conside- 
rably exposed  the  day  before  her  death,  be  the  means  of  augmenting  her 
difficulties  ?  Had  venesection  been  seasonably  employed,  would  it  have 
been  likely  to  have  afforded  relief  ?  Could  eme^is,  in  the  surcharged 
state  of  the  sanguineous  system,  with  or  without  uterine  contraction,  be 
a  prime  cause  of  the  rupture  ?  If  you,  Mr.'  Ediior,  or  some  of  your 
correspondents,  will  have  the  goodness  to  furnish  an  answer  to  ihe  above 
interrogatories,  it  will  at  least  oblige  one.  It  may  not  be  improper  here 
to  observe  that  the  first  ejections  from  the  stomach,  if  I  have  been  cor- 
rectly informed,  indicated  a  healthy  state  of  that  organ.  The  subsequent 
ones  were  probably  colored  with  blood  ;  though,  as  they  were  removed, 
I  had  DO  opportunity  for  examining  them.  It  may  also  be  added  that 
the  friends  now  regret  that  they  did  not  allow  me  to  satisfy  my  curiosity 
by  autopsia.  Yours,  &.c.  L.  W,  S. 


REMEDY    FOR    RINGWORM. 

To  the  Ediior  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jow*naL 
Sill, — ^There  is  found  on  the  418ih  page  of  the  ]2ih  Vol.  of  your  valu- 
able Journal,  an  article  under  the  title  of  Ringworm,  in  which  you  say 
that  any  practical  suggestions  on  the  treaiment  of  (Iwt  disease  will  be 
**  regarded  wiih  interest."  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  inform 
you  of  a  remedy  that  has  in  two  cases  proved  a  speedy  cure.  The  remedy 
to  which  I  allude  is  the  niiras  argentum  (nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar 
caustic). 

The  first  instance  in  which  I  used  it  was  that  of  a  young  man  of  17 
years  of  age,  who  had  on9on  his  face  before,  and  one  under  and  behind 
bis  ear.  They  had  been  of  a  year's  standing,  and  had  resisted  the  use 
ofung.  hydrarg.  nitrat.  fortius,  gunpowder  and  vinegar,  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  the  juice  of  yellow  dock,  &c.  I  wet  the  skin  on  which 
the  ringworm  was  situated,  and  a  margin  of  sound  or  rather  healthy  skin, 
with  water,  and  then  rubbed  a  pencil  of  white  lunar  caustic  over  the  ring- 
worm and  adjoining  skin,  until  it  began  to  be  discolored  and  the  patient 
experienced  a  smarting  sensation.  The  skin  was  blistered,  and  a  speedy 
cure  was  the  resuh.     The  disease  did  not  return. 

The  second  was  that  of  a  girl  of  5  or  6  years  of  age,  who  had  a  ring- 
worm on  the  top  of  her  head.  The  caustic  was  applied  as  before,  and  a 
cure  effected  without  any  blistering  in  a  very  few  days. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  cured  a  ringworm  on  my  fare  by  one  application 
of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  yellow  dock  root.  But  this  remedy  has 
not  always  proved  effectual.  I  once  cured  an  herpetic  eruption,  re- 
sembling ringworm  somewhat  in  its  appearance,  on  the  leg  of  an  old  man, 
with  the  expressed  juice  of  green  grapes.     The  eruption  bad  been  of 
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more  than  a  year's  standing,  and  bad  resisted  all  the  remedies  I  conld 
devise^  until  I  applied  the  grape  jiiice.  The  remedy  was  continued  for 
some  weeks  before  the  cure  was  wholly  effected.  It  occupied  the  wbole 
J^  and  ancle,  and  was  very  troublesome  to  the  patient. 

Very  respecifully  yours.         Wm.  A.  Breivstbr,  M.D. 
Hampton^  Conn.  October  Sd^  1835. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL 
BOSTON,    OCTOBER    14,    1835. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  CREOSOTE. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  frequent  reports  of 
European  practitioners  on  the  value  of  this  newly-discovered  medicinal 
agent.  In  our  own  medical  publications,  so  little  is  said  of  it,  that  it  is 
fair  to  infer  that  creosote  has  thus  far  had  but  a  limited  trial  in  this  coun- 
try, or,  at  least,  has  been  prescribed  with  so  much  caution,  that  no  one 
feels  justified  in  either  praising  or  condemning  it  on  such  slight  acquaint- 
ance. From  the  strongly  expressed  testimony  of  very  eminent  transat- 
lantic phyeicians,  we  are  bound  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  powerful 
addition  to  the  Catalogue  of  remedies,  and  the  sooner,  therefore,  its  value 
becomes  known  to  those  who  may  have  distrusted  the  accounts  which 
have  occasionally  been  republished  from  foreign  journals,  the  more  for- 
tunate will  it  be  for  them  and  those  who  seek  their  saving  advice. 

All  ulcerations  are  reported  to  be  speedily  and  favorably  influenced 
by  the  creosote.  It  will  be  readily  acknowledged  that,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  the  most  difficult  and  hopeless  of  all  things  in  sur- 
gery. It  were  almost  needless  to  refer  to  scrofulous  and  sanious  ulcers 
of  the  female  breast,  or  to  those  superficial,  ragged,  marginally  inflamed 
■ores  on  the  lower  limbs  of  aged  people,  as  examples,  which  sometimes 
wholly  bid  defiance  to  the  best  conducted  course  of  treatment ;  but  even 
these,  if  the  principle  of  health  remains  in  the  system,  are  reputed  to 
yield  to  the  prophylactic  virtues  of  the  creosofe.  £ven  in  certain  condi- 
tions of  the  body,  where  the  tendency  is  to  the  reproduction  of  ulcers, 
showing  themselves  in  new  places  very  soon  after  their  suppression  in 
others,  cases  of  which  are  doubtless  familiar  in  every  one's  practice,  they 
may  be  subdued  by  its  internal  administration* 

Were  no  other  uses  fouud  for  the  creosote,  than  those  here  alightlj 
adverted  to,  it  would  rank  as  a  valuable  medicine.  Its  utility,  however, 
is  not  bounded  by  these  narrow  limits  ;  yet  its  sphere  cannot  be  defined 
with  certainty  in  this  infancy  of  our  knowledge  upon  a  subject  of  auch 
apparent  consequence  to  the  future  comfort  and  restoration  of  the  afliict- 
ed.  Within  a  few  months,  by  a  course  of  judicious  observations  iu  the 
North  London  Hospital,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Elliotson, 
some  additional  information  has  been  gathered  with  regard  to  its  efiicacy 
in  preventing  Vomition.  This  is  another  invaluable  property.  For  ages 
it  has  been  a  desideratum  to  possess  the  power  of  obliging  an  irritable 
stomach  to  retain  medicine.  The  evidence  produced  by  the  experiments 
seems  to  establish  the  fact,  beyoad  a  doubt,  that  a  small  quantity  of 
creosote,  prepared  with  mucilage,  moet  efi*ectaally  controla  the  orfaii| 
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even  when  the  nausea  and  disposition  to  vomit  are  extremely  urgent.  In 
colica  pictooum,  and  obstinate  constipation,  besides  a  variety  of  inflam- 
matory aifections,  where  severe  sickness  of  the  stomach  was  an  accom- 
paniment, it  invariably  acted  favorably,  by  soon  allaying  the  retching, 
and  thus  preventing  the  rejection  of  other  medicines.  A  small  quantity^ 
commingled  with  whatever  potion  is  given,  is  recommended  as  a  prudent 
course. 

Enough,  it  is  apparent,  has  been  advanced  from  the  best  authority,  to 
excite  our  particular  attention  ;  and  it  cannot  appear  strange,  therefore^ 
if  we  urge  upon  our  professional  brethren  their  immediate  attention  to  a 
medicine  which  promises  so  much.  Not  only  are  we  solicitous  to  have 
it  resorted  to  in  the  class  of  ills  in  which  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  so 
remedial,  but  we  are  ambitious,  also,  for  written  opinions  and  observa- 
tions, that  there  may  be  neither  misapprehension  nor  misunderstanding, 
in  respect  either  to  doses  or  action,  amongst  our  medical  men.  Every 
practical  remark,  calculated  to  guide  the  less  experienced,  embracing 
individual  views  of  the  real  advantages  of  its  use,  based  upon  actual  ob- 
servation, is  no  less  desirable  to  ourselves  than  to  all  the  members  of  our 
profession  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

The  circumscribed  boundaries  to  which  the  materia  medica  has  been 
confined,  or  rather  recommended  to  be  restricted,  by  some  modern  theo- 
rists, would  exclude  many  of  the  most  efBcient  and  powerfully  effective 
remedial  discoveries,  simply  because  they  have  not  antiquity  in  sufiicient 
weight  to  recommend  them  to  those  who  only  estimate  the  value  of  a  drug 
by  its  longevity.  There  is  no  danger  of  multiplying  medicines  ;  yet  the 
sooner  very  many  articles  which  have  had  a  respectable  rank  are  totally 
abandoned,  and  indigenous  medicinal  plants  are  more  critically  analyzed 
and  introduced  in  their  places,  the  greater  will  be  the  triumpha  of  the 
healing  art  in  America. 

INFLUENCE  OF  PROFESSIONAL  OCCUPATIONS. 

Dr.  Lombard,  of  Geneva,  has  lately  instituted  researches  into  the  civil 
registers  of  that  city,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  age  and  profession  of 
the  individuals  whose  names  are  therein  inscribed,  from  1796  to  1830, 
and  has  published  the  result  of  his  labors  in  the  *' Annales  d'Hygeine 
Publique."  The  number  whose  ages  and  professions  have  been  deter- 
mined with  perfect  exactness,  is  8488.  The  average  duration  of  life  for 
the  whole  waa  55  years  ;  and  taking  this  as  the  mean  term,  he  divider 
professions  into  two  classes — those  in  which  the  average  of  life  is  more 
than  55  years,  and  those  in  which  it  is  less.  The  first  class  comprises  a 
list  of  79  professions,  amongst  which  are  placed  the  physicians  ;  the 
latter,  57,  and  includes  surgeons. 

From  the  extensive  table  which  the  author  has  drawn  up  to  illustrate 
this  point,  we  select  a  few  examples  : 

Narober  Average  Namb«r  Average- 

ofDeaUi*.  ProfeMtoM.  Age.  of  Deaths.  ProreMloM.  Age. 

71  Magistrates 68  1  41  Printers 54  3 

275  Independent  persons  .    .  65  8  77  Butchers 53  0 

52  Protestant  ministers  .    .    6:3  8  78  Coachmen 51  0 

476  MerchanU 62  0  82  Bakers 49  8 

152  Goldsmiths 61  6  62  Locksmiths 47  2 

1073  Watchmakers    •    ...  55  3  65  Painters  in  varnish     ...  44  3 

41  Surgeons 54  0 

Tbia  table,  it  wiU  be  seen,  differs  materially  from  otbere  of  a  aimilar 
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nature  drawn  up  in  different  countries,  and  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whe- 
ther any  deductions  can  be  drawn  from  such  calculations,  which  will  be 
of  universal  application.  The  difference  between  the  average  lives  of 
mechanics  and  those  at  the  head  of  the  column,  in  the  above  tabl«,  is,  if 
we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  larger  than  exists  between  such  classes  in 
the  United  States.  The  author  considers  a  "  comfortable  income  '*  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  in  producing  longevity — the  difference 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  being  greater,  in  respect  to  the  duration  of 
life,  than  that  between  any  two  branches  of  professional  or  mechanical 
occupatipn.  *  The  difference  between  those,  even,  who  work  in  the  open 
air  and  those  whose  trade  renders  a  sedentary  life  necessary,  is  only,  ac- 
cording to  the  author's  calculations,  from  1  2-3  to  1  3-5  years  ;  while 
that  between  the  liberal  and  industrious  professions,  is  4  3-5  years,  and 
between  the  industrious  and  working  classes,  2  4-5  years. 


Neuralgia  of  the  uterus. 


We  have  read  the  report  of  Mr.  Bartleman  on  a  case  recently  under  his 
care,  which  yielded  so  readily  to  sulphate  of  quinine  that  the  fact  is  of 
consequence,  and  should  be  treasured  up  as  a  valuable  hint,  inasmuch  as 
neuralgic  affections  of  that  orgat^are  doubtless  more  frequent  than  sus- 
pected, and  often  badly  treated,  from  the  simple  circumstance  that  the 
true  character  of  the  disease  is  not  suspected.  One  of  the  indications  of 
its  existence,  is  violent  pain  in  the  body  of  the  uterus  itself,  occasionally 
darting  down  to  the  knees,  accompanied  by  a  slight  tenderness  over  the 
region  of  the  lower  bowels,  with  pain  also  along  the  spine  of  the  ilium. 
In  the  instance  under  con.^ideration,  Mr.  B.  ordered  his  patient  to  take 
Shdph.  QuinitKt  gr,  iij.  et  Ext.  Hyoscyami  q.  s.  ft.  pil.  every  three  hours, 
followed  by  an  infusion  of  senna.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  frequent  pre- 
disposing causes  of  this  condition  of  the  uterine  nerves,  arises  from 
partial  eversions,  and  not,  as  has  been  intimated,  from  injections.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  painful  affection  may  also  arise  from  extreme  local  de- 
bifity  ;  but  thus  far,  the  indications  of  the  character  of  the  complaint 
have  been  uniformly  the  same,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  quinine  may  prove 
an  unfailing  specific. 


Massachusetts  Medical  Society. — A  regular  meeting  of  the  Counsellors 
was  held  at  the  Athenaeum,  in  (his  city,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  will  be  given  next  week.  Dr.  R.  Fowler,  of  Stockbridge, 
Berkshire  county,  was  elected  to  deliver  the  annual  discourse  on  the  next 
anniversary  of  the  Society,  in  place  of  Dr.  Bugbee,  of  Wrentham,  who 
has  declined  the  honor,  in  consequence  of  a  recent  and  severe  domestic 
affliction. 

•Appeal  from  the  Pulpit  for  the  benefit  of  a  public  Charity. — In  this  re- 
publican country,  whose  charitable  institutions  cannot  boast  of  any  regal 
or  titled  patrons,  but  depend  mainly  for  support  upon  the  munificence  and 
liberal  spirit  of  men  whose  noblest  titles  to  distinction  spring  from  their 
benefactions  and  generous  exertions  to  afford  relief  to  the  sufferings  of 
their  fellow  creatures,  it  would  appear  somewhat  indecorous,  to  say  the 
lea.^'t,  to  make  an  appeal  from  the  pulpit  in  favor  of  any  eleemosynary  in- 
stitution, however  meritorious.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  the 
"Royal  Dispensary  "  alluded  to  below,  purports  to  be  under  the  imkiie- 
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^  diate  patronage  of  '^  the  King's  most  gracious  Majesty,  and  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ;"  and  for  Vice  Presidents  having  a 
list  of  some  forty  dukes,  most  noble  and  right  honorables,  and  others  of 
lower  rank,  with  a  sprinkling  of  church  dignitaries  and  a  few  titled  pro- 
fessional men.  This  fwbfy  patronized  institution,  we  are  informed  by  a 
Report  published  by  authority  (of  which  we  propose  at  some  future  time 
to  present  a  more  extended  notice),  is  conducted  by  the  Director  and 
Surgeon,  J.  H.  Curtis,  Esq.  M.  R.  I.  Aurist  to  hisJVIajesty.  While  on 
the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  boards  of  trustees  or  managers  of  public 
charities,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a  wish,  not  of  recent  origin^ 
that  some  portion  of  such  boards  might  consist  of  medical  men,  the  best^ 
if  not  the  only  judges  of  the  professional  merits  of  their  brethren  and 
compeers. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  which  has  elicited  these  remarks,  to  wit  : — 
*^  On  Sunday  morning  a  sermon  was  preached  at  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Royal 
Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Dean  St., 
Soho  Square.  His  Lordship  stated  that,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
institution  in  1816,  upwards  of  9,630  patients,  afflicted  with  deafness  and 
other  diseases  of  the  ear,  had  been  cured  or  relieved,  including  several 
cases  of  deaf  and  dumb.  The  Rev.  Prelate  remarked,  that  though  nature 
rarely  errs  in  the  perfection  of  her  works,  and  that  it  is  only  in  a  few  in* 
sular  cases  that  a  teal  structural  deficiency  in  the  organ  of  hearing  exists, 
yet  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  indicative  of  the  almost  total  neglect  with 
which  diseases  of  the  ear  have  in  general  been  treated,  that  in  Europe 
alone  there  are  upwards  of  137,000  persons  deaf  and  dumb  ;  so  that  here 
is  an  additional  evidence  of  the  need  there  was  for  such  an  institution, 
and  of  the  misiery  it  may  in  future  be  the  means  of  averting.  After  the 
sermon  several  children  born  deaf  and  dumb,  who  had  obtained  their 
hearing  and  speech  at  the  Dispensary,  attended  in  the  vestry  ;  among 
whom  were  two  boys  sent  by  order  of  the  King  ;  also,  a  young  woman 
likewise  born  deaf  and  dumb,  who  readily  answered  every  question  put 
to  her  by  the  Bishop  and  others." 


Sheet  Lead  as  a  Dressing  for  Wounds, — Reference  is  made  in  the  me- 
dical periodicals  to  this  mode  of  dressing  ulcers  and  other  wounds,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  cicatrization.  It  was  first  proposed  by  M.  Reveill^- 
JParise,  and  has  been  employed  successfully  by  him  and  others.  It  i» 
confined  by  a  compress  and  bandage,  or  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster. 
Its  operation  is  intended  to  be  purely  mechanical,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
more  simple,  expeditious  and  comfortable  than  atiy  other  dressing. 


JVew  Remedy  for  Hypochondria. — In  the  materia  medica  of  Hahnemanny 
Vol.  I.,  page  315,  he  advises  the  dcciilionth  diltUion  of  mtuk  !  A  sugar 
pellet  the  size  of  a  mustard  seed,  moistened  with  the  decillionth  dilution 
of  common  table  salt — or,  as  it  would  necessarily  be  expressed  in  figures^ 

1 -oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooboooooooooooooooooo  th 

part  of  a  grain — communicates  its  medicinal  virtues  to  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  so  that  by  the  olfactory  apparatus,  diseases  are  subdued 
homoeopathically  ! 

DiEB— In  Gorham,  Me.  Jeremiah  Barker,  M.D.  aged  81. 
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Whole  naraber  of  deaths  In  Boeton  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  10, 40.    Males,  93— Females,  17. 

Of  measlen,  9— cholera  innintuni,  3— ncarlet  fever,  52— consiiinpiion.  5>-infantile,  6— throat  diMtem- 
per,  9— delirium  tremens,  9— cbiUera  morbus,  I^croup,!^— mortincation,  l—alcer,  l~typboas  fever,  1 
^indamniation  of  the  bowels,  l—paralysis,  1— diopsy  of  the  brain,  1— lung  fever,  1— cramp  in  the 
stomach,  1.  ' 
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By  Da.  Chakkiro. 
By  Dr.  W*bk. 


MEDICAL    INSTRUCTION. 

The  subscribers  are  associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  complete  course  of  Hkoical.  ImTaucTioK, 
and  will  receive  pupils  on  ihe  following  terms : 

The  pupils  will  be  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  Massachusetu  General  Hoepital,aod  will  leceiT* 
Clinical  Lectures  on  the  ca^es  which  they  witness  there. 

lastraciion,  by  examination  or  lectures,  will  be  giren  in  the  Intervals  of  the  Public  Lectures  of  the 
University. 

On  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and  on  Chemistry 
On  Physiology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics, and  Materia  Medica  ... 

On  the  Principles  and  Pmctlce  of  Surgery By  Da.  Otis. 

On  Anatomy,  Human  and  Comparative       .--.----by  Da.  Lawts. 

For  the  greater  accommodation  of  the  Class,  a  room  Is  provided  In  the  house  of  one  of  the  Instruct 
ers,  having  in  it  a  large  libmry,  and  furnished  with  lights  and  fuel,  wkhout  charge  to  the  stodenta. 

The  Fees  will  be,  for  one  year,  $100.    8ix  months,  $.50.    Three  months,  $25. 

The  Pees  are  to  be  paid  in  advance.    No  credit  will  be  given,  except  on  sufficient  security  of  some 
person  in  Boston,  nor  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months. 

Applications  are  to  be  made  to  Da.  VVALTsa  Chammiivo,  Tremont  Street,  opposite  the  Tremoni 
Eottse,  Boston.  6m.  WALTBR  CHANMNG, 

JOHN  WARE, 

Bsstoii)  JfyrU  1, 1835.  GEORGfi  W.  OTIS,  Ja. 

WINSLOW  LEWIS,  Jn 


AN   EXCELLENT  CHANCE  FOR  A   PHYSICIAN. 

A  Phtsiciati  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of  New  Hampshire  olfers  to  sell  his  stand,  sitoated  in  a 

I»leasant  and  flourishing  village,  and  no  other  physician  within  five  miles.  For  further  particulan, 
nquire  of  tbe  Editor  of  this  Journal,  or  of  Dr.  Richards,  of  Claremoni,  N.  H.  Oct  7 

MEDICAL    AND   SURGICAL    EDUCATION. 
Tna  snbscrlber  continues  to  receive  medical  pupils  at  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  Chelae*, 
and  to  offer  them  tbe  following  advantages. 

The  Institution  at  present  contains  seventy  beds:  all  of  which  are  occupied  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  by  the  subjects,  both  of  medical  and  surgical  treatment.  The  number  of  patients  in  tbe  spring 
and  summer  is  rather  less.  The  average  number  daily,  throughout  tbe  last  year,  was  between  filty- 
five  and  sixty.  The  number  is  annually  increasing.  A  greater  variety  of  disease  is  thus  presented, 
than  Is  to  be  found  in  those  hospitals  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  poor  of  any  city. 

The  students  have  unrestrained  access  to  these  cases  during  all  hours :  as  also  to  the  extensive 
apothecary  shop  connected  with  theesinblijthraent. 

A  valuable  medical  library  Is  offered  for  their  use. 

Facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  demonstrntive  anatomy,  are  aflbrded  through  the  winter. 

The  studenu  are  provided  with  a  suitable  apartment  in  the  hospital,  which  Is  furnished  with  fiiel 
and  lights,  without  charge. 

Fees,  $50  a  year. 

Board  may  be  procured  In  the  vicinity  of  the  hospital,  at  from  $3,50  to  $3,00  per  week. 
Ilsstea,j«/irj91,1835.  (April  39.~tf.)  C.  H.  STEDMAN. 

A   STAND   FOR  A  PHYSICIAN. 

A  PHTsiciAif  in  the  State  of  Maine,  in  a  pleasantly  sitoated.  small,  flourishing  village,  about  25  mile* 
from  Portland,  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  stand.  Being  a  very  eligible  stand,  and  afftirdini  abundant 
practice,  it  offers  a  good  opportunity  for  a  physician  to  establish  himself.  For  further  perticolara, 
apply  to  the  Editor  of  tbe  Journal ;  if  by  mail,  post-paid.  Sept  93— 3m 

WASHINGTON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Trs  Annual  course  of  Lectures  In  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  last  Monday  of  October. 
Jaiibi  H.  MiLLsa,  M.D.  Professor  of  Anatomv,  Physiology  and  Pathology. 

Bamubl  K.  JKitniHot,  MD.  Prof.  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  Hydene, and  Medical  JnrisiHiidmBce 
WiLLiAii  W.  HAiior,  MD.  Professor  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
JoHir  C.  S   MooKua.  MD.  Professor  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
JoNir  P.  MaTTAuaa,  MD.  Professor  Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 
EowASo  Foar.MArr,  MD.  Lecturer  on  Chemislrv,  k.c. 

WASHiitOToif  R.  Hakov,  H.D.  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.    This  department  will  be  open  IVom  the 
1st  of  October.  Sept  16-^ 


THB  BO.STON  MBDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  Is  published cvi^ry  Wednesday,  by  D. 
OLAPP,  JA,  at  IM  VVashiniton  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  all  comraunicatiuns  must 
bead'lressed,po«e-pai«f.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  M.D.  Editor.  It  i^ also  published  in  Monthly  rarta,  on  the 
1st  of  every  month,  each  Part  containine  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  preceding  month,  stitched  in  a 
cover — Price  $3,00  a  year  in  advance,  $3,50  aAer  threa  months,  and  $4,M  if  not  peid  wiihln  the 
year.— Every  aeventh  copy,/r«(ts.—Postage  the  same  as  for  a  newspaper. 
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ON  THE   EFFECTS  OF   MALE   FERN   BUDS,  IN  CASES  OF   WORMS. 

BY  JOHN   FOS BROKE,    M.D.   PHYSICIAN  XO   THE   R088    HTFIRMARY. 

The  more  certain  remedies  generally  used  for  ^vorms  are  so  disgusting, 
that  many  aduiis  and  children  cannot  get  over  the  loathing  of  them.  They 
dislike  the  tin,  because  it  produces  a  belching  of  gas,  like  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  ;  the  cowhage,  because  it  ^^  sticks  in  their  throats,  and  all  the 
W9y  down  ; "  and  ihe  turpentine,  because  its  flavor  is  ^^  quite  hateful," 
and  its  effect  not  an  exhilarating,  but  a  crying  drunkenness. 

These  objections  *  prompted  me  to  look  about  for  a  more  agreeable 
remedy  than  either  of  them,  and  of  equal  efficacy.  Dr.  Peschier,  of 
Geneva,  asserts  that  he  has  cured  1 50  cases,  of  lumbrici,  tricocephales, 
and  teniae,  in  nine  months,  with  the  ethereal  tincture  of  male 
FERN  BUDS  (polypodium  filix  mas)^  in  doses  varying  from  viij.  to  xxx. 
g;tt.,  in  as  many  pills  as  there  are  drops.  His  brother,  an  apothecary  at 
Geneva,  and  the  discoverer  of  this  "  tincture  "  or  "  oil,"  gives  it  in  thirty 
to  thirty -six  drop  doses,  in  syrup  or  castor  oil,  or  in  pills,  one  half  at 
nigbt,  and  the  other  on  the  followinj^  morning  ;  and,  two  hours  after  the 
morning  dose,  3ij.  01.  Ricini.  This  quantity  is  usually  sufficient  to 
expel  the  worms.  I  have  given  it  on  a  linnp  of  sugar,  and  no  child  has 
hitherto  revolted  against  it.  It  has  had  tlrree  results  ;  either  it  has  killeJ 
or  burst  the  worms,  or  it  has  urged  them  from  the  bowels  alive,  or  it  has 
had  no  effect  at  all.  My  worm  cases  as  yet  have  been  too  few  to  deve- 
lope  its  powers,  and  the  pre|)aration  used  was  made  of  dried  stalks  and 
buds  obtained  from  Covent-garden  market,  and  not  worth  relying  on. 
An  herb-gaiherer  from  the  Forest  of  Dean  brought  me  about  a  peck  last 
njonlh,  the  tops  or  buds  of  which  have  been  snipped  off,  and,  after  drying 
by  insolation,  put  into  a  quart  of  ether.  This  person,  an  intelligent  sort 
of  woman,  informs  me  that  her  grandmother,  Sarah  Boughton,  in  my 
father's  parish  of  Riiardean,  who  died,  aged  seventy-five  years,  about 
twelve  years  ago,  and  was  what  the  country  venerate  und&r  the  name  of 
a  ''  yarb  woman,"  was  wont  to  gather  the  male  fern  buds,  and  let  them 
i^ither,  and  then  dry  them  in  an  oven  and  reduce  them  to  powder,  which 
she  gave  to  children  for  worms.  Her  grand-daughter  also  bruises  the 
stems  (the  redder  the  better),  boils  them  to  a  thread  in  fresh  liquor,  and 
so  makes  an  ointment,  with  which,  she  says,  she  scatters  gathering  breasts 
v^iih  great  success.  In  this  part  of  the  country,  fern  is  boiled*and  given 
as  food  to  pi&s. 

Madame  Noyau,  or  Noyer,  raked  up  the  powder  of  the  root  from  the 
tombs  of  the  ancients,  and  procured  a  reward  for  it  from  the  French 
government  as  her  specific,  forsooth  !  This  woman,  like  a  great  many 
11 
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other  people  who  pretend  to  have  discovered  what  was  very  well  known 
before,  had  the  fame  of  having  brought  it  into  notice — I  apprehend,  from 
the  good  luck  of  being  about  great  people  and  the  court. 

Nicholas  Culpeper,  who  lived  long  before  her  (from  1616  to  1653),* 
but  was  not  quite  so  conspicuously  situated,  anticipated  her  in  all  she 
knew  of  it  in  cases  of  teniae,  for  he  disiinclly  says,  '^  It  kills  both^af  and 
round  worms."  William  Salmon  (1684)  says,  ''  It  kills  long  flat  worms, 
drunk  in  mead  with  gr.  x.  of  scammony,  and  so  it  expels  the  dead  child, 
and  helps  obstruction  of  the  spleen."  •ATew  London  Dispensatory^  1676, 
pp.  56-7).     In  his  splendid  folio  Herbal  (1710)  he  directs  3j.  of  the 

Eowder  of  the  male  fern  to  be  given  with  gr.  xv.  of  scammony  in  black 
ellebore.  Whether  old  Gerard,  who  wrote  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
whose  placid  discourse  savors  of  *'  the  sweet  and  pleasant  flowers  " 
which  he  describes,  anticipates  these  qualities  of  the  fern,  I  am  not 
aware. 

The  female  fern  has  the  same  properties  as  the  male,  but  is  weaker. 
I  have  not  entered  all  my  worm-cases  in  the  case-book  ;  some,  however, 
are  preserved. 

On  March  29,  1834,  the  four  children  of  Thomas  Preece,  of  Bramp- 
ton Abbots,  were  ordered  lo  take  eight  pills  twice  a  day,  each  pill  con- 
sisting of  a  bitter  extract,  and  containing  gtt.  j.  of  the  ethereal  tincture  of 
male  fern  buds.  The  worms  came  away  dead  and  ^^  bursted  "  from  ail 
of  the  children,  who  then  took  a  purge  of  salts  and  senna,  and,  on  April 
5th,  another  round  of  the  fern*drop  pills.  Ou  May  7ih  the  mother  told 
me  they  were  free  from  all  symptoms  and  appearances  of  worms,  and 
they  were  directed  to  take  a  teaspoonful  of  common  salt  in  water  ouce  a 
week  to  remove  the  disposition  to  them. 

On  the  24ih  March,  1835,  Mary  Nelms  brought  her  two  children  to 
me  for  worms.  I  ordered  them  to  take  gtt.  x.  of  the  ethereal  tincture 
of  fern  buds  three  times  a  day  on  a  lump  of  sugar,  and  a  x.  gr.  purge  of 
scammony,  gamboge,  jalap,  and  calomel,  every  third  morning.  One  of 
the  children  after  taking  the  drops  voided  six  wora>s,.one  after  another, 
alive  ;  the  other  a  still  greater  number. 

On  the  9ih  of  March  preceding,  Joseph  (act.  2)  and  Mar}'  Jackson 
(act.  5),  George  Meredith  (aet.  9),  and  Elizabeth  (aet.  2^),  took  the 
same  remedies,  and  passed  quantities  of  thread-worms  {cucurbUina)^ 
after  taking  the  powders,  alive.  I  then  ordered  them  to  take  muriatic 
acid. 

Ann  Mansell  came  to  me  on  the  14th  of  April  last,  with  three  child- 
ren,— Marianne  (set.  5),  Esther  (aet.  2J),  Joseph  (aet.  six  months)  :  she 
bad  "  seen  worms  full  of  young  ones  "  come  from  the  first  two.  I  or- 
dered them  the  preceding  remedies,  but  they  passed  nothing  except  slimy 
mucus>  which  frequently  exists  whhout  worms,  and  is  attended  with  the 
same  symptoms. 

On  the  7ih  of  May,  Charlotte  Meredith  brought  her  two  children 
again  ;  a  boy  aet.  4,  and  a  sucking  infant.  The  last  had  passed  worms 
teliile  at  the  breast.  .  The  fern-bud  tincture  was  given  till  the  4ih  of  June 
without  effect,  and  I  then  ordtred  calomel  to  be  taken  at  night,  and 
scammony  and  jalap  in  the  morning,  which  removed  them.  She  thought 
she  had  given  the  tincture  in  a  wrong  uaanaer,  as  it  bad  fully  succeeded 
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with  Jarkson^s  children  under  the  same  roor.     Both  these  families  lived 
in  a  siuiation  where  they  were  constantly  subject  to  worms. 

It  is  not  known,  I  believe,  that  iodine  will  kill  worms*  Thomas 
Greenaway,  et.  2S,  afiected  with  phthisis  and  pyrosis,  of  which  he  ulti- 
mately died,  inhaled  Sir  C.  Scudamore's  combination  of  iodine  (a  remedy 
from  which  no  consumptive  patient  under  my  care  has  received  the 
slightest  benefit,  but,  if  anything,  rather  barm),  upon  which  he  passed 
white  worms  an  inch  long,  with  flat  heads  {cucurbitina  ?).  I  gave  him — 
R.  Sp.  Tereb.  Rect.  3j.  ;  01.  Ricini  3ss.  ;  Liq.  Opii  Sed.  gtt.  vj. 
M.,  ft.  haustus.  It  brought  away  upwards  and  downwards  the  debris  of 
at  least  fifty  cjead  worms  of  three  sorts,  all  of  which  appeared  to  have 
been  killed  from  tiie  time  he  inhaled  the  iodine.  He  lost  a  dreadful 
gnawing  of  the  stomach,  which  had  been  ascribed  to  gasirodynia,  and 
upon  which  the  old  writers  laid  so  much  stress  as  k  characteristic  symp- 
tom of  worms  in  occult  cases  attended  with  convulsions. 

The  gipsies  put  a  branch  of  French  holly  (variegated  garden  holly), 
with  the  leaves  and  thorn  at  the  end,  into  an  oven  and  dry  the  leaves, 
and  then  reduce  them  to  powder,  of  which  they  give  as  much  as  will  lie 
on  a  six|>ence  five  or  six  times,  and  report  it  to  be  a  sure  vermifuge. 

The  foresters  of  Dean  give  the  bear's  foot  {hellebarus  fcUidus)  in  a 
sufficient  dose  of  the  dried  leaves  to  cover  a  sixpence.  It  was  recom- 
mended by  Schroder  and  other  old  writers,  and  is  mentioned  by  some 
moderns  as  '^  possessing  extraordinary  anthelmintic  powers,"  but  it  is 
violent  and  dangerous,  according  to  the  former,  to  ^'  gross  bodies,"  and  to 
all  except  '^  strong  bodies."  Gunpowder  in  gin  (3J-  to  3j.),  is  consi- 
dered a  popular  and  effective  anthelmintic,  in  some  counties,  particular- 
ly, I  believe,  in  Cornwall. 
-  The  extract  of  esula  or  sponge  was  the  general  worm-remedy  of  the 
old  physicians,  who  ascribe  great  cures  to  it.  The  drastic  purgatives  are 
commonly  used  in  the  country  by  medical  men,  but  are  very  uncertain  ; 
they  serve  to  remove  the  mucus  in  which  the  worms  exist,  and  expose 
tbein  to  the  action  of  more  direct  anthelmintics. 

What  are  the  causes  of  invf  rmination  ? 

Herefordshire  is  quite  a  worm  country,  among  the  laboring  classes,  on 
the  hilly  parts  in  this  neighborhood,  though  they  have  places  of  their 
own,  tenements  and  gardens,  and  some  orcharding  or  arable,  taken  out 
of  the  waste,  and  are  nothing  like  so  ill  fed,  clothed,  and  employed,  as 
their  own  order  in  many  other  counties  ;  they  are  rather,  generally,  a  relic 
of  the  almost  extinct  race  of  English  peasantry.  But  there  are  very  few 
of  their  children  that  are  not  possessed  of  worms,  putting  one  in  mind  of 
Swift's  lines  : — 

"  Whatever  wo  do,  wbatevor  wo  mo, 
All  mankind  are  worms." 

The  worms  come  alive  at  the  same  time,  in* many  cases,  from  the 
mouths  and  ani  of  grown  persons  and  children,  which  happens,  according 
to  Dr.  Robert  Dyer,  among  the  blacks  in  the  Mauritius.  Professors 
and  authors  ascribe  them  to  bad  air,  bad  food,  want  of  sim,  vegetables 
covered  with  larvae,  and  bad  water  containing  the  small  germs  of  them 
{Profeaar  EUiolson)^  and  invisible  ovula  floating  in  the.  atmosphere, 
obtaining  admission  into  the  alimentary  tubes  of  persons,  chiefly  children 
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^and  sickly  adults,  whose  animal  fluids  are  in  such  a  state  as  to  form  a 
proper  niediuni  for  their  growth  and  increase.  («4non.)  Many  persons, 
on  going  to  particular  parts,  have  suddenly  been  subject  to  worms,  just 
like  other  people  in  that  particular  neighborhood,  rersons  wlio  have 
drunk  bad  water,  have  freqtiently  from  that  time  most  decidedly  had 
worms.  In  a  particular  family  the  whole,  as  well  as  the  servants  who 
came,  bad  ascarides.  They  were  discovered  in  a  well,  from  which  the 
people  drew  their  water,  and  went  away  on  the  people  ceasing  to  drink 
the  water.  .{Dublin  Transactions^  Vol.  II.)  Drs.  Thompson  and 
Rickets  gave  the  case  of  a  young  woman  in  Ireland,  ^^  who  drank  water 
from  the  graves  of  pious  clergymen  t  "  This  idiot,  by  way  of  a  blessing 
upon  holy-water  drinking,  threw  up  700  larvs  of  the  common  beetle  and 
of  dipbtherous  insects,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  a  half,  1300 
more  !  The  larvs  of  cheese  and  game,  called  lioppers,  and  of  the  pantry 
fly  and  beetle,  may  be  introduced  and  flourish  in  debilitated  stomachs 
and  bowels.  (Good,)  Preece's  wife,  whose  children's  cases  I  have 
mentioned,  told  me,  that  for  want  of  any  other  water  they  were  obliged 
to  drink  brook  water,  which,  after  a  time,  was  covered  with  floating  ap* 
pearances,  to  which  she  attributed  the  generation  of  worms  in  her  child- 
ren. But  if  they  were  taken  in  with  the  water,  how  did  it  come  lo  pass 
that  she  had  a  child  at  the  breast  so  full  of  worms  that  they  crawled  alive 
out  of  the  mouth  and  anus,  as  if  the  child  were  eaten  up  by  them  ?  The 
irritation  ^nd  convulsions  which  ensued  were  fatal.  How  could  this 
child,  nourished  with  breast  milk,  or  with  pap  made  with  boiled  water, 
so  derive  them  ;  or  how  does  it  happen,  if  water  be  the  chief  cause,  that 
worms  are  quite  as  common  where  the  water  certainly  is  not  blame- 
worthy }  If  children  at  the  breast  have  worms^  the  saying  of  John 
Wesley,  who  collected  into  his  "  Primitive  Physic  "  all  the  old  women^s 
sayings  and  '*  desperH  good  receipts  "  in  the  country,  that  *'  worms  are 
never  found  in  children  that  live  wholly  on  milk,"  is  not  true.  Bad  diet, 
the  eating  of  trashy  frdit  and  vegetables,  the  lying  about  of  filth  and  de- 
cayed animal  and  vegetable  matter  covered  with  larvs,  faulty  nutrition, 
vitiated  secretions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  peculiar  states  of  health,  in  which,  nevertheless,  ruddy  cheeks  and 
animal  vigor  may  not  be  wanting,  certainly  predispose  to  worms  ;  but 
still  the  question,  ^^  Whence  come  they,  and  how  do  they  get  there  ?  " 
is  not  solved. — Lancet. 


ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  SPONTANEOUS  HUMAN  COMBUSTION. 

FROM    AN    E88AT    BY  JAMES     OVERTOlf,   M.0.    OF     ZfASHYILLE,    TElfNESSBE. 

[Concluded  from  page  154.] 

Br  what  means,  then,  it  may  be  here  repeated,  are  we  enabled  to  account 
for  the  extreme  combustibility  of  the  living  body,  which  is  present  in 
cases  when  it  is  the  subject  of  spontaneous  combustion  ?  This  state  is 
said,  in  general  terms,  to  be  the  effect  of  an  asthenic  state  of  the  organ- 
ism ;  which  condition  may  be  the  product  of  very  numerous  and  different 
causes,  as  old  .age,  protracted  disease,  sedentary  and  other  debilitating 
habits,  and  any  excesses  in  modes  of  living  calculated  to  enervate  and 
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enfeeble  the  constitution  of  the  subject.  The  abusive  use  of  strong  drinks, 
and  especially  of  brandy,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  known  to  pro- 
duce great  debility  of  the  system,  and  particularly  of  those  vessels  which 
are  termed  absorbents.  This  condition  in  certain  cases  seems  to  be 
competept  to  give  rise  to  a  mass  of  inflammable  material,  and  which 
seems  capable  of  accumulation  in  different  portions  of  the  system  in 
greater  or  less  abundance,  in  conformiiy  with  its  diversity  of  structure  in 
its  different  parts.  It  is  argued  that  a  material  thus^  characterized ,  must 
of  necessity  possess  the  property  of  penetrating  easily  through  the  cells 
of  the  cellular  membrane,  which  is  everywhere  distributed  in  greater  or 
less  abundance  through  the  substance  of  the  organism.  This  membrane 
is  modified  in  its  aspect  and  functions  in  different  localities,^  by  the  pro- 
perty of  greater  or  less  density,  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  colloca- 
tion of  its  6bres  in  the  individual  portion  of  ihe  body  which  may  become 
the  object  of  any  particular  observation.  In  soine  parts,  it  is  more  dense 
and  impervious  ;  in  others,  its  structure  is  loose  and  reticulated,  affording 
in  such  cases  an  easy  transit  of  fluids  through  its  substance  from  cell  to 
cell,  of  which  its  structure  is  apparently  only  a  continued  series.  The 
combustible  material  above  alluded  to,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  ac- 
cumulated in  the  cellular  tissue,  should  also  possess  th^  quality  of  retain- 
ing its  own  combustibility  even  when  in  rontacl  with  liquid  substances  ; 
otherwise  its  efficient  properties  in  the  present  instance  would  be  de- 
stroyed as  fast  as  it  was  produced,  by  the  fluids  of  the  body,  with  which 
it  would  be  placed  in  contact.^  The  material,  therefore,  in  this  instance, 
which  is  competent  to  Tender  the  whole  body  imminently  combustible, 
must,  in  addition  to  other  qualities,  possess  the  property  of  preserving 
its  own  combustibility  when  placed  in  protracted  and  intimate  contact 
with  fluid  bodies. 

There  are  no  known  bodies  in  which  these  apparently  indispensable 
conditions  unite  in  so  high  a  degree  as  in  the  inflammable  gases  ;  and  it  is 
believed  that,  without  the  admission  of  the  agency  of  these,  it  will  be 
utterly  impossible  to  furnish  anything  like  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  llie 
phenomenon  of  spontaneous  combustion.  To  render  the  human  body 
then  combustible,  it  appears  to  be  indispensable  that  we  should  admit  also 
the  accumulation  of  inflammable  gas  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  body, 
after  the  mode  in  which  lymph  is  acctimulated  in  the  same  membrane,  in 
persons  afl^ected  with  the  disease  of  anasarca.  It  is  not,  however,  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  assume  as  pre-existent,  the  whole  quantity  of  this 
gas  needful  for  the  entire  incineration  of  the  body  ;  an  effect  which  is 
sometimes,  nay  frequently,  the  product  of  these  accidents.  The  process 
of  combustion  having  once  been  set  up  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
causes  which  have  been  noticed,  wtf  may  reasonably  suppose  that  it 
might  be  continued,  through  the  agency  of  other  gaseous  materials,  the 
product  of  the  combustion  of  different  portions  of  the  body  charged  with 
the  inflammable  gas,  and  which  bad  primarily  contributed  to  render  it  ^ 
combustible. 

It  is  objected,  however,  to  this  explanation  of  the  combustibility  of  the 
body,  that  upon  the  supposition  of  its  truth,  there  must  have  existed  in 
all  persons  who  have  been  the  subject  of  its  attack,  a  general  emphyse- 
matous state  of  the  body  ;  which  state,  though  sometimes  present,  is  by 
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much  too  rare  an  occurrence  to  justify  the  very  important  roll  assigned 
to  inflammable  gas,  in  the  above  theory  of  spomaneous  combtisiion. 

The  supposition,  however,  already  stated,  viz.  that  the  entire  quantity 
of  inflammable  gas  present  in  the  incipiency  of  most  instances  of  this 
process,  has  been  incompetent  to  its  completion,  but  sufBrient  only  for 
Its  inception,  whilst  that  additional  quantities  are  produced  during  its  pro- 
gress, is  calculated  to  evade  the  force  of  this  objection,  and  to  maintain 
the  theory  unhurt  by  the  discredit  which  this  objection  was  intended  to 

I>roduce.  Hydrogen  gas  is  ot^e  of  the  principal  elements  of  the  animal 
iving  body.  Its  presence  is  abundantly  disclosed  by  unquestionable 
phenomena  during  life  as  well  as  death  ;  and  it  is  submissive,  during  this 
association,  to  the  most  varied  combinations  with  carbon,  sulphur  and 
phosphorus.  Notwithstanding  the  general  admission  of  this  principle 
which  has  obtained,  it  has  been  thought  not  unnecessary  to  detail  a  few 
^special  instances  confirmatory  of  this  belief  of  its  frequent  existence,  and 
calculated  to  bring  it  into  closer  connection  with  the  particular  subject  of 
spontaneous  combustion.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  case  of 
Morton,  who  saw  a  flame  to  emanate  from  under  the  skin  of  a  hog,  at 
the  instant  of  making  an  incision  through  it.  The  animal  was  dead  at  the 
time  of  making  tlie  observation. 

Ruysh  having  introduced  a  hollow  bougie  into  the  stomach  of  a  female 
subject,  whose  abdominal  cavity  had  just  been  opened,  observed  a  vapor 
to  spout  out  through  the  tube,  and  whi<-h  took  fire  as  it  came  into  contact 
with  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  He  remarked  a  similar  fart  in  the 
examination  of  another  female,  who  for  the  last  four  days  preceding  her 
death,  had  taken  no  kind  of  nourishment — and  in  other  observations  which 
be  made,  this  gas  generated  in  the  stomach,  and  brought  into  contact 
with  the  atmospheric  air,  was  observed  to  take  fire  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  other  body  in  a  state  of  ignition.  Such  among  many  others 
is  the  case  reported  to  have  occurred  near  Neufr  hatel  in  France,  and 
detailed  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  for 
the  year  1751.  A  butcher  opened  a  beef  which  had  been  some  time  dis- 
eased and  was  very  much  swollen  ;  at  this  moment  an  explosion  took 
place,  and  there  issued  from  the  maw  of  the  animal,  a  flame  which  rose 
to  the  height  of  more  than  five  feet,  wounded  the  butcher  as  well  as  a 
little  girl  who  happened  to  be  near  him,  continued  to  blaze  for  several 
minutes,  and  difltjsed  around  a  highly. ofl^ensive  odor.  The  production 
of  hydrogen  gas,  also,  in  some  of  the  cavities  of  the  body  during  life,  is  a 
fact  too  notorious  to  be  the  subject  of  question  or  doubt.  It  is  known  to 
take  place  daily  in  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  instances,  such  as  have  been 
cited  above,  are  by  no  means  rare  in  the  annals  of  medicin^.  Many 
writers  speak  of  burning  eructations.  They  appear  to  have  occurred 
most  frequently  in  northern  latitudes  ;  when  after  an  abusive  use  of  ar- 
dent spirit,  the  inebriate  has  suddenly  exposed  himself  to  the  impression 
of  a  cold  and  dry  atmosphere.  Not  many  years  ago  an  instance  of  this 
latter  character  was  published  in  the  National  Gazette  of  Bohemia.  It 
occurred  in  the  person  of  a  shepherd,  who  died  in  the  presence  of  many 
witnesses  to  the  catastrophe,  in  consequence  of  a  burning  eructation,  and 
which  no  means  were  competent  to  extinguish.  In  these  cases  \)f  in- 
flammable eructations  it  is  supposed,  with  much  plausibility,  that  the 
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clecomposition  of  alcohol  and  of  animal  substances  which  were  present 
in  the  stomach,  had  formed  in  this  cavity  pliosphoreted  hydrogen  gas, 
which,  being  spontaneously  combustible,  has  taken  fire  when  expelled 
and  placed  in  contact  with  the  common  air  of  the  atmosphere.  In  these 
cases,  the  inflammation  has  been  confined  to  the  air  expelled  by  eructa- 
tion, and  has  not  extended  to  other  pans  of  the  body,  because  its  cause 
was  evidently  local  and  had  not  diffused  itself  to  the  organism  generally. 

Of  the  combustibility  of  the  body,  none,  ii  is  presumed,  will  any  longer 
doubt  ;  of  the  quo  mode  of  the  production  of  this  strange  condition  of  the 
living  organism,  none  have  as  yet  supplied  us  with  a  desirable  explanation* 
The  explication,  however,  has  been  attempted,  and  seems  plausible 
enough.  It  consists  in  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  the  matter  of 
hydrogen  gas,  diflTused  in  greater  or  less  quantities  through  the  body, 
according  to  the  structure  of  its  different  parts,  and  transmitted  by  the 
agency  of  the  cellular  membrane.  Whether  this  gas  is  formed  in  the 
stomach  and  alimentary  canal,  and  subsequently  transported  to  the  cellu* 
lar  tissue  by  the  absorbents  or  other  vessels,  or  be  primarily  formed  in 
the  vesicles  of  this  tissue,  by  an  action  peculiar  to  its  own  functions,  we 
are  furnished  with  no  information  which  enables  us  to  decide.  The  fact 
as  before  stated,  is  assumed  in  the  absence  of  such  evidence  as  could  be 
esteemed  competent  for  the  perfect  establishment  of  its  truth  ;  and  rests 
apparently  upon  the  considerations  that  hydrogen  gas  does  manifestly 
exist,  and  that  to  a  considerable  extent  in  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  and 
that  without  the  supposition  of  its  presence  and  agency  in  the  cellular  tis" 
sues  of  the  body,  it  will  be  impossible  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
which  are  frequently  presented  in  spontaneous  combustion.  It  is  argued, 
however,  that  because  we  are  obliged  by  the  force  of  competent  testimo« 
ny  to  admit  the  development  and  accuutulation  of  hydrogen  gas  id  other 
parts  of  the  body,  it  would  require  no  unreasonable  credulity  to  believe 
in  a  similar  development  and  accumulation  in  the  cellular  tissue,  more  or 
less  abundant  in  diff(?rent  localities,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  laxity 
of  this  membrane  in  the  different  portions  of  the  body  ;  and  that  as  a 
corollary  from  this  admission,  the  softer  parts  of  the  body  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  would  be  much  subject  to  those  gaseous  accumula- 
tions—as the  trunk  of  the  body,  which  from  the  greater  laxity  of  its  cel- 
lular tissue  seems  specially  liable  to  these  accumulations.  The  genera- 
tion then  of  an  inflammable  gas,  and  its  general  diffusion  through  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  body,  seems  to  be  a  condition  of  the  living  system, 
necessary  for  the  production  of  that  state  which  renders  it  combustible. 

But  supposing  the  foregoing  etiology  of  the  disease  to  be  made  out 
.with  entire  satisfaction,  by  the  facts  and  arguments  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted, there  still  hangs  over  this  obscure  subject,  difficulties  which  claim 
to  be  removed,  before  we  can  justly  pretend  to  have  arrived  at  anything 
like  a  perfect  apprehension  of  its  cliaracter.  For,  even  in  conditions  of 
the  body  such  as  have  been  assumed,  having  its  cellular  tissue  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  matter  of  inflammable  gas,  and  hence  imminently  com- 
bustible, or,  in  simpler  term^,  easily  set  on  fire  by  the  intervention  of  an 
ignited  body,  yet  ''  spontaneous  combustion  "  could  not  under  such  cir- 
cumstances take  plate,  except  in  the  single  case  in  which  phosphoreted 
hydrogen,  the  only  spontaneous  combustible  gas  shown  to  be  generated 
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in  the  lirtng  bnd^ ,  should  be  the  material  collected  in  the  tissues  of  the 
system.  In  the  case  last  supposed,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  believe  that 
*'  spontaneous  combustion  "  would  occur,  as  soon  as  this  gas  escaping 
from  the  cells  of  tlie  body  should  6nd  itself  in  contact  with  the  common 
Atmosphere  ;  and  thus  would  exhibit  most  of  the  phenomena,  and  possi* 
biy  an  important  illustration  of  the  causes  of  spontaneous  animal  com- 
bustion. 

For  the  purpose  therefore  of  affording  a  reasonable  explication  of  the 
accident,  in  conformity  with  the  supposition  of  the  presence  and  diffusion 
of  the  matter  of  hydrogen  gas,  it  is  apparently  indispensable  that  we 
should  account  for  the  production  of  an  ign'ted  spark,  by  the  agency  of 
the  living  body,  from  causes  intrinsic  of  itself,  or  by  other  causes  inmie- 
diaiely,  but  usually  in  harmless  contact  with  its  surface.  This  has  been 
attempted  to  be  dune,  und  ha4  been  accomplished  with  much  plausibility, 
through  the  agency  of  electricity,  at  the  least  in  some  instances.  For, 
cases  of  this  accident  are  on  record,  in  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
sufferer  have  been  clearly  ascertained  to  have  been  inconsistent  with  the 
possible  agency  of  any  cause  of  ignition,  other  than  such  as  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

By  the  comparison  of  these  and  other  facts  of  a  similar  nature,  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  accident  as  it  occurred  in  the  persons  of  Father 
Bertholi,.  and  of  our  own  townsman,  we  are  strongly  induced  to  assign 
to  electricity  a  very  important  roll  among  the  productive  agents  of  spon- 
taneous combustion.  We  shall  indeed  be  induced. to  look  upon  this 
material  as  probably  the  most  frequent  exciting  cause  of  these  accidents  ; 
and  without  whose  presence  and  agency  most  if  not  all  of  them  could  not 
have  occurred.  Are  we  competent  to  show  in  what  manner  this  electiic 
spark  is  produced  by  the  agency  of  the  living  organism  ?  U|)on  the  hy- 
pothesis stated,  this  will  be  an  indispensable  requisition,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  commencement  of  the  combustion,  in  materials  not  sponta- 
neously combustible.  To  this  inquiry  it  may  be  answered  that  the  ideo- 
electric  character  of  many  animals,  is  a  fact  which  is  too  notorious  to 
admit  of  denial.  It  is  equally  true,  though  somewhat  less  the  object  of 
common  observation,  that  this  ideo-electric  power  is  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  by  many  individuals  of  our  own  species.  Of  the  entire  truth  of 
this  assertion  we  are  not  permitted  to  entertain  the  least  doubt.  Testi- 
mony is  abundant,  and  tmanswerably  conclusive  in  support  of  its  authen- 
ticity. The  celebrated  traveller  Brydone,  made  experiments  upon  a 
female,  who  possessed  this  ideo-electric  property  in  so  high  a  degree, 
that  brilliant  electric  sparks  glistened  upon  her  hair,  whenever  she  combed 
her  liead.  Brydone  even  succeeded  in  charging  a  Leyden  phial  with 
these  electric  particles,  and  ignited  spirit  of  wine  with  the  sparks  drawn 
from  the  same  source.  The  weather  was  freezing  during  the  time  of  the 
performance  of  these  experiments  ;  and  in  this  respect,  similar  to  the 
character  of  the  atpiosphere  which  is  present  at  the  time  of  the  occur* 
fence  of  most  cases  of  spontaneous  human  combustion.  A  similar  ideo- 
elective  power  is  said  to  be  possessed  by  tyn  eminent  statesman  of  our 
own  country,  Mr.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  and  that  this  property  was 
upon  one  occasion  particularly  manifest,  whilst  attending  to  his  official 
duties  at  the  city  of  Washington.   In  taking  off  bis  stockings,  \vbich  were 
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composed  of  silk  and  wool,  at  bed-time,  brilliant  electrit;  sparks  were 
strikingly  apparent  upon  the  «^ho)e  surface  of  his  leg.  Had  the  state  of 
the  organism  favored  its  development,  *' spontaneous  rombuslion  "  would 
upon  the  present  occasion  have  been  established.  The  exciting  cause 
was  present  and  in  great  activity,  and  failed  to  induce  the  catastrophe, 
only  because  of  the  absence  of  the  requisite  predisftosriiion,  which  intern* 
perance  and  other  causes  of  debility  are  known  to  engender.  The  cases 
which  have  been  staled,  together  with  such  as  have  fallen  within  the  ob- 
servation  of  most  persons,  might  be  competent  for  the  ample  establish- 
ment of  the  existence  of  this  ideo-electric  property  in  the  human  species. 
The  fact,  however,  rests  upon  broader  foundations ;  and  the  books  of 
medicine,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  may  be  referred  to,  as  famishing 
abundant  and  well-attested  instances  of  a  similar  nature.  The  accumu- 
lation of  the  inflammable  gases  in  the  bodies  of  the  victims  of  spontaneous 
combustion,  is  supposed  also  to  augment  this  ideo-electric  properly  ;  and 
the  temporary  or  accidental  application  of  warmth  in  cold  atmospheres, 
has  been  esteemed  favorable  to  the  explosion  of  the  igniting  spark.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  ibe  proximity  of  fire  or  a  lighted  candle  has  been 
thought  in  some  instances  to  have  aided  in  the  production  of  the  sponta-* 
neous  combustion  of  the  human  body.  In  other  cases  upon  the  same 
principle,  a  similar  aptitude  for  the  development  .of  this  accident  has 
been  attributed  to  the  effect  of  exercise,  capable  of  elevating  the  natural 
standard  of  animal  heat  ;  or  to  any  other  cause,  such  as  friction  by  elec- 
trics on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  favoring  the  production  of  an  electric 
spark,  in  persons  possessing  ideo-electric  properties. 

The  electric  spark  excited  in  the  foregoing  manner,  pervades  with 
astonishing  rapidity  the  whole  body  of  an  individual,  impregnated  as  it 
were  in  all  its  parts  by  the  material  of  combustion  ;  and  this  material  be- 
coming ignited  at  all  points  almost  at  the  same  instant,  is  so  constituted 
that  it  will  not  be  extinguished  by  the  aqueous  portions  of  the  body,  in 
consequence  of  the  little  chemical  afBuity  which  exists  between  their 
elements.  The  combustion  has  consequently,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  been  produced  with  such  rapid  and  unchecked  activity,  that  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  its  infliction  have  not  been  aflbrded  the  time  to 
call  assistance  for  their  relief.  The  flame,  as  has  been  proved  by  the 
observation  of  others  in  some  few  cases,  has  in  the  first  instance  swept 
rapidly  over  the  external  surface  of  the  body  ;  its  inception  being  confined 
to  this  exterior  locality,  because  here  alone  its  material  could  be  in  con- 
tact with  the  common  air,  an  element  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
process.  From  this  beginning  the  combustion  has  been  rapidly  propa- 
gated in  the  manner  heretofore  attempted  to  be  explained,  to  the  more 
deep-seated  portions  of  the  organism,  indeed  to  the  entire  substance  of 
the  body.  The  process,  however,  which  we  have  just  stated,  is  not  in 
every  instance  of  this  general  character.  In  some  instances  it  appears  to 
be  restricted  to  portions  of  the  body  of  less  or  greater  extent,  and  gives 
origin  to  those  cases  of  partial  spontaneous  combustion,  a  few  of  which 
have  been  detailed  in  this  e^ay,  as  meriting  particular  notice. 

I  have  thus,  gentlemen,  attempted  to  submit  for  your  consideration, 
some  account  of  the  phenomena,  causes  and  character  of  *^  spontaneous 
baman  combustion.'*    The  subject  is  one  of  great  obscurityi  and  of 
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comparatively  very  unfrequent  occurrence  ;  and  consequently  has  not 
received  the  close,  re|)eated  and  critical  examination  from  the  profession, 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  many  other  objects  of  medical  inquiry. 
Tiie  explication  of  its  {)henomena  \%liich  has  been  tendered,  though  sub- 
ject doubtless  to  many  objections,  a|)j)ears  however  to  be  the  most  plau- 
sible of  any  which  is  aflbrded  by  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 


DENTAL    SURGERY. 

[A  RESOLUTION  was  laid  before  the  Counsellors  of  the  Mass.  Medical 
Society  in  May  last,  which  had  for  its  object  an  elevation  of  the  prac- 
tising dentist,  to  ail  the  privileges  and  iumuinities  of  the  practitioner  of 
medicine — making  meciinnical  skill  in  a  particular  def)artment  of  surgery, 
equal  to  the  acquisition  of  abstract  science.  The  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution would,  in  fact,  have  been  the  declaration  of  a  learned  body  of  sa- 
vans,  that  a  knowledge  of  dentistry,  alone,  was  equal  to  the  sum  of  all 
that  pertains  to  the  healing  art.  The  report  of  the  committee  is  excel- 
lent, being  both  respectful  and  judicious,  and  we  heartily  commend  its 
perusal  to  the  advocates  of  order  and  method  in  the  arrangement  of 
useful  knowledge. — Ed.] 

The  Committee  to  whom  were  referred,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
sellors in  May,  1835,  several  resolutions  relative  to  dental  surgery,  have 
had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report. 

The  object  of  these  resolutions  is  to  require  that  the  medical  practi- 
tioners, heretofore  called  dentists  and  surgeon-dentists,  be  regarded  in  the 
same  light  as  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  couunon  acceptation  of  these 
terms  ;  and  that,  accordingly,  the  By-Law  of  the  Society  forbidding  con- 
sultation with  irregular  practitioners  as  described  in  the  same,  be  consi- 
dered as  applicable  to  denli.sls  or  surgeon-demists. 

Your  Committee  approve  the  object  of  these  resolutions  as  above 
stated  ;  but  some  other  things  are  also  embraced  in  ihem.  Without  a 
direct  reference  to  them,  th^  Committee  will  offer  such  observations  as 
will  explain  their  own  views,  and  then  propose  a  measure  to  be  adopted. 

The  business  of  the  dentist  is  partly  mechanical,  such  as  extracting 
teeth,  filling  cavities  in  them  caused  by  caries,  and  making  and  fixing  in 
the  mouth  artificial  teeth.  These  offices  may  be  performed  as  directed 
by  a  physician,  or  at  the  will  of  the  patient,  who  takes  the  responsibility 
on  himself.  But  it  is  obviously  convenient  that  the  dentist  should  him- 
self understand  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  teeth,  so  that  he  may 
be  able  to  advise  the  patient  as  to  these  operations,  and  as  to  all  other 
matters  connected  with  the  teeth  ;  as  well  as  that  he  may  successfully 
study  the  treatment  adapted  to  the  diseases  of  these  important  organs. 
Yet  as  the  teeth,  although  differing  from  other  organs  in  very  important 
points,  are  subject  in  some  measure  to  the  same  laws  as  other  organs  in 
the  animal  body,  and  are  intimately  connect^  with  them,  the  dentist  can- 
not well  imdersiand  their  diseases  without  an  acqtjaintance  with  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine  generally.     It  is  then  to  be  desired  that  this  branch  of 
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surgery,  called  dental,  should  be  condncied  by  ihose  only  who  are  pre- 
pared by  education  to  practise  any  brmu  h  of  the  heating  art.  It  is 
however  very  doubirnl  whether  any  advaninge  would  arise  from  creating 
or  recognizing  a  se|>arate  branch  of  the  medical  profession  under  the  name 
of  dental  surgery.  There  ihight  be  as  much  reason  for  having  branches 
for  the  distinct  arts  of  the  oculist  and  the  aurisl  ;  and  perhaps  for  that  of 
the  lithoiomisi*,  &c.  &c.  h  has  been  the  policy  of  modern  limes  to  pre- 
vent this  formal  sub-division  of  the  medical  profession,  and  this  has  been 
true  as  respects  our  own  country.  It  has  been  thought  best  that  the  ed- 
ucation during  pupilage  should  be  the  sarne  for  the  physician  and  sur- 
geon, and  this  is  perhaps  the  universal  practice  in  the  United  States.  On 
entering  into  professional  life,  individuals  give  their  attention  to  all  the 
branches  of  the  healing  art,  or  devote  themselves  to  one  more  or  less 
exf  lusively  ;  but  the  distinction  thus  created  is  not  formrlly  acknowledged 
by  our  public  bodies.  It  is  true  that  this  Society  may  give  a  license  to 
practise  either  physic,  or  surgery,  or  both,  to  the  candidates  who  apply 
to  them  ;  but  the  custom  has  been,  almost  if  not  quite  without  an  excep- 
tion, to  give  a  license  to  practise  both.  In  Europe  the  inconveniences 
of  a  different  course  are  nuich  complained  of,  so  that  enlightened  men  in 
Oreat  Britain,  at  the ^ present  day,  are  anxious  to  adopt  a  course  similar 
to  ours.  It  does  not  then  seem  wise  to  designate  a  class  of  niedical  men 
fls  dentists,  whether  by  requiring  that  they  go  through  a  specific  educa- 
tion, or  by  imposing  upon  them  peculiar  obligations,  or  by  conferring  on 
them  peculiar  privileges.  Let  it  be  left  to  individuals,  who  devote  them- 
selves to  panicular  branches  of  the  profession,  to  satisfy  the  public  of 
their  particular  qualifications,  as  has  been  done  heretofore. 

There  now  recurs  the  question  whether  a  fellow  of  this  Society  can  or 
ought  to  consult  with,  aid  or  abet  a  dentist,  if  he  is.  not  a  lellovv  of  the 
Society,  or  has  not  a  right  to  claim  admittance  as  a  fellow  into  the  same. 

Th^  practice  certainly  has  been,  ever  since  the  adoption  in  1804  of 
the  By-Law  respecting  consultations',  to  allow  such  consultation  and  aid. 
This  practice  arose,  no  doubt,  under  the  belief  that  the  dentists  confined 
themselves  principally  to  the  mechanical  part  of  their  business.  When 
that  By-Law  was  passed,  very  few  persons  in  the  Commonwealth  were 
devoted  to  dentistry,  probably  not  six  ;  and  of  those,  surh  as  were  well 
known,  wore  both  ingenious  and  respectable  men.  At  that  time  neither 
the  physiology  nor  the  pathology  of  the  teeth  had  been  much  studied  by 
medical  men  among  us  ;  although  Hunter's  invaluable- work  had  been 
published  in  the  last  century,  il  had  not  become  known  to  many  of  our 
physicians,  and  still  less  had  the  subject  been  studied  under  the  lights 
shed  on  it  at  the  present  day.  In  point  of  fact,  the  medical  men  who 
composed  this  Society  in  1804  were  probably  aware  that  the  few  dentists 
in  our  State  were  better  qualiGed  than  themselves,  and,  even,  better  than 
many  of  them  wished  to  be,  for  the  mechanical  department  of  dental 
surgery  ;  and,  without  any  formal  act,  it  was  settled  by  silent  consent 
that  the  By-Law  as  to  consultations  should  not  be  applied  to  dentists. 
This  practical  interpretation  of  the  law  throtigh  so  many  years  must  be 
regarded  as  settling  the  ques'tion,  until  some  new  law  or  ordinance  is 
passed  in  regard  to  it.  Since  the  period  above  referred  to  (1804),  den- 
ial surgery  has  been  studied  and  pursued  more  scientifically  than  prevt* 
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\ 
ously,  and  by  gentlemen  of  regular  medical  education.  It  would  seem 
that  the  connniinity  must  hav»  derived  palpable  bene6ts  from  these  sci- 
entific dentists,  since  the  number  of  gentlemen  among  us,  occupied  al- 
most exclusiveiy  as  such,  has  greatly  increased,  and  it  is  understood  that 
they  have  been  well  supported,  it  is  now  a  different  question  from  what 
it  would  have  been  thirty  years  ago,  whether  tlie  fellows  of  this  Society 
should  countenance  any  one  entering  this  branch  of  the  profession.  The 
decision  on  this  question  should  be  made  by  a  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  If  the  fellows  of  this  Society  have  any  interest  in  ibe 
question,  separate  from  that  of  the  community,  it  ought  not  to  influence 
the  decision.  The  By-Law  respecting  consultations  was  adopted,  and 
can  be  justified,  on  no  other  grounds. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  appears  to  the  Committee  that  the  welfare 
of  the  community  would  now  be  promoted  by  such  measures  as  should 
tend  to  confine  the  practice  of  dentistry  to  regularly  educated  physicians, 
but  not  by  a  fonnal  recognition  of  its  practitioners  as  a  distinct  class  of 
the  profession  ;  and  as  the  subject  has  not  been  thus  regarded  heretofore, 
that  sou)e  distinct  act  is  necessary  to  establish  the  principle  proposed. 
In  adopting  this  act,  however,  it  seems  proper  that  the  same  regard  be 
paid  to  those  actually  engaged  in  the  dental  practice,  as  was  paid  to  ge- 
neral practitioners  when  the  By-Law  of  1804  in  regard  to  consultations 
was  adopted.  The  act  proposed  should  not  be  made  retrospective.  Let 
those  dentists,  already  engaged  in  practice,  be  recognized  or  not  accord- 
ing to  their  personal  characters  and  merits.'  By  this  provision  we  shall 
guard  against  injustice  toward  respectable  individuals,  whose  experience 
may  have  enabled  them  to  render  very  useful  services  to  the  suffering, 
although  they  may  not  be  adequate  to  the  treatment  of  all  the  diseases  of 
the  teeth,  and  who„  moreover,  have  in  fact  been  encouraged  to  enter  on 
their  business  by  the  countenance  of  the  fellows  of  this  Society. 

In  conformity  with  the  views  here  presented,  the  Committee  propose 
the  following  as  a  substitute  for  the  resolutions  referred  to  them  ;  so  that, 
if  the  same  be  approved  by  the  Counsellors,  it  may  be  duly  brought  for- 
ward at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  be  recomu)ended  to 
its  fellows  to  be  passed  as  a  By-Law. 

^'  From  and  after  this  annual  meeting  (1836),  persons  entering  on  the 
practice  of  dental  surgery  shall  be  regarded  like  other  practitioners  of 
medicine  or  surgery,  so  that  the  eighth  By-Law  shall  be  applied  to  them  ; 
provided,  however,  that  the  same  shall  not  be  applied  to  those  persons 
who  are  already  known  as  dentists."  , 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL- 
BOSTON,    OCTOBER    21,    1835. 

MASSACHUSETTS    MEDICAL    SOCIETY. 

A  STATED  meeting  of  the  CouoBellors  was  held  at  the  Atheneum  <m 
Wedneaday,  Oct.  7thy  at  eleven  o'clock^  A.  M.    There  appeared  to  be  a 
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very  good  representation  of  the  interests  of  the  Society  from  adjacent 
counties,  at  a  seasonable  hour  for  the  commencement  of  business.  Dr. 
Warren,  the  President,  having  taken  the  chair,  and  the  records  of  the  last 
meeting  having  been  read  by  the  Recording  Secretary,  Dr.  Homans,  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  announced  the  names  of  the  following  gentle- 
men who  have  been  admitted  fellows  of  the  Society,  since  May — viz. — 
Wiliard  Parker,  M.D.  Pittsfield  ;  John  H.  Gushee,  M.D.  Raynham  ; 
Francis  Clark,  M.D.  Andover  ;  William  F.  Perry,  M.D.  MansHeld  ; 
£zra  Stephenson,  M.D.  Barnstable  ;  and  Lewis  G.  Glover,  M.D.  Bos- 
ton. Ho  further  presented  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bugbee,  of  Wrentham, 
declining  the  honor  of  giving  the  next  anniversary  discourse,  referred  to 
in  last  week^s  Journal  ;  the  Counsellors,  therefore,  by  ballot,  elected  Dr. 
Fowler,  of  Stockbridge,  in  his  stead,  whose  acceptance  has  not  yet  been 
received.  An  abstract  of  a  very  able  and  lucid  report  upon  the  subject 
of  the  claims  of  surgeon-dentists,  to  an  equality  of  professional  standing 
with  physicians  and  surgeons,  which  may  be  found  on  another  page,  was 
then  read.  Dr.  Hale,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Publication,  reported 
that  the  second  volume  of  Copland^a  Dictionary  was  in  progress,  but 
not  yet  ready  for  delivery.  It  was  voted  that  the  Committee  be  instructed 
to  proceed  in  procuring  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  this  valuable 
work,  for  the  Society,  at  any  time  within  the  ensuing  year,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first  volume,  it  being  understood  that  the  third  may  possibly 
be  completed  by  the  ensuing  anniversary. 

Dr.  Ware,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  intermittent  fever,  remarked 
that  no  returns  had  yet  been  made  in  answer  to  the  circulars  addressed 
to  the  fellows,  requesting  information  upon  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and 
therefore  asked  leave  to  sit  again,  which  was  granted. 

Voted,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Counsellors  be  presented  to  the  Provin- 
cial Medical  and  Surgical  Association  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  donation 
of  two  volumes,  published  under  its  auspices,  represented  by  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  to  be  exceedingly  valuable — and  the  Corresponding  Secretary  was 
directed  to  forward,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment,  the  original 
publications  of  this  Society. 

A  protracted  discussion  ensued  in  relation  to  the  manner  of  awarding 
the  Society's  premium  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  sample  of  not 
less  than  a  thousand  leeches,  from  a  foreign  stock,  bred  in  this  Common- 
wealth, within  the  period  of  seven  yenrs.  We  were  not  only  excessively 
weary  of  the  subject,  but  came  to  the  conclusion  that  others  were  also* 
However,  the  following  comprises  the  ni^mes  of  the  Committee  with  whom 
specimens  may  be  left  by  claimants — viz.  Drs.  Miller,  B.  Shurtleff,  G. 
Wiliard,  D.  Bemis,  £.  Alden,  W.  Channing,  A.  L.  Pierson,A.  G. 
Welsh,  W.  C.  Whilbridge,  W.  Walker,  E.  Buck,  A.  F.  Stone,  H.  Orr, 
and  J.  Sampson.  The  Committee  is  to  continue  in  being  seven  years^ 
reporting  annually  to  the  Counsellors,  who  are.  empowered  to  fill  aU  va- 
cancies that  may  occur  in  the  mean  time. 

Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  Dr.  George  W.  Otis,  and  Dr.  John  Jeffries,  were 
elected  a  Committee  to  revise  the  list  of  books  required  as  well  as  recom- 
mended to  be  read  by  students  of  medicine.  A  Committee  was  also  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  and' Dr. 
jOavid  Osgood,  to  prepare  a  list  of  gentlemen,  distinguished  in  the  pro- 
fession, entitled  to  the  distinction  of  honorary  fellowship  in  the  Society. 

Some  minor  concerns  were  presented  to  the  Council  and  appropriately 
disposed  of,  the  particulars  of  which  are  not  distinctly  recollected.    AU 
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that  is  essential,  however,  interesting  to  the  immediate  members,  is  com« 
prised  in  the  foregoing  report.  A  most  excellent  spirit  was  manifestedi 
high!/  conducive  to  the  resipeetability  and  dignity  of  this  wisely  devised 
association,  on  whose  decisions  the  public  may  safely  rely  with  regard  to 
the  character,  acquirements,  and  moral  qualifications  of  every  man  who 
is  permitted,  under  its  auspices,  to  piactise  medicine  and  surgery  m  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 


THE    SCIENCE   OF    LIFE. 


A  COURSE  of  popular  lectures  has  been  commenced  in  this  city,  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  lias  made  himself  singularly  distinguished  for  his  supposed 
warfare  against  certain  domestic  habits  which  predominate  in  civil  life, 
principally  connected  with  the  pleasures  of  the  palate  ;  in  a  word,  he 
seems  to  have  strangely  secured  the  reputation  of  aiming  to  become  an 
acetic  reformer  of  the  age,  without  having  the  ability  to  establish  those 
self-denying  laws  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  novel  doctrines  he  is 
very  earnestly  laboring  to  maintain. 

Influenced  by  all  the  prejudices  usually  operating  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  doctrines,  supposed,  without  much  reflection,  however,  to  be 
openly  at  variance  with^the  acknowledged  principles  of  physiology,  and 
braced  up  by  theoretical  and  unphilosophical  speculations,  we  heard  Mr. 
Graham's  introductory  discourse  on  the  Science  of  Life,  at  the  Boylston 
Hall.  We  listened  attentively,  too,  for  more  than  one  hour  and  a  half,  to 
a  discourse  that  would  have  reflected  honor  upon  the  first  medical  man  ia 
America.  This  declaration  is  not  the  eflTervescence  of  a  sudden  conver- 
sion. Mr.  Graham  presented  nothing  extravagant — nothing  that  was  not 
positively  correct  in  relation  to  life,  health  and  disease.  So  far  from  being 
the  originator  of  a  new  system,  totally  opposed  to  those  facts  in  the  sci- 
ence of  life,  already  extensively  promuJgated  and  practised  upon  by  all 
well  educated  physicians,  he  simply  exhibited  himself  to  be  a  fearless,  in- 
"  dependent,  benevolent  expounder  of  this  difficult  science,  which  he  seems 
to  be  endeavoring  to  make  plain  to  the  comprehension  of  all  classes  of 
intelNgent,  reflecting  people. 

We  are  utterly  amazed  at  the  ridicule  with  which  this  gentleman  has 
been  assailed  in  other  places,  if  what  we  have  heard  is  the  type  of  what 
18  to  follow.  With  such  strict  regard  to  the  positive  indications  of  nature 
as  he  exhibits,  based  upon  kno>wn  physiological  laws,  there  is  no  denying 
his  propositions.  Both  his  language  and  his  illustrations  were  in  strict 
accordance,  in  our  humble  apprehension,  with  the  best  medical  authors. 

Nothing  would  induce  us  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  building  up  a  prat- 
ing knave,  or  a  stupid  pretender,  But  to  speak  otherwise  than  decidedly 
favorable  of  Mr.  Graham's  introductory  lecture,  would  be  high-handed 
injustice.  If  he  actually  pursues  the  course  he  so  ably  and  fervently 
urged  upon  the  community,  the  medical  profession,  above  all  others,  will 
be  beneflted  and  dignified  by  it,  and  the  world  at  large  must  ultimately 
be  bettered  by  the  influence  of  the  knowledge  he  is  disseminating.  Should 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  hereafter  sink  himself  in  the  mazes  of  designing 
quackery,  from  an  inordinate  desire  of  fame,  or  other  selfish  motives,  we 
should  be  among  the  flrst  to  abandon  him  and  expose  the  deception. 

These  observations  have  no  reference  to  any  peculiar  developments, 
which  have  been  said  to  be  characteristic  of  Mr.  Graham's  anticipated 
Bcheme  of  dietetic  reformation.     Whether  he  may  eveotualiy  attempt  to 
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prove  that  man  ifl  not  omnivorous,  or  that  raw  vegetables  are  more  con- 
ducive to  health  and  longevity  than  roast  beef  and  mutton,  we  cannot 
presume  to  determine.  Mo  problem  is  more  susceptible  of  demonstration 
than  this — that  we  have  so  much  refined  upon  life,  and  so  multiplied  both 
our  wants  and  the  means  of  animal  gratiiicatinn,  that  we  are  much  oftener 
overpowered  by  physical  excitement  than  by  the  effects  of  mental  activity. 
With  all  the  means  bountifully  provided  by  the  hand  of  a  benevolent- 
Creator  for  a  long,  a  vigorous  and  happy  life,  we  are  habitually  warring 
against  the  plainest  indications  of  common  sense,  and  number  our  own 
days  before  we  have  wisely  reflected  upon  the  great  object  of  existence. 


Hydriodate  of  Potash. — Two  cases  are  related  in  the  London  Lancet, 
by  Dr.  Wilkinson,  in  which  this  article  was  successfully  employed.  The 
first  was  a  scrofulous  affection  of  the  knee  joint.  The  knee  was  consi- 
derably swollen,  but  without  redness,  and  presented  several  ulcers,  the 
discharge  from  which  was  sometimes  thin  and  ichorous,  and  at  others 
mixed  with  v/hite  and  opaque  matter.  A  complete  cure  was  effected  by 
the  internal  use  of  the  hydriodate  of  potash,  combined  with  Carb.  Sodas 
and  AqusB  Mentha?  Pip.  The  second  case  was  one  of  hydrocele,  in  a 
boy  seven  years  of  age.  A  drachm  of  the  ointment  of  the  hydriodate,  in 
the  proportion  of  .3j-  to  an  ounce  of  lard,  was  rubbed  in  three  times  a 
day  ;  afterwards,  half  the  quantity  additional  was  used,  which^  with  punc- 
turing, effected  a  comp4ete  and  radical  cure. 


JWt«  Medical  dppoirUmefit, — ^John  B.  Stebhins,  M.D.  of  this  city,  has 
been  unanimously  elected  physician  to  the  House  of  Reformation  for  Ju- 
venile Offenders,  located  at  South  Boston.  The  office  has  been  recently 
created  by  the  Board  of  Overseers,  and  we  congratulate  them  as  welJ  as 
the  inmates  of  the  institution,  on  this  happy  choice  of  a  medical  adviser, 
'who  is  well  qualified  to  give  character  to  the  station  in  which  he  has  been 
placed. 

Medical  Magazine. — We  understand  that  the  medical  periodical  by 
this  name,  published  in  Boston,  which  was  under  the  editorial  charge  of 
Drs.  Flint,  Bartlett  and  Gould,  has  been  discontinued. 


Essay  on  Climate. — The  Royal  Irish  Academy  has  awarded  Dr.  Joseph 
ItfcSweeny,  of  Cork,  the  prize  pf  £A0  for  the  best  essay  on  the  climate 
of  Ireland. 

M.  Cruveilhier  has  been  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Pathological  Anato- 
my, founded  by  Dupuytren. 

To  CoRRKSPONDENTs. — Dr.  Gold's  Communication  on  Phthisis  will  appear  next 
-week.    Dr.  Spalding's  History  of  the  Smallpox  in  Montpelier,  Vt.  is  also  on  file. 

Died— In  Cabell  Co.  Va.  Dr.  John  L.  Maupin,  of  Albermarte  Co.— In  Rich- 
mond, Va.  Dr.  James  Blair,  43.— In  New  Haven,  Ct.  Dr.  Isaac  Beers,  43.— At 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Dr.  M.  Cohen  Meyers,  aged  32— also,  Dr.  William  A.  L.  Mar- 
tins, aged  27,  of  the  straoffer's  fever — a  native  of  Germany. — In  London,  Sir  Wm. 
Blizard,  aged  93,  who  had  been  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  London  Hospital  for 
nearly  sixty  years. 
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Whole  anmber  of  deaths  In  Boston  for  the  weei  ending  Oct.  10, 59.  Males,  31— Females,  9S. 
Of  sGariet  fever,  3— smallpox,  1— bloody  flux,  1— inflammation  of  the  longs,  1— Infkntilv,  4— 
inmiHinn.  5— inflammatory  fever,  1— dropsy  on  tbe  brain,  1 — quinsy,  1— measles,  U — lung  fever,  ^r— 
brain  fever,  3 — otd  age,  3 — cliolera  infantum,  J— dropsy,  1 — decline,  I — bilious  fever,  3— teethine,  I — 
sudden,  3-> nervous' fever.  I — hooping  cough,  1 — drowned,  1 — dysentery,  1 — typhous  fever, d--snicide, 
1 — intemperance,  I.    Htiliborn,  1. 


MEDICAL,  SCHOOL    IN    BOSTON. 
Trb  Medical  FAcrLTT  of  Harvard  University  announce  to  the  public,  that  the  Lectures  will  I 
on  the  first  Wedncjiday  in  Novem.,  and  continue  thirteen  weeks,  after  which  time  the  regular  course 
will  be  condidered  sn  terminated.    But  for  the  following  four  weeks,  the  Hospital  and  the  Dissecting 
room  will  be  kept  open,  and  Mouie  Lectures  will  be  given,  without  additional  expense,  to  such  sta- 
dents  as  may  ciiottse  lo  remain. 
The  following  Courses  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  to  the  class  of  the  ensuing  season : 

Asv 
.tfMtsmy,  and  the  Operatiinu  qf  Surgery,  by  John  C.  Warsbit,  M.D.  $15 

Oumistry,  "  John  W.  Wkbitkr,  M.D.  15 

Midiotferv  and  Medical  Jurisprvienee^  "  W al  t  er  Cha  re m  no,  M.D.  10 

Materia  Mediea,  "  Jacob  Bioblow,  M.D.  10 

Prineiplee  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery,  "  Gbobob  Havward,  M.D.  10 

Tkeery  and  PraaiceqfPkyeU,  and  ainUal  Medicine,        "  jt,HVvvrRrM  D.'^' *"**  I  ^ 

By  an  additional  act  of  the  Leginlature  of  Massachusetts,  the  opiMirtnnities  for  the  study  of  Practical 
Anatomy  are  now  placed  upon  the  most  liberal  footing.  While  the  violation  uf  sepulchres  is  piv- 
irenled,  it  is  anticipated  that  an  ample  supply  of  subjects  for  the  wants  of  science,  will  be  legally 
provided  at  a  small  expense. 

The  MaflHachu<«etts  General  Hospital  is  open  without  fee  to  Students  attending  the  Lectvres  of  the 
physicians  and  iiurgeons.  This  InstitutiiMi  contains  about  sixty  beds,  which  are,  most  of  the  time* 
occupied  by  patients  who  are  subjeris  paitly  of  medical,  and  partly  of  surgical  treatment.  Clinical 
Lectures  are  given  several  timCH  in  each  week,  and  sursical  operations  are  frequent.  The  number  of 
■urgical  operntions  during  the  last  Ave  years  has  averaged  about  seventy  in  each  year. 

't\i  the  Medical  Coileee  is  attached  a  Medical  Library,  a  costly  and  extensive  Chemical  Apparataa, 
and  Collections  illustrative  of  Midwifery,  Materia  Medica,and  Healthy  and  Morbid  Anatomy. 

Boston,  June  13,  lti^i5.    '  June  34— tN  1,  WALTER  C H A N N I NG,  />ecii. 

A   STAND   FOR  A   PHYSICIAN. 

A  rnvsiciAN  in  the  State  oC  Maine,  in  a  pleasantly  situated,  small,  flourishing  village,  about  35  miles 
from  Portland,  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  stand.  Being  a  very  eligible  stand,  and  afftirding  abundant 
practice,  it  ofl'^^rs  a  t^ood  opportunity  for  a  physician  to  establish  himself.  For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal ;  if  by  mail,  postpaid.  Sept  33— 3ai 

MEDICAL    INSTITUTION   OF    VALE    COLLEGE: 

Thb  annnal  Course  of  Lectures  iu  this  Institution  will  commence  on  Thursday,  Not.  5,  1835,  and 
Will  continue  seventeen  weeks.  There  are  at  least  live  lecturer  daily  throughout  the  term,  and  a 
^LTl  of  the  time  six.    The  several  branches  are  taught  as  fnlluws,  vis. : 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  by  Thumas  Hvbsabo,  M.D. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  £u  Itbs.  M.D. 
»    Chemistry  and  Pharinncy,  by  B.  s^illiman,  M.D. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  by  William  Tullt,  M.D. 
.  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  J.  Knioht,  M.D.  i 

Obstetrics,  by  Timoihy  P.  Bkkri,  M.D. 
The  fee  for  each  of  the  flrst  Ave  branches  is  #13,50,  and  for  the  last  $6,00 ,  which,  together  with  a 
matriculation  fee  of  $5,00  and  a  contingent  bill  of  $3,50,  are  to  be  paid  in  advance.    The  graduatioa 
fee  is  $15. 

Since  the  lost  tert^,  extensive  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  College  buildingi ;— those  parts  of 
It  especially  which  are  appropriated  to  anatomical  purposes,  have  been  made  more  extensive  and 
commodious,  and  every  facility  will  be  aflibrded  lo  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of  anatomy. 

The  price  of  board,  lodging,  &.c.  in  New  Haven,  is  from  $3  to  $3  a  week,  and  other  necessary  arti- 
cles In  proportion.  (Sept.  3— ep6w.) 

AN  EXCELLENT  CHANCE  FOR  A   PHYSICIAN. 

A  pHvsrciAiv  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of  IVew  Hampshire  ofl*ers  to  sell  his  stand,  sitoated  in  a 

Cleasant  and  flourishing  village,  and  no  other  physician  within  five  miles.  For  further  particulars, 
iquire  of  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  or  of  Dr.  Richards,  of  Claremont,  N.  H.  Oct  7 

VACCINg    VIRUS.  ~~ 

PHviiciAifs  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  may-  hereafter  be  furnished  with  pure  vaccine  vlraa,  b^ 
addressing  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal — incUmnjf  one  doUar.  Letters  must 
be  post-paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the  Post  Office.  The  virus  will  invariably  he  sent  by  the 
flrst  mall,  unless  some  other  mode  of  conveyance  is  directed.  Ten  charged  quille,  an  ample  quan- 
tity for  meeting  any  sudden  emergency,  and  certainly  sufficient  to  propasate  a  supply  from,  will  be 
securely  packed  in  a  letter.  The  sentleinan  who  has  undertaken  to  keep  the  vims,  will  faithfully 
supply  that  which  is  positively  genuine  and  recently  taken,  it  will  aiso-be  furnished  on  applioatlet 
at  the  Medical  Journal  office. 

THIS  BOSTO.V  ME^lcAr^  AND  SUrTjicaL  JOURNAL  isliuWi^c"d"i^ry  Wednesday, Tv'd. 
CL  \PP,  JR.  at  lrt4  vVruhington  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  all  coinmunicxtions  ninst 
be  addressed,  po»tpaid.  J.  V.  O.  SMITH,  M.D.  Editor,  it  isalso  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  on  the 
1st  of  every  month,  each  Part  containing  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  preceding  month,  siitched  in  a 
cover — Price  $3,00  a  year  In  advance,  $3,50  after  threo  niontha,aB4  $4,00  if  not  paid  wltliiK  iJm 
year.— Bvery  seventh  copy  ,jTa(M. -Postage  the  same  as  for  a  newspaper. 
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OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    CHARACTER,    AND    PREDISPOSING    AND 
EXCITING   CAUSES  OF  PHTHISIS   PULMONALIS. 

BY  9.   W.  fiOLD,  M.D. 
[Communicated  for  the  Bostan  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. J 

The  history  of  Pulmonary  Consumption  is  one  of  peculiar  interest.  Its 
antiquity,  frequency,  and  extreme  fatality,  give  to  it  an  imposing  charac- 
ter. Considering  this  disease  at  the  head  of  all  others  for  fatality,  and 
that  amidst  the  increasing  refinements  and  luxuries  of  modern  times  it 
has  been  greatly  multiplied,  some  notice  of  its  character  and  the  causes 
whirh  give  rise  to  it  may  not  be  deemed  unimportant. 

The  imperfect  records  of  barbarous  nations  do  not  allow  us  correctly 
to  ascertain  its  proportionate  fatality  amone;  ihem,  when  compared  with 
civilized  comiiuinities  ;  but  we  may  safely  "infer  from  the  exhibition  of  its 
character  among  the  latter,  that  the  former  are  much  the  least  subject  to 
its  des(ructiv»e  inSuence.  For  we  find  that  in  civilized  countries,  it  is 
the  delicate  rather  than  the  robust  who  more  frequently  become  its  vic- 
tims ;  that  it  is  most  common  in  crowded  cities,  and  luxuriates  in  the 
feeble  and  imperfectly  wrought  sys^'ems  of  the  sedentary  and  confined, 
amidst  den.se  masses  of  population  Truly  may  it  be  said  that  this  disease 
is  found  most  prolific  of  desolation  io  the  abodes  of  youth  and  loveliness  ; 
pursuing,  eagerly,  its  path  through  the  walks  of  ease,  and  threading  the 
avenues  of  refinement,  it  trak)ples  in  the  dust  the  fondest  hopes  and  the 
brightest  anticipations  of  Wft* 

.  It  is  during  the  early  period  of  life,  just  before  the  completion  of  ma- 
turity, and  before  the  syitem  has  acquired  solidity  and  firmness,  that  con- 
sumption appears  to  hod  the  greatest  sway  over  the  human  constitution. 
Females  are  most  sul^ect  to  its  attacks.  From  estimates  made  in  several 
of  the  principal  hospitals  of  Paris,  by  M.  Benoiten  de  Chateaiineiif,  it 
appears  that  the  p.'oportion  of  fatality  from  this  disease,  in  that  city,  is 
about  one-teoth  {^eaier  among  the  females  than  mates.  And  it  is  proba- 
ble, from  all  the  facts  which  have  been  collected  to  determine  this  ques- 
tion, that  abou  the  same  proportion  of  fatal  consumptions,  relative  to  the 
two  sexes,  exists  in  this  country  as  in  Paris. 

Although  this  disease  is  not  confined  to  any  climate  exclusively,  yet 
the  inhabitants  of  mild  and  equal  regions  are  more  exempt  from  its  attacks, 
vsbile  it  i^as  generally  proved  ii^ost  destructive  where  extreme  atmosphe- 
ric changes  are  most  frequent.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Europe  one  fourth 
of  hii  the  deaths  is  occasioned  by  it ;  the  proportion  varying,  however, 
DMterially,  in  the  dififerent  parts  of  that  continent.  In  Paris,  it  is  calcu- 
lated at  about  one-fifth  ;  at  Venice,  one-sixth  ;  while  in  Russia,  a  cold 
12 
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but  equal  climate,  and  where  less  eflfeiDinacy  exists  among  the  inhabltantSf 
it  is  said  to  be  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  In  the  United  Stales 
of  America,  probably  not  less  than  one-sixth  of  thedeatlis  are  die  viciinis 
of  this  disease. 

Having  thus  briefly  glanced  at  the  important  character  of  this  disease, 
I  would  make  the  inquiry,  has  the  sul)jeci  relating  to  the  causes  of  con- 
sumption received  from  medical  men,  hitherto,  its  due  weight  of  atten- 
tion ?  While  some  of  the  most  learned  physicians  assert  the  disease  to  be 
irremediable,,  and  the  great  body  of  the  profession  are  following  on  in  the 
old  path  of  hopeless  treatment,  and  joining  in  the  loud  rhorus  of  '^  in- 
curable," is  it  not  imj^ortani  to  investigate  causes  which .  lead  to  such 
certain  ruin,  and  see  whether  there  is  any  possible  chance  of  escape  from 
this  fatal  malady.  For  while  the  same  causes  are  penniited  to  exist,  the 
disease  will  continue  the  same  in  frequency,  and  we  are  thrown  u|K)n  the 
almost  hopeless  ground  of  providing  a  remedy.  J^erhaps  it  is  not  over- 
reaching the  bounds  of  rational  conjecture  to  suppose,  that  when  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine  shall  have  attained  its  ultimate  degree  of  improvement, 
under  the  fostering  influence  of  collateral  branches  of  learning  and  the 
ripening  experience  of  many  successive  ages,  consumption,  in  its 
matured  form,  will  stand,  in  a  maj6rity  of  instances,  an  incurable  disease. 
Which,  then,  of  the  alternatives  have  we  the  most  to  expect  from,  by 
seasonably  correcting  its  causes,  or  by  introducing  new  remedies  to  re- 
move the  destructive  influence  of  those  causes  ?  Has  there  not,  hitherto, 
been  a  disproportionate  attention,  in  regard  to  the  causes  and  remedies 
of  this  disease  ?  What  experienced  practitioner  has  not  lost  all  confidence 
in  the  curative  power  of  the  estabKshed  routine  of  remedies  in  confirmed 
consumption  ?  And  what  guide  h^  the  young  physician  to  direct  bis 
steps,  through  this  obscure  lahyrinth,  but  one  which  will  surely  eventuate 
in  ultimate  disappointment  ^  Is  it  not  time  to  pause  in  this  career  of 
certain  failure,  and  to  seek  some  new  method  of  escaping  the  evil  ? 
While  new  medicines  are  sought  for,  let  iie  attention  be  also  directed  to 
the  causes  which  lead  to  the  disease.  If  fift;^  per  cent,  of  alt  the  cases  of 
consumption  could  be  avoided  by  learning  and  shunning  its  predisposing 
and  exciting  causes,  would  it  not  be  an  acquisivon  to  the  healing  art,  far 
transcending  the  most  signal  of  its  remedies  ?  Or  if  .only  five  per  cenl.^ 
could  be  avoided,  would  it  not  exceed  all  that  ha&  hitherto  been  accom- 
plished on  the  score  of  curative  means  } 

That  this  disease  has  largely  increased  in  modern  Mmes,  is  an  opinion 
maintained  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  medical  profession. 
That  the  cause  of  this  increase  is  dependent  on  the  prevalence  of  various 
practices  and  habits  of  modern  refinement,  is  a  rational  inference,  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  is  an  opinion,  which,  a  is  believed, 
will  be  sustained  by  all  the  evidence  which  tlie  nature  of  the  subject  will 
admit.  In  proportion  as  tnankind  have  departed  from  the  plain  and  sim- 
ple rules  of  living,  and  have  adopted  the  refinements  and  luxuries  of  mo- 
dern times,  has  this  disease  been  multiplied.  When  our  English  ancestry 
possessed  the  habits  which  distinguished  them  during  the  eleventh  cemu- 
ry  ;  when  plain  meats  constituted  the  principal  luxury  of  the  table  ;  wlien 
the  rough  sports  of  the  chase  were  practised,  even  in  some  instances,  by 
both  sexes ;  when  the  coarse  but  warm  manufactures  of  that  age,  pro- 
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tected  thern  from  the  vicissiiudes  of  lh6  climate,  and  they  reposed  their 
athletic  forms, 'not  on  the  downy  couch  of  modern  efTeminacy,  but  on 
the  hardest  beds  ;  they  acquired  a  vigor  of  consthution  which  was  not 
easily  assailed  by  consumption.  But  these, invigorating  customs  have 
passed  away, 

"  T«mpor«  mutanter  et  nw  matamcr  in  Ulis.** 

Not  that  I  would  recommend  a  return  to  the  rude  manners  of  a  semi- 
barbarian  age,  but  only  the  application  of  modern  intelligence,  with  all 
the  means  we  now  possess,  to  the  correction  of  the  factitious  refinements 
and  fasihionable  irregularities  of  modern  effeminacy. 

By  fnr  the  greatest  share  of  constmipiive  cases  are  found- to  exist  among 
tho^e  who  possess  a  pecirfiarly^  delicate  organic  structure.  And  rare, 
indeed,  does  it  attack  the  sturdy  yeoman,  whose  broad,  deep  chest,  and 
ample  muscle,  have  been  wrought  amid  the  mountain  air  and  the  rough 
labors  of  the  field.  In  every  country  its  attacks  are  most  frequent  upon 
such  as  are  disiingnished  by  particular  marks  which  characterize  a  delicate 
orgnnic  jjtnuture  of  body.  And  it  matters  not  wlieihcr  these  peculiar 
marks  are  the  lot  of  inheritance,  or  are  stamped  upon  the  constitution  by 
the  hand  of  culture.  As  no  constitution  is,  by  inherhed  strength,  stifficient 
to  resist  its  encroachments,  when  attended  by  certain  circumstances  of 
exposure ;  so  few  are  by  nature  so  predisposed  to  its  attack,  as  not,  by  a 
proper  course  of  habits  from  infancy,  to  be  able  to  escape  from  its  fata! 
influence. 

That  the  opinion  of  hereditary  or  family  predisposition,  generally  en- 
tertained by  writers  on  this  subject,  is  correct,  I  have  no  doubt  ;  but  of 
the  nature  and  cause  of  this  predisposition,  my  views  do  not  coincide 
^ith  those  usually  entertained.  This  predisposition  does  not  ^nsist  In 
a  poison  or  taint,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  but  merely  in  the  orgatiic 
tone  and  formation  of  the  individual.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Hippocra- 
tes, the  marks  usually  considered  to  denote  a  consumptive  diathesis,  have 
been  a  "  smooth  fair  skin  and  florid  complexion,  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  a 
long  neck,  a  narrow  chest,  slender  form,  high  shoulders,  and  a  sanguine 
disposition."  These  are  signs  truly  of  a  delicate  form  and  slender  con- 
stitution. But  we  find  this  disease  not  confined  exclusively  to  any  com- 
plexion. "  In  some  instances,"  says  the  learned  Dr.  Good,  *'  the  skin 
is  dark  and  the  hair  almost  black."  And  it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
no  complexion,  however  deeply  colored,  does  exempt  the  individual  from 
an  attack  of  the  disease,  provided  he  is  exposed  to  its  ordinary  predis- 
posing and  exciting  causes.  I  tmve  witnessed  the  disease  in  the  native 
islanders  of  the  Pacific,  visiting  this  country,  who  are  distinguished  by 
dark  hair,  eyes  and  skin  ;  and  instances,  I  believe,  are  not  less  frequent 
dmong  the  colored  people  in  this  cotmiry,  than  exist  with  the  white 
population  of  similar  habits  and  occupations.  The  notion  that  consump- 
tion is  hereditary,  should  by  no  means  be  disregarded.  But  instead  of 
viewing;  individuals,  possessed  of  certain  signs,  as  marked  for  the  disease 
by  the  hand  of  destiny,  or  considering  these  as  an  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle in  the  path  of  the  individual's  life,  they  should  be  regarded  as  a  pre- 
monition of  danger,  early  inviting  to  the  use  of  remedies. 

Man,  both  in  a  mora)  and  physical  sense,  is  a  being  of  habit.  From 
iDfaocy  to  mature  life,  irfaat  changes  may  be  wrought  by  its  iitfluence. 
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The  vine  which  creeps  along  the  damp  floor  of  the  sunless  apartment,  is 
not  more  dissiinilar  in  form  and  appearanre  to  the  most  verdant  plant, 
whose  leaves  expand  amidst  the  genial  inOnence  of  a  summer  sun,  than  are 
the  eflects  which  various  climates  and  habits  produce  on  the  huuian  con- 
stitution. From  this  cause  spring  the  great  variety  in  the  different  tribes 
and  nations  of  men.  Every  province  has  its  peculiarities,  not  only  of 
character  and  language,  but  of  constitutional  structure  ;  often  exhibiting  a 
difference  of  complexion,  and  of  muscular  and  organic  development* 
But  we  need  not  instance  nations  who  occupy  different  soils  and  climates 
to  illustrate  this  principle*  Individuals  of  the  same  community,  or  even 
the  same  family,  who  are  engaged  in  varied  pursuits,  and  have  been 
trained  to  different  habits  from  infancy,  are  obviously  different  in  these 
respects. 

In  a  thousand  instances  may  we  trace  bacJc  .this  disease  to  effeminate 
habits  or  exhatisting  indulgences,  which  have  wasted  the  energies  and 
enfeebled  the  general  tone  of  ibe  system.  The  period  spent  in  the  nurseiy 
is  an  important  one  in  regard  to  the  future  health  of  the  individual.  Such 
a  place  is  too  frequently  like  a  hot  bed,  where  nature  is  forced  from  its 
ordinary  course,  producing  an  imperfect  assimilation  of  parts,  a  laxity  of 
fibre,  a  morbid  sensitiveness,  which  render  the  individual  unfit  to  with- 
stand the  unavoidable  exposures  of  after  life. 

Sorofitia  is  a  disease  closely  allied  to  consumption  ;  the  former  beine 
peculiar  to  childhood,  as  the  latter  is  tQ  youth,  and  the  same  ronsiiiutional 
predisposition  exists  in  both  diseases.  In  pathological  investigations 
effects  are  sometimes  taken  for  causes  ;  and  in  regard  to  a  scrofulous 
diathesis,  it  is  believed  to  be  less  frequently  the  .effect  of  inheritance, 
than  of  rertain  enervating  causes,  influencing  the  organizatiim  and  deve- 
lopment of  the  system.  Ttiat  we  meet  with  scrofula  most  frequently  in 
those  with  certain  external  marks  of  constitution,  is  true  ;  but  are  such 
marks  anything  more  than  indications  of  a  delicate  structure  f  Does  ^^  a 
fair,  smooth  skin,  in  which  the  bloodvessels  are  very  apparent,  light  and 
soft  hair,  florid  complexion,  long  and  slender  fingers,  narrow  chest  and 
prominent  slioulders,"  indicate  anything  but  a  delicate  structure  f  NoC 
unfrequently  have  I  seen  cltildreoof  the  same  natural  marks  of  complexion, 
who  were  bom  in  open  bouses,  accustomed  from  infancy  to  any  variation 
of  atnuMpheric  change,  thinly  clad,  not  wearing  a  shoe  or  stocking  through 
the  whole  of  a  northern  winter,  and  daily  playing  with  their  naked  feet  io 
the  snow,  who  slept  on  beds  of  the  hardest  texture,  and  whose  diet  was 
plain  but  nutritive,  acquire  a  force  of  constitution  which  might  bid  defiance 
10  scrofula  in  their  childhood,  and  whose  vigorous  play*of  organs  rendered 
them  equally  secure  from  the  assaults  of  consumption.  In  such  a  case, 
where  is  the  narrow  chest  and  the  prominent  shoulders  ?  They  never 
could  form  under  such  a  mode  of  training.  But  they  may  be  found 
'  abundantly  with  children  whose  first  months  are  passed  in  a  confined  and 
impure  air,  who  are  brought  up  in  habits  of  indolence  or  confinement. 
The  remedies  in  scrofula  almost  exclusively  belong  to  the  class  of  tonics. 
Sea*bathing,  so  well  known  as  a  remedy,  is  a  powerful  means  of  invigo- 
rating the  system.  When  the  disease  yields  to  tonic  treatment,  what 
becomes  of  that  potent  disorganizer  of  glands,  cartilages  and  bones  f  Is 
there  specific  agency  io  so  large  a  afaaie  of  ionic  medicitiesi  sufficient  to 
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over-rule  the  laws  or  lieredttary  disease  ?  If  this  ?iew  of  the  subject  is 
correct,  then  the  formation  of  snch  earif  habits  as  give  hardihood  to  the 
constitution,  ar«»  of  the  highest  tcnportimce  to  guard  the  individual  against 
the  cnrroacliment  of  scrofula  in  childhood  and  consumpCioti  in  subse* 
queni  life. 

The  method  generally  pursued  in  regard  to  education,  is  undoubted^ 
one  early  cause  in  occasioning  a  phthisical  constitution.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  those  children  who  take  but  I'ntle  exercise,  and  are  con6ned  oo 
seats,  in  an  impure  atmosphere,  for  six  or  seven  hours  in  a  day.  A  con- 
stitution of  remarkable  strength  may  indeed  go  through  snch  a  course  of 
habits  w  ithout  injury  ;  but  it  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  the 
feeble  cannot  pursue  it  with  tmpimity.  Although  in  such  it  may  not 
always  eventuate  in  scrofula  or  consumption,  yet  a  feebleness  is  evidently 
induced  by  it :  a  pale  countenance,  narrowed  chest,  bowel  derangements, 
and  other  signs  of  injury,  too  frequently  follow.  And  such  an  individual, 
especially  when  the  confined  air  of  a  city  residence  is  superadded,  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  to  the  atbietic  form  ami  rubicund  countenance  of 
one  who  continually  inhales  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  and  who  calls 
into  constant  and  even  exercise  every  organ  of  the  body. 

Professional  men,  particularly  clergymen,  have  received  much  injury 
in  their  constitutions  by  the  sedentary  habits  which  they  often  indulge. 
A  much  greater  proportion  of  such,  tlian  of  those  who  pursue  an  active 
life,  are  ihe  subjects  of  phthisis.  The  bleeding  from  the  lungs,  and  other 
symptoms  of  derangement  in  the  chest,  are  not  generally  tlie  effects,  as 
some  have  supposed,  of  long«conttnued  labor  in  public  speaking,  but 
are  produced  by  sedentary  habits.  This  opinion,  I  believe,  is  well  sup- 
ported by  proof,  furnished  by  those  clergymen  whose  lungs  are  not  less 
exercised  in  public  speaking  than  the  others,  hot  who  travel  almost  daily 
from  one  appointment  to  another,  and  who,  disregarding  the  weather, 
aicomplisli  every  day,  through  the  week,  no  inconsiderable  journey.  The 
health  of  such  men — notwithstanding  the  fatigues  they  undergo,  the  ex- 
posures to  bad  weather,  change  of  sleeping  apartments,  the  risk  of  taking 
cold  after  speaking  for  several  hours  in  a  crowded  room,  and  going  from 
thence  in  the  cool  night  air  to  a  place  of  rest— suffers  rarely  from  pulmo- 
nary disease.  I  was  informed  by  a  very  respectable  c)erg}'man,  who, 
for  several  years,  was  laboring  under  decidedly  phthisical  symptoms,  such 
as  repeated  fM)pious  spiuing  (>jf  blood,  cough,  purulent  expectoration,  Ac. 
that  notwithstanding  the  debility  and  emaciation  thereby  induced,  he  con-* 
tinned  to  preacif  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time.  His  reeson  for  so 
doing,  was  that  he  viewed  his  case  as  hopeless,  and  wished  to  improve 
carefully  the  small  refitmint  of  life  which  he  supposed  was  allotted'  him. 
He  practised  much  riding  on  horseback,  and  ultimately  acquired  com- 
fortable health.  A  great  amount  of  talents  and  happiness,  no  doubt,  have 
been  sacrificed  in  the  long«continued  practice  of  sedentary  habits. 
Whatever  posture  of  the  body  is  long-eoutinued,  that  confines  the  respi* 
ratory  organs  or  obstructs  the  free  ciroidatton  of  the  blood  through  them, 
occasions  injury.  Persons  who  sit  in  a  bent  position,  either  from  care- 
lessness or  necessity,  are  exposed  to  oitimete  bed  effects.  The  tyrtnny 
of  fashion,  io  regard  to  dress,  saorifices  nuwy  victiffis^  from  the  mimitude 
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of  its  votaries,  to  this  disease;  and  no  doubt  the  tape  of  the  corset  has 
stopped  more  breaths  than  the  rope  of  the  gallows. 

The  habitual  or  occasional  use  of  narcotics,  such  as  ardent  spirits, 
opium,  tobacco^  tea,  coflee,  &c.  has  a  tendency  to  derana:f>  and  enfeeble 
the  constitutioo,  and  in  many  instances  operates  as  a  piedis[)Osing  cause 
of  this  disease, 

Sleeping  on  soft  beds  is  a  practice  of  almost  universal  prevalence,  at 
ibe  present  day,  througlMHtt  the  civilized  worM ;  yet  perhaps  there  are 
few  practices  that  have  a  more  giHierally  pernicious  influence  on  the 
young,  than  this.  Sleep  is  as  necessary  to  life  as  food  ;  the  exhausted 
excitability  of  the  system  must  be  repaired,  as  well  as  the  channels  of 
nutrition  supplied  ;  but  excessive  luxuries  in  either  are  injurious  to  heahh, 
and  the  epicure  in  one  is  as  irrational  as  the  epicure  in  the  other.  Child- 
ren and  youth  who  are  accustomed  to  sleep  on  soft  beds  during  the  warm 
season,  require  more  than  an  ordinary  force  of  constitution  not  to  be 
injured  by  it. 

How  far  consumption  is  tbe  conseqtience  of  coughs  and  colds,  is  an 
important  consideration.  And  in  discussing  4 his  question,  I  wish  to  ap- 
peal directly  to  the  experience  of  physicians.  I  would  like  to  put  the 
question  to  every  one  who  has  bad  experience  in  this  disease,  What  has, 
in  your  opinion,  been  tbe  most  common  predisposing  and  exciting  cause 
in  the  cases  of  consumption  which  have  come  within  your  observation  ? 
Would  not  the  answer  be,  bad  colds,  which  have  been  either  neglected 
or  injudiciously  treated  ?  Of  many  of  whom  I  have  inquired,  this  has 
been  the  answer.  This,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  is  the  case. 
A  distinguished  writer^  remarks,  ^^  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  observer 
that  a  long  protracted,  obstinate  cough,  especially  if  improperly  treated, 
too  often  lays  the  foundation  for  a  consumption."  He  also  remarks, 
that  '*  however  trivial,  in  the  view  of  many  persons,  complaints  of  this 
destription  ma^  appear,  they  are  in  reality  to  be  regarded  as  of  a  serious 
nature,  and  as  lre<{uently  leading  to  the  most  fatal  consequences.  A  cold, 
when  aggravated  or  rendered  extremely  frequent,  becomes  a  malady 
stifficiently  formidable  to  combat  and  defeat  the  skill  of  the  mo»t  expe- 
rienced physiriao  ;  and  this  is  tl)e  rock  upon  which  the  health  and  lives 
of  thousands  have  been  wrecked." 

In  a  communication  received  from  a  very  intelligent  physician,!  who 
is  in  extensive  practice  in  the  city  of  New  York,  similar  views  are  ex- 
pressed. He  remarks,  ^^  It  is  a  question  of  no  small  interest,  and  I  am 
stire  it  ought  to  rest  upon  tbe  mind  of  every  physician,  what  is  the  rause 
that  so  many  annually  are  taken  off  by  pulmonary  consumption  ?  As  to 
the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of  this  complaint,  there  are  doubt- 
leas  very  tnanyf  but  I  tiave  no  question  in  my  mind  that  one  fruitful 
source  of  this  disease  is  the  neglect  of  catarrhal  affections.  I  am  seldom 
called  to  a  phthisical  patient  without  being  informed  that  he  has  had  re* 
peated  colds,  which  were  little  thought  of  until  they  settled  down  into 
the  present  cough."  The  doctor  farther  remarks,  ^*  In  a  clknate  so 
changeable  as  ours,  and  where  there  is  a  constant  admixture  of  land  and 
sea  air,  colds  are  very  frequent,  and  yet  I  know  of  no  affection  so  little 
■    11     '   '  '  ■  ..I     ■  .1  ■■      ;     , 
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regarded  and  so  much  neglected  as  this  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  have  the 
fnel<in(  holy  fact  befcire  us«  that  one-sixih  of  the  deaths  is  arranged  und^ 
the  head  of  ronsiimpiion."  There  is  loo  much  reason  to  believe  that 
tubercles  of  the  hmgs  often  have  their  origin  from  this  source  ;  and  hav" 
ing  become  formed,  are  by  the  same  cause  hurried  on  to  inflamuiatioa 
and  ul(  eraiion.  Prudence  in  respect  to  taking  colds,  aflbrds  but  a  small 
part  of  wliai  is  necessary  tti  escape  the  difficulty  ;  prudence  in  the  use 
of  remedies  is  a  consideration  equally  important.  Every  one  thinks  him* 
self  fully  cotiipetent  to  treat  a  cold  ;  and  it  is  too  frequently  the  case  that 
in  the  protracted  exercise  of  this  general  conceit,  the  natural  influence  of 
the  complaint,  to  which  is  often  superadded  the  worst  of  treatment,  pro- 
duces an  irreparable  injury  to  the  lungs,  before  the  case  comes  under  \i» 
care  of  a  physician. 

The  action  accompanying  a  cold  in  the  system  is  of  an  inflammatory 
character ;  snmedmes  slight,  but  often  considerable.  When  the  chest  is 
the  firincipal  seat  of  the  complaint,  the  delicate  vessels  which  are  spread 
over  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  are  more  or  less  injected 
wiili  blood,  and  not  unfrequenily  a  degree  of  irritative  action  extends* 
to  the  body  of  the  lungs.  In  this  state,  how  very  common  for  persons 
to  qiake  use  of  stimulating  potions,  which  instead  of  relieving,  aggravate 
ihe  difficulty.  Hot  toddy,  paregoric,  elixir  and  laudanum,  upquaiiGed 
with  any  aperient,  are  frequently  used  in  such  cases,  and  often  produce 
great  iiijiH*y. 

It  is  while  treating  a  bad  cough,  proceeding  from  a  cold,  that  freauently 
the  only  opportunity  exists,  that  ever  will,  to  escape  this  fatal  disease* 
It  is  fM-obable  that  at  this  point  physicians  have  done  more  tlian  at  any 
subsequent  period  to  save  (heir  patients  from  consumption  ;  while  po* 
tients,  by  neglect,  liave  passed  on  to  irrecoverable  disease,  amusing 
themselves  with  the  reply  to  those  who  chance  to  admonish  them  of  dan- 
ger, ^^  Oh  !  my  cough  is  nothing  but  a  cold." 

Goshen,  Cu  October  10,  1835. 


SKETCH    OF   THE   SMALLPOX, 

At  IT  PRBV AILED  IK  MOATPSUXa    AM)    lUDDLKSKX,  VT.    IH    JPLT   AHD   AUGUST    LAfT. 
BT  JAMES    SPALDIKQ,  M.D. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  Smallpox  has,  for  some  time  past,  been  unusually  prevalent  i|i 
Vermont.  Perhaps  ^^  an  epidemic  constitution  of  the  year,"  so  much 
insisted  on  by  Sydenham,  has  been  concerned -in  its  prevalence  the  pa^t 
season.  The  principal  circumatance  calculated  to  favor  its  spread  among 
our  inhabitants,  iio  doubt  is  our  free  comnMjnication  with  the  Canadas, 
where  little  or  no  aftentioa  is  paid  to  vaccination,  and  where  the  disease 
is  permitted  by  government  to  exist  without  any  legal  restraint.  Although 
we  have  an  excellent  prewenHoe  to  the  pestilence,  it  is  not  until. the  public 
are  made  to  feel  the  icowrge^  that  they  become  sufficiently  aroused  to 
undergo  a  thorough  vaccination. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  the  smallpox  should  be  well  understood 
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hj  physician^.  The  contagious  examhemata  are  an  interesting  gfY)up  of 
diseases,  and  ought  to  be  familiar  to  the  medical  student,  as  well  as  the 
practitioner.  On  investigation,  it  will  be  fnnnd  that  there  is  something, 
leven  in  a  loathsome  disease,  calculated  not  only  to  excite  admiration, 
bot  to  shed  light  on  kindred  subjects.  Smallpox,  in  all  its  bearings,  its 
pathology,  diagnosis,  prevention  and  treatment,  is  worthy  of  careful  atten- 
tion. The  public  seem  to  think  that  they  have  a  right  to  demand  of  our. 
profession  whether  so  great  an  enemy  as  the  smallpox  exists  among  them. 
If  they  find  a  physician  who  is  unable  to  satisfy  their  reasonable  inquiries, 
they  bold  him  responsible  for  all  the  evils  which  result  from  his  ignorance. 
In  scMne  instances,  perhaps,  they  may  be  too  severe ;  for  although  unmo- 
dified smallpox  may  be  known  with  great  certainty  after  the  formation  of 
the  pustules,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis  at  an  etiriier  .|)eriod.  It  fortunately  bap- 
pens,  however,  that  ^^  the  disease  is  not  contagious  for  the  two  or  three 
first  days  of  the  eruption,"*  whereby  a  fair  opportunity  is  given  to  pursue 
that  line  of  conduct  which  will  be  not  only  safe  to  the  physician  and  his 
patient,  but  to  an  alarmed  community. 

But  the  various  modifications  of  smallpox  cannot  always  be  known  in 
any  of  their  stages  ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  not  always  found  out,  until  it 
has  propagated  itself  to  others,  for  thiere  are  many  well  attested  instances 
where  variola  has  been  communicated  by  persons  whose  febrile  sj'mptoms 
were  slighi^  and  pustules  very  imperfect.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  these 
cases  are  not  contagious,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  ;  but 'stilt  are 
infectious,  and,  unless  suitable  precautions  are  observed,  may  give  rise  to 
the  disease  in  its  worst  form.  It  was  apparently  in  this  way  that  the 
snDHllfYOX,  of  which  I  am  about  to  give  an  account,  was  first  introduced 
into  this  vicinity. 

Last  spring,  one  of  our  citizens  resided,  for  several  weeks,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lower  Canada  ;  during  which  time  be  had  not,  to  his  know- 
ledge, been  exposed  to  any  contagious  disease.  He  was  attacked  with 
the  usual  symptoms  of  fever,  which  continued  nearly  two  weeks.  No 
eruption  attracted  notice,  except  several  small  boils,  as  he  termed  them, 
around  a  blister  that  had  been  raised  upon  his  chest.  About  the  middle 
of  last  June  he  returned  to  his  home,  in  a  feeble  state  of  health.  He 
had  the  kinepox  thirty  years  ago,  and  bis  family,  except  his  wife,  had  it 
recently.  In  ten  days  from  his  return,  his  wife  began  to  break  out  with 
the  sniallpox.  I  did  not  see  her  for  the  first  four  weeks  of  her  sickness, 
but  afterwards  became  sufficiently  acquainted  with  her  disorder  to  pro- 
nounce it  a  severe  case  of  conftuenU  smallpox.  She  was  nursed  by  a 
sister,  who  contracted  the  disease  and  died  in  one  week.  These  cases 
were  both  of  them  called  ^he  chickenpox  by  the  attending  physician,  and 
of  course  no  measures  were  taken  to  avoid  ibe  contagion. 

I  was  called  on  the  29th  of  July  to  visit  Mrs.  W.,  of  Middlesex,  who 
had  apparently  a  sharp  attack  of  fever.  .Thinking  she  had  '^  taken  cold," 
she  went  to  bed  the  night  previous,  with  headache  and  chills,  and  took  a 
thorough  sweat.  Instead  of  aflbrding  relief,  this  measure  increased  her 
disorder.     I  found  her  with  paio  in  the  head,  back  and  loins ;  uncommon 
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heat  of  the  body,  iviih  cttfld  eadrerniuvs,  pulse  quick  and  rather  tisnse, 
sickfiess  at  the  stonia<'h,  wiih  tenderness  of  the  epign«:tritim.  Her  husband 
remarked,  that  he  did  not  know  but  his  wife  hnd  caught  Mrs.  M/s  dis* 
ease,  as  she  had  \v^lched  with  her  nine  or  ten  nights  previous.  At  the 
same  time  I  was  shown  a  few  pustules  u|)On  one  of  her  hands,  which  had 
made  their  appearance  three  or  four  days  previous  ;  a  circumstance  by 
no  means  calculated  to  lead  to 'a  correct  diagnosis.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  this  woman  had,  unintentionally,  inoculaied  herself  by  handling  Mrs. 
M.,  and  thnt  a  cold  and  levere  nreat  agi^ravated  her  febrile  symptoms.  - 
Before  leaving  the  house,  I  prnnoiMired  her  case  to  be  smallpox.  I  bled 
her  about  one  pint,  direcied  a  saline  cathartic,  followed  by  gentle  sado- 
rifics  and  a  cooling  regimen.  In  two  days  she  had  a  fine  crop  of  pitsr 
tules.  and  felt  very  much  relieved. 

The  town  authorities  were  now  called  upon  to  assist  in  checking  the 
disease.  Pest  iKiuses  were  pmrured,  and  suitable  regulations  adopted. 
In  the  course  of  two  weeks  a  large  number  were  admitted.  Some  of 
these  cases,  as  might  be  expected,  were  mild,  others  were  severe,  while 
several  were  of  an  intermediate  character.  Those  who  had  the  dis(i|ict 
smallpox  w^re  generally  taken^  in  nine  or  ten  days  after  exposure,  with 
chills,  attended  with  cold  extremities,  pain  in  the  back  and  head,  followed 
with  quick  pulse  and  other  febrile  symptonss.  In  about  three  days  the 
eruption  began  to  make  its  appearance  on  the  forehead  in  the  form  of 
hard  pimple^  and  next  about  the  nose  and  mouth  ;  then  on  the  foreartnS) , 
breast  and  abdomen,  and  lastly  on  the  lower  extremities.  These  pus- 
tules, in  the  course  of  two  .or  three  days,  were  filled  with  alimpid  fluid, 
and  appeared  perfect,  having  a  central  indentation.  This  stage  was  in 
most  instances  followed  by  suppuration  and  a  secondary  fever,  which 
usually  lasted  until  the  process  of  desiccation  was  complete. 

The  confluent  cases,  of  which  there  were  five,  were  more  severe  than 
those  of  the  distinct  kind.  The  case  of  A.  C.  possessed  as  much  inte* 
rest  as  any  of  them.  He  was  a  hard  laboring  man,  of  dark  complexion 
and  nearly  40  years  of  age.  In  about  seventeen  days  after  free  exposure, 
be  began  to  be  indisposed,  but  it  was  not  until  the  lapse  of  twentytfour 
deys  that  he  was  severely  sick.  At  this  time  he  complained  of  violent 
pain  in  his  head,  back  and  loins,  chills  and  cold  extremities,  hot  skin^ 
dry  tongue,  sickness  of  the  stomach  and  great  tenderness  of  the  epigas* 
triuia.  The  patient  had  a  pro&jse  hemorrhage  fron)  the  nose,  after  which 
be. became  deranged  ;  during  the  night,  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  he  attempted 
to  cut.  his  tfarofti  with  a  razor.  The.  pustules  were  tardy  in  coming  out ; 
anid  .wh<^  they  did  make. their  appearaace,  they  were  irregular  in  shap^j 
flattened,  aiid  cooiaiiied  but  little  lymph.  Some  of  them  were  of  a  rosy 
tint,  while  others  run  together,  (ormiog'  patches  which  were  filled  with 
bloody, water.  The. patient  was  hoarse,  and  at  times  experienced  greM 
difficulty  of  breathings ;  he. likewise  had  soreness  of  the  fauces,  attended 
iivith  a  copious  ptyalism»  Ht&  faee  and  bands,  and  subsequently  his  feet 
Bnd  ankles,  were  swollen  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  Suppuration 
of  the  pustules  was  very  imperfect.  The  process  of  desiccation  com- 
cnenced  earlier  than  in  the  distinct  kind,  and  was  attended  with  an  intole- 
rable itching.  This  was  followed  with  what  might  be  termed  a  stage  of 
liorripUation  or  trerobliog,  conDected  with  gre^  susceptibility  to  atmos- 
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pheric  impressions,  and  a  constant  complaining  of  the  cold.  Several 
dayjt  previous  to  liiis,  the  patient  was  fairly  convalescent.  His  delirium 
and  other  bad  symptoms  gradually  subsided,  liul  he  was  left  in  a  stale  of 
great  debility.  Near  the  close  of  his  disease,  a  large  absr<»«s  formed 
upon  his  hip,  vvhirh  disrharg;pd,  on  being  opened,  nearly  a  quart,  lo 
consequence  of  this  drain,  he  probably  escaped  the  disagreeable  sequels 
which  so  often  follow  severe  oases  of  ronfliienl  small()ox. 

The  treatment  of  this  patient  was,  at  first,  antiphlogistic  ;  but  the  fever 
soon  changed  its  type,  when  it  became  necessary  lo  render  it  cordial  and 
supporting.  I  made  a  more  free  use  of  purgatives,  not  only  in  this,  but 
in  other  cases^,  than  is  recommended  by  our  authors.'  As  soon  as  the 
pustules  suppurated,  I  ^ave  good  Peruvian  bark^  and  found  it  to  answer 
a  vahiable  purpose.  The  diet  consisted  principally  of  oatmeal  gruel, 
light  puddings,  crust  coffee,  chicfceti  tea,  animal  broths,  &c.  A  full  dose 
of  opium  was  occasionally  adntinistered,  either  to  check  diarrhcBa,  or  to 
qtiiel  the  nervous  system  and  procure  sleep.  Aromatics,  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  wine,  musk,  &c.  were  made  use  of  whenever  there  appeared 
to  be  a  receding  of  the  eruption,  or  a  sinking  state  of  the  system. 

A  more  minute  detail  of  the  practice,  not  only  in  this  but  in  other 
cases,  might  be  considered  tedious,  i  have  the  satisfaction  of  slating 
that  all  who  were  received  into  our  little  hospitals,  amounting  to  the  num- 
her  of  twenty-two,  recovered,  and  are  now  enjoying  a  tolerable  state  of 
beahh.  ^ 

I  could  state  a  few  facts  in  respect  to  the  contagiousness  of  the  small- 
pox, which  might  not  be  considered  witliout  interest.  There  were  several 
fortunate  escapes,  as  might  be  expected  among  so  many  exposures  ; 
while  some  took  the  disease  where  we  should  not  have  ex|>ected  it. 
There  was  much  evidence  to  corroborate  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr. 
Jenner,  that  ^'  the  stiscepiibility  10  receive  variolrHJS  contagion  always 
remains  through  life,  but  under  various,  modifications,  or  gradations,  front 
that  point  where  it  passes  silently  through  the  constitution,  up  to  (hat 
where  it  appears  with  great  violence."  There  were  three  mild  cases, 
where  the  subjects  had  undergone  the  vaccine  influence  several  years 
since,  and  one  individual  who  had  the  smallpox,  in  a  modified  form,  the 
second  time.  In  several  instances  it  seemed  to  blend  with  the  vaccine 
disease,  aud  thereby  lose  its  contagiousness.  It  was  so  in  my  own  case« 
In  order  to  test  my  system,  as  I  had  the  kinepox  upwards  of  thirty  years 
a|o,  I  re- vaccinated  myself,  and  produced  a  large  pustule,  which  at  6rst 
discharged  a  sanious  matter  which  was  changed  into  pus,  and  soon  healed 
up.  I  then  had  the  symptoms  of  sntallpox,  which  were  carried  off  br 
the  appearance  of  a  new  pustule.  During  my  attendance  upon  the  sick 
I  had  the  symptoms,  followed  by  one  or  more  pustules,  in  the  inoculated 
ann,  as  many  as  six  times.  In  several  instances  the  kinepox  operated 
as  severely  as  the  distinct  smallpox,  hut  in  all  such  cases  the  subjects 
bad  been  much  exposed  to  the  variolous  contagion. 

MofUpeUer^  VI.  October^  1836. 
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POISONING     WITH     CHEESE. 

[Coromiinicnted  Cor  the  Boston  Medlcnl  and  SiirKlcAl  Jniirrint.) 

Mr.  Editor, — Several  interesting  rases  under  this  head  having  appeared 
in  yoiir  Journal,  a  few  inontbs  since,  I  have  heen  retninded  of  one  or  two 
additional  cases,  somewhat  similar*  The  first  took  place  in  niy  own 
neighborhood,  and  the  facts,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  were  as 
follows. 

At  the  raising  of  a  building  belonging  to  Setb  Thomas,  Esq.  in  Ply- 
mouth, Litchfield  county  1  Conn,  a  few  years  since,  an  entertainment  was 
prepared,  consisting  chiefly  of  bread  and  cheese,  with  cider.  The  com* 
pany  partook  of  ti  about  sunset.  During  the  evening,  nearly  a  btmdr«d 
persons  were  taken  with  vomiting,  which,  after  continuing  for  some  time, 
was  accoiupanied  with  diarrhcc^a.  Some  of  the  individuals  were  attacked 
with  great  violence,  others  were  aifected  but  slightly  ;  none,  however, 
died.  But  the  debility  and  the  irritability  of  the  stnmach  which  followed, 
lasted  in  some  instances  several  week^.  I  ann  not  aware  that  any  active 
medicines  were  given.  The  physician  under  whose  care  most  of.  the 
patients  fell,  suspecting  the  cause  must  be  poison,  treated  them  accord- 
ingly. Even  after  the  local  cause  of  disease  seemed  to  be  entirely  re- 
moved, such  was  the  state  of  the  system — at  least  in  those  cases  that 
came  under  n)y  own  observation — that  the  slightest  tonic  remedies  inva- 
riably did  mofe  of  harm  than  good.  In  my  own  experience — and  I  believe 
in  the  practice  of  those  whose  experience  was  much  larger  than  my 
own — mucilaginous  substances,  with  the  lightest  of  food,  along  with  rest, 
constituted  the  safest  treatment. 

On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  a  cheese,  bought  of  a  farmer  in  tbo 
neighborhood  (famous,  however,  for  making  good  <-heese),  had  been  cut 
and  used  for  the  enleriainment  ;  and  that  every  one  who  was  siok  had 
eaten  more  or  less  of  this  cheese.  It  was  then  tried  on  one  or  two  dogs, 
wbo  were  also  made  sirk.  To  settle  the  point  more  decisively,  it  was 
ascertained  that  there  was  no  6'ther  article  present  of  which  all  the  sicrk 
partook — bread,  cake,  cider,  or  water — except  the  cheese. 

A  part  of  the  suspected  cheese  was  sent  to  Prof.  Silliman,  for  analysis, 
but  no  poison  was  detected.  I  do  not  know  that  the  rind  of  the  cheese 
was  suspected.  It  was  generally  thought  by  the  physicians — and  I  be- 
lieve by  Mr.  Silliman  himself — that  the  active  principle  which  caused 
the  disease  must  have  been  some  vegetable  product  ;  but  what  it  was,  or 
how  it  came  to  afiect  this  cheese,  and  no  other  of  ihose  umh  by  the 
fariner,  or  why  chemistry  (ould  not  detect  it,  I  believe  was  never  known. 

A  similar  occurrence  took  place  a  year  or  two  earlier,  in  Winchester, 
io  the  same  county*  In  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  mischief  was 
attributed  to  cheese,  but  nothing  of  a  poisonous  cliaracter  could  be  de- 
tected. The  particulars  in  regard  to  the  latter  case  have  escaped  my 
recollection  ;  except  that  there  was  a  striking  similarity  to  the  occurrence 
at  Plymouth. 

If  the  foregoing  facts,  Mr.  Editor,  have  not  already  appeared  in  your 
or  aotne  other  Journal,  and  you  deem  theim  worthy  6(  it,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  pdblish  them.  '  Yours^  ftc*  Wu.  A.  Alc^ott* 

B99t0n,  October  m,*U&:  '  (p 
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JUICE    OF    THE    CRANBERRY    AS    A    REMEDY. 

To  the  Editor  of  ike  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — In  your  Journal,  Vol.  XIII.  No.  7^  is,  I  think,  a  cure  for  Ring- 
worm, by  the  application  of  tlie  juice  of  cranberry,  Notic  ing  tbis^  bmugfal 
to  my  mind  a  fact  cominiHiicated  to  nie  many  years  ago,  by  an  aged  phy- 
sician (not  an  empiric),  who  had  considerable  celebrity  for  curing  can- 
cers  ;  and  as  your  late  number  on  cancer  exhibits  nothing  neto,  on  the 
disease  or  the  treatment,  it  occurred  to  me  to  mention  his  remedy.  It 
was  (he  juice  of  the  cranberry,  Oxycoccus  vulgaris^  made  into  an  oInt« 
xnent,  wlih  sulphate  of  iron,  finely  pulverized.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
Diore  rigniJicafU  remedy  in  the  whole  Materia  Medica  for  that  terrible 
'malady.  Yours,  &c.  Joseph  Comstock,  M.D. 

Lebanon^  Conn.  Ociobtr^  1835. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL, 

— ! I  — — 

BOSTON,    OCTOBER    28,    1835. 


SEX    OF    THE    FCETUS. 

A  Leeds  correspondent  of  the  London  Lancet  has  come  to  what  he  con- 
siders a  philosophical  conclusion,  that  the  sex  of  th^  foBtus  is  determined 
by  the  ejects  of  cerebral  development.  He  sagely  remarks,  that  *^  phre- 
nolugists  have  proved  that  the  difference  in  character  of  man  and  woman 
is  caused  entirely  by  the  development  of  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
faculties — the  latter  being  more  considerable  in  woman,  and  vice  versft  ; 
and  that  the  more  a  man's  ^erc^eiitc  faculties  are  enlarged,  the  more  does 
he  partake  of  the  warm  feelings  and  passionate  temperament  of  the  female 
sex  ;  who,  on  the  contrary,  when  their  cerebral  organs  happen  to  beronst 
developed,  gradually  approach  in  intellectual  power  to  roan's  standard, 
but  at  the  same  time  lose  the  peculiarly  feminine  softness  and  grace  of 
their  less  intellectual  (c6re6ra/)  sisterhood."  Accordingly,  wb^n  the  fce- 
tus  is  in  the  act  of  cerebral  development,  if  by  any  cause  the  procese  is 
not  perfected,  then  it  becomes  a  female  :  in  reality,  the  female  is  an  ap- 
proximation to  a  male,  and  therefore — for  this  is  the  drift  of  the  argument 
-—an  hferior  being  !  How  very  singular  it  is  in  the  constitution  of  things, 
jthat  accidental  causes  should  so  universally  determine  upon  having  aa 
equal  number  of  both  sexes — a  fact  that  probably  holds  true  as  it  respects 
the  whole  population  of  the  globe.  There  is  not  one  whit  more  commoD 
sense  in  this  ridiculous  hypothesis,  than  there  was  in  a  famous  Dutch 
physiologist's  theory  in  regard  to  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  child  at  birth--*vtz.,  the  head  was  larger  than  the  nates, 
because  it  was  the  most  noble  part .! 


MEDICAL     SERVICES     AT     INQUESTS. 

At  a  period  so  remarkable  as  tbis  is  dsstined  to  beooroe  in  the  histoty  or 
medical  reform  in  the  mother  countrji  it  behooves  the  profession  ia  this 
io  4o  something  towards  maintainbg  their  jitit  nghta*    There  is  oiae 
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abuse  that  certainly  needs  an  immediate  correction,  which  from  stnaU 
beginnings  has  become  really  burdensome  ;  but  as  the  remedy  is  perfectly 
within  the  control  of  those  who  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers,  it  may 
only  be  necessary  to  exhibit  the  evil  to  rouse  them  to  action.  We  allude 
to  the  services  rendered  by  medical  gentlemen  to  juries  of  inquest.  Their 
assistance,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  seems  almost  indispensable.  Yet 
the  compensation  made  for  opinions,  involving,  perhaps,  the  liberty  or 
life  of  Jin  individual  accused  of  the  perpetration  of  a  horrible  crime,  is 
ordinarily  so  trifling,  that  it  carries  on  the  very  face  of  it  to  the  world, 
that  the  advice  given  under  .such  exciting  circumstances  is  not  very  highly 
valued.  Two  shillings  is,  frequently,  all  the  law  allows  for  hours  of 
labor  in  search  of  an  obscure  cause  of  sndden  and  suspicious  death. 
Even  an  entire  day,  closed  by  a  statement  of  facts,  which  no  one  but  an 
anatomist  could  collect,  is  denominated  tettimonyy  and  (or  the  whole,  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  the  sacrifice  of  regular  business,  the  paltry  sum 
of  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents  is  ewery  farthing  he  can  obtain.  • 

Because  some  have  submitted  to  this  unprofitable  wasle  of  time  and 
science,  it  does  not  lay  others  under  an  obligation  to  follow  the  example. 
The  honor  and  character  of  the  profession  demand  a  change,  and  as  it 
may  be  readily  effected  by  a  resolute  and  determined  spirit,  let  those  who 
feel  the  degra<latiou  of  selling  knowledge  on  such  miserable  terms,  de- 
mand a  fee  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  their  services. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  Commonweakh  should  not,  with  all  its  re- 
sources, pay  as  liberally  as  a  humble  individual.  Certainly  there  can  be 
no  provision  for  compelling  a  physician  to  do  the  drudgery  expected  of 
him  by  a  coroner,  nor  have  we  discovered  any  reason  why  he  may  not 
demand  and  recover  an  appropriate  charge.  At  all  events,  it  would  be 
well  to  determine  the  point,  that  the  next  generation  may  be  benefited 
by  rights  that  were  withheld  from  this. 


CONCOURS   IN    LONDON. 


Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the  full  account  given  in  Vol.  XI.  of 
the  Journal,  of  the  Parisian  Concours  for  the  election  of  &  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Paris.  We  learn  from  the  London  Lancet 
that  the  hotise  surgeon  of  the  North  London  Hospital  has  been  lately 
elected  by  a  similar  concours,  or  public  competition,  being  the  6^st  trial 
of  the  kind  in  England.  There  were  three  candidates,  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  examination  may  be  divided  into  three  portions,  the  first 
being  gone  through  with  the  first  day,  the  two  others  on  the  next. 

\$i  Division, — The  Principles  of  Treatment  in  Surgical  Diseases. — 
These  were  made  the  subject  of  written  questions,  the  answers  being 
given  under  cover,  with  mottoes  attached,  and  not  opened  until  the  other 
part  of  the  examination  had  been  gone  through,  in  order  that  no  feelings 
of  prejudice  should  be  created  in  favor  of  either  candidate  by  ascertaining 
the  extent  of  his  proficiency  in  this  branch. 

fid  Division. — The  actual  application  of  apparatus  required  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures,  dislocations,  &c.  The  mode  of  applying  bandages, 
aod  the  mode  of  dressing  afler  operations  have  been  performed. 

Sd  JNvuum. — The  performance  of  those  operations  which  are  likely  to 
be  required  of  the  house  surgeon. 

'  These  last  two  portions  of  the  examination  were  conducted  in  the  clini- 
cal theatre,  and  tbo  applicatAoiui  and  operatiooa'  wore  practiaodoB  tlio 
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dead  sabject.  The  namesrof  a  gresLi  number  of  the  minor  operations  were 
written  on  slips  of  paper,  and  placed  in  a  hat,  from  which  the  candidates 
afterwards  drew  them,  each  candidate  drawing  one.  The  operation  first 
performed  by  one  of  the  candidates  was  then  performed  separatHy  by  the 
others,  only  one  candidate  being  present  at  a  time.  The  candidate  first 
named  what  instrument  he  would  require  for  the  operation  he  was  about 
to  perform,  and  when  perfoimed  he  described  the  treatment,  dressings, 
&c.  The  other  candidates  were  then  admitted  singly,  and  underwent  the 
like  tests. 

The  various  applications  involved  in  these  inquiries  were  made  before 
the  Committee  appointed  to  conduct  the' examinations  and  election,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  institution,  who  afterwards 
retired,  perused  the  papers  sent  in,  and  decided  on  the  candidate  whom 
they  then  considered  most  cornpetent  to  fill  the  vacant  office. 

Dr.  Thomson,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee,  shortly  afterwards  en- 
tered 4,he  theatre,  and  announced  that  Mr.  Wallis  was  the  successful 
candidate  ;  adding,  however,  that  the  committee  had  requested  him  to 
acknowledge  publicly  that  the  other  two  candidates  had  afforded  the  com- 
mittee great  satisfaction  by  the  manner  in  which  they  had  undergone  the 
trial  of  the  cone  ours. 


Management  of  Sore  Legs. — Ulcerated  sore  legs  have  long  been  consi- 
dered, in  certain  sj'slems,  of  most  difficult  management.  Profc^ssor  Mil- 
ler, of  the  Washington  Medical  College,  Baltimore,  has  lately  detected, 
in  a  post-mortem  examination,  exostosis  ol'  those  portions  of  the  tibia 
which  during  life  had  been  the  sites  of  inveterate  ulcers.  Profiting  by 
this  fact,  he  has  in  several  similar  affections  where  exostosis  was  also 
found  to  exist,  performed  the  operation  of  dissecting  away  the  bony  ex- 
crescence. In  one  case  furrows  or  grooves  were  cut  in  it  with  the  tre- 
phine and  saw,  and  the  fungous  structure  chipped  away  with  the  chisel 
and  mallet.  The  soU  parts  were  laid  back  upon  the  natural  bone,  and 
secured  by  adhesive  strips,  lint,  and  the  common  dressings.  Bread  and 
milk  poultice  was  afterwards  applied,  and  in  twelve  days  the  limb  was 
sound  and  th»  patient  reported  well.  All  cases  of  ulceration,  however, 
were  not  founa  to  be  caused  by  exostosis. 


The  Datura  Stramonium  in  Sarcocele, — Dr.  Thomas  T.  Everett,  of 
Poughkecpsie,  N.  Y.  has  met  with  partial  success  in  the  treatment  of 
two  cases  of  sarcocele  with  stramonium,  and  he  recommends  a  trial  of  its 
effects  in  diseases  of  a  similar  character.  The  cases  referred  to  arc  re- 
ported by  him  in  the  last  No.  of  the  U.  S.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.  la 
one  of  them  the  ointment  of  stramonium,  of  twice  the  usual  strength,  was 
applied  plentifully  to  the  scrotum  for  two  months,  with  considerable  fric- 
tion. The  extract  of  stramonium  1-4  grain  every  morning  and  evening 
was  taken  at  the  same  time.  The  morbid  action  and  train  of  disease  was 
entirely  arrested,  the  tumor  lessened  in  size,  and  most  of  the  attendant 
evils  removed.     The  other  ca.se  was  also  materially  benefited. 


Diagnaatic  Charaettrn  of  Safiva, — M.  Donn^,  of  the*  French  Hospital 
La  Charity,  has  for  several  years  directed  his  studies  to  chen^ical  patho- 
logy, and  haa  given  no  small  share  of  his  attention  to  the  examination  of 
the  flaideof  the  homan  body,  which  he  eon&ideni;eqilaUy  important  with 
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that  of  the  solids.  An  article  from  his  pen  appears  in  a  late  No.  of  the 
Archives  Generales,  on  the  ^'  Chemical  Characters  of  (he  Saliva,  consi- 
dered as  a  means  of  Diagnosis  in  certain  affections  of  the  Stomach."  A 
diagnosis  of  1  his  nature,  if  hy  its  meauM  could  be  distinguished  an  irritative 
and  inflammatory  condition  of  the  stomach,  is  indeed  a  desideratum.^  M. 
Donne  thinks  that  such  a  condition  is  invariably  hidicated  by  the  acid 
character  of  the  saliva.  According  to  his  experiments,  as  well  as  those 
of  MM.  Tiedemann  and  Gemelin,  this  fluid  is  constantly  alkaline  before, 
after,  and  during  meals,  when  the  functions  of  the  stomach  are  regularly 
performed,  and  he  therefore  infers  that  whenever  it  is  acid,  it  is  in  an 
anormal  state,  and  is  connected  with  ananormal  condition  of  the  stomach. 
To  determine  the  chemical  character  of  the  saliva,  a  few  slips  of  turnsole 
paper  suflice.  Some  preserve  their  original  blue  color,  others  are  red- 
dened by  an  acid.  The  first  serve  to  determine  the  acidity  of  the  salivai 
the  second  or  red  slips  measure  its  alkalinity.  When  the  saliva  is  in  its 
normal  condition,  the  strip  of  red  paper  applied  to  the  tongue  assumes  a 
blue  tint,  while,  in  the  contrary  case,  it  remains  unaltered  :  this  is  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  :  if  wc  find  the  saliva  has  lost  its  alkaline  or  normal  cha- 
racter, we  try  the  blue  paper,  and  find  either  that  the  blue  color  does  not 
change  (a  neutral  state),  or  changes  from  blue  to  red,  which  indicates  an 
acid  condition  of  the  saliva. 

The  practical  and  most  important  part  of  these  investigations  still  re- 
mains— viz.  the  condition  of  the  stomach  with  which  the  change  of  the 
saliva  from  an  alkaline  to  an  acid  state  is  connected,  which  .can  only  be 
established  by  an  extensive  number  of  observations  on  the  human  body  in 
a  state  of  disease.  This  M.  Donne  has  undertaken  for  the  last  two  years 
at  La  Charity,  and  the  result  of  his  experiments  convinces  him  that 
acidity  of  the  saliva  coincides  with  an  inflammatory  or  irritative  condition 
of  the  stomach,  as  contra-distinguished  from  mere  functional  disorder. 
He  details  four  cases  where  these  alterations  of  the  stomach,  indicated 
as  above,  and  by  other  symptoms,  could  be  verified  afler  death  ;  also  four 
in  which  the  lesions  of  the  stomach  could  only  be  deduced  from  the  march 
of  the  disease  and  the  eflect  of  remedies. 


Hydrophobia, — In  the  short  space  of  six  days,  nine  cases  of  hydropho-. 
bia  were  carried  to  the  Westminster  Hospital.  A  case  occurred  at  the 
London  Hospital  about  the  same  time,  in  June.  A  man  sat  smoking  a 
pipe,  in  a  parlor  at  Stepney,  when  a  dog  ran  past  him  into  the  room];  some 
of  the  company  being  intimidated,  as  it  was  a  strange  dog,  the  unfortunate 
man,  in  attempting  to  draw  him  from  under  the  bench,  was  bitten.  Though 
caustic  was  immediately  applied,  nothing  availed,  and  he  soon  died. 


Medical  Estahlishment  at  Aeii7  South  Wales. — By  recent  advices,  we 
learn  that  a  Commissariat  and  Military  Medical  Establishment  is  ordered 
to  be  formed  in  that  distant  section  of  the  world,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  British  government,  the  expense  of  which  is  to  be  borne  by  the  re- 
veauea  of  the  colony. 


I 

Extraordinary  Birth. — In  1820,  a  poor  woman,  wife  of  a  laborer  in  the 
parish  of  Upton  Warren,  England,  had  four  living  daughters  at  one  birth. 
One  of  the  foar  died  on  the  23d  of  June  last. 
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To  CoRRKspoNDEiTTs. — A  Case  of  Anomaloofi'  Tumor,  and  other  favors,  have 
been  received. 

Whole  number  of  deaths  in  Ronton  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  d4,  49.    Males, SS—Fenin1ee>,  SO. 

Oreiin^iKiiption.  l~iaea*le«,  13-4yphoi]sfever,3— Moppiige  In  the  t>ow«}f,  l^dysantery,  Sl^irop- 
sv,  4 — throat  distemper,  I — hooping  cough,  9— infantile,  3 — diarrhoea,  1— coavulaiona,  1— >inflaiDiaa« 
tfon  of  the  bowels,  1— lung  fbver,  3— Intemperance,  I — colic,  1—cronp,  I. 


ADVfiRTlS£MENTS. 


MEDICAL  TUITION. 

Tmk  subscribers  have  recently  made  some  additional  arrangements  for  the  instruction  of  medical 
students.  A  suitable  room  is  provided,  as  heretofore,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils ;  the  necenarv  books 
are  supplied,  and  a  systematic  course  of  stud^  is  recouiniended.  Personal  instruction  i»  given  to 
oach  pupil  in  each  of  the  several  departments  of  medical  knowledge.  Every  facility  is  provided  for 
the  cultivation  of  practical  anntomy,  which  tlie  present  improved  state  of  the  law  iiermits.  Tlita  de- 
partment will  receive  the  constant  attention  of  one  of  the  subsciibers,  who  will  always  give  sudi  aid 
-aod  instrifrtlon  as  the  pupils  may  need. 

The  pupils  have  free  aaraission  to  the  lectures  on  Anatomy,  aod  on  Burgerv,  in  the  Medical  Seliool 
of  ifarvArd  t/niversliy,  and  to  all  the  practice  of  the  MaMachusetts  General  Hospital ;  and  generally 
they  have  opportunity  to  attend  private  surgical  operations.  i 

The  terms  are,  100  dollars  per  anoam ;  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

JOHN  C.  WARREN, 
GBORGB  HAY  WARD, 
Boston,  October,  1835.  Oct  38  ENOCH  H ALB. 

J.  M.  WARREN. 

AN   EXCELLENT  CHANCE  FOR  A  PIIYcjICIAN. 

A  FWrsiciAir  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of  New  Hampshire  offers  to  sell  his  stand,  situated  in  a 

Pleasant  and  flourishing  village,  and  no  other  physician  within  flve  miles.    For  further  particulars, 
iquire  of  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  or  of  Dr.  Rictiaidsy  of  Ciareiaont,  N.  H.  Oct  7 

BOYLSTON   MEDICAL  PRIZE  QUESTIONS. 
The  Boylston  Medical  Oommiitee,  appointed  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Univeraity, 
consists  of  the  following  physicians,  viz.— John  C.  WAaajcn,  M  D.— Rurus  Wtm^iv,  M.D.— Gaoaojt 
O.  du&TTUCK,  M.l).— Jacob  Bioelow,  Rf.D.— Walter  Channinq,  M.D.— John  B.  Baowir,  M.O. — 
GsoaoB  HATWAao,  M.D.— John  Rakoali.,  M.D.-*and  Enoch  Bale,  Jr  M.D. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Committee  iield  en  Wednesday,  August  6(1),  1835,  a  premipni  of  fifty 
dollars,  or  a  gold  medal  of  that  value,  was  awarded  to  Luther  V.  Bell,  M.D.  of  Derry,  N.  H.  for  a 
dissertation  on  the  following  queBiii>n— **  What  diet  can  be  selected,  wlilcb  will  iaeiire  the  greateai 
probable  health  and  strength  to  the  laborer  in  rhe  climate  of  New  England  ;  quantity  and  quality, and 
ttie  time  and  manner  of  taking  it,  to  be  considered." 

Another  premium  of  the  same  value  was  awarded  to  Usher  Parsons,  M.P.  of  Providence,  R.  I.  fm 
a  disserution  on  this  question—"  What  are  the  diagnostic  marks  of  cancer  of  the  breast;  and  is  this 
disease  curable  f  ** 

The  following  prise  questions  for  the  year  1836  are  now  before  the  public,  viz. 

— ■  -       lof  th    • 


'  )st.  How  far  are  the  external  means  of  exploring  the  condition  or  the  internal  organs  to  be  consi- 
dered useful  ahd  important  in  medical  practice.'" 

**  2d.  To  what  extent  is  an  active  medical  practice  useful  in  the  common  continued  fever  of  this 
country  ? "  jtfC 

Dissertations  on^Mpe  subjects  must  be  transmitted,  post  paid,  to  John  C.  Warren,  M.D.  BostOD, 
on  or  before  the  firft  Wednesday  of  April,  1836. 

The  following  queittiona  are  now  ofibred  for  the  year  1637,  viz. 

"  1st.  What  ia  the  nature  of  Neuralgia,  and  what  Is  the  best  mode  of  treating  it  t " 

"  9d.  To  what  extent,  and  in  what  places,  has  Intermittent  Fever  been  indigenous  in  N,  England?" 

Dtflsartations  on  these  subjects  mast  be  transmitted  as  above,  on  or  before  the  first  Wodneaday  of 
April,  1837. 

The  author  of  the  successful  dissertation  on  either  of  the  above  subjects,  will  be  entitled  to  fifty 
dollars,  or  a  gold  medal  of  that  value,  at  bis  option. 

Each  dissertation  roust  be  accompanied  with  a  sealed  packet,  on  which  shall  be  written  snoM 
device  or  sentence,  and  within  shall  be  enclosed  the  author's  name  and  place  of  residence.  The 
same  device  or  sentence  Is  to  be  written  on  the  dissertation  to  which  the  packet  la  attached. 

All  unsuccessful  dissertations  are  deposited  with  the  Secretary,  from  whom  they  may  be  obtoiosd, 
if  called  for  within  one  year  after  they  have  been  received. 

By  an  order  adopted  in  the  year  J826,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  publish  annually  the  foUowiac 
votes,  viz. 

1st.  Ttiat  the  Board  do  not  consider  themselves  as  approving  the  doctrines  contained  In  any  of  the 
diwertatlons  to  which  the  premiums  may  be  adjudged. 

3d.  That  in  case  of  the  publication  of  a  nuccesstul  dissertation,  the  author  bo  considered  as  bound 
to  print  the  above  vote  In  connection  therewith.  GEORGB  ISATWABD,  Sec'v* 

Boston,  A^vut  39,  1835.  3tsaw 

Publishers  of  Newspapers  and  Medical  Journals,  throughout  the  United  States,  are  lespectfaUy  v»- 
quested  to  give  the  above  an  insertion. 

THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  8UIHJ1CAL  JOUr1^Ai7ib  published rveiy  Wednesday ,"by~D. * 
CLAPP,  Jli.  at  184  vVashingtOn  Street,  cornfH^  of  Franklin  Street,  to  wAompill  cowmuiiicaiiobs'i^ust 
be  addressed,  po»epat«(.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  M.D.  Editor.  It  is  also  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  on  iho 
latofevcry  niiiiilh,eaeh  Part  containing  tlie  weokly  numbers  Of  th4prec»di  At  MOnChvsiltched  In  a 
cover.—Prlce  $3,00  a  year  in  advance,  $3,50  after  three  months,  and  •4,00  if  apt  laid  wUhlaUbe 
year — fivory  seventh  copy ,  frstts.— Postage  the  laintf  as  for  a  hewsjmper. 
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PETECHIAL    ERUPTION    OF    CONTAGIOUS    FEVER. 

BT    JOHXf     EUSTACE,    PHYSICIAN    OF    THE     DUBLIN    FEVER    HOSPITAL. 

In  the  contagious  fever  of  this  country,  there  is  not  a  more  constnnt 
syinptoni  than  petechial  eruption  ;  it  may  indeed  be  considered  as  diag- 
nostic of  contagions  fever,  for  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  other 
febrile  disease  of  this  chmale  attended  with  it.  I  have  been  led,  there- 
fore, in  nil  cases  to  give  very  close  attention  to  the  state  of  the  petechial 
eruption  in  fever.  Too  liiile  stress  has,  I  think,  been  laid  on  the  consi- 
deration of  this  symptom  ;  it  has  generally  been  considered  as  a  matter 
of  little  importance,  or  as  merely  indicating  a  greater  degree  of  contagion, 
or  as  a  symptom  of  fever  from  which  very  lidle  or  no  practical  indication 
could  be  drawn.  I  am  not  of  this  opinion,  and  I  beg  leave  here  to  in- 
troduce a  few  remarks  on  these  eruptions. 

I  have  constantly  observed  two  forms  of  petechisB  to  attend  fever  ;  the 
one,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  measles,  I  may  rail  the  morbillous^ — the 
other  is  allied  to  the  purpura  hsfnorrhagica  of  Willan.  The  first  has 
been  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Huxham,  where  he  says,  "  that  the 
skin  looked  sometimes  as  if  it  had  been  marbled  or  variegated  with  a 
color  like  thai  of  the  measles,  but  more  dull  and  lurid."  This  is  exactly 
the  appearance  of  this  form  of  pelechiae  ;  it  generally  makes  its  appearance 
from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day  of  the  fever  ;  it  is  first  seen  on  the 
shoulders,  neck,  and  breast,  whence  it  spreads  over  the  whole  body  ;  the 
hands  and  the  face  are  the  parts  last  affected.  It  is  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct. It  is  not  papular,  having  only  the  appearance  of  being  elevated. 
At  an  uncertain  period  it  terminates  i4i  resolution,  leaving  no  trace  on 
the  skin. 

The  other  form,  the  purpura  haemorrhagica,  is  found  at  all  periods  of 
the  fever,  and  it  is  either  found  pure  or  mixed  with  the  morbillous.  It 
consists  in  a  number  of  small  ecchymosed  spots  resembling  flea-bites  on 
all  parts  of  the  body,  frequently  very  conspicuous  on  the  legs  ;  these  spots 
are  of  various  sizes,  having  well-defined  edges,  and  passing  into  larger 
blotches  and  vibices.  They  become  gradually  paler  before  they  dis- 
appear. 

From  attentive  observation  of  these  two  forms  of  petechias,  and  of  the 
fevers  with  which  I  have  found  them  respectively  connected,  I  have  been 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  sympton)aiic  of  different  states  of  ty- 
phous fever.  If  we  suppose  fever  to  consist  in  a  disordered  action  of 
the  nervous  function,  to  be  a  disease  of  the  innervation,  which  I  believe 
it  to  he,  we  shall  find  in  support  of  this  opinion  that  in  one  of  its  forms  it 
usually  commences  with  disordered  feelings  referable  to  the  seat  of  ibe 
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.gangliOQic  system  and  its  nerves,  in  the  epigastriinn.  The  organs  which 
derive  their  nerves  of  organic  life  from  these  ganglia  become  at  the  same 
time  disordered  in  their  functions,  from  the  morbid  change  in  their  organic 
sensibility  ;  and  that  state  which  has  been  called  gastric  or  -hepatic 
fever  is  induced.  It  is  in  this  form  of  fever  that  the  morbillous  petechis 
make  their  appearance,  and  -denote  the  fever  to  be  confined  to  the  epi- 
gastric centre,  to  the  viscera  which  derive  their  nerves  from  the  ganglia 
of  organic  hfe.  At  this  lime  the  epigastrium  is  invariably  painful  on  pres* 
sure,  and  often  to  the  lightest  touch.  It  is  only  when  the  fever  has  either 
commenced  in  the  nervous  system  of  the  encephalon,  or  has  extended  to 
it  from  the  former— when  in  either  case  the  functions  of  sensation  and 
the  intellectual  functions  have  become  disordered — that  the  petechial 
purpura  hcBmorrhagica  is  to  be  found. 

The  most  usual  fever  in  this  country  consists  of  these  two  forms 
blended,  commencing  a  ganglionic  fever  with  morbillous  petechis  ;  in  its 
progress  the  febrile  action  extends  to  the  brain,  and  the  purpural  petechis 
make  their  appearance,  and  are  either  found  intermixed  with  the  morbil- 
lous, or  these  latter  have  become  much  altered  ;  are  of  a  higher  color, 
passing  from  a  faint  red  to  purple  ;  are  more  defined  at  their  edges,  and 
possessing  more  of  the  character  of  ecchymosis  ;  these  changes  mark  a 
more  severe  disease.  The  decline  of  the  petechiae^  when  gradual,  cor^ 
responds  with  the  decrease  of  the  fever ;  but  when  it  occurs  suddenly , 
symptoms  of  debility  have  set  in,  and  it  indicates  a  fatal  terminatioo. 
The  symptoms  which  attend  these  two  forms  o(  contagious  fever  can 
never  be  confounded.  The  ganglionic  fever  frequently  runs  its  course 
without  any  attendant  cerebral  disturbance  ;  its  symptoms  then  are,  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  and  pain  on  pressure  at  the  epigastrium,  suppressed 
secretions,  loaded  tongue,  great  thirst,  headache  in  the  forehead  and  tem- 
ples, niorbillous  peteckice^  frequent  pulse  and  prostration  of  strength. 
When  the  febrile  action  hns  extended  to  the  brain,  another  set  of  synap- 
toms  take  their  rise  ;  wakefulness  succeeded  by  coma,  mutteHng,  delirium, 
deafness,  imperfect  utterance,  subsulius,  purpural  petechicAy  blotches  and 
vibices,  passive  hemorrhages,  involuntary  discharges,  and  gangrene,  con- 
stituting typhus  in  its  worst  form.  The  fever  is  often  in  its  origin  cere- 
bral, and  is  then  attended  with  purpural  petechias  only,  and  never  in  this 
case,  a?  far  as  my  observation  goes,  is  either  intermixed  with,  or  suc- 
ceeded by,  the  morbillous  ;  even  although  the  abdominal  viscera,  as  is 
often  the  case,  should  be  consecutively  attacked  in  the  course  of  the 
disease. 

Holding  these  views  of  fever,  I  consider  the  petechial  eruption  in  every 
case  to  be  diagnostic  of  the  nature  of  the  fever,  and  as  whatever  assists 
our  diagnosis  is  a  step  gained  in  the  treatment,  I  shall  feel  much  gratified 
if  the  observations  of  others  should  confirm  my  views. 

Acting  on  these  principles  in  the  treatment,  and  not  considering  fever 
to  be  in  its  proximate  cause  an  inflammatory  disease,  I  avow  myself 
adverse  to  much  bloodletting.  Yet  considering  that  unequal  distributions 
of  blood  take  place,  and  that  particular  organs  frequently  sufl^er  from 
inflammatory  action  in  the  course  of  fever,  I  have  found  the  abstraction 
of  blood  locally,  and  in  small  quantity,  quite  sufficient  for  the  relief  of 
those  organs,  leaving  at  the  same  time  the  system  uninjured  by  the  loss  ; 
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for  T  always  hold  in  view  the  absolute  necessity  of  supporting  the  strength, 
to  enable  the  patient  to  go  through  the  disease. — Lancet, 


CASES   OF   HEREDITARY   SYPHILIS. 

Dr.  John  Watson,  of  the  New  York  Dispensary,  relates,  in  the  October 
No.  of  the  U.  S.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  the  following  cases,  which 
strikingly  exhibit  the  virulent  nature  of  venereal  diseases,  and  their  strong 
tendency  to  hereditary  transmission. 

Case  I. — In  the  summer  of  1833,  I  attended  a  sailor's  wife,  wbo» 
while  pregnant,  had  contracted  gonorrhoea  from  her  husband.  Under  an 
ordinary  course  of  treatment,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  discharge  in  both  hus- 
band and  wife  had  ceased,  or  at  least,  had  so  far  diminished  they  they 
qtiit  the  use  of  medicine.  I  inforined  the  woman  of  the  danger  to  which 
her  child  would  be  exposed,  if  any  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  re- 
maining at  its  birth.  She  resumed  the  medicine  for  a  time,  and  finally 
informed  me  that  she  had  no  morbid  discharge — no  difficulty  in  micturi- 
tion, nor  any  other  symptom  of  the  disease  remaining.  A  month  or  so 
afterwards  she  was  con6ned.  I  did  not  attend  her  at  the  time,  but  the 
husband  afterwards  informed  me,  that  soon  after  birth,  the  child  had  se- 
vere ophthalniia,  and  that  it  had  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes. 

Case  II. — Alice  Kenneda,  aged  nine  months,  was  brought  to  the 
Dispensary  January  2d,  1835.  For  four  weeks  after  birih,  she  had 
been  apparently  healthy,  but  afterwards  became  covered  with  an  eruption, 
which  has  continued  ever  since.  The  child  is  cachectic  ;  the  eruption 
has  degenerated  into  flat  extensive  mucous  sores;  one  of  the  eyes  is  turn- 
ed, and  the  patient  is  subject  to  convulsions.  The  mother  stated  that 
about  six  years  ago  she  had  the  venereal  disease,  for  which  she  had 
been  pnt  on  an  imperfect  course  of  mercury.  But  with  the  exception  of 
frequent  rheumatic  pains,  she  has  never  since  had  any  other  evidence  of 
the  disease  about  her,  than  as  it  appears  in  her  progeny.  Site  has  had 
two  children,  the  first  of  which  died  soon  after  birth,  with  an  eruption  on 
it  similar  to  that  of  the  present  case. 

I  put  both  mother  and  child  on  a  mild  alterative  course,  but  the  infant 
slowly  dwindled  away,  ahd  died  about  the  first  of  March. 

Case  III. — Elizabeth  Hemmans,  an  English  woman,  aged  43,  had 
syphilitic  symptoms  about  seven  years  ago.  These  went  off  without  any 
regular  treatment.  But  the  disease  soon  afterwards  manifested  itself  in  a 
constitutional  form,  and  was  subdued  by  a  course  of  mercury.  The  dis- 
ease was  not  eradicated  ;  for  ever  since,  the  patient  has  at  intervals  an 
eruption  of  pustules,  surrounded  by  copper-colored  blotches.  She  haa 
also  pains  in  her  bones,  and  particularly  in  her  forehead.  Within  this 
period,  she  has  had  three  children,  two  ot  whom  were,  at  birth,  of  a 
jaundiced  hue,  had  eruptions  on  the  skin,  and  survived  but  a  few  days. 
The  third  child  is  still  living.  He  is  a  lusty  little  boy,  enjoying  tolerably 
good  health,  but,  like  his  mother,  he  is  cross-eyed,  and  subject  to  occa- 
sional eruptions.  So  far  as  I  could  observe  them,  the  spots  had  the 
appearance  t)f  eczema,  and  would  not  have  been  taken  as  the  result  of 
hereditary  syphilis. 
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Case  IY. — P.  M.,  four  or  five  years  ago,  was  a  patient  of  the  Neur 
York  Hospital,  admitted  for  syphilis.  He  was  apparently  cured  of  the 
disease;  and  with  tlie  exception  of  orcasional  pains  in  (he  thest,  attended 
with  cotigli,  and  a  disposition  lo  be  easily  affected  by  ciianges  of  weather, 
be  has  been  tolerably  well  ever  since.  He  has  been  inarried  between 
three  and  four  year?,  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  his  wife  has  always  been 
beahhy.  Their  first  child  died  soon  after  birth,  all  covered  with  enip- 
ticMis  ;  and  the  second,  at  present  about  six  months  old,  has  had  two  or 
tfaree  crops  of  vesicular  eruption,  the  first  of  which  broke  out  eight  or  ten 
days  after  the  child  was  vaccinated.  The  affection  of  the  skin  is  usually 
preceded  by  indisposition,  which  lasts  a  few  days.  The  child^s  general 
health  is  apparently  good,  and  at  present  it  has  none  of  the  eruptioo' 
upon  it.  « 

Case  Y.— Thomas  Dudley,  four  months  old,  was  brought  lo  the  Dis- 
pensary, June  24th,  with  symptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis.  T^e  father 
bad  had  the  secondary  form  of  the  disease,  affecting  his  skin  at  intervals, 
for  more  than  three  years.  The  mother,  within  same  time,  had  had  both 
primary  and  secondary  sores,  and  was  treated  with  sarsaparilla  and  mer- 
cury^  without  being  thoroughly  cured.  She  has  had  three  children  since 
her  marriage,  that  is,  since  the  first  existence  of  the  affection.  One  of 
these  died  on  the  day  of  its  birth,  a  second  before  it  had  completed  its 
third  month, — both  with  the  eruption  on  the  skin.  The  present  child- 
has  had  the  peculiar  smalt,  red,  and  scaly  blotches,  so  often  seen  in  infants 
affected  with  this  disease.  The  spots  have  existed  about  a  month.  They 
are  generally  diffused,  but  most  abundant  about  ilie  nates  and  groin.  The 
skin,  where  not  beset  with  spois,  has  a  dirty,  brownish  yellow  tinge. 
Around  the  mouth,  and  especially  on  the  lower  lip,  the  eruption  appears 
to  be  vesicular,  or,  at  any  rate,  moistened  ;  and  the  integuments  there 
are  puckered  up,  so  as  apparently  to  contract  the  mouth.  The  child  is 
cachetic,  and  has  a  phthisicky  cough.  The  mother,  though  at  present 
free  from  sores,  is  troubled  with  syphilitic  pains. 

I  put  iter  on  the  use  of  Ptumroer's  pill  and  decoction  of  sarsaparilla, 
and  the  child  was  directed  to  have  sniall  and  repeated  doses  of  the  hy- 
drarg.  c.  creta,  and  the  frequent  use  of  warm  baths. 

By  the  SOihof  June  the  eruption  appeared  to  be  declining  ;  and  on  the 
1 4th  of  July  it  had  nearly  disappeared,  and  the  general  surface  was  re* 
suming  its  healthy  color. 

Case  VI. — In  the  month  of  March  last,  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  Mc 
Cifiskie,  who  had  for  some  time  been  under  treatment  by  another  physi- 
cian. Several  parts  of  her  body  were  set  with  a  secondary  syphilitic 
eruption.  The  spots  were  small  and  covered  with  minute  scales,  and  the 
patient  had  acute  iritis  of  the  left  eye.  These  symptoms  had  all  appeared 
since  her  confinement,  which  had  happened  six  or  eight  w^eeks  previous. 
Her  child,  before  the  attack,  had  shown  no  marks  of  disease.  But  i  now 
found  the  scaly  eruption  extending  to  the  infant.  Its  skin,  too,  was  of 
the  dusky  yellow  tinge,  already  noticed  in  a  previous  case.  The  woman 
had  not  b^^^n  married  quite  a  year,  and  she  informed  me  that  soon  after 
her  marriage  she  had  a  slight  purulent  discharge,  which  lasted  a  few 
days,  but  she  was  not  aware  of  any  primary  sores.  I  afterwards  oues- 
tioaed  the  father,  who  acknowledged  tbat^  not  long  before  bis  inarrtage, 
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be  had  been  under  treatment  for  the  venereal  disease  ;  was  treated  by  a 
respectable  surgeon  of  Dublin  ;  went  through  what  was  considered  a 
thorough  aUeraiive  course  ;  had  no  sores  about  him  when  married  ;  and 
bad  not  ex|>erienced  any  symptoms  of  the  disease  sioce. 

The  mother  and  child  were  treated  on  nearly  the  same  plan  as  ca8« 
6rih,  and  with  the  same  result*  The  eruption,  however,  became  for  a 
time  very  abundant  on  the  child,  particularly  about  the  nates,  groins^ 
back  of  the  neck,  and  at  the  flexures  of  the  knee  and  elbow.  The  cuticle 
on  most  of  these  places  waa  at  one  time  abraded,  the  surface  much  iiH 
flamed,  and  the  child  was  much  exhausted  by  the  consequent  irritation. 
But  on  the  akerativf  course,  aided  with  anodynes,  and  the  use  of  a  sokj- 
tion  of  lunar  caustic  as  a  wash,  for  which  the  alkaline  lotion  was  after** 
wards  substituted,  the  eruption  disappeared.  It  was  followed  by  a  mild 
attack  of  imeumonia,  and  from  this  also  the  child  recovered. 

Case  VII. — Joseph  Daily,  aged  six  months,  was  brought  to  the  Dis- 
pensary on  the  17ih  of  July,  with  syphilitic  symptoms  similar  to  those  of 
tbe  two  former  cases.  The  disease  was  inherited  from  tiie  motlier.  The 
cbild^s  head  was  deformed;  features  wrinkled  and  withered  up;  swdlinga 
and  eruptions  generally  difl^used,  but  mosl  abundant  on  tbe  nates  ;  eyes 
both  inflamed.  Parent  and  child  put  on  the  same  course  as  the  preced- 
ing ca^es.     Result  not  ascertained. 

Cases  VIII.,  IX.  and  X.— On  the  23d  of  June,  I  was  called  to  a 
family  in  Grand  Street,  consisting  of  a  woman  (Mrs.  Merthrop,  aged  21), 
her  child,  a  boy  six  months  old,  and  a  little  girl  aged  2  years,  a  niece  of 
Mrs.  M.  They  bad  all  an  eruption  on  the  skin,  the  appearance  of  which 
led  me  to  beJieve  it  syphilitic.  The  mother  had  snuill  scaly  spots  on  her 
neck  and  ciiest,  and  if  I  recollect  rightly,  it  was  pretty  general,  though 
not  thickly  set  on  her  limbs.  Her  infam  had  an  eruption  about  its  mouth, 
and  was  covered  with  round  discolored  spots,  which,  at  6rst  view,  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  water  blisters  recently  broken,  and  reiidered  level 
with  the  skin.  But  on  closer  examination,  there  was  no  vesication  to  be 
seeui.  The  surface  of  the  spots  was  dark  and  studded  with  minute  st'ales. 
The  other  patient,  the  little  girl,  had  been  ill  from  tier  birth,  and  had 
never  had  the  use  of  her  left  eye.  The  surface  of  ber  body  was  also 
maiked  with  the  eruption. 

The  woman  informed  me  that  she  had  never  had  any  primary  symp* 
toms  on  her  private  parts,  that  the  eruption  had  ap|)eared  first  u|K)n  her 
infant,  who,  for  some  days  after  birth,  had  been  nursed  by  Mrs.  M.'s 
sister,  tbe  mother  of  the  little  girl.  This  woman  had  for  a  long  time 
labored  under  the  venereal  disease,  and  had  been  ineflfei^tually  treated  for 
it  at  Bellevue.  She  had  communicated  it  to  her  own  progeny,  and  no 
doubt  the  disease  was  also  communicated  to  Mrs.  Merthrop's  child  by 
the  breast,  aod  from  him  in  turn  it  was  extended  to  the  mother.  I  put 
tbe  latter  on  the  use  of  Plummer's  pill,  and  the  decoction.  At  the  same 
time,  the  children  took,  as  an  alterative,  the  hydrargyrum  cum  creta.  la 
a  few  weeks  the  mother  and  infant  were  free  from  all  ertipiion,  but  so 
recently  as  the  first  of  the  present  month,  the  liyle  girl,  had  still  soflie  of 
it  upon  her.     It  existed  at  the  nates  in  the  form  of  intertrigo. 

In  reviewing  tbe  foregoing  cases,  what  aro  tbe  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  tbeitt  f  ^,y  ,, ,  ^^  Goog.^ 


SOS  Fexaiiow  ConsuUcUions. 

1st. — ^That  ^here  a  pregnant  female  becomes  affected  whh  ponorrhoea, 
the  subsidence  of  the  discharge,  and  the  disappearance  of  ail  the  other 
ordinary  external  symptoms  of  the  disease,  even  for  many  weeks  prior  to 
the  delivery,  are  not  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  the  infant  will  not  be 
contaminated. 

Sd. — That  when  a  female  has  the  venereal  disease  in  her -system  in  a 
latent  form,  she  may  liave  children  born  with  a  syphilitic  eruption  upon 
them  ;  or  the  eruption  may  break  out  soon  after  birth  ;  or  at  the  expiration 
of  several  wef ks,  or,  lastly,  not  until  some  accidental  disorder  occurs  to 
make  it  manifest. 

3rd.^--That  the  mother  stilt  continning  to  bear  children,  each  subse- 
quent child  will  be  affected  with  the  disease  in  a  degree  milder  than  the 
former  child,  until  finally  the  evidences  of  a  syphilitic  contamination 
become  equivocal  and  confused* 

4tb. — That  in  infants  the  disease,  though  extending  to  other  parts,  is 
most  disposed  to  affect  the  skin,  and  that  the  portions  of  the  skin  most 
severely  affected,  are  at  the  nates,  groin,  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  the 
mouth,  and  eyelids.  The  children  severely  affected,  are  generally  ca* 
chectic,  and  the  skin  has  a  dusky,  brownish  yellow  tinge,  which,  taken 
with  the  eruption,  may  be  considered  characteristic.  The  roost  common 
form  of  eruption  in  children  consists  of  rounded  and  flattened  spots  of  a 
copper  or  chestnut  color,  more  or  less  deep.  These  are  sometimes  dry, 
and  studded  with  minute  scales.  Or  if  the  eruption  appears  near  the 
joints,  or  at  the  folds  of  the  skin,  where  one  part  rubs  against  another, 
the  surface  becomes  broken  and  moist,  sending  forth  a  serous  fluid,  and 
presenting  the  usual  appearances,  when  the  spots  are  large,  of  ecsema 
intertrigo. 

5th. — That  the  disease  may  be  extended  from  the  infant  to  its  nurse, 
and  produce  a  diffuse  cutaneous  eruption  on  the  latter,  without  any  other 
primary  sore  than  an  abrasion  of  the  nipple. 

6ib. — That  a  husband  who  has  recently  had  the  venereal  disease,  al* 
though  considering  himself  cured,  and  without  any  external  sore  about 
him,  may  nevertheless  communicate  the  disease  to  his  wife  and  oflTsprtng ; 
and  that  the  longer  the  period  between  the  subsidence  of  venereal  symp- 
toms in  the  husband,  and  his  communication  with  the  female,  the  less 
will  be  the  risk  of  her  havuig  the  disease. 

Lastly. — I  have  reason  to  suspect,  but  do  not  state  it  as  a  fact,  that  a 
father,  who,  at  some  previous  period,  has  had  venereal  symptoms,  may 
communicate  the  disease  to  his  oflTspring,  without  producing  any  external 
marks  of  its  existence  in  his  wife. 


VEXATIOUS    CONSULTATIONS. 

£lr,  in  the  folbwi ng  paper,  our  correspondent  has  really  drawn  up  a  nar- 
rative of  his  own  ill  treatment,  at  the  hands  of  a  man  identified  with  tbe 
regular  profession  of  this  orderly  Commonwealth,  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  the  exhibition  of  selfishness,  aside  from  all  considerations  of  igno- 
rance concealed,  proves  tiiai  his  counsellor's  reputation  is  stispeoded  by 
^  sinele  hair««*-£D.l 
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To  ihe  EdUar  of  ihe  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — The  following  case  is  related  for  ihe  purpose  of  directing  attentioa 
to  the  much  neglected,  though  very  important  subject  of  medical  police 
in  relation  to  consultations. 

Case. — A  boy  falls  from  a  tree  some  15  or  20  feet  to  the  ground, 
strikes  the  anterior  external  point  of  the  shoulder,  very  probably,  upon  a 
stone  or  rock.  The  consequence  is,  a  severe  contusion  of  the  soft  parts 
at  this  point,  and  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  tlie  humerus.  Symptoms,^^ 
There  is  much  swelling,  with  discoloration,  and  a  large  eccbyinosis  at  the 
anterior  external  point  of  the  shoulder.  •  The  outer  fragment  of  the  bone 
is  displaced  forward  about  half  an  inch  by  strong  coniracimn  of  the  pec- 
toral muscle,  so  as,  together  with  the  swelling,  to  produce  considerable 
deformity  of  the  shoulder.  There  is  a  depression  behind  and  beneath 
the  acromion  process.  The  humerus  hangs  loosely  by  the  side,  the  fore- 
arm flexed  to  a  right  angle  with  it.  The  arm  can  be  moved  backward 
and  forward  without  resistance,  and  with  rather  obscure  crepitus,  but  by 
rotating  the  bone  a  little  in  combination  with  this  motion,  a  distinct  jerk 
of  the  external  fragment,  with  harsh  grating  of  the  fractured  surfaces,  is 
felt  by  the  hand  applied  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder. 

The  friends  being  much  agitated  and  alarmed  by  the  suffering  of  the 
patient  previous  to  and  during  the  examination,  are  extremely  impatient 
to  have  ^'  the  bone  set  ;  "  and  when  informed  by  the  physician  in  attend- 
ance that  the  only  reduction  necessary  in  the  case,,  would  be  effected  and 
maintained  by  the  application  of  the  proper  dressings,  they  request  that  a 
consulting  physician  be  called  in  before  the  dressings  are  applied,  to  which 
the  attending  physician  readily  consents.  The  fragments  of  the  bone 
being  then  in  apposition,  and  the  arm  in  an  easy  position,  the  patient  re- 
mains tranquil,  except  an  occasional  spasm  of  the  pectoralis  major  dis- 
places the  exterior  fragment  forward,  when  the  pain  is  renewed. 

The  consulting  gentleman,  a  man  of  respectable  standing  and  much 
professional  experience,  presently  arrives  ;  and  immediately  on  taking 
hold  of  the  shoulder,  pronounces  it  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus /orwarrf 
(memini,  directly  in  face  and  eyes  of  the  producing  cause),  and  makes 
an  attempt  at  reduction.  The  complaints  of  the  boy  being  loud  and 
reiterated,  the  physician  so4in  desists  frofn  the  trial.  At  this  moment 
arrived  another,  a  highly  distinguished  medical  gentleman,  who  happened 
iocidentally  to  be  called.  After  a  little  further  examination,  the  consult- 
ing physician  modiBes  his  diagnosis,  and  says  that  ^'  the  edge  of  the  gle* 
noid  cavity  may  be  broken  off,  so  as  to  let  the  head  of  the  humerus  roll 
forward  a  little  out  of  place,  or  if  any  bone  is  broken  it  must  be  the 
coracoid  process  of  the  scapula."  The  distinguished  gentleman  who 
had  just  come  in,  is  then  requested  to  examine  the  shoulder,  but  the  con- 
sulting physician,  with  characteristic  courtesy,  retains  his  hold  of  the 
limb,  and  gives  him  no  opportunity  to  do  so. 

To  make  the  matter  short,  however,  it  is  agreed  that  stich  dressings 
should  be  applied  as  would  retain  the  parts  in  as  natural  and  easy  a  posi- 
tion as  possible,  and  that  it  be  left  with  suitable  medicinal  appliances  until 
the  swelling  subsides,  whe,n  the  after  treatment  may  be  adapted  to  meet 
cbe  existing  indicatioos^ 

The  dressing  being  finished,  the  distinguished  geo^j||^4fp^L  Jhe^ 
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consulting  physician  soon  after  leaves  the  house,  not  a  word  being  said 
by  any  one  about  his  further  attendance.  The  physician  first  called  and 
first  in  attendance,  when  about  to  leave,  said  to  the  father  of  the  boy, 
*^  You  will  of  course  expert  roe  to  take  charge  of  the  case,  and  I 
will  see  him  again  to-morrow  morning."  To  uhich  the  father  replied, 
*^  be  had  no  particular  preference  among  the  physicians,  he  was  but  Utile 
acquainted  with  either  of  them  ;  but  Dr.  *— —  (the  consulting  physician) 
*^  told  him,  after  he  went  out  of  doors,  that  he  would  see  the  boy  again 
in  the  morning  and  take  care  of  the  case — and  since  the  doctor  had  afjeed 
to  come,  be  could  not  very  well  then  alter  the  arrangement."  ^^  Very 
well,"  says  the  attending  physician,  ^^  if  such  an  arrangement  has  been 
made,  and  be  chooses  to  take  the  case  under  such  circumstances,  I  have 
not  a  word  to  say.     The  patient  is  his." 

The  above  is  a  simple  narration  of  the  material  facts  and  circumstances 
in,  I  be  case. 

Now,  sir,  I  desire  to  make  some  inquiries  respecting  professional  eti- 
quette in  cases  of  consultation.  In  order  to  maintain  harmony  with  our 
brethren,  it  would  seem  that  some  prevailing  principles  of  conduct,  some 
established  rules  of  deconim,  should  be  observed  by  consulting,  towards 
attending  physicians.  Cases  are  frequently  occurring,  in  many  places, 
where  patients  are  unceremoniously  transferred  from  the  hands  of  the 
regular  attendant  to  those  of  the  physician  called  in  only  for  counsel ; 
while  the  causes  of  the  transfer,  or  the  means  by  which  it  is  effected,  are 
entirely  concealed  from  the  former.  Hence  jealousies  arise,  and  a  state 
of  feeling  is  produced  sincerely  to  be  regretted  by  every  member  who 
has  any  regard  for  the  honor  or  respectability  of  his  profession.  Does 
not  every  case,  of  right  and  from  conr/esy,  belong  to  the  physician  first 
called,  until  a  different  arrangement  is  made  between  himself  and  the 
other  parties  }  or,  at  least,  a  desire  for  a  change  of  attendants  is  commu- 
nicated to  him  ?  Shall  it  be  considered  honorable  for  a  physician  to  hold 
secret  interviews  with  the  friends  of  a  patient  on  whose  case  he  is  called 
to  advise,  for  the  purpose,  whenever  in  his  power  to  do  it,  of  purloining 
the  case  from  his  unsuspecting  brother  ?  Does  it  comport  with  the  dig- 
nity of  a  professedly  liberal  and  high-minded  profession,  for  its  members 
to  ^rasp,  with  the  rapacity  of  hysnas,  at  every  case  that  comes  within 
their  reach,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  others,  or  even  of  the  civilities  due 
from  one  gentleman  to  another  ?  If  patients  or  friends  desire  a  c  hange 
of  medical  attendants,  the  thing  may  be  easily  and  amicably  efie(*ied  ;  no 
gentleman^  certainly,  would  object  to  gratifying  their  wishes.  But,  not- 
withstanding, abuse  of  privilege  in  this  respect  is  practised,  in  some 
places  in  the  coimtry,  to  a  disgraceful  extent.  The  writer  has  known 
numerous  instances,  where  patients  have  been  clandestinely  decoyed  from 
the  hands  of  highly  respectable  and  skilful  practitioners,  by  the  cupidity 
and  arts  of  some  consulting  and  secretly  officious  neighbor. 

Such  practices  are  productive  of  nothing  but  hostility  in  the  ranks  of 
the  profession  ;  consultations  are  thus  rendered  offensive  and  even  odious; 
and  instead  of  administering  to  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity,  they  but 
too  often  aggravate  the  miseries  of  the  patient,  and  are  shunned  by  the 
medical  attendant  as  be  would  a  pestilence.     The  character  of  the  pro- 
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fession  is  thus  degraded  from  the  dignity  ^'  of  a  learned  body  of  savaos^" 
to  a  level  with  time-serving  and  merreiiHry  knaves. 

How  can  the  jealousies  and  dissensions  of  medical  men  (for  which 
they  are  notorious  the  world  over)  be  avoided  ?  Doubtless  the  violation 
of  consulnng  privileges  is  a  fertile  source  of  them. 

You,  Mr.  Editor,  and  some  of  your  gifted  correspon^ients,  are  compe- 
tent to  set  this  mailer  in  its  |>roper  light  before  ilie  profession,  and  in  a 
measure,  at  least,  to  correct  the  evil.  Among  the  muhiplicity  of  other 
topics  of  a(>sorbing  interest,  the  subject  of  medical  police,  especially  in 
relation  to  consultations,  lias  been  too  much  overlooked.  At  least  it  has 
not  been  presented  in  such  a  manner,  and  through  such  channels  of  com- 
mimicaliou,  as  to  produce  a  decided  influence  on  the  profession  at  large. 
Will  not  some  gentleman  favor  your  readers  with  an  exposition  of  tiie 
rules  of  professional  etiquette  observed  in  consultations  in  {\\e  metropolis 
of  our  State,  where  the  medical  profession  is  distinguished  for  harmony 
in  its  councils,  as  well  as  for  commanding  talent  and  Rccomplished  eru» 
dition  ?  Let  your  rules  of  decorum  be  promulgated  through  the  columns 
of  ihe  medical  journals  ;  let  the  subject  be  broadly  discussed,  and  the 
sense  of  the  profession  had  upon  it  ;  not  invidiously,  but  in  its  general 
application,  so  that  some  6xed  principles  and  wholesome  practices  may 
grow  out  of  it.  Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

fForeesUr,  Mass,  OcL  25lh,  1835.  Wm.  Workman. 


DENTAL  SURGERY— COMMENTS  ON  COMMENTS. 

[To  show  that  we  are  willing  to  oblige  all  parties,  the  annexed  commu- 
nication is  admitted,  although  full  of  criticisms  upon  a  note  of  our  own 
writing,  which  we  discover  no  sort  of  reason  for  altering. — Ed.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  your  Journal,  dated  Oct.  21st,  under  the 
head  of  Dental  Surgery,  you  present  the  report  of  a  Coumiittee  of  the 
Counsellors  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society,  relntive  to  certain  resoluiions 
offered  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  in  May  last ;  and  in  your  pre- 
fatory remarks  to  that  communication,  you  state  (hat, 

''  A  resolution  was  laid  before  the  Counsellors  of  the  Mrss.  Med.  So- 
ciety in  May  last,  which  had  for  hs  object  an  elevation  of  the  practising 
dentist  to  all  the  privileges  and  immimities  of  the  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine— ntaking  mechanical  skill  in  a  particular  department  of  surgery, 
equal  to  the  arquisiiion  of  abstract  science,"  and  that  ^^  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  would,  in  fact,  have  been  the  declaration  of  a  learned  body 
of  savans,  that  a  knowledge  of  dentistry,  alone,  was  equal  to  the  sum  of 
all  that  pertains  to  the  healing  art." 

Now,  sir,  1  am  confident,  that  if  you  had  seen  and  read  the  three  re- 
solutions which  were  referred  to  the  above-named  committee,  you  could 
not  have  made  such  a  statement,  but  would  have  introduced  the  subject 
with  remarks  calculated  to  convey  very  different  impressions  from  those 
in  the  Journal,  above  quoted. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  tenor  or  spirit  of  those  resolutions  which 
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aimed  to  <^  an  elevation  of  the  practising  dentist  to  all  the  privileges  aod 
immunities  of  the  practitioner  of  medicine  '^ — unless  he  sliall  have  com^ 
plied  with  the  requisitions  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  ob- 
taining a  medical  education,  and  therehy  have  become  entitled  to  these 
privileges,  &c.  whether  he  confine  himself  to  one  branch  of  his  profes- 
sion, or  practise  in  all.  There  was  no  comparing  of  ^^  inecbanicai  skill 
to  the  acquisition  of  abstract  science  "  in  either  of  the  resolutions.  They 
were  drawn  up  by  an  individual  who  would  be  among  the  last  to  think  of 
representing  ^^  that  a  knowledge  of  dentistry,  alone^"  or  any  other  de- 
partment of  surgery  or  medicine,  alane^  ^^  was  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  ibat 
pertains  to  the  healing  art." 

The  resolutions  were  prepared  to  be  presented  to  the  Massarbosetts 
Medical  Society  at  their  last  annual  meeting.  They  were  shown  to  se- 
veral distinguished  members  of  that  Society,  and  were  fully  and  unquali- 
fiedly approved  by  them.  There  was  not  time  to  bring  them  before  the 
meeting  ;  and  therefore,  with  the  advice  of  the  members  just  alluded  to, 
they  were  laid  before  the  Board  of  Counsellors.  The  Committee  of  tliat 
Board  have  discussed  the  subject  of  them,  not  perhaps  in  a  manner,  in 
all  respects,  according  exactly  with  the  sentiment  of  the  author  of  those 
resolutions,  but  (hey  have  expressed  the  same  opinions  in  their  report, 
with  regard  to  the  main  objects  ;  and  the  measure  which  the  Counsellors 
have  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Society,  by  the  acceptance  of  that 
report,  is  such,  and  such  only,  as  was  proposed  in  the  resolutions 
themselves. 

The  only  difference,  therefore,  is  that,  that  Committee,  after  giving 
the  matter  a  candid  and  faithful  examination,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
whole  object  proposed  by  the  resolutions  would  be  obtained  by  the 
amendment,  or  alteration  of  a  $ine;le  By-Law  of  the  Society,  which  mea- 
sure they  accordingly  recommended. 

Relying  on  your  candor,  therefore,  and  trusting  that  you  will  willingly 
correct  any  erroneous  impressions  which  your  rpmarks  in  the  Journal 
shall  have  made  on  the  minds  of  ^^  the  advocates  of  order  and  method  in 
the  arrangement  of  useful  knowledge,"  you  are  requested  to  insert  this 
explanation  in  the  next  number  of  your  Journal,  and  oblige 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant,  J.  P.  P. 

Boston,  October  24tk,  1835. 


LECTURE    ON    ONANISM* 
[Communicated  fbr  the  Boeton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

That  the  vice  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  calling  forth  this  lecture 
has  long  existed  to  a  deplorable  extent,  and  that,  as  civilization  has  pro- 

! pressed,  and  society  has  become  more  and  more  artificial,  it  has  fright- 
iilly  increased,  does  not,  we  think,  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  medical  pro- 
fession have,  at  all  events,  long  seen  and  lamented  its  ravages.  But 
what  could  they  do  >    And  what,  indeed,  could  be  done  by  anybody  i 
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On  this  question,  not  only  medical  men,  hot  the  rest  of  the  world,  are 
divided  in  opinion.  One  class  maintain — nnd  no  doubt  with  the  utmost 
sincerity — that  to  touch  the  subject  is  but  to  make  things  worse.  They 
would  ask,  perhaps,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  Scripture — ^^  Can  one 
take  live  coals  in  his  bosom  and  not  be  burnt  ? "  They  even  carry  their 
cautions  so  far,  in  this  matter,  that  they  are  sometimes  slow  to  make 
those  inquiries  which  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  some  of  their  un- 
fortunate patients. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  the  cotnmunity,  including  a  few  medical 
men,  who  entertain  very  diAerent  sentiments.  They  believe  that  the 
silent  course  has  long  enough  been  tried  ;  that  the  evil  in  question,  which 
has  been  increased  by  this  long  silence,  and  sometimes  by  connivance, 
miist  be  encountered,  and  that  speedily.  With  them  the  only  question 
which  remains,  is-~not,  shall  the  evil  be  met  ?  for  that  is  settled  ;  but 
"  In  what  manner  shall  we  meet  it  ?  " 

One  of  the  forms  of  meeting  those  whom  it  is  desirable  to  address  on 
this  subject,  is  by  lecture.  Another  is  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 
A  third,  and  by  far  the  more  important  method,  could  it  be  secured,  is 
through  parents.  These,  under  God,  are  the  natural  guardians  of  their 
own  children  ;  and  theirs  it  most  properly  is  to  warn  them  of  the  dangers 
to  which,  in  every  step  of  the  journey  of  life,  and  especially  in  its  earliest 
stages,  they  are  exposed.  But  parents  will  not  do  this.  Some  are  even 
in  DO  small  measure  ignorant  on  the  subject — first,  of  the  evil  itself;  and 
secondly,  of  its  turpitude  and  danger.  But  the  majority,  though  awake 
in  some  degree  to  the  existence  of  an  evil  that  threatens  to  undermine 
the  constitution  and  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  rising  generation,  as  well  as 
of  the  country,  the  church,  and  the  world,  dare  not,  for  their  lives,  speak 
to  those  whom  God  has  given  them,  of  the  vice  or  of  its  danger. 

How  shall  this  state  of  things  be  removed  i  Shall  parents  be  instruct- 
ed, or  lectured  on  the  subject  ?  But  bow — when — and  where  ?  Mr. 
Graham,  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  has  long  considered  this  sub- 

^*ect,  and  has  done  something.  But  he  has  met  with  difficulties.  At 
ength  be  has  resolved  to  publish — not,  however,  as  he  says,  without 
numerous  and  earnest  and  repeated  solicitations. 

He  does  not,  indeed,  expect  that  his  work  will  be  read  extensively  by 
parents,  but  chiefly  by  those  to  whom  it  was  first  addressed,  and  who,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  must,  ere  long,  sustain  that  responsible 
relation.  He  hopes,  in  this  way,  to  reach,  though  the  process  be  indi- 
rect, a  class  of  the  community,  in  whom  it  is  important  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  that  which  it  seems  next  to  impossible,  when  once  rendered 
habitual,  to  cure. 

In  preparing  the  work,  he  has  evidently  been  compelled,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  strike  out  a  new  path.  Nothing  of  much  importance — nothing;, 
at  least,  which  tended  to  exhibit  the  subject  in  a  proper,  that  is,  in  a 

Khysiological  light — had  yet  appeared.  "  Tissot  on  Onanism,"  translated 
y  a  physician  of  New  York,  was  before  the  public,  but  was  objectiona- 
ble in  some  of  its  details  and  terms.  Alcott's  ^^  Young  Man^s  Guide  " 
bad  also  been  published  a  short  time  before  the  appearance  of  the  "  Lec- 
ture," but  it  contained  only  a  single  chapter,  on  a  topic  which  required 
volume. 
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In  these  cirrumstanres,  such  a  work  as  the  Lecture  was  thought  to  be 
demanded  by  the  awakening  public  mind,  and  in  answer  to  the  voice  of 
public  and  increasing  inquiry.  The  result  was  the  piibliratioo. of  the 
work  before  us.  It  presents  alarming  statements,  but  we  fear  they  are 
too  true.  We  beg  every  parent,  or  rather  every  physician  who  is  a  pa* 
rent,  to  read  the  work  himself ;  and  if  he  regard  it  as  we  are  conipeiM 
to  do,  he  will  endeavor  to  do  good  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence  bj 
promoting  its  circulation. 

jBoaton,  October,  1835. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 
BOSTON,    NOVEMBER    4,    1835. 

INFLUENCES   OF    RELIGION    ON    HEALTH* 

In  looking  over  the  pages  of  this  novel  production,  we  cannot  otherwise 
r^ard  it  than  as  an  extraordinary  book.  Although  the  author  professes, 
apparently,  a  high  respect  ftir  the  character  of  the  christian  religion,  ge- 
nerally, he  would  so  prune  it  of  its  necessary  accompaniments,  to  make 
it  what  he  conceives  it  should  be,  not  to  afllect  the  physical  condition  of 
mankind,  that  the  infidel  may  turn  to  him  with  exuYtalion,  and  glory  in 
calling  to  his  aid  this  treatise  in  confirmation  of  his  disbelief  What  sort 
of  a  revelation  the  author  contemplates,  it  is  extremely  difiicuh  to  divine. 
He  may  calculate  with  great  certainty  upon  one  thing— viz.  that  all  de- 
nominations of  christians  will  be  positively  surprised  at  the  birth  of  this 
anomaly  of  the  press.  Even  the  phrenologists,  that  sneered-at  race  of 
modern  philosophers,  who  discover  muttiphed  evidences  of  the  troth  of 
their  science  in  the  very  oppugnation  of  a  half  developed  world,  have 
nothing  comforting  prepared  for  them  here.  But  tbey  are  not  the  only 
ones  uninvited  to  the  intellectual  feast.  The  medical  profession,  if  possi- 
ble, will  find  less  to  please  or  instruct  them,  than  any  other  class  of 
readers.  Still,  the  construction  of  the  book  is  such,  and  the  classification 
of  the  absurdities  of  bigots  and  religious  fanatics  so  methodically  arranged,  ^ 
that  it  will  be  read  ; — but  the  reader  must  watch  himself  mpst  narrowly, 
or  he  will  be  transformed  into  a  sceptic.  The  chapter  on  revivals  is 
enough  to  excite  astonishment.  Doubtless  the  author  will  by  some  be 
numbered  among  the  insane,  as  the  only  charitable  means  of  accounting 
for  the  violence  and  boldness  of  his  thrusts  against  the  churches,  in  this 
unique,  equivocal  essay,  under  the  pretence  of  inquiring  into  the  eflects 
of  religious  excitement  on  the  constitution,  health,  and  worldly  happiness 
of  its  subjects. 

A  large  part  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  historical  memoranda — true — 
every  word  true  ;  but  the  sneer  of  the  author  is  perceptible  at  a  glance. 
He  has  selected  just  such  paragraphs,  here  and  there,  and  no  others,  as 
serve  his  purpose  in  showing  that  we  are  a  priest-ridden  people,  zealous 
in  cheating  ourselves  out  of  pretty  much  all  there  is  with  certainty  to  be 
enjoyed,  while  neither  the  physiological,  the  metaphysical,  nor  the  thera* 
peutic  deductions  amount  to  much. 

*  Obseiratlons  on  the  Influence  of  Religion  upon  Uie  BealUi  and  Physical  welfare  of  ManJtind. 
By  Ahabiak  Bbioham,  BCD.    BoelOB  t  Mvita,  Capea  ^  Ly«i.    163&    pp^  331.    Sfo. 
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Notwithstanding  the  geoerol  tenor  of  these  observations,  we  are  fully 
convinced  that  Dr.  Brit^ham  might  have  made  a  happier  eflTort  and  secured 
the  esteem  if  not  the  admiration  of  his  cotetnporaries,  as  he  has  indeed 
done  in  former  works.  That  he  is  a  thinker,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  his 
cogitations  are  like  those  of  an  envious  man,  soured  against  the  world  for 
not  appreciating  his  merits. 

We  shall  hereafter  examine  the  medical  influence  and  tendency  of  this 
▼eliiroe,  which  more  properly  come  within  our  province,  not  doubting 
thai  fail  justice  awaits  the  author  with  regard  to  its  theological  bearings^^ 
at  the  haods  of  laborers  who  are  comf»etent  to  the  undertaking. 


PROPAGATION  OF  RINGWORM. 


For  successive  years,  Christ's  Hospital,  in  London,  has  been  notorioua 
for  the  perpetual  existence  of  ringworm.  Notwithstanding  the  frequent 
change  of  officers,  with  a  view  to  eradicating  a  disease  which  has  heen 
represented  as  having  made  sad  havoc  with  the  children  of  the  institution, 
the  latest  accounts  reiterate  the  melancholy  and  truly  mortifying  intelli- 
gence that  all  the  medical  skill  exerted  for  subduing  it,  has  been  totally 
unavailing.  Growing  out  of  this  evil,  a  sort  of  feud  has  been  maintained 
between  the  governors  and  those  who  hold  their  appointments  under  them, 
productive  of  unpleasant  consequences.  Nepotism,  a  favorite  practice 
with  the  great  medical  leaders  ot  the  metropolis,  is  said  to  have  operated 
quite  as  unfavorably  for  the  interests  of  this  hospital,  as  any  other  ;  and 
to  this  cause  is  imputed  the  difficulty  of  introducing  men  competent  to  the 
management  of  the  inmates.  Mr.  Plumbe  is  oow  a  candidate  among 
others,  for  appointment,  well  known  for  his  researches  in  a  particular 
line  of  practice  ;  but  his  election  is  quite  problematical,  when  the  forces 
of  those  who  have  relations  to  be  provided  for,  are  arrayed  against  htm. 
Feeling  but  a  remote  interest,  however,  in  the  success  of  any  one  who 
may  solicit  a  station  in  a  charity  of  such  bad  odor,  it  is  still  impossible  not 
to  be  anxious  for  the  reputation  of  the  profession,  learned  as  the/  must 
be,  if  they  still  remain  unable  to  overcome  a  malady  which  any  American 
physician  would  hardly  consider  of  serious  concern. 


LOCAL    MEDICAL    DOINGS. 


Vert  soon,  the  annual  course  of  lectures  will  be  commenced  at  the 
Mason  Street  College,  which  possesses  as  many  advantages  for  medical 
education  as  any  school  in  this  country.  It  should  be  recollected  that  in 
connection  with  the  daily  instruction  of  the  faculty,  the  great  operations  of 
surgery  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the  clinical  lectures  by 
the  professors  and  the  various  privileges  arising  from  a  matriculation  at 
this  institution,  are  of  an  important  and  advantageous  character  to  the 
student.  It  seems  impossible  that  a  young  man  should  place  himself 
within  the  influence  of  all  these  aids  to  knowledge,  and  not  profit  by 
ibem. 

A  gentleman  well  known  to  the  cultivators  of  practical  anatomy,  \» 
prosecuting  his  favorite  labor  with  great  spirit  and  satisfaction,  we  under* 
fltandf  surrounded  by  a  phalanx  of  pupils,  as  usual,  with  whom  he  has 
always  been  deservedly  popular.  A  popular  course  of  anatomical  lectures 
and  demonstrations  is  also  about  being  anuouaced  fur  the  winter  seasoo^ 
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by  two  getitleffien  who  have  been  many  yearn  associated  in  the  same 
arduous  pursuit. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  two  private  medical  schools  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  profession, 
who  give  a  distinction  to  them  by  the  mere  weight  of  their  names  ;  but 
when  it  is  known  that  each  one  actually  takes  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  conducting  some  particular  department,  in  which  the  attending 
pupil  must  necessarily  become  thoroughly  conversant,  it  will  be  readily 
perceived  that  the  opportunities  thus  presented  are  certainly  of  a  high 
order,  and  especially  in  the  winter,  on  account  of  the  greater  facility  with 
which  dissections  may  be  then  prosecuted.  If  there  could  be  added  a 
professorship  of  comparative  anatomy  to  the  Mason  Street  School,  it 
would  be  contemplated  in  a  little  time  in  the  light  of  an  indispensable  ac- 
companiment to  a  p'^rfect  system  of  medical  education.  We  are  extremely 
desirous  of  seeing  some  man  of  sterling  acquirements  in  such  a  chab, 
contributing  to  the  further  usefulness  and  completeness  of  the  public  in- 
struction of  the  lecture  rooms. 

Without  minutely  detailing  the  particulars  in  this  paragraphic  view  of 
what  is  doing  professionally  in  Boston,  the  above  is  su^cient  to  show 
that  DO  exertions  are  wanting  to  sustain  any  reputation  which  our  city  vamy 
have  heretofore  acquired.  ^ 


Spitting  of  Blood. — Cases  not  unfrequently  occur  in  which  much  unne- 
cessary alarm  is  created  by  the  issue  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  which  is 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  lungs  or  the  stomach,  but  which,  on  exami- 
nation, is  found  to  have  its  source  in  the  fauces,  posterior  nares,  or  the 
gums.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  related  in  a  late  No.  of  the  Dublin  Journal. 
The  individual,  a  delicate  lady,  awoke  at  five  o^clock  in  the  morning  with 
what  f^he  called  a  *' spitting  of  blood.''  The  remedies  resorted  to  were 
without  avail,  until  the  arrival  of  the  second  physician,  who,  on  examining 
the  mouth,  discovered  that  the  hsBmorrhage  issued  from  the  sockets  of  two 
of  the  lower  incisor  teeth,  which  were  loose.  The  bleeding  was  easily 
arrested,  afler  extracting  the  teeth. 


Tubercular  Phthisis, — Dr.  James  Clark,  of  London,  it  is  well  known, 
is  the  author  of  several  valuable  medical  treatises.  An  article  from  his 
pen  on  Phthisis,  in  the  English  Cyclopoedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  a 
short  time  since,  was  well  received  by  his  professional  brethren  in  Eng- 
land, and  he  has  in  consequence  been  induced  to  republish  it  as  a  trea- 
tise in  a  separate  volume.  From  its  Preface  we  select  the  following  pa- 
ragraphs, in  which  the  reader  will  discover  the  most  important  point  in 
Dr.  C.'s  view  of  this  disease. 

'^  The  total  inefficiency  of  all  means  hitherto  adopted  for  diminishing 
the  frequency  or  reducing  the  mortality  of  this  class  of  disease,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  incitement  to  us  to  seek  for  some  other  method  of  remedying 
the  evil  ;  and  it  is  evident  to  me  that  this  can  only  be  done,  with  any  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  success,  by  directing  the  attention  to  such  measures 
as  are  calculated  to  prevent  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  particular 
morbid  state  in  which  the  formal  disease  originates,  and  to  correct  the 
predisposition  to  it  in  infancy  and  youth.  It  is,  accordingly,  on  this  «part 
of  my  subject,  which  involves  the  consideration  of  the  origin,  causes,  and 
prevention  of  the  disease,  that  I  have  more  especially  dwelt. 


^ 
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^^  By  dknlniehing  the  disposition  to  this  most  destructive  of  all  homan 
maladies,  we  shall  not  only  reduce  the  sum  of  its  daily  victims,  but  we 
shall  raise  the  standard  of  public  health,  and  at  the  same  time  advance 
the  moral  excellence  of  man,  augment  his  mental  capabilities,  and  increase 
the  sphere  of  his  usefulness  ;  for  it  need  not  be  stated,  that  without  sound 
bodily  health  the  intellectual  powers  languish  and  decay." 


Imtegtinal  Convulsions, — Dr.  McLeod,  of  Bridlinfi^ton,  in  detailing  a 
fatal  case  in  a  child,  from  eating  unripe  fruit,  gives  the  following  o  pin  ion , 
regarding  the  cause  of  the  disease.  A  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  unquestion- 
ably indispensable  to  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  a  vitiated  secretion  of  that  fluid  must  retard  their  vermicular 
motion  and  tend  to  detain  acrid  alimentary  substances  in  the  duodenum 
for  a  much  greater  length  of  time  than  is  necessary  for  the  process  of 
nutrition.  The  accumulated  exposure  to  animal  heat  consequently  occa- 
sions the  acetous  fermentation,  the  disengagement  of  gas,  excessive  pres- 
sure on  the  extremities  of  the  superior  mesenteric  and  branches  of  the 
solar  plexus  of  nerves  which  enter  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  and  sym- 
pathetic aflections  of  the  limbs  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  producing 
convulsions,  and  such  depression  of  all  the  powers  of  the  system,  as,  un- 
subdued, must  terminate  fatally.  The  idea  is  philosophical,  and  what 
renders  it  striking  in  these  borrowing  times,  is  the  undeniable  fact  that  it 
Is  perfectly  original. 


A  neto  Device  for  the  Sick, — A  spiral  spring  bed,  represented  to  be  a 
most  admirable  invention  for  ameliorating  the  sufferings  of  the  sick,  has 
been  ofiered  the  public  by  the  Messrs.  Lyman,  of  East  Hampton,  Mass. 
By  forwarding  us  a  minute  description  of  its  construction,  accompanied,  if 
possible,  with  a  profile  drawing,  we  might  probably  aid  the  inventors  in 
extending  the  knowledge  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  spiral  spring  bed — if  it  really  possesses  any. 


Surgical  Cutlery . — Instruments  of  exquisite  workmanship  are  made  by 
G.  P.  Schinely,  New  York.  Those  manufactured  in  Boston  are  not  in- 
ferior to  any  specimens  from  Birmingham.  This  sort  of  intelligence  is  of 
such  importance  to  operators  in  this  country,  that  it  always  gives  us  plea- 
sure to  make  mention  of  the  mechanical  skill  of  native  manufacturers. 


Course  of  the  Cholera,  —Italy  is  nearly  free  from  this  scourge  of  man- 
kind, where  its  activity  has  been  displayed  in  a  most  awful  manner.  At 
Genoa,  the  deaths  were  thought  to  have  been  between  three  and  Ave 
thousand.     One  thousand  deaths  actually  occurred  in  a  single  week. 


Fresh  Water, — In  the  Common  Council  of  this  city,  last  Thursday 
evening,  an  order  was  introduced  by  a  committee  appropriating  the  sum 
of  $500,000,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  supply  of  good  water  into  the 
city.  Never  was  an  improvement  more  obviously  called  for,  than  the  in- 
troduction of  good  water  into  Boston.  Still,  however,  we  discover  no 
positive  indications  of  its  very  speedy  appearance. 
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LnxcUion  of  the  Forearm — successfully  reduced  after  five  monthe  duration, 
-r^^Rf^iix,  h^  succeeded  in  reducing  in  a^ourig  man,  twenty-two  years 
*-oi  age-;  4  lifxaiioii  6t  the  forearm  uf  five  manths  duration,  ali4  in  which 
there  was  apparently  complete  anchylosis,  for  the  forearm  was  posterior 
to  the  humerus  ;  the  limb  was  ejileoded,  and  it  was  impossible  to  effect 
flexion. — Archives  GSnirales, 


"  Died — At  Sidmouth,  Eng'.  of  phthisis  puimonali^,  Jaines  Paly,  Esq.  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  lie  had  secured  an  extensive  reputation,  and  was  well 
known  through  his  writings.  He  vnis  also  the  inventor  of  tlie  hydrostatic  inject- 
ing apparatus,  for  introducing  fluids  into  the  intestines  without  a  syphon ;  and  the 
oviform  ivory  rectum  dilator,  for  strictures  in  the  lower  boweU. 

On  the  17th  inSL,  the  Baltimore  Medico-Chirurprical  Society  held  a  meeting  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Baker,  of  that  city,  an  eminent  physician, 
and  adopted  the  following  resolve,  among  several  others  equally  honorable  to  the 
FacuUy.  **  That  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  deeply  deplore  the 
loss  which  they,  in  common  with  this  whole  community,  have  sustained  in  the  death 
of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Baker,  in  whom  exalted  professional  worth  was  associated 
Vith  a  life  of  consistent  piety,  active  benevolence,  and  strict  professional  courtesy .•* 

Whole  tiuiiiber  of  deatiih  in  Hostun  for  llie  week  eiuiiiij!  Orr.  3(,  42.     Malep.  27—  Fciiinlef,  l.'w 
't)f  rheumatic  fbver,  I— iiiea*le!i,   15— apoplexy,  S—dyootttery,  8-^ibroiiC  disiteiiiper,  I— tyfihonsft- 
frr,  4**>09nkHr  nuitu  1— «oii«iini|»cirio,  4 — cinup,  ]«-diarrhcFa,  1— liiiii;  fever,  2— debility,  I— brain 
fever,  I— cholera  infantum,  1— decline,  1—tuinor,  I— child-bed,  1— liver  cnniplftint,  1— mottificaCioa, 
1.    Stillborn,  3. 


ADVERTIS£MEM8. 


MEDICAL   TUITION. 

Thb  fliibscrihers  bnve  recently  made  some  ndditlnnal  armngement«  for  the  imlruetlon  of  m^dlod 
siudeuU.  A  Bititnble  room  \$  provided,  ita  heretofore,  for  ibts  u»e  of  lira  pupils ;  the  tiecessaii-  botiks 
are  Mupplicd,  and  a  sy^teinatic  Ciuiixe  uf  study  in  recoiiunended.  Pemunal  instruction  U  given  to 
e:ieh  pnpil  in  each  of  the  ceveral  depflrlmaitU  of  medical  ftnowledfos.  Rvery  Tacility  i»  provided  Ibr 
the  cultivation  of  practical  anutoniy,  which  the  pres^ent  iuipruvcd  tetatc  of  the  law  perutils.  1  hut  de- 
partment will  receive  the  constant  atUMitiun  of  oik;  of  tbe  tfubscribers,  who  will  always  give  ftocli  aid 
and  inatrurtion  an  the  pupilfi  may  need. 

The  pupiU  have  free  ndinitfiiion  to  the  lectures  on  Anatomy,  and  on  Purjrer^-,  In  the  Medical  School 
of  Harvard  Unlvemiiy,  and  to  all  tbe  pnictice  uf  llie  MansarJiuiKtta  Gtneral  llotpital;  and  geiietaUy 
they  have  opportunity  to  attend  private  tmr^cical  operations.  , 

The  terms  are,  iOO'dullare  per  annum  :  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

JOHN  C.  WAEREN, 
GROROf:  HAY  WARD, 
SotUM,  OcUk9f^  1835.  Oet  98  EN  ( )(;  U  H  A  LB. 

J.  M.  WARREN. 

A   STAND   FOR  A   PHYSICIAN.  '^  ~ 

A  PHTsiciAN  in  the  State  of  Maine,  in  a  ple:i!«antly  situated,  umall,  flonrishin;  villaee,  abodt  35  milee 
from  Pnrthind,  wl.^bos  to  dlsposie  of  his  stand.  Biolng  a  very  eligible  siaad,  and  alfurdiogabondaat 
practice,  it  otf.'rs  a  i}oi>d  o|)(H)rlunity  for  a  physician  to  establish  himself.  For  further  pariiculart, 
apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal ;  if  by  mail,  post-paid.  Sept  33-^01 

MEDICAL  Instruction. 

The  subscribers  have  associated  for  the  purpoee  of  fivinie  Medieal  Instraction  oa  tbe  feltowiag 
terras:— 

CoMvenient  Room?  well  furni.slied,  with  access  to  a  eood  Medical  Library,  and  the  necessary  fkci- 
IllieH  for  demons  I r;itive  Analouiy  and  riur^lcal  operations. 

The  privilege  uf  atieniiini^  at  the  alm^h.^uHe  and  a  private  hospital,  now  in  succeasAtl  operation, 
tns^th  >r  with  thi;  i  up  irl  iru  citse^,  both  in  physic  and  surgery,  wbich  occur  in  a  pretty  extensive  pri- 
vate practiee.    Terins^$50  a  year.  JOSEPH  H.  FLINT, 

£LI:$flA  MATHER, 
NoaTHAMrroif,  Mase.  AUSTIN  FLINT. 

^iCr  inurnciion  ia  medern  Oenti.^ti^  will  be  given  for  a  small  additional  compensation. 

May  13.  •opfim 


AN   excellent   chance   FOR   A   PHYSICIAN. 

A  Phtsicia'*  in  one  of  the  wencrn  counties  of  New  Hninpuhlre  ofl>rs  to  sell  his  stand,  •l^1at^d  In  a 
illaasant  and  flnurishing  villniie,  and  no  other  physician  wiibin  five  miles.  For  further  particulw, 
inquire  or  the  Editor  of  thin  Journal,  or  of  Dr.  Riclinrdx,  of  Clnremimt,  19.  H.  Oct  7 

TflK  BiMTUN  MKDKML  AND  .saRfSlUAL  JOURNAL  is  published  ^very  VVednesday,  by  p. 
CL  VPP,  \'X.  It  m  »Visliiii5U«n  -Sireei,  corufr  of  Franklin  Street, to  whonial!  coiiininnirathins  ititisn 
be  tl  \rA^*eA^po%i-piud.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  M.D  Editor.  Iti^iaMu  pubilKhedm  Monthly  Tans,  oit  ilie 
Isi  >t'tjv;>rv  n  xith,  mch  P.irt  c  I'liainina  the  weokly  niinfhers  of  the  preceding  iiionlh.  niirclird  iji  a 
cover.— Price  |:),00  a  year  In  advance,  $n,50  aftet  three  monllis,  and  $4,M  if  tiol  paid  willitlltito 
]raw«^Bv6qr  MVvaUi  Gopy,fnUM»— TcmUio  Um  Baiiw  u  fw  a  uuwapoper. 
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CASE  OF  DERANGEMENT  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  LANGUAGE. 

BT  JOHN   ORATTAN,   £Sq.   BELFAST. 

G B ,  Esq.,  aged  fifty -six,  a  gentleman  of  a  highly  cultivated 

and  vigorous  mind,  had,  about  two  years  since,  and  within  a  short  period 
of  each  other,  several  attacks  of  paralysis,  afTecting  the  right  side,  from 
which  he  has  only  partially  recovered.  His  daughter,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  the  details  of  the  case,  and  who  has  perused  and  confirmed 
the  accuracy  of  the  present  report,  stales  that  at  first  his  speech  was  not 
affected.  The  first  symptom  which  he  manifested  of  any  disorder  io  the 
organ  of  language,  was  an  inability  to  remember  the  name  of  a  place  in 
the  country,  in  which  he  was  much  interested,  and  which  he  called  '^  Red 
n^e/i,"  instead  of  ^^  Red  J?a2/,"  without  appearing  to  be  conscious  of 
the  error,  as  he  seemed  to  be  annoyed  with  his  friends  for  not  under- 
standing him.  Very  shortly  after,  he  became  unable  to  articulate  at  all. 
The  only  words  which  he  can  at  present  pronounce  are  ^*  aye  "  and 
'^  no  ;  "  and  even  in  the  use  of  these  simple  monosyllables  be  occasion- 
ally becomes  embarrassed  and  confused,  particularly  if  more  than  ordinarily 
unwell. 

He  understands  distinctly  and  clearly  everything  that  is  said  to  him, 
and  likes  to  have  any  interesting  occurrence  in  the  newspapers  repeated, 
but  does  not  attempt  to  read  for  himself.  So  far  the  deprivation  of 
speech  might  be  supposed  to  depend  upon  disease  of  the  mechanical 
vocal  apparatus.  But  if  that  were  all,  he  should  be  able  to  communicate 
his  thoughts  in  writing.  This,  however,  he  cannot  do  ;  and  the  great 
peculiarity  of  the  case  is,  that  while  his  efforts  to  put  his  thoughts  on 
paper  are  uniformly  abortive,  and  accompanied  with  such  evident  marks 
of  mental  confusion  and  agitation  as  to  be  distressing  to  his  friends  and 
harassing  to  himself — as  though  he  felt  provoked  at  being  unable  to  ac- 
complish what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  be  able  to  do — he  can  calculate 
figures  with  perfect  accuracy  and/act{i/y,  and  even  lakes  at  times  a  plea- 
sure in  the  employment.  Of  late,  be  has  succeeded  occasionally  in 
writing  an  intelligible  word,  which  has  been  observed  to  be  always  a 
proper  name.  In  attempting  other  words,  he  so  misplaces  the  letters  as 
never  to  be  understood.  It  is  also  quite  apparent  that  the  effort  is  un- 
pleasant to  him.  Recently  he  wished  to  communicate  something  re- 
specting a  particular  individual ;  and,  after  several  efiforts,  such  as  writing 
Huy  Hughj  finally  accomplished  so  much  as  to  write  intelligibly  the 
word  Hugh^  and  then  turned  to  his  daughter  with  an  air  expressive  of  a 
desire  that  she  should  help  him  by  repeating  the  surname,  which  she  did, 
naming  different  individuals  who  had  that  name,  until  he  gave  bis  assent. 
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In  other  respects,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  under  such  circumstances,  his 
mfnd  exhibits  no  want  of  integrity  whatever. 

He  took  so  warm  an  interest  in  the  result  of  our  contested  election,  as 
to  go  in  a  chair  to  give  his  vole,  when  he  found  his  party  was  likely  to 
be  unsuccessful  ;  and  this  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  who  were  apprehensive  of  its  injuring  his  health.  In  money 
transactions,  he  shows  as  much  acuteness  as  ever.  He  not  long  sinre 
made  a  transfer  of  some  property  ;  and,  after  signing  the  deed,  and  find- 
ing that  it  had  been  given  to  the  purchaser  before  the  purchase-money 
had  been  paid,  he  became  quite  unhappy  until  informed  that  the  original 
deed  of  transfer  to  himself  was  in  his  own  possession,  when  be  was  per* 
fectly  satisfied.  He  was  also  desirous  of  knowing  how  a  certain  sum  of 
money  had  been  appropriated,  and  would  writedown  without  difficulty  or 
exertion  the  amount  he  wanted  to  inquire  about,  such  as  800,  200,  &c. ; 
but  for  anything  farther,  he  would  only  look  and  listen,  expressing  his 
assent  or  dissent,  as  his  friends  happened  to  hit  upon  his  meaning  or  not. 
They  are  able  to  understand  much  of  his  wishes  by  the  expression  of  bis 
countenance. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  is  as  strong  and  clear  as  ever.  He  was  always 
particularly  fond  of  music,  and  still  continues  to  derive  great  pleasure 
from  it,  keeping  accurate  time  during  its  performance. 

As  he  began  to  recover,  he  employed  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  him  to 
write  with  his  left  hand,  and  made  unusual  progress  in  that  acquirement ; 
but  he  can  form  letters  accurately  only  when  he  has  before  him  a  copy 
from  which  to  write,  whilst  he  has  no  difficuhy  in  writing  figures,  evi- 
dently showing  that  though  Form  is  intact,  Language,  which  associates 
the  word  with  its  symbol,  being  impaired,  is  incapable  of  exciting  the 
former  organ  into  correct  action,  whilst  with  calculation  the  fact  is 
otherwise. 

A  most  extraordinary  peculiarity  in  this  gentleman^s  head  is  the  exist- 
ence of  two  fissures  in  the  skull,  having  the  appearance  of  the  fontanels 
in  children,  as  if  there  had  been  an  absorption  of  the  bone,  but  lying,  as 
far  as  I  could  learn  from  mere  description,  the  one  on  the  left  nearly 
over  the  organ  of  Veneration  and  part  of  that  of  Firmness^  and  that  on  the 
right  across  part  of  the  organs  of  Conscientiousness  and  Hope  ;  and  I  am 
positively  assured  by  his  daughter,  that  his  clerks  could  at  any  time  tell 
when  be  was  angry,  without  hearing  him  speak  or  seeing  his  face,  but 
simply  from  the  great  depression  which  on  such  occasions  occurred  in 
those  fissures,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  ^'  the  holes  that  would  appear  in  bis 
head,"  and  that  she  has  at  different  times  observed  the  same  phenomenon 
herself. 

Viewing  the  circumstance  physiologically,  is  it  not  possible  that  the 
excitement  of  Combativeness  and  Desiruciiveness  causes,  as  in  the  case 
of  blushing,  a  sudden  impulse  of  blood  to  the  parts,  and  that  the  unequal 
distribution  of  blood  thus  produced  is  attended  with  a  temporary  collapse 
of  the  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments,,  which  are  situated  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  these  openings,  thereby  diminishing  the  resistance  which  they 
afibrd  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  ?  Whether  this  be  the  reason  or  not, 
the  fact  is  indisputable  :  the  appearance  is  described  to  be  as  if  the  in- 
teguments were  "  drawn  in." — Phren.  Journal 
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Chloride  of  Soda  in  Fev$r.  216 

CHLORIDE    OF    SODA    IN    FEVER. 

A  PAPER  on  this  subject  was  read  at  the  British  Association  in  Dublin, 
by  Dr.  Robert  Graves,  who  spoke  of  the  remedy  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

The  rhloride  of  soda  was  first  recommended  in  fever  in  1827,  by  Dr. 
Robert  Reid,  of  this  city,  but  had  never  been  adopted  by  the  profession, 
when  I  commenced  a  series  of  chemical  experiments  on  its  efficacy  io 
1832.  Since  that  time  I  have  employed  it  in  manv  hundred  cases  of 
fever,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  satisfactory  results.  Many  persons  also, 
who  have  used  it  in  the  manner  recommended,  have  expressed  themselves 
in  high  terms  of  its  utility.  I  have  never  given  it  in  fever,  except  when 
the  first  stage  is  speedily  followed  by  debility,  and  most  commonly  at  a 
later  period,  when  the  well  known  group  of  symptoms  generally  called 
typhous  are  present.  In  inflammator}'  fever,  in  simple,  continued,  or  in 
nervous  fever,  I  have  never  ordered  this  remedy  ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  to 
be  of  the  least  use  in  controlling  the  febrile  excitement  of  ague  or  of  hec- 
tic. Again,  where  fever  is  the  consequence  of  some  local  inflammation, 
whether  arising  spontaneously  or  from  an  injury,  the  chloride  of  soda  is 
quite  inapplicable. 

It  is,  in  fact,  only  in  thai  state  of  fever  in  which  the  disease  may  be 
termed  simple,  and  where  there  are  no  local  complications,  that  general 
remedial  agents,  such  as  the  chloride  of  soda,  can  be  employed.  I  was 
first  induced  to  try  the  chloride  of  soda  internally  on  an  extensive  scale, 
by  the  perusal  of  a  very  interesting  pamphlet,  written  by  Dr.  Lawrence, 
the  present  archbishop  of  Cashel,  a  celebrated  oriental  scholar  and  an 
excellent  chemist,  published  about  three  years  ago,  which  may  be  strongly 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  profession.  The  mode  in  which  I 
prescribe  it  is  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  every  fourth  hour, 
in  an  ounce  of  water  or  camphor  mixture.  How  it  acts  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  explain  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  there  is  no  remedy  from  which, 
in  such  cases,  such  unequivocal  benefit  is  derived.  It  operates  energe- 
tically, though  not  very  rapidly,  in  controlling  many  of  those  symptoms 
which  create  most  alarm.  It  seems  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  tym- 
panitis, to  correct  the  foetor  of  the  excretions,  to  prevent  collapse,  to 
promote  a  return  to  a  healthy  state  of  the  functions  of  the  skin,  bowels, 
and  kidneys  ;  in  fact,  it  appears  admirably  calculated  to  meet  most  of  the 
bad  effects  of  low  putrid  fever.  Of  course  it  will  fail,  like  all  other  re* 
medies,  when  the  disease  has  reached  a  certain  point  of  intensity  in  indi- 
vidual cases.  This,  however,  is  no  argument  against  the  employment  of 
a  remedy  of  extensive  utility  and  unquestionable  value.  This  remedy 
has  been  extensively  tried  in  fever  by  Chomel,  with  great  success,  and 
that  excellent  phyaician  is  still,  I  believe,  engaged  in  making  further 
clinical  experiments  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Dorr,  of  Marseilles,  has  pub- 
lished several  cases  of  typhus,  in  which  the  chloride]|of  soda  was  found 
beneficial  in  1833.  We  have  in  Dublin  always  adopted  the  precaution 
of  diminishing,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  strength  and  frequency  of  the 
doses.  It  was  never  continued  beyond  six  or  seven  days.  Dr.  William 
Stokes  has  also  found  it  gradually  but  steadily  remove  all  the  bad  symp- 
toms, and  in  all  cases  the  patients  bad  most  favorable  convalescences. 
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S16  TreatmetU  of  PetiusHs  by  Revulsives. 

The  solution  used  was  that  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  saturated 
sobtion.  Wine,  stimulants,  and  nutriments,  were  also  given  with  it, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case. — Duhlin  Med.  Joum, 


TREATMENT   OF    PERTUSSIS   BY   REVULSIVES. 

It  was  Autenrieth  who  first  distinctly  pointed  out  the  great  advantages 
which  may  be  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  numerous  oases  of  hooping 
cough,  from  the  use  of  epispastics.  Of  these  he  gave  the  decided  pre- 
ference to  the  strong  tartar  emetic  ointment  rubbed  on  the  epigastric  re- 
f^ion,  until  a  very  considerable  irritation,  and  even  a  painful  ulceration  are 
airly  established.  M.  Corsin  employed  this  practice  extensively  in  an 
epidemic  of  the  disease,  which  prevailed  in  Petersburgh  several  years 
ago,  and  be  derived,  he  tells  us,  most  decided  benefit  from  its  adoption. 
He  was  led  however  to  modify  the  foriinula  for  this  ointment  recommend- 
ed by  Autenrieth,  and  to  continue  some  anodyne  with  the  tartar  emetic. 
Subsequently  be  has  preferred  the  use  of  a  plaster,  which  be  has  found 
still  more  effectual  than  any  other  application.  ,This  plaster  is  composed 
of  two  parts  of  plaster  of  hemlock,  one  of  Burgundy  pitch  plaster,  and 
one  of  diachylon,  to  be  spread  on  leather,  the  surface  of  the  plaster  to 
be  then  sprinkled  with  6,  8,  10,  or  12  grains  of  the  antimonial  tartrate. 
It  may  be  applied  either  to  the  epigastrium,  or  between  the  shoulders* 
Usually  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days,  it  induces  considerable  irri- 
tation ;  the  skin  is  first  reddened,  and  then  a  free  eruption  of  pustules  is 
brought  out.  The  patient  must  continue  to  wear  the  plaster,  until  either 
the  cutaneous  irritation  is  so  troublesome  that  he  cannot  bear  it  any 
longer,  or  until  a  decided  relief  to  the  hooping  cough  is  obtained. 

Cask  I. — A  boy,  8  years  of  age,  of  a  scrofulous  constitution,  was  suf- 
fering from  a  severe  attack  of  inflammatory  pertussis,  when  Dr.  C.  was 
called  to  his  assistance.  A  vigorous  antiphlogistic  treatment  was  iiiime- 
diately  adopted  ;  and  when  the  active  sympioms  were  once  subdued,  a 
plaster  made  of  the  ingredients  mentioned  above  (two  drachms  of  empL 
conii,  and  one  drachm  of  Burgundy  pitch,  and  the  same  quantity  of  dia- 
chylon), and  sprinkled  with  eight  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  was  applied 
between  the  shoulders.  In  24  hours,  it  had  occasioned  a  most  trouble- 
some itchingof  the  part,  which  was  inOamed,  and  covered  with  numerous 
vesicles  ;  in  other  12  hours,  it  required  to  be  taken  off,  and  the  surface 
was  dressed  with  simple  cerate.  The  distress  of  the  breathing  was  greatly 
relieved  ;  the  paroxysms  of  cough  were  already  less  frequent  and  severe, 
and  the  child  was  in  every  respect  much  better.  On  the  following  fifth 
day,  the  plaster  was  re-applied  to  the  same  part ;  the  cutaneous  irritatioo 
induced  was  speedily  even  more  considerable  than  it  had  been  before. 
Fortunately  the  relief  afforded  was  proportionally  great  ;  f3r,  from  this 
date)  a  most  decided  amendment  was  conspicuous,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks,  the  child  was  free  of  every  symptom  of  his  troublesome 
disease.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  internal  use  of  the  belladoooa 
bad  been  suspended  after  the  application  of  the  plaster,  and  that  the  only 
medicines  exhibited  were  mild  demulcents. 
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Case  IL — The  age  of  this  patient  was  four  years.  During  tlie  pre- 
ceding summer  she  had  been  affected  with  an  obstinate  ponriginous  erup- 
tion on  the  scalp  ;  and,  as  this  had  disappeared,  hooping  cough  set  in  aod 
had  affected  her  general  heahh  greatly,  not  only  by  the  frequently  re- 
peated and  severe  paroxysms  of  coughing,  but  also  by  an  almost  constant 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  so  that  all  food  was  rejected,  as  soon  as 
swallowed. 

A  plaster  of  hemlock  and  Burgundy  pitch,  sprinkled  with  five  grains 
of  the  antimonial  tartrate,  when  applied  between  the  shoulders,  and  a 
mixture  composed  of  a  mild  bitter  infusion,  with  the  addition  of  syrup  of 
poppies  and  of  cinchona  powder,  was  ordered  to  be  given  in  repeated 
doses  during  the  day.  In  24  hours,  the  plaster  was  removed,  for  it  had 
already  induced  a  copious  eruption  of  pustules.  The  sickness  bad  quite 
ceased  ;  and  the  cough  was  greatly  mitigated.  No  second  application 
was  necessary  ;  and  this  girl,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  well. 

Several  other  cases,  all  of  which  evince  most  satisfactorily  the  admira- 
bly curative  effects  of  the  plaster  we  have  described,  are  detailed  by  Dr. 
Corsin.  He  is  inclined  to  explain  the  modus  operandi  of  this  external 
treatment,  on  the  principle  that  there  is  in  most  cases  of  hooping  cough, 
a  tendency  to  the  occurrence  of  some  cutaneous  eruption,  whether  this 
tendency  be  of  spontaneous  development,  or  whether  it  is  (he  result  of 
the  retrocession  of  a  pre-existent  exanthem.  It  has  indeed  been  often 
remarked  that  the  severity  of  pertussis  is  frequently  much  mitigated  on 
the  supervention  of  impetigo,  or  porrigo. — Lancette  Frangaise^ 


PEOTRACTED  ADHESION  OF  A  PORTION  OF  THE  PLACENTA,  WITH 
FINAL  SLOUGHING  AND  SEPARATION. 

BY  JOHN  A.   8WKTT,  M.B.  NEW  TORr. 

Prior  to  his  departure  for  Europe,  Dr.  Sweit  placed  in  my  hands^a 
Case  Book  containing  a  collection  of  observations  made  by  him  in  his 
dispensary  practice.  Frof|)  this  I  have  selected  the  following  case.  It 
is  a  singular  one  in  showing,  in  the  first  place,  the  length  of  time  that  may 
elapse  between  the  birth  of  a  child  and  the  total  separation  of  the  placenta  ; 
in  the  second,  the  symptoms  that  such  a  preternatural  adhesion  may  oc- 
casion ;  and  finally,  the  changes  that  the  placenta  may  undergo,  or  at  least 
a  part  of  it,  previous  to  its  separation. 

While  the  case  was  in  progress,  it  was  not,  for  some  time,  thoroughly 
understood.  Several  physicians  examined  it  with  the  Doctor,  and  the 
general  impression,  I  think,  was,  that  the  diseased  appearance  was  the 
consequence  of  some  change  of  structure  in  the  cervix  uteri  itself.  The 
feeling  produced  by  the  dry  slough  was  peculiar,  and  might  be  compared 
to  that  from  a  piece  of  dried  sponge. 

JVctr  Yorky  Sept.  29th,  1835.  John  Watson,  M.D. 

Mrs.  DufEe,  a  healthy  looking  Irish  woman,  aged  25,  was  visited  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1834.     About  si]^  months  before  this  time,  she  had, 
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after  a  labor  of  twelve  hours,  given  birth  to  her  first  child.  She  was  at- 
tended, as  she  states,  by  an  ignorant  person,  by  whom  the  soft  parts  were 
very  much  injured,  and  she  has  been  ailing  ever  since.  Her  symptoms 
when  first  seen,  and  for  some  time  previous,  were  the  following  : 

Pain  and  tenderness  in  the  loins,  extending  along  the  sacrum  and  around 
the  hips.  This  she  calls  an  aching  tired  feeling.  It  is  not  so  severe  in 
the  morning,  especially  before  rising,  as  towards  night, — but  the  differ- 
ence is  not  considerable.  Dysuria  to  a  great  extent ;  tenderness,  pain, 
and  a  sensation  of  weight  about  the  fundament ;  tenderness  across  the  ab- 
domen, most  perceptible  in  the  epigastrium. 

On  examination,  per  vaginam,  the  parts  about  the  fossa  navicularis 
were  found  thickened  and  hard, — contracting  the  external  orifice  ;  the 
pelvis  was  capacious  ;  the  uterus  had  prolapsed,  with  its  neck  inclining 
towards  the  sacrum,  and  the  fundus  resting  against  the  bladder. 

Within  a  few  days,  although  still  nursing  her  infant,  the  patient  had 
menstruated.  The  discharge  was  darker  than  natural,  and  was  followed 
by  a  leucprrhcea,  which  is  still  upon  her,  and  is  attended  with  an  offensive 
smell.  Her  general  health  is  somewhat  reduced  ;  she  is  pale  and  feeble  ; 
appetite  impaired.  She  is  inclined  to  nausea,  with  flatulence,  and  sense 
of  oppression ;  bowels  constipated ;  pulse  small  and  feeble,  no  febrile 
excitement. 

She  was  directed  01.  Ricini,  1  3 .  as  a  laxative  ;  to  restrict  herself  to 
farinaceous  food  ;  and  to  use  a  saturnine  lotion. 

June  2d. — The  leucorrhoeal  discharge  had  changed  its  color  and  smell, 
becoming  ^anious  and  putrid.  The  os  tines  no  longer  to  be  felt,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  dry  spongy  mass  of  no  great  sensibility  occupying  the 
cervix  uteri.  This  mass,  through  the  speculum  vaginas,  appeared  black, 
and  attached  to  the  womb.  The  vagina  as  far  as  noticed,  was  healthy. 
The  patient  bad  now  some  fever,  with  occasional  attacks  of  faintness,  but 
her  strength  and  spirits  were  not  much  further  reduced. 

June  7th. — The  slough  was  found  to  be  confined  to  the  anterior  mar- 
gin of  the  OS  tines  and  cervix  uteri ;  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  apparently 
elongated  but  closed.  In  the  course  of  the  vagina  were  several  small 
yellow  elevated  spots,  some  of  which  were  ulcerated.     The  patient  com- 

Elained  of  a  thronbing  about  the  coccyx.  She  was  directed  to  use  a 
)tion  of  chloride  of  soda,  with  laxative  medicine  and  farinaceous  diet. 
For  two  days  previous  to  this,  she  had  used  an  injection  of  diluted  nitric 
acid — using  at  the  same  time  the  acid  internally. 

July  23d. — General  health  improved — the  slough  not  occupying  niore 
of  the  healthy  surface  than  formerly,  but  larger,  and  more  projecting. 
Saw  the  patient  with  Doctor  F.  U.  Johnston — concluded  to  do  nothing 
further  than  to  keep  the  patient  on  simple  regimen,  and  to  watch  tbe 
natural  progress  of  the  case. 

August  18th. — Patient  able  to  take  exercise,  and  has  ventured  to  Sta- 
ten  Island.  For  three  weeks  no  discharge  from  vagina  ;  but  there  li  still 
occasional  throbbing  about  the  coccyx. 

August  30th. — In  making  an  examination,  found  the  slough  entirely 
separated.  It  was  easilv  removed  by  the  finger.  It  had  probably  lain 
detached  in  the  vagina  for  some  time,  but  prevented  from  being  dis- 
charged by  tlie  contraction  of  the  orifice.    The  slough  was  blacK,  dry 
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and  tougb.  The  lips  of  the  os  tines  now  appeared  natural,  and  without 
tenderness — the  uterus  still  prolapsed  with  the  neck  pressing  towards  the 
rectum.  The  patient  of  late  had  been  over-working  herself,  and  suffered 
from  gastric  irritation,  with  some  febrile  excitement.  For  the  purpose 
of  regaining  her  health  she  went  for  a  short  time  to  the  country.  During 
the  severe  period  of  her  illness,  and  up  to  the  early  part  of  July,  she  had 
menstruated  regularly,  but  she  had  an  abortion  on  the  7th  of  October. 
United  States  Medical  and  Surgical  JaumaL 


SURGICAL   CASES   AT   THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   BRESLAU. 

Prof.  Benedict,  of  the  above  University,  has  published  in  Rust's 
Magazine  a  review  of  the  surgical  clinique  for  the  years  1828  to  1833 
inclusive.  The  facts  connected  with  the  medical  and  surgical  practice 
in  large  hospitals  are  always  valuable,  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  every 
means  within  our  reach  of  presenting  such  to  our  readers.  We  have 
room  this  week  only  for  the  reports  on  lithotomy  and  cancer. 

Lithotomy, — This  operation  was  performed  during  the  six  years,  thir- 
teen times  ;  once  on  a  girl  of  twelve  years,  the  rest  on  males,  the  oldest 
of  whom  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty-three.  AH  these  patients  were 
cured,  with  the  exception  of  four,  none  of  whom  died  immediately  after 
the  operation.  Thus  one  of  these  four,  a  boy  sixteen  years  of  age,  bad 
been  dismissed  cured  from  the  establishment,  but  died  eleven  weeks  after 
of  typhous  fever.  The  second  died  fourteen  days  after  the  operation^ 
when  the  left  kidney  was  found  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  and  the  right 
one  engorged.  In  the  third  case,  death  on  the  llth  day,  evidenced  sup- 
puration of  the  left  kidney,  extending  down  to  the  pelvis.  The  fourth 
case  was  fatal  on  the  fourth  day  from  peritonitis.  In  reference  to  litho- 
tomy. Professor  Benedict  relates  a  very  curious  rase,  which,  on  account 
of  its  termination,  is  worthy  of  record.  The  patient,  fifty-three  years  of 
age,  who  had  long  suffered  from  symptoms  of  stone,  was  received  into 
the  hospital  in  1816,  but  left  it  without  an  operation  having  been  per- 
formed. After  a  lapse  of  twelve  years  the  patient  presented  himself 
again,  but  during  this  time  the  calculus  had  acquired  such  a  magnitude, 
that  whenever  the  sound  was  passed  between  it  and  the  bladder,  it  became 
locked.  It  was  thought  scarcely  possible  to  remove  the  stone  by  an 
operation  ;  however,  this  was  undertaken,  and  the  incision  being  prolonged 
considerably  towards  the  rectum  (which  was  not  injured),  the  calculus 
was  extracted  after  its  outer  shell  had  given  way  tmder  the  forceps.  The 
stone  weighed  seven  and  a  half  ounces,  without  counting  several  frag- 
ments that  were  lost.  On  the  fifth  day  the  patient  was  seized  with  low 
typhous  fever,  without  any  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  urinary  or  abdo- 
minal organs.  The  usual  stimulants  seemed  of  no  avail,  when  the  autlior 
accidentally  learned  that  his  patient  was  a  confirmed  brandy  drinker. 
All  other  means  were  at  once  laid  aside,  and  the  patient  given  a  tabk' 
spoonful  of  brandy  every  two  hours.-  This  treatment  was  followed  by 
(Such  happy  results,  that  in  four  days  the  quantity  of  brandy  could  be 
diminished,  and  the  patient  was  content  with  a  glass  at  breakfast.  Tbo 
patient  was  discharged  cured  after  5ome  jnontbs* 
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Cancer, — The  operation  for  cancer  (not  including  cancer  of  the  lip) 
was  perTornaed  thirty-seven  times.  However,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  cases  treated  by  arsenic  and  apparently  cured,  a  radical  cure  was 
not  obtained  in  a  single  case. 

Extirpation  of  the  breast  was  performed  three  limes,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances apparently  very  favorable  ;  in  all  the  disease  recurred  again. 
Of  ninety-eight  amputations  of  the  breast,  which  the  author  has  performed 
since  be  undertook  the  charge  of  the  clinique,  two  ended  fatally  from 
exhaustion  during  the  healing  of  the  wound  ;  and  in  all  the  rest,  with  the 
exception  of  thirteen,  the  disease  returned  after  the  wound  was  healed, 
and  terminated  in  death.  With  regard  to  the  remaining  thirteen,  the 
author  observes  he  is  morally  convinced  that,  in  several  cases,  an  error 
of  diagnosis  was  committed,  and  breasts  were  removed  that  were  merely 
affected  with  scrofulous  tumors,  sarcoma,  or  some  other  innocent  change 
of  structure. 

The  above  results  are  worthy  of  serious  attention,  and  serve,  unfortu- 
nately, to  confirm  the  opiniion  advanced  by  many  surgeons,  that  in  most 
cases  cancer  is  a  constitutional,  not  a  local  disease.  After  an  investiga- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  morbid  specimens  of  this  disease,  the  author 
E reposes  to  divide  scirrhus  into  three  kinds  ;  viz.,  the  lardaceous,  the 
ydatiform,  and  the  knotty  scirrhus.  Passing  by  the  two  former  as  suffi- 
ciently known,  the  author  gives  some  remarks  on  the  latter  that  are  oot 
without  interest.  This  is  a  rare  affection,  and,  on  account  of  its  march, 
is  frequently  confounded  with  a  malignant  and  fatal  form  of  scrofula.  The 
patients  are  generally  affected  with  small  knots  in  one  or  both  breasts, 
which  do  not  coalesce  during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  After  these, 
appear  the  ordinary  tumors  in  the  axills,  and  at  the  same  time  we  per- 
ceive ranges  of  small  knots  along  both  sides  of  the  neck,  tumors  in  the 
inguinal  region,  on  the  shoulders,  and  in  several  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Each  of  toe  knots  now  mentioned  remains  isolated,  but  approaches  the 
akin,  and  finally  becomes  attached  to  it.  The  integument  here  assuoiies 
a  hard,  cartilaginous  feel,  is  covered  with  varicose  veins,  and  turns  into  a 
single  small  cancerotis  tumor.  The  patients  now  generally  suffer  under 
pectoral  symptoms,  with  abdominal  derangement,  and  in  all  the  cases 
which  occurred  to  the  author,  death  took  place  in  less  than  six  months. 

Cancer  of  the  lip  was  removed  in  fifty-one  cases,  all  successfully  ex- 
cept one,  where  the  patient^  was  in  a  state  of  great  weakness  at  the  time 
of  the  operation.  The  autlior,  however,  regards  it  merely  as  a  paUiaHve 
operation,  as  it  invariably  returns  in  some  other  part  of  the  body,  or  in 
the  cicatrix  itself.  There  are  indeed  a  few  cases  in  which  the  tumor  did 
not  re-appear,  but  here  it  was  evidently  a  local  disease,  produced  by 
some  external  cause,  and  not  perfectly  identical  with  the  cancerous  dis- 
ease. As  far  as  the  author's  observations  extend,  this  false  cancer  is 
generally  situated  in  the  red  surface  of  the  edge  of  the  lip,  and  does  not 
pass  beyond  it,  is  more  flaccid,  and  is  chronic  in  its  march ;  the  sympa- 
thetic swellings  in  the  neck  are  wanting.  According  to  the  opinions  of 
modern  surgeons,  we  may  hope  for  a  successful  result  whenever  there 
are  no  tumefied  glands  under  the  jaw  or  in  the  neck  ;  but  from  the  au- 
thor's experience,  the  absence  of  these  signs  does  not  justify  a  favorable 
prognosis.     Either  small  soft  tumors  of  tb^  glands  already  exist,  as  may 
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be  discovered  by  a  minute  and  careful  examinatiofj  of  the  parts  io  the 
neighborhood  ;  or  the  lymphatic  system  is  implicated,  without  any  antoal 
enlargement  of  the  glands,  which  does  not  take  place  until  some  time 
after  the  healing  of  the  wound. 


CASE    OF    ANOMALOUS     MALIGNANT    TUMOR    PROVING    RAPIDLY 

FATAL. 

BT  JOSEPH   C0M8T0CK,  H.D.  LEBANON,   CT. 
[Common leated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journnl.J 

Mr.  J.  F.  M.  was  a  tall,  large  man,  of  noble  physiognomy,  denoting  the 
possession  of  a  6rm  and  talented  mind,  which  he  eminently  possessed. 
Few  patients  that  the  writer  ever  lost,  were  so  much  missed  from  the 
friendly  and  social  circle  as  Mr.  M.  He  was  intelligent,  companionable, 
hospitable,  wealthy  ;  had  been  a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  ahd 
much  in  ptiblic  business — an  excellent  citizen  and  an  excellent  friend. 
The  present  writer  had  been  bis  family  physician  for  the  last  16  or  1? 
years.  Anterior  to  this  period,  I  had  from  Mr.  M.  the  following  ac* 
cotmt,  which  for  its  singularity,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  notice. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  a  swelling  under  his  tongue,  in  which  it  would 
appear  suppuration  had  taken  place,  althotigh  I  do  not  recollect  his  men- 
tioning any  discharge  of  matter.  However  this  might  be,  he  one  day 
thought  that  he  felt  something  hard  projecting  from  this  sublingual  swell- 
ing. He  took  hold  of  it,  and  drew  out  a  bone,  I  should  think,  by.  the 
account  he  gave  me,  about  an  inch  and  half  in  length,  round,  smooth, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  crow-quill.  It  was  no  exfoliation,  nor  was  it  ex- 
ternally introduced,  but  had  formed  in  the  part.  His  attending  physician 
at  that  time,  has  since  removed  from  the  State,  and  carried  this  bone 
with  him  as  a  curiosity. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  the  tumor  which  proved  fata), 
it  may  be  proper  to  notice  a  few  other  preliminary  circumstances.  In 
January  and  February,  1827,  Mr.  M.  had  beroicrania,  which  was  not 
purely  a  nervous*  affection,  as  is  I  believe  most  common,  but  was  highly 
inflammatory,  and  required  seven  bleedings  to  subdue  the  intensity  of  the 
pain  ;  and  its  inflammatory  nature  seems  not  to  have  been  entirely  over- 
come, for  suppuration  followed,  ending  in  ozena,  from,  as  the  writer  sup- 
posed, the  left  maxillary  sinus. 

Of  all  these  affections,  Mr.  M.  bad  entirely  recovered.  But  he  had 
a  constitutional  tendency,  both  before  and  since,  to  a  flow  of  blood  to 
the  bead,  which  required  several  bleedings  and  frequent  cathartics,  eirery 
year.  If  he  was  not  often  bled,  he  was  troubled  with  headache,  though 
never  with  hemicrania  except  in  the  instance  already  noticed.  The  wri- 
ter visited  and  bled  him  in  the  month  of  March  preceding  his  last  illness. 
His  general  health  was,  however,  good,  and  his  spirits  fine. 

For  a  tumor,  about  the  middle  of  the  left  lower  jaw-bone,  but  not 
adherent  thereto,  I  was  called  on  Wednesday,  April  29tb.     He  was  not 

*  Tbe  laat  case  of  henieraDia  wbieh  the  writer  bad,  was  In  a  yoang  widow.    It  had  been  of  Um% 
standing,  bnt  waa  speedily  cured  by  a  lotion  of  the  cyoirarrt  poUutwm,    This  was  purely  a  nervoua 
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at  home  when  I  came  in,  but  soon  arrived.  No  pain  nor  constitutional 
symptoms  being  feh,  he  did  not  con6ne  himself  to  the  bouse.  He  had 
inec  with  no  blow  or  other  accident.  It  was  something  larger  than  a  half 
hen's  egg,  and  somewhat  of  the  shape.  No  soreness  was  felt  on  pres- 
sure ;  there  was  no  hardness,  nor  no  discoloration.  It  rapidly  increased 
in  size,  spreading  to  the  neck  and  throat,  and  on  the  succeeding  Sunday 
bad  the  appearance  of  a  commencing  suppuration,  but  still  without  pain 
or  soreness.  On  that  day,  and  the  next,  it  was  so  much  enlarged,  that 
it  caused  some  impediment  to  deglutition  and  speech  ;  and  on  Monday, 
tiie  integuments  had  rather  a  dingy  appearance  on  the  left  side  of  the 
oeck,  which  was  the  first  change  of  color  noticed. 

Tuesday,  the  7th  day  of  its  being  first  seen,  the  external  signs  of 
suppuration  were  less  than  on  Sunday,  and  the  parts  internally  were 
Bit  much  swollen,  that  no  distinct  view  could  be  obtained  of  the  fauces  or 
parotids.  To  this  time  the  patient  had  suffered  little  or  nothing,  not 
even  in  apprehension  ;  his  spirits  were  good,  and  he  detained  me  in 
clieerful  and  very  amusing  conversation,  as  long  as  I  could  possibly  slay. 
i  had,  however,  communicated  my  serious  apprehensions  of  the  case  to 
the  consulting  physician,  Dr.  Peabody,  of  Norwich,  a  man  of  skill  and 
science,  and  nephew  of  Mr.  M.  My  patient,  at  this  visit,  even  sug- 
gested to  me  to  write  to  Dr.  P.  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  faim 
to  visit  him  next  day,  as  he  had  appointed.  But  this,  without  giving  a 
denial,  I  did  not  think  proper  to  do. 

On  Wednesday,  how  changed  the  scene  !  Upon  my  morning  visit,  I 
found  tliat  the  tumor  had  opened  internally  into  the  throat,  evidently  by 
mortification,  of  which  the  external  parts  also  showed  strong  signs.  Dis« 
charge  internally  small,  but  extremely  fetid.  Patient  partially  delirious  ; 
bis  sense  of  smell  was  totally  annihilated.  This  day  was  his  only  day  of 
suflTering,  and  it  was  great ;  still  no  pain,  but  jactitation,  impeded  deglu- 
tition, and  some  difficulty  of  respiration.  Has  now  a  sense  of  his  danger. 
The  tumor,  instead  of  subsiding  by  what  it  discharged,  rapidly  increased, 
nnd  now  reached  the  other  side  of  the  neck  and  jaw,  with  a  dingy  erysip- 
elatous hue.  Blisters,  applied  to  his  ankles,  on  account  of  the  deliriiioi) 
produced  no  soreness  nor  effect.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  tumor 
opened  externally  on  the  side  where  it  began,  but  not  in  the  place  ;  the 
opening  being  higher  up.  This  opening  was  by  a  small  mortified  fissure, 
1-2  an  inch  or  more  in  length  ;  the  discharge  was  small,  but  terribly  of- 
fensive. The  edges  of  this  fissure  were  thick,  and  rather  hard.  From 
the  smalloess  of  the  discharge,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  tumor,  it 
appeared  that  the  latter  was  cellular  ;  but  it  was  not  of  the  honey-comb 
form,  which  we  have  seen  in  anthrax.  In  the  afternoon  the  abdomen 
became  cold,  although  the  pulse  was  good.  At  about  1  o'clock,  ibat 
night,  he  died. 

This  was  a  case  in  which  the  absorbents  became  paralyzed,  or  lost 
their  power,  whilst  the  exhalants  threw  out  a  morbid  matter,  or  which 
speedily  became  morbid.  I  had  never  seen  but  one  case  in  a  long  prac- 
tice with  which  I  could  assimilate  this,  and  that  I  saw  but  once,  in  con- 
sultation. It  was  in  a  different  part  of  the  body,  but  came  on  suddenly, 
and  was  without  pain,  soreness,  or  discoloration,  like  the  present.  It 
was  00  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  just  above  the  os  ionomioatum,  in  a 
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sludent  of  medicine,  and  greatly  alarmed  the  young  doctor,  bat  was  very 
speedily  cured  by  blistering  its  surface,  and  applying  calomel  in  powder 
to  the  quantity  o[  3ij-  per  day.  I  at  first  proposed  the  same  treatment 
to  Mr.  M.  He  consented  to  the  blister,  but  bad  an  aversion  to  calomel 
in  any  way. 

The  tumor  of  Mr.  M.  excited  in  me  serious  apprehensions  from  the 
6rst,  and  I  had  an  opinion  that  nothing  would  be  so  likely  to  save  him  as 
a  salivation.  A  solution  of  six  grains  of  corros.  sub.  in  a  pint  of  decoc- 
tion of  Spanish  sarsaparilla,  was  assiduously  administered  in  doses  of  a 
whole  or  half  a  wineglass,  but  it  failed  of  making  any  impression  on  the 
mouth.  The  torpid  absorbents  which  failed  of  taking  up,  from  the  tu* 
mor,  what  the  exhalants  so  rapidly  deposited,  also  failed  in  carrying  mer- 
curials to  the  salivary  glands. 

When  symptoms  of  mortification  ensued,  a  decoction  of  bark,  to 
which  sulphate  of  quinine  was  added,  was  very  liberally  administered. 
Also  laudanum,  and  the  baptisea^  internally,  and  externally  in  poultice. 

Mr.  M.  had  always  been  a  good  liver,  but  had  latterly  acceded  to  en- 
tire abstinence  from  ardent  spirits.  His  age  was  74,  but  he  retained  the 
vigor  of  a  tnan  of  50.  As  a  castle,  undermined,  may  fall  without  being 
broken,  so  fell  Mr.  M. 

Lebanon,  Conn.  October ,  1835. 
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DR.  BELL'S  PRIZE  ESSAY. 

Within  a  few  days  we  have  beei>  put  in  possessioD  of  the  mantiscript  of 
Dr.  Lutber  V.  Bell,  Derry,  N.  H.  which  gained  the  prize  of  a  Boylstoo 
medal,  at  the  same  time  that  Dr.  Parsons,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  received 
one  for  the  essay  on  Cancer,  published  recently  in  this  Journal.  Dr. 
Bell's  diasertatioD  was  upon  the  question — *'  What  diet  can  be  selected 
which  will  ensure  the  greatest  probable  health  and  strength  to  the  laborer 
in  the  climate  of  New  England  ?  Quantity  and  quality,  and  the  time 
and  manner  of  taking  it,  to  be  considered." 

The  author  first  treats  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  proposed  by  the 
Committee,  and  shows  its  bearing  on  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  politi- 
cal economy  and  medicine.  Considerations  on  the  natural  food  of  man, 
together  with  his  remarks  on  the  crusade  raised  against  the  use  of  animal 
food,  within  a  few  years,  by  alimentary  radicals,  give  a  character  to  the 
whole  article,  highly  creditable  to  Dr.  Bell.  Its  entire  and  speedy  pub- 
lication may  be  looked  for  in  our  pages. 


MEASLES. 


There  has  been  an  unusual  number  of  cases  of  this  disease,  of  late,  in 
this  city.  Although  commonly  regarded  in  the  lisht  of  a  very  simple  and 
easily  managed  complaint,  the  bills  of  mortality  eimibit  a  degree  of  fatality 
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which  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated.  We  are  at  a  loss  whether  the 
measles  is  actually  epidemical  or  noL  Certain  it  is,  that  at  times  there 
is  a  peculiar  condition  of  atmosphere  favorable  to  its  development. 

Thus  far,  the  autumnal  weather,  this  season,  has  been  almost  unpa- 
ralleled :  a  serene  sky  and  a  genial  sun  have  modified  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  produced  the  mild  influences  of  summer.  But  would  this 
be  sufficient  either  to  generate  or  increase  the  malady  ?  The  catarrhal 
afiection  accompanying,  and  in  fact  now  characterizing  in  a  particular 
manner  the  measles,  in  this  vicinity,  constitutes  its  worst  feature,  and  ac- 
counts, in  some  degree,  for  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  physician  in 
sttbdaing  its  unhappy  progress,  when  once  introduced  into  families  where 
there  are  many  small  children. 

From  the  circumstance  that  most  mothers  feel  competent  to  prescribe 
for  the  class  of  patients  who  are  ordinarily  the  subjects  of  measles,  vast 
injury  is  done  in  the  very  beginning,  by  deranging  the  system,  and  ren- 
dering it,  at  least,  vexatious  for  the  physician,  who  is  sometimes  never 
called  till  it  is  altogether  too  late  to  prescribe  with  any  hope  of  success. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  those  who  have  uniformly  succeeded  best 
in  their  therapeutic  course,  have  given  the  least  medicine.  Mild  cathar* 
tics,  preceded  by  an  active  emetic,  invariably  indicated  by  an  irritable 
stomach,  are  all  that  is  demanded  at  the  onset.  If  the  cough  becomes 
troublesome,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  meet  it  with  demulcents.  The 
simpler  the  treatment,  the  better.  When  a  great  variety  of  aperients  have 
been  administered,  the  pyrectic  action  is  sensibly  increased  ;  and  in  la- 
boring to  subdue  one  order  of  symptoms,  another  gains  the  ascendancy, 
and  death  results  from  causes  wholly  unsuspected.  Measles  belongs  to 
the  catalogue  of  self-limited  ills  :  it  can  neither  be  hurried  onward  to  a 
crisis,  or  sensibly  diminished  in  force. 

There  is  one  grand  mistake  which  young  practitioners  are  exceedingly 
prone  to  make,  in  relation  to  the  diseases  of  childhood.  This  is  a  fault, 
however,  quite  readily  overcome,  having  its  origin  in  a  strong  desire  to 
be  efficient  and  prompt  in  affording  relief  to  those  who  have  placed  con- 
fidence in  their  professional  attainments.  It  were  almost  unnecessary  to 
advert  to  the  mistake  of  changing  the  prescriptions  too  oflen — in  a  word, 
overdosing.  '^Slow  and  sure,'*  is  a  caution  that  maybe  treasured  up 
with  advantage  by  them. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  however,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
jon  opinion  that  one-third  of  the  deaths  reported  to  have  been  caused  by 
measles,  in  the  course  of  a  few  past  weeks,  were  but  remotely  connected 
twith  that  affection.  In  repeated  instances,  where  death  has  resulted  from 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  lungs  were  extensively 
diseased,  common  report  has  promulgated  the  story  that  measles  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  death,  when  in  fact  it  had  no  influence  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  life.  After  an  examination  of  the  subject,  we  are  fully  persuaded, 
in  the  first  place,  that  enanthesis  rubeola  does  not  prevail  so  extensively 
as  some  have  been  led  to  suspect.  Secondly,  in  those  families  where  it 
iias  been  proclaimed  to  have  been  alarmingly  fktal,  there  was  anquestion- 
ably  a  defect  in  the  mode  of  nursing  throughout;  The  commencement 
was  marked  by  injudiciousness  on  the  part  of  parents,  who  sought  i 
jance  when  it  couU  be  of  little  avail. 
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SOUNDS    OF    THE    H£ART. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  medical  section  of  the  British  Association,  in 
Dublin,  a  report  was  read  by  a  committee  previously  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  motions  and  sounds  of  the  heart.  Their  experiments  were  per- 
formed principally  on  young  calves,  in  which  animals  the  heart  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  admit  of  the  actions  and  sounds  being  accurately  observed, 
while  their  early  age  is  favorable  to  the  prolongation  of  the  experiment. 
After  having  inserted  a  tube,  connected  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  id  tho 
trachea,  the  sensibility  of  the  animals  was  destroyed  by  a  blow  on  the 
forehead,  when  artificial  respiration  was  commenced,  by  means  of  which 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart  were  continued  from  one  to  two  hours.  When 
sensibility  was  suspended  by  prussic  acid,  the  heart's  motion  was  destroy- 
ed in  a  few  minutes.  We  wish  our  limits  would  allow  of  the  insertion  of 
the  interesting  and  animated  debate  to  which  the  report  gave  rise.  Many- 
of  the  members  present  opposed  certain  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
the  committee,  and  advanced  the  results  of  their  own  observations  as  sub- 
stitutes. These,  however,  as  well  as  the  experiments,  we  must  entirely 
omit,  and  present  in  the  following  extract  merely  the  conclusion  of  the 
report : — 

^'  From  the  experiments  on  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  it  appears  to  fol- 
low : — 1.  That  the  sounds  are  not  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  ventri- 
cles with  the  sternum  or  ribs,  but  are  caused  by  motions  within  the  heart 
and  its  vessels.  2.  That  the  sternum  and  front  of  the  thorax,  by  their 
contact  with  the  ventricles,  increase  the  aubibleness  of  the  sounds.  3. 
That  the  first  sound  is  connected  with  the  ventricular  systole,  and  coin- 
cides with  it  in  duration.  4.  That  the  cause  of  the  first  sound  is  one 
which  begins  and  ends  with  the  ventricular  systole,  and  is  in  constant 
operation  during  the  continuance  of  that  systole.  5.  That  it  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  closing  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  systole,  because  such  movement  of  the  valves  takes  place 
only  at  the  commencement  of  the  systole,  and  is  of  much  shorter  duration 
than  the  systole.  6.  That  it  is  not  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  internal 
surfaces  of  the  ventricles  against  each  other,  as  such  friction  cannot  exist 
until  the  blood  has  been  expelled  from  the  ventricles,  whereas  the  first 
sound  commences  with  the  beginning  of  the  ventricular  systole.  7.  That 
it  is  produced  either  by  the  rapid  passage  of  the  blood  over  the  irregular 
internal  surfaces  of  the  ventricles  on  its  way  towards  the  mouths  of  the 
arteries,  or  by  the  bi-uit  musculaire  of  the  ventricles,  or  probably  by  both 
these  causes.  8.  That  the  second  sound  coincides  with  the  termination 
of  the  ventricular  systole,  and  requires  for  its  production  the  integrity  of 
the  semi-lunar  valves  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  and  seems  to  be 
caused  by  the  sudden  check  given  by  the  action  of  these  valves  to  the 
BQotion  of  the  columns  of  blood  driven  towards  the  heart  ader  each  ventri- 
cular systole  by  the  elasticity  of  the  arterial  trunks." 


The  Sphygmometer, — Some  notice  was  given  in  the  Journal,  a  few 
moDths  since,  of  this  newly-invented  instrument,  which  is  designed  to 
reader  the  action  of  the  arteries  apparent  to  the  eye.  Dr.  Johnson  de- 
scribes it,  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  as  "  a  complicated  appara- 
tus to  be  fixed  on  the  arm,  or  on  the  chest,  to  indicate  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries — an  action  that  will  vary  from  Alpha  to  Omega,  while 
the  apparatus  is  being  applied,  and  which,  after  all,  will  not  convey  one- 
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hundredth  part  the  information  to  the  experienced  practitioner,  which  the 
finger  will  indicate.  To  the  inexperienced,  it  will  only  prove  an  ignis 
fatuus,  and  lead  him  into  '  sloughs  and  ditches.'  " 


Singular  Inquest, — An  inquest  was  lately  held  in  Ireland  on  an  infant 
whose  head  was  opened  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother,  after  she  had  been 
two  or  three  days  in  labor.  It  appears  that  some  jealous  professional 
neighbor  instigated  the  inquest,  but  the  unworthy  object  was  not  attained, 
as  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  highly  gratifying  and  honorable  to  Mr. 
Hayden,  the  surgeon  in  attendance.  They  considered,  first,  that  the 
child  was  probably  dead  before  the  operation  was  performed  ;  and,  second, 
that,  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  mother's  life  absolutely  depended  on  the 
operation. 

Suicide  by  tlie  Adder, — An  instance  of  suicide  in  an  adder  by  the  bite 
of  his  own  body,  is  related  by  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Bristol,  England.  The 
animal  was  confined  loosely  in  the  folds  of  a  thin  lawn  handkerchief,  and 
afler  several  energetic  but  ineffectual  attempts  to  escape,  deliberately  in* 
flicted  a  bite  which  quickly  caused  its  death. 


Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, — Very  recently  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  this  noble  charity.  We  have  not  been  fortunate 
in  procuring  the  aunuai  report,  but  understand  it  to  have  been  highly  sa- 
tisfactory. In  the  nature  of  things,  the  business  must  be  continually  in- 
creasing. Every  medical  student  in  Boston  should  be  a  regular  attendant 
on  the  surgical  cases  presented  to  the  surgeons.  Nowhere  else  can  such 
a  vast  amount  of  information  be  acquired  in  relation  to  the  diseaaea  of 
the  eye. 

Health  of  Hop-growers. — Those  who  have  been  habitually  engaged  in 
hop-growing,  have  been  so  uniformly  in  good  health,  as  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  medical  philosophers.  In  the  barming  district,  so  called, 
in  England,  in  which  from  three  to  four  thousand  people  are  exclu- 
sively employed  in  the  various  preparation  of  hops,  there  has  not  been 
but  one  death  for  a  long  period.  Formerly  the  business  was  deemed  un- 
healthy, and  Mr.  Ellis,  a  very  humane  gentleman,  engaged,  at  his  own 
personal  expense,  the  services  of  a  physician  to  be  constantly  in  attend- 
ance at  East  Farley,  another  famous  hop-raising  place.  So  far  as  obser- 
vation has  been  made  in  the  United  States,  an  equal  share  of  good  health 
has  been  meted  out  to  all  grades  of  hop-growers. 


Dr,  Brewer^s  Pessary, — Afler  repeated  trials,  the  value  of  this  simple 
instrument  has  become  well  established.  The  sales  have  entirely  ex- 
ceeded the  inventor's  expectations,  and  many  have  been  disappointed  in 
procuring  it.  The  mechanic  who  entered  into  a  contract  to  complete  a 
certain  number  every  week,  having  failed  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  not  a 
single  pessary  has  been  on  sale  for  more  than  a  month.  If  Dr.  Brewer 
cannot  supply  a  sufficient  number  to  meet  the  regular  demand,  owing  to 
the  sluggish  movements  of  a  do-nothing  silversmith,  it  would  be  commen- 
dable to  turn  him  adrift,  and  give  his  custom  to  more  active  agents.    Am 
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these  pessaries  are  altogether  superior  to  aoy  before  known,  it  is  lament- 
able that  they  cannot  be  had  at  any  price. — Will  the  doctor  allow  any- 
body else  to  manufacture  them  ? 


Sir  fVilliam  Blizard, — A  week  or  two  since  mention  was  made  of  the 
death  of  this  venerable  surgeon.  He  was  the  connecting  link  betweeiv 
the  old  and  present  system  of  surgery — being  ninety-eight  years  old.  Hia 
father  was  one  of  the  old  fashioned  barber-surgeons,  with  whom  the  son 
served  out  an  equally  old  fashioned  apprenticeship,  and  then  commenced 
bis  career  of  professional  life  with  the  high  sounding  title  ofbarber^hi' 
rurgeon,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Chirurgeons.  Sir  William  was  undoubt- 
edly, in  early  life,  an  excellent  operator.  At  all  events,  his  reputation 
was  such  that  in  all  the  changes  arising  from  intestine  quarrels  between 
governors,  treasurer  and  medical  officers,  during  sixty  years,  he  never 
lost  his  connection  with  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital. 


Successful  Excision  in  Hydrophobia. — A  case  is  related  by  Drs.  Tom- 
kin  and  V  arenne,  of  Essex,  £ng.  in  which  excision  of  the  bitten  parts, 
sixteen  days  afler  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog,  and  eight  after  the  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia  had  fairly  set  in,  was  followed  by  a  permanent  cure.  Pre- 
vious to  excision,  the  liquor  arsenicalis  had  been  used,  as  well  as  un- 
guentum  veratriae  to  the  arm  and  throat — the  little  finger  being  the  part 
bitten.  Prof.  Rust  relates  a  case  where  the  wound  was  excised  thirty- 
one  days  after  the  bite,  and  afler  hydrophobic  symptoms  had  appeared, 
and  the  patient's  life  saved. 


CAo/era.— *From  the  old  city  of  Nice,  we  hear  that  the  cholera  has 
wholly  disappeared.  The  cordon  sanataire,  by  which  the  public  authori- 
ties hoped  to  fence  the  destroyer  from  the  regions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
was  finally  removed' on  the  25th  of  September.  As  this  pestilence  travels 
with  uncommon  speed,  we  may  soon  anticipate  its  appearance  at  some 
new  and  unexpected  point  of  attack. 


As  il  should  be. — A  class  exceeding  one  hundred,  we  understand,  has 
been  matriculated  at  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College,  since  last  week: 
Things  are  going  on  spiritedly,  and  the  term  promises  to  be  one  of  high 
value  to  the  students. 

Woodstock  Medical  Institution. — An  act  incorporating  the  Woodstock 
Medical  Institution  has  passed  our  Legislature  ;  so  that  the  objections 
heretofore  attempted  to  be  made  against  the  validity  of  its  degrees,  will 
probably  be  no  longer  urged.  It  is  incorporated  with  power  of  conferring 
degrees,  and  all  other  powers  incident  to  similar  institutions. 

We  understand,  however,  that  the  connection  with  Middlebury  College 
is  to  be  continued,  and  the  Faculty  of  Institution  the  same  as  last  year. 
L^ectures  will  commence  on  the  10th  of  March  and  continue  13  weeks. 

Vermont  Republican  and  Courier. 

"Notes  of  Cases  of  Fracture  at  the  Mass.  General  Hospital,"  were  received  too 
late  for  the  present  number. 
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NoTicB. — The  following  geotlemen  are  authorized  to  receive  money  due  for  the 
Medical  Journal.  Subscribers  who  are  indebted  for  past  years — of  whom  there 
is  a  much  larger  number  than  we  could  wish — as  well  as  those  who  have  not  paid 
in  advance  for  the  present  year,  are  requested  to  forward  the  amount  due  to  one 
of  these  agents  or  to  the  publisher.  Luke  Howe,  Esq.  P.  M.  Jaffrey,  N.  H. ;  Is- 
rael Hinckley,  Esq.  P.  M.  Topsham,  Vt ;  Mr.  Joseph  Balch,  Jr.  Providence,  R.  L; 
Charles  Hooker,  M.D.  New  Haven,  Ct ;  T.O.  H.  Croswel,  Esq.  P.  M.  Catskill, 
N.  Y. ;  Samuel  Freeman,  Esq.  P,  M.  Wiliiarastown,  N.  Y. ;  W.  A.  Gillespie,  M.D. 
Ellisville,  Louisa  Co.  Va. ;  Mr.  L.  Dwelle,  Augusta,  Geo. ;  W.  G.  DickinsoD, 
M.D.  Franklin,  Tenn. ;  J.  R.  Bowers,  Esq.  P.  M.  York,  Washtenaw  Co.  Mich. ; 
Hedge  &  Lyman,  Montreal,  L.  C. 

Died — In  the  ancient  city  of  Jerusalem,  of  a  brain  fever,  on  the  28th  of  Januaiy 
last,  Dr.  Asa  Dodge,  belongiuj?  to  the  missionary  service.  He  was  a  native  of 
New  Castle,  Me. — and  sailed  from  Boston  Oct  SOth,  1832.  Dr.  Dodge  was  an 
estimable  man,  well  qualified  for  the  profession  of  medicine — his  loss  will  be  deep- 
ly lamented.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  late  Dr.  John  D.  Wells,  of  Boston,  and  re- 
ceived his  doctorate  at  Bowdoin  College. 

Whole  number  of  deaths  In  Boston  for  the  week  ending  Nov.  7,  61.    Males,  S4— Females,  37. 
Of  measles,  24 — mortification,  1— croup,  3— typhous  fever,  4 — iimg  fever,  4— teething,  1 — searlet 
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WASHINGTON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  BALTIMORE. 

The  Annual  course  of  Lectures  in  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  last  Monday  of  October. 
Jamks  H.  Miixsr,  M.D.  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Pathology. 

Samuel  K.  Jxnhinos,  MO.  Prof.  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  Hygiene,  and  Medical  JuriaprtideBce 
William  W.  Hakdy,  MD.  Professor  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
John  C.  S.  Moukur,  MD.  Professor  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
John  P.  Mbttauer,  MD.  Professor  Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 
Edward  Forbmai«,  MD.  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  &c. 

Washimoton  R.  IlAMor,  M.D.  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.    This  department  will  be  open  fSrom  Uw 
1st  of  October.  Sept  16— 3t 

MEDICAL    INSTRUCTION. 

The  subscribers  have  associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Medical  Instniction  on  the  followfaig 
terms  :— 

Convenient  Rooms  well  furnished,  with  access  to  a  good  Medical  Library,  and  the  necessary  fttd- 
lltied  for  demonstrative  Anatomy  and  Surgical  operatiops. 

The  privilege  of  attending  at  the  almshouse  and  a  private  hospital,  now  in  successfhl  openitloii, 
together  with  the  important  cases,  both  iu  physic  and  surgery,  which  occur  in  a  pretty  extensive  pcj, 
vate  practice.    Terms— $50  a  year.  JOSEPH  H.  FLINT, 

ELISHA  MATHER, 
North AMPToir,  Mass.  AUSTIN  FLINT. 

^Cr  Inatruction  in  modern  Dentistry  will  be  given  for  a  small  additional  compensation. 

May  13.  eop6iD 

'  VACCINE    VIRUS.  ' 

pHTf  iciArrs  in  an^  part  of  the  United  States  may  hereafter  be  furnished  with  pure  vaccine  vims,  by 
addressing  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal— tficlo^iv  0110  dollar.  Letters  maet 
be  post-paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the  Post  Office.  The  virus  win  invariably  be  sent  by  the 
first  mail,  unless  some  other  mode  of  conveyance  is  directed.  Ten  charged  quills,  an  ample  quah- 
tity  for  meeting  any  sudden  emergency,  and  certainly  sufllcient  to  propagate  a  supply  from,  will  be 
securely  packerl  in  a  letter.  The  gentleman  who  has  undertaken  to  keep'  the  virus,  will  faiihlblly 
supply  that  which  is  positively  genuine  and  recently  taken.  It  will  also  be  fhrnished  on  applicatiot 
at  the  Medical  Journal  ofllce. 

AN   EXCELLENT  CHANCE  FOR  A  PHYSICIAN. 

A  PHrsiciAif  In  one  of  the  western  counties  of  New  Hampshire  offbrs  to  sell  hia  stand,  sAtvated  In  a 

I^leasakt  and  flourishing  village,  and  no  other  physician  within  five  miles.    For  Airther  particulan, 
nquire  of  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  or  of  Dr.  Richards,  of  Claremont,  N.  H.  Oct  7 
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BOYLSTON    PRIZE    DISSERTATION    FOR    1835. 

BT  LUTHER  V.    BELL,   M.D.   DKRRT,  K,   H. 
[Commanicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

*^  What  diet  can  be  nkcted  uhich  will  ensure  the  greateet  probable  health 
and  strength  to  the  laborer  in  the  climate  of  JVeto  England  ?  quantity 
and  quality^  and  tlu  time  and  manner  of  taking  itj  to  be  considered, ^^ 

The  subject  of  diet  offers  a  wide  scope  for  observation,  experimeoi  and 
speculation,  as  affecting  our  species  in  several  important  points.  It 
concerns  us  : 

1 .  As  to  our  intellectual  and  moral  existence. 

The  view  of  the  relations  between  body  and  mind,  their  varied  con- 
nections with,  and  reactions  upon  each  other,  presents  a  field  of  research 
extended  and  promising  the  richest  and  most  interesting  results  to  the 
pliilosophical  inquirer  ;  a  field  as  yet  little  explored,  but  which  it  does 
not  comport  with  the  design  of  our  present  treatise  to  enter,  or  glance 
upon,  except  as  incidentally  illustrating  our  immediate  purpose.  Suffice 
it  to  observe,  that,  as  it  is  now  the  perhaps  generally  received  opinion, 
that  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  if  they  do  not  exist  in,  are  at 
least  dependent  upon  material  organs,  an  agent  possessing  such  decided 
influence  upon  the  bodily  svstem,  as  the  food  cannot  be  denied  to  have, 
must  produce  no  less  marked  indirect  consequences  upon  the  mental 
powers. 

2.  In  its  influence  upon  man  in  his  civil  and  political  relations. 

The  writers  on  political  economy,  and  especially  that  branch  of  it  in- 
volving the  consideration  of  population,  its  increase  and  support,  the 
capacity  for  productive  labor,  and  in  short,  the  entire  view  of  man  as  a 
lalforing  animal^  claim  this  as  a  topic  of  the  highest  interest  and  moment 
in  their  important  investigations. 

S.  The  connection'  between  man's  food  and  drink,  and  his  bodily 
soundness,  or  the  influence  of  diet  in  health  and  disease,  known  as  the 
science  of  dietetics,  is  the  province  of  the  medical  philosopher.  It  is 
one  small  portion  of  this  copious  topic,  which  we  propose  making  an 
humble  eflbrt  to  elucidate  ;— -expecting  neither  to  astonish  by  dazzling 
hypotheses,  nor  to  attract  ephemeral  attention  or  notoriety  by  the  inven- 
tion of  novel  plans  of  life,  or  by  the  resuscitation  of  the  ancient  schemes 
of  Pythagorean  or  Utopian  dreamers  from  their  long  sleep  of  death. 

There  is,  it  is  conceived,  a  peculiar  propriety  in  a  treatise  on  diet 
which  shall  be  applicable  to  the  working  classes  of  our  community. 
Writers  heretofore,  in  their  researches  on  this  subject,  have  had  in  vietir 
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priocipally  the  wants  and  situation  of  the  literary  and  sedentary,  the  rich 
and  the  luxurious,  and  this  for  obvious  reasons  ;  the  laboring  man  is  little 
liable  to  suffer  from  errors  of  diet  directly  or  even  remotely.  In  the 
*'  march  of  intellect,"  the  progress  of  which  brings  forward  some  fact  and 
much  fancy,  the  news  may  have  reached  even  his  ear,  that  he,  in  com- 
mon with  the  more  learned  of  his  species,  is  guilty  of  errors,  radical 
errors  in  his  mode  of  life,  which  he  had  not  even  suspected  ;  that  be  has 
wandered  widely  from  the  natural  laws  of  his  physical  system  ;  that  he 
ought  to  make  an  entire  alteration  in  his  food  to  escape  disease  and  secure 
long  life  !  Now  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  such  chimeras,  if  such  they  are ; 
to  give  him  some  rational  and  intelligible  views  of  what  he  errs  in,  and 
of  what  he  is  safe  in  pursuing,  is  a  labor  which  is  certainly  not  to  be 
deemed  unnecessary  or  superfluous.  In  attempting  this,  our  aim  is  utility^ 
practical,  common-place,  every-day  utility  ;  to  search  out  from  sources  ojf 
tried  value,  and  re-convey  in  plain  language,  such  practical,  applicable 
information,  as  will  enable  even  ^^  the  laborer  in  the  climate  of  New  Eng- 
land "  to  rise  from  the  perusal  of  our  essay,  with  at  least  some  views 
which  may  make  him  a  healthier,  abler,  and  consequently  a  happier  man. 

**  Conteota  docerl,  res  IpM  ornari  negai.*' 

Our  treatise  will  designedly  be  kept  as  close  to  the  immediate  question 
propounded,  as  possible,  for  two  reasons  ; — first,  because  any  attempt  to 
digress  into  the  broad  subject  of  dietetics  in  general,  or  the  influence  of 
food  in  disease,  would  necessarily  require  a  research  and  pxaminatinn  the 
results  of  which  would  fill  volumes,  rather  than  the  accustomed  limits  of 
a  dissertation  ; — secondly,  that  it  is  alone  consistent  with  the  expectation 
of  producing  a  popular  essay  (for  that  seems  to  be  the  character  which 
the  language  of  the  question  designs),  that  it  should  be  limited  to  reason- 
able dimensions  as  to  quantity  of  matter,  and  free  from  professional  or 
technical  views  as  far  as  possible.  Hence  condensation  will  be  attempted 
on  a  subject  which,  more  than  most  others,  tends  to  run  into  extended  and 
discursive  detail. 

Such  is  the  direct  and  obvious  connection  between  health  and  aliment^ 
that  from  the  earliest  history  of  man,  his  attention  must  have  been  com- 
pelled to  this  point  of  hygiene,  or  preservation  of  health.  In  the  earliest 
of  our  books,  the  scriptural  writings,  we  find  ample  proofs  of  this  fact. 
An  almost  complete  code  of  dietetics  is  laid  down  in  that  portion  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  gives  us  the  account  of  the  journeying  from  Egypt  of 
the  chosen  people  ;— a  code  enforced  by  the  immediate  command  of  the 
Deity,  particularly  explicit  and  peremptory,  still  neither  capricious  or  un- 
necessary, but  founded  on  the  nature  of  circumstances,  and  evidently 
adapted  with  wonderful  sagacity  and  wisdom  to  the  climate  and  to  the 
habits  of  the  Israelites. 

The  reader  fond  of  this  theological  investigation  may  refer  to  a  multi- 
tude of  striking  illustrations  in  the  several  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
and  Deuteronomy,*  of  the  hygienic  regulations  of  this  people  on  their 
emigration  to  the  land  of  Canaan.     It  would  seem  that  their  great  sim- 

*  Moyae  a  donn6  let  preuvee  Ie«  molnc  ^alToqu«,  de  eei  conaaieaancee  profondei  en  mMeelne 
daae  la  partie  de  im  loie  qui  conUeot  dee  pr^ceptee  d'taygliiie.  ^ 
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plicity  of  diet  in  general,  their  strict  probibiiion  of  numeroas  species  of 
aliment,  as  well  as  their  great  attention  to  cleanliness,  frequent  ablutions, 
their  geometrical  and  extended  mode  of  encampment  to  secure  free  ven- 
tilation, &c.  alone  could  have  preserved  a  host  of  three  millions,  worn 
and  dispirited,  over  the  arid  sands  of  an  Arabian  desert,  from  being  cut 
off  by  epidemic  disease. 

The  6rst  author  in  medicine  of  whom  we  have  the  writings  now  extant, 
WHS  Hippocrates.*  His  writings  on  medicine  generally,  and  his  treatise  on 
diet  especially,  exhibit  the  high  and  almost  exclusive  importance  which 
the  '^  father  of  medicine  "  assigned  to  diet  as  a  means  for  the  preveii- 
tion  of  disease  and  preservation  of  health  and  bodily  vigor,  as  well  as  a 
curative  agent. 

From  his  age  to  modern  times  the  medical  writings  of  every  age  and 
country  teem  with  dietetic  precepts.  To  trace  an  outline  of  all  the 
views,  rational  and  absurd,  of  the  thousands  who  have  expressly  treated 
on  this  subject,  would  require  a  volume  alone.  Modern  philosophers, 
modern  empirics,  and  modern  innovators,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  have 
not  allowed  a  topic  presenting  such  rare  opportunities,  alike  for  profound 
research,  for  seii*conceited  and  opinionated  dogmatism,  and  for  visionary 
novelties,  to  escape  without  inflicting  on  that  patient  animal,  the  public^ 
more  than  its  full  burden  of  books.  ^ 

The  inquiry  what  food  U  man  designed  by  nature  to  t»e,  has  always 
been  considered  as  standing  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  investigation 
into  the  subject  of  diet.  It  has  been  discussed,  settled,  re-ai^ued  and 
put  to  rest,  a  thousand  times  over,  yet  every  few  years  sees  some  new 
disputant  ready  to  enter  the  arena  of  controversy,  or  some  new  sect  of 
fanatics  ready  to  replace  those  who  have  ^^  sunk  to  the  tomb  of  all  the 
capulels." 

It  is  demanded  of  us  at  the  present  time  to  enter  m6re  fully  into  an 
examination  of  this  part  of  the  natural  history  of  man,  than  we  should 
deem  it  profitable  or  important,  except  from  some  circumstances,  which 
have  rendered  it  here  in  New  England  desirable  that  the  doctrines  on 
this  subject  should  be  placed  in  their  true  light  before  the  public.  The 
circumstances  alluded  to  (and  which  it  may  not  be  improbable  form  the  ^^ 
immediate  origin  of.  this  question  having  been  selected  and  propounded 
for  discussion),  are  plainly  these:  an  extraordinary  and  truly  unparalleled 
change  has  occurred  within  a  few  years  past  in  this  portion  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  most  important  circumstance  of  the  domestic  habits  of  the 
people ;  this  is,  the  disuse  of  alcoholic  drinks,  where  once  they  were 
employed  to  an  extent  having  a  most , essential  bearing  on  public  health, 
life  and  happiness.  In  the  progress  of  this  change,  happily  denominated 
the  temperance  reformation^  great  and  valuable  researches  were  made 
into  the  effects  of  stimulants  upon  the  human  constitution.  Following 
this  train,  some  extraordinary,  and,  to  the  unprofessional  class,  doubtless 
novel,  views  in  regard  to  diet  were  broached  and  have  been  since  pressed 
upon  the  attention,  and  that  too  by  at  least  socne  men  of  scientific  repu- 
tation, ingenious  lecturers  and  individuals  who  from  weight  of  personal 

*  On  doit  le  rHIppoemteil  consider  comiDe  IMnventeur  de  la  DMtatqoe,  qui  n  une  iniluf nee  si 
Important*  nir la  eonfervatfon  de  la  laat^  et  rat  la  tiaitement  dot  maladies.— Renarldin. 
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character,  or  their  position  before  the  public,  possess  no  limited  influ- 
ence. They  have  persuaded  themselves,  and  labored  hard  to  proselyte 
to  their  own  faith,  that  the  use  of  animal  food,  in  all  its  forms  and  varie- 
ties, is  a  custom,  unnatural,  injurious  to  bodily  health,  and  even  prejudi- 
cial to  intellectual  and  moral  sanity  ; — a  custom  at  once  unnecessary  and 
inexpedient.  How  far,  or  how  durably,  they  may  have  impressed  the 
public  with  their  views,  time  only  can  show  ;  at  present  it  need  only  be 
s^id,  that  such  effect  has  at  least  been  produced,  as  to  raise  a  laudable 
curiosity  and  wish  for  the  truth,  in  the  minds  of  many,  deserving  to  be 
^rati6ed. 

Their  views  and  theories  are  by  no  means  new  or  original.  They 
date  their  origin  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  ancients,  and  they  have  been 
revived  in  every  century  from  the  time  of  Pythagoras  to  the  days  of  the 
philosopher  of  Geneva.*  ^'  It  is  not  intended  to  deny  the  right  of  inge- 
nious men  to  propose  innovations,  and  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
the  public  is  as  much  too  slow  in  coming  into  a  practical  acknowledg- 
ment of  new  truths,  as  men  of  erratic  and  visionary  genius  are  too  san- 
guine in  promulgating  and  inculcating  new  hypotheses.  It  is  dangerous 
to  unsettle  long-esiablished  truths,  for  it  is  difficult  to  limit  the  extent  of 
error.  The  gratification  of  a  morbid  desire  to  be  distinguished  as  the 
propagator  of  new  principles  in  philosophy,  or  as  the  head  of  a  new  sect, 
is  not  (he  only  result  to  be  expected  from  such  heresies.  New  opinions 
or  doctrines,  whether  true  or  false,  will  have  admirers  and  followers,  and 
will  lead  to  practical  results,  and  the  errors  of  one  man  may  lead  thou- 
sands into  the  same  vortex." 

Animals  have  usually  been  considered  by  naturalists  and  physiologists, 
as  constituting  two  general  divisions,  the  food  of  one  of  which  is  derived 
from  the  animal,  and  the  other  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  A  third 
general  division,  less  universally  acknowledged  as  founded  in  nature, 
comprises  those  whose  aliment  is  derived  alike  from  the  nutritive  sub- 
stances of  both.  These  last  are  known  as  the  omnivorous  animals.  This 
division  of  animals  is  extended  still  further,  constituting  varieties  charac- 
terized by  the  kind  of  food  which  is  generally  used  by  them,  or  which  is 
! minted  out  to  them  by  a  brute,  instinctive  propensity.  Thus  animals 
eeding  on  flesh  are  termed  carnivorous ;  on  fish,  piscivorous ;  on  insects, 
innelivorous ;  on  vegetables,  phytivorous  ;  on  seeds,  granivorous  ;  on 
fruits,  frugivorous  ;  on  the  grasses,  herbs,  &c.  graminivorous  and  furfn* 
vorous.  Change  of  circumstances,  necessity,  domestication,  &c.  howe- 
ver, effect  wondrous  changes  in  what  seem  the  natural,  instinctive  man- 
ner of  selecting  or  avoiding  different  kinds  of  food. 

The  two  classes  of  ^es/i-eating  and  vegttable-e^Ung  animals,  are,  as 
might,  perhaps,  have  naturally  enough  been  expected,  a  priori^  con- 
stituted in  a  manner  of  bodily  conformation  so  peculiar,  and  so  differ- 
ing from  each  other,  that  the  naturalist  under  ordinary  circumstances 
finds  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  with  certainty  what  the  kind  of  aliment 
naturally  employed  is,  from  an  examination  of  the  bodily  organs  ;  and 
vice  vers&y  the  aliment  being  known,  he  can  decide  with  as  little  risk  of 
error  upon  certain  peculiarities  of  bodily  conformation.    This  is  especially 
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true  towards  the  extremities  of  that  great  •chain  of  gradation  by  fvhich 
the  animal  creation  is  connected.  There  however  exist  certain  races  of 
animals,  the  swine,  bear,  some  of  the  monkey  tribes,  and,  as  many  phi- 
losophers maintain,  the  human  species,  a  deduction  of  whose  natural  pro- 
pensities as  to  food,  from  their  organization,  or  the  reverse,  would,  to 
say  the  least,  be  attended  with  greater  difficulty  and  hazard  of  error. 

The  points  in  which  the  two  grand  divisions  of  animals,  first  named, 
are  found  to  differ,  are  mainly  in  the  organs  of  assimilation  ;  some  minor 
modifications  are  also  noticed,  such  as  the  comparative  vigor  of  interna] 
and  external  construction,  their  tenoper  and  habits,  peculiarity  of  the  flesh 
as  to  putrefaction,  &c. 

Let  us  examine  the  most  noticeable  peculiarities  of  the  masticatory 
organs  of  animals,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  man. 

Carnivorous  animals  have  the  cuspidati,  or  canine  teeth,  very  long  and 
pointed,  evidently  designed  to  serve  as  weapons  of  offence  and  defence, 
in  seizing,  destroying,  and  lacerating  other  animals  of  less  strength,  fero- 
city or  sagacity.  In  some  varieties,  as  the  cat  kind,  the  lion,  tiger,  &g. 
these  constitute  formidable  weapons.  The  priolares,  or  grinding  teeth, 
of  the  carnivori  are  elevated  into  pointed  prominences,  and  the  anterior 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  shut  behind  or  within  those  of  the  upper. 

In  the  herbivori,  these  peculiar  elongated  teeth  or  tusks  are  wanting  ; 
the  molares  have  broad  surfaces  opposed  to  each  other,  and  in  many 
species  the  enamel  is  intermixed  with  the  osseous  structure  of  the  tooth, 
so  as  to  form  sharp  ridges  on  the  grinding  surface,  by  which  it  is  better 
adapted  to  the  minute  division  and  trituration  of  fibrous  substances. 

In  man,  canine  teeth  are  found,  possessing,  however,  little  resemblance 
to  those  in  the  carnivori,  as  they  project  little  beyond  the  level  of  the 
others,  and  are  evidently  unfitted  for  the  purposes  fulfilled  by  the  cuspi- 
dati of  the  carnivorous  tribes.  The  teeih  in  man  are  analogous  to  those 
of  the  monkey  race,  having  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  some  of  those 
animals,  in  this  particular,  as  to  form  the  strongest  of  the  proofs  brought 
forward  in  support  of  his  being  afrugivorous  animal  ;  an  analogy  or  coin- 
cidence which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  demonstrate,  is  by  no  means 
conclusive  or  substantiate,  as  to  this  point.  The  human  teeth,  Mr. 
Lawrence*  thinks,  have  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, except  that  the  enamel  is  confined  to  the  external  surface.  The 
oiispidati  are  also  less  developed  than  even  in  the  simi»  or  ape-tcibe. 
M.  Virey,f  however,  remarks,  that  the  lesser  molares  in  man  have  a  mo- 
derate development  of  points  or  tubercles,  which  with  his  cuspidati,  con- 
stitute the  carnivorous  portion  of  this  part  of  the  human  structure,  whilst 
the  flattened  molares  form  the  herbivorous  characteristic. 

It  is  on  this  relative  number  of  the  diflferent  kinds  of  teeth,  that  M. 
Broussonet  has  made  the  fanciful  suggestion  that  the  herbivorous  is  to  the 
carnivorous  nature  of  man  in  the  ratio  of  12  to  8  ;  an  idea,  the  absurdity 
of  which  is  sufficiently  manifest. 

The  monkey  tribe,  like  man,  have  four  superior  and  four  inferior  inci- 
aores,  two  canine,  and  ten  molar  teeth  ;  a  variety,  however,  the  sapajon, 
faps  two  additional  molares. 

*  BMi«i  Cr«lop.    Aft.  Mmu  t  DteU  4M  fM$tttH  lUOi    AlU  JKtaMM. 
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The  carnivorous  animals  have  six  incisores  in  each  jaw,  two  cuspidati, 
and  from  eight  to  twelve  inolares  ; — in  the  whole,  from  ihirty*lour  to 
foriy-two. 

The  order  glires,  or  gnawing  animals,  as  the  beaver,  rat,  &c.  have 
only  two  incisor  teelh  in  each  jaw,  no  canini,  and  from  six  to  eight  or 
ten  molares,  (naking  a  total  of  (roni  sixteen  to  twenty-four  teeth. 

The  ruminating  animals  without  horns,  as  the  camel,  dromedary,  &c. 
have  two  upper  and  six  lower  incisores,  two  to  four  canini,  and  ten  to 
twelve  molares  in  each  jaw  ;  total,  thirty-four  to  thirty -six. 

The  horned  ruminantia  have  no  upper  incisores,  eight  lower  incisores, 
DO  canini  (except  in  the  stag,  where  they  are  found  in  the  upper  jaw), 
and  twelve  flat  molares  in  each  jaw  ;  in  all,  thirty*two. 

The  soli  pedes,  as  the  horse,  &c.  have  six  incisores  in  each  jaw,  two 
canini  in  the  upper  jaw,  none  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  twelve  molares  to 
each. 

The  above  instances  present  an  obvious  general  correspondence  be- 
tween the  striicttire  of  this  part  of  the  masticatory  apparatus,  and  the  kind 
of  aliment  and  the  mode  of  its  prehension,  appertaining  to  the  animal. 

The  conformation  of  the  muscles  moving  the  lower  jaw  in  the  carni- 
yori,  is  much  more  adapted  to  great  power  of  action  than  in  the  other 
animals.  The  temporal  and  masseter  muscles  by  which  the  motion  of 
elevation  is  eflected,  are  large  and  powerful ;  a  deep  depression  exists 
in  the  cranium,  giving  space  for  the  former,  and  a  wide  and  elevated 
zygomatic  arch,  under  which  it  passes.  In  man  these  muscles,  and  the 
form  and  size  of  this  arch,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  herbivorous  animals, 
evidently  not  being  designed  for  those  powerful  efforts  in  seizing  and 
tearing  to  pieces  living  animals  and  food  of  great  tenacity,  which  are  re- 
quisite  in  the  flesh*eating  species. 

The  mode  of  articulation  of  tlie  lower  jaw  is  another  point  of  distinciioo 
between  the  two  great  divisions.  In  the  carnivori  it  is  almost  or  entirely 
of  the  ginglymoid  or  hinge-like  kind,  allowing  only  of  elevation  and  de- 
pression, or  at  most  a  very  limited  extent  6f  lateral,  or  of  forward  and 
backward  motion.  This  results  from  a  peculiarity  of  structure  ;  the  con- 
dyles, or  articulating  extremities  of  the  lower  jaw,  are  broader  laterally, 
and  the  glenoid  cavity  into  which  these  are  received  very  deep,  Imviog 
two  very  considerable  eminences,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  The 
pterygoid  muscles,  the  use  of  which  is  to  effect  a  lateral  movement,  are 
very  small.  In  the  herbivorous  animals,  and  in  man,  the  articulation  is 
so  loose  as  to  allow  a  free  lateral  movement,  and  the  pterygoid  muscles 
well  developed  and  powerful.  This  movement  is  evidently  essential  to 
a  grinding  separation  of  the  food,  whilst  the  restricted  motion  of  the  jaw 
in  the  carnivori,  and  the  angular,  tricuspid  aitd  cutting  conformation  of 
their  molares,  are  fitted  for  tearing  to  pieces  their  food,  or  dividing  it  per- 
haps by  a  scizzor-like  action. 

After  leaving  the  orgaiis  of  mastication,  the  stomach  and  alimentary 
canal  are  the  next  organs  of  digestion  which  exhibit  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  two  divisions  of  animals.  And  here  we  see  an  equally  decided, 
well  marked  correspondence  between  the  extent  and  structure  of  these 
viscera  and  the  food  of  the  animal  ; — the  carnivori  in  general  having  their 
.digestive  apparatus  much  less  complicated     nd  less  extended  tluui  those 
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subsisting  on  vegetable  aliment.  The  stomach  of  the  latter  is  much 
stronger  and  more  muscular  ;  the  length  of  intestine,  compared  with  that 
of  ilie  whole  body,  much  greater.  In  the  cumivori,  the  alimentary  canal 
varies  from  two  to  6ve  times  the  length  of  the  animal.  In  those  living 
upon  the  blood  of  other  animals,  as  the  ichneumon,  vampyre,  bat,  &c. 
the  intestine  is  found  only  three  times  their  length.  In  the  lion,  tiger, 
panther,  &c.  it  is  three  limes  ; — in  the  wolf,  four  ; — in  the  dog,  6ve  ;— 
in  the  wild  cat,  three  ; — in  the  domestic  cat,  living  in  part  on  vegetables, 
five.  In  the  simiae  or  ape  tribe,  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  intestinal 
canal  are  found  to  be  from  six  to  eight  times  the  length  of  the  body,  with- 
out including  the  inferior  extremities  in  the  admeasurement.  Cuvier 
gives  the  following  examples  on  this  point. 

In  the  gibbon  (s.  longimana)  8  ;  mandril  (s.  maimon)  8.2 ;  macaque 
(s.  cynomulgus)  6.S  ;  (s.  patas)  6.5  ;  (s.  paniscus)  6.3  ;  magot  or  Bar- 
bary  ape  (s.  inreus)  5.4.  The  last  named  is  considered  by  the  French 
naturalists  as  demUeamacier — half  carnivorous. 

In  the  vegetable  eating  tribes,  the  intestines  are  of  much  greater  com- 
parative length  ; — in  the  sheep,  28  times  ;  ox,  22;  camel  and  dromedary, 
12  to  15  ;  hare  and  rabbit,  12. 

In  the  human  species,  the  intestinal  tube  is  ordinarily  estimated  by 
writers  to  be  six  or  seven  times  the  length  of  the  body.  In  this  admea- 
surement, it  must  be  recollected  that  the  lower  extremities  are  included. 
If  calculated  as  in  the  'other  animals,  that  is,  the  body  and  head  alone 
being  the  measure,  it  is  obvious  that  the  comparative  length  will  be  ma- 
terially affected,  the  ratio  then  being  probably  as  10  or  12  to  1,  produce 
ing  a  more  analogous  resemblance  between  man  and  the  herbivori,  in  this 
part  of  the  structure. 

In  the  carnivori,  the  large  intestine,  beside  being  comparatively  short, 
is  cylindrical  in  its  form,  whilst  the  herbivori  have  a  large  coecum  and  a 
sacculated  colon,  besides  in  many  species  having  a  complex  quadrupli- 
cated form  of  stomach.  The  sacculated  form  of  colon  is  believed  to 
exist  in  no  one  of  the  carnivorous  animals. 

In  man  the  stomach  is  of  a  membranous  kind,  and  moderate  size,  like 
that  of  the  flesh-eaiers,  and  contra-distinguished  from  that  of  the  herbi- 
vori, which  is  muscular  and  capacious.     The  coBcum  in  man  is  interme- 
diate in  dimensions  between  the  two  classes,  and  he  has  a  colon  divided 
*  ifiro  sacciform  appendages,  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  bands. 

The  difference  between  these  visceral  organs,  in  the  two  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, is  manifestly  adapted  to  a  wise  purpose.  The  vegetable  eaters, 
sustained  by  aliment  containing  but  a  small  proportion  of  nutritive  parts, 
capable  of  separation  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  material  ingested,  re- 
quire organs  which  will  admit  of  the  reception  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  food  at  once,  a  long  delay  for  trituration,  maceration,  absorption,  and 
the  other  processes  of  elaboration  and  assimilation,  necessary  to  extract 
the  nutritive  particles  from  the  mass  of  woody  fibre  and  refuse  unnourish- 
iDg  vegetable  principles. 

The  same  principle  of  the  adaptation  of  organs  to  the  nature  of  the 
food  instinctively  preferred,  or  at  least  generally  employed,  does  not  stop 
short  in  a  defined  and  distinct  line  between  what  have  been  known  as  the 
Aesfa^eeting  and  vegeuble-eating  animals.     It  may  be  traced  still  Turther 
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Id  the  individuals  of  both  these  classes.  For  example, ^e  shall  find, 
amongst  the  carnivori,  the  digestive  apparatus  of  those  living  by  sucking 
blood,  or  on  softened  flesh  or  putrefying  carcasses,  is  much  less  vigorous, 
muscular  and  extended,  than  in  those  destroying  their  own  prey,  and  de- 
vouring on  the  spot,  like  the  feline  races,  *'  the  entire  animal,"  muscle, 
tendon,  ligament  and  bone.  An  original  difference  of  instinct,  or  pro- 
pensiiy  for  different  states  of  aliment,  is  also  correspondent  to  this  varia- 
tion of  structure.  The  lion,  the  tiger,  &c.  will  never,  except  when 
compelled  by  urgent  hunger,  devour  flesh  in  which  decomposition  has 
taken  place ;  nor,  on  the  contrary,  will  the  ichneumon,  hyena,  &c.  devour 
the  recently  killed  animal,  unless  impelled  by  the  same  imperious  neces- 
sity. Agam  :  amongst  those  whose  instinctive  propensity  leads  them  to 
a  subsistence  on  vegetable  food,  the  complexity  of  their  organs  differs 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  aliment ;  the  grass-eating  animals  have  a 
very  different  digestive  organization,  from  that  of  the  frugivori ;  and  those 
instinctively  selecting  hard  grains  and  seeds,  are  supplied  with  a  still  dif- 
ferent and  peculiar  apparatus  for  grinding  and  thus  fitting  their  unyielding 
aliment  for  assimilation. 

[To  be  eontlnned.] 


NOTES  OF  SOME  CASES  OF  FRACTURES, 

TAKtM  AT  ▲   SUROICIL   VISIT  AT  TBS   MASS.   OKNSRAL  BOSPITAL,  III  OCTOBXS. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Burglcal  Joarnal.] 

Un-united  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone. — The  patient,  an  athletic  man, 
about  25  years  old,  broke  his  thigh  three  months  before  admission  to  the 
hospital.  He  was  carefully  treated  ;  but  on  removing  the  apparatus,  42 
days  after  the  accident,  the  bon^  was  found  to  bend  forwards,  and  he 
could  not  afterwards  recover  the  use  of  the  limb.  The  fracture  was  found 
to  be  at  the  termination  of  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh-bone ;  which  upper 
third  projected  forwards,  and  by  the  sharpness  of  its  extremity  showed 
that  the  fracture  had  been  oblique.  The  limb  was  shortened  an  inch  and 
a  half,  the  foot  turned  out. 

Dr.  Warren  stated  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  cut  down  to  the  frac- 
ture, divide  the  newly-formed  substance  between  the  fractured  parts,  and 
afterwards  treat  the  case  as  a  recent  fracture  ;  but  that  he  should  prefer 
trying  the  effect  of  compression  and  rest  previously. 

The  apparatus  of  Mr.  Amesburv  was  then  applied  ;  but  after  three 
days  trial  the  flexed  posture  was  U>und  not  to  admit  of  keeping  the  limb 
in  a  state  of  perfect  rest,  nor  of  making  the  compression  desired.  This 
apparatus  was  therefore  removed,  and  ihe  following  substituted.  1. 
The  limb  was  tightly  rolled  with  a  circular  bandage.  2.  Two  strips  of 
wood  were  applied,  one  extending  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  os  inno* 
minatum  to  the  foot ;  the  other,  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  limb,  from 
the  groin  to  the  lower  part  of  the  foot.  These  were  rolled  in  a  splint 
cloth  and  properly  padded,  and  secured  by  tapes  around  the  limb  ;  the 
pelvis  was  encircled  by  a  broad  band  which  included  the  upper  end  of 
the  outer  splint.  The  pelvis  band  was  kept  in  its  place  by  a  groin  band. 
The  spliots  being  thus  fixed,  a  circular  bandage  was  rolled  over  tbeai 
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from  the  pelvis  to  the  foot.  The  apparatus  thus  applied,  was  so  6rmi/ 
and  compactly  fixed,  that  the  limb  or  the  patient  might  be  readily  moved 
without  disturbing  the  fracture.  Finally  two  straps  were  buckled  on  the 
limb,  over  the  fracture,  and  drawn  as  tightly  as  the  patient  could  bear. 
A  cradle  pillow  within  was  placed  over  the  fool  and  leg. 

As  soon  as  the  straps  were  applied,  the  patient  began  to  experience 
pain  in  the  fracture  ;  but  being  satisGed  it  was  the  effect  of  a  snlutary 
operation,  he  bore  it  quietly.  The  pain  continued  fifteen  days.  Three 
days  after  it  had  ceased,  that  is,  on  the  eighteenth  day,  the  apparatus  was 
removed.  The  bone  was  found  united  ;  the  limb  about  its  natural  length, 
and  the  foot  not  turned  out. 

The  compression  made  by  the  circular  straps  brought  on  the  08si6c 
inflammation  ;  and  at  the  same  time  forced  the  oblique  and  overshooting 
bones  into  their  natural  situation,  so  as  to  restore  to  the  limb  its  proper 
length  and  position. 

Compound  fracture  of  the  leg. ,  aged  SO,  fell  and  fractured  the 

two  bones  of  the  leg  below  the  middle.  The  fracture  was  oblique.  The 
tibia  protruded  anteriorly.  Much  inflammation  and  constitutional  affec- 
tion followed,  but  the  patient^s  habit  was  not  such  as  to  authorize  de- 
pleting remedies.  The  limb  was  placed  in  the  fracture  box  of  Petit—* 
well  cushioned  and  kept  without  splints,  until  the  swelling  had  subsided 
and  the  wound  healed.  The  bones  were  then  not  united,  and  the  patient 
complaining  of  a  want  of  pressure,  about  the  fracture,  splints  were  ap- 
plied and  union  took  ^  place  without  difficulty. 

.  This  and  the  former  case  show  that  compression  is  not  only  necessary 
to  retain  the  bones  in  position,  but  to  aid  the  uniting  process. 

Speedy  union  of  the  os  humeri. — A  British  sailor  boy,  making  his  way 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  on  foot,  being  without  money,  under- 
took to  assist  a  farmer,  on  the  road,  in  getting  in  hay — and  from  the  bay- 
mow  fell  backwards  to  the  lower  floor,  and  fractured  the  os  humeri.  A 
surgeon  in  the  vicinity  reduced  the  fracture  and  applied  splints  very 
closely.  The  lad  prosecuted  his  journey,  and  having  no  place  lo  resort 
to,  came  at  once  to  the  hospital,  was  admitted,  and  the  fracture  being 
examined,  an  irregularity  was  distinctly  ascertained;  but  the  bones  scarcely 
moveable  on  each  other,  and  in  two  days  after  they  were  perfectly 
united,  though  still  tender. 

,  aged  19,  broke  his  thigh  bone  at  the  termination  of  the  inferior 

two-thirds,  by  falling  from  the  side  of  a  vessel.  The  fracture  was 
oblique.  The  patient  being  a  stout  healthy  young  man,  was  bled  twenty 
ounces.  Then  the  bones  being  brought  into  place  by  extension,  were 
secured  by  four  thigh 'splints — and  the  straight  machine  for  fractured 
thigh  was  applied,  well  padded,  and  supported  by  a  cradle,  so  as  to 
produce  a  perfect  immobility  of  parts  of  the  limb  on  each  other.  The 
patient  had  no  pain  after  the  apparatus  was  applied,  and  the  limb  being 
examined  on  the  seventeenth  day,  no  motion  could  be  found  at  the  frac- 
tured part.  He  was  kept  still  till  the  28(h  day,  when  he  was  perutiiied 
to  rise.  On  the  third  trial  of  his  limb,  he  remained  so  long  upright  as  to 
cause  fainting.  The  lifting  him  to  the  bed  hurt  his  thigh,  and  the  con- 
sequent tenderness  was  so  great  as  to  require  two  weeks  more  of  cod- 
finement. 
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Compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  thigh. — Two  of  these  cases 
exist  in  the  hospital.  These  patients  were  not  bled,  but  required  a  sup- 
porting course.  Great  suppurations,  exfoliation,  erysipelas  and  diarrhoea 
occur.  In  the  patient  Grst  brought  in,  union  has  taken  place,  while  sup* 
puration  and  exfoliation  arc  siill  in  progress.  The  other  has  diarrhoea 
and  enormous  swelling  of  the  limb,  so  that  it  is  not  probable  he  will 
recover.* 

The  straight  posture  of  the  limb  in  fractures  of  the  thigh  has  been  ge- 
nerally preferred  in  this  hospital ;  and  its  success  has  fully  justified  this 
preference.  Two  long  and  narrow  splints  connected  at  tbe  lower  extre* 
mity,  are  applied  on  ihe  principle  of  Desauli's  apparatus. 

Bostonj  J^TovembeVy  1835. 


THE    SCIENCE    OF    LIFE. 

SXTRACTf  FROM   ▲   PROEM  TO   A  COURSE  Or   LBCTVRXS   AT  BOTLSTOH   HALL. 
BT  8.   OKA  HAM. 
[ComiDQntcated  for  the  BmIob  Medical  and  Surfical  Jmirnal.] 

In  regard  to  almost  everything  in  nature,  except  human  life  and  heahh 
and  disease,  mankind  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  fixed  prin- 
ciples and  permanent  laws,  and  established  order  and  system. 

They  do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  fixed  laws  of  life,  by  the  proper 
observance  of  which,  man  can,  with  any  certainty,  avoid  disease  and  pre- 
serve health,  and  prolong  his  bodily  existence  : — and  they  are  confident 
that  the  experience  of  the  human  family  in  all  ages  has  fully  and  conclu- 
sively demonstrated  the  correctness  of  their  views. 

Thus,  we  are  told,  ii  is  completely  demonstrated  by  the  experience 
of  all  nations  and  all  ages,  that  human  life  and  health  and  disease  are  mat- 
ters either  of  absolute  fatality  or  perfect  contingency — and  that  in  regard 
to  them,  there  is  no  fixed  philosophical  relation  between  cause  and  effect : 
and  therefore,  the  life,  health,  disease,  and  diet  of  man,  cannot  be  go- 
verned by  fixed  laws,  nor  made  matters  of  systematic  science. 

This  reasoning,  at  first  view,  appears  forcible  and  conclusive — but 
when  thoroughly  examined,  it  proves  to  be  entirely  fallacious  : — and  the 
more  deeply  and  extensively  we  push  oup  investigations  on  this  subject, 
the  more  fully  are  we  convinced  that  human  life,  health,  disease,  diet, 
and  general  regimen,  are  matters  of  as  pure  and  nearly  as  exact  science 
as  mathematics.  Indeed,  the  science  of  human  life,  or  of  human  nature, 
is  far  the  most  profound  and  important  subject  that  has  ever  occupied  the 
attention  of  man — and  in  order  to  the  most  perfect  understanding  of  it,  a 
knowledge  of  all  other  sciences  is  requisite.     In  fact,  it  may  almost  be 

'all 


said  that  the  science  of  human  life  consists  of  the  sum  of  all  other  sci- 
ences systematized  into  one  ! — and  the  only  reasons  why  the  notions  of 
mankind  are  so  vague  and  erroneous  on  this  subject,  are  that  they  never 
study  it  as  a  science  ;  and  most  or  all  ot  their  opinions  are  the  results 
o(  feelings  or  what  they  mis-call  experience,  rather  than  of  deep  reason- 
ing and  philosophical  investigation.     Nor  is  it  surprising  that  it  should 
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be  so,  when  the  nature  of  man  as  a  rational  animal,  anrf  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed,  and  the  influences  which  act  on  bis  natural  and 
moral  susceptibilities,  are  accurately  considered. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  general  progress  of  things,  by  which  new 
wants  are  continually  and  rapidly  generated  and  multiplied,  there  is  little 
to  lead  the  mind  of  man  to  study  the  laws  of  human  life,  or  to  examine 
the  dietetic  and  other  habits  and  circumstances  of  civic  life,  whh  reference 
to  health  and  disease. 

The  artizan  who  manufactured  the  first  rude  cup  or  goblet,  probably 
never  gave  a  thought  to  the  question  whether  water  or  some  other  liquid 
is  best  adapted  to  the  natural  wants  of  man  : — and  since  him,  the  thou- 
sands who  have  been  employed  in  the  same  line  of  art,  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  led,  by  their  occupation,  to  inquire  whether  wine,  tea,  coflTee, 
and  other  alcoholic  and  narcotic  beverages,  are  adapted  to  the  real  wants 
of  the  human  body,  and  consistent  with  the  laws  of  life  and  health.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  employment  and  circumstances  of  every  artizan 
require  the  constant  application  of  his  mental  powers  to  the  principles 
and  operations  of  his  art,  in  order  to  his  inmiediate  success  as  an  artizan, 
and  to  his  uhimare  pecuniary  success  as  a  member  of  society.  And  this 
is  also  true  of  almost  every  other  member  of  society.  The  wants  of 
civic  life  are  so  numerous,  and  constitute  so  important  a  part  of  the  very 
texture  of  social  and  domestic  life,  that  every  man  finds  nearly  his  wliole 
time  and  attention  taken  up  in  supplying  them. 

It  is  true  that  disease  muhiplies  in  society,  in  proportion  as  man  re- 
moves from  a  pure  slate  of  nature,  and  becomes  more  and  more  nn  arti- 
ficial being  in  his  habits  and  circumstances  : — and  this  leads  to  the  study 
of  the  healing  art — and  ultimately  to  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physiolo- 
gy. But,  even  here,  the  general  tendency  of  things  is  far  less  favorable 
to  the  accurate  and  profound  study  of  the  science  of  human  life,  than  is 
generally  supposed. 

Disease  always  precedes  the  physician  : — and  the  sick  are  only  con- 
cerned to  know  how  they  can  obtain  the  most  speedy  relief  from  their 
sufl^erings.  The  question  with  them,  and  with  their  friends,  is  not,  how 
they  come  by  their  sickness,  or  by  what  violation  of  the  laws  of  life  it 
has  been  induced — but  by  what  remedies  they  can  remove  the  disease 
and  restore  health. 

The  domestic  therapeutics  of  the  earliest  stages  of  society  is  generally 
extremely  simple,  and  is  perhaps  governed  at  first  by  the  morbid  cravings 
of  the  patient,  by  accident,  and  finally,  by  experience.  If  by  any  means 
the  disease  is  removed,  the  remedies  and  measures  employed  are  care- 
fully remembered,  and  used  again  when  similar  cases  occur  ;  and  in  this 
manner,  every  tribe  and  almost  every  family  soon  acquire  their  system 
of  pharmacy,  and  their  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 

As  society  advances  and  diseases  become  more  numerous  and  frequent, 
it  follows,  as  a  necessary  result  from  the  natural  order  of  things,  that  in- 
dividuals become  devoted  to  the  study  of  remedies,  and  to  the  care  of 
the  sick  ;  and  thus  physicians  originate.  The  office  is,  perhaps,  more 
frequently  at  first  confined  to  the  priesthood,  who  employ,  with  their 
simple  remedies,  an  abundance  of  superstitious  juggling  and  incantation 
and  exorcism. 
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In  time,  however,  some  master-spirit,  like  Hippocrates,  rises  up,  and 
digests  the  chaos  of  crude  elements  into  something  hke  order  and 
system.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  from  the  Grst  rude  origin  of  these  ele- 
ments, to  their  systematic  arrangement,  everything  is  done  simply  with 
a  view  to  cure  the  disease,  and  without  any  regard  to  its  cause  : — and, 
indeed,  the  disease  itself  is  generally  considered  as  the  direct  and  vindic- 
tive infliction  of  some  benevolent  or  malevolent  supernatural  being  or 
beings  ; — and,  therefore,  in  all  the  progress  of  the  healing  art,  thus  far, 
not  a  step  is  taken  towards  investigating  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  and 
the  philosophy  of  disease. 

Nor,  after  medicine  had  received  a  more  systematic  form  from  the 
plastic  hand  of  Hippocrates,  did  it  lead  its  votaries  to  those  researches 
which  were  most  essential  to  its  success,  and  which  its  great  importance 
to  society  demanded  ;  but  like  religion  and  everything  else  in  the  hands 
of  man,  it  became  blended  with  the  grossest  superstitions,  errors  and  ab- 
surdities. Hence,  from  the  earliest  traditions  of  Egypt,  until  compara- 
tively modern  times,  the  history  of  medicine,  with  very  limited  excep- 
tions, is  a  tissue  of  ignorance  and  folly,  error  and  absurdity  ;  and  only 
serves  to  demonstrate  the  absence  of  that  knowledge  upon  which  alone 
an  enlightened  and  successful  system  of  medicine  can  be  founded  ;  and 
to  show  to  what  extent  a  noble,  and  we  might  perhaps  with  propriety  say 
divine  art,  can  be  degraded,  and  perverted  from  its  high  capabilities  of 
good,  to  almost  universal  evil,  by  the  gross  ignorance  and  sensuality  and 
superstition  and  cupidity  of  man. 

In  ascertaining  and  defining  the  symptoms  of  disease,  with  reference 
to  the  application  of  remedies,  some  of  the  ancients  certainly  did  much 
for  the  healing  art ;  and  they  undoubtedly  made  considerable  attainments 
in  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  surgery.  But  we  ought  to  know  that 
all  this  may  be  done  with  almost  entire  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  life,  and 
the  true  philosophy  of  disease.  Siill,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
with  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  labored  in  regard  to  physiolo- 
gical knowledge,  the  therapeutic  views  of  Hippocrates  were  such  as 
justly  entitled  him  to  be  called  ^^  the  fail)er  of  medicine." 

In  modern  times  anatomy  and  surgery  have  been  carried  perhaps  nearly 
to*  the  point  ofperfection  ;  and  very  great  attainments  have  been  made  in 
physiology.  The  science  of  human  life  has  been  studied  with  intense 
interest  and  remarkable  success  :  but  this  has  been  confined  to  the  de- 
voted few;  while,  even  in  our  own  day  and  in  the  medical  profession  itself, 
the  general  and  powerful  tendency  of  things  is  adverse  to  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  in  regard  to  human  life,  health  and 
disease. 

Intent,  as  all  men  are,  on  present  enjoyment,  they  are  little  inclined  to 
practise  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  a  future  good  which  they  consider  in 
any  possible  degree  contingent  ;  and  will  only  consent  to  bear  the  cross 
when  compelled  by  necessity,  or  when  they  find  it  the  only  means  of 
shunning  imminent  destruction,  or  of  escaping  from  intolerable  evils. 
Hence,  so  long  .as  mankind  are  favored  with  even  a  moderate  degree  of 
health,  they  rush  into  the  eagerly  desired  excitements  of  their  various 
pursuits,  and  pleasures  and  indulgences  ;  and  nothing  seems  to  tbem  nioro 
visionary  and  ridiculous,  than  precepts  and  regulations  and  admonitiooi 
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concerning  the  preservation  of  health.  While  they  possess  heahh,  they 
m\\  not  believe  that  they  are  in  any  danger  of  losing  it— or  if  they  are, 
nothing  in  their  habits  or  practices  can  have  any  eiTert,  either  in  destroy- 
ing or  preserving  it;  nor  can  they  be  convinced  of  the  universal  delusion, 
that  if  they  enjoy  heahh  they  have  within  themselves  the  cousiant  de- 
monstration, that  their  habits  and  practices  are  conformable  to  the  laws 
of  heahh,  at  least,  in  their  own  constitutions.  They  will  not,  therefore, 
consent  to  be  benefited,  contrarily  to  what  they  regard  as  necessary  to 
their  present  enjoyment,  neither  by  the  experience  nor  by  the  learnirlg 
of  others. 

The  consequence  is*— as  a  general  fact — that  while  in  health  mankind 

Iirodigally  waste  the  resources  of  their  constitution,  as  if  the  energies  of 
ife  were  inexhaustible — and  when,  by  the  violence  or  by  the  continu- 
ance of  their  excesses,  they  have  brought  on  acute  or  chronic  disease, 
which  interrupts  their  pursuits  and  destroys  their  comforts,  they  fly  to  the 
physician,  not  to  learn  from  him  by  what  violations  of  what  laws  of  life 
and  health  they  have  drawn  the  evil  upon  themselves — and  by  what 
means  they  can  in  future  avoid  the  same  and  similar  difficulties  ;  but, 
considering  themselves  as  unfortunate  beings,  visited  with  afflictions 
which  they  have  in  no  manner  been  concerned  in  causing,  they  require 
the  exercise  of  the  physician^s  skill  in  the  application  of  remedies  by 
which  their  suflferings  may  be  alleviated  and  their  disease  reirioved.  And, 
in  doing  this,  the  more  the  practice  of  the  physician  conforms  to  the  ap- 
petites of  the  patient,  the  greater  is  his  popularity,  and  the  more  cheer- 
fully and  generously  is  he  rewarded. 

Everything,  therefore,  in  the  structure  and  operations  of  society,  lends 
to  confine  the  practising  physician  to  the  department  of  therapeutics,  and 
make  him  a  mere  curer  of  disease  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that,  except- 
ing the  few  who  are  particularly  favored  by  their  situations  as  public 
teachers,  the  medical  fraternity,  even  of  the  present  day,  have  little  in- 
ducement or  opportunity  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  science 
of  human  life,  with  that  devotedness  and  zeal  and  perseverance,  which 
the  profoundness  and  intricacy  of  the  subject  require.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  almost  everything  by  which  men  can  be  corrupted,  is  con- 
tinually presented,  to  induce  them  to  become  the  mere  panders  of  hurnatf 
ignorance  and  depravity  and  lust ; — and  if  they  do  not  sink  their  noble 
profession  to  the  level  of  the  vilest  empiricism,  it  is  owing  to  their  own 
moral  sensibility  and  phihmlhropy  and  love  of  virtue,  and  magnanimity, 
rather  than  to  the  discriminating  encouragement  which  they  receive  from 
society,  to  pursue  an  elevated  scientific  professional  career. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,    NOVEMBER    18,    1835. 

HOUSE    OP    INDUSTRY    HOSHTAL. 

A  VEW  momiDgs  since,  we  visited  this  institatioD,  with  reference  to  an 
examination  of  the  medical  department,  which,  fr^mjpgall^begmqipgSy 
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has  become  an  important  practical  school,  where  the  pupil  is  brought  in 
daily  contact  with  almost  as  many  diseases  as  are  registered  in  modern 
books  of  practice. 

An  almshouse  embraces,  necessarily,  a  class  of  people  who  from  vari- 
ous causes  are  incompetent  to  provide  for  themselves.  Though  some  are 
compelled  to  seek  a  home  there  from  the  evils  of  honest  poverty,  which  a 
life  of  sobriety  and  industry  could  not  withstand,  a  majority  of  the  adult 
inmates  may  be  regarded  as  the  victims  of  many  vices,  whose  direct  ten- 
dency is  to  break  down  the  physical  constitution,  and  lay  the  foundation 
of  organic  diseases,  which  neither  medicine  can  overcome,  nor  an  old  age 
of  regularity  make  comfortable.  Growing  out  of  this  condition  of  indi- 
vidual incapacity,  profligacy,  and,  frequently,  absolute  moral  degeneracy, 
the  children  of  such  parents,  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  infantile  existence^ 
are  thrown  upon  the  tender  mercies  of  the  community,  to  become  the 
subjects  of  the  same  institution,  and  are  oftentimes  tainted  with  the  cor- 
rupt blood  that  flowed  through  the  polluted  bodies  of  those  who  brought 
them  into  a  helpless  and  dependent  existence.  The  young  and  the  old^ 
therefore,  of  both  sexes,  are  congregated  in  this  lazaar-house,  where  they 
sometimes  remain  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  living  monuments  of  that 
species  of  wretchedness  which  results  from  innate  depravity,  or  heredita- 
rily exhibit  the  utter  unworthiness  of  the  stock  from  whence  they  came. 
Thus,  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind,  are  in  such  places  actually  omni- 
present :  every  hour  in  the  twenty-four  has  its  peculiar  interests,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  manifestations  of  the  body  diseased.  Here,  then,  is  a. 
peculiar  opportunity  of  studying  pathology  under  the  most  advantageous 
circumstances. 

In  a  general  and  hasty  examination  of  the  hospital,  in  which  such  onljr 
are  allowed  a  bed,  as  are  positively  suffering  either  from  an  acute  cura- 
ble, or  a  painful  incurable  malady,  we  were  struck,  as  we  always  have 
been  in  similar  establishments,  in  this  and  other  cities,  with  the  predomi- 
nancy of  affections  of  the  heart,  or  derangements  of  the  system  immedi- 
ately depending  on  the  irregularity  of  the  action  of  that  important  organ. 
It  is  probable  that  the  paroxysms  of  excitement  to  which  many  of  these 
unfortunate  beings  have  been  subjected  at  one  period  or  another  in  the 
course  of  their  irregularly  spent  lives,  produced  sudden  changes  in  the 
interior  of  that  vital,  life-dispensing  agent,  which  no  skill  could  counter- 
vail, were  their  exact  nature  understood,  and  which  slowly,  but  inevitabl/, 
conduct  to  certain  death. 

Another  order  of  infirmities  which  seem  to  be  concentrated  there,  em- 
braces all  the  known  variety  of  ulcers,  as  unpromising  and  hopeless  as  the 
surgeon  is  ever  required  to  contend  with.  Though  ordinarily  received 
when  the  patient  has  discovered  the  impossibility  of  being  made  even 
tolerably  comfortable  by  his  own  limited  resources,  the  field  of  observation 
is  unrivalled  as  it  respects  the  facts  that  may  be  learned  of  the  last  stages 
of  these  loathsome  vultures  that  prey  upon  the  human  body. 

Again,  distortions,  arising  from  malformations  of  the  bones,  and  con- 
tracted muscles,  produced  by  various  causes,  strike  the  visiter  with  as- 
tonishment. Nature  appears  to  have  sported,  in  numerous  instances, 
with  the  architecture  of  the  human  frame,  and  worked  and  twisted  it  into 
phantastic  forms,  to  show  what  liberties  she  can  take  with  her  own  pro- 
ductions, without  extinguishing  (he  feeble  lamp  of  life. 

Beside  these  accompaniments  of  an  almshouse  domiciliation,  there  are 
coQtinuaHy  being  presented  all  the  strange  anomalies  recognized  in  any 
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nomenclature  of  modern  tiroes,  without  any  particularly  known  cause, 
unlooked  for,  and  even  unwelcome  by  those  who  study  pains  to  learn  how 
to  subdue  them. 

Without  hesitation,  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  the  almshouse  hos- 
pital holds  out  prospects  to  the  medical  student  equal  to  those  anywhere 
else  to  be  found,  and  we  are  surprised,  therefore,  that  there  are  not  twenty 
pursuing  their  studies  there,  where  there  is  at  present  not  half  that  number. 
A  hospital  of  incurables  is  a  desideratum  in  this  country.  Those  really 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  benefits  of  the  healing  art  would  be  more  appro- 
priately provided  for  in  such  a  hospital,  whilst  those'  now  necessarily 
lodged  within  the  influence  of  all  that  is  terrible  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
human  being,  weighed  down  by  an  accumulation  of  corporeal  miseries, 
which  are  irresistibly  and  irremediably  hurrying  him  to  the  grave,  would 
be  made  better  and  happier  by  such  a  provision. 


Franklin  Infirmaryy  JVei^  OrUane, — This  excellent  establishment,  one 
mile  from  the  Mississippi,  in  the  Faubourg  Franklin,  must  be  viewed  fa- 
vorably by  the  public.  The  charges  are  reasonable,  compared  with 
everything  else  in  that  dear  city.  Nurses,  speaking  almost  entirely  the 
English  language,  are  in  constant  attendance.  The  cost  of  private  rooms, 
including  attendance,  is  from  two  to  five  dollars  per  day.  Surgical  ope- 
rations are  extra  charges.  In  the  ordinary  wards,  the  cost  is  only  one 
dollar  a  day — and  for  smallpox,  the  price  is  three  dollars  a  day,  which, 
from  long  and  sad  experience,  we  know  to  be  too  cheap.  Dr.  H.  Lewis 
b  the  resident  physician. 


Provision  for  the  Insane  in  Vermont, — From  the  report  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Vermont  legislature  to  ascertain  the  number  and  condi- 
tion of  insane  persons  in  that  State,  we  learn  that  in  59  towns  the  number 
is  144  ;  males,  60 — females,  84.  Of  these,  there  are — under  the  age  of 
30  years,  12  ;  between  20  and  30,  25  ;  between  30  and  40,  52  ;  between 
40  and  50,  25  ;  over  50,  45.  Returned  as  continually  confined,  18  ;  oc- 
casionally confined,  19  ;  as  town  paupers,  45  ;  as  poor  and  destitute,  40. 
The  Committee  recommend  the  cause  of  the  insane  to  the  favorable  no- 
tice bf  the  legislature. 


Private  Lectures, — Dr.  Bryne,  of  Baltimore,  Is  delivering  a  private 
course  of  anatomical  lectures,  in  that  city,  with  success.  We  admire  this 
kind  of  professional  enterprise.  Those  men  who  tug  at  the  wheel  in 
early  life,  are  pretty  sure  of  an  old  age  of  comfort  and  useful  distinction. 


Surgical  Appointment, — Dr.  Amasa  Trowbridge,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
has  been  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  Willoughby  University,  Ohio, 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  that  institution. 


Medical  Students, — There  has  never  perhaps  been  so  many  medical 
students  in  this  city  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  there  is  now  ;  both  the 
University  and  the  Jefferson  College  are  likely  to  be  attended  this  winter 
by  vary  large  dasfes. — Pkitadelpkut  paper. 
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Post  Office  Annotancbs. — ^It  may  seem  altogether  imaginary  to  those  who 
have  had  less  experience  than  ourselves,  that  the  postage  we  are  compelled  to  pay' 
is  becoming  a  burden  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  In  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
Journal,  an  extensive  correspondence  is  maintained  at  home  and  abroad,  and  much 
exi)ense  necessarily  incurred.  But  the  aggregate  of  the  postage  of  letters  in 
which  the  writer  alone  is  interested  is  also  very  considerable,  and  the  editor  is 
obliged  to  say  that  no  such  letters,  unless  post  paid,  will  hereafter  be  taken  from 
the  office.  This  declaration  is  not  made  because  one  or  twenty  letters  are  some* 
times  charged  to  his  account ;  bat  because  tbe  number  is  so  great,  and  constantly 
increasing,  too,  that  he  is  reluctantly  driven  to  tbe  mortifying  necessity  of  con- 
fessing  that  he  cannot  afford  to  sustain  the  continual  drain  thus  made  upon  his 
small  earnings. 

To  CoRRESpoNOENTB. — The  Communications  of  Dr.  Northrop  and  ^'J."  will 
have  an  early  insertion. 

DiEO — At  Princeton,  N.  J.  Dr.  Samuel  Howell.  In  Buckingham,  Bucks  Co. 
Pa.  John  Wilson,  M.D.  aged  68. — In  Baltimore,  Dr.  George  Williamson,  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  his  55th  year. 

MTJiolV  iiuniber  of  dentha  In  Button  Tor  the  week  ending  Not.  13,  43.    Mules,  SS^Ff males,  16. 

or  liuig  fever,  6— palpitation  of  the  heart,  1— old  age,  I— croup,  1— palsy,  1— measles,  90— infkii- 
tile,  •—childbed,  l-^consumplton,  3— typhous  fever,  3.    Stillborn,  3.  , 
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MEDICAL  SCHOOL  OF  MAIf^E. 

Thi  Medical  Leetnres  at  Bowdoin  College  will  commence  on  Mondof,  the  S9d  day  of  February,  1836> 

Anatomy  and  Surgery,  by  Jedidiah  Cobb,  M.D. 

Theory  and  Practice  ot  Physic,  by  William  Psbrt,  M.D. 

Obstetrics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  James  McKeek,  M.D. 

Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  by  Parkee  Cleavslano,  M.D. 
The  Jlnmtomieal  CabimH  and  tbe  lAbrary  are  annually  increasing. 
Every  person,  becoming  a  member  of  this  Institution,  is  requited  previotulf  to  present 
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*         REDUCTION    OF    STRANGULATED    HERNIA   BY   THE    EXHAUSTING 

PUMP. 
:i 

Th£  use  of  the  air-pump,  as  an  agent  in  the  reduction  of  hernia,  was  first 
^  noticed,  we  believe,  by  Professor  HauflT  in  the  year  1818.  Hufeland's 
f  Journal  for  July,  1832,  also  contains  some  rennarks  by  Dr.  Busch  on  the 
^  same  subject.  Finally,  the  No.  of  Becker's  Journal  now  before  iis  con- 
i!  tains  several  rases,  which  we  shall  notice  briefly. 
^  Cas£  I. — In  October,  1833,  the  author,  Dr.  Kohler,  was  called  to  a 

Jew,  sixty  years  of  age,  who  had  suffered  the  last  nine  years  from  scrotal 
^        hernia.     After  some  days  of  a  Gt  of  indigestion  the  patient  began  to  suflfer 
y        from  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  hernia  could  not  be  returned  even  by 
a  surgeon  ;  the  symptoms  were  now  rapidly  aggravated,  and  the  author 
r        on  his  arrival  found  the  patient  in  a  state  of  great  danger.     According  to 
the  account  of  his  attendants,  the  hernia  was  strangulated  for  three  days  ; 
the  face  was  now  sunken  ;  the  body  covered  with  a  cold  sweat ;  the  ex- 
tremities cold  ;  the  pulse  barely  perceptible.     No  stool  for  the  last  three 
.f        days.     The  author  had  immediate  recourse  to  all  the  common  remedies, 
^        venesection,  cold  applications,  narcotics,  enemata,  baths,  drastic  purga- 
f        tives,  &c.  without  any  effect ;  the  danger  was  most  pressing,  and  nothing 
^        seemed  left  but  the  operation  ;  however,  the  exhausting  pump  was  tried 
as  a  last  resource,     immediately  after  the  application  of  the  apparatus, 
^        which  was  placed  over  the  abdominal  ring,  the  operator  began  to  perceive 
f        some  gargouillement  in  the  hernia  ;  this  gave  encouragement,  and  in  a 
short  time,  to  his  great  pleasure,  the  parts  were  restored  to  their  natural 
position.     Alvine  discbarges  were  obtained  in  a  few  hours,  the  vomiting 
I        ceased,  and  the  patient  was  restored  to  health  in  a  few  days. 

Case  II. — In  January,  1834,  a  female,  sixty  years  of  aee,  was  affected 
with  inguinal  hernia  on  the  right  side,  and  sudden  femoral  hernia  on  the 
left  side  ;  it  was  impossible  to  return  this  latter  ;  symptoms  of  strangula* 
tion  soon  set  in,  and  the  necessity  of  an  operation  was  agreed  on  in  a 
consultation  of  surgeons.  The  air-putnp  was  applied.  After  the  first 
application,  a  little  gargouillement  ;  after  the  second,  partial  return  of  the 
gut  ;  after  the  third,  complete  reduction  of  the  hernia. 

Professor  Janekowski  has  communicated  a  very  remarkable  case  to 
the  author,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract  : — 

Case  III. — The  patient,  a  strong  healthy  woman,  fifty  years  of  age, 
perceived  the  first  trace  of  an  umbilical  hernia  about  two  years  before. 
The  tumor  had  acquired  some  size  before  she  experienced  any  remarka- 
ble symptom  ;  it  was  then  partially  reducible,  and  the  pains  in  the  abdo- 
men  aod  swelling  were  alleviated  by  opening  medicines.     After  the  lapse 
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of  about  a  year  the  tumor  became  suddenly  the  seat  of  intense  pain ;  there 
was  obstinate  constipation  for  six  days,  which  only  yielded  to  general 
bloodletting  and  purgati?e  enemata.  On  the  sixth  day  inflammation  set 
in,  and  terminated  in  abscess  of  the  integuments.  At  the  end  of  August 
the  patient  was  attacked  a  second  time  with  inflammatory  symptoms, 
which  now  assumed  so  severe  a  trharacter  as  to  threaten  her  life  with 
imminent  danger.  The  hernia  could  not  be  reduced  by  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary  means,  though  seconded  by  venesection  and  repeated  pui^aiive 
glysters.  On  the  third  day  the  tumor  became  excessively  painful  and 
bard,  stercoral  vonoiting  supervened,  and  a  fatal  termination  seemed  al- 
most inevitable.  The  air-pump  was  now  applied,  but  at  flrst  produced  a 
great  deal  of  pain  ;  however,  it  was  removed  after  a  short  time,  and  the 
taxis  was  now  practicable  with  the  greatest  facility.  In  a  few  hours  co- 
pious evacuations  were  produced,  the  symptoms  oi  strangulation  subsided, 
and  three  days  later  the  patient  was  perfectly  cured. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  which  we  have  just  quoted,  the  author  details 
six  others,  where  the  air-pump  was  Employed  with  equal  advantage,  aod 
adds  that  in  twenty-three  cases,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  desperate, 
the  means  now  alkided  to  did  not  fail  to  justify  his  confidence  ;  he  there- 
fore concludes,  by  expressing  a  hope  that  a  remedy  of  such  power  may 
meet  the  general  consideration  which  it  deserves. — Lancet. 


TEMPERATURE    OF    THE    HUMAN    BODY. 

On  the  10th  of  August  last,  MM.  Breschet  and  Becquerel  communicated 
to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  the  results  of  various  experimeots 
made  by  them  on  the  temperature  of  difi^erent  parts  of  the  human  body 
in  various  diseases.  In  the  instrument  used  by  them,  a  perfectly  coo- 
stant  temperature  is  kept  up  in  one  point  of  the  needles  for  24  hours, 
while  it  is  at  the  same  time  furnished  with  a  very  sensible  regulator. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  results.  The  degrees  given  are  of  the 
centigrade  scale. 

No.  1.-— A  man,  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  laboring  under  typhous 
fever,  complicated  with  broncbito;  pulse  116.  Temperature  of  the 
mouth,  39.65  ;  of  the  biceps  nrKiscle,  38.80. 

No.  2. — A  man,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  afl^ected  by  enteriie  with 
bronchite  ;  pulse  116.     Temperature  of  the  biceps  muscle,  39.50. 

No.  3. — A  scrofulous  child  in  a  well-marked  febrile  state.  Tempera- 
ture of  the  mouth,  37.50  ;  of  an  inflamed  scrofulous  tumor,  40.00  ;  of  a 
phlegmonous  tumor  in  the  cellular  tissue,  40.00  ;  of  the  biceps  muscle, 
40.00. 

No.  4. — A  woman,  thirty  years  of  age,  affected  with  a  tumor  of  tbe 
same  nature.  Temperature  of  the  mouth,  36.75  ;  of  a  scrofulous  tumor 
on  the  neck,  37.50  ;  of  the  biceps  muscle,  37.00  ;  of  the  adjacent  cellu- 
lar tissue,  35.00. 

No.  5. — A  female  with  cancer  of  the  breast.  Temperature  of  tbe 
mouth,  36.60  ;  of  the  cancer,  36.60 ;  of  the  exuberant  fungi,  36.60 ;  of 
tbe  biceps  muscle,  36,60. 
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No.  6. — In  a  young  man  in  high  fever.  Temperature  of  the  biceps, 
S8.90. 

No.  7. — In  a  young  man  attacked  with  scrofulous  caries,  of  the  bones 
of  the  foot.  Temperature  of  the  mouth,  86.50  ;  of  the  biceps  muscle, 
S1.50  ;  of  the  wound,  32.00.  (In  this  case  the  needle  passed  through 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  plantar  fascia.) 

No.  8. — A  man,  forty-nine  years  of  age,  aSected  with  hemiplegia  of 
the  left  side,  and  presenting  the  commencement  of  senile  gangrene  in  the 
inferior  extremities.     Temperature  of  the  biceps  on  the  healthy  side, 

^^  36.45  ;  on  the  injured  side,  36.60;  of  the  mouth,  36.40;  of  the  muscles 

^         .of  the  calf  on  the  sound  side,  36.60  ;  on  the  paralyzed  side,  36.60. 

•^  No.  9.— tA  woman,  forty-6ve  years  of  age  ;  the  inferior  extremities 

^'         engourdies  and  painful  after  paralysis  ;  pulse  84.     Temperature  of  the 

'*  biceps,  37.14  ;  of  the  adductors  of  the  thigh,  37.55. 

f  No.  10. — In  a  man,  sixty  years  of  age,  affected  with  mercurial  tre- 

mor.    Temperature  of  the  biceps  on  the  right  side,  where  the  tremor  is 

^'         most  marked,  37.04  ;  on  the  left  side,  37.15. 

^^'  No.  1 1 . — Case  of  abdominal  dropsy,  with  affection  of  the  heart.  Tera- 

^  perature  of  the  biceps,  37.05  ;  of  the  fluid  in  the  abdomen,  36.85. 

^  No.  12. — A  man  with  confluent  smallpox,  a  few  minutes  before  death ; 

^'         pulse  114.     Temperature  of  the  biceps,  35.85  ;  of  the  hand,  32.00. 

i  The  authors  observe,  that  if  we  remember  that  the  normal  temperature 

of  the  muscles  is  about  36^,  we  shall  6nd, — 

=^  1.  That  the  febrile  state  is  attended  with  an  increase  of  beat  which 

may  go  as  far  as  3<>. 

'  2.  That  scrofulous  tumors,  though  violently  inflamed,  do  not  present 

^         a  much  greater  increase  of  temperature. 

3.  That  cancer  does  not  present  any  thing  remarkable,  except,  perhaps, 
a  slight  depression  of  heat  in  all  the  parts  explored. 

4th  and  finally.  That  in  paralysis  we  do  not  find  any  very  sensible  dif- 
ference between  the  temperature  of  muscles  on  both  sides  of  the  body. 

Ibid. 
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[Continued  fh>m  pace  336.] 

Such  are  the  principal  anatomical  data,  on  which  can  be  founded  an 
opinion  on  this  point  of  the  natural  history  of  man.  Naturalists  have 
evidently  been  predetermined  to  make  him,  by  the  rules  of  natural  science, 
an  omnivorous  animal.  To  arrive  at  this,  however,  they  seem  rather  to 
have  been  forced  to  jump  to  a  conclusion,  than  to  arrive  at  it  by  a  legi- 
timate deduction.  Whilst  the  most  distinguished  in  Europe,  as  Cuvier, 
Lawrence,  Blumenbach,  Richerand,  Marc,  &c.  have  recorded  their  ac- 
quiescence in  this  opinion,  they  as  uniformly  acknowledge  that  man  is 
strikingly  analogous  in  bodily  structure  to  the  simis,  and  as  these  are  in 
their  natural  state  undoubtedly  frugivorous,  it  must  be  that  their  conclu- 
sion in  regard  to  his  omnivorousness  is  deduced  from  the  circumstance  of 
observation  and  experience  of  the  species  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
globci  rather  than  a  strict  inference  from  the  data  of  natural  history.   This 
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structure  we  believe  proves  only  that  he  is  neither  decidedly  carnivorous 
or  the  contrary  ;  he  is  also  far  from  being  oninivorous,  ir  by  that  term  he 
is  considered  as  possessing  the  structure  or  powers  of  both  flesh  and  ve- 

fetable-eating  animals,  since  he  is  probably  gifted  with  those  of  neither. 
t  is  true  he  feeds  on  all  the  productions  of  nature,  but  not  in  manner 
analogous  to  that  of  the  brutes. 

Whilst  we  believe  and  contend  that  the  general  practice  of  man  in  using 
,  both  animal  and  vegetable  food,  in  a  prepared  state,  as  is  the  almost  uni- 
form practice  of  all  nations,  is  neither  contra-indicated  by  natural  struc- 
ture or  experimental  result,  we  can  freely  allow  that  roan  does  approxi- 
mate more  closely  to  the  frugivorous  animals  than  any  others  in  physical 
organization.  But  the  only  conclusion  which  ought  to  be  drawn  from 
this  similarity  is,  that  he  is  designed  to  have  his  food  in  about  the  same 
state  of  mechanical  cohesion,  requiring  about  the  same  energy  of  masti- 
catory organs  as  if  it  consisted  of  fruits,  &c.  alone. 

Animals  by  a  brute  instinct  will  select,  each  species,  a  kind  of  food 
adapted  to  its  capacity  of  digestion  ;  man  has  a  digestive  apparatus  which 
is  evidently  designed  neither  for  the  use  of  animal  flesh  in  its  recent  state 
or  unchanged  by  the  action  of  6re,  nor  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  Hb 
organs  are  evidently  too  complex  and  extended  for  the  latter  aliment. 
They  are  fitted  for  animal  food  prepared  by  his  re€Uon.  In  short,  be  was 
designed  to  be  governed  in  his  food  as  in  everything  else,  not  by  instinct, 
but  by  bis  reasoning  faculties.  These  have  pointed  out  to  him  the  ge- 
neral fact  that  neither  animal  nor  vegetable  substances  are  his  appropriate 
food,  till  modi6ed  by  preparation  and  cookery. 

What  we  apprehend  to  be  the  true  doctrine  on  this  subject  is,  that  his 
reasoning  powers,  enabling  him  to  subject  and  subdue  nature  to  himself, 
as  far  as  food,  habitation  and  clothing  are  concerned,  and  having  in  a 
thousand  ways  such  an  immediate  influence  on  his  bodily  existence,  for- 
bid any  very  confldent  judgment  or  conclusion  being  formed  in  relation 
to  him,  from  any  real  or  supposed  analogy  to  the  other  species  of  ani- 
mals. .  He  constitutes  a  species  sui  generis^  far  removed  from  all  others. 
The  chain  of  beings,  or  regular  gradation  of  animals,  stops,  at  least,  when 
it  reaches  him.  The  visionary  theories  of  a  Monbroddo,  or  the  philoso- 
pher of  Geneva,  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  orang-outangi  and  man,  the 
existence  of  wild  men,  or  those  not  under  the  influence  of  the  reasoning 
faculties,  &c.  alike  groundless  and  insuhing  to  the  human  species,  hardly 
deserve  mention,  much  less  refutation.  They  only  prove,  as  Mr.  Law- 
rence remarks,  that  these  schemers  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  structure 
of  men  and  monkeys.  And  yet  how  much  less  absurd  are  the  opinions 
of  those,  wIk)  would  subject  **  the  lord  of  the  creation  "  to  rules  and 
laws  drawn  from  the  habits  of  the  monkey  tribe  i  ■ 

If  man  is  considered  only  as  a  superior  kind  of  monkey,  placing,  as 
must  be  done,  the  African  races  as  the  immediate  connecting  link  between 
him  and  the  simiae,  and  continuing  the  progression  up  through  the  less 
darkly  tinged  races  to  the  polished  European,  then  would  the  analogy  be 
grounded  on  premises  apparently  philosophical. 

Mr.  Lawrence  remarks  on  this  scheme  of  gradation — **  We  should 
not  have  expected  to  6nd  such  opinions  defended  by  the  natural  historian, 
and  we  shall  not  hesiute  to  assert  that  they  are  as  false  phitosophically) 
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as  the  moral  and  political  consequences  to  which  they  would  lead  are 
shocking  and  detestable.  We  set  out  with  this  position,  that  man  has 
numerous  distinctive  marks,  by  which  under  every  circumstance  of  rough- 
ness and  uncivilization,  and  every  variety  of  country  and  race,  he  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  broad  and  most  clearly  de6ned  interval,  from  any  other  animal, 
even  from  timse  species  which  from  their  general  resemblance  to  the 
human  subject  have  been  called  antliropo*morphous." 

For  a  full,  philosophical  and  unanswerable  elucidation  of  the  distinctive 
differences  between  man  and  animals,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  phy- 
siological writings  of  William  Lawrence,  F.R.S.  &c. 

If,  considering,  as  our  modern  Pythagoreans  do,  that  man  is  by  nature 
an  exclusively  vegetable-^eating  animal,  and  that  therefore  in  our  practices 
we  should  endeavor  to  act  as  to  food  without  reference  to  reason,  to 
shake  off*  the  trammels  of  education  and  habit,  and  to  return  to  the  cus* 
toms  of  the  golden  age,  will  not  the  entire  preparation  of  food  by  Gre  be 
legitimately  deemed  to  be  unnatural  and  preposterous  ?  No  animal  surely 
practises  the  culinary  art.  Nor  is  there  any  nation  of  even  their  vaunted 
vegetable  eaters,  which  does  not  more  or  less  practise  the  unnatural  art 
of  subjecting  their  rice,  or  potatoes,  or  grains,  to  roasting  or  boiling,  or 
which  does  not  render  them  even  more  dissimilar  from  their  original  state 
by  the  more  complex  processes  of  pounding,  grinding,  &c.  or  the  quali- 
fication of  condiments. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  logic,  that  what  proves  too  much  proves  nothing.  If 
it  is  unnatural  to  eat  flesh,  it  is  equally  unnatural  to  cook  vegetables,  for 
both  or  their  principles  are  the  results  of  reason  and  not  of  natural  in- 
stinct. Still  more  we  transgress  against  (he  natural  habits  of  animals 
when  we  resort  to  clothing.  Does  climate  render  the  use  of  external 
clothing  essential,  why  may  it  not  render  the  use  of  stimulating  and  sup- 
porting animal  food  necessary  f  If  the  almost  hairless  simis  or  naked 
man  can  live  without  clothing  in  the  regions  of  the  torrid  zone,  in  the 
frozen  regions  of  the  pole  ihey  must  either  violate  nature  and  resort  to 
external  coverings,  or  cease  to  be  inhabitants  of  its  icy  dominions.  Man, 
by  his  reason,  can  counteract  these  imperfections  of  nature— -or  if  that  Be 
too  presumptuous  an  idea,  can  cure  the  wounds  he  inflicts  on  his  own 
nature  ;  he  can  render  himself  the  denizen  of  all  latitudes  by  his  ingenuity 
in  clothing  and  habitation,  thus  protecting  his  external  structure  ;  why 
not,  then,  by  strengthening  and  guarding  his  internal  organization  by  die- 
tetic means  (if  these  are  necessary),  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  may  be  placed  f 

How  far,  then,  diet  is  influenced  by  climate  as  shown  by  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind,  and  bow  far  this  influence  is  founded  on  true  principles, 
is  next  to  be  considered.  Do  we  ever  find  mankind  living  in  a  state  of 
nature  }*  Considering  him  an  herbivorous  or  frugivorous  animal,  and 
their  habits  as  the  standard  of  nature,  assuredly  not.     He  is  everywhere 

*  The  termi  natural  HaU^origiMal  eonditionf  4%.  tf  moii,  ao  much  employed  by  the  advocate!  for  an 
azeluaWely  vegetable  diet,  we  can  bardly  be  allowed  to  auppoee  denote  a  eute  of  barbariom.  Tbey 
would  acareelv  be  willing  to  conalder  the  influence  of  reaaon  In  producing  a  atate  of  eivlUzaUon,  and 
overtuniiog  afmoat  all  reaemblance  between  man  and  tbe  brutea,  to  have  been  unnatural. 

If,  again,  by  natMrai  §taU  nf  aiaji  la  meant  the  Infency  of  aoctetv,  then  "mankind  were  probably 
almoei  whollv  carnivoroua,"  ramarka  Profeaaor  Dungliaon  (Phyaiology,  Vol.  I.  p.  441).  *•  aa  the 
tribee  leaai  advanoed  in  eivilliatioD  are  at  tbe  praoenl  day.'*  Or  Biora  probably  hia  Ibod  depeadad 
OB  hie  loeation  or  othar  accidental  eIreumfUneea. 
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a*  cooking  animal^  and  this  term  would  perhaps  be  as  well  adapted  io 
forming  a  de6nition  of  the  bipes  implumit,  as  Franklin's  appellation  of  a 
tool'tnaking  or  bargain-driving  animal.  Giving  it  up,  then,  as  liopetess, 
even  to  conjecture  what  he  would  be,  if  following  the  customs  of  the  ani- 
mals exclusively  eating  raw  vegetable  substances,  hoW  can  we  so  well 
deduce  conclusions  as  to  what  mode  of  life  befits  him,  as  to  appeal  lo 
the  evidence  of  experience,  and  to  examine  his  comparative  bealih,  lon- 
gevity, bodily  and  mental  vigor,  and  mental  characteristics,  as  we  find 
them  displayed  under  varied  circumstances  of  existence. 

There  are  hardly  any  substances  which  have  been  possessed  of  orga* 
nixation  and  life  (and  these  alone  have  the  properties  of  nutriment),  which 
have  not  been  employed  at  some  time  and  in  some  countries  as  food. 
Amongst  the  various  circumstances  and  peculiarities  in  relation  to  alimeot, 
if  there  baa  been  any  one  which  has  been  general  in  all  nations,  it  b 
the  preparation  of  their  food  by  fire.  Some  exceptions  even  to  tbb 
rule  are  not  wanting.* 

**  The  researches  of  Meiners,"  remarks  Mr.  Lawrence,  **  respecting 
food,  seem  to  have  exhausted  every  accessible  authority  on  the  subject 
His  deductions,  supported  by  an  almost  infinite  number  of  quotations 
exhibit  so  complete  a  view  of  the  matter,  that  we  present  them  to  the 
reader  in  his  own  words  : 

^*  The  common  positions  concerning  the  earlier  use  of  vegetables,  and 
the  efiects  of  vegetable  and  animal  food  on  the  dispositions  of  people, 
have  been  brought  forward  by  men  not  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  whicb 
history  presents.  There  were  formerly,  and  still  are,  many  people,  pa^ 
ticularly  among  the  dark-colored  nations,  who  eat  nothing  or  almost  no- 
thing but  flesh,  and  that  with  little  or  no  preparation.  Examples  of  tlas 
are  oflTered  in  Asia  by  the  Huns,  Calmucks  and  people  of  Thibet  r-^ 
the  Borates,  Tungooses,  Karoscbatkans,  and  eastern  islanders  ;— by  tte 
Ostiaks  and  Samoiedes,  whom  the  Russians  were  obliged  to  imitate  in 
Nova  Zembia  and  the  eastern  ocean  ; — by  the  Woguls,  Circassians, 
Mingulians  and  Abcassas  ;  and,  lastly,  by  some  tribes  in  Babylon,  h 
Europe  by  the  Alani,  all  the  Celtic  people,  the  Tartars  of  the  Gricnea, 
and  even  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda.  In  America  by  the  Esquimaoi, 
the  Greenlanders,  the  North  American  savages,  the  Peruvians,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Ftiego.  In  Africa  by  the  Ethiopians  and  GaDas. 
In  the  southern  countries  and  the  islands  of  tlie  South  Sea,  by  the  Nev 
Hollanders,  New  Zealanders,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  and 
Society  Islands." 

<^  On  the  contrary,  there  have  been  and  still  are  many  people  who  fife 
almost  exclusively,  or  wholly,  on  vegetables.  Such  are  the  Cretaasi 
Spartans  and  Romans  at  certain  periods  ;  most  of  the  Sclavonic  tribes, 
tbe  Turks,  Arabians^  and  Persians  ;  the  Mahomedans,  and  still  more  iha 

*  Bxamplei  v  adduced  0/  aatjoni  nuing  c«rtiifn  mineral  aulwtiinccs  at  food,  or  pMtaftiid*' 
inttead  of  aliment,  as  thia  term  can  hardly  be  applied  to  tbnee  »ubaUncee  IVobi  wbicli  do  cbyl'J* 
IM  formed.  **  Kee^en*'  remarks  Prof.  Dungiieon  (Horoan  PbyeioloRy,  Vol.  I.  p  438),  **tMim  ivt 
the  qaarrien  on  tbe  KylThanaer,  la  northern  Tburingia,  spread  a  stembviUr^  or  r^ek  kwOw  (JaaM*) 
oa  bread,  wMch  tbey  eat  with  appetite.     Labllliardiere  also  relates  of  tbe   inbabicanis  ef  »• 
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Brahmins  in  H!ndo$tan  ;  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  certain  of  the  Ja- 
vanese ;  most  of  the  Otaheitans  and  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  Islands  ;— 
kstly,  the  Egyptians,  Moors,  Negroes,  Hottentots,  and  inhabitants  of 
4Sennaar." 

These  instances,  Tvbile  they  afford  abundant  con6rmation,  if  evidence 
were  wanting,  of  the  omnivoroiisness  of  man,  at  least  in  his  present  state, 
can  only  be  regarded  as  extremes  or  exceptions  to  the  genera!  law.  The 
food  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  is  unquestionably 
an  admixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and  on  examination  of 
fnany  of  the  instances  of  the  exclusive  use  of  one  or  the  other,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  dependent  on  peculiar  adventitious  circumstances,  rather  than  on  any 
original,  instinctive  propensity  for  either.  The  exclusively  flesh-eating 
people  will  be  found  to  be  natives  of  those  regions  whose  cold  and  ste- 
rile soil  is  incapable  of  producing  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Whilst  in  some 
of  the  vegetable-eating  countries,  the  mode  of  life  in  this  respect  is  in 
consequence  of  religious  dogmas,  as  illustrated  for  example  in  the  im- 
mense nations  of  the  east  (in  the  same  manner  that  with  the  ancient  Py- 
thagoreans it  was  an  absurdity  of  their  philosophy,  the  belief  of  metem- 
psyciM>sis)  ;  in  others,  as  in  Ireland,  many  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  probably  also  in  some  of  the  oriental  countries,  it  results 
from  a  necessity,  the  over-crowded  state  of  the  population,  which  brings 
man  down  to  the  minimum  of  food  capable  of  sustaining  existence.  From 
the  statistical  researches  made  in  1790,  by  the  celebrated  Lagrange,  and 
brought  up  to  a  late  period  by  M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^s,  in  a  memoir  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  it  is  shown  that  France  does  not  produce  one-half 
the  amount  of  the  flesh  of  animals  necessary  to  the  nourishment  of  the 
inhabitants. 

In  referring  to  such  a  statement  of  the  aliment  used  by  various  nations, 
as  that  given  above  from  Meiners,  we  are  struck  on  examination  : 

1.  With  the  nearly  equal  health,  longevity  and  vigor  of  all  these  na- 
tions. The  general  average  of  the  length  of  human  life  is  nearly  the 
same ;  the  appointed  bourne  of  *'  three  score  years  and  ten,"  seems 
almost  universal.  The  able  writer  on  longevity  in  Rees's  Cyclopedia, 
arrives  at  the  general  conclusion,  reviewing  the  catalogues  of  those  re- 
corded for  longevity,  that  no  characteristic  applies  to  the  individuals  there- 
in, but  that  of  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking.  Of  course  thequaoiity, 
rather  than  any  peculiarity  of  the  food,  constitutes  temperance. 

2.  The  next  general  observation  from  this  sketch,  is,  that  as  we  g<i 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  the  food  of  man  changes  from  a  preponde«- 
rance  of  vegetable,  to  that  of  animal  ;  and  that  in  the  temperate  latitudes^ 
except  in  such  instances  as  that  of  Ireland,  explained  by  obvious  circum- 
stances, the  aliment  is  uniformly  of  a  mixed  nature,  comprising  both 
animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

Two  circumstances  in  the  natural  history  of  man  seem  to  tmve  a  ne-  ' 
cessary  connection  between  nhem  ;  viz.  his  having  the  power  to  inhabit 
the  various  regions  and  climates  of  the  earth,  and  his  being  able  to  sub- 
sist on  almost  or  quite  all  organized  substances,  or,  as  Dr.  Copland  re- 
.inarks,  he  must  be  naturally  omnivorous,  as  a  consequence  of  his  ubiqui- 
ty. *'  If  the  wastes  of  Lapland,  the  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea,  the  frozen 
coasts  of  Oreeolandi  and  the  deserts  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  were  destined 
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by  nature  for  the  habitations  of  man,  then  is  he  not  an  herbivorous  animal, 
nor  is  even  a  mixed  diet  necessary  to  his  support.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  procure  vegetable  productions  where  the  earth's  surface  is  almost 
constantly  either  frozen  or  covered  with  snow.  The  continual  use  of 
animal  food  is  as  natural  and  wholesome  to  the  Esquimaux,  as  a  mixed 
diet  is  to  an  Englishman." 

In  the  cold  regions,  the  abstraction  of  the  stimuli  of  solar  light  and 
beat,  and  the  continued  low  temperature,  have  a  tendency  to  diminish 
the  powers  of  life,  the  energy  and  tone  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  sys* 
terns.  Here  a  compensatory  addition  to  the  vital  energies  is  required, 
which  is  best  afforded  in  the  use  of  an  invigorating  and  stimulating  diet 
of  animal  food. 

A  similar  equilibriatory  process  from  opposite  reasons  is  demanded  in 
the  tropical  regions,  between  the  constitutional  condition  of  man  and  his 
food.  In  the  temperate  zone,  the  same  reasoning  and  the  same  experi- 
ence which  fix  the  expediency  of  animal  food  in  the  cold,  and  vegeia* 
ble  for  the  hot  climate,  demonstrate  the  fitness  of  a  mixed  aliment  for 
the  inhabitants. 

Dr.  Copland  has  carried  the  view  of  this  connection  between  man  and 
the  soil  he  inhabits,  into  many  interesting  bearings,  relative  to  his  food, 
medicinal  agents,  &c.  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  Dictionary 
of  Practical  Medicine,  Art.  Climate,  in  relation  to  the  food  of  man.  He 
concludes  his  article  in  the  following  words  :  ^^From  these  and  other 
considerations,  the  following  corollaries  may  be  drawn  ; — that  the  climate 
of  a  country  should  in  a  great  measure  guide  man  in  his  selection  of  food; 
those  productions  which  are  most  abundant  around  him,  being  most  ap- 
propriate  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  that  the  nature 
of  his  food  thus  conspires  with  the  climate  to  modify  bis  constitution, 
whilst  it  serves  to  counteract  the  rigors  of  season,  and  the  unwholesome 
influences  to  which  he  is  constantly  exposed,  in  very  hot  as  well  as  in 
very  cold  countries." 

Our  modern  Pythagoreans  have  endeavored  to  argue  that  the  use  of 
animal  food  has  a  tendency  to  render  men  savage  and  ferocious  in  their 
dispositions,  drawing  this  conclusion  from  the  analogy  of  brute  animals* 
The  slightest,  most  cursory  examination  of  the  schoolboy's  compend  of 
geography  or  history  dispels  this  visionary  idea,  and  demolishes  to  the 
loundation  all  their  Utopian  structures,  based  on  restoring  the  golden  age, 
by  leading  men  back  to  a  diet  of  ^*  acorns  and  the  crystal  stream."  Not 
to  multiply  examples  to  sustain  a  position  so  obvious,  suffice  it  to  remark, 
without  recurring  to  ancient  history,  that  Hyder  Ali,  and  Tippoo,  ^^  bis 
more  terrible  son,"  Ali  Pacha  of  lanina,  and  a  host  of  oriental  tyranto, 
were  fnigivorous  animals  ! 

It  has  been  customary  for  these  bigoted  exclusives  to  bring  forward  a 
few  instances  of  men  eminent  for  transcendant  genius  and  worth,  as 
proofs  that  a  vegetable  diet  is  aUme  consistent  with  the  possession  and 
exercise  of  great  talents  and  virtues.  A  more  palpable  non  Hqvilur  never 
disgraced  logic.  While  they  instance  a  Newton,  a  Howard,  a  Franklin, 
and  some  half  dozen  others,  as  examples  of  their  rule  (and  of  even  the 
babits  of  these,  some  more  specific  accounts  might  not  be  amissi  as  to 
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their  perseverance  in  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet),  they  forget  [that 
these  are  only  exceptions  to  a  long  list  of  great  and  renowned  names. 

^^  If  the  experience  of  every  individual  were  not  sufficient  to  convince 
him  that  the  use  of  animal  food  is  quite  consistent  with  the  greatest 
strength  of  body  and  mind,  the  truth  of  this  point  is  proclaimed  by  the 
voice  of  all  history.  A  few  hundreds  of  Europeans  hold  in  bondage  the 
vegetable-eating  millions  of  the  east.  We  see  the  carnivorous  Romans 
winning  their  way,  from  a  beginning  so  inconsiderable  that  it  is  lost  in 
the  obscurity  of  fable,  to  the  empire  of  the  world  ;  we  see  them,  by  the 
power  of  intellect,  establishing  that  dominion  which  they  had  acquired  by 
the  power  of  the  sword,  and  furnishing  such  compositions  in  poetry, 
oratory,  philosophy  and  history,  as  are  at  once  the  admiration  and  des- 
pair of  succeeding  ages  ;  we  see  our  own  countrymen  rivalling  them  in 
arts  and  arms,  exhibiting  no  less  signal  bravery  in  the  6eld  and  on  the 
ocean,  and  displaying  in  a  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  in  a  Newton,  Bacon, 
and  Locke,  in  a  Chatham,  Erskine  and  Fox,  no  less  mental  energy  ;  yet, 
with  these  proofs  before  their  eyes,  men  are  actually  found,  wIjo  would 
have  us  believe,  on  the  faith  of  some  insulated,  exaggerated  and  misre- 

Presented  facts  and  still  more  miserable  hypotheses,  that  the  development, 
>rm  and  powers  of  the  body  are  impaired  and  lessened,  and  the  intellec* 
tual  and  moral  faculties  injured  and  perverted,  by  animal  diet."* 

We  have  no  disposition  to  go  *^  ultra  crepidam  ''  in  vexing  the  theo- 
logical arguments,  which  at  least  one  learned  professor  adduces  in  sup- 
port  of  his  views,  against  the  use  of  animal  food ;— or  to  discuss  the 

i|uestion  whether  the  shortening  of  human  life  was  the  result  of  man's 
oily  in  thus  overstepping  the  laws  of  his  nature.  Enough  for  us,  is  it 
to  know,  that  we  have  the  best  evidence  for  the  belief  that  the  term  of 
human  life  has  been  for  some  thousands  of  years  the  same,  and  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  ancient  avowal  of  the  psalmist :  '^  The  days  of 
our  years  are  three  score  years  and  ten  ;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength, 
they  be  four  score  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and  sorrow,  for  it  is 
soon  cut  off*  and  we  fly  away."f  Having  thus,  as  we  conceive,  cleared 
the  way  for  a  practical  consideration  of  our  subject,  we  dismiss  an  inves- 
tigation perhaps  needlessly  protracted,  surely  so  except  from  the  consi- 
derations alluded  to,  in  the  words  of  Ovid  : 

Inter  utranique  tana 
-~—  medio  tulfMimus  Ibfs. 

If  it  were  or  could  be  demonstrated  that  man  is  strictly  an  herbivorous, 
or  a  carnivorous  animal,  one  only  precept  as  to  his  food  and  drink  need 
be  urged  upon  him,  and  that  would  be  to  follow  nature,  and  return  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  the  original  manner  of  life  from  which  he  has  de- 
parted. But  as  we  have  shown  that  man  is  intended  to  be  governed  by 
bis  intelligence,  in  cultivating,  in  preparing,  in  cooking  and  otherwise 
modifying  the  fruits  of  the  soil  and  the  flesh  of  animals,  so  as  from  their 
natural  state  to  fit  them  for  his  use,  such  simplicity,  however  pleasing  to 
the  supposed  discoverer  (and  in  truth  over-simplification  and  too  hasty 
generalization  are  the  loud  crying  sins  of  our  modern  philosophizing),  is 

*  Lftwranee,  Reel's  Cyelop.    Art.  Mm, 

t  Paalm  xe.   8«a  also  TL  Sunnal,  xlz.  Si  at  aaq.   **  Now  Buitlltl  wm  ft  vaiy  tfed  wk 
tmm  man  ymnt**  4M. 
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not  in  accordance  with  that  grand  touchstone  of  <'  law  and  fact  *'  in  medi- 
cal science,  experience.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  in  the  language  of  Dr. 
George  Fordycq,  ^^  man  has  no  natural  food."*     He  may  indeed  have 

*  Professor  Mussej,  of  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H.  in  a  lecture  delivered  during  the 
sessioQ  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  and  repeated  in  other  States,  is  reported 
to  have  brought  forward  the  interesiing,  and  well  known  and  authenticated  bistorj  of 
Caspar  Hauser,  as  detailed  by  M.  Von  Fuerbach,  as  illustrating  and  defending  the  prin- 
ciple that  man  is  by  nature  an  exclusively  vegetable-eating  animal.  Caspar,  when  6rst 
brought  from  his  state  of  confinement  into  society,  was  struck  with  horror  and  disgust  at 
the  sight  and  smell  of  flesh  or  cooked  meat.  This  repugnance  was  hardly  to  be  com- 
batted  with,  it  was  so  overwhelming,  nor  was  it,  at  the  date  of  the  biugranhy,  overcome. 
Granting  the  fact,  and  there  is  no  reai^on  to  doubt  it  that  we  are  aware  of,  and  what  dues 
it  prove?  Merely  that  Caspar  was  from  infancy  trained  up  on  a  vegetable  diet.  It  can 
demonstrate  only,  what  no  one  can  hardiv  think  of  denying,  that  the  human  subject  is 
capable  of  being  supported  in  vigor  and  health,  on  vegetable  food  eiclusively — espe- 
cially if,  as  in  Hauser's  cases,  no  exercise  was  taken  nor  any  vicissitudes  of  aeaaoa 
encountered. 

As  an  offset  to  this  case,  we  will  attach  here  the  account  of  another  wild  boy,  which 
if  any  addition  were  needed  to  its  authenticity  beyond  the  names  connected  with,  and 
referred  to,  in  it,  we  could  give  it  in  our  own  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  derived 
from  intellif^ent  gentlemen,  when  the  writer  was  at  the  South  tf  few  years  since. 

*'  fVUd  Billy  or  the  Mississippi  Orson. — [From  the  Knickerbocker.] — It  was  the  lot  of 
that  wonderful  person,  Caspar  Hauser,  to  be  emancipated  and  tamed  among  a  people 
every  way  disposed  to  note  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  mind  permitted  almost  to  reach 
maturity  before  it  had  received  the  impress  of  a  single  effort  at  training  it.  This  training 
was  then  undertaken,  by  instructers,  excited  by  an  enthusiasm  of  curiosity  to  trace  the 
first  manifestations  of  bis  mind  under  its  new  series  of  impulses.  Of  course,  we  have  in 
his  case  the  roost  impressive  chapters  upon  the  influence  of  the  magnificent  universe— 
the  green  earth,  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  blue  heavens,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  starry 
hosts,  when  first  shown  to  him.  We  have  a  novel  and  most  striking  history  of  mind 
nnder  the  first  impressions  of  external  nature,  and  the  first  lights  of  instruction. 

**  The  annexed  and  unpretending  narrative  lays  no  claim  to  virtues  of  this  sort.  Wild 
Bill,  it  is  true,  was  thrown  among  a  people  humane  and  civilized ;  but  they  were  pressed 
by  the  numberless  and  imperious  necessities  incident  to  a  new  settlementjn  the  wilder- 
ness. Their  condition  was  too  full  of  labor,  care,  and  danger,  to  admit  of  the  exercise 
of  curiosity.  Thus  they  were  less  disposed  to  mark  the  first  movements  of  his  mind, 
alter  he  bad  been  caught  and  the  process  of  training  of  society  was  commenced  upon 
bim.  In  a  forest  full  of  Indians  and  wild  animals,  Wild  Bill  was  an  object  of  very  little 
higher  interest  than  a  tamed  bear  or  panther.  Of  course,  no  documents  remain  to  show 
how  he  was  impressed  by  the  new  views  which  society  presented  to  his  mind.  1  have 
even  been  unable  to  ascertain  whether  any  efforts  were  made  to -place  him  at  school,  or 
under  the  influence  of  any  other  instruction  and  training  than  that  of  the  new  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed. 

''  Although  his  story  may  not  claim  parallel  interest  with  the  elojquent  history  of  mind 
in  the  case  of  Caspar  Hauser,  it  may,  nevertheless,  present  one  claim  to  attraction — it  is 
literally  a  matter  of  fact,  without  the  slightest  admixture  of  coloring  of  any  sort — and 
within  the  knowledge  of  citizens  of  the  highest  standing  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
Judge  Butler,  of  the  latter  State,  is  capable  of  furnishing  many  more  details  than  I  have 
been  enabled  to  obtain.  Although  I  have  heard  the  oral  statements  of  many  persons' 
who  have  seen  the  subject  of  the  narrative,  I  am  indebted  mainly  for  the  facts  it  contains 
—with  which  the  statements  referred  to  uniformly  agree — to  one  of  tbe  first  planters  in 
the  parish  of  Rapidee,  in  Louisiana.  He  became  a  temporary  resident  at  Woodville,  a 
considerable  village  in  the  interior  of  Mississippi,  in  1811.  Here  he  first  eaw  the  boy 
called  Wild  Bill,  who  then  resided  with  a  Mr.  Benjamin  Rollins.  He  had  at  that  time 
made  so  much  progress  in  learning  to  talk,  that  he  was  quite  intelligible.  It  is  believed 
that  he  had  then  Men  taken  about  eighteen  months  or  two  years. 

^ "  He  was  secured  in  the  Mississippi  swamp,  not  far  from  the  present  site  of  Pincknev- 
ville.  The  circumstances  that  led  to  his  being  taken,  were  these :  Some  settlers,  woo 
bad  recently  settled  in  that  vicinity,  saw  on  the  margins  of  the  swamps  the  prints  of  the 
naked  foot  of  a  boy.  This  led  them  to  closer  observation  ;  which  soon  discovered  to 
them  a  naked  boy,  walking  with  the  gait  and  the  manner  of  a  hunting  animal,  on  tbe 
shore  of  one  of  the  lakes  that  abound  in  that  region.  His  object  was  to  catch  frogs— 
a  species  of  bunting  at  which  he  seemed  very  expert.  When  be  had  caught  them,  he 
devoured  them  raw.     Tbe  discoverer  attempted  to  approach  him ;  but  as  won  ••  the 
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instincts  and  propensities,  if  not  blunted  or  perverted,  sufficiently  strong 
and  intelligible  to  prevent  his  interfering  very  materially  with  bis  health- 
ful condition.  It  will  be,  it  is  believed,  generally  found  to  be  true,  that 
that  mode  of  life  or  kind  of  aliment  which  experience  proves  detrimental, 
is  at  6r8t  repulsive  to  the  taste  or  instinct  of  man.  It  is  only  the  con- 
ventional customs  of  society  which  bring  about  a  change,  subverting  the 

wild  lad  aaw  him,  he  fled  with  the  usual  terror  of  an  untamed  creature  at  the  sight  of  a 
man,  towards  a  lake,  into  which  he  plunged — diving  and  swimming  with  the  ease  of  an 
amphibious  animal.  These  occurrences  naturally  excited  much  interest  amons  the 
•Pttlers ;  and  they  collected  in  a  hody  to  make  an  united  effort  to  take  him.  Afler  hunt- 
ing for  him  for  some  time,  they  at  length  discovered  him  under  a  Fersimon  tree,  eating 
the  fruit.  As  soon  as  he  observed  his  pursuers,  he  fled  as  before,  doubling  the  bush  like 
a  fox,  and  making  again  for  the  water.  Excusing  themselves  by  the  mouve,  the  hunt- 
ers adopted  their  usual  expedient  for  catching  animals ;  they  put  their  does  on  the  trail 
of  the  strange  game.  The  dogs  soon  tired  him  down,  and  brought  him  to  bay.  Though 
DO  metaphysicians  to  form  mental  theorems  out  of  the  case  of  their  new  conquest,  they 
discovered  that  the  two-legged,  unfeathered  creature,  had  the  natural  instinct  of  fight — 
for  he  made  battle  npon  dogs  and  men  with  the  full  amount  of  courage  and  ferocity  that 
might  be  expected  to  result  flrom  his  age  and  physical  strength.  But  although  he  fought 
like  any  other  animal,  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  numbers,  and  was  fairly  caught  and 
bound.  He  was  then,  it  is  supposed,  not  far  firom  nine  years  old — naked,  and  perfectly 
speechless.  His  form  was  slender,  but  well  proportioned  and  capable  of  extreme  agility. 
His  eyes  were  brilliant;  his  hair  sandy,  and  his  complexion  florid;  a  circumstance 
which  may  be  accounted  for,  from  his  having  lived  almost  entirely  in  the  deep  shades 
of  the  forest.  Woodville  was  the  nearest  considerable  settlement,  and  thither  he  wa» 
carried  for  the  experiment  of  domestication. 

<*  Eighteen  months  or  two  years  after  his  capture— the  period,  as  I  have  said,  when 
my  informant  first  saw  him — he  had  still  a  lootc  indicative  of  his  name.  He  was  yet 
wild,  although  he  could  now  make  himself  understood.  It  was  more  difficult  to  over- 
come his  appetite  fi>r  raw  flesh,  than  to  learn  him  to  speak.  The  love  of  the  excitement 
of  alcohol,  seems  to  be  another  common  appetite  of  the  man  of  nature ;  for  be  soon 
manifested  an  unconquerable  longing  for  spirits  in  any  form-— especially  when  rendered 
Tery  sweet — upon  which  he  became  intoxicated  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity. 
Whether  he  discovered  the  usual  development  of  the  other  animal  propensities,  my  in- 
formant does  not  know ;  but  he  always  remained  a  wild  animal  in  the  fierceness  of  hia 
temper.  When  playing  with  lads  of  his  sge,  the  moment  his  passions  were  roused  in 
any  way,  his  first  movement  was  to  strike  them  with  whatever  instrument  was  nearest 
at  nand.  After  this  partial  domestication,  they  attempted  to  put  him  to  work :  but  he 
showed  a  truly  savage  disrelish  for  labor.  He  was  sure  immediately  to  runaway  ;  gen- 
erally making  for  the  town,  where  his  amusement  was  to  mount  on  horseback  whenever 
he  waa  allowed  the  opportunity.  Riding  was  his  passion ;  and  he  would  mount  every 
liorae  in  a  livery  stable  in  succession,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  riding  them  to  water. 
In  other  respects  he  was  quick  and  intelligent.  His  appearance  was  rather  agreeable 
and  in  his  favor. 

'<  The  training  which  he  received  was  either  un&vorable  to  good  moral  development, 
or  it  had  been  originally  denied  him  by  nature ;  for  he  became  quarrelsome,  addicted  to 
drunkenness,  and  not  at  all  a  lover  of  the  truth.  Consequently,  a  great  deal  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty  muat  rest  upon  his  history  of  his  early  recollections ;  thbugh  they  were- 
ao  often  repeoted,  and  so  nearly  in  the  same  form,  aa  to  have  gained  credence  with  those* 
among  whom  he  lived.  He  stated  that  he  Lad  a  dim  remembrance  of  coming  down  th» 
Mississippi  with  his  fiither's  family  in  a  flat  boat— 4hat  his  father  killed  his  mother— and 
that  he  fled  in  terror  into  tlie  swumps,  expecting  that  his  father  would  kill  him  also ;. 
Aud  that  from  that  time  he  had  subsisted  on  frogs,  animals  and  berries ;  living  in  warm 
weather  among  the  cane,  and  in  cold  weather  in  a  hollow  tree. 

'*  It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  so  few  details  remain  of  the  domestication  and  char«> 
actar  of  Wild  Bill ;  though  it  is  hoped  that  this  imperfect  account  may  call  forth  from 
the  peraons  with  whom  be  lived  and  died,  ampler  and  more  satisftetory  information  re- 
specting him.  It  is  believed  that  he  died  when  at  the  ase  of  18  or  19;  that  is,  near  the 
year  1818,  after  a  domestication  of  about  nine  years.  Alas!  the  uneducated  and  un- 
trained Man  of  the  Woods  is  but  a  kind  of  forked,  standi  ing  animal,  very  little  superbr 
to  what  we  rail  the  lower  animals,  and  in  many  respects  far  below  them.  And  viewing 
the  mass,  even  in  the  highest  state  of  freedom  and  civilisation— seeing  them  so  readilv 
and  wilfully  the  victims  of  their  ignorance,  their  prejudices,  and,  mora  than  all,  their 
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natural  relations  (supposing  such  to  exist,  as  is  most  probably  the  case) 
between  the  qualities  of  food,  and  the  impressions  made  by  them  on  the 
senses.  The  original  appetite  thus  cannot  be  distinp;uished  from  the 
desire  connected  with  the  association  of  ideas,  and  the  influences  of  habit. 
We  can  trace  this  acquired  relish  for  objects  at  6rst  almost,  perhaps 
wholly,  repulsive  and  disgusting,  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  high- 
seasoned  food,  narcotics,  as  tobacco,  &c.  Again,  in  individuals,  the 
most  agreeable  objects  of  taste  may  become  repugnant,  nay,  even  ud- 
wholesome,  from  association. 

Nature  and  instinct  being  thus  inadequate  to  guide  man  in  his  choice 
and  preparation  of  aliment,  or  rather  being  subverted  by  mental  influ- 
ences, habit,  &c.  he  is  forced  to  appeal  to  experience  to  aflfbrd  him  rules 
by  which  he  is  to  be  governed  in  his  food.  It  is  the  results  of  this  ex- 
perience (some  better  and  some  worse  founded),  which  writers  have 
given  to  the  world  in  their  volumes  on  diet  generally  ;  and  their  principal 
errors  have  been  in  drawing  their  conclusions  from  too  limited  a  number 
of  facts,  and  in  too  minute  and  subtle  distinctions  as  to  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  individual  articles. 

[To  be  continued.] 


CASE  OF  INSUSCEPTIBILITY  TO  THE  EFFECTS  OF  MEDICINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boeton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
Sir, — The  following  case,  should  it  be  considered  novel  or  interesting, 
you  are  privileged  to  dispose  of  in  a  manner  most  to  your  satisfaction. 

A.  H.,  of  middle  age,  of  temperate  habits,  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  Connecticut,  felt  so  much  indisposed 

own  supposed  knowledge  and  iUumination — seeing,  too,  how  easily  and  universally  tbey 
become  the  stupid  instruments  of  unprincipled,  ambitious  demagogues,  one  is  almoal 
driven  to  odopt  the  painful  and  humiliating  maxim  of  Dean  Swift,  that  naan  is  not  a  rott- 
sonable  animal,  but  only  capable,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  becoming  such.'* 

**  J^ote  to  the  a6ov«.— During  our  residence  in  Mississippi,  we  had  frequent  opportani- 
ties  of  seeing  Wild  Bill,  as  he  was  called  ;  and  the  above  account,  with  few  ezceptioiiSy 
IS  correct.  He  was  caught  in  the  summer  of  1806— and  was  first  seen  among  a  gang  of 
wild  bogs,  which  protected  him  as  one  of  their  number,  and  with  which  be  associated 
and  slept ;  and  when  the  dogs  were  first  put  after  him,  his  swinish  friends  formed  a  circle 
around  to  protect  him,  as  they  do  to  guard  their  weaker  ones  from  similar  attacks.  The 
writer  is  mistaken  in  respect  to  his  death.  He  was  alive  in  1825,  and  we  have  not  since 
heard  of  his  death.  At  that  time  his  mind  appeared  wholly  incaoable  of  cultivation. 
To  an  entire  stranger,  his  language  was  uninteUigible,  consisting  ora  kind  of  gibberish, 
understood,  with  ease,  only  by  those  intimately  acquainted  with  it ;  indeed,  to  ua,  he 
appeared  almost  an  idiot.  He  was  an  untameable  creature,  often  ft>und  aroand  small 
ponds,  catching  frogs  and  eating  them  raw.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  he  could  he 
compelled  to  wear  any  kind  of  clothing  or  come  under  restraint. — Editor  Shield.** 

This  case  certainly  approximates  much  more  closely  to  tbe  homo  naturte  than  that  of 
Caspar  Hauser.  Instead  of  being  shut  up  in  a  closet  with  playthings,  learning  to  spemk 
and  even  to  write  his  name,  with  his  food  brought  to  him  prepared  and  in  abundance, 
our  Mississippi  Ocson  was  situated  precisely  like  the  wild  animals  who  were  his  asso- 
ciates. And  under  these  circumstances,  we  are  as  to  his  diet  informed  that  he  was  at 
first  discovered  expertly  catching  fVofts,  which  he  devoured  raw;  afterwards  under  a 
Persimon  tree,  eating  the  fi'uit :  and,  lastly,  we  are  told  that  it  was  more  difficult  to 
overcome  his  appetite  for  raw  flesh,  than  to  learn  him  to  speak. 

We  arefkr  from  adducing  this  illustration  from  any  wish  to  defend  the  doctrine  of 
Heivetiufl  and  others,  that  man  is  by  nature  carnivorous.  Deductions  of  general  princi- 
ples fit>m  single  or  limited  instaoees,  have,  as  was  befi>re  obserred,  been  the  bane  of 
medical  reaaoniiig. 
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that  be  called  on  me.  On  my  inquiries,  I  found  that  his  health  had  been 
declining  since  August  last,  at  which  time  he  called  on  a  physician,  who 
gave  him  a  dose  of  calomel,  and  followed  it  with  some  mild  laxatives. 
The  bowels  were  obstinate.  After  the  operation,  however,  he  fell  re^ 
lieved,  bdt  not  well.  His  indisposition,  he  thought,  was  occasioned  by 
excessive  fatigue  and  heat.  I  prescribed  some  alteratives,  with  a  view  to 
change  the  biliary  secretions,  remarking  to  him  that  a  mercurial  course 
would  in  all  probability  be  the  most  sure,  and  advised  him  on  his  returi> 
to  call  on  a  physician  for  that  purpose.  The  day  following,  I  was  stim- 
moned  to  see  him  early  in  the  morning  ; — found  him  laboring  under  the 
most  severe  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  which  was  paroxysmal  ;  pulse  slow 
and  soft. 

Expecting  a  case  of  bilious  colic,  I  gave  him  twenty  grains  of  calomel, 
and  directed  that  a  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil  be  given  every  hour,  to  com- 
mence in  three.  In  the  evening,  I  found  he  had  taken  nine  tablespoon* 
fuls  of  oil,  which  had  staid  down.  The  pain  in  the  bowels  the  same. 
Directed  him  to  take  a  drop  of  croton  oil  in  slippery  elm,  and  in  half 
drop  doses  for  the  four  hours  following — and  castor  oil  as  the  stomach 
ivould  retain  it,  with  cathartic  injections  occasionally.  I  visited  hiii> 
again  in  the  morning,  and  found  him  comfortable,  pain  abated,  sitting  up, 
and  smoking  his  pipe.  I  gave  him  three  drops  more  castor  oil  for  the 
day.  Visited  him  again  in  the  evening  ;  patient  still  comfortable,  no 
motion.  Gave  him  six  drops  of  croton  oil  for  the  night,  together  with 
seventeen  doses  of  Hull's  pills,  which  in  Fairfield  county,  by  the  credu- 

'        }ous,  are  considered  a  specific  in  like  cases.     Injections  frequent,  and 

'        drastic — no  movement. 

Called  in  the  riiorning,  at  10  o'clock  ;  the  stomach  quiet,  not  having 

I        vomited  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours.     He  had  taken  nine  drops  of 
croton  oil,  together  with  other  physic.     I  commenced  with  Hahnemann 

p        doses — viz.  forty  grains  of  calomel  and  three  drops  croton  oil.     Left  him 

^        nine  drops  more,  to  be  taken  in  three  drop  doses — once  in  three  hours.^ 

f        He  took  three  drops  more  in  three  hours,  and,  sufficient  to  say,  he  dis* 

f        cliarged  after  it,  in  due  time. 

The  amount  of  physic  taken — one  drachiti  of  calomel,  fifteen  drops 

[        croton  oil,  one  pint  castor  oil,  seventeen  doses   Hull's  pills,  two  ounces 

•        salts,  two  ounces  senna  ;  enemata  every  once  in  three  or  four  hours,  of 

I         the  most  active  kind,  tobacco  not  excepted. 

J  Sherman,  Ct,  Mv.  9th,  1835.  D.  W.  Northrop. 

[  N.  B. — The  croton  oil  used  was  of  the  best  quality.    The  patient  got 

I-       well  and  returned  home. 


^  CASE    OF    TRIPLETS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

^        A  Mrs.  C ,  in  this  vicinity,  was  recently  delivered  of  three  live 

children  ;  two  daughters  and  one  son.     If  the  information  will  be  of  any 
>^      service  to  those  who  make  an  estimate  of  the  average  number  of  doubfe 
,       or  triple  births,  you  are  at  liberty  to  communicate  this  through  the  medium 
of  your  useful  Journal.  A.  J.  Spencer. 

Weapon,  JV.  r.  mvmber  9lh,  18S6.  "    "^  "'  ^ v^^^.v^ 
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PRACTICAL  PHRENOLOGY. 

Some  ofthe  proof  sheets  of  a  new  work,  entitled  ''  Practical  Phrenologj, 
illustrated  with  Engravings,  by  Silas  Jones,"  have  been  kindly  left  for 
our  inspection.  From  the  limited  opportunity  we  have  had  of  examining 
them,  we  predict  a  favorable  issue.  There  is  much  plain  common  sense 
pervading  the  text,  which  is  decidedly  more  than  can  be  safely  said  of 
about  one  half  of  the  phrenological  nonsense  that  has  been  palmed  upon 
the  world.  Mr.  Jones  is  no  stranger  in  the  northern  States,  and  has  no- 
thing to  fear  from  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  appreciate  his  services 
by  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  man.  There  are  some  new  things 
advanced  in  the  book,  and  many  old  theories  repeated,  together  with 
some  hacknied  facts  and  stale  metaphysical  trash,  served  up  so  invitingly, 
and  in  such  good  taste,  too,  that  it  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  wish  the 
author  success  in  the  sale,  and  an  increased  reputation  from  this  sensible 
exhibition  of  talent,  industry  and  research. 


PEPPERELL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

To  the  old  conveniences  for  the  medical  treatment  of  the  insane,  in  the 
picturesque  and  delightful  town  of  Pepperell,  Mass.  Dr.  Cutter  has  added 
another  edifice,  which  is  represented  to  be  well  contrived  within,  and 
beautiful  in  its  architectural  proportions  externally.  From  small  begin- 
nings, he  has  finally  raised  the  reputation  of  his  establishment  to  an  en- 
viable distinction.  We  were  informed,  a  day  or  two  since,  that  there 
were  twenty-five  patients  now  under  his  care.  This  gentleman  is  admi- 
rably calculated,  morally  and  physically,  for  managing  these  unhappy 
and  dependent  beings.  From  a  long  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  G. 
we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  he  is  deserving  of  all  the  reputation  he 
enjoys.  *  To  the  friends  of  those  sufifering  from  the  various  forms  of  men- 
tal derangement,  who  are  unwilling  to  place  them  in  regular  insane  hos- 
pitals, located  in  the  environs  of  the  principal  cities,  we  recommend  Dr. 
Cutter's  private  establishment  as  eminently  entitled  to  their  patronage 
and  confidence. 


DULL  PROFESSIONAL  TIMES. 

It  so  happens,  occasionally,'  that  we  are  exceedingly  perplexed.  The 
present  week  happens  to  be  one  of  those  dull  times  in  an  editor's  life 
when  he  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  provide  anything  new  or  satisfactory 
to  himself,  and  therefore  apprehends  the  mortification  of  wholly  disap- 
pointing and  displeasing  his  readers,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  some- 
thing more  profitable  than  the  complaints  of  one  for  whom  they  can  feel 
but  a  remote  sympathy.  The  times  are  dull  for  us — nearly  all  the  nyedi- 
cal  schools  in  the  L^nited  States,  in  which  a  vast  amount  of  talent  is  con- 
centrated, being  now  so  aclively  engaged  in  daily  lectures  that  we  are 
deprived  of  the  services  of  many  gentlemea  who  are  registered  among 
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our  most  attentive  correspondents.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  our 
exchange  journals,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  are  uncommonly  barren. 
These  are  so  many  apologies,  which  we  feel  it  a  relief  to  make  in  excuse 
for  ourselves,  under  the  pressure  of  these  dull  professional  times. 


Maes,  CharUahU  Eye  and  Ear  Jnjirtnary.^ At  the  annual  meeting  of 
this  institution,  held  on  the  last  Thursday  of  October,  the  surgeons  of  the 
Infirmary  reported  the  whole  number  of  applicants  for  the  year  ending 
Oct.  28,  1836,  to  have  been  708.  Patients  laboring  under  diseases  of 
the  eye,  592  ;  diseases  of  the  ear,  126.  Of  the  582  cases  of  diseases  of 
the  eye,  442  have  recovered  ;  23  have  been  relieved  ;  19  declined  treat- 
ment ;  27  result  not  known  ;  17  incurable  ;  3  removed  ;  2  not  cured  ;  10 
not  treated  ;  39  remain  under  treatment.  The  whole  number  of  cases 
which  have  been  treated  since  the  institution  commenced,  is  7,530. 


Neuralgic  Affection  eimulaiing  Hydrophobia. — Dr.  McCarthy,  of  Eng- 
land, records  the  case  of  a  soldier  m  the  70th  regiment,  who  experiences 
regularly,  every  spring,  an  attack  strongly  resembling  hydrophobia. 
When  ten  years  of  age,  in  the  month  of  January,  he  was  bitten  in  the 
hand  by  a  dog  supposed  to  be  mad.  The  wound  became  very  sore  and 
festered.  AUer  being  cauterized  by  a  surgeon,  it  was  tormented  by  the 
application  of  various  ointments,  but  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  it  cica- 
trized. In  the  following  May  he  was  attacked  with  what  was  pronounced 
to  be  hydrophobia,  accompanied  with  convulsive  fits,  but  recovered  in 
about  a  week.  He  has  since  experienced  a  similar  attack  every  spring, 
and  sometimes  in  the  autumn,  though  robust  in  the  intervals.  Dr.  McC. 
found  the  patient  bound  down  to  his  bed  with  sheets  twisted  round  his 
legs,  body  and  arms.  He  was  in  a  convulsive  fit,  struggling  violently, 
howling  and  barking  like  a  dog,  and  attempting  to  bite  at  everything 
placed  near  his  mouth.  A  blast  of  cold  air,  or  the  sprinkling  him  with 
any  fluid,  aggravated  the  fit.  This  attack,  like  his  former  ones,  was 
cured  by  bleeding  and  purging. 


f  Medical  Degrees  in  Dublin, — ^The  axe  has  lately  been  laid  at  the  root  of 

'  the  tree  in  the  old,  demi-celebrated  medical  institution  in  Dublin,  by 

f  which  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  board  of  faculty  are  a  corporation  of 

f  perfect  spongers — squeezing  the  last  shilling  from  the  pockets  of  those 

r  young  aspirants  for  degrees,  who  have  the  enduring  patience  to  dance 

•  attendance  on  these  high  and  mighty  descendants  of  iEsculapius.     Dr. 

f.  Macartney,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  receives  an  income  of  £1400  per 

annum  for  his  talk,  besides  a  share  out  of  the  luck  fund.  Dr.  Stokes, 
whose  critical  remarks  on  many  common  diseases  have  been  extensively 
published  in  this  country,  has  been  complained  of  for  having  all  the  ques- 
tions he  asks  candidates  for  degrees,  written  down.  Dr.  AHman  b  re- 
I  presented  as  a  coarse,  morose,  forbidding  medical  despot.     Mr.  Warbur- 

t  ton's  microscopic  observations  on  the  internal  condition  of  the  medical 

i  schools  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  have  brought  to  light  a  system 

of  gross  frauds  and  imposition,  intolerably  bad — even  beyond  endurance. 


'^  Medical  ReeearckeSy  or  original  Memoirs  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  Phy- 
siology, Geology,  Zoology,  and  Comparative  Anatomy >''  by  Dr.  Kicbard 
Harlan^  of  Philadelphia,  is  in  prsss  in  that  city.  ^  I 
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Operatunu  ai  Ma$s.  General  HotpUal. — On  Saturdaj,  the  14th  inst. 
there  were  two  operations.  One  was  for  hydrocele,  and  the  other  an  ex- 
tirpation of  a  scirrhous  tumor.     Operator,  Dr.  Hay  ward. 

On  the  ^Ist,  the  operations  performed  were — Ist,  for  purulent  ophthal- 
mia,  by  dividing  the  vessels.  2d,  fistula  in  ano.  3d,  a  child  about  four 
years  of  age  was  operated  upon  in  consequence  of  the  following  singular 
misfortune.  The  patient,  a  boy,  had  been  severely  burned,  and  by  some 
neglect  (the  abrasion  being  on  the  right  side),  the  arm,  almost  down  to 
the  elbow,  grew  to  the  side  of  the  body.  The  operation  consisted  simply 
in  separating  this  unnatural  connection.  Dr.  Hayward  operated  in  the 
two  nrst  cases,  and  Dr.  Warren  in  the  last  case.  All  the  patients  appear 
to  be  doing  well. 

M.  Vernois  lately  presented  to  the  Anatomical  Society  of  Paris  a  sec- 
tion of  the  facial  nerve  effected  in  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius  by  an  old 
caries  of  the  bone.  The  patient  had  been  affected  with  complete  loss  of 
movement  in  the  muscles  of  the  face  on  the  same  side,  but  the  sensibility 
remained  intact. 


Geneva  Medical  CoUege, — It  is  said  that  there  are  sixty  students,  the 
present  lecture  term,  at  this  institution. 


'    Dr.  William  P.  Dewees  has  resigned  his  professorship  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

To  CoRRE8PON0BMTB. — Dr.  Jewett*8  Midwifery  Cases  will  be  inserted  in  the 
No.  for  next  week. 

Whole  number  of  deatha  in  Boston  for  the  week  ending  Nov.  SI,  80.    Halea,  39->Fenialef,  41. 

Of  meailefl,  S9— consumption,  9^typhous  fevrr)  4— conyulslons.  3— suffbcailon,  9 — dropsy,  3 — 
dropsy  on  the  brain,  3— burn,  I— brain  fever,  1— childbed,  I— croap,  1— dysentery,  I— dropsy  on  dw 
chest,  1— disease  in  the  head,  1— hooping  cough,  1— drowned,  1— Intemperance,  1— inflamroatioii  oa 
the  lungs,  I— In  flam  mat  ion  of  the  bowels,  1— tnflintile,  3 — lung  fever,  9>->old  age.  3— ouinsy,  J— 
scarlet  fever,  S— syphilis,  1— throat  distemper,  1— teething,  l>-tumor  in  the  head,  i^-uaknowa,  9. 
Stillborn,  4. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VACCINE  VIRUS. 
pHVficiAifs  In  any  part  of  the  United  States  may  hereafter  be  Aimlsbed  with  pure  vaccine  vima,  by 
addressiriff  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal— mcIosiiv  ««•  doUar.  Letters  muat 
be  post-paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the  Post  Office.  The  virus  will  invariably  be  sent  by  tiM 
first  mail,  unless  some  other  mode  of  conveyance  is  directed .  Ten  charged  quills,  an  ample  quaa- 
tity  for  meeting  any  sudden  emergency,  and  certainly  sufficient  to  propagate  a  supply  from,  will  b« 
securely  packed  in  a  letter.  The  gentleman  who  has  undertaken  to  keep  the  virus,  will  fjiithiblly 
aupply  that  which  is  positively  genuine  and  recently  taken.  It  will  also  be  flirniahed  oa  applicailot 
at  the  Medical  Journal  office. 

'  A  STAND  FOR  A  PHYSICIAN. 

A  PHTsiciJkiv  In  the  State  of  Maine,  in  a  pleasantly  situated,  small,  flourishing  village,  about  95  milea 
from  Portland,  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  sund.  Being  a  very  eligible  stand,  and  aflbrdlng  abundaat 
practice,  It  ofl^rs  a  good  opportunity  for  a  physician  to  establish  himself.  For  Airther  particalara, 
apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal ;  if  by  mail,  post-paid.  Sept  93— 3m 

AN   EXCELLENT  CHANCE  FOR  A  PHYSICIAN. 

A  PavficiAiT  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of  New  Hampshire  ofTen  to  sell  his  stand,  aitvated  in  a 
pleasant  and  flourtshlng  village,  and  no  other  physician  within  five  miles.  For  flirther  partlculara, 
inquire  of  the  Editor  ofthis  Journal,  or  of  Dr.  Richards,  of  Claremont,  N.  H.  Oct  7 


T^iS  BO.STON  MBOirAL  ANO  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  D. 
CLAPP,  JR.  at  184  Washington  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  all  communications  mu»t 
baad(ireseed,y0s(.paM.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  M.D.  Editor,  itisalso  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  on  the 
1st  of  every  month,  each  Part  containing  the  weekly  nurabere  of  the  preddtBg  month,  stUclied  la  a 
oover.— Price  $3,00  a  year  In  advance,  $3,50  after  threa  months,  and  $4,00  if  not  paid  wiibia  tke 
yaar.— Every  so veatli  copy ,  gratis.— Poatat*  tba  aana  aa  (or  a  aewapapar. 
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DR,   BELL'S   PRIZE   DISSERTATION   ON   DIET. 

[Continned  flrom  page  S56.] 

Wc  apprehend  that  the  point  which  has  been  too  much  overlooked  in  the 
researclies  upon  diet,  is  the  greater  icnportance  of  quantity^  than  kind  of 
aliment.  It  is  on  this  error,  we  may  premise,  the  burden  of  our  views 
and  suggestions  will  be  based,  having,  as  we  trust,  induced  our  reader  to 
believe  that  almost  all  kinds  of  food  are  consistent  with  the  health  of  the 
human  subject,  and  referred  him  to  sources  by  which  he  may  convince 
himself  that  the  longevity  of  individuals  is  connected  rather  with  tempo* 
ranee  in  the  amount,  than  with  any  peculiarity  of^his  aliment. 

Before  any  inquiry  is  proceeded  in,  which  may  suggest  alterations  and 
modifications  in  the  diet  of  a  people,  their  present  actual  habits  and  con- 
dition must  become  preliminary  subjects  of  investigation. 

The  celebrated  French  traveller  Volney,*  presents  the  following  sketch 
of  the  diet  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  from  observations  made 
during  his  residence  here  about  forty  years  since.  ^'  Lastly,  the  gov- 
ernment^  whilst  it  directs  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  to  these  objects  of  domestic  concern,  should  promote  their  being 
^  properly  instructed  with  respect  to  one  of  the  most  essential  and  most 

radical  causes  of  all  their  diseases,  I  mean  their  dietetic  regimen,  which 
'         in  consequence  of  their  origin,  they  have  derived  from  the  English  and 
Germans.     I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  a  prize  were  proposed  for  the 
,         scheme  of  a  regimen  most  calculated  to  injure  the  stomach,  the  teeth, 
and  the  health  in  general,  no  better  could  be  invented  than  that  of  the 
Americans.     In  the  morning  at  breakfast,  they  deluge  their  stomach  with 
a  quart  of  hot  water,  impregnated  with  tea,  or  slightly  so  with  coffee  ; 
'.^         that  is,  n)ere  colored  water,  and  they  swallow,  almost  widiout  chewing, 
^         bot  bread,  half  baked,  toast  soaked  in  butter,  cheese  of  the  fattest  kind, 
\        slices  of  sah  or  hung  beef,  ham,  &c.  all  which  are  nearly  insoluble.     At 
^        dinner,  they  have  boiled  pastes  under  the  name  of  puddings,  and  the  fat- 
test are  esteemed  the  most  delicious  ;  all  their  sauces,  even  fur  roasted 
beef,  are  melted  butter  ;f  their  turnips  and  potatoes  swim  in  lard,  butter 
f        or  fat  ;  under  the  name  of  pie  or  pumpkin  [pumpkin  pie  ?]  their  pastry 
is  nothing  but  a  greasy  paste,  never  sufficiently  baked  ;  to  digest  these 
*        viscous  substances  they  take  tea  almost  instantly  after  dinner,  making  it  so 
I        strong  that  it  is  absolutely  bitter  to  the  taste,  in  which  state  it  affects  the 
r        nerves  so  powerfully,  that  even  the  English  find  it  brings  on  a  more 


t  This  remark  of  M.  Volney  reminds  us  of  a  later  exclamation  of  a  rreoch  tiaTeller,  «•  Moo  Diea  *. 
wbafc  ft  coootrj  I  fifty  religloBB  and  only  one  aaaee       mtttti  HtUr  t  ** 
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obstinate  restlessness  than  coffee.  Supper  again  introduces  salt  meats  or 
oysters  :  as  Chastelux  says,  the  whole  day  passes  in  heaping  indigestions 
on  one  another  ;  and  to  give  tone  to  the  poor  relaxed  and  wearied  sto- 
mach, they  drink  Madeira,  rum,  French  brandy,  gin  or  malt  spirits,  which 
complete  the  ruin  of  the  nervous  system." 

This  vivid  statement  of  the  Frenchman,  though  highly  colored,  from 
his  indignation  at  our  rude,  unsophisticated,  or,  as  he  would  consider  it, 
unscientiGc  cookery,  is  evidently  based  on  truth  and  observation,  and 
holds  accurate  in  the  main  as  to  the  diet  of  the  New  England  laborer  to 
the  present  day.  Or  at  least  it  comprises  those  peculiarities  which  so 
strikingly  distinguish  him  from  the  inhabitant  of  the  old  world.  He  yet 
differs  from  the  inhabitant  of  almost  every  part  of  Europe  in  having  an 
ample  supply  of  animal  food  twice,  and  often  three  times,  a  day,  the 
quantity  o\  hot  drinks  that  M.  Yolney  asserts,  and  perhaps  their  quality, 
as  well  as  that  crude  simplicity  of  cookery  which  so  much  excites  the 
Frenchman's  wrath.  He  has  also  had,  since  M.  Volney's  residence  here, 
a  still  more  general  and  unfortunate  abundance  of  alcoholic  drinks,  which, 
it  will  be  readily  allowed,  have  exercised  such  a  devastating  influence  on 
human  life  in  the  United  States,  that  a  large  per  centage  should  be  al- 
lowed on  this  account,  in  the  comparison  of  any  tables  of  mortality  of 
this  and  other  countries. 

What  is  the  fact  in  relation  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitant  of  New 
England  ?  This  of  course  forms  a  question  of  the  highest  importance, 
indeed  we  may  say,  of  an  almost  decisive  character,  as  to  his  diet.  We 
will  make  a  comparison,  as  extended  as  may  seem  necessary  for  our 
satisfaction,  of  the  average  number  of  deaths  in  the  population  here,  and 
contrast  this  with  that  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world,  by  which  it  will 
be  evident,  as  far  as  conclusions  can  be  deduced  from  such  circumstances, 
that  the  habits  of  the  New  Englander,  as  to  diet,  approximate  nearer  thaih 
those  of  any  other  people  to  the  standard  of  correctness.  Below  we  give 
the  minutie  of  detail  on  which  our  conclusions  are  grounded,  as  we  deem 
it  necessary  to  make  out  this  point  specifically  ;  and  though  the  data  on 
which  a  judgment  in  relation  to  the  mortality  in  New  England  can  be 
based,  are  much  less  accessible  than  any  one  who  has  not  made  an  at- 
tempt at  an  investigation  would  have  supposed,  yet  enough  is  here  exhi- 
bited, it  is  believed,  to  render  it  certain  that  the  annual  proportion  of 
deaths  is  not  greater  than  one  in  from  seventy  to  eighty  individuals.* 

*  Table  desigrud  to  txkibU  the  ammal  per  centage  of  mortality  in  Jfew  England : 


Namn  of  Places 


|No.of,e«.andd.t.|A»«;^«je^"f 


I  Average  of  I     fer 
I     Deaths    I  centage 


1.86 
1.73 

I.IOEL 

1.74 

1.66 

1.41 

1.84 

1.63 

1.88 

1.5a 

1.40 


Aleiandria,  N.  H.   -    -    •    - 
Amherst,  "        -    -    .    . 

Andover,  "       -    -    -    - 

Bath,  "        -    -    -    - 

Boficawen,        "      -    -    -    - 

*Bo8ton,  Mass. 

Concord,  N.  H.  -    -    -    -    - 
Charlestown,  Mass.  -    -    .    . 
Deerfield,  N.  H.      .... 
Dover,  " 


Durham^ 


39. 
39. 


19. 
30. 


1.      1H22 

1780-1819 
1782-1821 

1.     1822 

1.  1823 
1613-1831 
1792-1821 

1.  1822 
1802-1821 

1.  1822 

1.  1833 

1. 


707 

25 

1,753 

24 

1,194 

11 

1,498 

20 

2,113 

38 

45,980 

1,111 

2,257 

27 

6,591 

105 

1,950 

22 

2371 

54 

59 

1,638 

38 

*  From  Dr.  Storsr's  Ubles  in  Uie  Medical  Magaxine. 
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The  following  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  fair  a  statement  as  has 
been  computed  in  regard  to  the  proportionate  mortality  of  different  coun- 
trifs.  It  is  abstracted  from  the  report  of  a  very  distinguished  writer  on 
medical  statistics,  M.  Moreau  de  Jonn6s,  which  was  presented  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  at  the  Stance  of  July,  1833. 

The  ratio  of  mortality  is — in  Batavia,  1  in  26  ;  Trinidad,  1  in  27  ; 
Martinique,  1   in  28  ;  Bombay,  1    in  20 ;  Havana,  1    in  33 ;  Roman 

Table  continued. 


Names  of  Places 


£pping,      N.  H. 


Epsom,         "      .    .    , 
Exeter,         «        -    - 
Fitzwilliam,<'     -    - 
Haliowell,  Me.     -    - 
Haverhill,  Man.     •    < 
Hanson,        *'       •    - 
Hartford,  Conn.  -    -    • 
Hopltinton,  N.  H.     - 
Kingston,        «  .    .    . 
Jaffrey,  "     -    - 

Lynn,  Mass.  -    .    •    . 
Milford,N.  H.      -    - 
Nantucket,  Mass.    -    ■ 
Sprinj{6eld,  N.  H.     - 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  London,  N.  H.  - 
Northampton,  Mass. 
New  Chester,  N.  H.  - 
New  Market,       << 
Swanzey,  "     - 

Warner,  "   .    . 

Pitufield,  Mass.    -    - 
Peiham,  N.H.    .    .    . 
Newburyport,  Mass.  - 
Warner,  N.H.    .    - 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Sanbornton,  N.  H. 
Plymouth,  Mass.  -    - 
Weare,N.  H.     -    -    . 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.     - 
Thornton,        ««      - 
Portland,  Me.  -    -    - 
Salem,    Mass.    -    -    • 
Springfield,  *<   -    .    . 
Weare,       N.H.     - 


Pembroke,  << 
Francestown, " 
Exeter,  .  ** 
Sanbornton,  ** 
^  Bow,  « 

Bradford,  " 
Brookline,  '' 
Canterbury,  " 
llublin,  " 

Fitzwilliam,  *< 
Hawke,  « 

>iollis,  « 

lijrndeboro*    " 


|No.ofyearsanddate  |^;-g,,<>„^|^-^^^^^^^^^^    J^U^ 


JO.     1812-1821 

1.     1834 

8.     1815-1823 

14.     1810-1823 


16. 
20. 


1822 
1822 
1834 

1822 

(( 

1822-1823 
1822 

i< 

1834 

1806-1821 

1834 
1602-1822 

1822 


1. 
L 
1 
1 
1 

12.  1810-1822 

6.  1817-1822 

1.  1822 

1.   " 

1.  1834 

6.  1817-1823 

1.  1823 
33.  1790-1822 

1.   1822 
10.  1813-1822 
2.  1822-1823 
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States,  1  in  30  ;  Old  Venetian  territories,  1  in  30 ;  Greece  and  Turkey,  1 
in  30  ;  the  Low  Countries,  1  in  39  ;  France,*  1  in  39  ;  Prussia,  I  in  39  ; 
Switzerland,  1  in  40  ;  Austria,  I  in  40 ;  Spain,  1  in  40  ;  Portugal,  1  in 
40  ;  Russia,  1  in  44  ;  Poland,  1  in  44  ;  Germany,  1  in  45  ;  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  1  in  45  ;  Norway,  I  in  43  ;  Ireland,  1  in  53  ;  England,  1 
in  58  ;  Scotland,  1  in  59. 

In  several  of  these  countries,  which  are  situated  within  the  torrid  zone, 
ample  causes  other  than  those  connected  with  diet,  exist  for  the  great 
ratio  of  mortality.  In  others  the  circumstances  of  climate,  civilization, 
&c.  approxinoTate  more  or  less  closely  to  those  of  New  England.  And 
while  in  some  we  must  allow  a  considerable  per  centage  for  some  pecu- 
liarly life-shortening  circumstances,  such  as  over-crowded  population,  bur- 
densome taxation,  despotic  oppression,  &c.  toe  have  a  right  to  set  up  the 
mortifying  claim,  that  no  inconsiderable  allowance,  as  before  observed, 
should  be  made  in  the  New  England  computation,  for  the  deaths,  occa- 
sioned over  and  above  what  occur  in  European  countries,  by  the  inordi- 
nate use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  which  it  is  well  known  are  obtained  here  at 
an  amount  of  cost,  as  estimated  by  the  quantum  of  labor,  unexampled  and 
unheard  of  elsewhere. 

Since,  then,  the  average  of  health  and  life  (inferring  the  fact  of  health 
from  the  comparative  amount  of  death,  a  statement  probably  true  in  this 
connection,  though  doubtless  subject  to  exceptions  in  those  latitudes  and 
localities  subject  to  malarious  diseases,  intermittents,  &c.)  is  greater  in 
New  England  than  elsewhere,  and  as  the  climate,  customs  of  temperance, 
&c.  cannot  be  considered  as  peculiarly  or  even  commonly  suited  to 
health,  it  seems  but  fair  to  conclude  that  tiie  habits  of  the  people  as  to 
diet  are  as  near  tohat  they  should  6e,  as  those  of  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  consideration  of  the  degree  of  bodily  vigor,  of  intellectual  capa- 
city, of  moral  and  manly  feeling,  would  be  a  subject  of  proud  recapitula- 
tion to  the  native  of  New  England  ;  but  so  little  room  for  doubt  exists  as 
to  these  in  the  mind  of  any  one  acquainted  with  iheir  past  history  or  pre- 
sent character,  that  we  may  without  the  imputation  of  vanity,  say,  that 
nothing  unfavorable  to  his  manner  of  life,  as  far  as  diet  has  any  influence 
on  these  characteristics,  can  be  deduced  from  an  examination  of  our  pop- 
ulation in  this  point  of  view. 

Though  we  thus  freely  and  decidedly  avow  our  belief  in  the  general 
correctness  of  the  diet  amongst  us,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  points  in  which  it  may  be  improved.  This  is  more  es- 
pecially true  in  regard  to  the  modes  of  life  of  out*  literary  and  professional 

Table  amtinued. 

In  20  towns  in  N.  H.  and  MbA  in  1806    Pop.  31 ,328  No.  deathii  446    Per  centage  1 .70 

In  the  State  of  N.  H.t  by  calculation              244,161  3,000                        1.81 

Towns  in  Massachusetts  §  1 81 

*  In  France,  in  1780,  the  deaths  were  annually  1  In  30 ;  but  during  the  eight  yean  previoos  to  ISM, 
1  In  40,  or  one  fourth  less. 

t  Med.  and  Agric.  Register  for  1807,  page  284.  The  mortality  in  the  various  towns  in  the  Ubie  is 
from  various  sources  entitled  to  credit— N.  H.  Hist.  CuIiectianA,  Annsls,  &c.  &c 

I  **  The  annual  average  number  of  deaths  in  New  Hampshire  Is  estimated  at  about  3000.  This  nam- 
t>er  baa  been  obtained  by  taking  the  mean  annual  average  of  a  number  oftowna  in  diflerent  parts  of 
the  Sute  for  a  series  of  years,  and  making  a  comparison,  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  between  these 
towns  and  the  other  towns  in  the  8taie.»»— JV.  H.  OaietUer^  ky  Farmer  ^  M^ere. 

$  "  In  several  towns  on  Connecticut  River  in  Massachusetts,  the  annual  avetage  mortality  for  flftosn 
years  is  1  in  SlJ*^Dr.  Brigkam.    Jh^lumu  ^f  Mental  CMmOitm^  pag9  96. 
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men  ;  but  as  our  treatise  is  confined  to  tiie  consideration  of  the  diet  of  our 
laboring  classef^  the  interesting  inquiry  into  the  changes  demanded  for 
the  foruier  cannot  be  pursued. 

Since,  then,  no  radical  changes  are  deemed  essential  or  expedient,  an 
examination  into  the  principal  errors  in  the  actual  diet  of  the  New  Eng- 
land laborer,  will  determine  an  answer  to  the  original  interrogation  pro- 
pounded.     These  errors  are  : 

1.  Too  great  a  proportion  of  animal  food.  Ahhough  having  at  the 
commencement  of  our  undertaking  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  use 
of  animal  food,  in  its  prepared  state,  as  employed  by  civilized  man,  was 
neither  contra-indicated  by  his  anatomical  structure,  nor  by  the  evidence 
of  experience,  we  are  still  no  less  willing  to  admit  that  one  of  the  most 
crying  abuses  in  our  system  of  diet  is  the  over-abuAdant  employment  of 
flesh.  We  place  this  error  in  the  first  rank,  not  because  we  are  inclined 
to  make  that  strict  line  of  demarcation  between  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances which  recent  nltraisni  in  dietetics  would  fain  prescribe.  We  are 
persuaded  that  too  much  stress  has  been  put  on  the  abstract  consideration 
of  food,  as  animal,  or  vegetable  ;  the  former  in  itself  being  looked  upon 
as  positively  deleterious,  and  not  as  being  the  foundation  of  over-eating, 
that  is,  the  supplying  the  system  with  too  great  and  too  rapid  accessions 
of  nutritive  material.  Some  of  the  enthusiasts  on  this  subject  seem,  both 
in  theory  and  practice,  not  so  much  to  have  guarded  against  undue  reple- 
tion generally,  as  to  have  fulminated  their  cautions  and  warnings  against 
this  one  pronjinent  cause  of  gluttony  ;  they  have  freely  employed  and 
allowed  butter,  cream,  cheese,  egg;s,  sugar,  &c.  and  other  articles  of  ali- 
ment the  most  highly  concentrated  in  nutritive  properties  of  any  we  are 
acquainted  with,  whilst  the  smallest  quantities  of  the  plainest  cooked 
animal  food  have  been  proscribed,  and  that  on  reasoning  hardly  more  sub- 
siantiable  than  the  dogmas  of  oriental  religion,  or  the  dreaming  fantasies 
of  Rousseau. 

The  views  which  matiy  popular  writers  on  this  subject  have  thrown 
out  in  relation  to  the  digestion  of  animal  food,  are  exceedingly  loose  and 
unphilosophical.  They  speak  of  it  as  being  so  highly  animalized^  that 
is,  so  nearly  approximating  in  its  composition  to  the  human  body,  that  by 
implication  they  must  be  imderstood  to  mean  that  it  is  excepted  from 
the  ordinary  changes  of  alimentary  matter  in  the  digijslive  organs,  and  is 
received  into  and  becomes  part  of  the  economy  by  direct  absorption,  or 
by  some  more  summary  and  expeditious  process  than  that  of  being  re- 
solved and  re-composed.  Animal  and  vegetable  substances,  by  the  anal- 
yses of  chetnisiry,  are  reducible  into  the  same  ultimate  elements,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and,  in  most  animal  and  a  few  vegetable  matters,  azote. 
The  better  opinion  of  modern  physiologists  is,  that  there  is  no  one  con- 
stant principle  of  aliments  which  alone  is  capable  of  assimilation.  Haller, 
for  example,  thought  this  principle  to  be  jelly  ;  Cullen  that  it  was  oil  and 
sugar,  or  a  combination  of  these  ;  Fordyce  that  it  was  the  mucilaginous 
portions  ;  Richerand  that  it  was  always  gurn,  sugar,  or  mucilage.  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  in  the  elaboration 
and  formation  of  chyle,  the  food  is  resolved  into  its  original  elements,  and 
by  vital  affinities  not  well  understood,  re-composed  into  the  organic  struc- 
ture.    Hence  whatever  is,  from  its  chemical  composition  and  mechanical 
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structure,  susceptible  of  being  decomposed  by  the  organs  of  digestion,  is 
capable  of  being  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  system.  The  resistance  which 
difierent  substances  offer  to  this  decomposing  process  forms  their  degree 
of  digestibility  ;  their  nutritiveness,  supposing  entire  digestion  is  effected, 
will  depend  upon  the  difference  of  their  elementary  composition,  and  can 
be  deduced  only  from  experience,  and  not,  as  yet,  from  chemistry.* 
Animal  (bod,  it  would  appear,  directly  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Beau- 
mont, as  well  as  presumptively  from  the  observations  of  former  writers, 
is  carried  through  the  processes  of  digestion  in  a  much  shorter  space  of 
time  than  other  substances,  and  the  resulting  chyle  added  to  the  circula- 
tory system  with  great  rapidity.  See  experiment  26,  of  Dr.  Beaumont,! 
in  illustration  of  this  fact.  The  residuum  left  undigested  of  animal  food 
is  comparatively  inconsiderable.  Hence  after  the  ingestion  of  this,  the 
quantity  of  blood  is  augmented  very  considerably  and  very  rapidly.  This 
occasions  a  change  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation,  far  beyond  what 
would  result  from  the  more  gradual  addition  of  supplies  to  the  circulating 
fluids.     In  the  latter  case,  during  the  time  the  chyle  was  being  poured 

.  *  It  will  l>e  taken  for  granted  that  the  ordinary  views  of  the  processes  of  assimilation 
are  substantially  correct,  or  at  least  more  true  than  false,  as  well  as  known  to  our  reader; 
that  although  toere  may  be  many  errors,  abeurdities  and  inconsistencies  in  the  accounts 
of  this  function  by  our  best  physiologists,  still  we  have  the  basis  of  fnct  fi»r  the  great 
outlines  of  a  system  of  digestion  through  the  agency  of  a  gastric  juke.  The  experi- 
ments of  Spallanzani,  of  Tiedeman  and  Gmelin,  of  Leuret  and  Lassaigne,  seem  to  de- 
monstrate ttie  existence  and  acency  of  such  a  fluid. 

If  there  are,  and  no  doubt  there  must  be,  many  of  our  American  medical  men,  whose 
faith  in  the  common  system  of  digestion  has  been  shaken  by  the  talented,  ingenious  and 
philosophical  treatise  of  Prof  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  on  Dicestion  [Physiological  Essay 
on  Digestion,  by  N.  R.  Smith,  M.D.  New  York,  1826 J,  or  if  there  are  any  who 
have  embraced  the  later  views  of  a  Philadelphia  professor  [Principles  of  Medicine,  by 
Samuel  Jackson,  M.D.  &c.  Philadelphia,  183^)],  (which  latter  supposition  is  hardly  pos- 
sible, as  his  ideas  are  veiled  in  the  Cimmerian  darkness  of  incomprehensible  verbosity), 
the  recently  published  labors  of  an  American  surgeon  must  go  far  to  produce  a  re-con- 
yersion  to  the  olden  doctrine. 

We  allude  here  to  the  **  Experiments  and  Observations  on  tlie  Gastric  Juice  and  the 
Physiology  of  Digestion,  by  Wm.  Beaumont,  M.D.  Surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Army,'*  a 
work  composed  under  circumstances  which  gave  the  writer  a  deeper  entrance  into  the 
very  penetralia  of  Nature's  temple,  than  has  been  before  accorded  to  any  individual. 
Although  evidently  not  pursued  with  that  systematic  and  scientiflc  ingenuity  which 
have  characterized  the  investigations  of  the  French  physiologists,  still  these  experiments 
have  a  degree  of  precision  in  detail,  a  vraisemblancej  which,  wherever  they  go,  or  howe- 
yer  long  they  may  exist,  will  never  lose  their  value,  as  facts.  (Opinionum  comnienta 
delet  dies,  natural  judicia  coofirmat.  CicerOy  de  Jiatura  Deorum.)  The  author  is  evi- 
dently unaccustomed  to  experiment  for  the  purpose  of  book-making,  or  to  warp  the 
results  to  suit  a  peculiar  theory  or  a  new  hypothesis.  We  shall  dnw  considerably  on 
his  volume,  for  illustrations  on  what  we  deem  the  most  important  points  of  a  code  of 
dietetics.  Dr.  Beaumont's  now  well-known  experiments  were  made  on  a  young  Cana- 
dian named  St.  Martin,  in  whom  was  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  stomach  in  consequence 
of  a  gunshot  wound.  This  opening  was  provided  by  an  expedient  of  nature  with  a  sort  of 
▼alve,  preventing  the  escape  of  the  gastric  contents  and  placing  the  organ  in  nearly  its 
original  state,  but  capable  of  being  pushed  aside  in  order  to  admit  substances  to  be  ex- 
perimented upon.  Tiie  digestion  of  ine  individual,  and  consequently  his  health,  strength, 
and  capacity  for  Ubor,  Slc.  were  in  a  natural  state. 

This  case,  so  interesting  and  important,  is  in  some  respects  not  unique.  For  a  similar 
example  of  fistulous  opening  into  the  stomach,  the  medical  reader  is  referred  to  the  Ele- 
mens  de  Physiologia  of  Richerand,  Tom.  I.  p.  202.  The  same  case  is  also  recited  in 
the  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  Art.  Digestion.  The  experiments  in  this  instance  were 
comparatively  imperfect  and  unimportant,  on  account  of*  the  broken  down  state  of  the 
patient's  health  and  constitution. 

t  Op.  infn  CiUto.  p.  143. 
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into  the  blood,  a  portion  of  that  Buid  would  be  expended  npon  the  various 
offices  of  the  system,  and  the  vessels  become  accommodated  to  their 
increased  fulness.  Nature  in  the  human  system  abhors  sudden  changes 
as  much,  in  truth,  as  the  ancient  natural  philosophers  fancied  she  did  a 
vacuum.  After  a  full  meal  of  anitnal  food,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  soon 
materially  increased,  the  pulse  becoming  fuller  and  stronger  ;  the  face  is 
flushed  ;  the  brain  is  oppressed,  as  is  evident  from  the  drowsiness,  and 
the  indisposition  for  mental  exertion  or  bodily  exercise  ;  in  short,  a  gen- 
eral disturbance  of  the  constitutional  powers  is  manifested.  This  excite- 
ment has  been  described  by  Dr.  Paris,  as  ^Mhe  digestive  fever." 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  in  which  nature  has  been  busily  at  work 
to  disburden  herself  of  the  load  thus  cast  upon  her,  through  the  medium 
of  discharging  a  portion  from  the  various  emunctories,  and,  as  it  were, 
waste-gates  and  safety-valves,  of  the  system,  and  fitting  the  remainder  for 
the  various  uses  of  the  economy  by  the  agency  of  the  pulmonary,  and 
perhaps  other  organs,  the  system  arrives  at  its  original  level,  tiH  it  is  again 
called  upon  to  be  over-stimulated  by  too  much  and  too  nutrient  diet. 
The  fluctuation  produced  by  a  quantity  of  food  siiflicient  only  to  repair 
the  waste  of  the  system,  is  something,  but  not  of  that  overwhelming,  de- 
structive character,  which  gluttony  produces  ;  keeping  up  a  constafit  war- 
fare between  the  conservative  power  of  the  constitution  and  the  intrusion 
of  over-supplies.  The  springs  of  life  are  urged  on  too  fast,  by  over- 
stimulation from  this  cause,  in  a  manner  similar  or  rather  analogous  to 
the  undue  excitement  produced  by  alcoholic  stimuli.  The  excitability 
of  the  system  is  worn  out  and  exhausted. 

The  effect  of  a  repetition  of  the  excitement  of  too  much  nutriment 
added  to  the  system,  is  ultimately  to  give  too  great  a  preponderance  to 
the  Scnnguiferous  function.     Although  the  plethoric  habit  of  body  is  to  be, 
and  generally  amongst  the  laborers  in  New  £ngiand  is  avoided  by  their 
great  amount  of  bodily  exercise,  the  surplus  nuiritnent  is  disposed  of,  in 
a  great  portion,  through  organs  of  great  delicacy  and  importance,  the 
lungs  and  skin.     These  are  thus  called  on  to  execute  habitually  more  than 
they  can  perform,  without  rendering  any  sudden  derangement  or  stop  of 
their  functions  a  serious  interference  with  the  healthy  state  of  the  indi- 
vidual.    Have  we  not  in  this  suggestion,  conjoined  with  the  clianging 
character  of  our  climate,  a  key  to  the  prevailing  habitudes  of  morbid  ac- 
tion amongst  our  population  ?     Experience  shows  that  a  great  proportion  I 
of  the  diseases  of  New  England  are  diseases  of  excited  action,  requiring  ; 
the  employment  of  the  lancet  and  other  depleting  measures  to  an  extent  { 
unknown  and  unparalleled  in  other  countries.'*     We  may  accotmt  in  part  ; 
for  this  notorious  fact,  by  considerations  of  climate,  but  the  constitutional  \ 
peculiarity  or  temperament  must  be  mainly  ascribed  to  an  over-nutritive  : 
and  over-stimulating  diet.     Some  further  observations  on  the  unnaturally  j 
augmented  action  of  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  transpiratory  functions 
will  be  added,  when  considering  the  influences  of  hot  fluids  on  the  health. 

*  What  would  a  country  practitioner  in  Nnw  England  (of  which  unfortunate  frater- 
nity, the  writer  (horrewo  referens)  acknowledges  himself  td  be  one)  think  of  treating 
a  pleurisy,  or  enteritis,  or  any  other  acute  inflammatory  disease,  after  the  mild  plan  of 
ptisans,  antimonials,  Sec.  laid  down  in  our  medical  journals,  as  practised  in  the  French 
and  other  European  hoapitala  ! 
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To  what  extent  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  animal  food  should  be 
made,  we  believe  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  precision  ;  to  lay  down  any 
general  rule  which  will  meet  individual  application.  The  grand  principle 
is,  that  the  quantity  of  nutritive  aliment  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  energies  of  the  system  by  active  exertion  of  body, 
bavins  in  view  indjvidual  temperament,  habits,  &c. 

This,  like  all  other  points  of  diet,  can  be  solved  only  by  experience. 
The  writer  has  found,  on  pretty  extended  investig^ation  into  the  habits  of 
tbe  first  settlers  of  the  part  of  the  country  where  he  resides,  who  were 
pre-eminent  for  health,  longevity  and  bodily  strength  (so  much  so,  that  a 
distinguished  collector  of  statistical  facts  has  drawn  most  of  his  illustrations 
and  premises  on  longevity  from  them*),  that  a  much  less  amount  of  ani- 
mal food  was  formerly  employed  than  at  the  present  day.  They  re- 
stricted  themselves  to  two  meals,  of  which  meat  was  a  part,  per  day,  the 
third,  or  supper,  being  simply  of  bread  and  milk,  hasty-puddings  &c. 
almost  universally. 

The  objection  which  recent  writers  and  lecturers,  who  advocate  the 
entire  disuse  of  animal  food,  make  to  it  on  account  of  its  being  aliment 
in  a  too  concentrated  state,  that  is,  having  too  small  a  proportion  of  indi- 
gestible parts,  deserves  consideration.  This  objection  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  sustained  by  the  experiments  of  Magendie  and  other  physiolo- 
gists, on  animals.  Dogs,  rabbits,  &c.  fed  on  oil,  sugar,  &c.  which 
are  almost  entirely  convertible  into  chyle,  became  diseased  and  died  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  His  conclusion  at  first  was  that  animal  life 
could  not  be  sustained  without  the  food  contained  a  proportion  of  azote, 
which,  in  the  highly  nutritive  substances  he  experimented  with,  was 
wanting.  Subsequent  experiments  convinced  him  that  his  first  conclu- 
sions were  not  well  grounded,  and  '*  induced  him,"  remarks  Prof.  Dun- 
glison,  '^  to  conclude,  as  Or.  Bostock  and  Sir  Charles  Bell  have  since 
done,  without  being  ^  aware  apparently  of  Magendie's  observations,  that 
variety  and  multiplicity  of  articles  of  food  constitute  an  important  hygienic 
rule."  '^  This,"  Magendie  adds,  ^M's  indicated  to  us  by  our  instincts, 
as  well  as  by  the  changes  that  wait  upon  the  seasons,  as  regards  the  na- 
ture and  kind  of  alimentary  substances." 

That  the  bulk  of  food,  or  rather  its  admixture  with  indigestible  sub* 
stances,  is  an  important  circumstance  to  a  healthful  digestion,  is  a  fact 
long  since  known  and  freely  admitted.  Even  the  personal  experience  of 
the  savage  Esquimaux  has  taught  him  to  mix  his  train  oil  with  saw-dust. 
The  necessity  of  bulky  food  is  perhaps  adequately  explained  on  the  view 
of  the  influences  produced  by  it  on  the  constitution,  when  its  nutritive 
proceeds  are  too  rapidly  turned  into  the  circulation  ; — perhaps  something, 
too,  may  be  allowed  for  the  eflTects  produced  by  the  stimulus  of  distension, 
which  the  stomach,  like  the  other  hollow  viscera,  may  require  for  the  due 
performance  of  its  office.  At  all  events,  this  objection  of  too  great  con- 
centratedness  goes  only  to  establish,  what  at  the  present  day  no  one 
would  be  found  to  advocate,  the  inexpediency  of  an  exclusively  animal 
diet. 

[To  b«  continued.] 
•  Worcester.    Anoali  of  the  American  Academy. 
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MIDWIFERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jow^aL 

Sir, — In  the  twelfih  volume  of  your  Journal,  page  248,  is  a  communica" 
tion  by  A.  P.  Fuller,  M.D.  in  \^liich  he  makes  some  remarks  on  the 
speedy  and  forcible  removal  of  the  pincenla.  Dr.  Fuller  says,  "  Since 
that  time  (alluding  to  his  first  case),  I  have  usually  made  it  my  practice 
to  remove  the  placenta  very  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  by  force  if 
necessary.*' 

This  all  may  be  right,  if  rightly  understood  ;  yet  if  intended  to  alter 
the  general  practice  as  laid  down  by  modern  systematic  writers,  I  think 
it  may  mislead  the  younger  part  of  the  profession.  An  experience  of 
nearly  thirty  years  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  force,  or  haste,  are 
seldom  necessary  for  the  delivery  of  the  child  or  placenta  ;  but  I  know 
that  at  times  it  may  be  otherwise.  I  have  two  cases  to  present,  the 
treatment  of  which  was  as  different  as  their  results  were  unhke. 

In  1808,  I  was  called  to  visit  Mrs.  C.  in  a  neighboring  town,  who  had 
been  three  days  in  labor  with  her  first  child.  Four  respectable  physicians 
had  been  in  attendance  for  more  than  three  days,  and  considered  her  case 
nearly  hopeless  ;  all  except  one  had  left.  On  examination,  the  presen- 
tation was  found  natural,  the  parturient  effort  frequent  and  powerful ;  the 
parts  fully  dilated,  not  rigid.  Repeated  trial  of  the  forceps  had  been 
made,  the  head  had  been  opened,  and  there  was  no  apparent  good  reason 
why  a  speedy  and  safe  delivery  could  not  be  effected. 

Afi^r  various  trials,  with  much  difficulty  I  succeeded  in  delivering  the 
bead  in  the  absence  of  all  natural  pain.  After  a  short  respite,  I  endea- 
vored, during  the  pain,  to  bring  forward  the  body,  but  in  vain.  My 
utmost  effort  of  strength,  well  seated,  and  my  knees  resting  against  the 
bedstead,  was  not  sufficient  to  effect  a  delivery.  Assisted  by  Dr.  P.  in 
the  absence  of  pain  1  at  length  succeeded  in  delivering  the  child.  Wait- 
ing a  short  time,  and  there  being  no  prospect  of  obtaining  the  placenta, 
all  pain  having  ceased,  I  easily  introduced  my  hand  into  the  uterus,  where 
I  found  an  hour-glass  contraction  so  small  and  firm  that  with  difficulty 
one  finger  could  be  pressed  through  by  the  side  of  the  cord.  Never  hav- 
ing met  with  the  like  before,  I  withdrew  my  hand,  and  in  consultation 
with  Dr.  F.,  who  was  an  able  and  experienced  practitioner,  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should,  without  delay,  attempt  the  removal  of  the  placenta  by  art. 
He  made  the  trial,  and  by  patient  effort  of  about  twenty  minutes  S4ic- 
ceeded  in  bringing  away  the  placenta  entire.  It  had  no  adhesion,  but 
was  forcibly  retained,  as  was  the  child,  by  the  hour-glass  contraction. 
No  hemorrhage  ensued,  although  the  uterus  did  not  now  contract  very 
readily  or  completely. 

Our  patient  having  suffered  so  much  and  so  long,  was  now  animated 
and  cheerful ;  she  took  a  little  gruel,  called  for  her  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
used  it.  In  about  half  an  hour  from  this  time,  at  her  earnest  solicitation, 
she  was  removed  into  an  easy  chair,  partially  elevated.  While  here,  and 
we  congratulating  ourselves  on  her  happy  prospects,  in  about  fifteen  min- 
utes a  change  came  over  her  countenance,  spasm  ensued,  a  general  con- 
vulsion followed,  and  death  immediately  closed  the  sad  scene. 
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Remarks, — Two  essential  errors  at  least  were  rommiited  in  managing 
the  foregoing  ca?e  after  the  paiient  c-mne  under  my  care  ;  6rsl,  the  early 
forcible  removal  of  the  placenia,  when  there  was  no  hemorrhage  ;  se- 
condly, tile  placing  her  in  a  posiure  approaching  to  erect.  Time,  exier- 
nal  pressure,  friction,  &c.  on«;hi  to  have  been  the  resort  for  the  removal 
of  the  placenta  ;  this  having;  failed,  the  forcible  removal  possibly  might 
have  become  advisable.  When  the  band  was  in  the  uterus  for  the  remo- 
val, internal  irritation,  with  external  pressure  of  the  fundus,  should  have 
been  tried  to  produce  a  more  equal  contraction,  as  this  did  not  fully  take 
place. 

I  am  one  of  those  heterodox  practitioners  (if  yon  please  to  call  me  so}, 
who  do  not  believe  that  a  retained  placenta  necessarily  produces  any 
dangerous  or  deleterious  consequences.  I  would  always  wish  its  speedy 
exit,  and  where  flooding  ensued  and  continued,  should  endeavor  ils  remo- 
val by  force,  where  other  raiional  means  failed.  When  a  woman  has 
been  long  in  labor,  much  exhausted  by  pain  apd  irritation,  I  believe  she 
will  with  much  less  hazard  of  life  sustain  the  loss  of  a  moderate  porilonof 
blood  subsequent  to  the  delivery  of  the  child,  than  the  immediate,  and 
many  times  difficult  and  painful  introduction  of  the  band  and  forcible  re- 
moval of  the  placenta. 

The  following  is  a  case   in   point.     Mrs.  F ,  aged  thirty  years, 

after  having  been  in  travail  sixty  hours  with  her  first  confinement,  tvas 
delivered  of  a  living  child.  Little  loss  of  blood  followed.  She  was 
much  exhausted.  I- made  the  usual  effon  to  remove  the  placenta,  but 
was  not  successful ;  pressure,  friction,  ergot,  &c.  all  failed ;  the  utiibilical 
cord  was  very  small  and  tender,  the  os  uteri  contracted. 

After  continuing  my  efforts  for  about  six  hours,  there  being  no  partu- 
rient action  to  aid  me,  I  resolved  to  leave  her  and  trust  the  event  to  na- 
ture. Her  attendants  were  at  once  alarmed,  supposing  that  if  so  left, 
mortification  would  necessarily  follow.  Mrs.  F.,  worn  out  with  pain  and 
completely  exhausted,  was  well  satisfied  with  my  reasoning  and  my  de- 
termination, being  willing  to  hazard  all  for  the  sake  of  being  let  alone. 

I  left  her  on  Saturday  evening,  about  nine  hours  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  with  directions  how  to  proceed  if  hemorrhage  ensued,  and  to  gjve 
me  early  notice.  No  unusual  syn»pton)s  or  trouble  occurred  ;  there  was 
very  little  loss  of  blood,  and  on  Wednesday  following,  at  2  o'clock,  P. 
M.  being  (bur  days  and  two  hours  from  the  birth  of  the  child,  while  eva- 
cuating urine  the  placenta  came  away,  without  any  assistance.  She  had 
a  good  recovery,  and  has  since  borne  several  children. 

St,  Johnsburyy  Ft.  1835.  Calvin  Jewett,  MD. 


EQUILIBRIUM  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  ORGANS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  JoumaL 
Sir, — I  have  thought  much  of  the  necessity  of  certain  due  proporlioos 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  human  system,  in  order  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  health  and  mental  manifestation.     This  pre-supposes  the  necessity 
of  what  may  be  aptly  termed  an  equilibrium  of  the  mental  and  bodily 
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organs.  Precocity  is  one  of  the  disordered  states  of  the  system  in  which 
this  equilibrium  is  destroyed  by  the  too  great  size  and  activity  of  the 
l)rain. 

Tendencies  to  this  are  sometimes  hereditary.  Where  both  parents 
are  highly  intellectual,  with  large  heads  and  nervous  temperaments,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  their  children  to  be  precocious.  The  nervous  system 
predominates  greatly  in  early  life.  The  head  is  then  much  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  body  than  it  is  at  a  later  period.  The  brain  is  very 
soft,  and  even  almost  liquid,  during  childhood,  and  is  largely  supplied 
with  blood  and  grows  with  great  rapidity.  This  growth  may  be  rapidly 
and  diseasedly  increased  by  great  excitement  of  the  brain,  as  in  violently 
exciting  the  intellectual  or  affective  faculties.  It  generally  so  happens 
that  the  children  of  educated  parents  are  most  liable  to  this  sudden  growth^ 
both  from,  tendency  to  excitement,  and  a  course  of  training  and  attention 
which  produces  great  excitement.  The  blood  is  thrown  to  the  head  with 
increased  velocity,  and  the  size  of  the  brain  is  increased  just  as  is  the 
size  of  the  hand  that  is  constantly  used.  This  is  followed  by  precocity. 
The  child  manifests  wonderful  talents  for  its  age,  and  its  parents  and  all 
the  family  friends  are  emulous  to  learn  it  as  fast  as  possible.  Soon  the 
brain  that  is  so  constantly  excited  becomes  inflamed  and  diseased,  and 
the  child  is,  like  the  fruit  that  is  early  ripe,  soon  destined  to  return  to  its 
elements.  I  have  seen  many  children  of  this  description  who  have  died^ 
some  at  two^  some  6ve,  some  ten,  and  some  twelve  years  of  age. 

The  doctrines  of  phrenology  (that  abused  science),  when  properly 
understood,  will  enable  parents  to  discover  early  tendencies  to  precocity,, 
and  enable  them  to  adopt  such  a  course  as  is  best  calculated  to  counter- 
act it. 

About  a  year  since  a  child  was  brought  to  me  by  its  mother,  that  I 
might  remark  upon  its  physiological  appearance.  The  little  girl  was  then 
nine  years  of  age.  Its  head  was  remarkably  large,  with  a  small  face  and 
an  exceedingly  delicate  nervous  frame.  When  spoken  to,  it  became 
tremulous,  and  its  cerebral  action  seemed  to  shake  the  whole  system. 
The  parents  are  very  intellectual,  and  move  in  the  first  circles,  and  seenri 
excessively  fond  of  their  children.  The  father  afterwards  remarked  to 
ine,  that  all  he  lived  for  was  his  children,  and  that  he  thought  he  under- 
stood how  to  manage  them  pretty  well.  I  happened  to  know  one  or  two 
items  of  this  management.  The  child  I  am  speaking  of  had  learned 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  some  of  the  modern  languages — had  attended 
to  philosophy  in  several  of  its  branches,  and  to  music,  and  in  every  way 
bad  been  allowed  to  go  on  with  her  studies  to  any  extent  she  pleased. 
The  night  before  I  saw  her,  the  mother  had  taken  her  to  the  theatre, 
and  the  child  had  been  so  much  excited  by  it,  that  it  could  not  sleep. 
How  long  will  that  little  feeble  frame  support  such  a  brain  ?  It  does  not 
require  less  than  one-third  of  all  the  blood  of  the  system  to  sustain  it. 
The  child  yet  lives  ;  and  long  may  it  live,  is  not  only  the  parents',  but 
my  earnest  prayer.  But  prayers  will  not  be  answered,  when  we  go  on 
in  violation  of  natural  law.  Suppose  such  a  child  should  take  a  cold  and 
a  fever  should  follow,  how  slight  would  be  its  chance  of  recovery  ! 

I  mention  this  as  but  a  sin^e  case  out  of  many.    I  was  in  the  study 
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of  an  artist  in  one  of  our  cities  a  short  time  since,  and  saw  the  pictures 
of  no  less  than  five  precocious  children,  all  taken  within  the  two  preced- 
ing months,  and  after  death  !  To  see  an  individual  in  middle  life,  who 
was  precocious  when  a  child,  would  be  one  of  the  most  rare  occurrences 
in  my  life.  But  precocious  children  are  to  be  seen  daily.  Why  will 
not  parents  study  the  natural  laws  ?  Let  them  stttdy  Dr.  Combe's  little 
work  on  the  Principles  of  Physiology  applied  to  the  Preservation  of 
Health  and  the  Improvement  of  Physical  and  Mental  Education.  I  say 
study — mere  casual  reading  should  not  suffice.  It  is  one  of  Harper's 
Family  Library,  and  costs  but  fifty  cents.  It  should  lay  on  the  mantle- 
piece  or  the  centre  table,  to  be  taken  up  daily  and  digested  by  piecemeal. 
Dr.  Brigham's  little  work  on  the  Influence  of  Mental  Cultivation  upon 
Health,  is  also  a  valuable  book,  and  not  liable  to  the  objections  which 
we  are  constrained  to  make  against  his  late  work,  '^  The  Influences 
of  Religion  upon  Health."  J. 

Boston,  November,  1835. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,    DECEMBER    2,    1835. 


MEDICAL    SOCIETY    OF   NEW    YORK. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  U.  S.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  is 
a  condensed  history  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  great  State  of  New 
York,  which  cannot  be  otherwise  regarded  by  the  profession  than  an  im- 
portant document.  To  us,  who  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  con- 
stitution or  operative  By-Laws  of  this  institution,  a  journal  of  the  busi- 
ness transactions  of  a  neighboring  Society,  whose  protecting  influence 
is  felt  in  every  city  and  town  where  its  jurisdiction  is  extended,  becomes 
a  valuable  book  of  reference.  Without  just  such  a  bird  Veye  view  as  the 
one  before  us,  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Society  would  soon  become 
obscured  by  the  increase  of  business  and  the  accession  of  a  multitude  of 
members,  distributed  widely  over  a  large  extent  of  country. 

It  is  a  prodigious  fault  in  this  country,  that  incorporated  literary  socie- 
ties are  disposed  to  show  the  world  no  favors — and  in  looking  back  upon 
the  doings  of  many  new  fledged  institutions  that  promised  extensive  benefit 
to  mankind,  nothing  has  been  heard  from  them  since  the  day  of  their  in- 
corporation, worth  recounting.  Instead  of  regularly  and  systematically 
publishing,  minutely,  a  journal  of  each  sitting,  which  by  courtesy,  at  least, 
they  are  bound  to  do,  the  most  that  the  vulgar  eye  ever  discovers  is  the 
mere  evidence,  about  once  a  year,  that  an  annual  meeting  is  notified  in 
some  weekly  paper. 

Our  medical  societies,  above  all  others,  have  been  wofully  negligent  in 
exhibiting  the  results  of  conclave  labors.  Regularly  drawn  up  papers, 
squared,  planed  and  varnished  for  a  great  occasion,  march  into  the  pages 
of  a  blue,  board-bound,  slovenly-stitched  volume,  occasionally — and  down 
they  go  into  the  dust,  for  the  future  excavation  of  posterity  ;  but  so  little 
is  known  of  what  is  done,  and  how,  that  a  revolution  is  demanded.  Though 
410  age  of  anti-ism,  medical  men,  of  all  others,  should  have  nothing  bid- 
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den.  We  like  to  know  who  was  chairman,  who  were  present,  what  was 
said,  who  were  honored,  and  who  deserved  better  treatment  than  they 
found.  This  is  the  true  English,  French  and  German  mode  of.  conduct- 
ing public  medical  assemblies  ;  and  they  flourish,  because  every  person 
of  character,  even  though  without  the  pale  of  the  profession,  is  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  learning,  eloquence,  ingenuity  and  respectability  mani- 
fested in  the  minute  details  which  are  presented  to  the  people,  through 
the  press.  Contrast  with  this,  the  mode  pursued  in  some  of  the  States. 
A  printer  might  solicit  permission  to  publish  the  ordinary  records  of  an 
evening  meeting  of  a  score  of  the  most  learned  savans  in  the  Union,  till 
his  hair  became  frosted  by  age,  without  succeeding^and  simply  because 
a  false  estimate  is  placed  on  their  value. 

The  journal  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New  York  is  precisely  the  kind 
of  paper  that  every  similar  association  should  furnish  to  its  members. 
Indeed,  as  a  whole,  it  is  admirable.  You  may  know  by  it  the  week,  and 
almost  hour,  each  event  occurred,  from  the  day  of  its  incorporation  to  the 
present  time.  Instead,  however,  of  imposing  the  trouble  upon  the  editor 
of  the  Journal  to  follow  out  the  records  in  detail,  a  pamphlet,  published 
annually,  at  the  Society's  expense,  precisely  like  the  one  before  us,  would 
have  met  the  entire  approbation,  doubtless,  of  all  the  physicians  and  sur- 
geons belonging  to  the  Society.  As  it  is,  they  get  it  for  almost  nothing — 
without  thanking  the  gentleman  for  his  pains. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  Medical  Society  of  this  Commonwealth  should 
publish  its  business  journal,  from  the  books,  minutely.  It  would  have  a 
wonderfully  spirit-stirring  effect.  Beside  very  much  obliging  Fellows 
who  cannot  always  be  present,  gentlemen  abroad  would  probably  derive 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  it. 

For  ourselves,  we  feel  under  personal  obligation  to  the  editor  of  the. 
Journal  referred  to,  for  the  good  example  he  has  set  forth  for  all  other 
medical  societies. 


THE    ABRACADABRA   OF   THE    NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Some  weeks  ago,  we  gave  a  passing  notice  of  a  book,  published  in  New 
York,  entitled  ^'  Remarks  on  the  Abracadabra  of  the  nineteenth  Century; 
or  on  Dr.  Samuel  Hahnemann's  Homoeopathic  Medicine,  with  particular 
reference  to  Dr.  Constantine  Hering's  Concise  View  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Homoeopathic  Medicine,  by  William  Leo-Wolf,  M.D." 
with  a  full  intention  of  entering  more  into  particulars  at  some  convenient 
day.  Af\er  another  examination  of  the  work,  we  are  free  to  say  that 
much  curious  biograpfiical  knowledge,  touching  the  king  of  quacks, 
Hahnemann,  may  be  found  in  it,  which  does  not  exist  in  any  other  En- 
glish book,  in  connection  with  other  miscellaneous  matter,  both  new  and 
curious  to  an  American  reader.  There  is,  however,  a  glaring  fault,  per- 
vading the  whole,  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated  in  the  critical 
writings  of  a  German  philosopher.  We  allude  to  the  entire  want  of  me- 
thod in  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  presented  to  the  public.  There 
is  neither,  strictly  speaking,  a  beginning  or  an  end  ;  the  author  never 
rested  till  he  had  actually  produced  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  closely 
printed  octavo  pages,  beside  marginal  notes  of  frightful  dimensions.  A 
sub-division  into  chapters,  at  least,  and  a  copious  index,  would  have 
obliged  the  whole  fraternity  of  medicine. 
With  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  performance,  it  is  still  difficult  to  de» 
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■cide.  A  more  popular  form  would  have  given  it  a  more  extensive  circa- 
lation,  and  it  would  unquestionably  then  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Ihose  who  are  exclusively  the  dupes  of  charlatanical  knaves.  As  it  is, 
none  but  physicians  would  think  of  taking  it  in  hand,  and  a  few,  only,  of 
that  class,  we  opine,  will  ever  be  at  the  trouble  of  giving  it  a  thorough 
perusal.  To  countervail  the  determined  force  of  empiricism,  tfcting  ia 
full  vigor  in  these  devoted  States  (the  strong  hold  of  every  adventurer  in 
nostrums),  the  press  should  aim  to  guide  the  ignorant.  Physicians  and 
surgeons  require  nothing  to  keep  alive  a  deep-rooted  sense  of  indignation 
towards  the  lawless  wretches  who  thrive  just  in  proportion  to  the  havoc 
they  make  with  the  health  and  purses  of  their  infatuated  followers.  We 
perceive  that  disciples  of  Hahnemann  have  opened  their  batteries  here, 
which  nothing  short  of  intelligence  can  oppose.  Dr.  Wolf  intended  a 
fatal  blow  to  their  success,  but,  to  our  infinite  regret,  has  entirely  failed. 
Were  he  to  compress  to  half  the  present  size,  and  then  make  the  remain- 
der intelligible  to  common  understandings,  his  ostensible  object  would 
speedily  be  obtained. 


BURIAL    OF    THE    DEAD    IN    CITIES. 

For  successive  years,  we  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  public 
mind  the  extreme  hazard  of  suffering  the  dead  to  accumulate  in  the  vari- 
ous cemeteries  and  tombs  of  this  densely  inhabited  city.  Not  wishing  to 
urge  the  mere  declaration  of  an  individual  opinion,  that  the  practice  was 
one  fraught  with  future  danger  to  the  heahh  of  the  inhabitants,  authentic 
cases  have  been  cited  from  time  to  time,  which  have  proved,  beyond  the 
shadow  of  doubt,  that  the  thousands  of  bodies  in  various  stages  of  animal 
decomposition,  in  Boston,  must  have  a  decidedly  deteriorating  eiTect  on 
the  air  that  is  breathed  and  the  water  that  is  drunken  by  the  people.  No 
perceptible  evil  growing  out  of  this  reprehensible  custom,  has  yet  been 
discovered  : — ^that  is,  a  pestilence  has  not  been  generated  in  the  damp, 
gloomy  receptacles  of  the  decaying  dead,  under  the  churches  ;  but  in 
process  of  time  the  poisonous  vapors  will  escape,  charged  with  a  message 
of  death  to  whoever  happens  within  the  sphere  of  their  noxious  influence. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  ingenious  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of 
the  continuance  of  the  nuisance  ; — but  all  the  facts,  in  the  history  of  old 
European  cities,  establish,  incontrovertibly,  the  position,  that  human  life 
must  be  abridged  by  inhaling  the  contaminated  atmosphere  of  a  region  in 
which  putrid  animal  remains  are  continually  accumulating.  Though  na- 
ture endeavors,  by  unobserved  processes,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power 
in  favor  of  the  living,  in  a  compact  city,  she  cannot  always  compete  with 
civilized  man,  who  gathers  into  frightful  masses  the  changing  bodies  of 
thousands  upon  thousands — faster  than  the  mephitic  gases  can  be  wafted 
from  the  horrible  recesses  in  which  they  are  elaborated. 

In  the  city  of  Boston,  the  evil  day  is  coming  when  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  our  forefathers  will  be  felt  in  this  respect,  in  all  its  destructive 
character  and  tendencies.  But  the  wonder  is  this, — ^why  are  burials  still 
permitted  within  the  precincts  of  the  old  city  ?  Look  at  the  churches, 
and  those,  too,  most  centrally  located,  in  whose  arched  vaults  are  pro- 
gressively mouldering  into  dust,  a  larger  muhitude  than  crowd  the  aisles 
above — who  are  unconscious  of  the  gloomy  spectacle  beneath  their  feet, 
or  of  the  tainted  air  which  they  inhale* 

No  burials  should  hereafter  be  permitted  within  the  citj  ;  and  were  a 
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health  policy  regulation  of  this  kind  rigidly  enforced  henceforward,  a  hoih- 
dred  years  would  be  none  too  long  a  period  for  purifying  the  places  where 
so  many  bodies  have  joined  their  mother  earth.  Though  no  expectations 
are  entertained  of  inducing  the  municipal  authorities,  by  these  remarks, 
to  interdict  inierments  within  the  limits  of  Boston,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  a  warning  voice — with  a  hope  that  some  prospective  good  may 
resnh  from  it. 

Every  city  in  the  United  States,  unfortunately,  has  tolerated  the  same 
bad  custom  ;  but  in  none  of  them  are  the  citizens  so  circumscribed  and 
compact,  as  in  Boston — we  repeat  it,  therefore,  that  unless  the  whole  sys- 
tem is  abandoned,  and  the  churches  are  freed  from  the  corruption  that 
DOW  reigns  within  their  hallowed  walls,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  a  fu- 
ture generation  will  suffer  by  our  neglect. 


MEDICAL  COMMENCEMENT. 


Graduates  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution  will  receive  their  diplo- 
mas this  day.  We  understand  there  are  thirty-two  candidates.  The  term 
has  been  one  of  unusual  interest.  The  lectures  of  Dr.  Bartlett  on  Pa- 
thological Anatomy  are  weU  spoken  of  by  the  students.  He  is  a  roan  of 
sterling  acquirements,  whose  usefulness  in  the  chair  he  at  present  occu- 
pies, promises  well  for  the  future  reputation  of  the  School.  Dr.  Childs, 
always  fortunate  in  teaching  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  has 
given  peculiar  satisfaction  to  a  large  and  intelligent  class  of  students. 
We  are  also  happy  to  learn  that  Mr.  Friz/Je,  the  Demonstrator  of  Anat- 
omy, has  made  himself  exceedingly  useful  to  those  engaged  in  the  dis- 
secting room.  Dr.  Parker  will  immediately  join  the  class  at  Geneva, 
where  he  holds  the  professorship  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 


TVecUtse  on  Smallpox. — A  new  edition  of  our  friend  Dr.  Fisher's  beau- 
tifully executed  illustrations  of  the  smallpox  and  varioloid,  is  on  sale  at 
the  principal  bookstores.  We  consider  it  in  the  light  of  an  indispensable 
book  of  reference,  by  which  the  physician  may  at  once  detect  those  dis- 
-eases.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  price,  but  unjustly.  The  cost 
of  engraving  the  plates,  alone,  was  not  far  from  eight  hundred  dollars. 
When  to  this,  is  added  the  expense  of  coloring  them,  and  printing  the 
text,  no  man  in  his  senses  could  reasonably  object  to  paying  ten  dollars 
for  the  best  treatise  in  our  language. 


Leclures  on  the  Brain. — We  learn  that  the  lectures  on  the  brain  of  man 
and  other  animals,  before  the  Phrenological  Society,  were  well  received. 
Some  of  the  drawings  ^used  in  the  demonstrations  were  excellent,  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  size — enabling  those  in  the  farthest  part  of  the  hall  to 
see  each  part  distinctly.  The  Society's  coli.ection  of  plaster  casts,  now 
lodged  in  a  basement  room  of  the  Masonic  Temple,  is  well  worthy  the 
especial  visitation  of  gentlemen  visiting  the  city.  No  other  museum  is 
thought  to  compare  with  it  in  this  country. 


Feudi  among  Physiciana. — A  gentleman  in  a  country  town,  where  there 
are  five  practitioners  of  medicine,  no  two  of  whom  can  speak  civilly 
together,  desires  to  know  how  one  hundred  can  live  in  Boston  without 
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quarreling  ?  Answer.  In  the  first  place,  every  physician  io  the  city  is 
considered  a  gentleman,  till  he  shows  himself  to  be  otherwise.  Secondly, 
each  one  devotes  himself  exclusively  (o  his  own  individual  business. 
Thirdly,  they  have  nothing  to  quarrel  about. 


Miusackusetts  General  HoapitaL — There  were  two  important  operations 
at  the  Hospital  on  Saturday  last.  One  was  for  an  aneurism  of  the  bra- 
chial artery  of  the  right  arm.  The  patient  was  a  stout,  hale  man,  of 
aGout  40,  who  made  no  complaint  whatever.  We  hear  he  is  doing  well. 
Dr.  Hayward  operated. 

The  second  was  in  consequence  of  a  dreadful  compound  fracture  of  the 
right  thigh  bone  and  knee,  in  a  boy,  not  far  from  twelve  years  old,  who 
was  accidentally  run  over  a  few  days  before  by  a  fire  engine.  The  wound 
was  enlarged,  through  which  the  condyle  previously  protruded,  and  the 
bone  sawed  off  about  two  inches  and  a  half  above  the  joint — thus  com* 
pletely  taking  away  the  upper  half  of  the  articulation.  We  hope  to  be 
furnished  with  a  history  of  this  interesting  case  to  its  final  termination. 
Dr.  Warren  was  the  operator. 


Smallpox. — One  case  has  occurred,  recently,  at  Woonsocket  Falls, 
R.  1.  A  brisk  vaccination  was  forthwith  commenced  by  the  physicians 
of  the  place,  who  have  doubtless  circumscribed  the  disease,  ere  this. 

Whole  II limber  of  deathh  In  Boston  Tor  the  week  endiiif!  Nut.  2tJ,  46.    Malen, 21— Frmnlr*,  35. 

Of  meaaleH,  10— t>|ihous  fever,  3— bowel  complaint, 9— lung  fever,  3— icarlet  fever,  I— inftntile, 
4~coiiHiiMi|iUon,  7— dropay  on  the  brain,  3*^unl(nown,  i— inflammalion  of  the  bowala,  I--cro*tp,  9— 
conviilsioni,  1— inflaminatioii  on  the  lungs,  I— dropey,  1— drowned,  2— hooping  coagu,  I— barn,  I — 
bleeding  at  the  lungs,  1— intemperance,  1— xtoppage  in  the  bowela,  i. 


ADVKRTIS£M£NTS. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL  OF  MAINII. 

The  Medical  Lectnrea  at  Bowdoin  College  will  commence  on  Mmda^t  the  S9d  day  of  February,  163C 
Anatomy  and  Hurgery,  by  JaoioiAH  Cobb,  M.D. 
■  Theory  and  Practice  ol  Physic,  by  William  Ffiaar,  M.D. 
Obstetrics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  Jamei  McKsifi,  M.D. 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  by  Parkeb  CLXAvcLAfio,  M.D. 

The  AnaUmieal  Cabinet  and  the  Library  are  annually  Increasing. 

Every  person,  becoming  a  member  of  this  Infiltution,  is  requited  pretumtlf  to  present  aati^aetorf 
evidence  that  he  poAsestes  a  good  moral  character. 

The  amount  of  fees  for  the  Lectures  is  $M.    The  Lectures  continue  three  months. 

Degrees  are  conferred  at  the  close  of  the  Lecture  Term  in  May,  and  at  the  following  Commenoe- 
ment  ol  the  College  in  September.  M1&— 5teop 

Brunswick^  JVovember^  1835.  P.  CLEAVELAND,  Sseretory. 

MEDICAL  TUITION. 

Thi  subscribers  have  recently  made  some  additional  arrangements  for  the  instruction  of  medical 
atudenu.  A  suitable  room  is  provided,  as  heretofore,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils ;  the  necessary  books 
are  supplied^ and  a  sytilematic  course  of  study  ia  recommended.  Personal  instruction  is  given  to 
each  pupil  In  each  of  the  several  departments  of  medical  knowledge.  Every  facility  Is  provided  for 
the  cultivation  of  practical  anatomy,  which  the  present  improved  state  of  the  law  permits.  Tbis  d^ 
partment  will  receive  the  constant  attention  of  one  of  the  subaciibers,  who  will  always  give  such  aid 
and  instrurtinn  as  the  pupils  may  need. 

The  pupil*  have  free  admission  to  the  lectures  on  Anatomy,  and  on  Surgery,  in  the  Medical  School 
of  Harvard  LTniversity,  and  to  all  the  practice  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  j  and  generally 
they  have  opportunity  to  attend  private  surgical  operations. 
The  terms  are,  100  dollars  per  annum :  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

JOHN  C.  WARREN, 
GEORGE  HAVWARD, 
Boston,  October,  1835,  Oct38~6tcop  ENOCH  HALE, 

J.  M.  WARREN. 

THE  BOSTO.V  MEDICAL  AND  HURGICAL  JOURNAL  Is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  D. 
CL\PP,  JK.  at  ld4  yV:i8hiH«ton  Street,  corner  of  Pninklin  Street,  to  whom  all  comniunicalitms  must 
be  addressed,  ^oslpoitf.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  M.D.  Editor.  It  Is  also  published  In  Monthly  Parts,  on  ilie 
lat  of  every  month,  each  Part  containing  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  prec^diDC  month,  aliirked  in  a 
cover.— Price  ^,00  a  year  in  advance,  $3,50  after  threo  months,  and  $4,00  If  not  paid  within  the 
y«ar.— Bvery  aeYentli  oopy  ,p^rt<e.— PoeMfe  tlie  aama  ai  for  a  newspaper. 
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ON    MENTAL    EMOTION  AS   A   CAUSE   AND   CURE   OF   NSEA8E. 

Br  JOHN  SCOTT,  M.D.  FELLOW  OF  THE  ROTAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURO. 

It  is  not  my  intentioQ  to  enter  into  the  wide  and  interesting  field  of 
speculative  inquiry,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  following  cases ;  my 
object  is  to  briefly  detail  three  instances  of  disease  produced  apparently 
by  mental  excitement.  It  may  sometimes  be  useful  to  describe  cases 
which,  though  not  of  great  importance  in  themselves,  may  lead  to  the 
communication  of  interesting  and  valuable  information  from  experienced 
members  of  the  professioA. 

1.  distance  in  which  a  commltite  affection  was  produced  apparently 
by  panic. — A  boy,  about  10  years  of  age,  residing  in  the  High  Street, 
was  brought  home  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  I  saw  bim  a  few  minutes 
afterwards.  The  countenance,  hands,  and  arms,  were  of  a  dusky  blue  ; 
the  skin  cold  ;  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  scarcely  perceptible ;  the  heart  act- 
ing very  feebly  ;  slight  convulsive  motion  in  the  lower  extremities  at  in- 
tervals. He  was  found  lying  in  this  state  at  the  head  of  a  close,  insensi- 
ble and  vomiting. 

A  vein  was  opened  in  the  arm,  from  which  a  few  drops  of  very  dark- 
colored  blood  flowed.  Heat  was  applied  to  the  leg?  and  body,  and  a 
mustard  emetic  poured  down  his  throat.  This  soon  excited  free  vomit- 
ing. The  blood  flowed  from  the  arm  in  a  fuller  stream,  and  the  patient 
showed  signs  of  reanimation.  Slight  convulsions  continued,  but  in  about 
two  hours  he  was  much  recovered.  When  I  saw  him  next  day,  he  was 
nearly  well,  and  complained  only  of  his  bead,  but  he  had  several  attacks 
of  a  similar  kind,  though  less  violent  in  degree,  during  the  night. 

Upon  investigation,  it  was  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  a  butcher's 
boy  had  run  after  htm  with  a  knife,  threatening  to  kill  bim,  when  he 
diopped  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  He  had  not  been  previously 
affected  with  fits  of  any  kind.  As  the  case  occurred  immediately  before 
the  appearance  of  cholera  in  Eklinburgb,  it  excited  considerable  alarm, 
as  the  symptoms  were  thought  by  the  by-standers  to  resemble  those  of 
that  disease. 

2.  Case  of  fatal  in^mwiation  of  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain  induC' 
ed  by  panic, — A  fine  mtelligent  girl,  aged  8,  became  a  dispensary  patient 
on  Saturday,  the  31$t  April,  1827.  I  saw  her  about  1,  P.  M.  and  re- 
ceived the  following  history  of  her  complaint.  On  Thursday  evening, 
she  received  a  fright,  and  was  seized  with  violent  shivering,  and  during 
the  night  complamed  much  of  pain  in  her  head,  which  prevented  bet 
from  deeping.  On  Friday  her  sight  and  bearing  were  observed  to 
affected. 
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When  I  saw  her,  she  was  moaning^  occasionally,  bad  several  slight 
shiverings,  and  seemed  to  be  insensible,  as  she  did  not  answer  when  spo- 
ken to.  The  eyes  were  bright,  the  pupils  moderately  contracted,  and 
sensible  to  light,  though  the  eyelids  did  not  shut  on  the  approach  of  the 
finger ;  the  features  were  natural ;  the  pulse  quick  and  irregular ;  she 
raised  her  hand  to  the  head  occasionally,  as  if  to  remove  something  that 
incommoded  her.  At  short  intervals  she  had  a  slight  shivering  or  rapid 
muscular  contraction  of  the  whole  body,  accompanied  by  moaning ;  at 
other  times  she  lay  quiet.  The  jaws  were  firmly  clenched  ;  the  heal  of 
skin  moderate;  and  the  head  warm,  with  great  vascular  action.  No  pas- 
sage had  taken  place  from  the  bowels  since  the  attack  came  on. 

I  ordered  calomel  powders  and  turpentine  injections  every  third  hour. 
A  few  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm,  and  twelve  leeches 
were  applied  to  the  head. 

Sunday. — ^The  features  were  collapsed  ;  the  ala  nasi  distended  ;  ge- 
neral restlessness  and  shiverings,  more  approaching  to  slight  convulsions ; 
eyes  dull ;  pupils  not  dilated  ;  complete  insensibility  to  light ;  pulse  re^ 
markably  quick  and  weak  ;  arterial  action  over  the  temples  and  forehead 
strong ;  bowels  opened  very  freely  by  the  medicines ;  a  blister  to  the 
neck ;  cold  applications  to  the  shaven  scalp,  and  the  calomel  and  injec* 
tions  continued.  She  grew  worse  during  the  night ;  was  seized  with 
violent  convulsions,  and  died  at  5  on  Monday  morning. 

About  twenty-nine  hours  after  death,  1  examined  the  head.  The 
countenance  was  placid  ;  the  lower  jaw  firmly  fixed  ;  the  pupils  mode- 
rately contracted  ;  and  a  little  foam  was  observed  at  the  corners  of  the 
mouth.  The  head  was  large;  the  superficial  veins  large;  the  skull  uo- 
comnionly  dry  and  bloodless. 

The  dura  mater  was  natural  externally ;  its  internal  surface  very  red 
on  the  anterior  and  superior  part,  exhibiting  both  the  remifonn  and  punc- 
tuated redness.  When  removed,  the  appearance  presented  was  very 
singular.  It  seemed  at  first  as  if  the  whole  superior  surface  of  the  brain 
was  covered  with  a  layer  of  light  yellow  purulent  matter ;  but  tbb  was 
found  to  arise  from  a  firm  deposition  of  coagulable  lymph  below  the 
arachnoid  membrane. 

The  arachnoid  was  extremely  dry,  presenting  its  usual  bloodless  ap- 
pearance, the  yellowish  lymph  shining  through  it ;  but  though  extending 
from  the  frontal  protuberances  to  the  occiput,  it  was  not  uniform,  the 
membranes  retaining  their  usual  color  and  appearance.  The  arachnoid, 
lymph,  and  pia  mater,  could  easily  be  stripped  from  the  brain,  wbicli  in 
some  small  points  was  softened  ;  in  others,  when  the  lymph  was  removed, 
was  found  covered  with  very  numerous  small  red  spots.  The  lymph 
was  not  merely  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  brain,  but  entered  between 
the  convolutions,  evidently  proceeding  from  the  pia  mater,  which  was 
loaded  with  innumerable  vessels. 

The  membranes  of  the  basis  of  the  brain,  though  redder  than  natural, 
were  free  from  lymph,  except  around  the  optic  nerve,  where  it  was  again 
visible.  The  plexus  choroid^s  was  turgid  with  blood.  The  brain  itself, 
with  the  exception  of  the  softened  parts  already  mentioned,  was  healthy. 
Tiiere  was  very  little  serum  in  the  ventricles. 
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A  considerable  quantity  of  milky  serum  flowed  from  the  spinal  canal. 
3.  Case  in  which  symptoms  of  Chorea  were  excited  by  fear. — Miss 
B.,  aged  13,  a  fair  slender  girl  of  nervous  temperament,  came  home  from 
^school  in  a  state  of  considerable  agitation,  which  she  attributed  to  a  quar- 
rel between  two  boys  in  the  street,  which  had  greatly  terri6ed  her.  In 
the  evening  it  was  observed  that  the  left  arm  had  an  involuntary  motion, 
which  increased  so  much  in  a  few  days  ttmt  she  could  not  hold  anything 
steadily,  or  carry  it  to  her  head.  The  bowels  were  found  to  be  loaded, 
-and  the  alvine  discharges  dark-colored  and  ofiensive.  Laxatives  were 
regularly  and  rather  frequently  administered.  She  was  taken  from  school 
and  ordered  to  be  as  much  in  the  open  air  as  possible.  Opiate  frictions 
were  applied  along  the  spine,  and  the  body  sponged  with  vinegar  and 
water.  The  disease,  however,  continued  to  itvcrease,  and  in  ten  days  it 
was  observed  that  she  dragged  the  leg  in  walking.  The  purgative  plan 
was  persevered  in  till  the  alvine  secretions  were  improved.  The  bead 
and  neck  were  also  afiected.  The  countenance  now  looked  clearer,  and 
she  felt  better ;  but  there  was  rather  an  increase  than  abatement  of  the 
affection. 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  and  afterwards  the  oxide  of  zinc,  was  given.  Tbe 
latter  medicine,  however,  after  two  or  three  doses,  always  produced  a 
peculiar  kind  of  sickness,  by  which  she  recc^nized  it,  however  disguised. 
After  a  trial  of  several  other  remedies,  four  drops  of  the  arsenical  sdution 
ivere  given  three  times  a  day. 

She  was  then  sent  to  the  sea-side,  and  used  the  cold  bath.     This, 
however,  did  not  agree  with  her,  as  the  convulsive  motions  were  always 
increased  after  its  employment.     It  was,  therefore,  omitted,  and  cold 
sponging  substituted.     In  about  three  weeks  she  was  nearly  well,  and  the 
4rregular  motions  in  the  leg  had  entirely  ceased.     They  still  continued 
I       in  the  hand,  but  in  a  slight  degree.     The  arsenical  solution  appeared  to 
I       produce  no  unpleasant  effect.     The  appetite  and  strength  increased  under 
i      its  use,  and  it  was  continued  for  some  time  after  the  disease  had  disap- 
peared.    Tbe  whole  quantity  given  was  two  ounces.     She  left  town  in 
\      perfect  health. 

This  case  is  interesting  from  some  of  the  circumstances  attending  it.  I 
^  was  at  the  time  visiting  a  younger  sister,  and  observed  that  Miss  fi.  was 
l(X)king  ill,  pale  and  emaciated.  Oa  inquiry,  the  bowels  were  found  to 
^  be  loaded,  and  the  discharges  dark-colored.  Having  come  to  town  for 
^  education,  I  found  she  was  employed  in  classes  from  nine  to  three,  P.M. 
,  {resides  preparing  in  the  evening  for  the  lessons  of  the  next  day.  I  ad- 
vised that  two  additional  hours  should  be  devoted  to  exercise,  but  before 
I  this  had  time  to  produce  any  eflect,  a  cause  which,  under  more  favorable 
circumstances,  would  have  passed  unnoticed,  produced  in  her  deteriorated 
state  of  health  an  attack  of  chorea. 

4.  Case  in  which  the  symptoms  of  Epilepsy  were  prevented  from  re- 
^urring  by  (^prehension. — ^The  cases  in  which  Boerhaave  prevented  tbe 
attack  of  imitative  epilepsy  by  the  threat  of  the  hot  iron,  are  well  known. 
A  similar  result  followed  in  the  ensuing  case. 

J.  S.,  3  years  of  age,  was  brought  from  Glasgow,  for  medical  advice. 
fie  bad  been  afiected  for  nearly  a  year  with  fits^  wbk;h  were  considered 
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as  epileptic.  They  had  at  first  occurred  at  considerable  interval?,  but 
for  some  time  past  were  very  frequent,  sometimes  three  or  four  in  a  day. 
The  bead  was  large,  the  veins  of  the  temples  and  forehead  particularly 
distended.  He  was  considerably  emaciated  ;  the  abdomen  tumid  ;  ihe 
skin  rough,  dry  and  scaly ;  appetite  irregular.  Several  medical  men  bad 
been  consulted,  but  from  the  persistence  of  the  affection,  it  had  been 
considered  as  depending  on  a  diseased  state  of  the  brain.  A  full  detail 
was  furnished  by  his  medical  attendant,  from  which  it  appeared  that  va- 
rious means  had  been  used,  more  particularly  nitrate  of  silver.  On  the 
journey  to  Edinburgh  be  had  three  or  four  severe  attacks,  which,  from 
description,  bad  the  epileptic  character.  I  saw  him  in  the  evening,  and 
ordered  some  laxative  medicine,  and  met  Dr.  Abercrombie  in  consulta- 
tion next  morning.  On  finding  the  evacuations  lumpy,  fetid,  and  clay- 
colored,  we  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  turpentine,  which  was  given 
in  half-drachm  doses  three  times  a  day.  This  acted  freely  on  the  bow- 
els ;  and  during  the  three  weeks  he  was  under  our  care,  he  had  no  fit, 
and  his  health  and  strength  improved.  I  accompanied  the  family  part 
of  the  way  on  their  return  to  Glasgow,  and  an  accident  occurred,  which 
bis  parents  assured  me  would  at  a  former  period  have  infallibly  produced 
an  attack,  but  it  passed  over  with  merely  a  fit  of  crying. 

Shortly  after  his  return,  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  the  fits  had  re- 
tunied,  though  in  a  much  slighter  degree  than  formerly,  and  were  threat- 
ening to  become  frequent.  The  medicine  was  continued.  The  fits  were 
eventually  prevented  by  imitating  Boerhaave's  expedient.  The  servant 
girl  mentioned  to  his  mother  in  his  hearing,  that,  in  her  country,  she  bad 
heard  of  people  cured  of  fits  by  means  of  a  red  hot  iron  applied  to  the 
feet  during  the  fit.  She  was  desired  to  have  it  in  readiness  ;  but  there 
was  no  occasion  to  try  it,  for  no  fit  ever  returned.  The  fear  of  the  re- 
medy effectually  prevented  their  recurrence. 

Here  it  was  obvious  there  was  no  organic  affection  ;  and  the  disease 
was  kept  up  by  habit.  In  fact,  the  change  in  the  first  instance  from 
Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  seemed  to  have  considerably  interrupted  the 
habit. 


DR.   BELL'S   PRIZE    DISSERTATION   ON   DIET. 

[Continued  from  page  968.] 

The  next  prominent  error  in  the  diet  of  the  New  Englander,  running 
into  and  intimately  connected  with  that  which  has  just  been  considered, 
is  the  too  abundant  use  of  food  generally. 

Many  of  the  weighty  objections  to  an  undue  use  of  animal  food  will 
equally  apply  to  the  excessive  ingestion  of  an  ordinary  mixed  diet,  and 
therefore  no  more  need  be  urged,  as  to  the  general  efl^ts  produced  on 
the  system  by  over-eating.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  there 
can  be  little  probability,  perhaps  scarce  a  possibility, of  injury  being  done 
to  the  system  by  plethoric  repletion,  if  the  aliment  is  confined  wholly  to 
vegetable  substances.  And  we  may  observe,  en  pastant^  that  we  know 
of  no  objection  to  the  sedentary,  who  have  few  ealUupot)  the  excitabilitf 
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of  the  bodily  system,  making  their  diet  exclusively  vegetable,  provided 
their  digestive  organs  are  equal  to  the  labor  of  converting  the  requisite 
amount  of  this  nutriment  to  the  wants  of  the  economy,  indeed  to  those 
of  this  class,  possessing  little  command  over  their  sensual  propensities, 
the  entirely  abstaining  irom  animal  food  may  be  advisable. 

We  shall  regard  this  branch  of  dietetic  error  only  as  to  its  influence  in 
producing  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  ; — its  evil  effects,  to  be 
sure,  soon  become  general  or  constitutional,  but  in  a  difierent  manner 
from  those  before  mentioned.  The  human  stomach  is  capable  of  mas- 
tering or  converting  to  the  uses  of  the  system  only  a  certain  portion  of 
aliment.  The  rationale  of  this  fact,  so  long  known  to  observers  and  phy- 
siological writers,  was  never  clearly  explained  until  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Beaumont  proved  conclusively,  that  the  gastric  fluid  ceased  to  be 
secreted  beyond  a  certain  limit,  however  much  food  might  be  taken  into 
the  stomach ;  and  that  this  secretion  was  analogous  to  a  chemKal  agent 
in  its  action  on  the  food,  combining  with  a  definite  proportion  only,  be- 
coming saturated  and  inadequate  to  produce  any  further  effect.  Conse- 
quently all  the  food,  beyond  what  was  required  to  neutralize  the  gastric 
juice  secreted,  remained  in  the  stomach  to  act  as  a  foreign  irritatine  body, 
running  into  the  common  chemical  changes  and  decompositions  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  sufa^ted  to  a  warm  temperature,  as  fermentation, 
the  extrication  of  gases,  &c.  The  product  of  such  changes  acting  on 
the  extremely  delicate  and  irritable  surface  of  the  stomach,  could  hardly 
fail  of  destroying  its  integrity  of  function.  The  effects  of  food  left  undi- 
I  gested  in  the  stomach  of  the  individual  who  was  the  subject  of  Dr.  Beau- 
^  niont's  experiments,  were  speedily  marked  and  of  a  most  decided  charac- 
,  ter.  Though  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  too  decided  generalization 
^  should  be  guarded  against  from  a  single  case,  we  may  yet  observe  that 
facts  deduced  from  bis  experiments  on  St.  Martin  prove  as  much  as  sin- 
gle facts  ever  can  do,  as  that  individual's  health,  strength,  exercise,  ha- 
bits, &c.  were  much  like  those  of  the  average  of  our  population. 

^*  After  excessive  eating  or  drinking,  chynjification  is  retarded,  and  al- 
tboagh  the  appetite  be  not  always  in>paired  at  first,  the  fluids  become 
acrid  and  sharp,  excoriating  the  edges  of  the  aperture  [i.  e.  the  accidental 
f      opening  through  the  parietes  of  the  stomach] ;  and  almost  invariably  pro- 
duce aphthous  patches  and  the  other  indications  of  a  diseased  state  of  the 
I       internal  men»brane,  mentioned  above.     Vitiated  bile  is  also  found  in  the 
stomach  under  tliese  circumstances,  and  flocculi  of  mucus  are  much  more 
abundant  than  in  health."* 
f          The  first  experiment  performed  on  St.  Martin  (Op.  Cit.  p.  12S), 
^      abundantly  confirms  the  opinion  that  undigested  portions  of  food  in  the 
stomach,  produce  all  the  phenomena  of  fever.     A  piece  of  raw,  tramas- 
^      ticated  beef,  remaining  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  aliment  wbksh  was 
^      duly  assimilated,  occasioned  considerable  distress,  uneasiness,  and  finally 
I       pain  in  the  stomach,  general  debility  and  lassitude,  pain  in  the  bead,  cos- 
I      tiveness,  depressed  pulse,  dry  skin,  coated  tongue,  and  numerous  white 
I      spots  or  pustules  resembling  coagulated  lymph,  spread  over  the  inner 
!       

f  •  BxpeitaQ«iita,  pifB  lOB. 
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sur&ce  of  the  stomach,  and  requiring  the  exhibition  of  medicine  to  relieve 
these  symptoms. 

The  restorative  powers  of  the  constitution  will  not  always  resist  the 
inroads  of  this  enemy,  excessive  eating,  but  must  ultimately  succumb 
either  by  yielding  up  the  stomach  to  dyspeptic  disease,  or  by  transferring 
the  influence  of  morbid  irritations  to  other  organs.  The  first  inquiries,  in 
understanding  the  full  meaning  and  force  of  any  dissuasions  from  the  use 
of  too  much  aliment,  would  seem  to  be,  what  is  excessive  eating  ?  what 
is  too  much  food  ?  when  and  how  shall  it  be  determined  that  enough  has 
been  taken  for  all  the  necessities  of  the  constitution,  and  not  loo  much  r 
All  will  agree  upon  the  evil  effects  of  gluttony  and  excess.  The  scholar 
might  trace  through  the  records  of  general  and  medical  literature,  and 
never  cease  to  find  maxims  and  essays  against  too  much  eating.  Yet 
the  standard  of  temperance  in  this  indulgence  remains  stiU  an  uncertain, 
indefinite  point. 

Some  wTiters  on  dietetics,  looking  upon  it  as  a  vain  endeavor  to  esta- 
bibb  any  rule,  by  which  the  just  measure  of  food  can  be  determined  by 
any  internal  sensations,  would  reduce  the  stomach  of  all  individuals  to  a 
Procrustean  measure,  and  decide  upon  the  quantity  by  scales  and  weights, 
pints  and  pounds.  Others,  again,  as  Fordyce,  Fothergill,  Paris,  Phillip, 
be.  believe  that  a  kind  of  internal  monitor  exists,  viz.  the  first  feeling  of 
satiety,  whose  warnings,  if  duly  observed,  are  enough  to  govern  the  indi* 
vidua!  safely. 

The  attempt  to  regulate  food  by  weight  and  measure  we  look  upon  as 
the  height  of  absurdity,  at  least  for  the  healthy  laboring  man.  The  wants 
of  the  human  constitution  vary  in  every  individual,  no  doubt,  as  much 
proportionably,  as  the  statiire,  the  pulse,  the  quantity  of  air  respired,  &c. 
Besides  this  original  constitutional  difference,  the  circumstances  of  habits, 
exercise,  climate,  be.  must  give  rise  to  no  inconsiderable  diversity. 

The  great  indication  which  we  believe  is  to  be  aimed  at,  by  those  who 
would  pursue  the  happy  mean  between  asceticism  and  gluttony,  who 
would  enjoy  *'  the  hidden  essence  of  epicurism,"  was  discovered  a  cen- 
tury since  by  Dr.  George  Cheyne.*  It  is  this  :-*-"  A  constant  endeavor 
after  the  lightest  and  least  of  meat  and  drink  a  man  can  be  tolerably  easy 
under,  is  the  shortest  and  most  infallible  means  to  preserve  health,  life, 
and  serenity."  The  criterion  before  referred  to,  that  of  watching  the 
point  of  satiety,  as  it  has  been  called,  at  which  enough  food  has  been 
taken,  is,  we  believe,  of  value,  but  subject  to  qualifications  of  several 
kinds.  1.  It  will  not  apply  to  the  case  of  dyspeptics; — ^in  them  the 
feeling  of  hunger  is  often  morbid.  The  appetite  exists  far  beyond  the 
power  of  digestion.  2.  It  is  deceptive  when  a  variety  of  alimentary 
substances  are  presented  to  the  appetite,  or  the  stomach  is  pampered  and 
stimulated  by  condiments,  over-refined  cookery,  be.  Independent  of  that 
natural  hunger  which  produces  a  craving  for  food,  a  sensatk>n  of  appe- 
tite depends  on  that  association  of  ideas  which  connects  the  satisfying 
the  desire  with  pleasurable  sensations ;  hence  when  the  point  of  satiety  is 
reached  as  to  one  variety  of  food,  the  desire  of  taking  more  is  reproduced 
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on  a  new  and  palatable  kind  being  presented,  and  tbis  perbaps  for  a  tbifd 
or  even  a  fourth  time. 

3.  It  does  not  hold  tnie  in  cases  where  mastication  and  deglutition  are 
performed  too  rapidly.  The  proper  object  of  eating  is  to  convey  to  the 
stomach  just  food  enough  to  neutralize  the  gastric  jiiice  which  may  be 
formed.  If  the  food  is  thrown  into  the  stomach  hastily^  this  point  is  over- 
reached, and  consequently  a  quantity  of  undigested  aliment  is  left  in  the 
organ.*  It  will  not  apply  to  the  sedentary,  in  wliom  the  equilibrium  of 
the  constitutional  powers  cannot  be  maintained,  if  the  sanguiferous  system 
is  overburdened,  as  must  occur  &om  full  feeding,  without  exercise.  We 
consider  that  the  laboring  man  is  best  consulting  his  health  and  strength 
of  body,  when  he  takes  for  bis  guide  in  his  alinmt  this  general  rule : — to 
use  an  admixture  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  food,  but  of  no  great  va- 
riety of  either; — to  eat  slowly,  both  with  a  view  do  proper  mastication 
and  to  prevent  excess ;  and  lastly  to  finish  his  meal  on  the  first  sensation 
of  having  taken  enough.  We  give  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Beaumont 
what  meets  our  ideas,  in  regard  to  this  long  souglit  point  of  satiety. 
**  There  seems  to  be  a  sense  of  perfect  intelligence  conveyed  from  the 
stomach  to  the  encephalic  centre,  which  in  heakfa  invariably  dictates 
what  quantity  of  aliment  (responding  to  the  sense  of  hunger  and  its  due 
satisfaction),  is  naturally  required  for  the  purposes  of  life,  and  which  if 
noticed  and  properly  attended  to,  would  prove  the  most  salutary  monitor 
of  health,  and  effectually  preventive  of  and  restorative  fracn  disease.  It 
is  not  the  sense  of  satiety^  for  tbis  is  beyond  the  point  of  ktalthful  indul- 
gence, and  is  na4ure's  earliest  indication  of  an  abme  and  overburthen  of 

*  While  we  thu»  nid  our  viM  ^fopiiium  to  corroborale  th«  ronimon  view,  thiit  dys- 
peptic derunjSPmeiitB  have  a  fertile  source  in  the  •«huiici«  to  which  llie  stomach  is  sub- 
jected, WR  would  enter  our  positive  dissent  a<!ninst  this  being  considered  their  onljr 
considenibte  muse.  There  are  other  Hhuses  of  organs  ctinnected  with  or  influencinf^ 
those  of  digestion,  which  deserve  to  cofiH)  in  ibr  a  full  shato  of  thst  bhime  which  has 
been  ton  indiscriminately  cast  upon  the  iatier.  We  have  been  struck  with  the  force  and 
general  truth  of  suuie  views  on  this  siibjert,  puhli^hed  in  a  litile  work,  by  Dr.  BrighHni, 
of  Hartford,  "On  the  Influence  of  Mental  Cuhivniwn  en  Health."  He  perhaps  fails 
into  the  common  error  «>fexcli»8ivcne8Sf  which  «eeant  t[ie  aiiiMist  universal  propensity  of 
medical  philosophers.  Thev,  knowing  no  mean,  run  from  Scylla  to  Cliarybdis;  in  es- 
tablishing their  own  views,  4hey  seem  detormiuedi  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  acknowledge 
"  no  divided  empire.*' 

■  Sunt  certi,  <(i«n4<iHe^  linet 
Unod  ultra,  cllia  que,  nequit  consisinn  rectum. 

'*  Dyspepsia,'*  he  remarks  (p.  103),  "Is  geTierslIy  considered  a  disease  of  the  stomach. 
But  1  apprehend  tKat  m  a  niajtinty  of  cases,  especially  am^ng  students,  it  U  primarily  a 
disease  of  the  bfHiti  nod  nervous  sysnem,  and  is  perpetoated  by  mental  excitement." 

**  Good  living  is  said  to  cause  dyspepsia;  but  the  most  healthy  people  1  have  ever 
known  have  been  among  lliose  who  lived  well,  who  eat  frei'ly  several  times  a  dwy  of  the 
most  nutritious  food.  By  some  it  is  said  thst  tobacco,  snuff,  tea,  coffee,  butter  and  even 
kr€0d  cause  this  ctMnplaint;  but  whoever  will  niake  in<)uiries  on  iJiis  subject  throughout 
the  community,  will  find  that  this  is  seldom  true.  In  fact,  dyspepsia  prevails,  according 
to  my  experience,  Hitogetlier  the  most,  tmongst  the  very  temperate  and  careful  as  re- 
gards wlMt  tbey  eat  ami  drink  and  Kite  hibor  they  pu(  upon  the  stomach,  but  exceedingly 
careless  hew  much  labor  they  put  upon  that  delicate  oigan,  the  brain." 

**  Finally,  if  dyspepsia  is  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  why  is  it  not  more  frequently  cured 
!>▼  attention  to  diet,  than  it  Ts  ?  1  know  that  by  this  metht^d  some  are  relieved,  and  I 
also  know  that  tlKiae  disposed  to  dyspeptic  disease,  will  not  be  able  to  continue  their 
severe  studies,  if  they  are  not  careful  as  respects  diet.  For  if  the  vital  energy  is  all 
directed  to  the  brain  and  coDsuroed  by  the  act  of  thought,  the  stomach  will  not  be  abla 
to  digest  mmh  Ibod." 
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her  powers  to  replenish  the  system.  It  occurs  immediately  previous  to 
this,  and  may  be  known  by  the  pleasurable  sensation  of  perfect  tatitfaO' 
tioUy  ease  and  quiescence  of  body  and  mind.  It  is  when  the  stomach  says 
enough,  and  is  distinguished  from  satiety  by  the  difference  of  the  sensa- 
tions— the  former  feeling  enough — the  latter,  too  much.^^* 

Distinctly  connected  with  this  point  of  dietetics,  is  the  consideration 
of  the  next  great  error  in  the  mode  of  life  of  our  people,  which  is  too 
slight  mastication  and  too  hasty  deglutition. 

The  process  of  mastication  has  the  double  and  important  offices  of 
comminuting  or  dividing  the  aliment,  and  mixing  it  with  the  secretions  of 
the  salivary  dands.  Both  of  these  processes  liave  been  dwelt  upon  by 
authors,  as  of  high  moiient  in  the  digestion  of  food,  especially  the  last 
mentioned.  By  some  it  has  been  considered  that  the  admixture  of  the 
saliva  is  a  vital  process  in  digestion.  Dr.  Parisf  speaks  of  the  ibod  being 
intimately  mixed  and  combined  during  mastication  "  with  a  chemical 
solvent,  which  prepares  it  for  the  process  it  has  shortly  to  undergo  in 
the  stomach."  And  again,  **  the  introduction  of  saliva  into  the  stomach 
is  obviously  essential  to  a  healthy  digestion."  '^  Insalivation,  therefore, 
IS  as  essential  as  mastication." 

A  late  American  writer^  considers  this,  if  possible^  of  still  higher  mo- 
ment ;  the  saliva  being,  if  we  can  get  at  the  true  intent  of  his  language 
(which  strikingly  requires  a  translation  into  the  vernacular),  the  principal 
agent  in  effecting  the  process  of  digestion.  "  There  is  every  probability," 
be  remarks, ''  that  no  other  gastric  juice  really  exists,  than  the  salivary 
fluids,  mixed  with  mucus,  follicular  secretions  and  the  exhaled  or  per- 
spired fluids  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane."  His  ideas,  however, 
seem  to  be  merely  the  modified  views  of  the  French  physiologists  Ma- 
gendie  and  Montlgre  on  this  topic. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  writers  consider  the  secretion  and  admixture 
of  the  saliva  as  performing  a  very  slight  and  unimportant  role  in  the 
function  of  digestion.  Fordyce  and  others  view  it  as  a  mere  simple  fluid, 
destitute  of  all  chemical  or  otherwise  energetic  properties,  designed  to 
lubricate  the  membrane  of  the  mouth,  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  and  thus 
facilitate  the  act  of  swallowing. 

Dr.  Beaumont  in  his  work  takes  the  same  view  of  insalivation,  regard- 
ing it  only  important  as  a  preliminary  to  digestion. 

However  this  may  be,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  principal 
object  of  the  saliva  is  to  lubricate  the  mass  of  food  for  deglutition,  and  to 
allow  the  tongue  and  muscles  of  the  mouth  to  fit  it  into  a  bolus  on  which 
the  process  of  comminution  can  better  be  effected,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  process  of  inasticatbn  is  of  vastly  higher  importance  than  it  is  practir 
ca/iy  judged  to  be.  We  are  inclined  to  this  opinion,  whk^h  is  common 
to  most  writers  on  digestion  and  dyspepsia,  from  various  consideratbns ; 
from  the  fact  that  most  dyspeptics  whom  we  have  known,  have  been 
conscious  of  having  suffered  from  this,  either  through  habit  or  from  im- 
perfection of  the  teeth  ; — that  every  individual  of  observation  must  have 
notbed  the  disturbance  of  the  digestive  process  after  a  hurried  meal ;  and 
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lastly,  the  experiments  on  St.  Martin  have  the  greatest  interest,  in  de*- 
roonstrating  the  necessity  of  perfect  comtninutioo.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  1st  and  34th  Experiments  oI'Dr.  Beaumont's  work,  which 
seem  abundantly  to  prove  that  food  introduced  into  the  stomach  in  s|n 
undivided  state,  is  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice  only  on  the  surface, 
becoming  converted  into  chyme  so  slowly  that  it  acts  like  an  irritatbg 
foreign  body  in  the  stomach.  The  analogy  before  alluded  to,  between 
the  gastric  fluid  and  a  chemical  solvent,  seems  still  more  exemplified  in 
this  process.  The  finer  the  comminution,  or  the  smaller  the  particles 
into  which  the  food  is  divided,  the  larger  surface  will  be  presented  to  be 
acted  upon,  and  the  sooner  the  union  or  solution  will  be  effected^ 

Beside  the  importance  of  slow  and  perfect  mastication  of  the  aliment 
as  regards  its  comminution  and  admixture  with  the  saliva,  another  decid- 
ed bene^t  results  from  it  in  the  comparatively  little  danger  of  eating  to 
excess.  Every  one  must,  or  may  be  conscious  of  this  in  his  personal 
experience ;  the  rationale  may  not  be  quite  so  obvious.  If,  as  seems 
pi-obable,  no  gastric  juice  exists  in  the  stomach  in  its  empty  or  unirritated 
state,  and  this  fluid  is  poured  in  to  meet  and  as  it  were  neutralize  the  ali- 
ment, perhaps  it  may  be  that  this  exact  point  of  neutralization  or  comhfr- 
natio()  is  thus  met  by  slow  additions,  whilst  it  would  be  exceeded  by 
hasty  supplies. 

The  diflierence  between  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  and  Europeans 
as  to  this  item  of  domestic  habits,  has  perhaps  been  more  generally  re- 
marked upon  by  the  traveller,  than  almost  any  other  characteristic  of  pri- 
vate (i^anners.  The  laborer  of  France,  or  Switzerland,  or  Italy  for  ex- 
ample, passes  an  hour  over  his  dinner  of  bread  and  grapes  and  weak  wine, 
interspersing  his  meagre  repast  with  light  and  cheerful  conversation,  pno-. 
crastinating  the  enjoyments  of  his  humble  and  often  inadequately  satisfy- 
ing meal  to  the  utmost  extent  possible.  The  Yankee  citizen,  on  the 
other  hand,  whatever  his  rank  or  employment,  encounters  his  dinner  as 
he  would  any  other  necessary  work  which  had  to  be  acomplished.  He 
seats  himself  with  a  sober  and  determined  resolution,  as  it  were  to  a  task, 
to  which  all  his  faculties  are  to  be  applied  till  it  is  completed,  which  pro- 
bably occupies  less  time  than  the  mere  preparation  of  a  salad  would  do 
the  southern  European.  The  comminution  of  the  food  will  of  course  be 
dependent  on  its  mode  of  preparation  and  the  integrity  of  the  dental  or- 
gans. And  as  it  is  a  fact  which  no  foreigner  fails  to  notice,  that  no  peo- 
ple are  so  unfortunate  as  to  the  possession  of  good  teeth,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans, we  feel  that  this  point  of  perfect  mastication  should  be  especially 
urged  in  a  treatise  addressed  to  the  New  Englander.  In  respect  to  the 
extent  of  this  evil  and  its  presumed  causes,  we  may  again  quote  from  the 
work  of  M.  Volney. 

"  Travellers  are  equally  agreed  on  the  frequency  of  defluxions  on  the 
gums,  rottenness  of  the  teetn  and  the  premature  loss  of  these  valuable 
instruments  of  mastication.  Of  a  hundred  persons  under  thirty,  it  mav 
be  affirmed  you  will  not  find  ten  entirely  unaflfected  in  this  respect  It 
b  particularly  lamentable  to  observe  almost  generally  that  handsome 
joung  women,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty,  have  their  teeth,  disfir 
gured  with  black  spots,  and  firequently  a  gret^  part  of  them  gone.    Opin- 
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tons  differ,  even  among  medical  men,  respecting  the  cause  of  a  complaint 
so  universal :  some  will  have  it  to  be  the  use  of  salt  meat,  which  is  in 
fact  universal  and  habitual  ;-r-others  say  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  use  of 
tea  and  the  abuse  of  sweet  things.  Dr.  Kalm,  the  Swedish  physician, 
by  comparing  the  regimens  of  various  nations  and  different  classes  of 
society,  appears  to  me  to  have  demonstrated  that  tea  does  not  injure  the 
teeth,  as  a  saccharine  liquor,  or  as  an  infusion  of  an  acrid  plant,  but  as  a 
too  hot  drink ;  and  indeed  it  is  known  of  old  by  experience,  that  every 
kind  of  liquor  too  hot,  even  hot  soup,  occasions  a  painful  sensibility  of 
the  teeth,  wbksh  manifests  itself  if  they  subsequently  come  in  contact 
with  anything  cold.  This  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  bad  teeth  are  an 
universal  complaint  throughout  the  north  of  Europe,  for  in  all  cold  coun- 
tries, hot  liquors  impart  an  agreeable  sensation  to  the  palate,  the  stomach 
and  the  whole  frame ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  cold  drinks  impart  an 
agreeable  sensation  in  hot  countries,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  these  the 
teeth  are  very  generally  sound  and  white,  as  we  see  among  the  Negroes, 
Arabs,  Hindoos,  &c.  A  fact  observed  within  these  twenty  years,  in  the 
United  States,  tends  to  corroborate  this  theory.  Previous  to  that  time, 
a  savage  with  a  bad  state  of  teeth  was  never  seen,  and  the  food  of  the 
savages  is  commonly  cold.  A  few  individuals,  particularly  women,  of  the 
tribe  of  Oneidas,  Senecas  and  Tuscaroras,  who  live  within  the  precincts 
of  the  United  States,  having  adopted  the  use  of  tea,  their  teeth,  in  less 
than  three  years,  became,  like  those  of  the  whites,  disfigured  with  black 
spots  and  rottenness.  Another  fact,  mentioned  by  the  circumnavigator 
Bonzainville,  is  perfectly  analogous  to  this.  He  says  that  the  wretched 
icthyophagi  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  the  Pesharays,  have  all  bad  teeth, 
and  be  adds  that  they  live  almost  entirely  on  shell  fish,  not  raw,  but 
roasted  and  eaten  burning  hot.^* 

[TolMconUnued.] 
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To  the  Editor  of  Iht  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
Sir, — I  lake  the  liheriy  lo  offer  a  few  remarks  on  ihe  case  refiorted  in 
the  lOih  number  of  the  present  volume  of  your  Journal,  enlilled  **  Ru|>- 
ture,  convulsions  and  deaih."  Perhaps  ihe  true  chracler  of  that  rase 
cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  reference  to  one,  apparently  anaio« 
gous,  which  was  suhjecled  to  autopsia. 

On  the  7ih  of  July,  1834,  I  was  summoned  by  order  of  the  Coroner 
for  the  Disirin  oT  Montreal,  to  be  present  at  an  inquest  to  be  held  on  the 

body  of  a  Mrs. Place,  of  Bolton,  who  died  suddenly  in  the  eighth 

oionih  of  utero-gpstation,  and  was  interred  about  riie  middle  of  the  pre- 
ceding January.  Suspicion  of  poison,  at  first  slight  and  unfounded^  had 
obtained  so  general  credence  as  to  deu)and  legal  investigation.  Having 
previously  given  an  opinion  that  decomposition  had  not  gone  so  far  as 
to  render  an  investigation  impracticable,  I  proceeded  to  an  examination 
of  the  body,  assisted  by  Drs.  Foord  and  Barnard.  The  following  is  the 
result,  as  reported  in  one  of  our  Colonial  papers. 

'*  There  wits  a  considerable  degree  of  putrefaction  about  tbe  face — x\j0 
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brain  much  softened  from  this  cause,  but  entire  in  form— the  membranes 
but  tittle  flfferted.  On  the  iefi  side  of  ihe  brain,  in  the  middle  lolie,  im- 
mediately under  (he  dura  nmier,  uas  found  a  c  nnsiderable  quaniiiy  of 
effused  iilood,  \%hii'h  v\hs  hut  lilile  r  hanged  in  iis  ap|H'arance.  That 
portion  of  the  dura  maler  in  <  oniaci  wiih  it,  presented  disiinci  traces  of 
inflammation  ;  a  portion  of  it  was  dissected  out  and  washed,  when  marks 
of  much  vascular  enc^orgpuK^nt  were  very  evident  ;  it  was  compared  with 
several  other  portions  uhich  were  taken* out  and  washed,  but  in  none  of 
which  was  there  any  ap|iearaure  of  inflanunation — their  texture  was  but 
Ihile  affected.  There  was  also  ecrhymosis  in  that  part  exterior  to  the 
rranhmi,  which  corresponded  to  the  eHus€»d  blood.  The  integuments  of 
the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  were  entire,  ai»d  but  little  chang;ed  in  appear* 
ance  ;  the  stomach  was  healthy,  no  traces  of  iuflammatinn  or  disease 
were  apparent  ;  the  mucous  surface  was  a  little  softened  by  decomposi* 
lion.  1*he  contents  were  taken  out  of  the  stomach,  whic  li  was  thorough- 
ly  washed,  and  the  whole  put  into  a  glass?  hoitle  and  carefully  sealed,  in 
order  that  it  uugbt  be  preserved  to  be  tested  with  chemical  reagents  if 
necessary. " 

Tiie  jfiry  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  medical  men  further  In  rela- 
tion to  ilie  case.  **  Dr.  Foord  stated  that  he  was  called  to  the  deceas- 
ed in  her  last  sirkness,  but  only  arrived  about  five  minutes  after  her  death. 
He  questioned  the  attendants  about  her  symptoms,  who  stated  that  she 
bad  complained  of  nausea  and  pain  at  the  stomach,  and  pain  in  the 
bead — that  she  had  a  succession  of  fits  (convidsions)  with  increasing 
stupor,  coma  and  stertorous  breathing,  till  her  death — tliat  she  had  taken 
nothing  bui  some  infusion  of  thoroughwort,  and  similar  herbs — that  he  pro- 
nounced the  case  apoplexy  at  the  liu»e,  and  the  appearance  on  dissection 
confirmed  that  opinion.  His  account  of  her  last  sickness  was  corrobo- 
rated by  the  evidence  of  the  nurse."  It  was  further  stated  by  the  nurse 
and  fricmds  that  she  had  for  some  lime  been  subject  to  severe  a(ta(  ks  of 
pain  at  the  stomach  and  head,  for  whic  h  she  had  not  been  subje(*ted  to 
any  medical  treatment — that  she  had  usually  enjoyed  good  health,  and 
had  been  the  mother  of  several  children. 

"  Dr.  Colby  stated  that  he  considered  the  effiision  of  blood  on  the 
brain  to  indicate  apoplexy — that  from  the  account  of  the  .symptoms,  he 
should  suppose  it  to  be  what  is  termed  nervous  apoplexy,  in  which  there 
is  often  a  succession  of  fits  (convidsions) — that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
appearance  of  the  stomac  h  that  presented  any  marks  of  |)oisoiiing,  and 
that  the  symptoms  fis  mentioned  by  Dr.  Foord  did  not  resemble  in  any 
wise  those  that  were  consequent  u|K>n  poisoning  with  either  vegetable  or 
mineral  substances. " 

^'  Dr.  Barnard  stated  that  he  considered  the  cause  of  her  death  to  be 
the  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain — that  an  effusion  to  that  extent  w*ould 
cause  death  in  a  sliort  time.  He  did  not  think  it  could  be  from  any  poi- 
son taken  into  the  stomach,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  all  those  signs 
that  usually  attended  death  from  poisoning  ;  such  as  redness,  inflamma- 
tion,* corrosion,  separation  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  dark  livid  spots  and 
sphacelus — that  the  state  of  the  deceased  (being  far  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy) would  tend  to  bring  on  efliisions  of  the  brain,  if  she  was  constilo- 
ciooally  predisposed  to  tbem.    The  testioaoox  being  so  strong  in  sopporl 
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of  (he  fact  that  the  deceased  came  to  her  death  by  the  dispensation  of 
Providence,  from  natural  <aiises — and  there  being  nothing  brought  for* 
ward  that  tended  in  tl)e  lea^si  degree  to  criminate  any  person — the  jury 
were  unauin»ous  in  their  opinion,  and  brought  in  a  corresponding  verdict." 

The  analogy   between   the   above  case  and   that  of  Mrs.  B of 

Wrentham,  will  readily  be  recognized — they  were  both,  evidently,  cases 
of  atonic  or  nervous  a^mplexy.  Or.  Good  has  discarded  Sierior  as  an 
essential  diagnostic  syin|)tom  of  apoplexy,  although  he  considers  it  inva* 
riably  present  in  the  entonic  variety.  The  breathing  in  atonic  apoplexy 
is  laborious,  but  not  in  every  case  stertorous.  The  diagnostic  marks  of 
this  variety,  accrording  to  Dr.  Good,  are  a  ^^  feeble  pulse  and  pale  couo- 
tenance. "  A  ^^  feeble  pulse"  ought  not  to  be  considered  any  more  an 
essential  diagnostic  of  this  varieiy  than  stertor.  The  strength  and  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  depend  on  the  state  of  the  general  system,  as  well 
as  on  tlie  tiegree  of  cerebral  pressure.  Two  cases  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed to  occur  without  presenting  varieties  in  the  pulse  and  respiration — 
hence  the  variations  in  the  pulse,  as  well  as  in  the  breathing,  can  in  no 
wise  alter  the  essential  character  of  the  complaint.  The  prominent  and 
essential  characteristic  difference  in  the  two  varieties  should  at  all  times 
bt?  kept  in  view.  The  enionic  variety  is  the  result  of  *'  plethora,  cor- 
pulency, grossness  of  habit,  shortness  of  the  neck,  "  and  we  may  add  of 
universal  vascular  oppression.  The  atonic  variety,  on  the  contrary,  is 
more  the  ^^  result  of  vascular  debility  than  of  vascular  surcharge, "  or  ra- 
ther it  is  more  imniediutnly  dependent  on  a  morbidly  irritable  state  of  (be 
general  system.  Its  exciting  cause  is  local  irritation  in  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  system,  producing  sudden  and  violent  excitation  of  the  arterial 
system,  with  an  afflux  of  blood  ^ Mo  the  head  beyond  what  the  vascuJar 
walls  are  capable  of  sustaining."  A  highly  susceptible  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  together  with  a  disposition  to  cerebral  congestion,  are  prerequi- 
site to  the  occurrence  of  this  form  of  apoplexy.  This  pathologictl  pre* 
disposition  may  exist  in  an  apparently  good  state  of  health,  as  well  as  in  a 
state  of  extreme  exhaustion  from  previous  disease.  During  an  attack  this 
increase  of  susceptibility  manifests  itself  in  an  irregular  excitation  of  the 
inotory  power,  and  spasm  may  therefore  be  as  essentially  diagnostic  of  this 
variety  ofapoi^lexy  as  stertor  is  of  the  entonic.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  B— ^^ 
of  Wrenthain>  the  full,  hard  pulse,  and  tlie  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
mouth  and  nose  (probably  from  the  surcharged  vessels  of  the  posterior 
nares),  indicated  an  approximation  to  entonic  apoplexy,  while  the  pale- 
ness of  the  countenance,  tlie  spasms  and  the  general  convulsions^  with 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  tiie  patient,  sufficiently  stamp  its  character. 

Stanstead,  L.  C.  JVop.  18,  1835.  M.  F.  Colby. 


IMPBRFORATION    OF    THE    RECTUM. 

To  the  Editor  tf  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surreal  Jownal. 
Deae  Sib, — T  have  translated  the  following  article  from  the  R^vue  Me- 
dicale.     If  you  shoidd  consider  it  worth  inserting  in  your  useful  Journal, 
it  is  at  your  service.  Bunj*  B.  ApflsxoHi  Jr. 

BiHion,  December,  1835. 
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M.  Forget  relates  that  having  been  called  lately  to  a  child  affected 
Vfiih  I tn perforation  of  the  Rectum,  he,  as  well  as  the  family  physician, 
found  this  intestine  obliterated  about  the  distance  of  ten  lines  (an  inch) 
from  the  anal  orifice.  The  obstacle  offered  itself  to  the  finger  under  the 
form  of  a  resisting  cul-dt-saCy  gathered  at  its  farther  extremity,  ds  if  in 
consequence  of  a  ligature,  or  an  interruption  of  the  intestine.  The  cries 
of  the  child,  and  the  pressure  of  the  abdomen,  did  not  give  to  the  finger 
any  sensation  of  fluctuation, 

M.  Forget  considered  it  as  a  serious  case ;  but  as,  notwithstanding  the 
tension  of  the  abdomen,  nausea,  be.  the  state  of  the  child  was  not  inmie- 
diately  alarming,  he  advised  the  parents  to  carry  him  to  M.  Roux,  who 
would  decide  upon  the  kind  of  operation  necessary  to  be  performed,  not 
wishing  himself  to  make  immediately  a  puncture  through  an  obstacle,  of 
which  nothing  indicated  the  limits.  The  parents,  frightened  at  the  idea 
of  an  operation,  were  unwilling  to  show  the  child  to  any  one,  even  to 
the  family  physician,  who  wished  to  observe  the  state  of  the  obstacle. 
About  ten  days  after,  another  physician  having  requested  to  see  the  child, 
discovered  in  the  dnius  sl  fluctuating  tumor,  which  he  opened  with  a  lancet 
and  thus  saved  the  child. 

This  case  is  remarkable,  first,  as  it  shows  that  a  child  can  live  from 

ten  to  twelve  days  with  an  obstruction  on  the  rectum.     Secondly,  that 

'        we  should  not  decide,  at  first  sight,  on  the  nature  of  an  obstacle  ;  an  ope^ 

'        ration  often  being  practicable  in  the  progress  of  a  disease,  which  in  its 

'        comraenceroent  would  be  pronounced  rash. 
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DENTAL    CHARGES. 


h         A  GENTLEMAN  inquired  of  us,  the  other  day,  whether  there  would  be  any 

^         serious  objection  to  publishing  in  this  Journal  a  candidly  written  protest 

against  the  present   Boston  CariflT  of  dental  charges,  which  he  considers 

enormously  high.     For  example,  the  simple  operation  of  filling  a  tooth 

costs  three  dollars  ;  and  for  the  insertion  of  a  tooth,  the  price,  though  not 

perhaps  always  in  proportion  to  the  nbrlity  of  an  individual's  means,  really 

makes  a  frightful  inroad  upon  a  pocket-book.     On  revolving  tbe  subject 

t         over  in  our  minds,  we  came  to  a  hasty  conclusion  that  there  were  reason- 

f        able   grounds   for   complaint.      After-reflection,  however,  has  entirely 

i         changed  our  first   impressions,  and  we   hereby   confess  ourselves  the 

}        staunch  and  uncompromising  advocates  for  the  present  charges.     It  is 

the  only  possible  way  in  which  the  surgeon-dentist  can  be  professionally 

f        o«»staioed  in  any  well-regulated  community  ;  and  instead,  therefore,  of 

diminishing  the  fees  of  the  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  operative 

dentists,  we  would  lend  a  helping  hand  to  maintain  them.     If  the  public 

.         would  be  well  and  faithfully  served  by  dentists  of  education  and  scientific 

atlainments,  that  public  is  under  obligation  to  contribute  towards  their 

f         support  and  their  respectability, — for  their  usefulness,  and  indeed  influ-* 

f        eaoe,  will  always  depend  upon  the  kind  of  patronage  they  receive. 
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We  are  most  heartily  sick  of  all  sortsof  quackery,  which  unfortunateljr 
abounds  ns  much  under  the  imposing  title  of  tur^eofMieti/is^,  as  under 
that  of  any  other  lilieral  prf>re8i<iun  in  (he  land.  They  prowl  over  Ihe 
country  like  beasts  of  prey  in  search  of  victims,  practising  impositions  of 
the  groHM'st  kind,  for  which  they  are  paid  vastly  more  lilicrally  than  our 
resident  city  dentists,  who  are  trained  by  the  study  of  anatomy  to  a  per- 
fect knowledjre  of  the  structure  of  the  parts  involved  in  their  operations, 
and  skilful  in  all  the  manual  performances  in  which  the  use  of  an  instru- 
ment is  ever  necessary. 

It  is  said  that  the  dentists  live  in  a  style  of  affluence  beyond  their  de- 
serts, and  that  they  actually  accumulate  property  both  faster  and  easier 
than  the  physicians.  The  latter,  it  is  thought,  are  obliged  to  be  the  hum- 
ble servants  of  the  poorest  claimants  upon  their  services,  night  and  day, 
whether  compensated  for  their  labors  or  not  ; — whereas  the  denti.<<t8  have 
an  apt  eye  to  their  customers,  never  looking  into  the  regions  of  their  vo- 
cati<m  without  being  certain  of  a  fee.  Admitting  this  heinous  charge  Co 
be  absolutely  true,  we  are  delighted  with  the  intelligence  that  they  have 
discovered  any  mode  of  getting  all  they  earn.  Far  from  being  envious 
of  their  success  in  this  particular,  we  hope  it  will  continue — humbly  im- 
ploring their  sympathies  for  ourselves  of  the  losing  fraternity.  They  are 
compelled  to  inhale  breaths  infinitely  more  fetid  than  the  mephitic  exha- 
lations of  the  Pontine  marshes,  certainly  unpleasant  and  assuredly  de- 
structive to  health.  But  no  further  vindication  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges is  demanded  at  our  hands.  They  have  onr  cordial  good  wishes, 
being  fully  persuaded  that  they  receive  do  more  for  their  services  than  is 
required  to  meet  the  expenses  of  living  in  proper  situations,  to  accommo- 
date the  wishes  of  all  good  citizens.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  they  are  not 
paid  any  more  generously  than  the  professions  of  law,  physic  or  divinity. 
Our  motto  is — Live  and  let  live. — Still,  the  prospective  communicatiim 
alluded  to  in  the  crunmencement  of  these  remarks  would  be  cheerfully 
inserted,  because  the  source  frotn  whence  it  would  emanate  forbids  the 
idea  of  anything  personal  or  abusive  : — it  would  aim  to  be  a  candid  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  upon  which  dental  charges  are  predicated. 


L 


AUSCULTATION    OF    THE    BLADDER. 

Thb  fact  is  well  known  that  dreadful  mistakes  have  been  made  by  sur- 
geons of  renown,  owing  to  a  misconception  of  the  true  character  of  a  dis- 
ease, for  which  the  prciposed  remedy  was  an  operation.  Dupuytren  once 
cut  a  patient  for  stone,  and  ascertained,  at  a  moment  too  late,  that  there 
was  none  in  the  bladder.  Any  other  man  might  have  been  Lynched  by 
an  enraged  multitude,  under  similar  circumstances.  However,  be  was 
always  jbrtunate  in  sustaining  himself  against  every  opposition,  as  well  as 
against  the  troubles  that  sometimes  grow  out  of  mere  carelessness,  by  the 
transcendaot  force  of  an  indomitable  spirit.  Recently,  it  has  been  pretty 
well  ascertained  that  the  actual  condition  of  the  bladder  may  be  de- 
tected by  the  stethoscope,  which  will  prove  of  immense  consequence, 
particularly  afler  lithotripsy,  when  bits  and  fragments  of  stone  may  some- 
times be  lefl,  though  the  surgeon  may  suppose  that  the  whole  have  beea 
removed.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  use  of  the  stethoscope  should  not 
become  an  important  auxiliary  in  forming  a  decision,  involving,  perhaps, 
the  future  comfort,  health,  and  longevity  of  a  patient.  It  would  be  grati- 
fying to  hear  that  practitionars  are  turning  thsir  attention  to  thi$  subjsety 
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and  acquiring  a  tact  in  diflcriminnting  the  condition  of  the  organ  in  all 
the  gradations  of  calculi,  from  the  simple  depositions  of  concrete  parti- 
cles, to  the  perfect  stone. 


INFLUENCES    OF    RELIGION    ON    HEALTH. 

In  giving  the  first  notice  of  Dr.  Brigham's  essay,  with  the  above  title, 
some  weeks  since,  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  further  examination  of  its 
merits  as  a  medical  book,  aside  from  its  radirnlinni  and  decidedly  perni- 
cious tendency,  carrying  as  it  duos  both  spleen  and  spite  in  a  gauze 
wrapper  of  infidel  philosophy.  A  re-examinatinn,  with  reference  to  this 
object,  has  been  completed,  and  we  are  reluctantly  constrained  to  say, 
that,  to  our  individual  apprehension,  the  volume  has  not  a  single  redeem- 
ing quality  on  the  score  of  its  medical  character.  We  certainly  feel  no 
personal  hostility  towards  the  author,  as  a  man  or  a  physiciau  ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  freely  acknowledge  that  he  possesses  qualifications  for  in- 
structing and  benefiting  mankind,  and  increasing  the  amount  of  human 
happiness  ; — but  when  he  perverts  the  faculties  his  Creator  has  blessed 
him  with,  and  opens  the  vials  of  his  wrath  against  the  character  and  ob- 
jects of  institutions  which  Christianity  has  made  sacred,  he  cannot  escape 
the  severe  censures  of  those  who  reverence  the  laws  of  God.  Whoever 
eecourages  the  bad  propensities  of  our  nature,  by  representing  the  sacred 
ordinances  of  religion,  as  practised  by  any  denomination  of  cnrislians,  to 
be  absurd,  ridiculous,  and  below  the  dignity  of  rational,  intelligent  beings, 
deserves  the  pointed  rebuke  of  the  whole  community.  The  philosophy 
of  medicine  requires  no  intermeddling  with  the  laws  of  the  church — no 
interference  with  the  department  of  practical  theology,  nor  should  it  pre- 
sume to  contradict  what  it  was  never  designed  to  embrace  or  to  under- 
stand. Finally,  having  expressed,  in  the  most  unreserved  manner,  our 
opinion  that  the  aforesaid  essay  is  neither  new  nor  useful — that  it  exhibits 
neither  wisdom  nor  discreetness,  originality  or  genius,  its  repose  in  the 
accumulating  dust  of  future  time  will  not  in  all  probability  be  a^ain  dis- 
turbed by  the  searching  operations  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
JournaL 

DUeases  of  the  Chest. — A  new  work  was  to  appear  in  Philadelphia,  last 
week,  on  the  Diagnosis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  based  upon  the 
comparison  of  the  Physical  and  General  Signs.  By  W.  W.  Gerhard, 
M.D.  physician  to  the  Blackley  Hospital — lecturer  in  the  Philadelphia 
JVIedical  A.«(sociation,  &c.  &c.  A  lew  copies  sent  to  this  market,  not  for- 
getting the  one  due  this  office,  would  doubtless  oblige  the  profession  at 
the  North. 

Bell's  Anatomy . — A  new  edition  of  this  very  excellent  work,  by  Charles 
and  John  Bell,  has  just  appeared  in  England,  revised  by  Sir  Charles.  It 
should  be  immediately  put  to  press  in  this  country. 


Madame  Boivin. — This  lady  is  well  known  to  all  medical  genttemeft 
I  who  have  visited  Paris  within  the  last  dozen  years.  To  perpetuate  hep 
f  fame,  she  has  written  a  valuable  practical  treatine  on  the  diseases  of  the 
f  uterus  and  its  appendages — which  has  been  translated  into  English,  and 
,-    half  spoiled  by  the  traaalator's  notes,  u  moat  similar  woriLs  are  by  this 
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bulk-increasing  process.  She  was  the  successor  as  a  public  teacher  to 
Madame  La  Chapelle,  very  eminent  in  her  day.  What  would  be  thought 
of  it  here,  were  an  accomplished  lady  to  be  giving  daily  lectures  on  mid- 
wifery in  a  medical  college,  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  medical  students  ? 
No  wonder  she  always  had  the  largest  class  of  any  savan  in  the  metropolis. 


j9  valuable  Translation, — Anatomical,  Pathological  and  Therapeutic 
Researches  upon  the  disease  known  under  the  names  of  Gastro  Entertte, 
Putrid  Adynamic  Ataxic,  Typhoid  Fever,  &c.  Stc.  ;  compared  with  the 
most  common  acute  diseases.  By  Charles  A.  Louis,  Doctor  of  Medicine 
of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  &c.  &c.  ^' Je  sais  que  la  verite  est  dans  les 
cheres,  ei  non  dans  mon  esprit  qui  les  juge,  et  que  moins  que  je  mets  du 
mien  dans  les  jugemens  que  j'en  porte,  plus  je  sur  d'approcher  dela 
rent^.— JEmi/c.'*  Translated  by  Henry  J.  Bowditch,  M.D.  Member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  of  the  Society  for  Medical  Ob- 
servation at  Paris.  The  above  work  will  be  on  sale  very  soon  at  the 
principal  bookstores  of  Boston  and  other  cities. 


UtkiverMtty  of  Pennsyhania, — Dr.  Hugh  L.  Hodge  was  recently  elected 
professor  of  Midwifery  and  of  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  ChtUreR,  m 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  place  of  Dr.  Dewees,  who  resigned  oa 
account  of  ill  health. 


To  Correspondents. — H.'s  remarks  came  too  late  for  tliis  week. 

Died— In  Washington,  N.  C.  Jonathan  Otis  Freeman,  M.D.  aged  64,  a  native 
of  Massachusetts. — At  Princeton,  N.  J,  on  the  1st  inst,  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Howell, 
one  of  the  professors  of  the  college  in  that  place. — At  Norwich,  Ct  Dr.  Dwigfat 
Ripley,  aged  71  years. — At  Baltimore,  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Lawyer,  aged  99. 


Wbrtle  iinitibnr  of  ilenthv  In  Rotton  for  ttie  week  endinft  Dec.  5,  43.    M«le«,  ]7->PemRlei,96. 

t>r  rnensles,  I4~nervuus  headachu,  I~BCRrlel  fever,  S—inflaniination  oii  the  luD|Ei«  t— hooping 
coiikIi,  3— ciMi!tiiin|iri(in,  3— croup, :)— infantile,  9— burn,  I— canker,  I— lung  fever,  3— intemperanLe^ 
1— typhous  fever,  S—scald,  l^inflaaimation  of  the  bowels,  1— old  age,  1— thioat  distenpw,  1 — 
teething,  1.  ' 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A   STAND   FOR  A   PHYSICIAN. 

A  PHYiicf  Aif  in  the  State  of  Maine,  in  a  plea»aQtly  titaated,  small,  flourtsklnc  ▼lIlRcr,  about  95  refte* 
from  Porthiiid.  wishes  to  di!*pu!<e  of  his  stand.  Being  a  very  eligible  stand,  and  aflTurding  abundaat 
practice,  itofpirea  good  opportunity  for  a  physician  to  establiah  himself.  For  flirther  particmlajv, 
apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  j  if  by  mail,  post-paid.  Sept  93— 3m 


VACCINE    VIRUS. 


PHTticiArri  In  any  part  of  the  United  States  may  hereafter  be  furnished  with  pore  vMeina  vini«,  bjr 
addre^siri!}  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal— iacfoifi^  o»«  4M9r.  Leuert  nnwt 
be  post-naid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the  Post  Oiflce.  The  virus  win  invariably  be  sent  by  tb* 
flrM  mill,  unless  aome  other  mode  of  conveyance  Is  directed.  Ten  charged  quills,  an  ample  quan- 
tity for  inaeting  any  sudden  emergency,  and  certainly  sufficient  to  propagate  a  aupply  from,  will  b» 
securely  packed  in  atelier.  The  venTleinnn  who  has  undertaken  to  keep  the  virus,  will  falthfVill^ 
supply  that  which  is  positively  genuine  and  recently  taken,  it  will  also  be  furnisbed  on  appli€n&i<i« 
at  the  Medical  Journal  office. 


T'Ifi  BO:SrO.V  MBDirAL  AND  SURf^lCAL  JOURNAL  Is  published evnry  Wednesday,  by  D, 
CL\PP,  JR.  at  l!<\  vV-ishlnzton  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  ail  communirNiinns  mu»| 
bea.lJresMd,  jiMepaM.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  M.D.  Bdiior.  It  Is  also  published  in  M))nt)il>  Parts,  on  tb« 
Ut  of  every  month,  each  Part  containing  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  precdini  month,  atilrtietf  In  a 
cover.— Price  t3,00  a  year  In  advance,  $3,.'MI  after  ihreo  months,  and  $4,00  if  not  paid  witkia  tite 
yawr.—Bvery  Mventh  copy  ,^nrtw.«-Postafe  tke  sam«  m  fot  •  newspaper. 
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THE    RESPIRATORY    APPARATUS    IN   OLD   PERSONS. 

Thorax. — The  thorax  in  aged  females  presents  two  states,  very  diffe- 
rent from  one  another,  which  deserve  to  be  examined. 

The  first  is  a  case  of  exception,  and  found  in  aged  females  who  con- 
serve a  considerable  share  of  the  freshness  of  youth  ;  the  mammae  are 
voluminous  and  still  consistent  ;  the  whole  thorax  is  covered  with  a  layer 
of  fat  ;  the  muscles  are  well-colored,  and  the  costal  cartilages  retain  their 
suppleness.  However,  the  ensemble  of  the  thorax  has  undergone  a  pe- 
culiar change  belonging  to  old  age  ;  the  superior  part  is  flattened  laterally 
in  such  a  way  that  the  aniero^posterior  diameter  is  considerably  increased 
at  the  expense  of  the  transverse  one.  This  change  is  commonly  accom- 
panied by  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  thorax  towards  the  inferior  part, 
which  then  represents  a  pyramid  with  a  large  base,  whose  apex  has  been 
somewhat  shortened. 

The  second  type  is  much  more  frequent.  Here  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  is  remarkably  modified,  and  the  lateral  flattening  above  noticed 
inay  be  carried  to  an  extreme  degree  ;  in  some  cases  it  produces  an  an- 
gular form  of  the  thorax,  exactly  like  that  seen  in  rachitic  persons.  This 
disposition  of  the  chest  is  important  to  study,  for  it  brings  with  it  several 
changes  in  the  relation  and  conformation  of  the  subjacent  viscera,  which  have 
not  as  yet  been  noticed  by  writers.  Thus  the  liver  is  considerably  pushed 
down  from  its  natural  position,  and  frequently  bears  the  marks  of  pressure 
exercised  on  it  by  a  narrowing  of  ihe  inferior  portion  of  the  thorax,  in 
females  who  have  worn  stays.  In  these  cases  also,  the  right  lung  is 
elongated,  and  follows  the  displacement  of  the  liver  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  The  sternum  is,  as  we  mentioned,  always  carried  forwards,  but 
the  xyphoid  cartilage  is  pushed  backwards,  and  even  sometimes  com- 
pletely concealed  behind  the  cartilages  of  the  last  true  ribs.  The  longi- 
tudinal diameter  of  the  thorax  also  undergoes  a  remarkable  change  in  old 
persons.  This  circumstance  has  been  noticed  by  all  writers.  Some- 
times the  intervertebral  cartilages  disappear  completely.  Fischer  relates 
one  case  of  a  man  aged  100,  in  whom  nine  vertebrs  were  reduced  to  one 
solid  piece,  and  Boerhaave  met  a  similar  alteration  afllecting  the  whole 
spine. 

The  vertebral  column  however  is  not  only  shortened,  but  becomes 
flexed  forwards,  and  that  often  in  a  permanent  manner.  In  consequence 
of  the  weakness  of  the  dorsal  muscles,  the  pressure  is  most  felt  anteriorly, 
and  here  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrte  are  most  intimately  united.  This 
inflexion  usually  occupies  the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebrae,  and 
is  often  carried  to  an  extreme  degree  ;  in  some  of  the  old  women  at 
19  \e 
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Salpetriere  it  is  so  marked,  that  the  posterior  surface  of  the  scapula  be- 
comes superior,  and  ihe  cervical  region  makes  nearly  a  rio,ht  angle  with 
the  dorsal.  The  changes  just  pointed  out  in  ihe  external  form  of  the 
thorax,  must  necessarily  occasion  corresponding  Hllerations  in  the  viscera 
contained  within  its  cavity,  or  connected  with  it.  The  diaphragm  is 
thrown  into  folds,  which  in  some  cases  leave  their  mark  on  the  liver,  and 
this  viscus  is  pushed  down  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  several  inches 
below  its  natural  level ;  the  tissue  of  the  ribs  themselves  is  much  rarefied, 
but  (contrary  to  the  assertion  of  authors)  in  a  very  few  cases  only  do  we 
find  an  osseous  incrustation  of  the  cartilage  of  the  ribs.  The  costo-ver- 
tebral  cartilages  generally  conserve  their  mobility  to  the  most  advanced 
period  of  life. 

Lungs, — Before  we  pass  to  the  pathological  examination  of  an  organ, 
we  should  possess  correct  notions  of  jts  structure  at  the  period  to  which 
our  examination  is  limited,  for  the  former  cannot  fail  to  receive  special 
characters  from  the  latter.  Hence  it  is  of  great  importance  to  study  the 
structure  and  peculiarities  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  in  old  persons.  With 
respect  to  their  external  configuration  and  appearance,  the  lungs  of  old 
persons  may  be  ranged  under  three  classes. 

In  the  first,  the  lungs  preserve  nearly  their  normal  aspect,  and  differ 
very  little  from  those  of  the  adult ;  however,  in  all  cases  where  the  chest 
presented  a  lateral  fiaitening  to  any  considerable  degree,  the  authors 
found  a  peculiar  dis^position  of  the  interlobular  fissure.  This  becomes 
vertical,  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  lobes  of  the  left  lung  are  op|)osed  to 
each  other,  one  directly  forwards,  the  other  backwards ;  while  in  the 
right  k^ng,  the  middle  lobe,  directed  downwards,  is  surmounted  by  the 
inferior  lobe,  which  in  some  cases  even  constitutes  the  posterior  quarter, 
or  those  of  the  sumiuit  of  the  organ.  Hence  a  pneurnony  of  the  summit 
may  occupy  the  inferior  lobe,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  see. 

In  the  second  class,  the  peculiarity  consists  in  the  smalliiess  of  the 
lungs.  The  organ  is  light,  and  little  susceptible  of  being  inflated  by  the 
greatest  force.  Tltey  are  constantly  bathed  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  bj 
a  limpid  serosity  ;  when  compressed,  their  crepitation  is  more  difiuse 
than  in  the  lung  of  the  adult. 

In  the  third  class  the  lungs  present  a  mass  unequally  thrown  up  into 
eminences,  and  are  bathed  in  a  much  greater  quantity  of  fluid  ;  they  are 
flaccid,  livid,  and  have  altogether  lost  their  conical  form.  The  division 
of  the  lobes  is  not  less  remarkable ;  the  latter  are  merely  united  by  a  flat, 
thin  pedicle,  which  leaves  them  as  it  were  floating  in  the  thorax  ;  they 
are  extremely  light,  and  give  a  most  peculiar  sensation  to  the  touch  ;  the 
heart  is  smaller,  and  often  in  a  state  of  complete  anemia  ;  the  thorax  is 
excessively  emaciated. 

Intimate  Structure, — M.  Magendie,  who  has  made  some  interesting 
researches  on  the  structure  of  the  lungs  in  old  people,  lays  it  down  as  a 
fundamental  rule,  that  the  air-cells  are  increased  in  magnitude,  giving  rise 
to  a  considerable  diminution  of  their  specific  gravity.  However,  the 
exaggeration  of  the  cellular  structure  is  only  perfectly  seen  in  those  per- 
sons who  present  the  traces  of  old  age  in  a  very  high  degree.  The 
lungs  of  aged  persons  were  examined  by  our  authors  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  by  M.  Magendie,  but  they  had  no  recourse  to  iosufflatioo. 
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Tbey  arrange  the  lungs,  considered  as  to  stnicture,  under  the  three  classes 
above  entiinerated,  viz. 

1st.  Case.  ''  Lungs  voluminous,  filling  a  thorax  well  developed,  and 
whose  soft  parts  are  still  free  from  emaciation,  or  even  fat."  A  thin  cut 
of  ibis  lung  dried,  gives  a  number  of  holes  perfectly  round,  crowded 
together  like  the  meshes«of  lace,  and  presenting  a  diameter  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  line.  The  cells  are  here  perfectly  regular,  and  everywhere 
independent. 

2(J  Class.  ^'  Lungs  of  regular  form,  but  small,  bathed  in  serosity ;  tho- 
rax contracted  ;  soft  pans  emaciated."  A  thin  cut  of  this  lung  dried, 
shows  a  texture  somewhat  similar,  but  differing  in  many  respects.  The 
cells  are  no  longer  round  but  elliptical^  and  the  vascular  apparatus  is  less 
numerous  ;  the  cells,  however,  are  still  limited  by  a  regular  circumference, 
and  are  independent. 

3rd  Class.  ^^  Irregular  form  of  lung,  which  is  withered-looking,  and 
applied  to  the  vertebral  column  ;  the  thorax  is  contracted,  and  reduced 
to  an  extreme  degree  of  emaciation."  Here  the  pulmonary  vesicles  do 
not  present  any  distinct  form  ;  the  parenchyma  is  converted  into  a  sort 
of  spongy  mass  ;  the  microscope  distinguishes  a  few  vascular  branches, 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  ihe  lobular  sub*division.  This  latter  condition  of 
the  lung,  which  is  always  found  in  persons  presenting  the  characters  of 
old  age  in  a  well-marked  form,  is  a  species  of  natural  emphysema  which 
is  well  worthy  of  attention,  but  it  is  necessary  not  to  confound  it  with 
morbid  lesions,  properly  so  called. 

If  we  compare  the  relative  sizes  of  the  pulmonary  cellules  in  the  infant, 
the  adult,  and  the  aged  person,  we  shall  find  a  remarkable  progression  as 
we  approach  senility.  This  has  been  proved  by  the  author,  m  frequent 
experiments.  Thus  the  dried  cells  of  the  infant  lung  are  only  a  twelfth 
of  a  line  in  diameter  ;  those  of  the  aduh  about  one-eighth  or  one-sixth  ; 
finally,  the  diameter  of  the  air-cell  in  the  aged,  presents  a  diameter  of 
one-fourth  of  a  line.  Hence  the  law  first  pointed  out  by  M.  Magendie, 
that  the  pulmonary  tissue  becomes  rarefied  directly  in  proportion  to 
age. — Researches  at  Salpetnere^  by  MM,  Howmann  and  Decambre. 


CASE  OF  TUMOR  IN  THE  CHEST. 

BT  LEWIS   A.  HALL,  H.O.   OF   NBVARK,  NEW   JSR8ET. 

Mat  12th,  1827,  I  was  called  to  see  Clinus  Freeman,  aged  40  years ; 
by  occupation  an  oysterman.  He  had  been  ill  for  many  weeks,  and  on 
examination  the  following  symptoms  were  manifest — emaciation,  extreme 
pain  on  pressure  in  the  region  of  the  diaphragm — great  debility,  prostra- 
tion, and  difficult  respiration.  Tongue  red  at  the  edges,  moist,  with  its 
papille  erect  in  the  centre.  No  pain  in  the  head,  but  at  times  complains 
of  dizziness,  with  cramps  in  the  arms,  feet  and  legs  ;  pulse  120,  full  and 
quick,  but  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  intermitting,  slow,  and  weak,  be- 
coming in  a  few  minutes  again  full,  with  a  flush  on  the  cheek,  and  when 
the  face  was  flushed  the  breathing  was  most  diflicult.  When  the  pulse 
was  weakest,  the  greater  was  the  pain  In  the  region  of  the  diaphragm. 
Bilious  and  dark«oolored  diacbarges  fro»  the  bowels,  whieb  we  learned 
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bom  the  attending  physicians  were  alternately  constipated  and  relaxed 
through  the  whole  of  his  illness. 

He  was  ordered  sal.  soda  and  senna  in  sufficient  quantity  to  move  his 
bowels ;  after  which  let  him  take  I  grain  of  sulphate  of  quinine  every 
hour,  in  a  spoonful  of  wine  whey,  and  give  him  brandy  toddy,  warm,  for 
his  drink.  Cathartics  operated  well ;  but  he  gradually  sunk,  and  died  at 
2  oVlock  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  ISih.  On  the  14th,  30  hours 
after  death,  I  was  called  on  to  examine  the  body  post-mortem^  in  presence 
of  Drs.  Andrews  and  Son,  Freeman  and  Skilman,  when  the  following 
were  the  appearances  presented.  On  raising  the  sternum,  we  found  it 
adhering  6rmly  to  the  mediastinum  by  a  preternatural  enlargement,  so  as 
10  require  the  use  of  the  scalpel,  to  detach  it  its  -whole  length.  At  the 
superior  extremity  of  the  sternum,  the  tumor  was  small,  compared  with 
its  magnitude  at  its  termination — for  as  we  approached  the  pericardiunn, 
the  morbid  appearances  increased  ;  the  morbid  mass  was  of  a  pyramidal 
shape,  with  its  base  resting  on  the  pericardium,  and  its  top  running  a 
small  space  above  the  superior  portion  of  the  sternum.  The  superior 
and  anterior  portion  of  the  pericardium,  and  the  inferior  portion  or  base 
of  the  tumor,  were  so  firmly  attached,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  detacb 
tbem  only  by  dissection.  The  tumor  was,  from  its  anterior  to  its  poste- 
rior surface,  two  inches  in  thickness,  at  its  base  gradually  tapering  to  its 
top,  and  from  one  lateral  extremity  to  the  other,  between  four  and  6ve 
inches,  and  running  to  its  superior  termination  tapering,  giving  the  mass 
a  sort  of  cuneiform  shape.  When  detached  it  weighed  three  pounds 
(avoirdupois).  It  was  of  a  pale  red  color  generally,  with  interstices  of 
a  pale  yellow,  occasionally  slightly  vascular,  heavier  than  water,  and  re* 
sembled  in  its  general  appearance  the  glands  of  the  mamme ;  the  left 
lobe  of  the  lungs  adhered  extensively  to  the  tumor,  at  its  posterior  and 
superior  portion,  and  at  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  right  and  middle 
lobes  they  were  both  found  strongly  adhering  to  the  tumor  immediately 
above  tiie  right  superior  portion  of  the  pericardium.  The  right  lobe  was 
also  adhering  to  the  pleura  at  the  second  rib  near  its  centre,  extending 
round  from  thence  to  the  spinal  column  ;  in  other  respects  the  lungs  were 
sound  and  manifested  a  healthy  appearance.  In  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 
were  effused  seven  pints  of  serous  fluid,  slightly  tinged  with  blood  ;  the 
pericardium  contained  a  small  quantity  of  effused  fluid,  not  exceeding 
two  ounces.  The  heart  at  its  superior  extremity  was  slightly  inflamed  ; 
pleura  costalis  sound  ;  diaphragm  inflamed  slightly  ;  stomach  and  intestines 
were  healthy,  and  no  symptom  of  inflammation  was  discovered  in  either. 
Spleen,  paler  than  usual  ;  the  vessels  of  the  pancreas  engorged  with  gru* 
iBOus  blood  ;  liver  slightly  enlarged  ;  the  gall-bladder  flaccid  and  empty  ; 
tbe  renal  elands,  ureters,  urinary  cyst,  manifested  no  diseased  appearance; 
the  encepbalon  with  its  contents  was  not  examined. 

This^ase  excited  much  speculation  during  its  continuance  ;  tbe  !»• 
common  ^nd  sudden  transition  of  arterial  excitement  produced  much 
speculation  among  the  practitioners  of  the  neighborhood.  At  one  lime, 
the  truly  protean  symptoms  demanded  the  most  vigorous  treatment, 
whilst  the  next  moment  would  probably  forbid  their  adininbtration.  Tbe 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  were  formed  from  the  effects  of  previous  treat- 
nieiit,  as  well  as  from  the  existing  syniptoais,  wbiob  were  ihat  ihe  patieol 
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labored  under  some  mal-conformation  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  great  vessel* 
imniediaiely  in  its  vicinity,  and  dissection  has  shown  how  for  this  opioioo 
was  correct. — (7.  <S.  Mtd.  and  Surg,  Jowm. 


EMMENAGOGUE    PROPERTIES    OF    ACONITUM. 

In  a  paper  by  M.  West  of  Strasbourg,  in  the  August  Number  of  the 
Archives  Generaks  de  jMedecine^  he  slates  that  aconitum  is  one  of  those 
remedies  which  after  having  been  praised  beyond  all  measure,  like  many 
other  new  remedies,  is  now  completely  neglected  in  France.  In  Ger- 
many a  few  physicians  still  employ  it  in  some  cases,  particularly  in  phthi- 
sis and  rheumatismal  affections.  The  author,  while  attending  the  clinique 
of  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Vienna,  has  seen  a  great  number  of  experi- 
ments with  this  remedy.  In  phthisis  its  action  never  appeared  very  ad- 
vantageous, but  always  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  narcotic  substances. 
Its  utility  in  cases  of  rheumatism  seems  more  doubtful.  However, 
amongst  other  patients  at  the  school  of  Vienna,  the  author  observed  two 
females  on  whom  the  action  of  aconitum  was  very  remarkable.  One  was 
a  stout  female,  27  years  of  age,  affected  with  articular  rheumatism  of  the 
left  arm  :  her  menses  had  been  suppressed  for  three  months  in  conse- 
quence of  exposure  to  cold.  Aconitum  joined  to  antimony  was  adminis- 
tered for  the  rheumatic  affection.  The  latter  persisted  without  any 
change,  but  the  menstrual  discharge  was  quickly  restored. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  female,  32  years  of  age,  equally  af- 
fected with  rheumatism,  whose  catamenia  had  not  appeared  for  Gve 
months  ;  she  took  aconitum  ;  the  pains  diminished  slightly,  and  the  men- 
struation was  restored.  These  cases  roused  the  author's  attention,  and 
induced  him  to  make  further  experiments.  He  details  three  examples 
of  successful  application  of  the  remedy  to  amenorrhoea.  In  the  6rst,  the 
disease  had  been  established  fur  twenty-two  months :  the  patient  was 
bled,  and  look  the  watery  extract  of  aconitum  for  eight  days  previous  to 
the  supposed*  menstrual  period.  On  the  fifth  day  the  pupils  appeared 
dilated,  with  other  slight  indisposition  :  on  the  eighth  day  the  menses  re- 
appeared, and  have  continued  regular  since  that  period. 

In  the  second  case,  that  of  a  weakly  girl,  the  menses  had  been  sup- 
pressed four  and  a  half  years,  and  replaced  by  a  leucorrbceai  discharge, 
more  abundant  at  each  period.  The  patient  took  thirty  grains  of  the 
extract  in  twelve  days,  for  suppression  of  the  leucorrhoea,  accompanied 
by  pain  and  weight  in  the  summit  of  the  vagina  :  on  the  tenth  day  the 
pain  had  much  diminished,  and  the  white  discharge  had  returned. 

In  the  third  case,  the  girl,  19  years  of  age,  began  to  menstruate  at  the 
age  of  16  ;  after  the  lapse  of  a  y^ar  the  discharge  was  suddenly  arrested 
io  consequence  of  exposure  to  cold.  After  five  months  the  patient 
experienced  severe  pain  in  the  head  and  abdomen.  These  soon 
changed  into  true  hysteria,  the  access  of  which  came  on  at  each  men- 
strual period,  and  was  excited  by  any  moral  emotion.  The  patient  was 
seen  a  year  after  the  suppression  of  her  catamenia,  and  then  exhibited 
the  symptoms  of  chlorosis  in  the  highest  degree.  She  was  ordered  ge- 
neral aad  local  baths,  with  thirty  pills  of  the  extract,  to  be  takeo  eight 
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days  before  the  expected  period.  After  the  use  of  twenty  grains  the 
caiamenia  appeared,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  very  fetid  while  discharge ; 
from  this  moment  the  access  of  hysteria  disappeared,  and  the  patient 
gradually  recovered  her  heaUh. 

From  these  facts  and  several  others  noticed  by  the  German  writers, 
the  author  thinks  the  efficacy  of  aeonitum  in  cases  of  amenorrhcea  cannot 
be  doubted  ;  as  to  its  mode  of  action,  the  author  thinks  it  may  determine 
the  reappearance  of  the  menses,  not  by  any  specific  property  (for  there 
does  not  exist  any  absolute  emmenagogne),  but  by  calming  an  irritation 
of  the  uterus,  by  which  the  vessels  furnishing  the  menstrual  flux  are  pre* 
vented  from  performing  their  ordinary  function. — Lancet. 


DR.    BELLS   PRIZE    DISSERTATION   ON   DIET. 

[Concluded  from  page  S86.J 

The  last  considerable  error  in  food  which  we  shal)  mention,  is  too  great 
a  variety  of  alimentary  substances  taken  into  the  stomach  at  the  same 
time.  The  practice  of  the  New  England  laborer  is,  however,  less  blame- 
worthy than  that  of  the  soi-disant  higher  classes,  in  this  particular ;  in 
general,  there  is  here  a  commendable  simplicity  of  diet  and  an  unsophis- 
ticated mode  of  cooking.  Although  an  occasional  change  of  substances 
seems  essential  to  the  health  of  the  human  subject,  as  was  observed  when 
considering  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  the  mixture  of  various  kinds 
of  food,  of  different  degrees  of  digestibility,  in  the  stomach,  is  an  error 
upon  which  all  judicious  dietetic  writers  accord,  and  all  individual  expe- 
rience corroborates.  The  experiments  on  St.  Martin  offer,  as  it  were, 
ocular  demonstration  that  a  number  of  articles  of  different  kinds  are  di- 
gested much  less  speedily,  and  no  doubt  with  much  greater  expenditure 
of  the  vital  energies,  than  either  of  them  separately.  Apart  from  the 
direct  agency  thus  produced  in  debilitating  the  stomach  ^which  may  be 
perhaps  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  gastric  fluid  exerts  a  kind 
of  elective  action  upon  those  parts  of  the  alimentary  mass  which  are 
most  comminuted  or  most  easily  combined  with,  leaving  the  others  un- 
touched to  act  as  foreign  bodies  upon  the  delicate  tissues  of  the  organ), 
the  inducement  to  overload  the  digestive  apparatus  is  thus  augmented. 

The  next  subject  which  presents  itself  in  considering  the  errors  of  diet, 
after  those  of  food,  are  those  of  drink.  Of  these,  one  presents  itself  so 
prominently,  and  of  consequence  so  vastly  superior  to  all  others  of  food 
and  drink  collectively,  that  a  volume  might  be  employed  in  discussing  it. 
We  need  hardly  mention  that  we  refer  to  the  use  of  stimulating  drinks, 
the  evils  and  injurious  effects  of  which  upon  the  physical  system  have 
been  so  amply  developed,  within  a  few  years,  and  pressed  upon  public 
consideration  with  so  much  earnestness,  talent,  learning  and  effect,  that 
the  subject  is  well  nigh  exhausted,  as  it  is  well  understood  by  all  who 
are  not  wilfully  blind  to  the  truth.  We  shall  dismiss  the  subject  by  ob- 
serving that  the  effects  on  bodily  health,  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
including  under  this  term  ail  those  capable  of  producing  undue  stimula- 
tkm,  whether  spirituous  or  distilled,  and  fermented,  are,  L  To  urge  on 
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the  powers  of  life  beyond  their  normal  or  bealtby  action ;  to  drive  on,  as 
it  were,  the  machinery  of  the  animal  system,  whilst  it  is  already  going 
with  rapidity  enough  ;  to  expend,  or  rather  to  squander  the  excitability 
of  the  constitution,  and  consequently  to  leave  the  individual  the  sooner 
without  the  principle  of  life.  2.  To  act  directly  on  the  delicate  textures 
of  the  stomach  by  their  acrid  and  narcotic  properties,  disturbing  the 
healthful  functions,  and,  on  continued  repetition,  the  organic  structures  of 
that  viscus. 

The  abuse  of  hot  drinks  is  deserving  of  some  attention.  Amidst  all 
the  diversity  and  contrariety  of  opinion,  upon  the  various  topics  of  die- 
tetics, on  no  point  does  a  greater  discrepancy  obtain,  than  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  tea  and  coffee,  tu^o  artiples  of  universal  consumption  in  New 
England.  One  party  have  considered  them  as  drugs  of  decided  and 
injurious  propeities,  exciting,  as  such,  a  narcotic,  stimulating,  and  indi- 
rectly debilitating  influence  on  the  stomach  and  on  the  nervous  and  cir- 
culatory systems.  Others,  again,  have  regarded  them  as  possessed  of 
too  slight  medicinal  properties  to  be  worth  regarding  in  our  regimen.  In 
this  controversy,  as  in  most  others  relative  to  subjects  so  little  susceptible 
of  anything  like  demonstrative  evidence  as  that  of  dietetics,  the  truth  no 
doubt  lies  in  the  middle.  That  they  are  not  so  deleterious  as  some 
imagine,  the  general  good  health  of  our  and  other  conimunities  in  which 
they  are  so  abundantly  used,  presents  the  highest  evidence  the  point  is 
capable  of,  that  of  experience  ; — oh  the  other  hand,  there  would  seem  to 
be  presumption  sufficient  that  they  sometimes  produce  injury,  in  the  in- 
stances which  every  medical  man  must  have  met  with  of  a  train  of  ano- 
malous nervous  symptoms  ceasing  upon  these  beverages  being  relinquished, 
as  well  as  the  effects  which  every  observing  individual  must  be  conscious 
of,  from  undue  indulgence  in  too  large  and  too  strong  potations  of  them. 

One  view  of  this  subject  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  been  too 
generally  overlooked  ;  a  view  which  he  believes  to  be  pathologically  the 
most  important  of  any  in  connection  with  this  topic.     This  is  the  indirect 
influence  of  these  drinks,  in  their  customary  large  quantities,  throwing 
aside  any  speciGc  produce,  upon  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalants. 
The  great  proportion,  the  overwhelming  majority,  of  the  diseases  of  our 
climate,  are  those  arising  from  obstructed   perspiration,  colds,  catarrhal 
affections,  &c. ; — these  form  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  actions 
of  our  most  common  and  most  fatal  affections,  phthisis,  bronchitis,  he. 
The  peculiar  vacillating,  changeable  character  of  our  climate,  the  im- 
mense and  sudden  variations  of  temperature,  no  doubt  are  decided  agents 
in  their  causation.     But  are  not  the  constitutions  of  New  Englandelif 
kept  in  an  especial  slate  of  predisposition  and  liability  to  such  affections  I 
by  the  over-action  to  which  the  most  exterior  of  his  secretory  organs,  thel 
skin  and  lungs,  are  subjected,  through  the  influence  of  too  much  nou.-| 
fishing  and  stimulating  food,  the  surplus  of  which  i^  thus  to  be  disposed] 
of,  and  by  the  quantities  of  warm  drinks  which  are  thus  more  s£eedilj^ 
and  more  directly  to  be  got  out  of  the  circulatory  organs  ?    The  experi- 
ments of  all  physiologists  have  accorded  in  the  fact  that  liquids  are  re- 
moved from  the  stomach  jdmost  immediately,  even  when  its  pyloric 
orifice  has  been  closed  by  Ijgature  ; — so  speedily,  as  long  since  to  have 
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formed  the  suggestion  that  some  more  direct  rout  must  exist  from  the 
stomach  to  the  urinary  organs,  than  by  fluids  being  absorbed  into  the 
sanguineous  mass  and  separated  by  glandular  excretion. 

A  portion  of  these  unnecessary  fluids  is  sepai-aled  by  the  kidneys ; — 
a  portion,  and  that,  under  favorable  circumstances,  as  external  warmth, 
fcc.  no  inconsiderable  one,  is  habitually  excerned  by  the  cutaneous  and 
pulmonary  emunctories  ;  enough,  surely,  to  render  their  office  too  impor- 
tant to  health  to  bear  being  checked  without  injury. 

We  believe  that  this  is  the  rationale  of  the  injury  done  to  the  health 
from  the  employment  of  tea  and  coffee,  rather  than  their  usually  alleged 
narcotic,  or  debilitating,  or  over-diluent  properties.  We  well  know  that 
the  great  outlet  of  human  life  amongst  us,  is  from  pulmonary  diseases ; 
if,  then,  there  seems  a  strong  probability  that  this  is  one  even  of  the 
minor  auxiliary  causes  of  such  diseases,  it  requires  little  argument  to  con- 
vince the  candid  mind  of  the  expediency  of  a  general  reduction,  a  total 
abandonment  of  a  custom  which  is  universally  allowed  to  be  unnecessary 
to  heahh,  and  assuredly  of  as  little  gratification  to  appetite  as  any  prac- 
lipe  which  afibrds  pleasure  enough  to  become  confirmed  habit. 
f  The  consideratiorts  in  relation  to  the  effect  of  hot  drinks  in  destroying 
me  teeth,  before  adduced,  form  another  dissuasion  from  their  use. 

The  times  of  taking  food ,  is  a  subject  of  really  more  importance  than 
at  first  glance  it  might  be  deemed  to  be.  Experience  demonstrates  that 
the  perfection  of  the  process  of  digestion  will  depend  not  only  on  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  aliment  taken,  but  on  the  frequency  of  the  repeti- 
tions in  taking  it,  and  upon  its  being  preceded  or  followed  by  exercise  or 
rest,  and  even  on  the  hours  of  the  day,  independent  of  these  circum- 
stances. 

The  food  is  not  duly  disposed  of  when  the  stomach  is  kept  in  a  state 
of  repletion.  Dr.  Paris  lays  down  the  following  corollary  in  relation  to 
this  subject ;  '^  that  the  several  processes  by  which  aliment  is  converted 
into  blood  cannot  be  simultaneously  performed,  without  such  an  increased 
expenditure  of  vital  energy  as  weak  persons  cannot  without  inconveni- 
ence sustain  ;  thus  chylification  would  appear  to  require  the  quiescence 
of  the  stomach,  and  sanguification  to  be  still  more  incompatible  with  the 
act  of  chymification."* 

It  is  certain  that  a  heahhful  appetite  does  not  recur  until  the  portion 
of  food  last  taken  is  not  only  removed  from  the  stomach,  but  the  ulterior 

i)roce55es  of  assimilation  completed  ;  therefore  the  too  frequent  taking  of 
bod  must  prevent  the  return  of  that  appetite,  a  certain  degree  of  which 
is  a  most  wholesome,  perhaps  an  essential  stimulus  to  digestion.  In 
illustration  of  this  principle  of  the  connection  between  appetite  and  di- 
gestion, every  practitioner  must  have  observed  that  the  indulgence  of  a 
patient  in  sickness  in  some  kind  of  aliment  for  which  a  strong  propensity 
is  manifested,  however  improper  it  might  a  priori  be  deemed,  is  rarely 
attended  with  ill  effects. 

There  is  in  many  of  the  animal  functions  a  natural  periodicity  of  action, 
as  in  sleep  and  waking,  some  secretions  and  excretions,  which  undoubt- 
I 

•  Faria  on  Diet,  p.  54. 
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edly  exists  as  to  hunger  and  thirst  and  the  digestive  function.  The 
observation  of  different  nations  shows  that  comparatively  slight  deviations 
exist  as  to  their  customs  \A  the  number  of  times  of  taking  food  pei*  diem. 
The  necessities  of  certain  savage  tribes  occasionally  compel  them  to  ab- 
stain from  food  a  number  of  days  in  succession,  and  then  without  injury 
ihey  are  known  to  devour  as  much  as  would  have  been  taken  through 
the  time  of  fasting ;  and  again,  the  pampered  and  luxurious  high  livers 
may  inflict  upon  their  stomachs,  to  their  ultimate  utter  ruin,  four  or  five 
meals  daily.  These  are  the  extremes.  The  bulk  of  men,  in  all  age$ 
and  all  countries,  have  found  the  taking  of  food  twice  or  three  times  per 
diem  the  most'  expedient  system.  We  have  no  disposition  to  combat 
the  conclusion  which  experience,  the  last  and  best  argument  in  medicine, 
seems  thus  to  have  set  down. 

History,  indeed,  shows  us  instances  of  nations  whose  customs  were  m 
this  respect  those  of  monophagism,  or  eating  only  dnce  in  the  day. 
Cyrus,  according  to  Zenophon,  eat  only  once  in  the  twenty-ibur  hours, 
and  established  this  habit  amongst  the  Persians.  The  ancient  Greeks, 
also,  followed  this  custom.  Plato  regarded  eating  more  than  once  a  day 
as  very  injurious  to  health  of  body  and  serenity  of  mind.  "  Vidi  men^ 
strum  in  natura"  says  he,  "  hominem  bis  saiuratum  in  die."* 

In 'New  England,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  the  general  habit 
IS,  and  always  has  been,  the  taking  of  food  three  times  daily  ;  and  as  to 
the  period  of  taking  the  principal  meal,  their  practice,  at  least  among  the 
laboring  classes,  has  agreed  in  that  hour,  meridian,  which  most  writers, 
European  and  domestic,  have  considered  as  the  most  appropriate  and 
advantageous.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  whatever  may  be  the  rea- 
son, that  the  functions  of  the  stomach  are  much  more  energetic  during 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  than  towards  evening.  Dr.  Knox,t  of  Edin- 
burgh, cites,  in  corroboration  of  this  fact,  the  opinions  of  those  whoa* 
profession  it  is  to  train  men  to  the  performance  of  great  feats  of  muscular 
strength,  which,  when  they  speak  the  truth,  is  of  much  more  consequence 
than  that  of  any  medical  man."  Experience  has  taught  them  that  dur- 
ing training,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  the  human  frame  to  acquire 
the  utmost  degree  of  vigor  consistent  with  health,  the  evening  is  not  the 
proper  lime  for  the  digestion  of  food. 

The  rule  which  univei^al  experience,  and  the  general  testimony  of 
writers  (for  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  any  universal  accordance  of 
opinion  on  any  subject  relating  to  diet,  amongst  them),  establishes,  is, 
that  whilst  the  system  is  in  a  state  of  fatigue,  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
are  not  duly  performed.  Towards  night,  the  laboring  man,  especially 
with  the  habits  of  activity  and  industry  so  general  in  New  England,  will 
feel  a  degree  of  bodily  exhaustion  which  extends  through  the  digestive 
organs,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  machine,  and  which  will  therefore  not 
be  restored  and  recruited  by  the  ingestion  of  much  or  nourishing  food. 
Sleep  is  the  natural  and  appropriate  mean  of  reaccumulating,  so  to  speak, 
that  amount  of  vital  energy  which  is  requisite  to  carry  on  the  movements 

*  The  render  who  is  interested  in  tlie  historical  reseiirch  of  this  subject,  is  referred  to  the  article 
RepaSf  in  tiie  Diet,  des  Sciences  Medicates. 

t  See  his  observations  on  the  diurnal  revoluUoM  of  the  pulse,  republlahed  in  the  N.  E.  Joamal  of 
Med.  and  Surg.  Vol.  V.  p.  51  et  seq. 
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of  the  animal  machinery.  The  custom  in  New  England  was,  forroeriy, 
as  has  been  before  observed,  for  the  laboring  man  to  take  a  moderate 
meal  only  towards  evening,  and  that  without  animal  food.  This  still 
^  prevails  in  a  good  degree,  though  it  has  become  a  custom  worthy  of 
being  reformed,  to  use  more  meat,  hot  tea,  &c.  at  this  meal,  than  is 
jxpedieut. 

'  Jn  a  treatise  on  diet  adapted  to  the  sedentary,  the  liixurious  and  the 
valetudinarian,  the  subject  of  exercise  would  form  a  principal  and  most 
important  topic  of  consideration.  In  the  healthy  life  of  the  laborer  in 
New  England,  there  seems  to  be  no  occasion  to  urge  anything  respecting 
this  upon  him.  On  the  one  hand,  the  habits  of  industry,  here  universally 
inculcated  from  childhood  by  parental  precept  and  example,  thus  made 
universal  custom,  atid  the  honest  stimulus  of  expected  independence, 
form  the  surest  safeguard  against  his  suffering  from  want  of  exercise ; 
whilst,  on  the  other,  no  fear  of  want,  either  for  himself  or  those  depend- 
bgon  him  for  support,  need  drive  him  to  that  over-exertion  which  might 
produce,  as  we  know  it  does  in  Europe,  disease,  premature  old  age,  and 
death.  ^ 

In  the  works  on  dietetics,  a  vast  amount  has  been  written  upon  the 
relative  healthfulness  or  injurious  qualities  of  the  various  articles  of  the 
materia  alimentaria,  or  substances  employed  for  food.  Indeed  the  wliole 
burden  of  a  majority  of  our  books  is  upon  this  point,  and  it  would  be  a 
subject  of  amusing  investigation  to  examine  the  discrepancies  of  the 
various  writers,  as  to  the  character  of  almost  every  article  of  food.  In 
looking  at  their  dogmatic  and  positive  recommendations  and  denunciations 
to  the  dyspeptic  and  the  invalid,  the  shrewd  remark  of  Van  Swieten* 
occurs  as  appropriate : — "  Nullum  alimentum  universali  titulo  salubre 
dici  protest,  et  qui  rogat  quodnam  est  salubre  alimentum,  idem  facit  ac  si 
querent  quisnam  sit  ventus  secundus,  non  cognito  itinere. ' 

To  the  healthy,  the  .vigorous  and  the  robust,  such  as  we  know  is  the 
New  England  laborer,  the  attempt  to  specify  certain  articles  of  food  as 
wholesome  or  the  reverse,  would  be  still  more  idle  and  absurd.  Keeping 
in  view,  what  we  have  given  as  in  our  view  the  grand  standing  rule  of 
diet,  that  of  limiting  the  quantity  of  food  to  the  least  that  will  keep  up 
the  forces  of  the  system  (which,  there  is  no  doubt,  is  much  below  what 
is  now  usually  consumed),  we  might  modify  the  text  of  the  apostle,  and 
well  apply  it  to  those  who  are  the  subject  of  our  essay — to  the  healthy, 
all  things  are  healthy. 

Having  thus  reviewed  what  seem  to  us  the  principal  errors  which 
need  correcting  in  the  food  of  the  New  England  laborer,  it  seems  but 
reasonable  that  some  explanation  should  be  attempted  of  the  fact,  which 
has  been  before  stated,  that  he  is  now  pre-eminent  in  health  and  bodily 
wc^pability.     This,  it  is  believed,  is  ascribable : 

L  To  his  always  having  an  abundant  supply  of  nourishing  and  whole- 
some food. 

2.  To  the  simplicity  of  cookery  customary  with  him. 

3.  To  his  industrious  habits  of  labor,  which  prevent  the  effecU  of 


*  In  Aphoritm  Boerhaare,  torn.  I,  p. 
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over-feeding  from  being  so  manifest  or  injurious  as  they  would  be  under 
other  circumstances,  and  as  they  are  to  all  other  classes — as,  for  example, 
the  professional  and  mercantile,  who  feed  like  the  laborer,  but  do  not 
take  his  active  exercise. 

4.  To  his  intellectual  and  moral  habits  being  such  as  to  stimulate  biro 
to,  and  sustain  him  underactive  and  constant  labor,  and  to  keep  up  a  tone 
of  cheerfulness  and  constant  prospect  of  improvement  in  his  comforts 
and  situation ;  a  state  which  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  keep  up  a 
healthful  condition  of  the  digestive  function,  which  is  so  eminently  con- 
nected with  the  disposition  and  temper  of  mind,  both  as  a  cause  and  con- 
seauence,  in  their  nmtual  integrity  and  derangements. 

In  closing  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  would  urge  upon  the  intelligent, 
well-informed  and  independent  working  man,  that  the  golden  rule  which 
will  best  secure  him  bodily  health  and  strength,  as  well  as  mental  sere- 
nity, as  far  as  this  is  dependent  on  physical  agents,  is  that  of  strict  temr 
Cmvce ;  that  is,  a  moderate  use  of  things  pleasant  and  useful  to  his 
y,  and  a  total  abandonment  of  such  as  experience  has  proved  to  be 
unnecessary  and  noxious. 

Conclusions. 

1.  A  dietof  6o^A  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  adapted  to  the  condition 
of  the  New  England  laborer. 

2.  No  grand  errors  exist  in  his  present  system  of  diet,  and  no  radical 
change  is  demanded  to  ensure  a  greater  amount  of  heahb  and  strength, 
though  many  minor,  but  still  important,  errors  exist. 

3.  The  proportion  of  animal  food  usually  customary  is  too  great,  and  K 
a  considerable  reduction  would  be  expedient  and  advantageous,  though  it 
IS  impracticable  to  make  a  precise  statement  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
IS  required,  which  must  depend  upon  circumstances,  as  amount  of  labor 
performed,  climate,  season,  bodily  constitution,  habits  of  life,  kc.  A 
general  statement  of  this  fact  can  alone  be  made. 

^  4.  The  amount  of  food  in  general,  customarily  used,  is  more  than  is^{ 

I  necessary  for  the  maximum  of  health  and  strength,  though  a  more  spe- 
^  cific  statement  of  this  abuse  is  also  impossible.  It  must  be  left  for  each 
1       individual  to  attempt  to  reduce  his  quantity  of  food  to  that  point  at  which 

he  finds  his  mental  and  bodily  powers  most  energetic.     In  searching  for 
f      this  point  the  New  Englander  may  be  almost  certain  that  he  must  look 
i      for  it  in  a  descending  ratio. 
i!  5.  The  great  principle  in  regulating  diet  is  to  regard  quantity  rather 

than  kind. 
i  6.  Perfect  mastication  and  slow  deglutition  are  important  auxiliaries  to  , 

f      the  proper  digestion  of  food. 

^  7.  A  great  variety  of  alimentary  substances  taken  into  the  stomach  at 

I      once,  are  calculated  to  do  injury  on  several  accounts. 

8.  The  employment  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  hot  aqueous  drinks,;^ 
I      is  deleterious  to  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  to  the  general  health. 

9.  The  tin)es  of  taking  food,  the  state  of  the  mental  and  moral  func- 
tions, the  quantity  and  times  of  exercise,  he.  are  all  subjects  of  importance 

J      in  the  general  subject  of  dietetics  ; — in  these  particulars,  the  habits  of  the 
JVew  ]^gland  laborer  dg  not  vary  much  irom  a  healthful  standard. 
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DISEASES  OF  LIBERIA. 

The  following  observations  on  the  characteristic  diseases  of  that  pariicih 
.iar  section  of  the  continent  of  Africa  to  which  the  American  Colonizatioo 
Society  have  looked  with  the  warniest  feelings  of  benevolence,  have  been 
extracted  from  letters  directed  to  Dr.  Sewall,  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, and  given  to  the  Journal  through  the  politeness  of  Dr.  Bei^jamin 
F.  Wing,  of  this  city. 

Enclosed  I  send  you  some  account  of  the  medical  condition  of  Mon- 
rovia, as  given  in  letters  from  physicians  residing  in  that  place,  hoping  thai 
they  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers.  The  writers,  on  their  way  to 
the  colony,  perused  such  works  as  they  could  obtain  u[>on  tropical  dis- 
eases, and  thus  were  enabled  to  enter  their  6eld  of  action  prepared  for 
what  they  bad  to  encounter.  Drs.  Skinner  and  Mc  Oowell  each  psy 
their  tribute  to  the  value  of  Johnson's  work  on  Tropical  Diseases.  They 
esteem  his  descriptions  faithful  and  his  treatment  rational. 

Dr.  Skinner  says — ''The  fever  varies  in  its  violence  from  the  highest 
grade  of  yellow  fever  to  that  of  tertian  inieriniltenl.  In  many  inslames 
it  is  accompanied  with  local  determination  to  the  brain  and  other  organs. 
In  puerperal  women,  there  is  frequently  violent  peritoneal  inflammaibn. 
Generally  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  condition  of  the  skin  determine  the 
course  of  treatment.  But  in  cases  where  local  diseases  predoininaie, 
great  dependence  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  pulse,  and  the  local  symp- 
toms must  guide  the  practitioner.  Copious  bleedir^,  with  large  doses  of 
calomel  (20  grs.),  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  if  occasion  re- 
quires, has  generally  changed  the  character  of  the  fever  to  that  of  inier- 
mittent,  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  adopt  the  usual  treatuieot  with 
quinine,  &c. 

"  On  examining  the  bodies  after  death,  soitie  presented  decided  marb 
of  inTlammation  of  the  brain  and  its  coverings.  In  one  case,  on  opening 
the  head,  the  vessels  were  seen  extremely  loaded  ;  the  dura  and  pia  mater 
highly  inflamed,  firm  adhesions  between  them  over  the  middle  and  ante- 
rior lobes,  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  ;  s|K)ls  of 
coagulable  lymph  found  in  various  other  parts.  The  substance  of  the 
brain  was  hardened,  and  numerous  red  spots  appeared  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  knife. 

"  In  the  bodies  that  died  of  dysentery,  and  dropsy,  subsequent  to  an 
attack  of  fever,  organic  derangement  of  the  liver  or  spleen  has  universally 
manifested  itself.  In  some  cases  the  liver  has  been  dark  colored,  en- 
larged, and  presenting  strongly  the  appearance  of  a  roagulum  of  blood. 
The  spleen  becomes  greatly  enlarged,  softened,  and  sometimes  presenting 
very  numerous  maturated  points.  It  is  believed  the  organic  changes  are 
produced  by  the  fever,  and  that  the  dysentery  and  dropsy  are  the  conse- 
quence of  these  visceral  obstructions. 

*'  Ulcerations  of  the  lower  extremities  is  a  very  common  disease  anwng 
the  lower  classes.  There  is  scarce  a  house  but  has  more  or  less  of  these 
efises.  They  are  generally  the  product  of  accident  and  subsequent 
neglect.  In  their  commencement,  they  easily  yield  to  proper  care  and 
suitable  treatment.  But  in  some  neglected  cases,  the  ulcerative  process 
goes  on  with  rapidity,  rendering  the  bones  carious,  exposing  the  muscles, 
and  prdducing  sloughing  of  the  tendons. '' 
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BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  . 

BOSTON,    DECEMBER    16,    1835. 

BECKS  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE* 

A  FIFTH  edition  of  this  excellent  and  voluminous  treatise  on  Medical  Ju- 
risprudence, has  been  published  within  a  few  weeks,  in  two  large  octavo^ 
volumes,  x>f  nearly  700  pages  each — a  copy  of  which  has  heed  politely 
forwarded  to  this  office  by  the  authors.     The  typographical  execution  does 
credit  to  the  Albany  press,  the  letter  being  plain  and  distinct,  and  the 
,     papf  r  of  a  quality  that  ought  always  to  be  used  in  works  of  such  importance. 
The   authors  have  been  so  long  and  favorably  known  as  elaborate 
writers  on  forensic  medicine,  through  previous  editions,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  that  any  encomiums  from  this  source  would  be  of  little 
'     avail  in  extending  their  reputation.     It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  the 
popularity  of  their  first  essay  has  enabled  them  to  pursue  the  subject  io 
detail,  with  unabated  zeal — and  'successive  editions  are  the  evidence  of 
i     their  industry  and  discrimination  in  making  constant  additions,  from  year 
>     to  year,  of  new  and  curious  matter,  illustrative  of  the  principles  upon 
(     which  this  interesting  department  of  medical  science  is  founded. 

Medical  jurisprudence  is  essentially  a  digest  of  facts,  as  they  have  been 
recorded  by  physicians  and  surgeons,  in  relation  to  the  causes  of  denth^ 
\     and  made  use  of  in  courts  of  law  for  the  conviction  or  exculpation  of  cri- 
minals.    A  system  of  medical  jurisprudence,  therefore,  to  subserve  the 
'     purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  should  abound  with  striking  cases, 
collected  from  authentic  sources,  because  every  line  may  be  appealed  to 
^     as  precedents,  under  circumstances  of  extreme  perplexity  and  excite-* 
)     roent,  which,  where  the  evidence  is  only  circumstantial,  might  influence 
I     a  jury  to  condemn  an  innocent  man  accused  of  crime,  or  liberate  a  mon* 
\     8ler  whose  unrestrained  existence  should  be  regarded  as  a  public  calamity. 
^     Such,  consequently,  is  the  progressive  nature  of  this  particular  study,  that 
P     every  rising  sun  brings  with  it  new,  if  not  marvellous  developments  in  the 
J     annals  of  crime,  to  be  added  to  the  catalogue  of  all  preceding  events  of  & 
similar  character.     The  best  book  of  reference,  therefore,  must  be  the* 
one  abounding  in  the  greatest  number  of  well-digested,  systematically- 
^     arranged  facts,  as  they  have  been  brought  to  light  through  the  agency  of 
'      the  law  of  the  land,  which  recognizes  no  distinctions  between  the  rich 
i     and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  when  arraigned  before  its 
f     tribunal.     There  is  a  completeness,  in  this  respect,  in  the  volumes  before 
ys,  that  cannot  fail  of  securing  the  approbation  of  the  lawyer  as  well  as 


^  the  physician.  In  addition  to  a  very  elaborate  synopsis  of  foreign  trials, 
in  which  medical  testimony  had  an  influence  upon  the  decision  of  the 
courts,  there  has  been  added  a  succinct  account  of  all  those  in  the  United 
States,  down  almost  to  the  day  on  which  these  books  were  placed  on  sale. 
Thus  it  is  not  unsafe  to  assume  that  they  contain  the  spirit  of  all  that  has 
been  gathered  by  their  predecessors  in  the  same  line  of  inquiry,  enriched 
by  a  vast  amount  of  original  matter,  and  arranged  in  a  manner  that  will 
meet  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  two  profession^  most  interested  in  the 
great  field  which  these  labors  embrace. 


•  Elenenti  of  Medical  JiirlmrndMiM.    By  T.  BMneya  Beck,  M.D.  and  Joba  B.  Beck,  M.D.    Pinb 
BdHioii,  in  two  volumee.    Albaoy ,  1835.  C^  r\r\c\\o 
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By  these  commendatory  expressions,  we  would  by  no  means  be  thnogfat 
to  undervalue  other  publications  upon  the  same  subject.  The  two  latest 
known  to  us  here,  are  rather  epitomos  than  full  and  perfect  systems.  One 
of  them,  intended  to  be  a  compendium,  is  by  our  friend  Dr.  Williams, 
who,  were  he  inclined  to  bestow  the  time  and  attention  requisite,  is  fully 
competent  to  the  production  of  a  volume  that  would  transmit  his  name 
with  honor  to  posterity.  He  has  long  been  accumulating  materials,  aod 
it  is  even  possible  that  he  may  now  be  pursuing;  this,  his  favorite  study, 
with  reference  to  that  object.  The  other,  by  Mr.  Chitty,  though  of  trans- 
atlantic origin,  is  nevertheless  a  meritorious  performance,  and  appreciated 
as  such  by  the  learned. 

Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence  is  truly  a  national  work,  deserving  a 
place  in  every  law  library  of  the  land.  To  the  medical  profession  we 
recommend  it  as  eminently  deserving  their  especial  patronage  aod 
encouragement. 


HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY  HOSPITAL  AT  SOUTH  BOSTON. 

Thb  following  is  an  extract  from  the  quarterly  return  of  the  physician  of 
this  institution,  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

There  were  84  patients  who  entered  the  Hospital  at  the  House  of  In- 
dustry from  the  lot  of  July  to  the  lit  of  October,  with  the  following 
diseases. 


DiMftMI. 

No. 

Dtaeaaeii. 

Na 

Ascites 

, 

1 

Infantile  remittent 

HflBmoptysis    . 

, 

2 

Inflamed  joint 

Fracture  of  femur 

, 

1 

Insanity 

Jaundice 

, 

3 

Rheumatism 

Paralysis  . 

, 

4 

Fever  . 

Aneurism  of  aorta 

, 

1 

Scrofula     . 

Bronchitis 

• 

3 

Caries  of  spine 

Dysentery 

, 

3 

Menorrhagia 

Attempted  auicide,  io  which  the 

Fracture  of  the  radius 

trachea  was  opened 

1 

Erysipelas 

Hepatitis 

1 

Delirium  tremens 

Diarrhcaa  . 

7 

Conjunctivitis 

Syphilis 

3 

Iritis   . 

Pneumonia 

3 

Worms 

Hysteria 

1 

Ecthyma 

Cholera  morbus 

3 

Opacity  of  coroea  . 

Phthisis 

8 

Pbymosis 

Marasmus 

1 

Concussion  of  brain 

Gonorrhcea 

1 

— 

Cholera  infantund  . 

7 

Total 

.    84 

This  number  does  not  include  those  who  were  not  subjects  for  the 
Hospitals.  For  example,  in  the  Asylum  there  were  during  this  quarter 
between  20  and  30  cases  of  cynanche  parotidea,  and  there  are  not  a  few 
of  the  adult  inmates  who  have  varicose  ulcers  of  the  legs,  or  some  other 
malady  which  does  not  confine  them  to  the  house,  but  which  requires  the 
occasional  attention  of  the  physician."* 

♦  The  RrentMt  boneflt  In  Uia  trvaiment  of  ulMra,  wai  derired  fttim  an  nliitment  mada  of  lard  and 
prepared  chalk,  equal  parta.  Thia  waa  apread  upon  linen,  applied  over  Uie  ulcer,  and  U»o  limb  iwu 
Vandaged.  Thto  ptalater  waa  allowed  to  remain  for  aeveral  daya.  The  paUanta  deriTCd  MBMh 
^■*^t  fioB  chla  tretUMOi,  tint  thay  w«ra  not  willlnf  to  try  uytklDf  batthachilhtf' ' 
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One  fact  in  regard  to  the  patients  is  worthy  of  notice.  Every  adult 
patient  that  has  ente.red  the  hospital  has  been  in  tlie  habit  of  using  ardent 
spirit  to  excess — either  immediately  before  or  at  some  time  previous  to 
entering  the  house.  In  fact,  it  is*  this  habit  of  intemperance,  and  the  ex- 
posure to  which  it  necessarily  subjects  them,  that  is  the  exciting  cause  of 
almost  every  disease  that  has  come  under  treatment. 

The  sick  have  been  uniformly  treated  with  kindness  by  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  house,  and  every  disposition  is  manifested  to  render  them 
comfortable. 

Smallpox, — On  Friday  evening,  a  case  was  discovered  in  Warren  St. 
in  the  person  of  a  woman,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Bremen.  It  is  more 
than  two  months  since  a  single  instance  of  the  existence  of  this  disease 
has  been  found  in  the  city — which  is  quite  a  remarkable  circumstance. 
The  vigilance  of  the  health  police  forbids  the  idea  of  its  ever  extendins 
in  Boston,  beyond  the  walls  of  the  house  in  which  the  patient  has  lodged. 


Mass,  General  Hospital, — On  Saturday  last  there  vrere  two  operations. 
The  first  was  an  extirpation  of  a  diseased  eye — and  the  second,  an  ampu- 
tation of  the  right  leg,  about  midway  between  the  knee  and  hip  joint,  in 
consequence  of  a  disease  of  the  spongy  texture  of  the  bone. 


^'  Indictmeni  and  Trial  of  Sir  Rickard  Rum,*^ — An  arousing  little  tract 
has  been  tent  to  us  with  the  above  title,  published  by  John  Ford.  It  hafl 
been  read  with  great  pleasure.  It  does  good,  once  in  a  while,  to  have 
our  risibles  stirred,  considering  the  gravity  with  which  the  subject  baa 
been  generally  discussed.  We  think  there  are  a  great  many  important 
truths  contained  in  the  above  little  tract,  and  we  feel  it  always  our  duty 
to  take  a  passing  notice  of  whatever  may  promote  a  cause  so  nearly  allied 
to  Medicine,  aa  ia  the  Temperance  Reformation. 


Mass,  Med,  Society. — A  correspondent  under  the  signature  of  ^'  H.'* 
informs  us,  in  reference  to  our  suggestion  a  fortnight  since  that  the  busi- 
ness journal  of  the  State  Society  should  be  published,  that  this  has  been 
done  for  some  years  past.  We  beg  leave  to  ask  how  long  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  society  the  record  is  ordinarily  published. 


wV.  Jimerican  Archives. — The  Baltimore  Medical  Journal,  which  has 
been  published  for  the  last  year  under  the  title  of  the  '^  N.  American  Ar- 
chives of  Medical  and  Surgical  Science,*'  is  discontinued.  It  has  been 
ably  conducted  by  Professor  Geddings,  and  deserved  a  better  fate.  This 
18  no  less  than  the  fifth  medical  periodical  in  this  country,  within  the  last 
three  years,  which  has  come  to  a  premature  end. 


I  Medical  Indifference. — ^A  correspondent  writes  to  us  from  a  certain  aec- 

|i  tion  of  the  south — ^^It  is  surprising  that  so  few  pf  the  physicians  in  this 
^  part  of  the  country  read  any  medical  journal.  The  majority  of  them, 
^  particularly  of  such  as  are  a  little  advanced  in  life,  are  quite  indifferent 
^  aa  to  improvements  in  the  profession."  There  are  members  of  the  pro- 
fession in  this  section  of  the  Union  equally  remiss.  If  ignorance  were 
bliss,  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  disturb  them  with,  the  improfe^ 
flaenta  and  discoveriea  of  modern  timet  in  the  heating  art. 
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Pkyiic  and  Surgery  in  Egypt. — A  short  distance  from  Cairo,  Ati  Pacha 
has  established  a  permanent  military  hospital,  and  placed  it  under  the 
charge  of  European  surgeons,  and  the  same  rules  and  regulations  have 
been  adopted  that  distinguish  the  very  best  hospitals  in  other  countries. 
A  medical  school  has  also  been  organized,  in  which  practical  anatomy, 
botany,  mineralogy  and  chemistry  are  regularly  and  systematically  taught 
by  well  qualified  instructers.  Certainly  the  despot  of  Egypt  is  ao  ex- 
traordinary man. 

Medical  Bookstore. — Every  stranger  complains  (hat  medical  books, 
late,  new  and  rare,  are  not  to  be  found  in  Boston.  An  exclusively  medi- 
cal bookstore  is  a  desideratum  in  this  great  city.  One  properly  managed, 
with  a  view  to  the  accommodation  of  the  profession  in  the  town  and  coun- 
try, would  not  suffer,  eventually,  for  want  of  patronage. 


Hanover  Medical  Sclioal. — A  correspondent  remarks  that  there  has 
been  some  falling  off  as  it  regards  the  number  of  students,  the  present 
term.     Perhaps  the  painted  bones  are  no  longer  a  novelty. 

DiBD— At  Rutherford,  N.  C.  Dr.  Charles  L.  H.  Schieffelin,  aged  35,  formeriy 
of  New  York.^In  Jacksonville,  Florida,  Charles  Hoyt,  M.D.  30,  son  of  the  late 
Hon.  Elihu  Hoyt,  of  Deerfi^ld,  Ma^s.--In  Hallowell,  Me.  Hon.  Benj.  VaughftB, 
M.D  aged  81.    In  Newburyport,  Dr.  John  Thurston,  47,  late  of  the  U.  S.  A. 


Wiiiile  riiiiiitiHr  of  de«ttti  in  Boston  iot  the  w«ek  en^iiif  Dec.  19,  49.    Males,  S6^ Females,  16. 
Of  measles,  7— bowel  cuinplaint,  J— infantile,  6— croup,  1— gravel,  1— diopny  on  the  brain,  S— 

cons  rtni  III  ion,  5— lung  fever,  l~hoop1ng  coiiitli,  S'-dropsjr,  l—woroM,  l^fltt.  0— aalcide,  1— teetbinfi 
1— old  a^e,  9— -iDlsinperanca,  S^typhous  fever,  9-— scarlet  fever,  1— morUncatioa,  1— dysentery,  I* 
Btlllborn,  3.  __ 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

MEDICAL  TUITION. 

The  subscribers  have  recently  made  some  additional  arrangements  for  the  instruction  of  medicai 
students.  A  suitable  room  is  provided,  as  heretofore,  for  the  use  of  ti)«  pupils ;  the  neoesaaiy  busU 
are  supplied,  and  a  svMieinatic  course  of  study  is  recommended.  Personal  instruction  is  given  u> 
each  pupil  in  each  of  the  several  depart menis  of  medical  knowledge.  Every  facility  is  provided  for 
the  eullivaiion  of  practical  anatomy,  which  the  present  improved  state  of  the  law.|»erinits.  Tliis  de- 
partment will  receive  the  constant  attention  of  one  of  the  subscribers,  who  will  always  givesncb  m 
«ttd  Inatruftion  as  tli«  pupils  may  need. 

The  pupilit  have  free  admission  to  the  lectures  on  Anatomy,  and  on  Surgery,  in  the  Medical  Scbool 
of  Harvard  University,  and  to  all  the  practice  of  the  Masflachusetts  General  lloepiial;  and  geneitlly 
tfaay  have  opportunity  to  attend  private  surgical  operations. 
The  terms  are,  lOO'dollars  per  annum  :  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

JOHN  C.  WARREN, 
GBORGB  HAY  WARD, 
Bottan.  October,  1635.  Oct 38— Stoop  ENOCH  HALE, 

J.  M.  WARREN. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  OF  MAINE. 
Ths  Medical  Lectures  at  Bowdoin  College  will  commence  on  MtnUlaf,  the  9Sd  day  of  Februaiy,  1836 
Anatomy  and  Surgery,  by  Jeoidum  Cobr,  M.D. 
Theory  and  Practice  •(  Physic,  by  William  Pxaar,  M.D. 
Obstetrics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  James  McKbbv,  M.D. 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  by  Parker  Clkavblaivo,  M.D. 
The  Anat4mieal  CaHaet  and  the  lAbrant  are  annuaily  increasing. 

Every  person,  becoming  a  member  of  this  Insiitutinn,  is  requiied  jtrseioiurly  to  present  mOUj^uUrf 
evidence  that  he  possesses  a  good  moral  character. 
The  amount  of  fees  fnr  the  Lectures  is  $50.    The  Iiectures  oai»tieue  three  moutJis. 
Degrees  are  conferred  ai  the  close  of  the  Lecture" Term  in  May,  aad  at  the  fullowiDg  ComnieBCS- 
ment  of  the  College  in  September.  N18— Steop 

Btunmoiek,  J^oveminr,  1835.  P.  CLEAVELAND,  SscrtJsnf^ 

THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  Is  published  ev^ry  WVdnesday.  by  D. 
OLYPf*,  JK.  at  ISA  vVasliinston  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  8treM,lo  w  hr.malleoitimMDirMrMir  n«ufl 
bead  lreaBed,F«*^l»ei«I.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  M.D.  Editor,  li  i»also  published  in  Montiil)  Paru.  uu  the 
1st  .if  every  m-mlh,  each  Part  containing  tlie  weekly  numbers  of  the  prec'ding  month.  slitclif<J "»'  ■ 
eover.->4>rice  $3,00  a  year  In  advance,  ta,6U  after  three  montlis,  and  $4,M  if  MM  paid  wtUii  »• 
year.~fivery  seventbcoj}y,^fmtM.— Poatafs  tlie  laaie  us  for  a  Bewspapef . 
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ON   THE  PRINCIPLES   OF   TREATING  DISEASE. 

rBOM   A   LECTURX    IITRODUCTORT    TO   A    COURBK     ON     8UR0ERT     AT    THE    ALDXRSOATX 
SCHOOL    or    MXD1CI5X,     LONDOV. 

BT   MR.    SKET. 

A  COURSE  of  lectures  on  surgical  science  adnnits  two  very  distinct  objects 
of  study  :  the  first  comprises  the  principles  which  guide  us  ;  the  second, 
the  application  of  those  principles,  known  under  the  term  of  practice  or 
treatment ;  and  on  these  two  subjects  I  t>eg  to  engage  your  attention  for 
a  few  minutes.  By  principles,  we  understand  general  rules,  which,  al- 
though modified  by  circumstances,  are  applicable  to  all  similar  examples 
of  disease.  The  principles  which  govern  practice  are  based  on  a  know- 
ledge of  the  great  functions  of  life,  both  physical  and  moral ;  namely, 
physiology  ;  but  surgery  demands  the  knowledge  of  the  anatomist,  by 
which  alone  we  can  detect  deviations  from  healthy  structure,  and  with- 
out which  we  cannot  advance  one  step  towards  their  removal.  In  speak- 
ing then  on  the  subject  of  the  principles  of  surgical  practice,  1  return  to 
those  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  The  first  tells  us  the  situation,  form, 
relation,  and  structure,  of  every  part  subject  to  disease.  Physiology 
expounds  their  healtliy  functions,  and  their  mutual  dependence  on  each 
other  ;  we  must  be  conversant  with  both.  With  respect  to  anatomy, 
then,  how  can  the  man  who  is  ignorant  of  the  healthy  appearance  of  the 
human  eye,  determine  its  diseased  condition  ?  How  will  he  distinguish 
the  extent  to  which  that  delicate  membrane  the  iris  deviates  from  health, 
who  is  ignorant  of  its  healthy  or  normal  appearance  and  character  }  How 
will  he  be  enabled  to  pass  a  needle  into  the  interior  of  the  globe,  for  the 
purpose  of  displacing  the  opake  crystalline  lens,  in  cataract,  if  he  be  un- 
acquainted with  the  size,  form,  and  connection  of  that  body  }  Look  at 
the  numerous  forms  of  accidents  attending  joints,  and  say  if  it  is  possible 
that  the  roan  who  is  ignorant  of  their  natural  form,  and  the  connection  of 
their  parts,  can  determine  on  the  one  hand,  or  attempt  to  remedy  on  the 
other,  the  accidental  injury  they  have  sustained. 

There  are,  however,  doubtless  many  surgical  diseases,  the  treatment 
of  which  may  be  efl^ected,  without  any  immediate  reference  to  the  sci- 
ence of  anatomy  ;  but  is  there  any  that  does  not  bear,  more  or  less,  im- 
mediately on  that  of  pathology  }  Certainly  none.  Take  the  simplest 
form  of  surgical  disease,  an  ulcer.  By  what  means  is  its  progress  ar- 
rested i  We  know  that  in  the  condition  of  health,  the  arterial  circulation 
of  a  part  should  remain  steady  and  unexcited  ;  its  temperature  cool  and 
uniform.  We  find  it  hot,  red,  painful,  and  (he  vessels  are  unnaturally 
distended  with  blood  ;  they  relieve  themselves  by  pouring  out  matter  ; 
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the  skin  bursts  ;  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  vessels  remains  ;  (he  sor-^ 
fare  fails  to  heal,  and  an  ulcer  follows,  for  ihere  is  a  variety  of  ways  in 
which  such  a  malady  may  arise.  How  shall  we  determine  the  treatment  ? 
We  ohserve  the  character,  whether  inflammatory  or  otherwise  ;  we  re* 
dure  the  undue  action  of  the  vessels  by  such  remedies  as  experience  has 
taught  us  are  bene6cial  ;  and,  having  accomplished  this,  we  proceed  la 
another  stage  of  the  treatment,  which  consists  in  urging  nature  to  heal 
the  wound.  In  the  attempt  to  avert  or  cur«  disease,  the  importance  of 
this  branch  of  physiology  is  inestimable  ;  I  would  say  it  is  the  ground- 
work of  all  medicine, — in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  a  knowledge  or 
the  principles  of  life. 

Nature  has  endowed  the  organized  world,  both  animal*  and  vegetable^ 
with  a  principle  which  cherishes  growth  and  which  presides  over  every 
action  of  which  its  organization  is  susceptible.  The  same  spirit,  jealous 
of  defect,  controls  disease,  repairs  injury,  and  by  its  contiimed  innuence^ 
tends  to  maintain  the  outward  physical  form,  as  well  as  to  repair  the 
inward  defect  of  function  to  whicli  the  frame  is  liable.  It  has  been  called 
the  vis  medicatrix  naturs.     In  the  language  of  the  Latin  poet,-^ 

"  Spirkus  intus  alit,  totamque  infusa  per  artus 
Mens  bgitat  moleni  et  magnose  corpore  miscet." 

It  consists  in  an  evident  and  universally  acknowledged  effort  on  the  parr 
of  nature,  to  ward  ofl^  disease  and  to  preserve  life.  "A  spirit  of  health  " 
predominating  over  the  body,  ever  rejoicing  in  its  salubrity,  ever  coo- 
tending  against  injury.  Need  I  illustrate  it  by  examples  .^  They  are 
endless  in  vaiiety.  Why  does  an  abscess  invariably  advance  towards 
the  surface,  but  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  its  contents  without  injury 
to  the  body  ?  The  liver  would  appear  to  possess  discrimination  in  eva- 
cuating the  contents  of  a  similar  disease  through  the  abdominal  parieies, 
in  preference  to  the  cavities  of  the  abdomen  and  chest,  to  which  it  would 
have  nearer  access.  In  tubercular  abscess,  the  large  vessels  of  the  lungs 
are,  as  it  were,  incn-sted  with  lymph,  lest  their  rupture  should  be  fatal  lo 
life  ;  and  this  effort  is  especially  beautiful,  inasmuch  as  the  disease  itself 
is  necessarily  fatal  in  its  termination.  For  here  we  see  the  conteniioo 
most  vividly  between  an  irremediable  disease  and  the  unremitting  effort 
of  this  "spirit  of  health." 

In  the  disease  of  bones,  how  beautiful,  how  varied  are  the  exertions 
of  this  protecting  principle,  in  which  a  bone  is  destroyed  by  a  wasting 
disease,  arresting  all  chance  or  power  of  reparation, — during  the  process 
of  destruction,  a  new  pillar  is  in  process  of  erection,  by  which  the  dis- 
eased fabric  is  fortified,  and  the  limb  restored  to  health  and  action  ! 
Observe  the  structure  of  artificial  joints,  or  those  from  which  the  cartilage 
is  absorbed  ;  here  we  see  the  respective  ends  of  the  bone  or  bones,  care- 
fully rounded  off  and  polished,  to  simulate  as  much  as  possible  the  original 
structure.  The  formation  and  increase  of  large  aneurismal  sacs  ;  ibeir 
temporary  protection  from  rupture  by  the  dense  layer  of  coagulum  by 
which  they  are  lined  ;  their  evident  desire  (if  I  may  so  express  ii)  for 
contraction  and  subsequent  obliteration  ; — the  contraction  of  ihe  divided 
ends  of  large  arteries  ; — the  formation  of  accidental  burss,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  subjacent  bone,  whenever  the  skin  is  subjected  to  contiaual 
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pressure  or  friction ;  the  almost  dental  hardness  of  the  gum,  consequent 
on  the  loss  of  leelli,  and  the  approximation  of  the  teeth  on  the  loss  of 
one  or  more  ; — the  inflammatory  and  lymph-effusing  condition  of  a 
wounded  intestine,  hy  which  its  injured  surface  becomes  agglutinated  to 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  or  to  another  portion  of  intestine,  thus  clos- 
ing the  otherwise  fatal  aperture  ; — the  really  astonishing  co-operation  of 
this  healing,  this  protecting  influence,  with  the  hands  of  surgeon,  in  trans- 
mitting the  contents  of  the  intestine,  along  a  devious'  track,  in  artiflrial 
anus,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  opening,  and  the  subsequent  earnest- 
ness with  which  the  margins  of  the  bowel  unite  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  canal.  Observe  the  analogy  in  this  respect  of 
vegetable  to  animal  life.  Plants  are  provided  with  muscles,  by  which 
they  open  and  shut  their  flowers,  and  turn  their  leaves  to  the  sun,  even 
if  they  have  been  repeatedly  folded  back  from  it  ;  the  turn  of  a  hop  plant 
is  invariably  directed  towards  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  it  soon  dies  if 
artificially  forced  into  an  opposite  line  of  growth  ;  remove  the  obstacle, 
and  the  plant  quirkly  returns  to  its  former  position.  When  the  straight 
branches  of  the  honeysuckle  can  no  longer  support  themselves,  they  ac- 
quire strength  by  becorrling  spiral ;  when  they  meet  with  other  branches 
of  the  same  kind,  they  coalesce  for  mutual  support,  and  one  spiral  turns 
to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  thus  increasing  the  probability  of  their 
finding  support  by  the  diversity  of  their  course.  If  a  plant  be  placed  in 
a  room  wliich  has  no  light,  exc  ept  from  a  hole  in  the  wall,  it  will  shoot 
towards  the  hole,  pass  through  it  into  the  open  air,  and  then  vegetate 
upwards  in  its  natural  direction.  The  shoots  or  tendrils  of  creeping 
plants  are  invariably  directed  towards  the  nearest  object,  to  which  they 
cling,  and  the  direction  of  the  tendrils  may  be  repeatedly  altered,  by 
changing  the  position  of  the  object  attracting  tliem.  From  these,  and  a 
variety  of  similar  evidences  of  spontaneity,  it  has  been  inferred  that  ve- 
getables have  a  limited  degree  of  sensation  and  enjoyment,  and  that  they 
have  an  inferior  participation  in  the  coumion  allotments  of  vitality. 

I  might  cite  endless  examples  of  Nature's  anxiety  to  maintain  heahh^ 
by  throwing  off  disease  or  obviating  deformity.  Now,  where  does  this 
power  reside  ?  In  what  does  it  consist  ?  The  advance  of  time  had 
made  considerable  encroachments  on  the  eighteenth  century,  before  the 
antiquated  doctrines  of  the  chemists  and  mathematicians  succumbed  to 
the  more  just  and  reasonable  views  of  the  tntalists.  For  this  revohition 
we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Stahl,  who  was  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
difference  between  the  changes  which  the  components  of  the  body  expe- 
rience during  life,  and  what  would  occur  in  the  same  substances  under 
other  circumstances  ;  hence  he  concluded  that  when  they  form  a  part  of 
a  living  system,  they  must  be  possessed  of  some  additional  principle,  that 
counteracts  the  effects  that  would  otherwise  be  produced.  To  the  agent 
that  thus  opposes  the  physical  powers  of  matter,  and  to  which  the  body 
owes  its  vital  properties,  he  gave  the  name  of  anima.  He  considered  it 
to  possess  powers  of  a  specific  nature,  and  attributed  to  it  a  species  of 
intelligence  which  enables  it  to  act  the  part  of  a  rational  agent,  and  to 
superintend  all  our  corporeal  operations.  Van  Helmont  applied  to  the 
same  principle  the  term  '*  Arrheus." 

But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  these  terms  ?    The  immediate 
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nature  of  this  principle,  or  the  mode  of  its  operation,  we  are  totally  igno- 
rant of.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  object  that  we  acknowledge  its 
existence,  observe  its  influence,  and  obey  its  dictates. 

I  say  emphatically,  obey  Us  dictates.  We  talk  of  many  diseases  in  a 
tone  of  arrogant  defiance  of  the  very  laws  which  direct  our  every  step. 
Take  a  wound,  for  example.  The  utmost  limit  that  the  surgeon  can  ad- 
vance to,  is  that  of  bringing  the  margins  in  close  contact,  and  keeping  its 
surface  clean,  and  where  he  fails  in  this  end,  nature  is  compelled  to  come 
to  our  assistHnce,  and  heal  by  new  substance  what  \»ith  a  little  extra  aid 
she  would  have  accomplished  with  mu<*h  more  ease  and  readiness.  Wliat 
is  the  extent  of  the  boast  here  ?  That  of  an  humble  and  almost  power- 
less assistant ;  and  thus  it  ever  must  be.  We  must  ever  continue  humble 
followers  in  the  path  of  nature,  and  dependent  on  her  bounty. 

The  first  part  of  my  duty  here,  then,  as  your  instructer,  is,  to  disabuse 
your  minds,  by  directing  your  attention  to  that  influence  and  authority 
which  you  do  not  possess.  Nature  is  imperative  ;  she  is  arbitrary  ;  her 
laws  are  imnmtablp  ;  she  will  sustain  no  interference,  and  listen  to  no 
compromise.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  first  and  most  pai*aniount  con- 
cession to  her  power,  demanded  of  the  practitioners  of  our  art,  that  we 
enter  on  our  task  prepared  to  watch  and  to  obey.  Let  us  then  study 
her  peculiarities,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  imitate  her  example.  It  will 
thus  be  my  wish  to  inculcate  a  simplic  ity  of  practice,  in  which  consists 
the  only  true  philosophy  of  the  art  of  healino;.  We  are  the  sappers  and 
miners  in  the  forces  of  nature.  We  attend  her  path  with  the  view  lo 
remove  obstructions — to  cleanse  impurities — and  having  accomplished 
this,  to  leave  her  unmolested  and  uncontrolled.  If  I  dwell  on  tliis  sub- 
ject, it  is  because  here  I  would  place  the  gravamen  of  a  charge  against 
those  members  of  our  profession,  who,  wanting  a  firmness  of  reliance  on 
the  authority  of  nature,  or  patience  in  its  application,  intrude  upon  her 
path  with  an  unseasonable  and  officious  zeal,  perverting  her  energies  by 
the  application  of  means  subversive  of  her  most  obvious  intentions. 

To  Mr.  Abernethy,  whom  I  am  proud  to  have  called  my  friend  as 
well  as  my  instructer,  the  profession  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  enforc- 
ing, both  by  his  precept  and  by  his  example,  the  value  of  this  all-important 
principle.  ^^  Subdue  local  irritation^^^  says  he,  ^'  and  regulate  the  action 
of  the  digestive  system,  and  you  control  all  controllable  disease."  To 
him  it  appeared  (how  is  it  surprising  that  it  should  have  done  so  ?)  the 
philosopher's  stone  of  medical  practice  ;  and  if  {  express  my  regret  that 
his  application  of  it  should  have  been  so  universal,  I  am  bound  to  declare 
that  within  the  circle  of  my  experience  no  man  was  so  successful  in  the 
controlling  of  chronic  disease  as  he. 

I  say  again,  study  naUire,  assist  and  second  her  intentions,  but  do  not 
attempt  to  lead  her.  The  influence  of  remedies  for  the  most  part  is  but 
negative. 

[TobeconUnued.] 
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THE   WORCESTER   CONSULTATION   CASE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
Mr.  Editor, — I  noiice  in  your  Journal  of  November  4ili,  a  communi- 
catioa  under  the  caption  of  ^^  Vexatious  Consultations,"  inviting  a  dis- 
cussion of  *^  medical  police  in  relation  to  consultations,"  and  of  the  ^^  eti- 
<]uelle  in  cases  of  consultations."  I  agree  with  the  author  that  it  is  an 
important  subject,  and  ought  to  be  better  understood.  I  should  be  much 
pleased  to  see  the  subject  fairly  treated  in  all  its  bearings,  not  only  the 
duties  and  conduct  of  the  counsellor^  but  of  the  counselled^  showing  how 
far  the  latter  may  be  justified,  after  agreeing  to  a  particular  course  of 
treatment  in  consultaiimi,  to  modify  or  wholly  to  omit  such  course  with- 
out trial ;  or  in  what  cases  it  is  proper  for  a  physician,  when  requested 
by  "  his  unsuspecting  brother  "  to  visit  a  patient  for  him  during  his  tem- 
porary absence,  to  retain  such  patient  after  his  return  and  contrary  to  his 
wishes ;  in  short,  a  thorough  exposition  of  all  the  rights  of  the  parties  io 
interest. 

In  regard  to  the  partictilar  case  stated  in  the  communication,  I  have 
no  doubt  I  am  the  person  alluded  to  ;  and  thinking  the  most  important 
facts  therein  related  require  the  addition  of  an  errata^  shall  endeavor  to 
supply  that  part,  to  enable  the  public  to  draw  correct  conclusions  from 
the  case.  I  would  premise,  however,  tha\  if  the  gentleman  had  expressed 
any  dissatisfaction  tome,  i  believe  1  could  have  satisfied  him  that  he  had 
but  very  slight  if  any  grotmds  of  complaint.  But  as  he  has  adopted  a 
diflierent  course,  and  brought  the  subject  before  the  public,  I  deem  it  a 
duty  to  myself,  in  the  same  public  manner,  to  correct  the  misrepresenta- 
tions contained  in  the  communication. 

Iq  the  first  place,  who  was  in  fact  the  attending  physician  ?  The 
messenger  called  at  my  liouse,  I  being  absent.  He,  on  his  return,  saw 
Dr.  Workman,  and  without  any  direction  from  the  parents  of  the  boy, 
callt-d  him  in.  The  Doctor  arrives,  examines  the  case,  but  the  father, 
according  to  the  Doctor*s  own  statement,  requests  that  nothing  be  done 
until  another  physician  be  tailed,  and  immediately  came  again  for  me  him- 
self; but  not  haviug  returned,  and  be  being  informed  that  I  was  momen- 
tarily expected,  left  word  for  me  to  come  as  soon  as  1  did  return,  and 
wcent  directly  to  the  Hospital  for  the  distinguished  medical  gentleman 
mentioned  in  the  commtmication.  I  returned  a  moment  after  he  had 
left  my  door,  and  went  directly.  On  my  arrival  I  found  the  boy  sitting 
in  a  chair,  and  the  Doctor  supporting  the  arm.  I  examined  it,  and 
found  a  very  severe  contusion  on  the  outer  (lart  of  the  shoulder.  That 
portion  of  the  deltoid  muscle  which  came  between  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus and  the  stibsiance  iu^pinged  against  (whatever  that  might  be),  was 
completely  mashed,  and  great  ecchymosis  was  produced,  attended  with 
exquisite  sensibility,  and  much  swelling  imtnediately  about  the  wound. 
The  arm  was  dressed,  and  I  left  the  house,  not  expecting  to  see  the 
patient  again.  I  was  followed  to  my  carriage  by  the  father  of  the  lad, 
who  requested  me  to  take  charge  of  the  case,  slating  "  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take entirely  in  Dr.  W.'s  being  called — that  he  did  not  intend  he  should 
have  anythmg  further  to  do  with  it,  that  he  did  not  appear  to  understand 
the  case."    I  replied  that  if  that  was  the  casei  I  would  visit  bim  in  tbo 
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morning,  and  requested  him  to  Inrorm  the  Doctor  of  the  arrangement,  as 
I  was  in  too  much  haste  to  return  again  into  the  house.  So  much  for 
the  rail  ;  and  now  a  word  on  the  suhjecl  of  "'  ignorance  concealed." 

The  Doctor  has  made  a  slight  variation  in  his  diagnosis  in  his  commu- 
nication, Trom  the  one  delivered  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  He  then 
gave  it  as  his  ojiinion  that  it  was  the  neck  of  the  scapula*  that  was  frac- 
tured, instead  of  the  humerus  as  mentiofied  in  the  communication  ;  and 
when  the  correctness  of  that  opinion  was  questioned,  and  a  suggestion 
that  the  corac-oid  process  might  be  broken  by  the  head  of  the  humerus 
being  driven  violently  against  it,  he  mistakes  the  effort  to  ascertain  that 
circumstance,  for  an  effort  at  reducing  it. 

In  the  absence  of  all  testimony  in  relation  to  the  precise  |K)sition  in 
which  the  boy  fell,  we  are  obliged  to  infer  from  the  little  attending  cir- 
cumstances how  that  must  be. 

That  the  impinging  surfaces  came  perpendicularly  together,  and  not 
obliquely  or  with  a  glancing  blow,  we  infer  from  the  small  circumscribed 
appearance  of  the  wound,  and  completely  broken  down  state  of  the  del- 
toid muscle  at  the  point  of  contact.  And  jhat  the  position  of  the  body 
was  very  nearly  on  the  side,  with  the  hips  and  lower  extremities  a  little 
more  elevated  than  the  head,  we  infer  from  the  wound  on  the  shoulder 
being  a  little  behind  the  posterior  or  outer  margin  of  the  groove  for  ibe 
long  tendon  of  the  biceps,  and  likewise  from  various  scratches  on  U)e 
side  of  the  face  and  a  considerable  bruise  on  the  upper  part,  of  the  ear, 
all  of  which  little  circumstances  I  presume  escaped  the  Doctor's  notice. 

The  position  in  which  the  boy  struck  liie  ground  being  established,  it 
follows  that  the  line  of  direction  of  the  fall  would  pass  very  nearly  diago- 
nally between  the  scapula  and  clavicle,  a  little  nearer  the  former  than  the 
latter.  I  submit,  therefore,  whether  there  is  any  natural  or  physical  im- 
possibility in  the  supposition  that  the  cartilage  at  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  glenoid  cavity  might  be  considerably  injured,  when  the  head  of  the 
humerus  is  thus  driven  violently  against  it.  tProm  the  ^^  jerking  motion'* 
felt  by  the  Doctor,  and  likewise  feeling  the  same  myself,  I  have  no  doubt 
it  was  injured.  But  no  crepitus  like  that  produced  by  a  fractured  bone, 
could  be  detected  by  myself  or  either  of  the  two  other  medical  gentlemen 

J  present,  which,  I  think,  if  it  had  been  as  distinct  as  we  are  led  to  suppose 
rom  the  communication,  would  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  of  us.f . 
But  how  "  the  outer  fragment  of  the  bone  "  could  be  "  displaced  forward 
half  an  inch  by  the  strong  contraction  of  the  pectoral  muscle,"  or  how 
**  an  occasional  spasm  of  the  pectofaiis  m«ijor "  could  "  displace  the 
exterior  fragment  forward^'*'*  I  must  confess  a  little  puzzles  me.  It  is 
very  unfortunate  that  the  deranged  perceptions  of  the  gentleman's  visual 
organs  should  convert  the  support  given  to  the  arm,  to  save  the  boy  the 
suffering  produced  by  its  hanging  down,  into  a  ^^  pertinacious  bold  "  to 
prevent  the  other  gentleman  from  examining  the  arm. 

Perhaps  the  circumstances  which  occurred  in  the  progress  of  the  cure 

«  For  the  traUi  of  this  itntement,  I  hvwt  the  oertlfieatM  of  both  the  other  medical  sBetferoeii 
preeent. 

t  Perhnp«  whnn  the  Doctor  becomes  a  little  more  ramilmr  with  the  senmtions  prodoeed  In  th» 
examinations  of  fractured  and  injured  limbs,  he  may  be  able  to  decide  with  more  accuracy  as  to  tha 
kind  of  crepitation  he  may  feel,  whether  it  arises  from  a  firaaure  of  a  bone,  an  injury  of  a  cartUafs. 
or  tke  MparaUon  of  aa  apophyeta. 
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may  throw  som^  Tight  on  the  nature  of  the  injury.  The  Fourth  day  the 
bandages  were  all  removed,  and  genile  extensive  motion  given  to  the  arm 
in  every  direction,  without  producing  any  pain.  The  color  of  the  sur- 
face immediately  around  the  wound  was  of  a  greenish  yellow.  Th0 
wound  itself  was  ahout  an  inch  in  diameter,  very  soft,  and,  from  the 
color,  no  doubt  ct^mtained  a  quantity  of  effused  blood.  The  inflammation, 
which  never  was  but  slight,  gradually  subsided,  and  in  about  twelve  days 
the  dressings  were  all  removed,  and  he  uses  it  nearly  as  well  as  the  other, 
a  slight  weakness  only  complained  of.  There  is  now  a  small  pit,  where 
the  skin  adheres  to  the  top  of  the  humerus,  at  the  large  tubercle  where 
the  supra-spinatus  muscle  is  inserted,  which  fixes  the  precise  point  of  the 
injury  with  more  precision  than  the  terms  ^'  anterior  exterior." 

A  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  It  appears,  by  the  Doctor's  own 
showing,  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  anything  for  the  boy  without 
advice,  which,  to  most  physicians,  would  have  been  a  diagnostic  symp- 
tom that  their  services  were  not  pariicuIaHy  acceptable,  and  would  induce 
them  to  withdraw,  the  first  convenient  opportunity,  without  wailing  for 
more  explicit  information.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  was  the  Doctor 
in  such  possession  of  the  case  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of 
*'  attending  physician  ?  ''  And  does  not  his  conduct  savor  a  little  of  the 
*'  hy«na  ?  "  Benj.  P.  Heywood. 

Worcester,  Dec.  12,  1885. 


CLINICAL  LECTURES  OF  M.  LUGOL  ON   SCROFULOUS  DISEASES. 

DXLIVERXD  AT  THS  HOSPITAI.  GF  SAIHT  LOUIS.      LECTURE  I.      IKTBODUOTIOV. 

TRANSLATED  BT  J.  CHICKERINO,  M.D.  BOSTON. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Before  entering  on  the  subject  of  this  course,  it  will  be  important  for 
you,  gentlemen,  to  bear  In  mind  that  observ^iion  is  almost  everything  in 
medicine.  Being  myself  impressed  with  this  maxim,  I  determined  to 
devote  fifteen  years  exclusively  to  the  observation  of  scrofulous  diseases  ; 
and  it  is  after  having  followed  up  this  plan,  that  I  am  now  able  to  eoiiv- 
mand  the  materials  for  the  present  course. 

There  are  affections  which  require  the  greatest  attention,  both  on  ac- 
count of  their  frequency  and  of  the  various  phenomena  presemed  by 
them.  To  tliis  class  belong  scrofulous  diseases.  The  word  scrofulous 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  scrofa^  a  sow.  This  name  was  adopted 
by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  scrofulous  tumors 
to  those  of  swine.  This  disease  has  been  called  tfie  king^s  m/,  because 
patients  were  in  the  habit  of  seeking  the  royal  touch,  to  which  salutary 
i'  effects  were  ascribed. 

As  to  the  nature  of  scrofula,  it  is  unlike  other  affections  ;  in  all  cases 
if'  some  cause  acts  on  an  organ,  and  soon  produces  functional  disturbances, 

/  which  transfer  it  to  other  parts. 

/  In  scrofulous  patients,  the  cause  acts  but  slowly,  sometimes  on  the 

*»  individual  himself,  sometimes  only  on  the  parents  from  whom  they  are 

'i  descended.    Thus,  in  the  community,  we  6nd  whole  families  whose 

uigiuzeu  uy  '^.-j  v^v./pt  in^ 
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constitution  is  so  much  impregnated  with  the  scrofulous  affection,  that  the 
slightest  examination  will  detect  it.  A  large,  head  with  a  short  neck, 
enlarged  salivary  glands,  large  blue  eyes,  covered  with  thick  eyelids,  a 
large  uneven  (ecrase)  nose,  a  large  moiiih,  large  chapped  lips,  prominent 
(pommeties),  bloated  face,  seeming  at  6rst  vievvio  be  healthy,  a  delicate 
and  white  skin,  light  hair,  &c.  these  are  the  6rst  indications  of  scrofula, 
before  organic  and  functional  change  in  any  part  compels  the  patient  to 
solicit  aid. 

In  the  scrofulous,  the  intelleciual  faculties  are  well  developed  :  there 
is  generally  considerable  muscular  weakness  ;  fatigue  is  illy  borne.  The 
heart  and  lungs  are  generally  small  ;  the  circulation  slow,  and  respiration 
feeble.  As  calorification  is  not  active,  the  scrofulous  always  have  cold 
extremities.  Digestion  is  tardily  performed,  and  the  secretions  are  very 
abundant,  especially  from  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces.  In  its 
second  stage,  scrofula  is  not  limited  to  debilitating  the  constitution,  but 
directs  its  action  particularly  to  some  primary  system  of  the  economy. 

Observation  leads  us  to  regard  the  cellular  tissue  as  the  primary  seat 
of  morbid  change  in  scrofula.  In  infancy  it  is  the  mesentery  which  first 
becomes  the  seat  of  secondary  organic  change.  The  glands  become 
engorged  ;  the  abdomen  becomes  hard  and  tense  ;  the  child  is  emaciated 
by  reason  of  the  enlarged  abdomen,  and  becomes  bed-ridden  (succombe 
victime  du  carreau).  In  a  more  advanced  age,  the  ganglions  of  the  neck 
denote  the  presence  of  scrofula  ;  numerous  tumors,  at  first  moveable 
under  the  skin,  but  soon  adherent,  point  out  the  well  known  course  of 
the  ganglionic  masses,  and  acquire  such  a  volume  as  to  make  the  neck  a 
continuous  plane  with  the  face.  The  mucous  system,  soon  after  the 
lymphatic,  becomes  the  seat  of  maladies  from  the  same  cause.  The 
mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  organs  of  the  senses,  is  first  affected 
with  it.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids  is  swollen,  and  appears  oedema* 
tous.  At  the  union  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  with  the  skin, 
below  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  above  the  swollen  lip,  we  see  at  the  same 
time  a  chronic  inflammatory  swelling  ;  and  by  this  prominence,  a  peculiar 
expression  is  given  to  the  face. 

When  scrofulous  affections  extend  to  the  mucous  textures,  they  soon 
invade  the  cutaneous  system.  On  the  head,  for  example,  where  the 
hairy  scalp  is  close,  and  abounding  with  bloodvessels  and  nerves,  the 
effects  of  scrofula  are  limited  to  small  ulcers,  and  to  numerous  hairy  hU 
licles,  whose  albuminous  and  concrete  suppuration  forms  those  different 
scaly  plates  known  under  the  name  of  scurf. 

The  bones  are  sometimes  the  first  to  exhibit  traces  of  scrofula  ;  then 
there  supervene  deviations  in  the  spinal  column,  and  articular  swellings 
which  are  called  uhite  su>ellings.  When  a  scrofulous  patient  lias  arrived 
'at  the  last  period  of  growth,  or  puberty,  it  is  the  viscera  which  then  be- 
come affected  by  this  vicious  diathesis.  The  uterus  of  a  girl  at  puberty 
becomes  affected  with  fluor  albus,  which  at  once  destroys  her  plumpness 
and  bloom.  In  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  intestinal  folli- 
cles, a  morbid  production,  variable  in  the  form  and  volume,  but  constant 
in  the  composition,  soon  manifests  itself ;  it  consists  of  small  and  gene- 
rally round  masses,  which  compress  and  waste  their  tissue.  They  are 
tubeccles ;  their  presence  constitutes  those  diseases  whicfa  we  call  phihisis; 
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diseases  the  more  grave,  as  they  afiect  the  most  essential  organs  of  lire, 
and  whose  teriiiinaiion  is  most  frequently  the  destruction  of  the  o^an 
and  liie  loss  of  the  patient.     Such  is  the  general  course  of  scrofula.     At 
the  next  ineetinp;  we  shall  speak  of  the  causes  of  scrofulous  affections. 
December  y  1835. 


THE   SCIENCE    OF   HUMAN   LIFE. 

EXTRACT  FROM  MR.  GRAHAM's  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURS. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Burslcal  Journal.] 

We  see  that  both  the  natural  and  acquired  appetites,  propensities  and 
habits  of  man,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  life  which  act  on  his  natural 
and  moral  susceptibilities,  concur  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  study 
of  the  science  of  human  life,  and  fix  it  on  present  self-enjoyment,  and  on 
the  pursuit  of  the  means  of  supplying  his  natural  and  artificial  wants.  And 
bence,  he  is  left  to  feel  his  way  lo,  6r  gather  from  what  he  calls  experi- 
ence, most  or  all  the  conclusions  which  he  embraces,  in  regard  to  the 
laws  of  life,  health,  and  disease. 

This  source  of  knowledge  is  as  utterly  fallacious,  as  it  is  delusively 
specious ;  and  the  more  deeply  and  extensively  mankind  are  betrayed  by 
it,  ilie  more  totally  blinded  do  they  become  to  its  treachery,  and  the 
more  zealously  and  confidently  do  they  contend  for  its  validity. 

Suppose  a  nim)ber  of  individuals  were  engaged  in  the  study  of  mine- 
ralogy, aud  the  following  dialogue  were  to  lake  place  between  them  and 
their  teacher.  Advancing  to  one  of  them,  with  a  specimen  in  his  hand, 
the  teacher  inquires — '^  What  do  you  call  this  ?  "  ''  It  is  granite,  sir." 
*'  Granite  !  are  you  confident  ?"  ''  Quite  confident,  sir,  I  am  certain  I 
cannot  be  mistaken."  "  But  why  do  you  think  it  is  granite  i  "  "  0, 
sir,  I  know  it  is — I  know  by  my  experience^  sir,  perfectly  well.  I  have 
not  lived  so  long  in  the  world  for  nothing,  I  assure  you.  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience,  and  my  experience  has  taught  me,  these  twenty 
years,  that  it  is  granite,  and  nothing  but  granite ;  therefore  I  know  it  is 
granite."  Passing  the  same  specimen  to  another  individual,  the  teacher 
repeals  the  interrogation — **  What  do  you  call  that  ?  "  *'  Why,  sir, 
that  is  limestone,  to  be  sure."  '*  Limestone  !  are  you  not  mistaken  ?  " 
"  0,  DO,  sir,  I  am  perfectly  certain  it  is  limestone,  sir — I  feel  that  it  is 
limestone,  sir.  I  know  it  is.  I  know  by  my  own  feelings,  sir, — and  I 
am  sure  I  know  my  own  feelings  better  than  anybody  else  does."  "  But 
the  person  who  examined  it  before  you,"  says  the  teacher,  ^'  asserted 
with  equal  confidence  that  it  was  granite,  and  declared  that  his  experi- 
ence, for  tweniy  yoars,  had  proved  it  to  be  granite."  "  0,  very  well, 
sir,  very  well.  That  may  be,  too,  and  both  be  right."  ''  How  so?  " 
"  Why,  don'i  you  know,  sir,  that  what  is  granite  to  one  man  is  limestone 
to  another  ?  Surely,  you  know,  sir,  that  all  constitutions  are  not  alike. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  consiiiuiions,  sir ;  and  whai  is  granite  to 
one  constitution  may  be  limestone,  or  quartz,  or  felspar,  or  hornblende, 
or  gypsum,  or  something  else,  to  another  constitution.  That  everybody 
knows,  sir.    At  any  rate,  I  know  by  my  own  feelings  that  this  specimeo 
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is  limestone  to  my  constitution."  "  But  may  you  not  be  mistaken  in 
regard  to  your  feelings  ?  "  inquires  the  tear  her.  "  Mistaken,  sir  !  How 
should  I  be  mistaken  ?  Who  should  know  my  feelings  if  I  don't  ?  I 
guess  you  won't  convince  me  that  I  don't  know  my  own  feelings  belter 
than  anybody  else  does — and  I  know  I  can't  be  deceived  by  m^  owp 
feelings,  sir — and  my  feelings  tell  me  that  to  my  constitution  this  is 
limestone." 

Now,  what  would  be  thought  of  such  a  mode  of  studying  mineralogy  ? 
or  what  attainments  in  the  knowledge  of  the  character  and  properties  of 
minerals,  could  be  expected  frohi  such  a  course  ?  Yet,  it  is  precisely 
the  manner  in  which  everybody  reasons  in  regard  to  human  life  and  health 
and  disease,  and  general  regimen.  Every  person  knows  from  bis  own 
feelings  and  experience^  precisely  what  kind  of  constitution  he  has — ^and 
what  agrees  and  what  disagrees  with  it  ;  and  everybo<ly  knows  exactly 
what  agrees  and  what  disagrees  with  his  own  stomach  ;  and  is  taught  by 
his  own  experience  what  is  best  for  his  constitution  and  his  health  and 
strength  and  comfort.  And  surely,  if  a  lady  has  the  headache,  she  knows 
her  own  feelings  better  than  anybody  else  does  :  and  if  she  drinks  a  good 
strong  cup  of  lea  and  the  pain  leaves  her  head,  nobody  ought  to  be  guilty 
of  so  gross  an  insult  to  her  understanding  as  to  attempt  to  convince  her 
Chat  tea  is  a  poison,  and  that  her  use  of  it  is  a  principal  cause  of  her  head- 
ache ;  for  she  knows  that  she  always  feels  better  after  drinking  lea  ;  and, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  experience,  she  knows  that  there  is  no  belter 
remedy  for  headache,  than  a  good  strong  cup  of  tea  :  for  she  has  been 
subject  to  the  headache  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  the  frequency  and 
violence  of  the  turns  have  gradually  increased  upon  her  from  the  first, 
till  she  is  now  obliged  to  give  up  all  business,  or  pleasures,  and  take  to 
her  bed  for  the  whole  day,  whenever  she  has  a  turn,  which  is  certainly 
as  often  as  once  a  week,  and  sometimes  more  frequent :  and  she  lias 
always  found  that  tea  is  *'  the  sovereignest  remedy  in  the  world  "  for 
headache. 

Who  can  reason  against  such  facts  as  these  >  or  have  the  temerity  to 
advance  a  theory  which  contradicts  the  universal  experience  of  mankind  ? 
We  confess  that  the  enterprise  is  an  arduous  and  a  daring  one  ;  and  is 
cheered  by  no  encouraging  prospect,  except  the  possibility  that  mankind 
can  be  undeceived  iti  regard  to  the  validity  of  their  feelings  and  their 
experience,  as  rules  of  iife. 

We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  convince  our  fellow  creatures  that  they 
have  nofeelingSj  nor  that  they  do  not  know  when,  and  how  much  they 
feel  :  but  we  wish  to  convince  them  that  the  kind  and  degree  of  their 
feeling  by  no  njeans  teach  them  what  causes  it,  nor  the  principles  upon 
wlilch  its  existence  depends.  We  are  willing  to  concede  to  the  lady, 
that  she  knows  best  how  her  ovvn  headache /eete,  and  that  she  knows  it  is 
relieved  by  a  cup  of  tea.  But  does  she  know  either  the  remote  or  im- 
mediate cause  of  her  headache  ?  Does  she  know  the  vital  properties 
and  powers  and  functional  relations  of  the  organs  of  her  body  ;  and  does 
she  accurately  understand  the  healthy  and  the  diseased  affections  and 
sympathies  of  those  organs  ?  Does  she  know  the  qualities  of  the  tea  in 
relation  to  the  vital  properties  and  functional  powers  of  her  system  ? 
Does  she  know  the  direct  and  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  tea  on  her 
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k  system  ? — how  it  produces  the  pleasurable  feelings,  and  how  it  removes 

r  the  pain  of  her  head  ?     And  does  she  know  whether  the  very  effects  of 

i  the  tea,  hy  which  the  paroxysms  of  her  headache  are  relieved,  are  not  the 

f  principal  source  of  her  headache,  and  the  main  cause  of  the  frequency 

,:  and  violence  of  the  paroxysms  ?     If  not,  what  are  her  Teelings  and  ex- 

y  perience  worth,  to  herself  or  others,  as  rules  of  life,  by  which  she  or 

any  one  can  judge  of  the  fitness  of  her  habits  to  the  laws  of  life  and 
,f  health  ?    We  answer,  not  a  farthing !    Nay,  indeed,  they  are  worse  than 

jy  nothing — mere  delusions  by  which  we  are  decoyed  from  step  to  step 

•,f  along  the  specious  labyrinths  of  seosualiiy  and  suffering.     And  si»cb,  wHti 

•^i  rarely  an  individual  excepnon,  in  the  imivprsal  experience  of  mankind. 

We  acknowledge  that  they/ee/,  and  that  they  know  whether  their  feelings 


1 


^y  are  pleasurable  or  painful.     But  do  they  know  physiologically  how  or 

^  v>hy  they  feel  ;  and  understand  the  relation  of  their  feelings  to  the  powers 

^^  and  laws  of  vitality,  and  to  the  condition  and  functions  of  the  living 

organs  ? 


I'' 


AUTOPSY  OF  AN  OPIUM   EATER. 

BT   M.  8.  PERRT,  lf.D. 

^  [Common tested  Tor  tlia  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.) 

,c:  Was  called  to  see  Mrs. ,  aged  77,   Dec.  8th,  and  obtained  the 

^.  following  history  of  her  case  from  her  friends.     Patient  was  of  nervous 

^  temperament,  but  enjoyed  very  good  health  till  about  nineteen  years  since. 

d  At  this  time  had  an  attack  of  pleuritis,  whi(*h  left  her  with  a  cough.    For 

9  this  she  was  advised  to  take  tinct.  opii.     Her  cough  has  continued  from 

,^  that  time  to  this,  worse  in  winter  than  in  summer  ;  has  raised  blood  occa- 

p  sionally,  mixed  with  mucus  ;  always  expectorates  some  when  she  coughs. 

^  For  last  nine  years  has  used  the  solid  opium  in  large  quantities-*-!  5,  20, 

and  sometimes  30  grains  per  day.     Has  been  con6ned  now  to  chamber 

^  seven  weeks,  and  fur  6ve  weeks  has  not  taken  any  food  ;  has  only  drank 

.  a  little  water  occasionally  ;  has  taken  30  grains  of  opium  every  night—* 

could  not  sleep  without  it,  but  would  scream  till  she  had  the  quantity  ; 

15  or  20  grains  would  not  quiet  her.  She  is  naturally  a  small  eater.    She 

has  had  no  dejection  for  five  weeks  ;  has  made  but  little  water,  and  that 

ivas  thick  and  dark-colored.     She  died  the  same  night. 

,  •StUoptyy  twelve  hours  after  death. 

^  External  appearance, — Very  much  emaciated  ;  skin  of  a  dark  brown 

^  color  ;  cuticle  loose,  falling  off  in  scales  ;  muscles  rigid  ;  chest  sounds 

^  ivell  on  percussion  ;  abdomen  flat. 

Chest. — Right  lung  adhering  by  a  strong  membrane  near  apen  and 
,  posterior  part  of  upper  lobe  ;  apex  filled  with  small  grey  tubercles,  two 

or  three  of  which  were  softened.  There  was  also  in  this  part  of  the  lung 
a  small  abscess,  the  size  of  a  common  walnut,  filled  with  pus ;  did  not 
communicate  with  the  bronchia.  No  tubercles  in  middle  or  lower  lobe ; 
some  congestion  in  latter.  Left  lung  adhering  near  apex,  adhesions  firai 
and  strong.  There  was  also  a  small  membranous  band  running  from  the 
inferior  part  of  upper  lobci  and  adbering  near  fourth  rib.    Tbit  was  of 
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recent  formation.  This  lung  was  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  small  tubercles  near  apex. 

The  mucous  mefiibrane  of  the  bronchia,  near  the  bifurcation,  redder 
and  softer  than  natural,  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  sniaii  bromhiae  on  the 
left  side,  it  appeared  for  a  line  or  two  entirely  destroyed.  Membrane 
throughout  lined  with  mucus.  Bronchial  glands  not  enlarged — of  a  dark 
color.  Heart,  Pericardium  natural  ;  did  not  contain  any  serum.  Walls 
of  left  ventricle  thickened,  cavity  small.  Right  ventricle  dilated  ;  no 
disease  of  valves. 

Mdomen, — On  opening  into  this  cavity,  the  stomach  was  seen  ex- 
tending from  the  diaphragm  to  within  an  inch  of  the  pubis.  It  measured 
twenty  inches  from  the  cardiac  orifice  to  the  pylorus,  round  the  large 
curvature,  and  eleven  inches  round  the  small,  it  was  contracted  in  the 
ipiddle  ;  coats  thinner  than  natural  ;  mucous  coat  red,  quite  thin  and 
tough,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  muscular  coat ;  an  appearance  of  ulcera* 
tion  commencing  near  pylorus. 

Intestines, — The  small  intestines  were  pushed  forward  by  the  stomach 
into  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  murous  coat,  through  whole  distance,  per- 
haps redder  than  natural,  and  adhering  closely  to  the  muscular  coat.  No 
appearance  of  ulceration  in  any  pan.  Peyer^s  and  Brunner's  glands 
healthy.     Large  intestines  crowded  with  fieces. 

Liver  small,  of  a  dark  color,  not  granulated.  Gall-bladder  contained 
five  or  six  ounces  of  dark  viscid  bile  ;  no  disease  of  ducts.  Kidneys  soft, 
small,  but  otherwise  healthy.  Sjileen  small,  quite  firm,  and  of  a  darker 
color  than  natural.    Mesenteric  glands  not  enlarged.    Head  not  examined. 

Boston^  December^  183.5. 


MASS.    MEDICAL    SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
Sir, — When  you  a  few  weeks  since  ex|)ressed  a  strong  wish  that  the 
"  business  journal  "  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society 
were  published,  I  addressed  you  a  note,  reminding  you  that  the  thing 
had  been  done  every  year  for  nine  years  past.  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
you  would  be  glad  to  make  the  coneciion.  But  instead  of  doing  it  with 
the  distinctness  which  the  importance  your  former  remarks  gave  to  the 
subject  deserves,  you  ask  ''  liow  long  after  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
the  record  is  ordinarily  published."  The  answer  is  of  course  within 
your  own  observation,  because,  as  a  fellow  of  the  Society,  you  must 
have  received  the  publication  annually.  The  whole  matter  is  not  peibaps 
of  any  great  tnoment  ;  but  since  you  have  called  it  up,  it  is  but  an  act  of 
jtistice  to  inform  those  of  your  readers  who  are  not  fellows  of  the  Society 
(those  who  are,  of  course  know  it  already,  if  they  read  the  publication 
sent  to  them),  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  at  its  annual  meeting, 
and  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Counsellors,  are  publislied 
every  year  in  an  appendix  to  the  pamphlet  containing  the  annual  dis- 
course, and  when  there  is  no  discourse,  as  happened  a  few  years  since, 
the  appendix  is  published  by  itself.  This  publication,  as  I  remarked  to 
you  iQ  my  last  note,  contains  everything  which  can  possibly  possess 
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any  interest  to  any  one,  except  occasionnlly  some  matter  of  personal 
concern,  which  it  would  obviously  be  uujust  to  an  individual  to  make 
public*  ;  such  as  a  rejecied  nomination,  lor  example.  The  reports  of 
Committees  are  always  given  at  length,  and  all  the  action  upon  ihem  in 
as  much  deiail  as  the  records  ihemselves.  In  regard  to  the  lime  of  ihe 
publication,  the  vole  of  the  Counsellors  requiring  it,  directs  that  It  be 
made  within  a  month  after  iht^  annual  meeting.  In  practice,  it  has  often 
been  found  ih»t  a  little  more  than  that  is  taken  up  in  gettitig  the  discourse 
(and  sometimes  there  are  other  articles  puljjished  with  ii),  through  the 
press.  But  it  is  never  more  than  a  few  weeks  after  the  meeting,  before 
the  journal  is  printed  and  distributed  to  every  fellow  and  retired  member 
of  the  Society  within  the  Slate.  H. 

Boston,  Dec.  1835. 
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BOSTON,  DECEMBER  23,  1835. 


EDITORIAL  MISFORTUNES. 

Amono  the  many  grievances,  not  always  necessarily  growing  out  of  the 
managem<*nt  of  a  periodical,  but  which  seem  by  the  constitutional  laws  of 
free  discussion  to  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  business,  the  mis- 
conception of  readers  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  afflictive.  Paragraphs 
which  were  never  intended  to  have  even  a  remote  personal  bearing  on 
any  one,  by  the  morbid  excitability  of  some  are  seized  upon  with  avidity, 
and  magnified,  by  the  active  workings  of  a  vivid  imagination,  into  heinous 
oOences,  alike  disreputable  to  the  writer  and  subversive  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  social  order.  Others,  full  of  the  very  spirit  of  benevolence,  are 
occasionally  shocked  with  the  discovery  of  what  they  conceive  a  cunning- 
ly devised  inuendo,  which,  like  a  torpedo,  is  eventually  to  explodo  with 
dreadful  efiect,  blowing  into  atoms  a  favorite  of  their  own,  in  the  tangible 
shape  of  a  book,  an  institution,  or  the  more  complicated  machinery  of  an 
association  of  men  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  one  common  object.  In  the 
same  sentence  that  excites  the  indignation  of  one,  and  alarms  the  fears 
of  another,  a  third  is  perfectly  delighted  with  the  staunch  independence 
of  the  editor,  who  cuts  and  slashes,  to  his  apprehension,  with  the  fearless^ 
ness  of  a  Janissary.  He  glories  in  the  threatened  destruction  that  awaits 
monopolists  in  any  department  of  professional  career,  who  have  been 
more  successful  than  himself— forgetting  that  his  own  disposition  actually 
prompts  him  to  adopt  precisely  the  same  system  of  measures  which  he  so 
vehemently  condenms  in  a  rival.  Lastly,  for  it  would  prove  an  intermina- 
ble toil  to  particularize  the  character  of  each  class  of  critics  sitting  in 
continual  judgment,  the  cautious  meddler,  whose  profound  regard  for  all 
mankind  is  manifested  in  sofl  whispers  by  way  of  advice,  as  he  lovesy 
more  than  the  soul  that  animates  him,  to  witness  the  sweet  influences  of 
friendship,  warns  us  to  be  careful,  lest  umbrage  should  be  given  some- 
where, and  a  subscriber  might  be  lost  !  Now  it  is  the  clearest  of  all  pro- 
positions, that  in  order  to  meet  the  exact  requirements  of  these  several 
orders  of  argu»-eyed  commissioners  of  faults,  our  Journal  should  be  issued 
without  the  impress  of  a  single  type  upon  it — and  then  no  one  would  he 
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suited.  Therefore,  we  have  fully  resolyed  to  suit  ourselres,  at  the  eailie 
time  entertaininf;  a  strong  hope  of  being  serviceable,  as  far  as  our  hunn- 
ble  means  wiU  allow,  in  contribuing  to  the  extension,  respectability  aod 
usefulness  of  medical  science  over  the  domain  of  our  common  country. 
We  beg  leave  to  direct  our  readers  to  the  communication  of  H.  in 
the  present  No.  of  the  Journnl,  by  way  of  illustration.  It  is,  in  essence, 
a  severe  examination  of  a  remark  we  had  occasion  to  make  a  few  weeks 
since,  in  relation  to  the  business  journal  of  the  Medical  Society.  Our 
correspondent  is  certainly  right  in  declaring  that  it  is  printed  and  distri- 
buted. But,  unfortunately,  he  mistook  our  meaning  at  the  outlet.  In- 
stead of  being  exclusively  circulated  among  the  fellows,  we  contend  that 
other  people,— ^aye,  the  profession  every  where, — have  an  interest  in  it, 
and,  as  common  property,  it  should  go  forth  in  all  the  periodicals  through 
which  such  intelligence  is  usually  promulgated.  In  the  manner  also  of 
calling  this  society  together,  show  os  the  ditference  between  such  calls 
and  those  directed  to  the  stockholders  of  a  common  insurance  company^ 
for  example,  and  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  ourselves  in  error.  Are 
such  notices  circulated  in  those  publications  most  likely  to  be  seen  by 
members  of  the  society?  And  where  a  meeting  has  been  brought  to  » 
close,  are  the  doings  ever  generously  made  known  through  similar  chao- 
nels,  for  the  good  and  behoof  of  such  as  may  happen  to  reside  two  miles 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Massachusetts  proper,  unless  a  reporter  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  gather  a  few  imperfect  sketches.^  No  one  more  high- 
ly venerates  this  institution  than  ourselves,  sustained  as  it  is  by  the  first 
grade  of  medical  powers  ;  and  owing  to  the  predominance  of  this  feeling, 
we  have  urged  a  point,  perhaps  to  make  an  enemy,  when  we  would  have 
made  the  society  many  friends. 


COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 


Fine  opportunities  have  been  offered  of  late,  for  pursuing  this  important 
study.  Several  large  and  rare  animals  having  died,  have  been  generous- 
ly given,  immediately  afler,  to  those  most  competent  to  prepare  them  for 
the  cabinet.  A  careful  eye  should  be  had  to  the  menageries,  that  nothing 
be  unnecessarily  lost,  which  would  be  of  service  in  illustrating  either  ani- 
mal mechanics  or  animal  functions.  A  lioness,  a  moose,  and  several 
rare  varieties  of  the  monkey,  are  now  being  carefuHy  dissected  in  this 
city.  The  Natural  History  Society's  museum,  in  Tremont  Street,  which, 
by  the  by,  should  be  visited  by  medical  strangers,  contains  excellent 
natural  skeletons  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  ostrich,  besides  many  other 
equally  rare  animals  of  the  old  world.  The  collection  of  skulls  of  ani- 
mals, which  has  been  gradually  enlarging  since  the  organization  of  the 
association,  has  become  very  considerable.  BeautifuHy  prepared  bones 
of  the  jaws  of  a  monstrous  alligator,  and  the  countless  number  of  smaller 
specimens  of  the  osteology  of  smaller  reptiles,  could  not  fail  to  interest  & 
▼ery  indifferent  spectator. 


COMPARATIVE  MORTALITY  OF  THE  SEXES  IN  PfflLADELPHIA. 

The  American  Journal  for  November  contains  some  very  curious  and 
interesting  observations  on  this  subject,  based  on  tabular  statements  from 
the  public  record  of  deaths.  It  appears  that  of  the  children  born  iu 
Philadelphia  during  the  ten  years  included  between  1821  and  1830^ 
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BmountinfT)  according  to  the  returns  m«de  to  the  Board  of  Health,  to 
€4,642,  there  were  2,496  more  males  than  females.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  males  at  birth  thi|s  exceed  the  females  about  7  1-2  per  cent.,  a 
reference  to  the  census  of  1830,  shows  that  by  the  fifth  year  of  childhood 
the  male  excess  is  reduced  to  about  5  per  cent.,  and  at  ten  years  to  only 
1  per  cent.  ;  and  that  ihe  reduction  still  going  on,  the  females  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  fil\een  exceed  the  males  about  8  per  cent.,  and  be- 
tween fifteen  and  twenty,  7.3  per  cent. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  the  causes  which  have  thus  reduced 
the  proportion  of  the  male  sex  during  the  early  stages  of  life,  until  within 
the  last  three  years,  as  no  distinction  of  sex  existed,  until  then,  in  the 
record  of  deaths  occurring  under  the  20th  year.  From  the  records  dur- 
ing these  three  years  it  is  shown  that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  all  the 
morbid  influences  to  which  the  early  periods  of  life  are  exposed,  operate 
with  peculiar  fatality  among  the  males.  The  diseases  which  appear  pe- 
culiarly obnoxious  to  the  male  sex,  are  the  following  : — Tnflammation  of 
the  brain,  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  bronchitis,  croup,  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  fevers  of  all  kinds  (except  scarlet),  convulsions,  general  dropsy, 
dropsy  of  the  head,  smallpox.  The  few  cases  in  which  the  deaths  of  fe- 
males predominate,  are  in  the  foilowihg  diseases  : — Consdmption,  dropsy 
of  the  chest,  scarlet  fever,  burns  and  scalds,  hooping  cough.  Dr.  Emer- 
son, who  has  collected  these  interesting  facts,  has  shown  that  the  disparity 
alluded  to  is  not  of  accidental  occurrence,  as  it  occurred  successively 
during  the  three  years  in  about  the  same  proportion. 


Boylston  Med,  Society, — The  fioylston  Medical  Society  held  th*eir  first 
meeting  this  season  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  9. 

An  interesting  lecture  was  read  before  the  society,  w^  are  informed,  by^ 
Dr.  Gould,  on  a  subject,  which,  we  think,  deserves  a  much  greater  share^ 
of  attention  from  medical  gentlemen,  than  it  has  hitherto  received — '^  The 
study  of  botany  in  connection  with  medicine  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
natural  history  of  those  substances  which  constitute  medicinal  agents.'' 
A  considerable  number  of  the  present  medical  class  have  become  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  The  officers  for  the  present  year  are — Augustus 
A.  Gould,  M.D.  President ;  H.  J.  Bowditch,  M.D.  Vice  President ; 
Luther  Clark,  A.B.  Secretary  ;  and  Nathaniel  S.  Tucker,  A.B.  Treasu- 
rer,   

Re-vaccination  in  the  army  of  the  Wurtemburgian  States  in  1833. — Pro- 
fessr  Heim  states  in  the  Ifurtemb,  JUediz,  Correspondl.^  Nos.  10  and  11, 
that  1683  individuals  were  re-vaccinated  with  the  following  results  : — 
34  in  each  100  with  success ;  22  with  modified  results ;  44  without  any 
result.  The  patients  were  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age.  Of  577 
who  were  re-vaccinated  with  perfectly  successful  results,  293  showed 
good  cicatrices,  116  imperfect,  and  168  presented  no  cicatrices  at  all.  Of 
366  re-vaccinated  with  imperfect  results,  193  had  good  marks,  134  im- 
perfect traces,  and  39  no  cicatrix  at  all.  Finally,  of  740  persons  re- 
vaccinated  without  any  result,  382  showed  good,  222  imperfect,  and  136 
no  cicatrices. 

Smallpox. — The  smallpox  has  appeared,  since  our  last,  at  Plymouth^ 
and  Worcester,  Mass.  We  shall  soon  have  the  particulars  from  oar  cor- 
respondents in  those  places. 
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Damages  for  Jfoihing, — The  New  York  Medical  Joarnai  and  Review 
states  that  Samuel  Thomson,  the  patentee  of  the  botanic  system  of  medi- 
cal practice,  has  lately  recovered  j|^,000  damages  of  an  individual  in 
New  York,  tor  infringements  upon  his  patent. 


Dr,  Knox. — This  distinguished  teacher  of  anatomy,  whose  name  be- 
came quite  faniliar  to  the  canaille,  in  the  Burking  business,  a  few  years 
ago,  is  delighting  a  host  of  auditors  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  He  has  scarcely 
a  rival  in  this  important  branch  of  human  knowledge. 


Aew  Medical  College. — The  new  Medical  College  at  Augusta,  Geo.  is 
just  finished,  and  the  lectures  have  commenced.  The  Augusta  Chroni- 
cle says — It  is  two  stories  high  above  the  basement,  and  80  feet  long  by 
77  wide,  surmounted  by  a  large  dome,  and  has  a  massive  portico  in  fronts 
sustained  by  six  Grecian  fluted  doric  columns,  and  ascended  by  a 
flight  of  eight  steps  26  feet  wide.  The  exterior  walls  are  to  be  rough 
casted  in  imitation  of  stone,  and,  judging  from  the  small  portion  just  com- 
pleted, will  present  a  very  beautiful  and  impressive  aspect. 


A«©  Foreign  Journal,  —On  the  first  of  January,  Sherwood  &  Co.  of 
London,  will  publish  the  first  number  of  the  British  and  foreign  Medical 
Review,  or  Quarterly  Journal  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery,  edited 
by  John  Forbes  and  John  Conolly,  M.D.  editors  of  the  Cyclopcsdia  of 
Practical  Medicine — Price  six  shillings.  In  this  work,  particular  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  state  and  advancement  of  medical  science  in 
countries  especially  distinguished  for  the  zeal,  activity  and  proficiency  of 
their  professors, — as,  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  America.  No  reports 
of  cases  will  be  admitted  into  its  pages,  except  in  the  form  of  critical  es- 
says. The  size  will  be  that  of  the  largest  quarterlies — eighteen  sheets 
in  each  number,  making  two  hundred  and  eight  pages. 

To  CoRKESPON DENTS. — The  first  of  a  series  of  criticisms  on  Dr.  Bell's  Prize 
Essay  has  been  received,  and  will  be  put  in  type  next  week. 

AaaiVAL  OF  Phtsicians  from  Europe. — Prom  Havre,  at  New  York,  Dr.  Wm. 
Keith,  of  Philadelphia— Dr.  Oliver  Holmes,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.— >Dr.  W.  C. 
Sw&nn,  of  the  city  of  Washington.  It  being  our  intention,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  keep  a  registry  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  medical  gentlemen,  correspond- 
ents will  oblige  us  by  intelligence  of  this  kind. 

Died — At  Wilmington,  Del.  Dr.  Joseph  Thomas,  aged  33.— In  Rockbridge  Co. 
Va.  Dr.  William  L.  Davidson,  25.— At  Hartford,  Vt.  Dr.  Thomas  Carter,  a  native 
of  Concord,  N.  II. — At  New  Carthage,  La.  Dr.  Asa  M.  Ditson,  28,  formerly  of 
Wilton,  Me.— At  New  York,  Dr.  David  Green,  43.— At  St.  Thomas,  W.  I.  Dr. 
Alexander  Robertson,  of  New  York.— At  Rye,  N.  H.  Dr.  Drisco  Knox,  87. 

While  number  oT  deaths  In  Boston  for  the  week  endinp  Dec.  19,  43.    Males.  96— Females,  16. 

or  measlea,  7— drowned,  1— infantile,  6— burn,  1— long  fever,  3— pamlysia,  I— tronp,  S->ttlc«rated 
«ore  throat.  1 — conviiUions,  l-~8udden,  I— pleurisy,  l—cotisuinpiioD.S—liwr  complaint,  I— debilily, 
51— fits,  1— laflammatlon  of  the  bowels,— intemperance,  1— typhous  fever,  4— childbed,  1— throat  di»- 
)r,  1— old  age,  1.    Stillborn,  1. 


THB  B08T0.V  MBDtCAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  evrry  Wednesday,  by  D. 
CLAPP,  JR.  at  184  Washington  Street,  corner  of  Franlclin  Street,  to  whom  all  coinmunirHiions  anifit 
b6addren«d,ps«t-pau(.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  M.D.  Editor.  It  is  also  published  in  Monthly  Pans,  on  tb« 
Istof  everv  month,  each  Part  conioinlng  the  weokly  numbers  of  the  preceding  uionib.siiirltcKl  In  a 
eover.~Pric6  $3,00  a  year  In  advance,  $3,50  after  three  months,  and  $4,0U  If  Bot  paid  ^itkia  th« 
TMr.^Every  levoath  copy  ,p'a(u. —Poiuga  tbe  sain«  as  for  a  MWipaper. 
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MR.  SKEY'S  LECTURE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  TREATING  DISEASE. 

[CoDtinued  from  page  31S.] 

These  primary  principles  admitted,  we  proceed  to  the  theory  or  prin- 
ciples whi(*h  more  immediately  influence  our  treatment.  I  have  already 
stated  them  as  ^^  general  rules,  which,  though  modified  by  circumstances, 
are  applicable  to  all  similar  examples  of  disease."  Now  there  is  an 
obvious  distinction  between  the  theory  of  a  disease  and  its  treatment. 
By  theory  we  understand  the  contemplation  of,  the  reflecting  or  reason- 
ing upon,  a  subject.  This  one  would  suppose  an  essential  prelude  to 
the  treatment  of  all  maladies  ;  but  it  is  not  really  so,  inasmuch  as  the 
principles  of  life,  or,  rather,  the  views  and  objects  which  nature  may  have 
in  contemplation  in  the  cure  of  any  particular  disease,  may  not  be  so  , 
obvious  as  to  obtain  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  all  physiologists. 
They  may  be  susceptible  of  various  explanations  ;  whence  the  number  of 
irreconcilable  views  taken  by  different  authorities  ;  and,  as  regards  many 
diseases,  their  treatment  was  adopted  on  unknown  or  ill-understood  data, 
and  numerous  theories  have  been  based  upon  them,  to  suit  the  prejudices 
of  their  numerous  inventors.  There  is  a  natural  and  well-grounded  pre- 
judice against  what  are  called  theorists.  The  tendency  of  a  man's  mind 
to  theorize  is,  ceteris  paribus^  just  proportionate  to  the  activity  of  his 
imagination,  and  as  nature  has  so  ordained  it,  men's  judgment  is  ordina* 
rily  defective,  as  their  imagination  or  love  of  speculation  is  acute.  Thus 
it  is  that  minds  naturally  imaginative,  whose  flights  of  thought  equal  in 
celerity  the  movements  of  the  playful  Puck,  "  who  could  put  a  girdle 
round  about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes,"  and  whose  speculations  cost 
them  neither  time  nor  labor,  see  through  the  mysteries  of  diseased  action, 
trace  the  movements  of  the  master  mind  that  wills  it,  '*  and  give  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name  "  to  the  self-created  authorities  of  their  ill-guided 
imagination.  It  is  not  from  men  so  gifted  that  our  profession  will  derive 
much  advantage  or  instruction.     Pray  you  avoid  them. 

There  is  another  class  of  men,  the  objection  to  whom  is  so  closely 
associated  with  the  preceding,  that  I  cannot  forbear  alluding  to  them,— 
they  are  n)athematical  surgeims^  A  man's  mind  that  has  been  long  ac- 
customed  to  direct  and  palpable  evidence,  and  whose  conclusions  are 
inevitable,  though  the  very  reverse  of  the  imaginative,  endeavors  to  reduce 
the  question  of  principle  to  the  level  of  direct  reasoning,  and  will  believe 
nothing  thai  lie  cannot  explain  upon  the  same  irrefragable  principles  of 
reasoning,  as  lead  to  the  positive  deductions  of  mathematical  science. 
The  tone  of  mind  which  this  study  engenders,  appears  to  me  not  the 
most  desirable  for  a  practitioner  of  our  art,  notwithstanding  the  inuneose 
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advantages  which  h  afTords  in  invigorating  (he  reasoning  powers.  I  should 
be  sorry  \o  be  siip|)05ed  dosirous  of  withholding  my  irihute  of  athniracion 
for  highly-ciihivaied  inlellecl  or  rea-^oning  power  ;  but  I  assert,  thai  so 
long  as  the  data  are  btit  imperfectly  known  or  nnderslood,  and  until  the 
principles  of  life  and  the  nature  of  their  operation  are  brought  within  the 
grasp  of  our  coinprel>ension,  that  man's  practice  must  be  (to  use  the 
mildest  term)  most  hnperfect,  who  would  postpone  for  one  hour  ihe 
application  of  a  remedy  because  he  could  not  explain  the  rationale  or 
the  principles  of  its  action  ;  and  there  are  too  many  practitioners  of  thia 
class. 

With  the  action  of  how  few  of  the  innwmerable  remedies  of  our  Piiar- 
macopoeia  are  we  thoroughly  acquainted  !  This  may  be  deemed  a  spe- 
cies of  empiricism,  but  within  a  certain  restraint  it  is  essential  to  every 
practical  department  of  our  profession.  You  must  not  expect,  then,  that 
you  are  entering  on  a  study,  the  |>rinciples  of  which  can  be  reduced  to  9 
course  of  reasoning  as  certain  and  as  conrlusive  as  that  of  mathematical 
science.  Empiricism  means  practice.  It  consists  in  (he  applhration  of 
remedies  which  experience  has  taugJH  us  the  value  of,  but  which  we  ha%e 
obtained  through  any  means  but  those  of  reason.  Take,  for  example, 
the  treatment  of  some  forms  of  disease  of  the  testicle.  We  find  them 
essentially  bene6ted  by  the  use  of  emetics.  What  is  the  rationale  of 
this  f  Does  the  disease  depend  on  a  morbid  condition  of  the  stomach  ? 
If  so,  a  form  of  aperient  that  would  relieve  it  of  its  contents  in  rommoir 
with  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal,  ought  to  accomplish  the  saute  end; 
but  it  does  not.  Local  depletives,  aperients,  diaphoretics,  are  equally 
ineffitient,  and  an  emetic  finally  removes  the  evil.  Now  the  stomai  h 
and  the  testicle  have  neither  vessels  nor  nerves  in  common.  It  is  referred 
to  sympathy.  Is  this  satisfactory  ?  To  me  I  confess  it  is  not,  and  itr 
the  state  of  our  knowleilge  I  shotild  largely  prefer  acknowledging  my 
entire  ignorance  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  remedy,  than  !  would  mask 
the  real  difliculiy  by  a  pretended  explanation,  that  woidd  never  be  borne 
out  by  close  physiological  investigation.  The  conviction  of  our  ignorance 
is  the  first  step  towards  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge. 

Btij,  in  the  mean  titne,  shall  we  withhold  the  etnetic  till  we  can  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  its  use  ?  Certainly  not  ;  therefore  the  practice 
by  empiricism  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  duty.  The  late  Dr.  Gooch, 
the  most  able  and  most  amnsing  lecturer  of  the  day,  was  in  the  habit  of 
recommendii^  to  his  class  some  forms  of  medicine,  \Vhich  comprised  a 
combination  of  a  large  variety  of  medicines  in  a  single  dose.  In  com- 
menting on  this  ^^  mess,''  as  he  was  accustomed  to  denominate  it,  he 
used  to  say,  ^'  I  combine  these  medicines  together,  because  I  find  tliera 
answer  the  object  I  have  in  view  ;  I  do  not  attempt  to  explain  the  theory 
of  their  application  ;  but  I  find  them  ussful,  therefore  I  employ  them."^ 
With  regard  to  tliis  subject,  let  me  observe,  that  the  chief  object  of  my 
reference  is,  that  I  am  desirous  that  you  should  not  commit  yourselves 
to  an  explanation  of  the  modus  operandi  of  a  remedy,  tinless  you  see  its 
operation  clearly  and  disiincily.  Its  consideration  will  conduce  to  a 
most  important  end, — that  of  leading  you  to  reflect  and  reason^ — to  esta- 
blish, as  your  groundwork,  clear  comprehensive  premises,  on  which  your 
treatment  is  based  ;  to  eschew  the  jargon  of  words  with  which  tbe  really 
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ignorant  man  involves  in  a  mystery  of  technicalities  the  statement  of  his 
opinions,  and  to  endeavor  to  trace  the  workings  of  disease  by  simple  and 
concatpnated  steps  to  ihfir  ultimate  termination.  I  attach  the  highest 
value  to  that  instruction  which  teaches  simple  principles, — which  places 
before  the  eye  of  the  student  the  Grst  processes  of  disease.  I  should  be 
content,  rather,  were  he  about  to  abandon  instruction,  to  place  him  in  the 
path  of  in)proven)ent,  having  adopted  simple  and  distinct,  but  intelligible 
views  of  the  early  stages  of  disease,  than  I  would  endeavor  to  elicit  his 
interest  or  his  attention  by  vivid  descriptions  of  extensive  and  uncontrol- 
lable disease.  I  should  prefer  to  study  nature  in  a  case  of  common  ulcera- 
tion, in  which  my  assistance  might  be  valuable,  to  pursuing  the  endless 
ravages  of  a  nialignant  growth,  of  the  nature  and  source  of  which  I  may 
be  totally  ignorant,  and  in  which  the  only  advantage  I  could  confer  would 
be  sympathy  for  the  sufferer.  And  here  let  me  advert  to  a  common 
error  among  students,  which  owes  its  existence  to  a  defect  in  their  edu- 
cation,— that  of  misnau)ing  cases  of  disease  by  the  application  of  the 
'  epithet  ^^ good,^^     You  hear  that  Mr.  So-and-so  has  a  ''  good  case"  in 

■  such  a  ward,  or  ''  a  good  case  of  accident   has  just  come  in  ;  they  are 

gone  for  the  surgeon  to  cut  his  leg  off."    Gentlemen,  these  are  not  good, 
;  but  '*  bad  "  cases, — bad  in  every  application  of  the  word, — bad  as  regards 

'  the  patient,  for  his  body  is  mutilated  by  the  knife, — bad  as  regards  the 

^  art,  for  they  justly  expose  it  to  obloquy, — and  bad  as  regards  yourselves, 

for  they  afford  you  no  knowledge  beyond   that  derived  from  beholding  a 
'  painful  operation,  which  you  may  possibly  witness  for  the  6rst  and  last 

'  lime  in  )our  lives.     I  conceive  a  good  case  to  be  susceptible  of  relief  or 

^  cure,  and  then  the  more  extensive  the  malady,  the  greater  the  ^^good- 

f  ness,"— a  case  in  which  the  art  of  the  surgeon  tritimphs  over  disease, 

efficiently  co-operating  with  nature  in  its  eradication, — not  one  in  which 
*  the  surgeon  takes  the  case  into  his  own  exclusive  charge,  and  effectually 

^  extirpates  it  by  the  amputation  of  the  limb  of  which  it  formed  a  part. 

f  Now,  gentlemen,  if  .for  the  purpose  of  warning  you  against  unphiloso- 

r        '  phical  and   unreasoning  views,  of  exposing  to  you   the  real  level  of  our 
d  knowledge,  and  of  preparing  you  for  the  necessity  of  availing  yourselves 

of  the  aid  of  remedies,  the  action  of  which  in  the  present  state  of  our 
r  knowledge  admits  of  no  satisfactory  solution,  I   have  for  one  moment 

f  become  the  advocate  of  empiricism,  I  trust  that  the  principles  of  educa- 

1  tion  I  have  subsequently  advocated   will  guarantee  to  you  my  conviction 

;  of  its  utter  incompetency  to  advance  professional  knowledge.     Empiri- 

^  cism  may  be  employed  as  the  refuge,  without  being  the  cloak  of  our 

ignorance.     It  may  prove  a  valuable  resource.     It  may  temporarily  re- 
i  present,  it  can  never  supersede,  the  practice  of  reason.     We  may  em- 

I  ploy  it  as  the  homage  due  to  the  unexplained  mysteries  of  nature  ;  but  it 

must  ever  be  deen)ed  a  detracting  blot  on  the  real  dignity  and  intellectual 
rank  of  our  profession. 

[Mr.  Skey's  remarks  on  the  subject  of  treatment^  which  occupy  the 
remainder  of  his  lecture,  will  be  given  in  a  future  Number.] 
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REMARKS   ON   DR.    BELL*S   PRIZE   ESSAY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  read,  with  considerable  interest,  the  Prize  Disser« 
taiion  on  Diet,  by  Luther  V.  Bell,  M.D.  as  it  has  appeared  in  four  or 
five  successive  numbers  of  your  Journal,  and  with  your  permission  1  will 
veoture  to  make  a  few  comments  on  it.  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention 
to  enter  into  a  critical  and  elaborate  examination  of  the  tnerits  of  Dr. 
Bell's  performance.  Were  I  disposed  to  follow  his  own  lead,  and  lo 
use  his  own  weapons,  it  would  require  no  great  skill  nor  power  to  annoy 
him  exceedingly  ;  and  if  I  should  not  be  able  to  give  him  any  deep 
wounds,  I  might,  with  great  ease,  at  least,  excoriate  him  from  head  to 
foot,  and  leave  him  smarting  more  cruelly  than  he  would  from  a  more 
fatal  thrust.  But  though  Dr.  Bell  has  indulged  quite  as  freely  in  meer 
and  sarcasm  as  becomes  any  gentleman,  when  gravely  discussing  an  im- 
portant practical  subject  which  requires  sound  and  candid  reasoning,  I 
do  not  feel  that  it  would  be  suitable  for  me,  even  under  such  provocation, 
to  take  up  his  weapons  and  attempt  a  gladiatorial  display  in  his  own  style. 
The  subject  propounded  for  his  consideration  is  of  very  great  importance 
to  mankmd,  and  demands  serious  inquiry  and  deep  and  honest  examina- 
tion : — and  either  this  business  of  offering  a  prize  for  the  best  dissertation 
on  the  diet  of  New  England,  is  purely  a  farce,  or  else  ii  is  intended  to 
concentrate  all  the  light  that  can  be  gathered  in  relation  to  the  question, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  New  England.  Regarding  this  latter 
view  of  the  subject  as  the  true  one,  I  am  sorry  that  Dr.  Bell  lias  not 
been  careful  to  produce  a  dissertation  on  this  occasion,  as  entirely  worthy 
of  the  confidence  of  the  good  people  of  New  England,  as,  I  am  sure,  be 
has  the  talents  to  do.  I  say  as  entirely  worthy,  for  in  many  respects  he 
has  done  justice  to  the  subject,  and  presented  it  in  a  true  light;  and  I  am 
willing  to  believe  that  he  designed  to  be  correct  in  all  the  views  advanc- 
ed ;  but  surely  if  Dr.  Bell  will  candidly  review  his  own  performance,  he 
cannot  but  perceive  that  he  has  blurted  out  much  that  is  purely  gratuitous 
and  by  no  means  remarkably  respectful  to  gentlemen  older,  more  learned, 
more  experienced,  and  more  cautious,  than  himself,  in  his  own  profes- 
sion. And  this  is  one  of  the  rocks  against  which  Dr.  Bell  frequently 
strikes,  and  always  to  his  own  disadvantage.  With  not  a  little  arrogance 
be  continually  assumes  t^at  all  those  who  mairuain  opinions  contrary  lo 
bis  own  on  the  subject  of  the  natural  and  proper  diet  of  man,  are  mere 
'^  Utopian  dreamers,"  fanciful  speculators,  weak-minded  religionists,  &c. 
Dr.  Bell  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  if  I  respectfully  say  to  him,  that  there 
are  those,  among  the  number  that  he  very  modestly  denominates  "  Uto- 
pian dreatners,"  who  are  prepared  to  meet  any  one  that  he  can  bring,  on 
the  opposite  side,  in  the  severest  tests  of  profound  scientific  research  and 
discussion. 

I  am  sure  that  no  man  living  has  a  higher  and  more  cordial  respect  for 
the  medical  profession  than  I  have,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  any  one  is 
aiming  and  endeavoring  more  sincerely  to  elevate  and  honor  that  profes- 
sion ;  and  it  is  this  feeling,  more  than  any  other,  that  now  prompts  me  to 
notice  in  this  manner  the  performance  before  me  :  yet  my  respect  for  the 
profession  as  an  important  function  in  the  system  of  civic  life,  by  no  means 
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begets  in  me  such  a  reverence  for  the  opinions  of  its  nnembers  as  to  pre* 
vent  niy  examining  (l)ose  opinions  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  scrutiny. 
A  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  medicirie,  from  the  days  of 
ancient  Egypt  to  the  present  time,  is  not  at  all  calculated  to  increase  one's 
conGdence  in  the  infallibility  of  any  man  or  set  of  men  in  the  medical 
profession  ; — nevertheless,  it  cannot  justly  diminish  one's  respect  for  the 
profession  itself.  While  the  nature  and  condition  of  man  are  what  they 
are,  the  medical  profession  will  always  necessarily  be  an  essential  element 
in  the  constitution  of  well-regulated  society  ;  and  its  true  adaptation  to 
the  welfare  of  society  requires  that  it  should  occupy  a  station  of  the 
highest  dignity  and  respect,  and  deserve  and  receive  the  fullest  con6dence 
of  every  member  of  the  community.  But  this  constitutional  relation  of 
the  profession  itself  to  other  elements  of  society,  does  not  necessarily 
elevate  and  dignify  every  individual  who  may  formally  enter  it,  nor  pre- 
vent the  physician  from  sinking  his  own*  medical  character  far  below  the 
true  dignity  of  the  profession.  Every  honest  and  true  friend  to  society, 
therefore,  must  desire  to  maintain  the  high  dignity  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion ;  and  he  who  would  do  this,  must  endeavor  to  elevate  the  medical 
character  of  every  physician  to  the  true  dignity  of  the  profession.  And 
be  most  eminently. effects  this,  who  does  most  to  make  physicians  truly 
acquainted  with  the  real  nature  and  condition  of  man. 

While,  therefore,  a  proper  respect  is  paid  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
every  lover  of  truth  and  of  the  true  interest  of  the  htmian  family  should 
endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  examine  for  himself,  thoroughly  and 
imnesily,  every  important  question  which  he  attempts  to  discuss  for  the 
benefit  of  others  ;  and  most  especially  those  questions  which  are  very 
nearly  associated  with  the  vital  interests  of  the  human  race.  Evidently 
true  as  this  sentiment  is,  a  disregard  to  it  has  led  to  the  most  extensive 
propagation  and  perpetuation  of  error  from  age  to  age  through  many  hun- 
^'      dred  years  ;  and  it  is  from  a  disregard  to  this  manifest   truth,  that  Dr. 

*  Bell,  in  his  Prize  Dissertation  on   Diet,  has  become  the  propagator  of 
errors  whose  only  authority  is  popular  ignorance  and  depravity,  backed 

['      by  the  superficial  and  fanciful  spec  ulations  of  individuals  who  have  unjustly 

*  received  the  con6dence  of  the  world  as  scientiGc  men. 
To  medical  quacks,  and  every  species  of  medical  quackery,  it  is  of 

utmost  importance  that  popular  error  and  ignorance  should  be  propagated 
V  and  nurtured  as  extensively  as  possible  ;  but  such  error  and  ignorance 
^  are  the  deadliest  foes  to  the  true  dignity  of  the  medical  profession  ;  while, 
i'  on  the  other  hand,  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  light  of  scientific  truth  is 
f  the  surest  death-blow  to  quackery  of  every  kind,  and  serves  with  great- 
i  est  certainty  to  secure  the  true  dignity  of  tlie  medical  profession,  and  the 
J  best  interest  of  society  ;  for  the  relation  between  the  elevated  and  true 
I  dignity  of  the  medical  profession  and  the  best  interest  of  society,  is  such, 
i     that  the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a 
i  critiral  examination  of  Dr.  Bell's  performance  ;  still  less  do  I  design  to 
I  assume  a  controversial  altitude  towards  him.  But  believing  that  the  sub- 
I  ject  on  which  he  has  written  was  honestly  propounded  as  the  subject  of 
i  a  prize  dissertation  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  truth,  and  of  bringing 
before  the  minds  of  the  people  of  New  England  such  information  as 
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would  be  of  practical  value  to  ihem,  I  address  inj'self  to  those  who  have 
propounded  this  subjppt,  and  offered  ihe  prize — to  ihe  physicians  of  New 
England,  and  to  the  New  England  people  generally,  rather  than  to  Dr. 
Bell  personally.  And  in  doing  this,  one  ohject  is  [iHramoiini  with  me — 
and  this  is,  the  exhibition  of*  the  truth  for  the  good  of  my  fellow  creatures. 
If  there  be  a  man  living  who  loves  New  England — her  instiiuiinns  and 
ber  prosperity — and  who  desires  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  cherish  and 
perpetuate  her  welfare,  I  am  one  :  and  this  zeal  would  have  gone  far  to 
induce  me  to  become  a  competitor  for  the  prize  awarded  to  Dr.  Bell, 
had  I  known  that  such  a  subject  was  propounded,  before  the  prize  was 
awarded.  Not  for  the  prize's  sake  would  I  have  written,  but  for  the 
truth's  sake,  and  in  the  spirit  of  philanthropy. 

To  the  medical  fraternity  of  New  England,  then,  I  will  respectfully 
say — Gentlemen  of  an  honorable  and  most  responsible  profession,  there 
can  be  no  just  reason  why  you  should  regard  me,  or  nty  humble  labors, 
with  the  least  degree  of  jealousy  or  prejudice.  Neither  in  object  nor  in 
effort  am  I  an  enemy  to  your  profession.  Is  there  a  man  among  3'ou 
who  would  wilfully  sacrifice  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  best  interests  of 
humanity  to  the  supposed  advantages  to  be  derived  to  a  temporary  self- 
interest,  by  the  propagation  of  ignorance  and  error  i  God  forbid  !  But, 
gentlemen,  is  there  not,  as  a  general  statement,  a  natural  propensity  or 
disposition  in  man  to  cling  to  established  institutions,  and  to  reverence 
hereditary  usages  ?  and  while  this  quality  in  human  nature  serves  greatly 
to  give  stability  to  the  forms  of  society,  and  in  this  manner  perhaps  ge- 
nerally contributes  more  to  the  good  than  to  the  evil  of  the  race«  does 
it  not  also  serve  to  perpetuate  every  species  of  error,  and  to  retard  the 
progress  of  society  towards  the  highest  and  best  condition  of  which  the 
nature  of  man  is  capable  }  And  is  it  not  possitile  that  this  very  quality 
of  our  common  nature,  may  even  lead  the  medical  fraternity,  in  some 
instances,  to  defend  the  hereditary  opinions  of  their  profession  with  more 
zeal  for  their  authority  than  enlightened  conviction  of  their  truth  i  Gen- 
tlemen, can  you  look  back  over  the  history  of  your  profession,  even  for 
a  single  century,  and  not  be  convinced  that  the  review  affords  you  abun- 
dant reason  why  every  one  of  you  should  think,  and  investigate,  dili- 
gently, profoundly  and  perseveringly,  for  himself,  on  every  subject  be- 
longing to  his  profession,  rather  than  passively  receive  any  man's 
opinion  as  indubitable  atithoriiy  }  Thank  heaven  !  professional  as  well 
as  political  despotism  and  aristocracy  are  rapidly  retreating  before  the 
intellectual  and  scientific  democracy  of  the  world,  and  God  grant  that  the 
time  may  soon  come  when  the  sovereignty  of  truth  and  virtue  shall  be 
the  only  authority  which  mankind  will  acknowledge. 

Gentlemen,  however  such  a  state  of  things  may  affect  individuals 
among  you,  be  assured  your  profession  has  nothing  to  fear — but  much — 
'  very  much,  to  hope  from  it.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
more  clearly  and  accurately  the  people  understand  the  true  character  of 
your  profession,  the  higher  will  be  their  respect  for  it — the  greater  will 
be  their  confidence  in  it  ;  and  the  greater,  also,  will  be  their  contempt 
for  every  unworthy  member  of  it ;  and  the  deeper  will  be  their  abhorrence 
and  detestation  of  every  species  of  quackery. 

But,  to  our  subject. — ^^  If  man  were  obliged  \o  abstain  totally  from 
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flesh,  he  could  not,  at  least  In  our  climate,  either  muhiply  or  exist.  An  1 
entire  abstinence  from  flesh  can  have  no  effect  but  to  enfeeble  nature.  • 
To  preserve  himself  in  proper  phghl,  man  requires  not  only  the  use  of 
this  solid  nouribhment,  but  even  to  vary  it.  To  obiain  complete  vigor, 
he  must  choose  that  species  of  food  whi(  h  is  most  agreeable  to  his  con- 
stitution ;  and  as  he  cannot  preserve  himself  in  a  slate  of  activity  but  by 
procuring  new  sensations,  he  must  give  his  senses  their  full  stretch,  and 
eat  a  variety  of  meals,  to  prevent  the  disgust  arising  from  a  uniformity  of 
nourishment."  Such  are  the  opinions  of  the  celebrated  Button,  and 
sue!)  are  the  opinions  that  have  been  received  and  defended  almost  uni- 
versally throughout  that  portion  of  the  civilized  world  in  which  flesh  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  human  aliment..  Yet  can  any  intelligent  and  candid  man 
pause  for  a  moment  to  examine  these  statements,  and  not  be  astonished 
that  notions  so  manifestly  erroneous  could  gain  such  general  acceptance 
among  men  claiming  to  be  learned  and  scientific  }  The  facts  that  man 
can  subsist  on  a  mixed  diet  of  vegetable  and  animal  food,  and  apparently 
do  as  well  on  it  as  on  any  other — and  that  a  (  onsiderable  portion  of  the  human 
family  have,  at  least  for  centuries,  subsisted  on  such  a  diet, — and  that 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  a  free  use  of  flesh,  generally  suffer  a 
temporary  physiological  depression  from  the  sudden  and  total  abstraction  of 
it,  are  the  only  real  data  on  which  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  for  a  poriioQ 
of  flesh  in  the  diet  of  man  has  been  founded.  Until  a  recent  period,  howe- 
ver, the  advocates  for  tl)is  doctrine  have  universally  and  zealously  insisted 
that  it  is  fully  supported  by  the  evidence  of  comparative  anatomy  ;  and 
while  they  were  permitted  to  wield  this  argument,  they  failed  not  to  urge  it 
on  all  occasions,  when  the  subject  was  agitated,  as  conclusive  and  incontro- 
vertible. But  noiD^  when  the  tables  are  turned  upon  them,  and  they  arei 
conipelled  to  acknoulod;j;e  that  all  the  evidence  of  comparative  anatomy! 
goes  fully  and  coiiclusively  to  prove  that  man  is  naturally  a  frugivorous  ani-lj 
mal,  they  affect  to  sneer  at  their  opponents  for  urging  so  weak  an  argument,  i 
and  gravely  tell  us  that  man  is  not  a  n>ere  creature  of  instincly  but  is  en- 
dowed witli  reason^  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  adapt  things  to  his  use  which 
are  not  naturally  fitted  for  him.  But  will  these  gentlemen  pretend  to  say 
that  any  amount  or  decree  of  reason  in  man  ran  enable  him  to  nullify  the 
constinitinnal  laws  of  his  nature  }  This  argmnent,  like  that  founded  on 
the  fane  ifnl  evidence  of  comparative  anatomy,  is  based  on  error,  and 
evinces  a  want  of  profound  knowledge  in  physiological  science.  The 
bea\er,  when  he  wants  to  build  a  dam,  is  taught  by  a  species  of  reason 
(for  instinct  cannot  teach  him  this),  to  go  up  stream  and  gnaw  down  a 
tree  standing  on  the  bank,  so  that  it  may  full  into  the  water  and  float  down 
to  the  place  where  he  wants  it ;  and  man,  less  by  his  superior  reason  than 
by  his  superior  voluntary  powers,  is  enabled,  when  he  can  find  no  tree 
above  the  place  where  he  wants  it,  and  can  find  one  below,  to  fell  the 
ln»e  into  the  stream  and  force  it  up  against  the  current.  But  do  these 
etiperior  endowments  in  man  in  any  degree  nullify  the  law  of  nature 
tvhich  causes  the  tree  or  log  naturally  to  float  down  stream  ^  and  does  not 
man,  by  transgressing  that  law,  necessarily  sufl^r  the  penally  ?  Does 
he  not  have  to  expend  more  or  less  of  time  and  force,  which  would  not 
be  requisite  if,  like  the  beaver,  he  could  and  did  conform  to  the  laws  of 
nature  ?    Most  evidently  so.     Man's  superior  endowmeots,  therefore, 
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while  they  enable  him  in  some  measure  to  counteract  the  laws  of  nature, 
cannot  save  him  in  any  degree  from  the  friction^  if  i  may  so  speak, 
which  his  resistance  to  those  laws  necessarily  causes.  And  (his  is  strictly 
true  in  regard  to  the  physiological  laws  of  man^s  nature.  We  possess,  to 
some  extent,  the  physiological  capa&i/t/y  of  adapting  ourselves  to  conditions 
and  things  to  whic  h  we  are  not  naturally  adapted;  and  we  possess  the  rational 
and  voluntary  powers  of  adapting  many  things  to  our  tise,  which  are  not 
naturally  Btt^d  for  us  ;  nevertheless,  all  departure  from  the  constitutional 
laws  of  our  nature,  in  the  exercise  of  these  capabilities^  is  always,  and 
necessarily,  attended  with  commensurate  injury  to  our  physiological  inte- 
rests ; — and  if  the  advocates  for  flesh-eating  will  examine  the  subject 
honestly  and  thoroughly,  they  will  6nd  that  all  the  physiological  and  psy- 
chological, as  well  as  all  the  anatomical  e'vidence  in  relation  to  the  natural 

/  dietetic  character  of  man,  goes  wholly  and  conclusively  to  prove  that 

/   man  is  naturally  a  fruit  and  vegetable  eating  animal. 

'        Boston^  December  21,  1835.  S.  Graham. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CLINICAL  LECTURES  OF  M.  LUGOL  ON  SCROFULOUS  DISEASES. 

DSLITSBXD  AT  TBS  HOSPITAL  OF  SAINT  LOUIS.     LKCTURK  II.     THE  CAUSES  OF  SCROFULA. 

TRANSLATED  BT  J.  CHICKERING,  M.D.  BOQTON. 

[Communieated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sutgical  Journal.] 

At  the  last  meeting  I  stated  that  we  might  consider  scrofula  as  a  general 
disease  dependent  on  organic  weakness  and  imperfection,  the  consequence 
of  faulty  nutrition,  and  affecting  chiefly  the  great  lymphatic  system  in  all 
its  tissues.  At  (his  time  I  shall  speak  of  the  predisposing  and  occasional 
causes  of  scrofula. 

Among  these  last  we  must  include  in  the  first  rank,  climate.  Scrofula 
is  more  common  in  Europe  than  in  other  countries,  but  it  does  not  pre- 
vail indiscriminately  in  all  the  countries  of  our  continent.  This  disease 
18  more  common  in  England  and  Holland  than  in  Spain  and  Italy.  la 
some  provinces  of  France,  as  Lower  Brittany  and  Auvergne,  it  is,  we 
may  say,  epidemic,  while  it  is  rare  in  Provence.  The  air,  that  universal 
agent,  appears,  in  certain  stales,  to  have  great  effect  in  producing  scro- 
fula, especially  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  solar  influences,  and,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Humboldt,  where  there  is  a  diminution  of  electricity  ; 
these  circumstances  are  likely  to  make  the  white  fluids  predominate,  to 
stimulate  their  secretion,  and  produce  in  man  the  same  efl^ect  (^ti(»lement) 
that  is  observed  in  vegetables  subjected  to  the  same  atmospheric  consti- 
tution. Thus,  in  our  great  cities,  as  Paris  and  Lyons — in  the  low,  damp 
and  filthy  quarters,  where  the  narrow  and  close  streets  with  difl!iculty 
permit  the  circulation  of  the  air,  and  the  entrance  of  the  genial  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  where  a  nimierous  population  are  crowded  together,  sub- 
jected to  all  the  privations  of  wretchedness,  nothing  is  more  commoa 
than  to  meet  with  persons  presenting  a  living  picture  of  the  scrofulous 
diathesis  in  the  last  stage,  and  dragging  out  the  rest  of  existence  amidst  a 
train  of  infirmities 
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The  people  of  the  country  are  sometimes  no  belter  off ;  their  dwell- 
ings, surrounded  by  offensive  matters  and  stagnant  waters,  do  not  allow 
the  free  access  of  the  air,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tliey  are  seats  of  vice. 

Occupations. — Writers  reg^ard  as  predisposing  to  scrofula,  certain  oc- 
cupations, such  as  that  of  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  weavers.  In  6our- 
gogne,  for  example,  where  the  weavers  work  in  deep,  damp,  dark  and 
badly-aired  cellars,  these  unfortunate  people  are  numerous,  who  seek  in 
our  hospitals  the  aid  of  medicine  for  an  inveterate  disease,  u  hit  h  has 
already  made  frightful  ravages,  and  often  beyond  the  resources  of  art. 

Seasons, — Spring  and  autumn  seem  favorable  to  the  production  of  this 
disease.  The  heat  of  summer,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  causes  a  re- 
solution of  the  engorgements. 

Food. — Tin*  mode  of  living  has  great  influence  in  prodticing  scrofulous 
affections.  Heavy  and  indigestible  food  which,  in  a  large  quantity,  con- 
tains but  little  nutriment,  or  uhat  has  become  deteriorated  so  as  to  fur- 
nish cbyle  only  of  a  bad  quality,  and  which  fatigues  and  irritates  the  di- 
gestive organs,  is  a  very  frequent  soun  e  of  scrofula. 

The  use  of  muddy  waters,  excluded  from  the  air,  and  charged  with 
foreign  nmtters,  and  of  difficult  digestion,  as  cistern  water,  &c.  contri- 
butes to  develops  this  disease.  Thus,  at  Rheims,  as  soon  as  river  water 
^as  substituted  for  well  water,  the  number  of  those  with  goitre  and  other 
scrofulous  affections,  so  considerable  among  its  inhabitants,  was  sensibly 
diminished. 

Previous  diseases. — Some  authors,  as  Stoll,  Astruc,  Lieutaud,  &c. 
have  thought  that  scrofula  depended  on  the  effects  of  the  syphilitic  virus, 
an  opinion  which  is  contradicted  by  the  historical  fact  that  scrofula  was 
known  long  before  the  discovery  of  America. 

Moral  CauhCB. — The  depressing  and  melancholy  affections  derange 
the  organs  which  may  become  the  seat  of  scrofulous  disease.  We 
have  seen  this  predisposing  cause  developed  in  children  whose  mothers 
suffered  from  the  depressing  passions  during  gestation,  and  the  scrofulous 
diathesis  was  frequently  observed  during  the  storm  of  the  revolution. 
Pinel  and  M.  Richerand  have  ren)arked  that  children  supported  by  cha- 
rity in  the  hospices,  and  early  feeling  their  desolate  situation,  give  way 
to  melan<  holy  which  remarkably  predisposes  them  to  this  disease. 

Hereditary. — Of  ail  the  predisposing  causes  to  scrofula,  the  most 
powerful  is  doubtless  that  from  parents  ;  this  is  now  incontestably  true. 
Most  of  the  patients  whom  we  have  met,  tell  us  that  their  father,  ntother 
or  ancestors,  were  affected  with  scrofula,  and  that  their  brothers  and  sis- 
ters were  likewise  affected  with  it  ;  so  that  we  believe  that  scrofula  is  as 
much  hereditary  as  any  disease. 

Some  explanation  is  here  necessary.  Scrofula  is  not  hereditary  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word.  We  receive  from  our  parents  a  dis- 
position to  contract  it,  in  consequence  of  an  organi^^aiion  similar  to  theirs, 
and  not  because  the  germ  of  the  disease  is  imfdanted  in  us.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  parents  should  be  affected,  to  give  birth  to  scrofulous 
children.  In  fact,  when  married  persons  are  too  young  or  too  old,  and 
their  health  has  been  impaired  by  excess,  almost  always  their  childrea 
are  badly  organized.  The  hereditary  influence  is  not  always  direct ;  a 
scrofulous  father  may  have  healthy  children  who  will  noi  roaoife^t  Uirougb 
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the  whole  of  their  lives  any  symptoms  of  the  disease  of  the  parents,  but 
all  or  some  of  their  rliildren  will  be  afKecied  wiih  scrofula.  Ii  seems  lo 
lis,  in  ihis  case,  that  the  expression  hereditary  is  correct.  Experience 
teaches  ihal  parents,  married  ai  a  laie  period,  are  more  likely  to  p\e 
birth  to  scrofidou?  children.  The  feebleness  of  such  paienls,  and  ceriaiii 
diseases  uhirh  they  may  have  contracted,  and  to  which  they  are  siill 
snbject — phthisis,  for  exarnple — have  a  lamentable  influence  on  the  im- 
pregnated germ  and  on  the  nutrition  of  the  fa;lus. 


DEATH   FROM  ARSENIC,  TAKEN  BY  ACCIDENT  FOR  CALOMEL 

AND  JALAP. 

[The  following  account  of  a  death  from  poison  was  elicited  by  some 
remarks  in  the  7ih  No.  of  this  Vol.  of  the  Journal,  respecting  a  sudden 
decease  attributed  to  the  effects  of  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap,  in 
which  the  proportion  of  the  former  ingredient  was  supposed^  very  graiui- 
tously,  to  have  been  too  preponderating  to  be  overcome  by  the  purgative 
operation  of  the  latter.  We  fully  agree  in  the  opinion  ex[iressed  by  our 
corre.«<pondent,  that  death  in  this  case  was  occasioned  by  a  dose  of  arse- 
nic, and  not  by  calomel  and  jalap. — Ed.] 

F.  A.  D.  aged  23,  clerk,  look  at  2  oMock,  in  the  morning  of  Sept. 
4lh,  a  powder,  uhich  was  followed  by  vomiting  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour  ;  soon  afterwards,  several  dejections.  Vomiting  and  purging,  at 
short  intervals,  continued  through  the  day.  Evacuations  consisted  mostly 
of  a  serous  flui<i  and  bile.  Quantity  vomited  during  the  day  amounted 
to  six  or  eight  quarts  by  estimation.  In  the  afternoon,  on  attempting  lo 
walk  from  one  bed  to  another,  he  fell  down  senseless,  was  convulsed, 
had  cramps  in  extremities,  and  was  cold.  At  7  in  the  evening,  which 
was  seventeen  hours  after  the  taking  of  the  medicine,  I  saw  him  and  formd 
him  as  follows.  Extremities  cold,  bathed  in  perspiration  ;  skin  blue  and 
corrugated,  feeling  as  if  parboiled  ;  no  pulse  perceptible  at  wrist  ;  puf'^a- 
lions  of  carotids  rapid  and  fluttering  ;  eyeballs  retracted  in  orbits ;  counte- 
nance livid  ;  loice  husky  and  guttural  ;  extreme  thirst ;  distress  at  epi- 
gastrium ;  frequently  vomiting  ;  mind  clear  ;  no  dejections  after  first  visit ; 
his  whole  appearance  was  much  like  that  of  a  person  affected  with  nwlig- 
nant  cholera. 

He  wa.s  told  at  once  that  he  had  taken  a  poisonous  substance  ;  and  on 
being  questioned  in  regard  to  the  medicine  he  had  taken,  he  said  he 
obtained  it  eighteen  months  since  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  calomel 
and  jalap,  put  it  into  his  trunk  (where  it  had  remained  till  the  evening 
before  he  look  it),  went  a  voyage  to  Europe,  and  had  lately  returned  to 
his  native  place.  For  a  few  days  past,  he  had  been  sufl^ering  wiih  pain 
in  his  head — a  complainl  he  was  subject  to,  and  for  which  he  procured 
this  powder.  This  he  look  in  mola.sses,  at  the  time  above  stated.  He 
remarked  that  the  powder  was  of  a  yfiUnw  color,  and  in  quanlity  abotit  a 
teaspoonful.  None  of  the  powder  could  be  obtained  from  the  paper, 
spoon,  or  vessels  into  which  the  evacuations  had  been  received. 

Laudanum,  wine  and  brandy  were  given  internally,  and  friction  and 
4lr3r  beat  applied  externally.     Whiles  of  eggs,  lime  water,  &:c.  were 
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ordered  to  be  given  ;  but  all  witliont  any  material  benefit.  Cramps  and 
coldness  of  exiremliies  increased,  vision  failed,  voire  faltered,  throat  be- 
rame  dry,  tongue  Swollen,  annoyed  by  hicron^hs,  delirium,  and  at  last 
death  ensued,  wliicli  look  place  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  6lh, 
making  iwenty-five  hours  from  the  lime  the  medicine  was  taken.  Per- 
mission to  examine  the  body  after  death  cotdd  not  be  obtained  ;  therefore 
the  character  of  the  medicine  he  took  nniM  be  inferred  from  the  symp- 
toms of  the  rase,  which  accord  well  with  those  symptoms  staled  by  the 
best  authors  as  following  an  over-dose  ofarsenic.  Mr.  D.  had  the  same 
symptoms  that  two  other  persons  presented  who  look  arsenic,  as  they 
confessed  while  living,  and  whose  bodies  were  examined  after  death. 
His  case  resembled  theirs  so  closely,  from  its  commencement  to  its  ter- 
mination, that  there  was  not  any  doubt  in  my  mind  that  death  was  pro- 
duced by  the  same  cause.  ''  T. 


CESAREAN    OPERATION. 

A  BRIEF  notice  of  this  operation,  performed  by  Professor  Gibson,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  given  on  the  21  lib  page  of  our  last  volume.  The 
following  particulars  of  the  operation  are  from  the  Professor's  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  Insiilutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

^^  A  firm  table  was  selected,  and  covered  with  a  mattress  and  sheets, 
the  patient  placed  upon  it,  on  her  back,  and  her  pelvis  and  shoulders 
supported  by  pillows.  In  presence  of  Dr.  Nancrede,  Profes.  Dewees, 
Dr.  Dove,  of  Richmond,  Professor  Horner,  Dr.  Beattie,  Dr.  William 
Coxe,  Dr.  Tlieodoie  Dewees,  and  my  son,  Charles  Bell  Gibson,  I  made 
ao  incision,  at  the  centre  of  the  linea  alba,  commencing  about  an  inch 
below  the  umbilicus,  through  the  integiwnents,  and  extending  nearly  to 
the  pubes.  To  save  the  patient  pain,  and  to  prevent  this  first,  or  per- 
pendicular cut,  from  penetrating  loo  deeply,  I  requested  Dr.  Horner  to 
ibid  up  the  skin  wiih  his  fingers,  and  while  thus  held  I  passed  the  knife 
through  it  with  its  back  towards  the  abdomen.  The  superficial  fascia 
being  exposed  was  divided,  then  the  tendons  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
next  the  peritoneum,  and  Jasily  the  body  of  the  uterus,  all  to  the  extent 
of  six  inches.  The  uterus,  however,  at  this  stage  of  the  operation,  was 
not  cut  entirely  through,  but  a  line  or  two  in  thickness  of  the  inlerior  of 
its  walls  left,  with  the  view  of  drawing  off  the  waters  before  I  opened 
the  womb,  penetrated  the  membranes  and  exposed  the  child.  At  my 
request,  Dr.  Nancrede  introduced  a  finger  into  the  os  uteri  and  endea- 
vored to  rupture  the  membranes,  but  could  not  succeed.  A  siu)ilar 
attempt  was  made  by  Dr.  Beattie,  which  also  failed.  Having  resumed 
the  knife,  the  remaining  fibres  of  the  uterus  were  divided,  the  n)embranes 
exposed,  and  cauiiously  opened  by  running  Cooper's  bistoury  for  stran- 
gulated hernia,  upivards  and  downwards,  to  the  extent  of  six  inches, 
while  Dr.  Horner  held  closely  together  the  sides  of  the  wound,  to  pre-^ 
vent  protrusion  of  the  intestines  and  the  escape  of  any  portion  of  the 
waters  into  the  bag  of  the  peritoneum. 

*'  There  was  a  right  lateral  obliquity  of  the  uterus,  and  the  position  of 
the  child  found  to  correspond  with  the  third  breech  presentatioD  of  Bau- 
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delorque.  Dr.  Beattie  then  introduced  his  hand,  and  drew  out  the  Teet, 
while  Dr.  Nanrrede  supported  the  hips  and  back,  and  removed  the  body, 
and  lastly,  the  head  of  the  child,  from  the  womb.  Ii  proved  a  girl  of 
hirge  size,  and  apparently  healthy.  For  some  seconds,  however,  ii  did 
not  breathe,  and,  indeed,  not  until  friction  on  the  chest,  blowing  into  the 
mouth,  and  the  introduction  of  a  few  drops  of  brandy,  were  resorted  to. 
The  cord  being  cut,  the  child  was  removed,  and  in  a  short  time  cried 
hisiily.  Whilst  Dr.  Horner  still  kept  the  sides  of  the  wound  together, 
Dr.  Beatiie  extracted  without  difficulty  the  placenta  and  membranes,  and 
at  the  same  time  pushed  a  finger  from  the  interior  of  the  uterus  through 
the  OS  tines,  to  make  a  free  communication  with  the  vagina.  During 
these  manipulations,  two  portions  of  intestine,  each  the  size  of  a  pigeon *s 
egg,  protruded  on  the  right  side  of  (he  uterus,  and  near  the  upper  corner 
of  the  wound.  They  were  readily  kept  back,  however,  and  did  not 
again  protrude  ;  nor  did  any  fluid,  so  far  as  could  be  observed,  find  its 
way  into  the  peritoneal  bag.  No  hemorrhage  took  place  from  the  re- 
moval of  the  placenta,  nor  was  it  necessary  to  secure  a  single  vessel  with 
the  ligature.  There  was  a  visible  contraction  of  the  womb,  after  the 
removal  of  its  contents,  and  the  incision  in  it  had  sensibly  shortened  in 
the  course  of  a  few  seconds. 

^^  My  attention  was  next  drawn  towards  the  closure  of  the  wound. 
With  great  care,  and  the  utmost  nicety,  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum, 
mtiscles,  and  integuments  were  held  together  by  assistants,  while  I  passed, 
successively,  three  stout  silk  ligatures,  in  form  of  interrupted  siitiire, 
through  the  integuments — avoiding  the  peritoneum  and  muscles — an  inch 
and  a  half  from  each  other,  and  supported  the  whole  by  adhesive  straps, 
lint,  a  compress  and  roller  around  the  abdouien.  To  give  vent  to  any 
secretion  of  serum  or  pus,  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound  was  left  open 
foe  the  space  of  half  an  inch.  The  patient  was  then  raised  very  careftdlj 
by  several  assistants,  and  laid  in  bed  upon  her  back,  and  great  pains  taken 
to  render  her  position  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  the 
slightest  movement.  There  was  less  difficulty  in  this  respect  than  could 
have  been  anticipated,  arising  partly  from  the  little  pain,  comparatively, 
during  the  operation,  the  natural  firmness  and  equaniuiiiy  of  the  patient, 
and  her  faithful  reliance  upon  Providence  for  a  happy  issue  out  of  lier 
affliction.  Under  the  cheering  influence  of  such  feelings,  she  slept 
soundly  for  several  hours,  and  did  not  change  her  position  in  the  slight- 
est degree. 

(«  By  Drs.  Nancrede,  Beattie  and  myself,  she  was  visited,  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  three  times  a  day  ;'was  kept  entirely  on  barley  water, 
during  that  time,  under  the  influence  of  an  occasional  opiate  at  night, 
took  now  and  then  small  doses  of  magnesia,  or  used  enemata  ;  bad  her 
diet  gradually  increased  ;  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  after  the  operation  was 
enabled  to  sit  up, — the  wound,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  5|)ot,  the 
size  of  a  pea,  being  entirely  cicatrized — and  finally  recovered,  and  now 
enjoys,  together  with  her  child,  perfect  health." 
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CASE  OF  MONSTROSITY. 

The   following  case  is  reKiied   by   Dr.  C.   J.   Blackburn,  of    Wood- 
ford Co.  Ky.  in  the  last  No.  of  ihe  Transylvania  Med.  Journal. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  of  this  county,  was  taken  in  labor  on  Sunday,  the  19th 
of  Sept.  eight  months,  she  supposed,  after  conception.  The  liquor  nmnii 
was  evacuated  ;  the  puins  continued  until  ihe  21st.  I  saw  her  that  day, 
at  nine  oVIoik,  and  upon  examination  found  that  the  hands  presented. 
These  being  returned,  and  the  feet  brought  down,  I  attempted  delivery, 
but  finding  liiat  the  child  did  not  progress,  I  made  another  examination, 
and  then  discovered  that  there  were  four  feel  presenting.  I  tried  to  re- 
turn two  of  the  legs,  but  found  it  impracticable.  It  occurred  to  me  at 
this  moment  that  there  must  be  a  union  of  the  children,  which  on  exami- 
nation I  fotmd  to  be  the  fact.  In  this  state  of  things,  nothing  was  left 
but  to  bring  down  both  children  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  accomplish 
the  delivery.  Ii  was  effected  in  the  following  manner : — The  patient 
being  placed  on  the  lap  of  an  assistant,  with  her  feet  resting  on  the  rounds 
of  two  chairs  ;  taking  hold  of  all  the  feet  and  waiting  for  a  pain,  which 
soon  came  on,  I  very  easily  delivered  all  but  the  heads  of  the  children, 
one  of  which  pressed  the  pubis,  the  other  the  sacrum.  These  being 
turned,  one  opposite  the  right,  and  the  other  the  left,  acetabulum,  I  ex- 
perienced no  difficulty  in  completing  the  delivery. 

At  birth  one  of  the  children  was  alive — the  other  in  a  state  of  asphyxia, 
in  uhich  it  remained  about  an  hour,  btit  vitality  commenced  at  the  point 
of  union,  and  progressed  slowly,  until  it  had  extended  half  way  up  the 
body.  The  child  then  began  to  gape,  and  in  a  short  time  the  circulation 
became  general.  On  inspecting  the  connection  between  the  children,  I 
found  it,  as  nearly  as  can  be  described,  as  follows  :  The  backs  were  unit- 
ed obliquely,  commencing  at  the  os  sacrum,  and  extending  down  to  the 
coccyx.  The  right  hates  of  the  right  child,  and  the  left  of  the  left,  form- 
ed a  complete  buttock,  resembling  the  nates  o(  an  infant.  Between 
these  was  the  anus,  common  to  both,  and  immediately  beyond  this,  the 
pudendsB  of  each  united,  the  labiae  beir)g  incomplete,  inasmuch  as  ibey 
formed  hut  one  for  each  child.  The  inons  veneris,  clitoris,  &c.  were 
complete,  as  also  the  nymphs,  and  the  urethra,  each  vagina  being  imper- 
forate. The  innominats  were  united  at  the  sacrum,  which  was  larger 
than  natural,  and  common  to  both  children.  The  umbilical  cord  started 
sin£[le  from  the  phicenta,  but  in  about  thirteen  inches  bifurcated,  and  sent 
a  branch  to  each  child.  One  branch  was  nine,  the  other  seven  inches 
long,  from  the  bifurcation,  the  longest  supplying  the  most  vigorous  child ► 
At  the  point  of  separation,  the  arteries  of  each  cord  divided,  as  did  also 
the  veins. 

At  the  age  of  three  weeks,  the  children  were  vigorous — each  crying^ 
sleeping,  eating,  and  moving  independently  of  the  other.  They  died  of 
dvsenlery,  the  most  vigorous  about  five  minutes  before  the  other,  having 
also  been  aflfected  three  or  four  days  earlier.  Near  the  time  of  their 
d^aih,  they  were  both  similarly  affected. 

Upon  dissection  after  death,  the  osseous  union  was  found  to  commence 
at  the  superior  portion  of  the  sacrum,  extending  to  the  inferior  extremity 
of  tbe  eoocyx.    Tbe  cavity  of  the  pelvis  of  eacb,  was  separated  by  the 
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peritonaeum  of  each,  ivbirh  formed  two  laminae  or  folds.  I  passed  a 
probe  in  a  direct  line  with  the  nmbilicn^;,  and  met  with  no  ohstraction 
exrepi  these  fohls  of  the  peritonaenni,  which  were  about  the  eighth  of  ao 
inch  apart. 

But  for  ihe  disease  which  carried  ihc^m  off,  having  no  connection  with 
their  deformity,  these  children  miiciu  have  survived,  prespnling  the  world 
with  a  more  remarkrible  lusus  nalurx  than  that  uhicii  has  excited  so 
deep  an  interest  in  the  Siamese  Twins. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL 

BOSTON,    DECEMBER     30,    183  5. 


PRACTICAL  PHRENOLOGY. 

Some  weeks  ago,  notice  was  given  in  this  Journal  of  the  forthcoming  of  a 
treatise,  with  the  above  title,  by  Silas  Jones.  The  work  is  since  pub- 
lished, and  exhihits  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  author's  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  a  suhject  to  which  all  the  ener^ry  of  his  inquiring  mind  has 
been  devoted.  Though  a  multitude  of  writers  have  of  late  enlisted  under 
the  banners  of  (his  comparatively  new  and  captivating  science,  they  have 
Dot  all  been  equally  successful  in  proselyting  their  readers.  The  perse- 
cution which  they  have  received  was  never  more  ineffectually  employed 
to  limit  the  extension  of  any  doctrine  ;  it  has  rather  stimulated,  than  re- 
tarded, the  onward  and  steady  march  of  phrenology.  Ridicule  is  certainly 
a  potent  weapon,  and  is  sometimes  the  most  certain  means  of  subduing 
even  the  influence  of  philosophical  truth.  The  combined  efforts  of  oppo- 
sers,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  from  the  day  that  Dr.  Gall  announced 
to  the  world  his  novel  discovery  that  the  brain,  instead  of  being  a  single 
organ,  was  in  reality  a  congeries  of  them,  by  which  the  characteristic 
powers  of  the  soul  are  manifested,  have  aimed  to  make  this  the  subject  of 
endless  abuse,  merriment  and  vituperation.  Such,  too,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  has  been  the  destiny,  tilt  of  late,  of  all  his  followers.  When  Har- 
vey first  broached  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  he  was 
assailed  by  a  host  of  grave,  argumentative  opponents,  who  saw  nothing  in 
his  pretended  discovery  but  gross  deception.  In  admitting  that  some  of 
his  assertiof)s  were  facts,  they  could  foresee  no  possible  benefit  arising 
from  the  overthrow  of  the  old,  respectable  theory,  that  the  blood  ran  out 
from  the  heart  during  the  day  and  returned  again  at  night.  In  the  gene- 
ral excitement — fur  the  whole  profession  seems  to  have  been  alarmed  by 
a  simultaneous  panic — the  ideas  of  a  double  heart  and  the  two  circulations 
were  decided  to  be  altogether  speculations  :  it  was  all  ingenious  theory, 
but  of  no  possible  service  in  illustrating  either  the  phenomena  of  disease 
or  difficult  points  in  physiology.  Nothing,  in  their  apprehension,  equalled, 
in  beauty  and  simplicity,  the  venerable  manner  of  disposing  of  the  blood 
by  squeezing  it  through  the  partition  between  the  two  ventricles  or  auri- 
cles, 9S  circumstances  might  require.  The  lungs,  too,  were  bellows, 
admirably  constructed  for  blowing  a  cooling  current  of  air,  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  might  never  rise  to  an  uncomfortable  heat.  But  no 
power  which  the  antagonists  of  that  great  philosopher  could  wield,  sac- 
ceeded  in  oinotheriDg  in  embryo  the  revolution  which  was  efibotod  bj  his 
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persevering  efforts  ;  and  to  the  end  of  time,  the  transcendant  brilliancy  of 
Harvey's  jyjenius  will  continue  to  shine  with  undiminished  splendor. 

Such,  i:i  a  «(oi»d  degree,  has  been  the  unabated  zeal  of  those  who  have 
no  accurate  knowledge  of  phrenology.  Without  any  examination  into 
the  improved  method  of  dissecting  the  brain  which  Dis.  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim  taught,  it  is  sufficient,  in  the  estimation  of  many  violent  adversaries, 
that  the  cerebrum  is  found  in  the  skull — little  caring  to  investigate  the 
origin  or  distribution  of  nerves,  of  which  they  have  only  the  limited  know- 
ledge to  be  oiitained  from  the  profcssrd  treatises  on  human  anatomy. 

No  desire  is  intended  to  be  expressed,  in  these  observations,  that  every 
body  should  embrace  phrenology  as  an  article  of  faith,  before  investigat- 

'  ing  its  claim.  Those  who  most  carefully  examine  what  has  been  actually 
achieved  for  minute  anatomy  by  the  phrenologists,  will  be  struck  with  the 
vast  accumulation  of  important  facts  developed  by  their  untiring  industry. 
It  were  needless  to  multiply  words,  or  cite  authorities,  to  prove  what  must 
be  generally  conceded  at  this  day — viz.  that  even  those  who  totally  dis- 
believe the  current  distinguishing  features  of  what  may  strictly  be  deno- 
minated practical  phrenology,  are  indebted  to  its  advocates  for  much  that 

f         they  know  of  the  minute  structure  of  the  brain. 

(  Mr.  Jones's  book  is  well  calculated  to  be  popular,  as  there  is  nothing 

f-  intricate  in  it,  or  above  the  comprehension  of  an  ordinary  capacity.  Those 
who  really  wish  to  be  better  informed  by  a  systematic  course  of  reading, 

i  with  reference  to  settling  the  question  whether  they  will  admit,  or  not,  the 
pretensions  of  phrenologists,  could  not  find  a  more  acceptable  work.   We 

!  have  been  delighted  with  it  ourselves,  and  we  feel  that  to  recommend  it 
to  the  respectful  notice  of  others  is  but  doing  justice  to  the  talents  and 

<         research  of  the  author. 


Stnallpox, — The  smallpox  has  been  introduced  into  Needham  within  a 
i  few  days,  by  a  traveller  from  N.  York.  Several  cases  of  varioloid  have  ap- 
t  peared  in  Boston,  the  past  week.  The  patients  were  immediately  removed 
[         to  the  hospital,  and  are  all  doing  exceedingly  well.     With  a  careful  eye 

to  the  quality  of  the  virus — having  in  recollection  its  age,  the  day  it  was 
I  taken  from  the  vaccine  pustule,  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  indivi- 
\  dual  from  whom  it  was  taken — all  the  didiculties  arising  from  modified 
i  smallpox  might  be  generally  obviated  in  the  beginning,  in  this  climate. 
I         Varioloid  being  equally  as  dantrerous  to  the  public  health,  as  the  genuine, 

fully  developed  smallpox,  physicians  are  bound  to  be  exceedingly  watchful. 


i  Dr.  Oliver'^8  Pkysiohgy. -r-'Noi  having  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of 

I  this  recently  published  work,  we  have  no  means  of  judging  of  its  merits, 

i  and  therefore  can  neither  condemn  nor  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 

I  the  profession.     That  the  author  is  eminently  qualified  to  prepare  an  ex- 

;  cellent  treatise,  honorable  to  himself  and  useful  to  the  world,  is  beyond  a 

f  doubt.     Dr.  Oliver  is  favorably  known  as  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  medi- 

I  cal  department  of  Dartmouth  College,  N.  II. 


Pareira  brava  in  Innlable  Bladder, — Dr.  F.  P.  BettoD,  of  Germantown, 
Pa.  recommends,  in  the  Philadelphia  Journal,  the  Cissampelos  pereira^ 
called  by  the  Spainards  Pareira  bravay  in  cases  of  irritable  bladder.  This 
remedy  was  much  extolled  by  Helvetius  as  a  lithotriptic,  and  was  for- 
merly so  much  esteemed  by  the  Brazilians  as  to  be  named  by  them  the 
Universal  Medicine.  It  has  been  used  successfully  by  Mr.  Brodie.  It 
wai  givea  ia  the  foUowing  proportioo  by  Dr.  B. :  one  ounce  of  the  root 
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to  a  quart  of  water,  gently  boiled  down  to  one  half,  of  which  a  wioeglass- 
ful  was  taken  three  times  a  day. 


Mass.  General  Hospital. — There  were  no  operations  on  Saturday.  We 
take  this  opportunity  to  mention  an  eyor  into  which  we  were  led  by  the 
reporter,  relative  to  an  operation  performed  upon  a  boy^s  knee,  some 
weeks  ago,  and  which  should  have  been  corrected  sooner  ;  but  hoping  for 
all  the  particulars  to  the  end  of  the  case,  if  the  patient  recovered,  the 
apology  has  been  unfortunately  omitted  to  this  late  period,  without  anj 
intention,  however,  of  doing  injustice  to  any  one.  The  condyle,  in  the 
case  referred  to,  was  not  taken  our,  nor  the  articulating  surface  of  the 
lower  extremity  taken  away.  A  portion  of  bone  above  the  knee,  of  the 
shaft  of  the  femoris,  was  removed,  which  was  calculated  to  save  the  joint. 
Whenever  we  can  obtain  a  history  of  the  case,  the  character  and  object 
of  the  operation  will  doubtless  be  more  clearly  understood. 

To  CoRRKSPONDENT?. — An  able  article  on  the  abu3es  of  Female  Education, ia  ia 
time  for  the  next  Journal.— Cases  in  Pathological  Anatomy  have  been  rcceirwl, 
from  Dr.  Bell,  soon  to  appear — also,  from  the  same  author,  specimen  sheets  of  "•» 
€Utempt  to  investigate  some  obscure  and  undecided  doctrines  in  relation  to  SiaaBfai 
Varioloid  and  Vaccination,^^  which  we  shall  particularly  examine  as  soon  as  other 
papers  can  be  disposed  of. — **  Medical  Etiquette,"  from  Worcester  Countj,  ind 
**  Cases  of  Puerperal  Peritonitis,"  are  also  received. 

Died— At  New  York,  David  Hosack,  M.D.  P.R.S.  aged  66— whose  nameii 
familiar  to  the  profession  throughout  the  Union.  We  shall  give  a  biographicil 
sketch  of  his  life  and  services  at  a  future  day. — In  Woodbury,  Conn.  Dr.  Samod 
Steele,  55. — In  Plymouth,  Mass.  Dr.  Zaccheus  Bartlett,  aged  70. 

>Vliol«  number  of  deaths  in  Bneton  for  the  week  ending  Dec.  86,43.    Males.  93— Females,  S(L 

Of  meaalen,  7— dropsy,  S—infantile,  3— lung  fever,  9— brain  fever.  1— cramp  in  tlie  donacb,  I-- 
conauraption,  4— ulcers,  1— insane,  1— typhous  fever,  3— old  age,  I^aropay  od  the  chest,  1— jnaawe, 
1— intemperance,  1— inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1— croup,  I— teething,  1— throat  disemper,  9- 
pleurisy,  l—inflanunation  of  the  throat,  1.  _ 


MEDICAL  TUITION. 

Thk  tabacrlbers  have  recently  made  some  additional  arrangements  for  the  instruction  (vf 
•tudeuta.  .\  suitable  roura  is  provided,  as  heretofor«,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils ;  tlie  necessaiv  bcou 
are  supplied,  and  a  syNtematic  course  of  study  is  re^iinmended.  Personal  instruction  i*  P^^ 
each  pupil  in  each  of  the  several  departments  of  medical  knowledge.  Every  flicility  isproTioMW 
the  cultivation  of  practical  anatomy,  which  the  present  improved  state  of  the  law  permits.  '^^''"^ 
partment  will  receive  the  constant  attention  of  one  of  the  subsctibera,  who  will  always  gtvendiBM 
and  instrur-tinn  as  the  pupils  may  need.  ,  ,  _, 

The  pupiirt  have  free  admission  to  the  lectures  on  Anatomy,  and  on  Burgery,  in  the  Medical  Mmm 
of  Harvard  (Jniversity,  and  to  all  the  practice  of  the  Massachusctu  General  lloapitalj  andfeDeiuv 
they  have  opportunity  to  attend  private  surgical  operations. 
The  terms  are,  100  dollars  per  annum  :  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

JOHN  C.  WARREN, 
GEORGE  HAY  WARD, 
Boston.  October,  1835.  Oct38>-6tcop  ENOCH  HALB, 

J.  M.  WARREN. 

VACCINE  VIRUS. 
PHTiioiAif I  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  may  hereafter  be  furnished  with  pure  vaccine  vinl^l7 
addreasibg  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal—taelotfta^  ouo  Mltr.  Letter*  nj^ 
be  post-paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the  Post  OlUce.  The  virus  will  invariably  be  sent  bytw 
first  mail,  unless  some  other  mode  of  conveyance  is  directed.  Ten  eharfed  quills,  an  ample  ^aa* 
lily  for  meeting  any  sudden  emergency,  and  certainly  sufficient  to  propagate  a  ■'>PP'y  ^""'1' **il,I! 
aecire;y  packud  in  a  letter.  The  eentleman  who  ba«  undertaken  to  keep  the  virus,  will  failliwj 
supply  that  which  is  positively  genuine  and  recently  taken.  It  will  also  be  furnished  on  applieaiw 
at  the  Medical  Journal  ofllce.  __ 

THE  BOSTON  MBOIOAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  is  poblifhedevrry  Wedaes^ay.kJ  P- 

CL\PP,-fR-  n^t  \AX  VV»4hiriotnn  i^trAnt     cnrnArnr  Prunblin  fltr*ar    In  nhr.ni  oil  rAliinilinir«line' ■  1^" 

bea< 
lato 

cover.-  _   ^  ^  ^^^ ^ ^  ,-- 

yaar.—fiveiy  Mvanth  eopf  ,fraiii.— FovUge  the  aaaid  m  for  a  mWipaper. 
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CASES  IN  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 

BT  LUTHER  V.  BELL,  M.D.  DERRT,  If.H. 

[Comma nicated  for  tha  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.J 

I.  Feb.  10,  1835. — The  writer  was  invited  to  make  an  autopsic  exami- 
^  nation  of  a  child,  aged  eight  months,  which  had  been  under  the  care  of 

Dr.  Hovey,  of  Atkinson,  N.  H.     The  history  of  the  case,  as  detailed 
by  the  attending  physician  and  family,  was  this  : — the  infant,  nearly  or 
'f  quite  constantly  since  birth,  bad  exhibited  an  unnatural  state  of  the  bow* 

I  els  ; — the  alvine  evacuations  being  in  small  quantity,  of  unusually  fitiid 

I  consistence,  and  occasionarlly  consisting  of  a  mucous  discharge  only  ;  tbe 

*  action  of  purgatives  was  uniformly  attended  with  severe  distress,  and  very 
'  little  efiect.     The  disposition  of  the  child  to  receive  nourishooent  was 

natural,  and  its  appearance  strong  and  healthy,  until  tbe  invasion  of  tbe 
t  symptoms  which  terminated  in  death.     These  symptoms  continued  about 

I  ten  days,  and  simulated  those  of  hydrocephalus  acutus  so  closely  as  to 

'  induce  Dr.  H.,  a  iudicious  practitioner,  to  refer  them  to  tbe  head  as  the 

probable  seat  of  the  disease.  They  in  fact  coincided  so  generally  with 
^  those  accompanying  this  disease,  that  a  recapitulation  is  unnecessary, 

\  with  the  addition  of  an  intestinal  hemorrhage  of  four  or  6ve  ounces,  jtjst 

n  prior  to  dissolution. 

,  On  examination,  thirty  hours  after  death,  tbe  vestiges  of  derangement 

within  the  encephalon  were  found  to  be  a  considerable  venous  engorge- 
r  ment  of  tbe  meninges,  a  few  drachms  of  serous  fluid  within  the  cavity  of 

f  the  ventricles,  and  a  slight  effusion  beneath  tbe  tunica  arachnoides.     On 

I  opening  into  tke  abdomen,  there  appeared  at  flrst  sight  a  total  absence  of 

r  large  intestine.     On  further  examination,  however,  the  whole  coeeum 

^  and  colon  were  found  to  be  intus-suscepted  within  the  rectum,  and  so 

*  impacted  within  it  that  tbe  entire  length  of  large  intestine  comprised  a 
space  of  only  six  to  seven  inches  in  length.     On  attempting  to  withdraw 

I  the  included  portion  by  traction  upon  the  ileum,  it  was  found  impossible 

^  to  effect  a  disengagement  without  laceration.     The  rectum  was  then  slit 

up,  and  adhesions  were  found  scattered  both  where  tbe  serous  membrane 
^  of  the  ileum  was  in  contact  with  that  covering  the  large  intestine,  and 

I  also  where  the  mucous  linings  of  the  large  intestines  were  adjacent— which 

I  last  circumstance,  the  adhesion  of  mucous  surfaces  from  inflammatioui 

,  will  be  recollected  as  a  rare  pathological  fact ; — ^the  whole   exhibited  ap- 

f  pearances  of  long-continued  and  high  inflammatory  action,  with  a  morbid 

,  thickening  of  the  large  intestine,  to  the  extent  of  from  one  to  four  lines, 

I  or  even  more  about  the  caput  coli,  and  covered  with  a  muco-purulent 

secretion  similar  to  that  which  bad  been  evacimted  from  birtb.  The 
22 
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ileo-colic  valve  rested  just  within  the  sphinrter  ani ;  indeed,  we  subse-- 
quently  learned  that  the  displacement  had  been  visible  externally  on  an 
attempt  being  made  to  administer  an  ei^ma.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
ileum  was  found  filled  with  fluid  faeces,  and  another  intus-susception  of 
two  inches  in  length  in  the  jejunum,  which  was  readily  disengaged. 

The  morbid  displacement  in  this  instance,  though  by  no  means  unique, 
was  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  most  of  the  analogous  cased  on 
record.  A  parallel  one  is  detailed  by  Dr.  Harlan,  of  Pliiladelphia,  in 
which  ^^  a  part  of  the  ileum,  the  whole  of  the  ccBcum,  and  a  portion  of 
the  colon,  were  received  into  the  remaining  portion  of  the  colon,  and  the 
coecum  protruded  from  the  rectum* ;  and,  what  is  worthy  of  notice,  ad- 
hesions bad  formed  within  the  involuted  portions,  so  that  the  connections 
could  not  be  separated  without  laceration."  In  this  case,  water  was  found 
in  the  ventricles  oPthe  brain. 

These  and  similar  cases  are  pathologically  interesting,  as  exhibiting 
the  connection  between  irritations  within  the  alimentary  canal  and  symp* 
toms  developed  in  the  encephalon.  In  the  rase  we  have  detailed,  this 
irritation  resulted  in  that  too  frequent  disease,  pseudo-kydrocephaltu^  the 
characters  of  which  are  so  often  unexpectedly  revealed  by  post-mortem 
research  ;  while  in  others,  complicated  perhaps  with  a  more  intense  grade 
of  inflammatory  action,  actual  hydrocephalic  disease  may  be  produced. 
Such  instances,  in  which  the  intus-susceptio  is- evidently  of  longer  stand- 
ing than  the  encephalic  symptoms,  may  throw  some  light  on  the  causa- 
tion of  hydrocephalus  ;  (of  in  these,  however  the  fact  may  be  in  others, 
the  abdominal  derangement  is  manifestly  a  cause,  and  not  a  conspquenre. 
They  also  illustrate  that  principle  in  pathology,  condensed  in  the  CXXVI. 
Proposition  of  Broussais,  although  by  no  means  novel  or  original  in  biin  : 
viz.  Every  acute  suflfering,  either  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation  of 
an  organ,  or  proceeding  from  the  stimulation  of  the  branch  of  a  nerve,  or 
from  a  moral  cause,  engorges  the  brain,  and  tends  to  develope  inflamma- 
tion in  its  substance,  in  the  pia  mater  and  in  the  arachnoides. 

II.  During  the  last  winter,  I  made  a  post-mortem  examination  of  a 
rare  case  of  uterine  disease  m  a  patient^  by  the  name  of  Clough,  who 
bad  been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Tewksbury,  of  Hampstead,  N.  H.  since 
1829.  The  female  in  whom  it  occurred  was  about  35  years  of  age,  and 
unmarried.  From  the  account  I  received,  it  would  appear  that  her  pro- 
minent symptoms  were  those  of  digestive  derangement.  There  were 
few  or  no  symptoms  of  uterine  afl^ection,  and  she  had  continued  to  men- 
struate, until  within  two  months  of  her  death.  On  external  inspection  of 
the  abdomen,  two  hard  tumors,  apparently  of  ovoid  form,  and  three  to 
five  inches  in  their  longest  diameter,  could  be  traced,  one  in  the  umbilical 
and  the  other  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region.  A  general  prominence 
and  unyielding  hardness  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen  was 
evident. 

On  laying  open  the  abdominal  parietes,  an  immense  tumor  presented 
itself,  apparently  filling  the  whole  cavity,  covered  with  a  highly  injected' 
peritoneal  membrane.  This  tumor  proved  to  be  the  uterus,  and  was 
removed  by  cutting  through  its  natural  ligaments  and  the  vagina,  a  few 
trifling  adhesions  only  existing.  The  generally  pyriform  outline  of  the* 
healthy  uterus  was  preserved  accurately  in  this  mass  ; — from  its  upper 
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and  right  sides,  the  two  tumors  which  were  apparent  externally,  were 
attached  each  by  a  pedicle  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  traversed  by  a 
nutrient  artery  the  size  of  a  crow-quill  ;  these  tumors  Weighed,  the  one 
three  quarters  of  a  pound,  and  the  other  a  pound  and  a  half.  On  cutting 
into  the  three  masses,  they  were  all  found  to  be  of  the  same  white,  semi* 
cartilaginous  structure,  resembling  ordinary  scirrlius  ;  cutting  before  the 
knife  like  a  hard,  raw  turnip.  The  principal  mass  comprised  the  entire 
walls  of  the  uterus,  not  changing  its  texture  or  character  until  it  reached 
the  lining  mucous  membrane.  The  thickness  varied  from  one  to  four 
inches ;  being  thinnest  on  its  anterior  surface,  which  was  slit  up  by  intro- 
ducing a  director  into  the  os  tines,  exposing  the  cervix  of  the  uterus, 
which  was  not  less  than  seven  inches  in  length,  and  the  cavity  which  was 
of  the  normal  sise.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus  was  healthy  and 
natural  in  appearance,  as  were  also  the  ovaria,  fallopian  tubes  and  other 
appendages.  The  entire  weight  of  the  morbid  structure  was  a  few 
ounces  less  than  ten  avoirdupois  pounds.  Well  developed  chronic  gas- 
•  tro-enteritic  inflammation  was  presented  on  opening  into  the  stomach  and 
small  intestines. 

The  fnost  remarkable  and  pathologically  curious  circumstance  in  rela- 
tion  to  this  case,  was  the  unimpaired  condition  of  the  menstrual  function  ; 
and,  as  far  as  a  single  fact  goes,  the  conclusion  deducible  is,  that  integrity 
of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  is  alone  essential  to  this  secretion,  with^ 
out  reference  to  the  parietes  of  the  organ,  which,  we  have  seen,  were 
merged  throughout  in  the  scirrhoid  structure. 

III.-^Mrs.  J.  A.,  aged  about  27,  while  nursing  her  third  child,  was 
seized  with  a  severe  lancinating  pain  about  the  middle  of  the  sterno-mas* 
toid  muscle  of  the  right  side,  which  returned  occasionally  for  a  few  days, 
and  6nally  became  fixed.  A  swelling  next  commenced  over  the  mastoid 
process,  which  extended  to  the  (ftirotid  region,  the  gland  becoming  tense 
and  painful  on  pressure  ; — a  purulent  discharge  from  the  ear  of  the  same 
aide  was  present,  to  which  she  had  been  more  or  less  subject  from  child- 
hood. She  experienced  the  most  intense  angtiish  through  the  base  of 
the  cranium,  for  the  relief  of  which  she  had  gradually  taken  enormous 
•quantities  of  opium.  Poultices  were  applied  to  the  parotid  to  favor  the 
expected  suppuration,  but  without  effect. 

I  saw  her  tor  the  first  time  on  the  tenth  week  from  the  commencement 
of  these  symptoms,  and  was  at  first  inclined  to  believe,  from  the  agoniz- 
ing character  of  her  pain,  that  it  was  of  a  neuralgic  kind,  and  probably 
induced  by  the  pressure  of  the  distended  gland.  The  first  curative  indi.^ 
cation  attempted  was  to  bring  her  general  health  into  better  condition^  it 
having  become  ipucb  deranged,  in  part  from  the  excessive  use  of  the 
narcotic.  In  a  day  or  two,  however,  after  I  had  commenced  attendance,, 
there  suddenly  supervened  a  most  severe  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  ot 
both  eyes  and  the  textures  surrounding  the  eyeballs,  protruding  them  ta 
a  most  fright/ul  extent.  The  eyelids  were  so  distended  by  efiused  fluid> 
chat  they  could  not  be  separated  so  as  to  permit  an  examination  of  tha 
eyes  themselves,  until  by  copious  bleeding  from  the  temporal  artery^ 
scarifications,  leeches,  vesication,  &c.  the  inflammation  was  subdued^ 
It  then  appeared  that  the  inflammation  was  external  to  the  globe  of  the 
eyes  entirely,  but  the  sight  of  the  right  eye  ^(«%  totally  ej^tio^uisbed  ;  tba 
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organ  being  amaurotic,  and  the  pupil  having  lost  its  contrdctiiity,  remain- 
ing so  ever  afterward.  The  internal  pain  was  now  changed  over  to  the 
leU  side  of  (he  head,  then  to  the  back  of  (he  neck,  but  never  remitted 
for  a  moment.  She  gradually  declined  and  succumbed  on  the  fourth 
week  of  my  attendance  ;  her  reason  remaining  unimpaired  till  within  a 
few  hours  previous  to  her  death,  losing  her  speech  about  forty-eight 
hours,  and  becoming  paralytic  on  the  right  side  about  thirty-six  hoursi 
before  that  event. 

I  made  the  autopsy  about  20  hours  after  death.  On  cutting  through 
the  scalp  and  applying  the  saw  to  separate  the  skull-cap,  the  point  of  the 
instrument  dropped  through  a  hole,  formed  by  caries,  in  the  temporal 
bone,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  meatus  auditorius  ;  this  opening  was 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  nearly  circular,  and  61led  with  many  irre- 
gular fragments  of  carious  bone.  The  membranes  of  the  brain  were 
found  healihy,  and  that  organ  in  a  state  of  demonstrable  perfection,  far 
greater  than  I  ever  witnessed,  being  so  hard  and  distinct  as  to  allow  an 
exact  display  of  those  minuter  parts  which  are  so  rarely  witnessed  as 
almost  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  delineations.  The  soft 
commissures,  the  peduncles  of  the  pineal  gland,  the  septum  lucidum  and 
fossa  sylvii,  &c.  were  as  deGnitely  exhibited  as  in  the  plates  of  Vicq 
d'Azyr,  with  which  they  were  in  progress  compared.     A  considerable 

![uantity  of  yellow,  well-formed  pus  was  found  forced  into  the  brain  at  its 
orward  part  and  on  its  left  side,  the  optic  nerve  of  that  side  posterior  to 
the  decussation  being  surrounded  by  it.  The  basis  of  the  brain  beneath 
the  membranes  was  also  covered  with  pus,  the  whole  amount  of  this  fluid 
being. about  an  ounce.  On  removing  the  brain,  the  extent  of  caries  of 
the  temporal  bone  could  be  traced  ;  this  included,  beside  the  opening 
before  described,  (he  entire  disease  of  the  petrous  portion,  which  was 
absorbed  in  part,  and  filled  with  pus.  The  pathological  phenomena  of 
interest  in  this  case  are, 

1.  The  fact  of  so  much  disease  in  the  proximity  of  the  brain,  conti- 
guous to  its  membranes  and  no  doubt  destroying  the  functions  of  the  eye 
by  pressure,  existing,  without  any  intellectual  aberration. 

2.  The  verification  of  the  anatomical  fact  of  the  crossing  of  the  optic 
nerves,  the  pressure  presumed  to  have  produced  amaurosis  of  the  right 
eye,  being  beneath  the  optic  nerve  of  the  left  side. 

3.  The  pain  never  having  been  referred  to  any  part  above  the  ear, 
whilst  such  considerable  devastation  was  found  in  that  region.  It  is  pro- 
bable, too,  that  some  pressure  must  have  been  (nade  on  this  spot,  where 
the  brain  was  only  covered  by  the  scalp,  a  thin  layer  of  the  temporal 
muscle,  some  bony  spiculae,  and  its  membranes,  as  the  point  at  which 
arteriotomy  was  performed  was  less  than  an  inch  anterior  to  this  opening. 

December,  1835. 
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[Gommunicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

As  some  inaccuracies  have  occurred  in  our  previous  report,  we  shall 
correct  them  in  a  few  words  of  the  analysis.  M.  Lugol  will  successively 
treat  of  6ve  species  of  scrofula,  to  which  may  be  referred  the  great  va- 
riety of  cases  of  this  disease.  These  6ve  species  ai*e  the  following  : — 
1.  Tuberculous  Scrofula.  2.  Catarrhal  Scrofula.  3.  Cutaneous  Scro- 
fula.    4.  Cellular  and  adipose  Scrofula.     5.  Osseous  Scrofula. 

I. — The  tuberculous  scrofula  is  the  most  common.  It  may  almost  be 
said  that  all  scrofulous  cases  are  tuberculous  in  some  respects  :  the  ex- 
ceptions are  very  rare.  The  production  of  tubercles  is  always  the  seal 
of  scrofula.  If  you  have  doubts  whether  a  person  has  scrofula,  these 
doubts  will  be  removed  when  you  Gnd  tubercles  in  any  part  of  the  body. 
Further,  tubercles  may  invade  almost  every  tissue  of  the  body,  as  the 
brain,  the  lungs,  the  viscera,  the  membranes,  the  bloodvessels  and  the 
blood  itself. 

II. — The  catarrhal  scrofula,  or  that  of  the  mucous  membranes,  presents 
numerous  varieties  :  the  mucous  system  in  all  its  extent  may  be  at  once 
or  successively  affected  ;  or  it  may  be  only  in  part  affected,  as  in  scrofulous 
ophthalmia,  otitis,  angina,  and  leucorrhcea.  iBut  all  these  affections  are 
of  the  same  nature,  and  support  each  other.  Thus,  ophthalmia,  angina, 
and  leucorrhoea,  not  only  may  exist  together,  but  they  succeed  each 
other  as  long  as  the  scrofulous  virus  remains. 

Among  the  scrofulous  cases  of  the  mucous  membrane,  must  be  ranked 
worms  which  are  generated  in  consequence  of  the  catarrhal  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  tube,  similar  to  ophthalmia  ;  this  re- 
markable state  is  a  frequent  indication  of  scrofula,  perhaps  as  frequent  as 
scrofulous  ophthalmia,  and  often  exists  without  intestinal  worms  ;  its 
diagnosis  is  important,  because  it  alone  indicates  the  particular  mode  of 
treatment. 

III. — The  cutaneous  scrofula  shows  itself  in  several  forms  : 

1.  Hypertrophy  and  induration  of  certain  parts,  which,  when  they  are 
seated  in  th^  face,  give  it  a  peculiar  aspect,  called  by  authors  the  scrofu- 
lous face  ;  this  is  a  loose  and  indefinite  expression,  for  many  scrofulous 
cases  are  without  it.  The  scrofulous  face  exists  when  the  disease  is 
seated  in  the  face. 

2.  We  must  rank  in  the  cutaneous  species,  the  growth  of  lice,  which 
multiply  in  -such  numbers  on  some  children,  that  no  care  can  prevent  it. 
They  are  not  found  on  strong  and  healthy  children.  Put  lice  on  such  a 
child,  and  they  will  not  thrive  ;  it  is  only  on  poor,  sickly,  or  scrofulous 
children,  that  they  are  found.  This  kind  of  scrofula  may  even  prevent  the 
development  of  a  worse  kind  of  the  disease.  M.  Lugol  has  often  seen 
ophthalmia  and  cervical  tubercles  succeed  the  disappearance  of  vermin 
from  the  hairy  surface  of  the  body,  or  rather  these  last  take  a  new  form 
of  scrofula. 

3.  Sometimes  the  skin  of  scrofulous  patients  is  dry  and  chapped,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  lichen,  or  is  greasy  and  moist.  These  two  opposite 
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eflTects,  Fhen  referred  to  their  caase,  may  be  considered  as  signs  of  the 
scrofulous  disease. 

4.  Chilblains.  Most  of  those  who  have  had  in  infancy,  numerous, 
tedious,  and  obstinate  chilblains,  are  scrofulous.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
consider  two  out  of  three  persons,  thus  affected,  as  scrorulous. 

5.  The  skin  ulcerates  and  becomes  red  sometimes  to  a  considerable 
extent,  which  brings  on  one  of  the  most  troublesome  and  obstinate  forms 
of  cutaneous  scrofula.  We  must  not  confound  these  ulcers  with  the  Gs- 
tulas  and  ulcerations  which  are  the  consequences  of  caries  and  tubercles  ; 
for  in  these  cases,  the  skin  is  altered  gradually.  These  two  kinds  of 
ulceration  are  sometimes  confluent,  but  they  are  generally  separate. 

6.  Esthiomenos.  This  form  is  the  most  frequent  :  it  is  generally 
conGned  to  the  skin  ;  but  it  now  and  then  attacks  subjacent  parts,  and 
particularly  the  bones  in  those  cases  where  scrofula  is  decidedly  of  a 
syphilitic  origin. 

IV. — The  cellular  and  adipose  scrofula  often  consists  in  an  excessive 
development  and  growth  of  these  tissues.  This  cellular  hypertrophy, 
usually  soft  and  flabby,  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  flne  and  white 
skin,  constituting  that  particular  beauty  which  is  not  a  good  omen.  The 
opposite  state  is  also  observed  ;  that  is,  the  atrophy  of  the  cellular  and  adi- 
pose tissues.  M.  Lugol  has  seen  these  two  opposite  extremes  in  the  same 
family.  It  is  not  rare  to  see  two  scrofulous  sisters,  the  one  presenting 
an  excessive  plumpness  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  the  other  in  whom 
the  development  of  all  the  cellular  tissues  is  checked,  and  consequeotly 
in  whom  there  is  a  leannes;;  which  is  of  a  scrofulous  character. 

y . — The  scrofula  of  the  bones  appears  at  the  most  tender  age  : 

1.  Tardy  and  tedious  dentition,  accompanied  with  spasms,  not  unfre- 
quently  arises  from  this  unfortunate  predisposition  ;  the  scrofulous  child 
has  not  strength  to  push  forward  the  teeth,  and  this  is  badly  done,  or  the 
child  sinks  under  the  efl^ort. 

2.  A  second  form  is  a  distortion  of  the  bones.  Scrofulous  persons 
are  often  rickety  ;  may  it  not  be  that  all  scrofulous  persons  are  rickety  ? 

S.  Oueht  we  not  to  include  in  this  species  the  accidents  connected 
with  the  (ever  of  the  growth,  though  such  fever  belongs  more  to  the  whole 
abnormal  economy  than  to  the  osseous  system  in  particular  f  This  fever 
is  one  of  the  greatest  interest ;  it  is  a  trying  epoch,  which  decides  the  fate 
of  scrofulous  children  ;  the  elements. of  the  disease  and  those  of  health 
seem  to  be  struggling  against  each  other,  and  the  struggle,  sometimes 
critical,  gives  a  happy  impulse  to  puberty  ;  but,  oftener,  it  is  obstinate, 
and  then  brings  on  scrofulous  maladies,  and  stops  the  growth,  and  the 
child  always  remains  sickly. 

4.  Hypertrophy  and  caries  of  the  bones,  which  include  a  great  many 
species,  according  to  the  seat,  but  they  all  have  a  common  relation  to  this 
point,  that  the  history  of  all  scrofulous  white  swellings  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  caries  of  a  phalanx. 

These  diflerent  forms  of  scrofula  present  characters  always  the 
same,  whatever  be  the  seat  of  the  disease.  But  a  very  remarkable 
fact  is,  that  one  of  these  forms  rarely  exists  alone  ;  or  rather  the 
disease  has  at  once  two  or  more  maladies,  or  they  very  closely 
succeed  each  other-     Thus,  one  scrofulous  patient  is  at  one  time  affect- 
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<ed  with  esthiomenos  and  tubercles  ;  another  will  baire  ophthalmia 
and  tubercles ;  a  third,  caries  and  cutaneous  scrofula  ;  a  fourth  unites 
three  or  four  forms  of  the  same  disease  :  these  complications  are  met 
with  much  more  frequently  than  the  simple  forms  of  scrofula.  On 
the  contrary,  among  other  diseases,  we  see  esthiomenos  succeeding  oph- 
thalmia, and  then  itself  gives  place  to  caries  or  tubercles.  M.  Lugoihas 
shown  us  numerous  cases  of  all  these  varieties  of  scrofula  taking  place 
simultaneously  or  successively.  What  must  be  our  conclusion  from 
this  f  That  all  these  diifeases  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  arise  from  the 
same  cause.  There  are  not  many  species  of  scrofulous  diseases — they 
are  only  varieties  in  the  seat  and  form  of  a  disease  which  is  always  the 
«ame — which  always  afTecis  the  whole  individual,  a  consideration  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  therapeutics.  After  treating  of  the  resemblance  of 
scrofulous  diseases,  in  order  'to  point  out  their  differences,  M.  Lugol 
showed  us  particular  cases  in  which  were  exhibited  all  these  varieties 
found  in  the  saute  individual. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  clinical  lectures  of  M.  Lugol  on  scrofulous 
diseases.  The  patients  have  furnished  examples  of  all  the  species  and 
most  of  the  varieties  whose  nosological  names  he  mentioned.  In  the 
lectures  which  will  follow,  scrofulous  patients  will  serve  still  to  show 
the  particular  history  of  the  species  and  varieties,  of  which  M.  Lugol 
will  treat,  after  6rst  giving  a  history  of  the  cases. 

We  shall  next  give  the  ideas  of  M.  Lugol  on  this  subject,  and  it  will 
be  seen  to  what  extent  it  is  true,  as  we  said  at  the  beginning,  that 
be  has  found  the  materials  for  his  clinical  lectures  in  his  own  experience* 


REMARKS   ON   DR.   BELLS   PRIZE    ESSAY. 

[Concluded  from  page  339.] 

*'  The  view  of  the  relations  between  body  and  mind,  their  varied  con- 
nections with,  and  reactions  upon  each  other,  presents  a  6eld  of  research 
extended,  and  promising  the  richest  and  most  interesting  resuhs  to  the 
philosophical  inquirer, — a  fields  as  yety  little  exprored^"  says  Dr.  Bell. 
This  is  the  Doctor^s  mistake.  It  has  been  fully  and  faithfully  explored 
in  all  its  length  and  breadth.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  vaunting 
if  I  say  that  I  have  mainly  devoted  more  than  twenty  years  of  my  life, 
most  assiduously,  to  researches  of  this  kind  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  nook  or  corner  of  the  6eld,  of  which  the  Doctor  speaks,  which 
I  have  not  accurately  surveyed  ;  and  I  am  confident  that  no  one  is  quali- 
fied to  give  an  opinion  on  the  dietetic  character  of  man,  till  he  has  care- 
fully and  honestly  and  fully  explored  this  field.  The  physiological  and 
psychological  evidence  in  relation  to  the  natural  dietetic  character  of 
man,  is  full  and  conclusive  :  but  this  cannot  be  accurately  apprehended 
and  appreciated  by  any  one  who  has  not  made  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  can  be  ascertained  concerning  ^'  the  relations  be- 
tween body  and  mind,  their  varied  connections  with,  and  reactions  upon 
each  other  ; "  and  if  I  shall  be  permitted  to  present  to  Dr.  Bell  and 
others  the  results  of  my  labors,  in  print,  as  I  hope  to,  ere  long,  they  will 
find  that,  instead  of  ^*  Utopian  dreaming  "  or  wasting  my  time  in  ex* 
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ploring  Gyclopcedias  and  musty  libraries  to  learn  what  others  have 
thought  and  said,  I  have  heen  laboriously  engaged  in  severe  scientific 
researches  and  original  investigations  ;  and  that  instead  of  basing  my 
opinions  on  the  experience  of  '^  a  few  dyspeptics,''  I  have  founded  ihem 
on  rigidly  ascertained  scientiGc  principles.  I  say  not  these  things  boasi- 
ingly,  but  in  frankness,  to  show  medical  gentlemen  that  I  am  neither  a 
fanciful  speculator  nor  ^^  Utopian  dreamer,"  as  Dr.  Bell  sarcastically 
insinuates. 

But  it-may  be  asked  why  I  do  not  meet  Dr.  Bell  with  argument,  and 
show  my  strength  in  my  reasoning,  rather  than  spend  my  time  in  making 
these  proclamations.     I  reply  that,  on  points  which  derive  their  support 
from  popular  ignorance  and  error,  it  is  an  easy  task  to  make  out  an  argu- 
ment which  shall  be  considered  strong  and  conclusive,  by  the  multitude, 
when  the  evidence  by  which  that  ai^ument  is  sustained  is  drawn  from 
the  ignorance  and  error  and  prejudice,  and  depraved  appetites,  of  that 
very  multitude.    But  to  reason  down  the  false  positions  of  that  argument, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  scope  of  our  reasoning  should  be  such  as  to  dispel 
the  ignorance,  and  correct  the  error,  and  overcome  the  prejudices,  and 
subdue  the  passions  of  that  multitude  :  and  this  is  no  easy  task,  though 
we  possess  the  whole  of  nature's  armory  of  truth.     In  my  extended 
course  of  lectures,  I  have  condensed  my  argument  on  the  important 
question  before  us,  as  much  as  is  possible  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  with- 
out weakening  it  by  want  of  completeness.     Were  I,  therefore,  to  under- 
take to  reason  the  question  here,  and  do  justice  to  it,  I  could  do  little 
less  than  to  publish  in  this  Journal  my  whole  course  of  lectures.     This, 
of  course,  cannot  be  done.     And,  gentlemen  of  the  medical  fraternity  of 
New  England,  I  do  honestly  assure  you  that  I  do  not  make  my  appear- 
ance on  this  occasion  and  in  this  manner  because  I  have  any  fears  of  the 
effects  of  Dr.  Bell's  Dissertation  on  my  individual  reputation  or  interest ; 
but  I  do  it  because  I  have  a  fervent  love  of  the  truth — a  deep  and  sincere 
respect  for  your  profession  as  a  most  important  function  in  the  social 
system,  and  a  cordial  regard  for  the  people  of  '*  my  own,  my  native 
land,"  and  a  desire  to  beneGt  the  whole  human  family.     Gentlemen,  as 
surely  as  mankind  continue  to  exist  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  there 
will,  within  ten  years  from  this  time,,  be  a  mighty  revolution  of  opinion 
on  the  question  before  us  ;  and  scientiGc  men,  as  a  body,  will  be  con- 
vinced that,lhoijgh  man  may,  in  many  circumstances,  do  very  well  on  a 
/  mixed  diet  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  and,  in  some  possible 
I  circumstances,  may  find  it  necessary  to  partake  of  flesh,  yet,  as  a  general 
I  rule,  in  all  circumstances  and  situations,  where  man  can  have  his  choice 
'  of  aliment,  a  well-regulated  vegetable  and  water  diet  is  most  eminently 
.   adapted  to  sustain  the  highest  and  best  physiological  and  psychological 
\  interests  of  human  nature,  in  every  respegnj^  Gentlemen,  in  the  religious 
world,  we  know  it  is  always  true  that,  when,  on  any  occasion,  a  reforma- 
tion takes  place  in  consequence  of  a  great  increase  of  light,  if  the  priest- 
hood do  not  keep  in  advance  of  the  people  and  lead  them  on  with  a 
rapidity  equal  to  the  energy  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry  that  is  awakened, 
and  thus  secure  and  deserve  their  respect  and  confidence,  the  people 
will  cast  off  that  priesthood  with  contempt  and  indignation,  as  an  intole- 
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rable  impediment  to  the  progress  of  truth  and  virtue  : — and  thus  will  it 
inevitably  be  with  the  medical  fraternity  if  they  do  not  advance  in  the 
science  of  their  profession,  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  keep  a-head  of  the 
inquisitive  and  scrutinizing  spirit  of  the  times.  It  is  in  vain  for  them  to 
attempt  to  repress  that  spirit  by  the  voice  of  professional  authority.  The 
time  has  gone  by  when  the  paltry  legerdemain  of  the  schools  could  be 
practised  on  the  credulity  of  the  people,  as  the  indubitable  evidence  of 
marvellous  wisdom  ;  and  the  physician  must  now  throw  away  every  vest* 
nient  of  disguise,  which  whilom  was  considered  as  essential  to  the  dig- 
nity of  his  profession,  and  present  himself  in  naked  honesty  and  candor 
before  a  rational  and  intelligent  public,  and  secure  the  confidence  of  bis 
fellow  creatures  by  convincing  them,  as  rational  beings,  that  he  deserves 
it,  or  he  will  be  compelled,  whatever  may  be  the  insignia  of  office  which 
he  may  be  able  to  display,  to  take  his  stand  and  compete  with  that  class 
of  men  who  batten  on  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  others. 

Gentlemen,  ^^  am  I  therefore  your  enemy  because  I  tell  you  the  truth  ? '' 
I  know  you  will  not  so  regard  me.  It  is'the  honor  of  your  profession  I 
seek  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  my  zeal  and  my  boldness,  for  the 
love  that  you  yourselves  bear  to  that  profession.  Society  must  have  an 
enlightened  and  elevated  medical  profession,  capable  of  instructing  and 
directing  the  active  and  energetic  mind  of  the  present  day,  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  true  science  of  human  life,  or  it  must  be  scourged  with 
every  species  of  quackery  and  imposition  ;  and  who,  that  has  one  drop 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his  breast,  can  contemplate  for  a  mo- 
ment the  fearful  extent  of  the  present  system  of  quackery  and  drugging, 
and  not  shudder  to  his  inmost  soul  with  unutterable  horror  at  the  work 
of  death  which  he  sees  going  on  around  him  ?  And  how  shall  this  terri- 
ble havoc  be  arrested,  while  the  people  continue  to  become  the  voluntary 
victims  }  By  ho  means  possible,  save  by  the  diffusion  of  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  truth.  And  whence  shall  this  light  emanate  and  radi- 
ate to  dispel  the  darkness  of  ignorance  with  which  mankind  are  cursed  } 
Surely  it  must  come  from  a  truly  enlightened  and  elevated  medical  pro- 
fession— a  profession  which  seeks  to  gain  no  power  from  the  mock- 
solemnity  of  mystery,  and  to  borrow  no  dignity  from  the  antique  drapery 
of  an  official  costume,  but  commends  itself  to  the  understanding  which  it 
enlightens,  by  the  light  which  it  imparts. 

Dr.  Bell  finds  himself  compelled  to  give  up  the  anatomical  argument 
so  long  and  so  fondly  contended  for  by  the  advocates  for  man's  carnivo- 
rous character,  and,  with  at  least  some  show  of  candor,  acknowledges 
that  those  who  *'*•  have  be^en  determined  to  make  man  an  omnivorous 
animal  by  the  rules  of  natural  science,  seem  rather  to  have  jumped  to 
their  conclusion  than  to  have  arrived  at  it  by  legitimate  induction. "  But 
having  made  this  acknowledgment,  he  immediately  makes  a  real  Sam 
Patch  jump  himself,  in  company  with  Baron  Cuvier,  and  comes  pitimp 
into  the  bottomless  conclusion,  that  thotigh  man  is  not  naturally  or^mzed 
to  feed  on  flesh,  yet  he  is  Gtted  for  animal  food  prepared  by  his  reason. 
A  most  reasonable  manner,  this,  of  doing  an  unreasonable  thing  !  I  wish 
to  treat  Dr.  Bell  with  respect,  but  I  cannot  possibly /eel  any  respect  for 
such  grave  trifling,  in  the  form  of  scientiGc  reasoning,  even  though  it 
come  from  Baron  Cuvier,  endorsed  by  Dr.  McMurtrie,  of  Philadelphia, 
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and  Dr.  Bell,  or  Derry.     And  I  am  bold  to  affirm,  that  no  profound 

Jihysiologisi  living,  after  having  given  special  attention  to  ihe  subject  be- 
ore  us,  could  seriously  advance  such  a  proposition  ;  for  the  statement 
itself  evinces  either  an  entire  want  of  honesty,  or  an  entire  ignorance  of 
the  true  physiological  principles  involved.  But  the  truth  is,  that  with  all 
the  pretensions  of  the  present  day,  the  veriest  smattering  in  physiological 
science  is  incomparably  more  prevalent,  even  among  professional 
men,  than  profound  altaimnents.  Indeed,  some  wlio  are  set  apart  for 
the  instruction  of  others  in  this  exceedingly  important  branch  of  medical 
education,  are  found  capable  of  writing  and  publishing  a  tissue  of  reason- 
ing which  would  have  done  no  credit  to  the  days  of  medical  astrology  ; 
and  it  should  be  an  instructing,  as  well  as  mortifying  consideration,  that 
some  of  the  most  important  facts  of  a  physiological,  pathological,  and 
therapeutic  nature,  of  our  own  time,  have  rather  been  forced  upon  our 
conviction  by  the  great  experiment  of  the  temperance  reform,  than  anti- 
cipated and  apprehended  by  scientific  sagacity. 

I  have  already  said  that  Dr.  Bell's  sneers  and  sarcasms  about  ^'  our 
•modern  Pythagoreans,"  are  wholly  unworthy  of  himself  and  deserve  no 
reply  from  me.  They  prove  either  that  he  wanted  a  correct  knowledge 
of  our  opinions,  or  that  he  wanted  candor  to  state  them  accurately.  In 
the  same  manner,  he  quotes  the  trash  of  Mr.  Lawrence  about  the  ^^  few 
hundreds  of  Europeans  holding  in  subjection  the  millions  of  vegetable 
eaters  " — ^'  the  carnivorous  Romans,"  &c.  which,  so  far  as  the  true 
principles  involved  in  the  question  under  consideration  are  considered, 
are  entire  falsehoods  ;  evidently  stated  in  sheer  ignorance,  or  culpable 
carelessness,  or  dishonesty,  by  Mr.  Lawrence  and  the  hundreds  who 
have  echoed  him. 

In  bringing  forward  the  case  of  his  Wild  Bill,  or  Mississippi  Orson, 
Dr.  Bell  is  truly  unfortunate.  Had  he  correctly  perceived  the  real  phy- 
siological and  psychological  bearing  of  this  case,  on  the  question  in  dis- 
pute, he  would  have  seen  that  its  whole  force  is  against  himself  and  in 
our  favor.  I  thank  Dr.  Bell  for  this  admirable  counterpart  to  Caspar 
Hauser.     The  Doctor's  '*  Oriental  tyrants  "  are  as  little  to  his  purpose. 

ii  Pacts  incorrectly  apprehended  only  serve  to  strengthen  error."  The 

Doctor  may  be  honest  in  this  reasoning,  but  he  is  very  weak  ;  his  facts 
have  no  real  relation  to  the  princitdes  he  aims  to  establish. 

The  Doctor  is  also  exceedingly  mistaken  when  be  supposes  that  we 
who  contend  that  '*  man  has  a  natural  food^^^  have  overlooked,  in  our 
researches  on  diet,  the  importance  of  quantity  as  well  as  kind.  There 
is  no  point  that  I  have  from  the  beginning  insisted  upon  more  than  this  ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  with  a  single  exception,  Dr.  BelPs  remarks  on 
quantity  are  just  and  valuable.  When  he  says — ^'  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  there  can  be  little  probability,  perhaps  scarce  a  pos- 
sibility, of  injury  being  done  to  the  system  by  plethoric  repletion,  if  the 
aliment  be  confined  wholly  to  vegetable  substances,"  he  falls  into  one  of 
bis  greatest  and  most  dangerous  errors.  Indeed  there  is  not,  in  his 
whole  dissertation,  so  objectionable  a  sentence  as  this — because  this  is, 
more  than  any 'Other,  calculated  to  lead  to  evil  consequences.  For  ibe 
good  of  the  laboring  people  of  New  England,  then.  Dr.  Bell  will  permit 
me  to  say,  that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  connected  with  a  pure  vegeuble 
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diet,  is  excess  in  quantity.  I  can  solemnly  say,  that  in  an  experiment  on 
hundreds  of  the  human  family,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  aU  ages,  circum<- 
stances  and  conditions,  for  fjve  years  past,  the  principal  source  of  evil 
resulting  from  a  pure  vegetable  diet,  has  been  excess  in  quantity.  In 
fact,  the  danger  on  this  point  is  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  ab* 
staining  from  flesh-meat,  and,  for  the  most  obvious  reason  ; — flesh,  like 
ardent  spirit,  increases  the  general  action  of  the  vital  inachinerj,  by 
which  itself  is  worked  through,  and  eliminated  from  the  vital  domain, 
much  more  rapidly  than  vegetable  food  ;  and  hence  the  dangers  in  a  hard 
laboring  man,  arising  from  excess  in  flesh-eating,  are  more  from  an  over 
action  and  rapid  expenditure  of  the  physiological  powers  of  the  system, 
and  a  general  tendency  to  inflammatory  disease,  than  from  sheer  nemiety  or 
over-fullness  ;  and  hence,  also,  the  hard  laboring  man  is  fenger  and  better 
sustained  by  two  pounds  of  good  wheaten  bread,  than  by  eisht  pounds  of 
the  best  butcher's  meat.  This  I  know  to  be  true,  both  from  science 
and  experience.     All  other  things  being  equal,  the  laboring  man  who 

t  subsists  entirely  on  a  well-chosen  diet  of  vegetable  food  and  pure  water, 
can  with  ease  perform  one-eighth  more  labor  in  a  year,  than  the  man 
who  partakes  freely  of  flesh-meat.  This  has  been  extensively  demon- 
strated by  experiment.  As  a  general  statement,  also,  the  vegetable  eater 
will  be  able  to  continue  at  hard  labor,  from  ten  to  twenty  years  longer  in 
life,  than  the  flesh-eater. 

There  is  one  more  error  into  which  Dr.  Bell  has  fallen,  that  I  consider 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  passed  by  unnoticed  in  this  place.  He 
ronchides,  on  the  wlmle,  that  the  dietetic  habits  of  the  good  people  of 
New  England  are  just  about  what  they  should  be.  But  if  the  Doctor, 
before  writing  his  prize  dissertation,  instead  of  ransacking  Cyclopoedias 
and  other  volumes  of  printed  matter,  had  done  as  I  have  done  for  many 
years — gone  extensively  among  ihe  laboring  people— upon  their  farms — 
into  their  workshops,  &c.  and  carefully  observed,  and  diligently  inquired^ 
and  honestly  sought  after  truth  rather  than  to  support  any  theory  or  hy» 
pothesis,  be  would  certainly  have  been  led  to  a  diflerent  conclusion. 
There  is  probably  no  climate  on  the  face  of  the  globe  much  more  favora- 
ble to  health  and  long  life  than  that  of  New  England  ;  and  no  people 
whose  social,  civil  and  religious  institutions  are  better  adapted  to  human 
welfare  than  ours.  Yet,  as  a  general  statement,  it  is  notoriously  true 
that  our  farmers  begin  to  complain  of  failing  healihi  and  of  the  symptoms 
of  a  breaking  down  constitution,  at  about  the  age  of  forty,  and  very  few^ 
of  them  indeed  reach  a  hundred  years  of  life.     These  evils  they  univer- 

^^  sally  attribute  to  hard  labor.  But  this  imputation  is  wrong.  Not  one  in 
a  thousand  of  our  laboring  people  in  New  England  works  so  hard  but  that 
be  might,  for  all  that,  attain  to  a  hundred  years.  The  truth  is,  errors  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  food  are  the  principal  causes  of  this  early  break- 
mg  down  ;  and  errors  in  quantity  are  not  the  smallest.  The  probability 
is,  that  the  New  England  people,  generally,  eat  about  twice  as  much 

^       food  as  is  compatible  with  sound  and   permanent  health  and  long  life. 

^       But  errors  in  quantity  are  by  no  means  the  only  dietetic  faults  amonst  us  ;     ^^ 

I       almost  every  word  that  Dr.  Bell  has  quoted  from  Yolney  is  strictly  true,     ; 

'      and  ought  to  be  committed  to  memory  by  every  American.     Dr.  Bell  is 

I      bimseirvery  sound  in  bis  remarks  on  quantity,  mastication,  tiroes  of  eat* 
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iog,  &c.  &c.  though  be  quotes  the  physiological  absurdity  of  Dr.  Beau- 
mont concerning  the  quarUUy  of  the  gastric  juice.  Or.  Beaumont  has 
not  proved  conclusively  that  the  gastric  fluid  ceases  to  be  secreted  beyond 
a  certain  Irniit,  nor  can  he  prove  any  such  thing  ;  for  it  is  not  true — and 
\  Dr.  Beaumont  contradicts  liimself  half  a  dozen  limes  in  his  sialemenls  on 
this  very  point.  Dr.  Bell  ought  to  be  too  much  of  a  physiologist  to 
place  any  confidence  in  such  a  notion. 

Dr.  Bell  talks  quite  too  loosely  about  tea  and  coA^ee  ;  he  speaks  as  if 
it  were  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  whether  they  are  really  deleterious  sob- 
stances  or  not,  and  repeats  the  thread-bare  notion  of  egregious  smatterers, 
that  it  may  be  the  hot  water  which  does  the  mischief.  Heat  cerlainly 
acts  on  living  bodies  as  a  stimulus,  and,  when  powerful,  increases  vital 
exhaustion,  and  produces  indirect  debility,  and  diminishes  the  function^ 
power  of  the  digestive  and  other  organs  ;  and  hot  food  and  drinks  are 
unquestionably  much  less  favorable  to  uniform  health  than  cold  food  and 
drink.  But  both  tea  and  coflfee  are  intrinsically  and  powerfully  poison- 
ous to  the  living  tissues  of  the  human  body — and  no  man  can  deny  it 
without  evincing  either  his  ignorance  or  want  of  honesty  on  this  subject. 

Yet,  after  all  the  fault  that  I  have  found  with  Dr.  BelPs  Prize  Disser- 
tation, it  certainly  contains  much  that  is  correct  and  valuable  ;  and  on  ibe 
main  point,  it  clearly  slxtws  that  the  less  flesh  the  laboring  people  of  New 
England  eat,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them  ;  for,  as  the^ Doctor  trulj  says, 
in  those  days  agone,  when  our  forefathers  ate  least  flesh  and  were  most 
simple  in  their  diet,  they  were  healthiest  and  strongest.  In  short,  had 
Dr.  Bell,  of  Derry,  in  all  cases  presented  correctly  apprehended  facts 
and  soimd  reasoning,  instead  of  sneer  and  sarcasm,  his  dissertation  wooU 
have  been  quite  as  good  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  fronn  a  young 
physician  of  the  present  day.  S.  Graham. 

Boston^  December  30,  1835. 
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"LET  THE  DEAF  HEAR.*** 

With  the  kindest  intentions,  doubtless,  the  author  has  sent  to  the  Bosloa 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-two  octavo  pages, 
with  a  formidable  title,  which  is  copied  below.  Preceding  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  in  the  Preface,  is  (his  imperative  command — "  Let  the  deaf 
hear^' — which  reminds  one  of  the  authoritative  tone  of  thosie  who  drove 
the  dead-carts  through  the  depopulated  streets  of  London  in  the  time  of 
the  great  plague — <'  Bring  out  your  dead,"  and  echo  repeated  the  melan- 
choly mandate — ^<  Bring  out  your  dead  ;  "  but  the  winds  give  no  audible 
response  to  the  distinguished  aurist  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Togno  is  evi- 
dently possessed  of  an  uncommon  share  of  self-esteem  ;  and  this  is  iafer- 

*  Annual  Medical  Statistical  Report  of  Dr.  J.  Toftno's  Infirmary  Tor  the  cure  of  DealV»«««,  five 
1834  to  18:15.  *•  To  prejudfre  other  men's  notionn  before  we  have  looked  into  them,  m  not  %o  sbew 
their  darkness,  but  to  put  out  our  own  eyes.'*— LociE«.  By  J.  Togno,  M.O.,  Un.  Penn.,  ile»b«r  U 
the  Philadelphia  Med.  Society  and  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians.  "  Let  the  deaf  hev." 
Ptalladelpliia,  1835. 
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red  from  the  spirit  that  glows  in  every  line  of  his  statistical  report,  from 
alpha  to  omega.  He  talks  in  the  prerogative  language  of  kings  and 
editors,  and  says  We  as  boldly  as  though  the  Ear  Infirmary  at  No.  98 
Locust  Street  was  under  the  sovereign  control  of  the  congress  of  Kalisch. 
The  manner  in  which  the  whole  pamphlet  is  executed,  is  calculated  to 
defeat  the  intentions  of  the  writer,  because  it  is  evident,  on  the  very  face 
of  it,  that  instead  of  being  the  positive  outpourings  of  philanthropy,  it  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  bait  to  lure  customers.  The  good  man  is 
a  perfect  fanatic  on  the  subject  of  human  ears.  Upon  ordinary  topics, 
his  sanity  would  not  be  questioned  ;  but  the  idea  in  abstract  of  the  quiet 
monotony  of  the  deaf,  rouses  the  lion  from  bis  lair,  and  in  the  majesty  of 
strength  he  exhibits  a  monomaniacal  fervor.    In  his  Introductory  he  says — 

'<  *•  Let  the  deaf  hear,'  "  is  our  motto,  and  to  bring  it  to  pass  shall  be 
the  daily  labor  of  our  life;  such  is  our  determination,  till  we  close  this 
worldly  career,  and  if  it  may  be  any  inducement  to  stimulate  others  to 
follow  our  example,  by  cultivating  this  neglected  branch  of  the  healing  art, 
let  it  then  be  even  inscribed  on  our  humble  tomb — ''  Let  the  deaf  hear." 

With  the  close  of  each  paragraph,  he  appears  to  feel  conscious  of  accu- 
mulating power,  which  in  the  wildness  of  his  imaginings  will  hereader 
lid  him  above  the  region  occupied  by  ordinary  physicians,  on  whom  ho 
already  looks  with  pitying  eyes.  At  the  present  rate  of  self-elevation, 
the  next  annual  Togno  Report  bids  fair  to  assume  the  dictatorial  inde- 
pendence of  the  inventor  of  the  medical  pump,  who  determined  at  the  out- 
0et  to  force  himself  into  notoriety,  and  thus  addressed  the  faculty— 

"  IMI  mount  my  horse,  by  Jove  I  wUl— 
IMl  nilence  all  your  petty  skill. 
And  ahow  the  world  that  real  merit 
Shall  aU  redound  to  men  of  spirit.** 

From  this  air  of  boasting,  which  it  requires  no  second  sight  to  discover, 
and  which  is  unbecoming  a  man  of  scientific  attainments,  people  of  com- 
moD  understanding  must  certainly  be  unfavorably  impressed  with  this 
performance. 

It  is  due  to  the  public  that  the  name  of  every  individual  whose  initial 
letters  are  inserted  in  the  tabular  spaces,  should  be  given  in  extenso.  It 
is  a  matter  of  grave  importance  to  the  community  if  Dr.  Togno  can  ac- 
complish all  the  wonderful  operations  on  the  auditory  and  vocal  apparatus 
which  he  asserts  that  he  has  performed.  He  is  a  stranger  : — it  is  no 
insult,  therefore,  to  demand  corroborative  testimony  from  those  mutes 
who  are  now  said  to  speak.  "  Let  the  deaf  hear,"  says  he  ;  let  them 
publish  to  the  world,  too,  the  benefits  they  have  derived  from  his  magic 
touch,  and  our  skepticism  will  give  way  to  a  swelling  tide  of  admiration* 

If  the  institution  wherein  such  notable  business  is  transacted — where 
the  deaf  and  the  dumb  are  said  to  be  taught  to  articulate  their  mother 
tongue — possesses  such  transcendant  claims  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Slates,  it  is  passing  strange  that  all  that  is  known  of  it  should 
have  been  promulgated  through  this  Jonah-gourd  of  a  pamphlet. 

When  empiricism  shields  itself  under  the  cloak  of  regular  fellowship 
with  those  who  are  hound  by  the  laws  of  honor  to  sustam  the  dignity  of 
the  medical  profession,  it  is  extremely  mortifying  ;  and  the  man  who  de- 
liberately demeans  himself  and  degrades  the  order  to  which  he  may  have 
been  admitted,  deserves  pointed  reprobation,  even  though  enveloped  iD 
collegiate  parchments. 

Perhaps  we  have  devoted  more  attention  to  this  report  than  it  deserves^ 
but  we  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  dereliction  from  duty  had  we  ueg* 
looted  to  caution  the  unfortunate  not  to  he  imposed  upon  by  the  ifecionn 
pretensions  to  which  we  have  alluded.  (p 
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SUPERSULPHATE  AND  8UPERACETATE  OF  IRON. 

Several  cases  are  related  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Bucklnnd,  of  I^ndon,  Id  which 
these  remedies,  in  solution,  were  administered  to  advantage.  The  first 
was  a  case  of  periodical  return  of  neuralgic  faciei,  which  h.id  existed  for 
three  months.  Small  doses  of  the  solution  of  the  supersulphate  were  com- 
menced with,  but  gradually  increased  to  half  a  drachm  three  times  a  day, 
which  effected  a  cure  within  a  month.  These  large  doses,  however,  pro- 
duced some  unpleasant  effects  on  the  general  health,  and  the  author  has 
not  since  given  it  in  larger  doses  than  ten  minims  three  times  a  day.  In 
several  cases  of  leucorrhosa,  this  solution  was  given  with  decided  good 
effect.  In  a  case  of  night  perspiration  arising  from  genera]  debility,  this 
symptom  was  entirely  removed  in  ten  days  af\er  commencing  the  use  of 
the  remedy,  and  was  not  followed  by  a  relapse.  A  person  affected  (or 
two  years  with  paruria  mellita,  received  benefit  from  this  preparation  in  a 
month  afler  using  ten  minims  three  times  a  day,  and  in  six  months  was 
nearly  cured.  Dr.  B.  states  that  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  solution 
of  the  superacetate  of  iron  are  similar  to  those  of  the  supersulphate,  bat 
the  former  is  pleasanter  to  the  taste,  and  is  readily  taken  by  children  when 
mixed  with  syrup  and  water.  He  recommends  it  in  mesenteric  diseases, 
and  in  weak  chlorotic  patients. 


CLOT-BEY. 

This  eminent  surgeon,  who  has  incontestably  proved  himseM*  to  be  so 
extraordinary  man  since  the  day  on  which  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  took  him 
into  his  service,  but  who  would  have  been  consigned  to  humble  ▼illage 
obscurity  had  he  remained  in  France,  has  just  been  raised  to  the  rsnk 
of  Generaly  in  addition  to  that  of  Chief  Physician,  Bey,  and  other  titles 
of  distinction  and  profit.  ''  You  have  aided  us,"  said  his  highness,  the 
Pacha,  *'  in  a  battle  the  more  dreadful,  that  it  lasted  for  six  months  (al- 
luding to  the  visitation  of  the  plague).  I  congratulate  you  on  your  escape 
from  danger,  and  shall  not  fail  to  reward  the  courage  and  humanity  of 
which  you  have  given  such  noble  proofs,  during  the  trying  circumstances 
we  have  just  witnessed."  Medical  men  are  invariably  prized  and  paid 
by  barbarians.  The  beginning  of  professional  distinction  is  generally 
among  strangers.  So  true  is  it,  that  a  prophet  is  nothing  in  his  own 
country. 

LUkoiripty  in  Jimerica, — Dr.  Randolph,  of  Philadelphia,  as  we  learn  by 
the  American  Journal,  has  performed  the  operation  of  lithotripsy  (or 
grinding  of  the  stone  in  the  bladder)  in  twelve  cases,  and  in  all  with  en* 
ftire  success.  In  one  case,  the  subject  of  which  was  57  years  old,  and 
ihad  suffered  from  urinary  calculus  for  the  last  nine  years,  the  stone  was 
crushed  and  the  fragments  apparently  entirely  removed  after  introducing 
the  instrument  three  tiroes  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  With  regard  to 
the  pain  of  this  operation,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written  both  by 
its  defenders  and  opposers,  this  patient  stated  that  it  was  ^'nothing  com- 
pared to  what  he  often  suffered  from  the  spasms  of  the  bladder." 


A  Quettum, — ^The  editor  of  the  U.  S.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
asks— '^  Will  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  be 
so  good  as  to  inform  us  what  they  do  with  a  physician  when  he  sliow» 
himself  to  be  otherwise  than  a  gentleman  ? "  Answer. — Nothing  at  all — 
total  neglect  being  the  severest  of  all  punishments  formedical  infractions. 
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Alcohol  in  the  Fan*.— In  the  eleventh  volume  of  this  Journal  informa- 
tion was  solicited  respecting  the  possibility  of  alcohol  being  found  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  which  was  answered  by  reference  to  a  well-au- 
thenticated  case  in  which  a  fluid  that  smelt  of  whiskey  and  burnt  with  a 
blue  flame  was  taken  from  the  brain  of  a  drunkard  who  died  in  a  fit  of 
intoxication.  A  fact  of  no  less  interest  has  lately  been  made  known  in 
the  eastern  papers.  It  appears  that  a  drunkard,  in  South  Berwick,  Me. 
who  had  been  for  several  days  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication,  was  bled 
from  the  arm,  and  the  blood  immediately  touched  with  a  flame  of  fire.  It 
ignited,  and  emitted  a  bluish  flame  for  the  space  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
minutes.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  experiment,  which  is  considered  no 
less  interesting  to  the  physiologist  'than  important  to  the  full  understand- 
ing of  the  efi*ects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  constitution.  If  anything  fur- 
ther in  regard  to  the  experiment  would  be  of  interest  to  the  profession, 
we  trust  that  the  medical  gentleman  who  certifies  to  having  witnessed  it, 
will  not  fail  to  furnish  us  with  the  particulars. 


Evidences  of  Christianiiy. — Dr.  Coit,  of  Lexington,  Ky.  is  about  com- 
mencing a  course  of  lectures  on  this  very  elevated  subject,  to  the  medical, 
law,  and  theological  students,  of  that  place.  Medical  men,  who  discover 
no  evidences  ofdesign  in  the  mechanism  of  animated  beings,  should  never 
be  trusted  to  prescribe  medicine. 


Carbonic  Add  Gas  in  Dysmenorrhaa. — Professor  Mofin,  at  Genoa,  has 
employed  for  many  years,  fumigations  of  carbonic  acid  gas  to  relieve  the 
pain  of  menstruation,  and  al^o  in  cases  of  amenorrhcea  to  produce  the 
menstrual  discharge.  He  considers  this  gas  as  a  powerful  depressant  or 
antiphlogistic.  The  mode  of  applying  the  remedy  is,  to  take  a  bottle  of 
Wolfe's  apparatus,  containing  some  pulverized  carbonate  of  lime  :  to  one 
mouth  is  adapted  a  funnel,  through  which  diluted  sulphuric  acid  drops 
gradually  on  the  marble  :  to  the  other  mouth  a  gum  elastic  tube  is  fitted, 
which,  when  the  carbonic  acid  gas  begins  to  be  liberated,  is  introduced 
into  the  vagina.  These  fumigations  are  generally  used  twice  a  day.  He 
has  employed  this  remedy  for  many  years,  and  derived  more  benefit  from 
it  than  from  any  other  course  of  practice. 

Bull,  Gen.  de  Ttierapeutique. — U.  S.  Med,  and  Surg.  Jovm. 


OsteO' Sarcoma  removed, — M.  Lisfranc  has  removed  from  the  lower  jaw 
an  enormous  osteo-sarcama,  with  success.  The  anterior  part  and  right 
side  of  the  pharynx  were  dissected  off  from  the  tumor,  for  an  extent  of  at 
least  three  inches.  Half  of  the  bone  was  disarticulated  in  this  formidable 
operation. — Gaz,  Med, — Ibid, 


Chloride  of  Soda  and  Lime, — Dr.  Dor,  who  has  used  the  chlorides  of 
«oda  and  lime  very  frequently,  in  typhoid  fevers,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  of 
Marseilles,  asserts,  that  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease  they  have 
an  indisputably  happy  action,  which  in  every  case  shows  itself  within  34 
hours.  But  if  given  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  the  fever 
is  not  at  alt  arrested  in  its  progress.  Carefully  given,  they  always  or 
almost  always  modify  the  aspect  of  the  symptoms ;  to  such  a  point  hfts 
his  observation  confirmed  this  view*  that  he  looks  upon  the  chloride  of 
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soda  as  almost  a  specific.  It  is  only  to  be  given  for  two  days  conaeca- 
tively  ;  diluents  are  then  to  supersede  it ;  and  aAer  an  interval  of  48 
hours  it  may  be  resumed. — Ibid. 


Jinnals  of  Phrenology. — No.  3,  of  the  second  volume,  for  November, 
lies  upon  our  table.  It  was  not  in  season,  however,  for  being  analyzed 
the  present  week. 

To  CoaRESPONDENTs. — Several  communications  intended  for  this  No.  of  the 
Journal  are  excluded  by  want  of  room.  We  have'  received  the  Report  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  and  remarks  on  Hair-cutting,  which  will  soon  be  inserted. 

Died — In  Putnam,  Ohio,  Dr.  Sanyiel  G.  Dawson,  late  of  Virginia. 

Whole  iiumbar  of  deaths  in  Boston  for  th9  week  ending  Jan.  1,  S3.    Males,  17— Females,  16. 

•  Of  lung  fever,  3— teething,  1— consdmpiion,  4— erysipelas,  1— inflammation  of  the  lunn,  a^inbn- 
tile,  4— ulcerated  sore  throat,  1— throat  dlsemper,  1— dropsy  on  the  brain.  1— accidents!,  9— inflaoH 

mailon  of  the  bowels,  S— cancer,  1— intemperance,  1— measles,  3»childbed,  ft— croup,  9— boofiai 
cough,  1 — typhous  fevffr,  1. 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE,  AT^^^OODSTOCK,  VERMONT, 

CONNKCTBD  WITH  MIODLXBUaY  COLLBOB. 

{Incorporatid  by  the  Legislature  of  VerrnQnt,  October,  1835,  with  tJU  power  qf  cotter* 

ring  Degrees.)  > 

Tmx  Annual  Course  of  Lectures,  at  this  Institution,  will  commence  on  the  second  Tbarsday  (10th 
day)  of  March  next,  aiid  continue  thirteen  weeks. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Obstetrics,  by  H.  H.  Chilos,  M.D. 
Physiology  and  Surgery,  by  WrLLAan  PAasKR,  M.D. 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica.  by  Datid  PALMsa,  M  D. 
Anatomy,  by  Bobbrt  Watts,  is.  M.D. 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  Norman  Willi  Ana,  A.M. 
Demonstrations  in  Anatomy,  by  Otis  Psrhah. 
The  usual  number  of  Iiectures  will  be  JE00,  daily— besides  the  DemoDfltrationa  fa  Anatomy  and 
occasional  evening  examinations.    Considerable  additions  are  now  making  to  the  Cliemical  AppaAr 
tus;  and  opportunities  will  be  furnished  to  students  for  sroctieaZ  Anatomy,  arrangements  for  that 
purpose  having  been  made  last  year  in  the  city  of  New  Yofi.-   {)^  JVe  arOj^a  fiir  Asssctien  mil  te  r#> 
eeivedfrom  any  perton^  or  on  any  Urms, 

Faxi  for  the  course— $45.  Graduation— $18.  For  those  who  have  attended  tWo  coanM,  bat  do 
not  graduate— $10.  Ail  the  above  expenses  to  be  paid  in  advance,  or  secured  by  nolo,  with  a  eatia- 
factory  endorser,  to  Datid  Pikrcb,  Esq.  Treasurer  of  the  institution.  Board  is  usually  ftarnislied  at 
from  $1,50  to  $9,00  per  week.  Including  room,  wood,  lights,  and  wasbing. 

Students  are  requested  to  come  provided  with  two  or  more  standard  works  on  each  of  ttia  abofva 
designated  branches  of  study.  The  term  will  commence  with  Lectures  on  Anatomy,  Chemistry, 
Physiology,  (Surgery  and  Materia  Medica.  Degi^es  wlHl' be  conferred  at  thecloseof  tlie  Lecture Tcraa. 
Examinations  will  be  conducted  by  the  Medlcttl  Fa<!ulty,,in  presence  of  a  delegaiioa  from  tlie  Col- 
lege, and  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Justioi^s  of  the  Supreme  Court,  pursuant  to  the  provlsioae  of 
the  act  of  incorporation.  Requisites  to  an  examination  are,  that  the  student  prodnoe  salisAKtoiy  lasli- 
monials  of  moral  character,  and  of  his  having  studied  three  years  with  a  regular  practitioner;  that  Im 
shall  have  attended  two  courses  of  public  Lectures,  one  of  which  must  have  been  at  thia  institntJoBi 
and  that  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  31  years.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trusieee. 

6t  B.  HUTCHINSON, 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL  OF  MAINE. 
Trb  Medical  Lectures  at  Bowduin  College  will  commence  on  JTMUsy,  tlie  99d  day  of  Fabraaij,  18$$. 
Anatomy  and  Surgery,  by  Jbdidiah  Cobb,  ^.D. 
Theory  and  Practice  ol  Physic,  by  William  PKaar,  M.D.  . 
Obstetrics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  JAMsa  McKbbi*.  M.D. 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  by  Pabbbb  Clbavblaro,  M.D, 
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PHYSICAL    AND    MORAL     EVILS    OF    THE     PRESENT     SYSTEM    OF 
FEMALE    EDUCATION    IN    THE   UNITED   STATES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
Sir, — II  was  a  remark  made  by  Spurzheim,  thai  in  no  roiinfry  which  he 
had  visited,  had  he  seen  the  u-omen  look  so  pale,  languid  and  feeble,  as  in 
this,  and  he  attributed  it  to  the  smnll  amount  of  exercise  whirh  they  had. 
When  he  made  this  remark,  he  referreil  particularly  to  those  who  resided 
in  the  cities  of  Boston  and  New  York.  He  had  at  this  time  had  but 
lilile  ojiportunity  to  extend  his  observation  into  the  interior.  I  think  we 
can  all  attest  to  the  truth  of  the  observation.  1  heard  an  eminent  physi* 
cian  say,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  a  few  years  since,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston  would  soon  become  mentally  and  physically  an  imbecile  race, 
unless  the  youns;  men  selected  their  wives  from  the  country,  for,  so  far 
as  his  observaii(m  extended,  three  fourths  of  the  young  ladies  in  the 
higher  circles  of  society  had  curvature  of  the  spine,  or  some  other  chro- 
nic disease,  which  would  make  them  invalids  for  life.  No  one  would 
doubt  that  the  Doctor  has  had  an  abundant  field  for  observation,  or  would 
be  inclined  to  question  his  veracity,  were  his  name  annoimced. 

I  think  the  observation  of  every  man  will  con\ince  hiin  that  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  in  the  present  system  of  education  among 
young  ladies.  Their  physical  condition  does  not  receive  from  parents  or 
teachers  that  consideration  which  it  deserves.  It  is  in  early  life,  while 
they  are  under  the  watchful  eye  of  their  parents  and  tearhers,  that  the 
seeds  of  those  diseases  are  sown,  which  are  to  make  theiu  ever  after 
miserable.  It  is  while  young  that  their  constitutions  are  invigorated  and 
strengthened,  or  weakened  and  destroyed.  What  is  the  course  pursued 
by  many  parents  in  this  city,  in  educating  their  daughters  ?  They  are 
sent  to  school  when  they  are  three  or  four  years  old,  confined  there  for 
hours  together  in  one  position,  and  when  they  are  released  for  the  day, 
iVisiead'of  being  allowed  to  play  like  the  boys,  they  must  return  home 
and  be  confined  to  a  warm  nursery  till  the  time  again  arrives  for  them  to 
go  to  school.  This  is  the  course  for  a  few  years,  and  during  this  period 
they  have  very  lillle  time  for  relaxation.  By  and  by  their  forms  begin 
to  be  developed — they  are  getting  to  be  young  ladies,  that  is,  9  or  10 
j'ears  of  age  ; — their  mothers  begin  to  think  of  their  future  appearance 
in  the  world  ;  their  forms  must  receive  some  attention,  their  skins  must 
be  kept  fair,  and  they  must  learn  a  little  French,  Lntin,  Musir,  Astrono- 
my, Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  History,  and  a  variety  of  oilier  impor- 
tant sciences — and  all  at  once— -for  at  14  or  15  they  must  finish  their 
educaiioD  and  be  brought  out. 
2S 
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Arcordingljr  their  bodies  are  encased  in  whalebone,  their  faces  are 
veiled  if  tbey  venture  into  the  open  air,  and  their  lieads  crowded  with 
such  a  variety  of  studies  that  it  is  impossible  for  tliem  to  understand  any 
of  them.  I  do  not  think  this  an  over*drawn  picture.  At  any  rate  it  is 
drawn  from  facts  which,  if  not  very  common,  have  come  under  my  otvn 
observation.  If  such  a  course  as  this  does  not  destroy  both  die*  physical 
and  mental  powers  of  all  who  come  under  its  discipline*  it  is  because 
they  are  both  originally  strong.  It  must  at  least  relax  and  weaken  the 
most  robust  body  and  vigorous  intellect.  My  opinion  is,  that  no  man  or 
woman  can  have  a  calm  and  powerful  intellect,  ctipable  of  effecting  great 
things,  who  has  not  a  sound  body.  In  fact  I  will  go  farther,  and  say  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  man  or  woman  is  capable  of  conducting  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life,  or  of  managing  a  family,  who  has  not  a  sound  body. 
What  are  the  physical  effects  produced  by  a  want  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air — by  long  confinement  to  a  s<'hool  room — by  ill-ventilated  sleeping 
rooms,  tight  lacing,  and  over  mental  excitement  ?  They  are  a  morbid 
growth  of  ihe  body,  a  narrow,  contracted  chest,  flaccid  muscles,  curvature 
of  the  spine,  indigestion,  a  torpid  stale  of  the  intestines,  a  precocious  de- 
velopment of  the  sexual  organs,  nervous  irritability,  and  the  development 
of  tubercles.  Any  one  of  these  difficulties  is  enough  to  excite  the  ima- 
gination, sour  the  temper,  vitiate  the  taste,  distort  the  judgment,  and 
destroy  the  happiness  of  the  naturally  best  child  in  existence.  It  may  be 
said  that  parents  desire  to  have  their  daughters  beautiful,  healthy,  and 
accomplished.  This  is  unquestionably  true,  and  yet  they  take  the  very 
means  to  make  them  the  opposite.  Now  this  must  be  the  result  of  igno- 
rance— or  else  their  ideas  of  beauty  and  intelligence  consist  in  a  pale 
face,  a  languid  and  sickly  body,  and  a  distorted  mind.  If  it  arises  from 
ignorance,  they  should  be  enlightened  ;  if  from  false  ideas  of  beauty  and 
intelligence,  their  taste  should  be  changed. 

I  think  that  there  are  five  great  faults  in  the  present  system  of  educat- 
ing young  ladies.  1.  They  are  sent  to  school  too  young.  2.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  take  sufficient  active  exercise  in  the  open  air.  3.  Tliey 
are  compelled  to  study  too  many  hours  in  a  day.  4.  They  engage  in 
too  many  studies  at  one  time.  5.  They  finish  their  education  too  young 
—or,  in  other  words,  they  are  introduced  into  society  at  a  time  when 
they  are  best  fitted  for  study.  The  idea  of  sending  a  child,  two,  three, 
or  even  four  years  of  age,  to  school,  where  it  is  confined  in  a  close, 
heated  and  impure  atmosphere,  for  four  or  six  hours  in  a  day,  and  ibis 
the  year  round,  is  indeed  ridiculous.  If  children  are  sent  to  school  at 
that  age  for  three  months,  and  are  then  allowed  a  vacation  of  three  mouths, 
as  children  in  the  country  are,  perhaps  their  constitutions  would  not  suf- 
fer. This  desire  of  having  learned  children,  exhibits  a  kind  of  vanity 
which  is  to  me  extremely  painful,  for  it  leads  to  sickness  and  distress. 

We  may  sometimes  obtain  correct  ideas  of  the  taste  and  wisdom  of 
parents,  in  the  education  of  their  children,  by  observing  the  management 
of  those  schools  which  are  the  most  popular.  I  will  call  your  attention 
to  the  regulation  of  a  young  ladies*  boarding  school  in  this  vicinity,  which 
has  acquired  a  great  reputation.  In  fact,  such  has  been  its  popularity, 
that  they  could  not  take  all  the  young  ladies  that  have  applied.  It  will 
be  seen  that  exercise  does  not  enter   into    tbe  reqiiiremeots.    Rise 
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at  5  in  the  morning,  wash,  and  prepare  their  rooms.  Breakfast  at  6. 
After  breakfast,  get  iheir  lessons.  Go  lo  the  school  room  at  8 — remain 
there  till  12.  Dine  at  1-2  past  12.  After  dinner,  get  their  lessons.  Go 
to  school  at  2 — remahi  there  till  6.  From  6  tp  7,  they  can  do  what  they 
choose  :  some  of  them  take  short  walks,  arm  in  arm  ;  but  most  of  them 
remain  in  their  rooms.  At  7,  commence  study  again.  At  9,  retire. — I 
will  leave  you  to  judge  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  such  a  discipline. 
A  celebrated  physician  says — 1  lately  visited,  in  a  large  town,  a  boarding 
school  containing  forty  girls,  and  learnt,  on  accurate  inquiry,  that  there 
was  not  one  of  the  girls,  who  had  been  at  the  school  two  years,  that  was 
not  more  or  less  crooked.  His  patient  was  in  this  predicament,  and  all 
her  companions  were  pallid,  sallow,  and  listless.  This  school  was  very 
popular,  and  the  lady  who  had  charge  of  it  was  considered  by  the  fash- 
ionable as  possessing  all  the  higher  qualifications  of  a  teacher.  I  could 
give  other  examples  which  would  go  still  farther  to  prove  that  parents  in 
general  have  no  just  ideas  of  the  importance  of  exercise.  For  if  they 
bad,  they  would  never  patronize  those  schools  where  it  was  entirely 
,  neglected — where,  in  fact,  it  was  not  one  of  the  requirements.  Young 
J  ladies  are  required  to  study  too  many  hours  in  a  day.  Six  hours  in  a 
f  day  of  close  study  are  enough  for  any  one.  One  can  learn  as  much  in 
^  that  time,  if  her  mind  is  engaged,  as  she  can  in  ten  hours.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  young  ladies  should  confine  themselves  for  six  succes* 
,  sive  hours  to  close  and  unremitting  study,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
young  person  should  study  more  than  an  hour,  or  at  most  two,  without 
taking  a  little  exercise  either  in  the  house  or  in  the  open  air.  The  mind 
requires  frequent  relaxation,  as  much  as  the  muscles  do.  The  arm  cannot 
be  held  in  one  position  more  than  a  few  moments  without  fatiguing  the 
muscles  that  are  brought  into  exercise  ;  but  by  a  moment's  relaxation, 
that  position  can  be  resumed. 

Dr.  Beddoes,  an  experienced'  English  physician,  says  that  cbildreo 
should  never  be  confined  to  their  books  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time,  and 
that  those  children  within  his  knowledge  that  had  not  been  confined  longer 
than  this  at  once,  made  the  most  rapid  progress  in  their  studies,  felt  the 
deepest  interest  in  their  books,  and  retained  their  acquisitions  more  firmly 
than  those  who  were  confined  for  several  hours. 
^  Young  ladies  engage  in  too  many  studies  at  one  time.     It  is  not  air 

!  anfreqtient  occurrence  for  a  young  lady  to  engage  in  five  or  six  difll?rent 
''  brunches  of  science  at  once.  It  is  a  common,  and  I  think  a  true  saying, 
t  that  a  *^  jack  at  all  trades  is  good  at  none  ; "  and  I  feel  sure  that  a  young 
'  lady  who  recites  in  French,  Latin,  Geography,  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
^  Music,  every  day,  cannot  understand  what  she  learns.  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  perfection  of  education  to  learn  to  concentrate  all  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  the  mind  upon  one  subject,  until  that  is  perfectly  under* 
^  stood.  If  a  young  lady  commences  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
^  and  pursues  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  studies,  she  not  only  retains 
^  what  she  learns,  but  she  reflects  upon  the  facts  which  she  has  collected, 
^  during  her  hours  of  relaxation — and  in  a  short  time  her  whole  soul  will 
*  be  engaged  in  it.  l(  I  wished  to  travel  to  New  York,  and  went  as  far  as 
f  Dedham  the  first  day,  then  turned  and  went  to  Cambridge  the  next,  and 
I       to  NaiMDt  the  tbirdi  I  might  possibly  know  toiiietbiog  of  those  places* 
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but  there  would  be  a  poor  prospect  of  my  ever  arriving  at  New  York. 
So  if  I  wish  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  any  one  science,  and  siucly 
that  one  hour  in  a  day,  then  engage  in  ihe  study  of  other  sciences  not 
connected  with  the  one  in  which  1  wish  to  perfect  myself,  i  may  know 
something  of  all  these  sciences  when  my  time  for  study  has  expired,  but 
I  shall  not  have  accomplished  my  object.  Let  n  young  lady  comuience 
ber  studies,  and  conGne  herself  to  one,  or  at  most  to  two,  books  at  one 
time,  and  if  she  does  not  finish  ber  education  too  early  in  life,  she  will 
have  laid  up  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge,  a  fund  from  which  she  cao  ever 
after  draw  the  richest  draughts  of  enjoyment. 

But  ladies  finish  their  education  too  early  in  life.  In  England,  youog 
ladies  do  not  finish  their  education  till  they  are  twenty  years  of  age,  or 
more— -and  they  are  not  introduced  into  society  till  this  time.  The  con- 
sequence is,  thai  they  are  generally  well  educated.  But  in  this  country, 
voung  ladies  are  considered  educated  and  marriageable  as  soon  as  ihey 
nave  passed  the  age  of  puberty.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  tbey 
should  be  well  educated,  for  they  have  not  the  time,  and  their  judgments 
are  not  sufficiently  matured  to  understand  all  tbey  should  learn.  I  con- 
sider this  forcing  young  ladies  into  society,  a  most  baneful  practice.  It 
b  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger.  For  example — a  young  lady,  6fteea 
or  sixteen  years  old,  is  introduced  into  society.  She  is  beautifuK  and 
perhaps  rich.  She  is  immediately  surrounded  by  admirers,  and  all  ber 
ideas  are  absorbed  in  one.  To  obtain  a  husband,  is  now  her  object — 
study  is  at  an  end — her  judgment  is  not  matured — and  she  forms  ber 
opinions  of  gentlemen  by  their  external  appearance.  Slie  certainly  nms 
the  risk  of  being  deceived  ;  but  if  she  is  not — if  sbe  succeeds  in  obtain- 
ing a  good  husband,  she  is  ill  prepared  to  take  charge  of  a  family  or  to 
make  him  happy. 

I  should  like  to  pursue  this  inquiry  still  farther,  but  have  bad  time  ooly 
to  throw  together  these  few  loose  ideas.  I  cannot,  however,  leave  it 
without  calling  attention  to  a  young  ladies'  school  in  this  city,  really  de- 
serving of  noti<'e.  The  young  ladies  board  with  the  teacher,  with  whom 
tbey  are  upon  the  most  familiar  terms.  They  rise  at  6,  and  attend 
prayers.  Breakfast  at  1-4  before  7.  They  then  go  lo  their  own  rooms, 
make  their  beds  and  prepare  tbeir  wardrobes.  After  they  have  done 
this,  they  are  required  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  not,  however,  without  an  object,  for  tbey  are  generally  required 
to  go  and  see  some  object  of  charity,  or  visit  sotne  curiosity.  At  9,  the 
classes  are  called  together.  They  have  no  exercise  which  requires  them 
to  sit  in  one  position  more  than  half  an  hour.  At  12,  they  have  some 
exercise  in  the  house.  At  1-2  past  1,  dress  for  dinner  and  dine  at  2. 
At  3,  they  have  a  lesson  in  music,  needle-work  or  drawing.  From  1-8 
past  4  to  6,  take  exercise  in  tl>e  open  air.  Tea  at  6.  From  1-2  past  6 
till  8,  study.  Now  take  a  little  exercise  about  the  house.  Prom  this 
titne  till  9,  some  one  of  them  takes  a  book  and  reads,  while  the  rest  sit 
round  the  table  and  work.  Retire  at  1-4  before  10.  Tbey  are  not  al- 
lowed to  attend  parties  or  balls.  Their  food  is  of  the  most  simple  kind. 
They  are  never  allowed  a  fire  in  their  ro<tms,  and  they  are  required  to 
sleep  with  the  door  of  their  sleeping  rooms  open.  They  sleep  on  hair 
mairesses)  and  hair  pillows.    This  school  has  bieen  io  operaiioo  (bur 
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years.  During  the  whole  time,  the  average  number  of  scholars  has  been 
fifteen.  There  has  been  only  one  case  during  this  period,  that  required 
the  attendance  of  a  physician.  There  has  been  no  case  of  diseased 
spine.  Several  have  conne  there  in  feeble  health,  and  improved  while 
under  its  discipline.  P. 

Boston^  December y  1835. 


DR.   WORKMANS   REPLY   TO   DR.   HEYWOOD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — In  the  communication  published  in  the  Journal  of  November  4th, 
under  the  head  of  "  Vexatious  Consultations,"  it  was  expressly  stated, 
at  the  outset,  that  the  object  of  the  article  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  the  subject  of  medical  police  consultations,  as  one  deserving 
their  consideration.  I  had  had  it  in  mind  for  some  time  before,  to  call 
up  this  matter,  hoping  that  some  one  or  more  gentlemen,  competent  to 
the  task,  might  be  induced,  by  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the 
glaring  abuses  of  privilege  often  practised,  to  exhibit  to  the  profession 
some  well-digested  code  of  conventional  rules  of  conduct,  which  should 
prove  effectual  in  correcting  those  abuses.  A  case  was  related,  as  a 
convenient  introduction  to  the  remarks  that  were  to  follow,  after  the 
manner  and  form  of  a  supposed  case.  From  the  doubt  implied  in  your 
remark  preceding  it,  sir,  1  am  induced  to  believe  that  you  considered  it 
in  this  light.  And,  as  in  the  history  of  the  case  no  names  were  given, 
only  the  material  facts  and  circumstances  necessary  to  make  out  a  case 
being  slated,  it  might  have  passed  off  as  such,  if  Dr.  Heywood  had  not 
seen  fit  to  come  forward  and  take  the  responsibility  U|K)n  his  own 
shoulders,  by  acknowledging  himself  ilie  gentleman  represented  as  the 
consulting  physician.  Perhaps  he  might  have  had  some  compunctions 
on  reading  the  communication,  which  bis  conscience  would  not  allow 
bim  to  conceal. 

In  my  remarks,  however,  which  followed  the  case,  no  personal  allusion 
was  made  to  any  individual,  or  to  which  any  gentleman,  in  the  habit  of 
respecting  the  rights  of  his  brethren,  could  take  exception.  They  were 
general  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  relating  to  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings,  in  relation  to  the  cotiduct  of  the  "  counw/ted," 
as  well  as  of  the  **  counsellor.^^  The  Doctor  agrees  with  me  '^  that  it  is 
an  important  subject  and  ought  to  be  belter  understood."  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  consider  myself  fortunate  to  have  his  approbation  on  one  pomt. 
But  instead  of  discussing  the  matter  as  one  of  general  interest  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  some  general  principles, 
upon  which  might  be  founded  practical  rules  of  conduct,  the  gentleman 
immediately  narrows  it  down  to  a  mere  personal  affair,  and  proceeds  to 
argue  his  own  cause. 

i  am  well  aware,  Mr.  Editor,  that  a  personal  contest  in  relation  to  the 
rights  of  individuals  m  a  single  case,  can  be  of  little  interest  to  your 
readers,  and  perhaps  productive  of  less  practical  benefit  to  the  puMic  ; 
but  as  the  Doctor's  "  erratay*^  is  so  essentially  in  errore^  I  feel  compelled, 
not  only  from  a  seoae  of  duty  to  myself,  but  in  justice  to  him,  to  analyze 
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bis  paper,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  raw  material  of  which  it  is  fabricated, 
that  the  public  may  be  able  to  correct  any  incorrect  conclusions  they 
may  have  drawn  from  it. 

The  Doctor  soon  begins  to  exhibit  his  temperament,  for  in  the  very 
first  paragraph  he  lets  off  a  sly  inuendo  at  some  poor  ^^  counselled  "  gen- 
tleman, for  neglecting;  to  carry  into  effect  **a  particular  course  of  treat- 
ment "  to  which  he  had  agreed  '^  in  consultation  ;  "  and  further,  for  re- 
taining a  patient,  whom  he  may  hafve  been  ^^  requested  to  visit  by  bis 
unsuspecting  brother,  during  his  temporary  absence — after  his  returu  and 
contrary  to  his  wishes."  At  whose  vitals  the  Doctor  aimed  this  arrow, 
is  best  known  to  himself.  Never  having  been  guilty  of  the  iniquity  here 
imputed,  1  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  I  was  his  target ;  I  can  assure 
him,  therefore,  that  it  fell  harmless  at  my  feet. 

He  proceeds,  ^*  in  the  first  place,"  to  inquire,  *^who  was  in  fact  the 
attending  physician  i  "  —  and  settles  this  inquiry  as  follows.  ^^  The 
messenger  called  at  my  house,  1  being  absent.  He,  on  his  return,  saw 
Dr.  Workman,  and  without  any  direction  from  the  parents  of  the  boy, 
called  him  in."  Here  we  have  a  direct  and  unequivocal  statement  from 
the  Doctor  ;  a  treasure  of  rather  rare  occurrence  in  his  writings.  But 
be  *^  has  made  a  slight  variation  "  from  ilie  truth  in  this  statement,  which, 
I  trust,  he  will  be  obliged  to  me  for  correcting.  When  the  boy  was 
brought  home,  the  father  directed  a  messenger  to  go  with  all  possible 
speed  for  the  Doctor.  The  messenger  inquired — what  Doctor  ?  The 
father  says,  go  for  the  Doctor  that  has  been  attending  at  uncle  Jonathan's 
— meaning  his  brother,  who  lived  a  few  rods  distant.  And  as  I  had,  a 
short  time  previoubly,  been  attending  to  a  badly  lacerated  wound  at 
uncle  Jonathan's,  the  messenger,  supposing  I  was  the  Doctor  intended 
to  be  called,  came  directly  to  my  office  and  requested  me  to  go  in  great 
baste;  and  I  accordingly  went.  I  have  this  statement  both  from  the  fatiier 
and  messenger ;  though  their  feelings  evidently  incline  them  to  make  it 
as  favorable  to  Dr.  Hey  wood  as  the  truth  will  allow.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  circumstances,  I  happen  to  know  them  myself.  When  counsel 
was  proposed,  as  stated  in  my  former  paper,  it  became  a  question  who 
should  be  called.  The  father  says.  Dr.  Green  is  considered  the  greatest 
surgeon  here — I  should  like  to  have  him  called  to  advise  with  you  (I 
think  these  were  his  very  words),  and  inquired  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
me.  I  answered — '*  have  your  choice — I  have  no  objection  to  any  one." 
Accordingly  the  same  messenger  was  despatched  for  Dr.  Green.  The 
father,  however,  called  to  him  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  door,  and  said, 
*^  If  Dr.  Green  is  not  at  home,  go  across  the  street  and  ask  Dr.  Hey- 
wood  to  come."  He  presently  returned,  and  reported  that  he  found 
neither  of  those  gentlemen  at  home.  Dr.  Green,  he  was  informed,  had 
gone  away  some  distance,  and  was  not  expected  soon  to  return  ;  Dr. 
Heywood  had  gone  to  the  red  uiills,  about  a  mile  below,  and  was  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  return.  He  left  word  for  Dr.  H.  to  come.  The 
father  then  said  he  would  go  himself  and  find  Dr.  H.  as  he  was  the 
nearest,  and,  turning  to  me,  requested  the  privilege  of  taking  my  horse  and 
carriage,  as  there  was  no  other  handy.  I  told  him  he  might  take  tbem, 
but,  as  the  other  gentlemen  were  absent,  he  had  better  go  directly  to  the 
Hospital  and  get  Dr.  Woodward.    Soon  after,  Dr.  Heywood  arrived, 
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ami  in  about  ten  or  fifteen  minntes  more,  Drs.  Woodward  and  Chandler. 
Willi  ihis  statement  of  farts  and  circumstances,  tlie  truth  of  ^hich,  I 
think,  the  Doctor  will  not  undertake  to  deny,  when  he  has  made  suitable 
inquiries,  I  leave  your  readers  to  decide  who  wns  first  called,  and  conse- 
quently ^^  in  such  possession  of  the  case  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  appella- 
tion of  attending  physician."  The  Doctor  says,  ^'  he  was  followed  to 
his  caniaf^e,  and  requested  by  the  father  of  the  lad  to  take  charge  of  the 
case."  That  Dr.  H.  is  a  nmch  older,  and  consequenily  more  experi- 
enced, physician  than  myself,  I  admit.  Considering  this  fact,  and  that 
he  has  always  practised  in  town  ;  that  I  had  only  been  a  few  mouths 
here,  and  was  unknown  to  the  parent,  except  as  I  bad  been  attending  in 
the  neighborhood  ;  and  thai  it  was  well  understood  by  him,  at  the  time, 
that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  dingnosis  of  the  case  ;  and 
under  the  agitation  of  his  mind  caused  by  the  sufferings  of  his  child,  it  is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  he  should  have  chosen  to  have  Dr.  H.  continue 
his  attendance.  But  I  ask,  what  was  the  {iroper  course  for  the  Doctor 
to  pursue  under  the  circumstances  ?  Perhaps  'Wnost  physicians  "  would 
have  said,  sir,  I  will  attend  with  the  other  gentleman  as  often  as  you  de- 
sire. The  father  stated  to  me  at  the  time^  as  remarked  in  my  former 
article,  that  Dr.  Hey  wood  proposed  to  come  again.  He  says  now^  that  it 
was  his  choice  to  have  him  continue  his  attendance,  but  he  i?  unvvilling 
either  to  admit  or  deny  to  me  that  the  Doctor  first  made  the  projiosition 
after  they  went  out  of  doors.  I  have  no  doubt  myself  that  the  fact  was 
as  he  staled  at  the  time.  But  that  he  said  to  Dr.  Hey  wood,  ^^  he  did 
not  intend  I  should  have  anything  further  to  do  with  it,"  because  ^^  I  did 
not  appear  to  understand  the  case,"  the  father  now  flatly  denies.  His 
denial  of  a  most  important  clause  of  the  Doctor^s  quotation  of  his  words, 
may  leave,  at  least,  some  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
remainder. 

The  Doctor,  in  his  last  paragraph,  makes  a  most  dreadful  thrust  at  my 
cbtuseness  of  apprehension  in  not  taking  the  hint  to  make  my  escape 
when  a  consultation  was  proposed.  He  says  I  ^^  was  not  permitted  to 
do  anythiitg  for  the  boy  without  advice,  uhich,  to  most  physicians,  would 
have  been  a  diagnostic  symptom  thai  their  servires  were  not  particularly 
acceptable,  and  would  induce  them  to  withdraw  the  first  conienient  op- 
portunity, without  wailing  for  more  explicit  information."  On  this  point 
of  professional  etiquette,  I  confess  my  ignorance.  I  beg  pardcm,  Mr. 
Editor,  for  making  so  long  a  quotation.  But  it  cnniains  a  piece  of  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  etiquette  of  the  *' cownw/ied,"  which  is  entirely 
new  to  me,  and  for  whirh  I  am  greatly  ol»liged  to  the  Doctor.  And  I 
doubt  not  my  junior  brethren  will  unite  with  me,  in  expressing  their  gra- 
titude for  such  a  precious  morsel  of  instruction  from  so  wise  a  master. 
Gentlemen,  take  to  your  heels  "  the  first  convenient  opportunity,"  for 
you  may  know  your  *'  services  are  not  particularly  acceptable,"  if  you 
are  ever  so  unfortimate  as  to  have  a  consultation  proposed. 

The  Doctor  accuses  me  of  giving  a  different  '*  diagnosis  at  the  lime  " 
from  that  contained  in  my  conimunication  ;  and  is  particular  to  note  in 
the  margin,  *^  for  the  truth  of  this  statement,  I  have  the  certificates  of 
both  the  other  medical  gentlemen  present."  Now  I  ask  Dr.  Heywood 
why  he  did  not  publish  £ose  certificates.    He  went  twice  to  the  Hosptal 
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to  obtain  them.  The  first  time,  Dr.  Woodward  (probably  considering 
bis  case  a  desperate  one)  advised  him  not  lo  write.  At  the  serond  visit 
be  demanded  ceriifii  ales  with  a  view  to  ptililiration.  I  a>k,  Hgaiii,  why 
he  did  not  publisli  them  }  and  not  exliihit  his  meanness  by  referring  lo 
them  in  this  manner.  Sir,  I  ran  tell  you  the  reason.  Those  reriifirates 
showed  the  ^^  ignorance  concealed  "  of  the  gentleman,  as  well  as  the 
?ery  important  '*  impression  "  to  whic  h  he  has  alluded.  Those  mediral 
gentlemen  were  not  sufficienily  subservient  to  his  wishes  ;  they  had  il»e 
magnanimity  to  tell  the  uhole  truth,  I  invite  the  Doctor  to  publish  ibe 
certificates,  assuring  him  that  I  shall  never  deny  any  fact  certified  by 
those  gentlemen  :  their  motives  as  well  as  verariiy  are  beyond  suspicion. 

The  gentleman  very  faretionsly  makes  several  attempts  to  show  my 
want  of  discernment.  When,  says  he,  "^  the  correctness  of  that  opinion 
was  questioned,  and  a  suggestion  that  the  cora<'oid  process  mis^ht  he 
broken  by  the  head  of  the  htmierus  being  driven  violently  against  it,  he 
mistakes  the  effort  to  ascertain  tliHt  circumstance,  for  an  effort  at  redoc- 
in^  it."  At  reducing  what  .^  Bullet  us  look,  for  a  ntomeni,  at  *Mhe 
litile  attending  circunislanres,"  which  doubtless  "escaped  the  Doctor's 
notice."  When  Dr.  Hey  wood  took  the  arm,  and  before  a  uord  had 
been  said  by  me  about  the  diagnosis,  he  pronounced  it  a  "  dislocation  of 
the  humerus  forward,"  as  stated  in  the  history  before  given.  What  was 
bis  object  in  the  **  effort  at  reducing,"  I  only  inferred  from  the  "  attend- 
ing circumstances."  He  at  this  moment  requested  me  to  take  liold  of 
the  forearm  and  make  extension  ;  which  I  did  sKghtlyy  while  at  the  same 
time  he  applied  his  thumbs  to  the  fore  part  of  the  humerus  near  the  head, 
and  with  a  considerable  apparent  "  eflort  "  at  somethings  bore  on  till  the 
patient  screamed  out  most  lustily  ;  he  relaxed,  and  again  renewed,  the 
"  effort,"  but  things  remained  in  statu  quo.  If  he  intended  by  this  ma- 
noeuvre, ''  to  ascertain  "  fracture  of  the  coracoid  process,  I  must  certaiidy 
acknowledge  my  ignorance  of  his  object.  By  the  way,  the  coracoid  had 
not  been  mentioned  at  this  time.  However,  he  then  turns  to  me,  and 
inquires,  what  do  you  find  to  be  the  matter  with  this  slioulder  }  1  an- 
swered, "  sir,  examine  for  yourself."  But,  he  said,  if  you  have  ascer- 
tained the  difficulty,  yoti  nmy  as  well  tell  me,  and  save  the  patieni  the 
pain  of  further  examination.  I  gave  him  an  opinion  as  to  the  diflliculiy  ; 
and  immediately  after,  the  other  medical  gentlemen  came  in,  when  Dr. 
Hey  wood  %aried  his  diagnosis,  as  stated  in  my  former  paper.  These 
**  little  attending  circumstances  "  were  very  strongly  impressed  on  my 
mind  at  the  moment,  because  it  was  evident  that  the  Doctor,  in  his 
acuteness  at  diugnosis,  had  niisiaken  the  case,  and  was  giving  the  patif^nt 
unnecessary  pain.  It  was  my  opinion  at  the  tinte,  and  is  still,  that  his 
main  obje<t  was,  by  some  sort  of  finesse,  to  produce  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  parents,  in  order  that  the  result  might  follow  as  h  acliiaHy 
did.  The  two  medical  gentlemen  present,  !  have  no  doubt,  will  certify 
to  their  belief  iu  the  same  opinion,  if  Dr.  Hey  wood  will  take  the  trouble 
to  apply  to  them  on  the  subject. 

In  order  to  get  over  the  imputation  of  "ignorance  concealed,"  howe- 
ver, the  gentleman  goes  into  a  course  of  reasoning,  from  "  little  attending 
circumstances,"  all  very  philosophical,  to  be  s«ire,  to  establish  "  the  |>o- 
siiioD  in  which  the  boy  struck  the  ground,"  the  direction  of  the  force 
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applied,  and  conseqiiendy  the  nature  of  the  injury  :  and  having  esta* 
blibhed  these  points  so  sHtisfartorily  (to  his  own  apprehension),  I  am  half 
disposed  to  let  it  pass  wiihoiit  marring  the  beauty  of  his  theory.  But  I 
fear  I  shoiihi  do  him  injustice.  Passing  over  his  philosophy,  let  us  come 
directly  to  the  very  logical  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  ;  viz.  "  that 
the  line  of  direction  of  the  fall  would  pass  very  nearly  diagonally  between 
the  scapula  and  clavicle,  a  little  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter."  The 
"  visual  organs  *'  of  the  oiher  medical  gentlemen  present  nmst  have  been 
considerably  *'  deranged,"  or  liie  Doclor'-s  theory  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
According  to  their  vision,  the  force  was  received  precisely  on  the  anterior 
point  of  the  small  tuberosity  (not  ^'  on  the  large  tubercle  ")  of  the  hume* 
rns,  whiih  point  is  pretty  nearly  indicated  by  '*  anterior  exterior.*' 
Those  gentlemen  have  recently  examined  the  shoulder,  and  noticed  the 
mark  spoken  of  by  the  Doctor,  and  according  to  their  '*  perceptions," 
the  force  applied  must  have  driven  the  head  of  the  humerus  nearly  di* 
redly  backwards,  as  iuiplied  in  my  foru)er  conmmnication.  And  i  can 
assure  Dr.  H.  that  he  may  be  furnished  with  a  certificate  to  this  effect,  if 
he  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  apply  for  it  ;  yea,  further,  that  they 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  my  diagnosis  was  correct,  and  the  neck 
of  the  humerus  broken,  as  I  before  asserted.  The  circumstances  which 
led  me  to  give  that  diagnosis,  were  the  symptoms  related  in  the  history 
of  the  case,  and  of  the  correctness  of  the  indication  from  these,  every 
reader  may  judge.  Dr.  Heywood  formed  his  opinion,  it  seems,  from 
the  "  scratches  on  the  face,"  &c.  He  does  not  deny  the  correctness  of 
my  statement  of  the  symptoms  in  a  single  particular,  nehher  does  he  deny 
that  the  humerus  was  broken.  He  evades  the  question  entirely,  and 
endeavors  to  raise  a  dust  with  his  '^  little  circumstances,"  to  obscure  the 
vision  of  your  readers,  and  then  submits  the  question,  '^whether  there  is- 
any  natural  or  physical  impossibility  in  the  supposition  that  the  cartilage 
at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  might  be  considerably  injur- 
ed "  !  Sir,  I  might  submit  a  thousand  questions  as  irrelevant  to  the  case 
as  this.  ^'  But  no  crepitus,  like  that  produced  by  a  fractured  bone, 
could  be  detected  "  by  the  Doctor,  "or  either  of  the  two  other  medical 
gentlemen  present."  He  must  have  labored  under  a  singular  obliquity 
of  **  perception  "  when  he  penned  this  assertion,  for  the  certificates  in- 
formed him  that  he  admitted  /le  felt  distinctly  the  crepitus  of  fractured 
bones  ;  and  I  pledge*  myself,  if  he  will  but  ask  the  favor,  those  gentlemen 
will  now  certify  that  they  did  not  examine  the  limb  at  the  time. 

The  Doctor  is  "  a  little  puzzled  "  to  comprehend  bow  contraction  of 
the  pectoral  muscle  could  displace  the  exterior  fragment  forward.  I 
have  only  time  to  say  to  him,  on  this  point,  if  he  will  a  little  more  care- 
fully review  his  anatomy,  I  believe  the  wtKile  mystery  will  be  explained 
to  bis  satisfaction. 

In  a  note  in  the  margin,  the  gentleman  again  draws  his  long  bow  and 
lets  fly  his  arrow,  insinuating  my  total  want  of  experience  in  the  sensa- 
tions produced  by  fractured  bones,  &c.  Mr.  Editor,  I  boast  not  of  my 
experience  ;  if  it. prove  as  falbiciotis  a  guide  to  me  as  it  has  to  Dr.  Hey- 
wood, I  certainly  never  would  name  it.  If  I  have  been  correctly  in- 
formed, it  has  deceived  him  in  other  more  important  cases  than  tbo 
present.    I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  the  Doctor  has  set  the  example. 
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But  "  the  progress  of  ihe  cure  throws  some  light  "  on  the  case.  Why 
did  he  not  improve  the  opportunity  and  determine  precisely  what  ^^  the 
nature  of  the  injury  '^  was  ?  He  had  unmolested  possession  of  the  case, 
and  every  possible  facility  to  do  this.  It  seems  the  dressings  were  re- 
moved and  motion  given  to  the  limb  on  ^'  the  fourth  day,'*  wiihoui  paiu  ; 
*^and  in  twelve  days  the  dressings  were  all  removed,"  and  he  could  use 
'^  it  nearly  as  well  as  the  other."  The  patient  stated,  in  presence  of  the 
medical  gentlemen  at  the  Hospital,  that  he  could  noi  use  his  arm  at  all 
fur  about  a  month  after  the  injury.  The  parents  informed  me,  that  ahout 
ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  accident,  he  thought  he  feh  the  bones  slip  in 
bis  shoulder,  and  would  insist  upon  it  for  several  days  that  something  was 
out  of  place  ;  but  he  gradually  got  over  this  sensation,  and  now  does  not 
comf>lain.  All  these  circumstances  appear  a  little  unfortimate  for  the 
Doctor's  view  of  the  case,  as  well  as  fur  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment  in 
discriminating  the  ^^  sensations  produced  in  the  examinations  of  fractured 
and  injured  limbs." 

Enough,  I  trust,  and  more  than  enough,  has  been  said,  to  establish  tlie 
positions  taken  in  my  former  article.  But  there  is  one  piece  of  evidence 
still  remaining,  which  I  cannot  pass  unnoticed,  and  that  is  the  shoulder 
itself.  In  his  haste  to  effect  a  cure,  and  blinded  by  the  dogmatism  of 
his  theory,  he  has  perpetuated  the  memorial  of  his  ^'  ignorance  conceal- 
ed." By  removing  the  dressings  too  soon,  the  exact  apposition  of  the 
parts  was  lost,  and  they  have  now  become  consolidated,  leaving  an  ine- 
quality around  the  head  of  the  bone,  which  is  not  only  perceptible  to 
vision,  but  to  the  touch  abo.  The  body  of  the  humerus  being  a  liiiie 
raised  and  drawn  forward  upon  the  head,  is  there  united — which  renders 
the  deformity  visible  at  the  first  glance.  It  is  so  much  elevated,  that  the 
large  tuberosity,  upon  raising  the  elbow  to  a  level  with  the  shoulder, 
instead  of  playing  under  the  acromion  as  usual,  strikes  against  tliat  |»ro- 
cess  ;  and  this  explains  why  the  lad  can  now  use  this  arm  ^^  nearly  as 
uell  08  the  other.^^  He  can  perform  the  other  movements  very  well,  but 
be  cannot  elevate  the  arm  beyond  the  point  above  indicated,  without  at 
the  same  time  inclining  the  body  to  the  opposite  side,  or  raising  the  sca- 
pula with  it. 

Now,  in  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  which  Dr.  Heywood  must 
have  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing,  why  did  he  not,  when  he 
discovered  his  mistake,  act  the  part  of  a  gentleman,  and  acknowledge  it, 
or  keep  silent  on  the  subject,  and  not  go  to  procuring  certificates  that 
expose  his  own  miiitakes,  to  bold  them  up  as  a  scourge  over  my  bead  ? 
If  it  bad  been  a  question  of  diagnosis  in  a  case  of  obscure  internal  disease, 
or  even  whether  the  case  had  been  smallpox  or  chickenpox,  there  might 
have  been  some  show  of  reason  for  cavilling  on  the  subject ;  but  in  so 
plain  a  case  of  external  injury,  it  is  marvellous  indeed  that  the  gentle- 
man's obstinacy  should  have  led  him'  to  expose  himself  in  the  manner  be 
has  done. 

Mr.  Editor,  if  the  Doctor  had  met  the  case  fairly,  stated  facts  cor- 
rectly, and  shown  me  to  be  in  error  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  I  certainly 
would  have  retracted  every  offensive  word.  But  he  has  not  done  this. 
Instead  of  meeting  my  assertions,  which  were  direct  and  explicit,  and,  if 
inaccuratey  capable  of  being  refuted  directly  and  explicitly,  be  has  evaded 
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tbpm  almost  entirely,  and  endeavored  to  screen  himself  by  resorting  to 
^^  little  "  subteiTiiges,  and  piiiful  insinuations,  and  gross  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  important  farts  in  the  case. 

But,  sir,  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  further.  I  leave  for  your 
readers  to  decide  from  whm  quarter  the  ''  savor  of  hyiena  "  comes. 

Worcester^  Dec.  31,  1835.  William  Wokkman. 


"TALL    OAKS    FROM    LITTLE    ACORNS    GROW." 

[Communicated  for  the  Bostoo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

f 

It  is  not  a  litile  honorable  to  the  profession,  that,  in  all  ages,  medical 
men  have  striven  for  the  good  of  the  race,  in  opposition  to  their  own 
pecuniary  interest.  Loving  money,  and  the  blessings  money  will  pur* 
chase,  as  uell  as  any  other  class  of  men«  they  have  yet  labored  to  di- 
minish the  amount  of  their  own  business  whenever  the  good  of  mankind 
lias  been  in  the  opposite  scale.  Witness  the  boldness  and  zeal  of  the 
faculty  in  iniroducing  and  promoting  vaccination,  by  which  a  proliOc 
source  of  weahh  to  the  profession  is  instantly  dried  up.  And  not  bold- 
ness and  zeal  only.  To  this  very  day,  in  this  most  enlightened  age,  how 
many  sacrifices  of  feeling  have  we  not  to  make — how  many  ugly  obsta- 
cles to  encounter,  in  order  to  induce  people  to  accept  this  lifler  of  our 
pockets  and  protector  o(  their  health  and  life.  Witness,  also,  the  lecture 
on  lecture,  and  book  on  book,  that  has  been  written  by  medical  men,  to 
dissuade  the  fairer  proportion  of  our  race  from  the  health-destroying  prac- 
tice of  tight-lacing  ; — and  the  preachments  we  are  always  making  about 
diet,  against  intemperance,  exposure  to  cold,  and  numerous  other  of  the 
chief  sources  of  those  diseases  which  furnish  us  our  daily  employment 
and  our  daily  bread. 

ludeed,  so  numerous  are  the  subjects  relating  to  health  that  have  been 
again  and  again  presented  to  and  urged  on  the  public  attention,  that  one 
would  imagine  the  whole  story  had  long  ago  been  told.  Not  so,  Mr« 
Editor,  in  my  view.  The  great  things  have  indeed  been  told,  but  the 
little  things  have  been  very  unwisely  neglected  ; — things  little,  I  mean,  in 
themselves,  but  great  in  their  consequences.  A  fewyearsago  the  notice 
of  people  was  drawn,  or  rather  called,  through  the  medium  of  your  Jour- 
nal, to  the  injurious  but  common  custom  of  covering  the  mouth  with  a 
silk  handkerchief  when  in  the  open  air,  and  I  have  reason  to 'believe  that 
those  few  and  unpretending  remarks  did  no  little  good.  It  is  my  desire 
now  to  point  your  aiieniion  to  a  fashion  that  is  almost  universal^  and  yet 
a  prolific  source  of  disorder  and  disease.  I  allude  to  the  mode  of  hair- 
culling  now  practised  in  this  country,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  over  the 
fashionable  world. 

The  objectionable  part  of  this  mode  is,  the  cropping  short  the  hair  on 
the  back  part  of  the  head  and  neck.  In  olden  lime,  when  wigs  were 
worn,  our  grandfathers  were  used  to  live  all  the  days  of  their  lives  ; — 
riow,  we  are  fortunate  if  we  live  them  half  out ;  and  these  are  filled  up 
with  suflering  and  disease.  Every  anatomist  knows  that,  forth  fmin 
behind  the  bead,  issues  that  large  but  most  delicate  and  susceptible  oi^an, 
the  ipinal  cord.    It  traveraes  the  whole  length  ofl  the  back,  and,  from 
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every  point  of  it,  nerves  go  out  and  penetrate  and  encircle  the  body. 
On  the  integrity  of  this  organ  depend  the  heahh  and  vigor  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  ;  and  the  certainty  uith  which  a  vast 
nuinher  of  painful  hut  hi  lie  understood  diseases,  can  be  trac  ed  to  disorder 
in  this  ^'  silver  cord,"  has  been  beautifully  and  forcibly  illustrated  in  the 
recent  work  of  Mr.  Teale — a  work  full  of  practical  wisdom,  and  valuable 
to  every  medical  practitioner. 

Now  if  any  ))art  of  the  living  fabric  requires  to  be  guarded  against 
exposure,  it  is  the  spinal  cord,— especially  at  the  |)oint  of.  its  out-coming 
from  the  skull.  Yet  what  «lo  we  see  in  the  streets  of  every  city  and  town 
and  village  ?  Amid  the  chill  blasts  of  winter,  we  see  the  head  warmly 
protected  by  a  close  hat  or  a  fur  cap,  and  the  back  well  covered  by 
warm  and  comfortable  garments  ;  but  this  very  spot,  the  back  of  the  bead 
and  neck,  between  the  collar  and  the  cap,  left  exposed  to  the  cold,  to 
the  wind  and  the  storm.  As  if  studious  to  open  as  widely  as  possible 
this  broad  avenue  of  disease,  the  warm  covering  that  a  kind  and  careful 
Providence  bad  provided  for  this  part,  is  almost  impiously  rut  sliort  by 
the  universal  fashion  of  the  day,  and  hence  come  a  host  of  obscure,  pain- 
ful and  fatal  diseases  that  were  rarely  witnessed  until  this  mode  of  bair^ 
cutting  was  adopted. 

I  ask  not  for  the  restoration  of  the  venerable  wig,  though  I  believe  in 
ffny  heart  it  was  a  great  promoter  of  health,  but  I  do  entreat  the  public, 
as  they  value  health  and  long  life,  to  abandon  this  abominable  practice, 
and  follow  the  dictates  of  science,  and  the  teachings  of  Nature,  who  has 
furnished  for  this  critical  portion  of  the  bo.dy  a  warm  and  abundant 
covering. 

I  know  but  two  or  three  men  who  have  resisted  this  absurd  as  well  as 
destructive  fashion.  One  of  them  is  the  celebrated  Audubon,*and  another 
is  a  distinguished  teacher  in  the  viriniiy,  scarcely  less  noted  than  the 
ornithologist  for  his  safe  exposure  to  all  sorts  of  cold  and  hardship. 
Some  persons,  it  is  true,  wear  high  and  warm  collars  to  their  wrappers, 
bin  this  is  a  very  inadequate  substitute  for  (he  natural  covering.  Tlie 
only  security  is  in  a'  good  crop  of  hair  behind  the  head  and  neck.  Curl 
it  and  ornament  it  as  you  choose,  but  allow  it  to  grow  long  and  thick. 
Away  with  that  great  absurdity  in  fashion — wearing  the  hair  thick  on  the 
cap-covered  crown,  and  cropping  it  short  over  the  part  that  is  most 
ex|)osed  and  tender. 

BoHon,  January^  1836. 


L 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 
BOSTON,    JANUARY    13,    1836. 

MEDICAL  CONTROVERSY. 

Thb  reader  will  notice  in  the  Journal,  to-day,  an  elaborate  communica- 
tion from  Dr.  WorkmaD,  in  reply  lo  Dr.  Hey  wood.  Chie0y  with  a  view 
of  eliciting  the  opinions  of  these  talented  gentlemen  upon  the  aubject  of 
ptofeaaioaal  etiquette^  which  ii  of  great  icaportaDce  in  %h'*^  thriviag  conn* 
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try,  every  facility  has  been  oflfered  them  for  freely  discussing  their  griev- 
ances, even  to  the  exclusion  of  other  original  productions.  Presuming 
their  correspondence  to  be  now  completed,  we  shall  publish,  next  week, 
several  valuable  communications  which  cannot,  with  anyr  sense  of  pro- 
priety, be  longer  delayed.  In  future,  personal  controversies  will  rarely 
be  admitted  into  the  Journal,  unless  peculiar  circumstances  demand, 
from  a  full  conviction  that  their  tendency  is  decidedly  unfavorable  to  that 
harmony  which  should  pervade  the  medical  community. 


FIRST  LINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY* 


When  we  had  occasion,  a  week  or  two  since,  to  mention  the  appearance 
of  Dr.  Oliver's  system  of  Physiology,  we  had  not  been  favored  with  a 
sight  of  the  volume.  It  gives  us  much  pleasure  at  this  time,  after  having 
examined  the  work,  to  exuress  our  favorable  opinion  of  its  merits,  as  a 
literary  and  scientific  performance.  Unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of 
medical  writers  in  this  country,  they  have  too  generally  collected  their 
facts  from  European  sources,  regardless  of  the  treasury  that  might  be 
drawn  upon  at  home.  Our  physicians,  surgeons,  and  public  teachers,  aro 
Dot,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  by  any  means  inferior  to  those  whose 
names  have  become  familiar  to  us  through  the  transatlantic  press.  When- 
ever a  native  author  has  industriously  availed  himself  of  the  rich  harvest 
at  home,  he  has  usually  secured  the  respect  of  the  learned  every  where. 
Certainly  few  men  ever  gained  more  for  themselves  or  their  country's 
fame,  in  the  quiet  pursuits  of  physiological  inquiry,  than  Dr.  Rush.  The 
simplicity  characterizing  the  volumes  which  are  to  transmit  his  name  with 
profound  respect  to  succeeding  ages,  gives  them  a  peculiar  charm;  whilst 
the  observations  embodied  by  that  pioneer  of  medicine  in  America,  were 
principally  gathered  within  the  circle  of  his  own  private  practice.  Beck'» 
Medical  Jurisprudence  is  another  work,  in  the  series  of  American  medi- 
cal literature,  that  must  command  the  patronage  and  approbation  of  physi- 
cians ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  work  before  us  is  destined  to  take  rank 
with  them.  Dr.  Oliver  appears  to  have  yielded  to  the  desire  of  the  medi- 
cal pupils  of  Dartmouth  College,  in  this  publication — which  desire  cer- 
tainly reflects  credit  upon  the  taste  and  intelligence  of  the  class.  Every 
chapter  carries  indubitable  evidence  of  accurate  scholarship.  The  work 
was  expressly  designed  for  the  use  of  students,  and  it  will  be  found,  we 
think,  an  important  guide  for  them,  the  whole — a  fair  octavo  of  630  page» 
— being  a  truly  valuable  treatise  on  physiology. 

A  more  complete  analysis  is  in  course  of  preparation.  We  cannot  now 
leave  it,  however,  without  recommending  the  author^s  physiological  labors 
to  the  encouragement  and  sustaining  influence  of  the  profession. 


TRANSMISSION  OF  VACCINE  VIRUS. 

With  reference  to  the  best  mode  of  transmitting  this  invaluable  article  to 
distant  countries,  without  having  its  peculiar  properties  lost  or  deterio- 
rated, we  now  state,  (or  the  information  of  those  who  may  be  interested, 
that  charged  quills  have  been  sent  from  this  oflice  to  Persia,  the  high 
northern  latitudes,  the  West  and  East  Indies,  the  Western  Islands,  South 
America,  and  the  remotest  sections  of  our  own  country,  which  proved  to 

*  First  Lloet  of  Physiology  :  designed  for  the  um  of  Students  of  Medieine.    By  Dapikl  Outbb» 
M  D.  Prof,  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  &c.  In  Dartmouth  College.    Boaton— Marsh,  Capea 
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he  unimpaired  when  opened.  Each  point,  afler  having  been  charged 
and  re-charged,  several  times,  is  dried  in  the  shade.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant circumstance  to  be  recollected,  as  light  is  thought  to  have  an  influ- 
ence in  destroying  its  value,  or  at  least  to  leave  it  in  a  condition  unfa- 
vorable for  being  kept  a  long  time  af\er.  A  dossil  of  carefuily-dried,  clean 
cotton  wool  is  then  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  small,  thick,  flint  phial,  with 
a  ground  stopper,  and  a  layer  of  quills  dropped  upon  it.  Over  (he^e  is 
spread  a  covering  of  cotton,  and  so  on,  alternately,  till  the  phial  is  foil. 
However  much  the  vessel,  carriage,  or  whatever  may  be  the  vehicle  of 
conveyance,  is  agitated,  the  elasticity  of  the  cotton  prevents  any  motion 
of  the  quills  amongst  themselves,  and  consequently  the  scale  is  not  shaken 
ofl*or  in  the  least  degree  disturbed.  The  glass  stopper  is  thickly  and 
securely  covered  with  sealing  wax.  If  the  package  is  intended  for  a  tro- 
pical climate,  the  entire  body  of  the  phial  should  be  coated  with  the  wax, 
and  also  receive  several  coverings  of  varnished  paper.  On  the  voyage, 
the  coolest,  driest  and  darkest  part  of  the  vessel  should  be  selected  for  a 
place  of  deposit.  If  possible,  on  the  day  of  opening  the  seal  all  the  quills 
should  be  inserted,  as  exposure  to  the  air,  in  another  climate,  a  long 
while  afler  they  are  charged,  might  be  detrimental.  By  making  arrange- 
ments for  using  the  whole  at  once,  if  patients  can  possibly  be  mustered, 
fresh  virus  may  most  certainly  be  raised  from  some  one  of  the  whole,  on 
the  eighth  day  following. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadblphia  has  long  been  considered  in  this  country  as  the  focns  of 
medical  attraction,  as  Paris  is  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  has  been 
stated  this  winter  that  nearly  seven  hundred  students  are  at  present  at- 
tending the  two  medical  schools  in  that  city.  A  gentleman  from  this 
quarter,  well  qualilied  to  judge,  writes  respecting  the  facilities  of  dissec- 
tion— ^that  '^  for  about  a  month  afler  the  commencement  of  the  term,  the 
supply,  though  large,  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  demand  ;  afler  which,  the 
anatomical  zeal  begins  to  decline,  and  subjects  sometimes  lay  unsought 
on  the  tables.  On  the  whole,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  a 
'person  might'occupy  as  much  time  as  he  pleased  in  dissection.  The 
average  price  of  a  subject  is  eight  dollars,  and  a  class  usually  consista  of 
six  persons.  The  dissecting  rooms  in  each  of  the  schools  are  much  belter 
arranged  and  more  comfortable  than  in  the  Boston  one"  [in  this  we  beg  to 
dissent  from  our  correspondent,  the  Boston  school  not  being  inferior,  in 
our  opinion,  to  any  in  the  Union]  ;  ''  and  of  the  two  here,  I  think  that  the 
Jeflerson  (new)  school  is  the  best.  But  independently  of  anything  else, 
Dr.  Pattison's  lectures  are  alone  worth  coming  for.  Dr.  McLellan,  on 
Surgery,  is  a  very  original  genius,  and  sets  at  naught  all  authorities,  at 
$uch^  but  draws  his  principles  and  practice  from  common  sense  and  obser- 
vation. By  the  earnestness  and  vehemence  of  his  manner,  he  certainly 
rivets  one's  attention.  Something  of  the  same  manner,  though  less  in 
degree,  characterizes  some  other  of  the  professors.  In  short,  we  have  no 
lectures  delivered  *  ex  cathedra.'  "  For  further  information  respecting 
this  school,  the  medical  student  is  referred  to  the  circular,  published  by 
the  faculty. 

Creosote  in  the  Treatment  of  dene  %9idurala. — Dr.  Elliotson,  of  the  North 
London  Hospital,  refers  to  a  severe  case  of  this  disease,  in  a  woman  who 
liad  been  afflicted  with  it  for  six  or  aeveo  years,  which  was  cured  by  (he 
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administration  of  creosote.  The  patient  took  twelve  or  thirteen  minima 
every  day  for  five  monthsi,  having  begun  with  a  drop  or  two.  When  the 
dose  had  reached  eighteen  minims,  the  creosote  began  to  nauseate,  and 
was  reduced  to  twelve  or  thirteen  minims.  Tar  water  was  formerly  much 
celebrated  for  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  from  this  circumstance 
Dr.  £.  was  induced  to  try  the  creosote  in  this  instance — it  being  an  old 
remedy  with  a  new  face — and  the  result  was,  that  the  patient's  old  face 
received  quite  a  new  appearance.  In  some  general  remarks  on  this  dis- 
ease, Dr.  Elliotson  says  it  is  one  in  which  nothing  can  ordinarily  be  done. 
It  is  very  common  with  yoimg  people  when  they  are  becoming  adults, 
and  sometimes  continues  after  they  have  become  adults,  in  both  sexes. 
He  has  tried  mercury,  sarsaparilla,  &c.  hut  is  not  aware  of  having  done 
any  good  by  them.  Locally  he  has  applied  stimulants  with  some  benefit, 
night  and  morning — such  as  rubbing  the  face  with  citrine  ointment,  &c. 
When  the  disease  begins  with  puberty,  or  just  about  puberty,  it  is  in 
general  only  temporary  ;  but  when  it  comes  on  later,  it  usually  becomes 
a  permanent  disease. 


Mortality  in  1835. — The  number  of  deaths  the  last  year 'in  Plymouth, 
Mass.  containing  a  population  of  about  5000,  was  61.  In  1834,  the  num- 
ber was  125. — In  Hartford,  Conn,  exclusive  of  W.  Hartford  and  the 
almshouse,  the  number  of  deaths  in  1835  was  180.  In  1834,  192. — In 
Salem,  the  number  was  171,  an  unusually  small  number. — In  Marblehead, 
118.— In  Charlestown,  146.— In  Warren,  R.  I.  with  a  population  of  2000, 
the  number  was  only  19.  Of  these,  five  were  88  years  of  age  or  up- 
wards, one  80,  one  75,  and  three  under  21  years. — In  Boston,  the  num- 
ber was  not  far  from  1900.     Population  about  78,000. 


»  The  Honwopatiiic  Doctrines, — There  are  three  very  distinct  propositions 

r  embraced   in  homceopathy.     1.  That  diseases  artificially  produced  cause 

i  immediately   to    cease,  radically    and   permanently,  those  spontaneous 

f  diseases  which  are  analogous  to  them  In  character.     2.  That  the  homoBo- 

;  pathic  remedies  have  the  property  of  inducing  at  the  will  of  those  who 

f  know  how  to  employ  them,  artificial  diseases  of  a  very  distinct  and  deter- 

r.  minate  character.     3.  That  remedies  are  efficacious,  although  attenuated 

I  to  a  degree  which  appears  impossible  (Hahnemann's  own  words)  to  vul- 

gar physicians  whose  minds  embrace  only  gross  and  material  ideas. 
These  propositions  comprise  the  whole  of  the  homceopathic  doctrine — a 
doctrine  which,  like  every  other,  however  wild  and  ridiculous,  is  presented 
by  its  author  as  the  general  expression  of  results  derived  from  experience. 


Rupture  of  the  Tendon  of  the  Rectus  Femoris. — A  case  of  this  nature, 
called  by  some  dislocation  of  the  patella  downwards,  was  lately  success- 
fully treated  in  England  by  Mr.  Spong.  The  patient  was  placed  in  bed, 
jn  the  sitting  posture,  with  the  right  leg  raised  considerably  higher  than 
the  led,  and  resting  on  a  pillow.     Leeches  and  evaporating  lotions  sub- 

f  dued  the  inflammatory  symptoms.     A  bandage  from  the  foot  to  above 

the  knee  was  aflerwards  applied,  with  a  slight  compress  on  the  patella. 
The  position  was  strictly  observed  for  nearly  a  month,  when  the  union 
was  complete.    Three  months  after  the  accident,  the  patient  could  walk 

*         nearly  aa  well  aa  aver. 
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Medical  Miacellany. — There  are  about  (wo  hundred  and  fifty  medical 
students  at  the  Transylvania  University. — The  smallpox  is  said  to  be  rife 
at  Covington,  S.  C. — Forty  thousand  peasants  and  pil^rinis,  it  is  sup- 
posed, have  died  of  cholera,  the  past  year,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mecca, 
hastened  on  by  fatigue  and  want  of  water. — A  proposition  has  been  laid 
before  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  to  authorize  an  organization  of  the 
steam  doctors. — A  system  of  Simplified  Anatomy  has  been  published  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  by  Dr.  William  Spillman,  which  is  well  recommended 
by  the  author^ — J.  A.  Brown,  B.  P.  advertises  in  Providence,  R.  I.  that 
any  persons  who  prefer  having  their  fevers  cured  in  from  four  to  ei^^hl 
hours,  may  have  the  business  done  by  the  job,  by  the  public's  humble 
servant. — Dr.  Mussey  is  lecturing  at  the  Andover  Institution,  on  the 
philosophy  of  health. — Mr.  Graham  is  about  commencing  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  science  of  life,  at  Dedham,  Mnss.  and  also  a  second  aeries 
on  hygiene,  at  Phillips  place,  in  this  city. — A  new  tooth  instrument  has 
been  announced,  but  it  possesses  no  advantages,  we  should  judge,  over 
those  already  in  use. — Dr.  J.  S.  Bardett,  of  this  city,  has  become  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Boston  Pilot,  devoted  to  literature  and  the  interests  of 
Catholicism  in  America. — Dr.  Strobell's  private  anatomical  demonstra- 
tions at  Columbia,  S.  C.  have  probably  been  very  successful,  as  he  is 
extremely  well  qualified  for  teaching  the  science. — The  lectures  at  the 
Mass.  Med.  College  will  close  in  about  four  weeks. — The  Csesarean 
operation  has  recently  been  performed  at  Birmingham,  Eng.  and  both 
mother  and  child  were  doing  well. — Dr.  Elliot,  of  iNew  York,  who  is  said 
to  have  acquired  some  reputation  as  an  oculist,  has  become  very  expert 
in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  eyes. — There  is  now  in  Boston,  at  the 
Bromfield  House,  Dr.  Williams — called,  par  excellence,  the  celebrated 
English  oculist — whom,  by  the  way,  we  never  heard  of  until  he  annouaced 
himself  through  the  papers. 

Whole  puuber  of  death s'in  Boston  for  the  week  ending  Jan.  1,36.    Malen.  15— Fr male*,  91. 

or  apoplexy,  1— consunnpiion,  4 — childbed,  I — croup,  l—dropny,  1— drop»y  on  the  brain,  SI— Id^a- 
tile,  5— intemperance,  1— inflammation  of  the  lungs,  I— lung  fever,  9— measles,  4— old  aye,  4— stop- 
page In  the  bowels,  1— spaitma,  I— scarlet  fever,  S—sudden,  I— teething,  1— woinis,  1— nnknowa,  i. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL  OF  MAINE. 
Thb  Medical  Lectnres  at  Bowdoln  College  will  commence  on  JUtnidajft  the  9Etd  day  of  Febravy,  1896. 
Anatomy  and  Surgery,  by  JciJtouH  Cosa,  M.D. 
Theory  and  Praaice  ot  Physic,  bv  William  Paaar,  M.D. 
Obstetrics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  Jahks  McKkcm,  M.D. 
Gfaeiulstry  and  Materia  Medica,  by  PASxaa  Ci.xavxi.ano,  M.D. 
The  J§»^omical  Oibinet  and  the  LiiraiTi  are  annosliy  increasing. 

Every  person,  becoming  a  member  of  ibis  (nsiiiuiion,  is  requited  previotuly  to  present  talitfiuitrff 
evidence  that  he  possesses  a  good  moral  character. 

The  amount  of  fees  for  the  Lectures  is  $50.    The  Lectures  continde  three  months. 
Degrees  are  conferred  at  the  close  of  the  Lecture  Term  in  May,  and  at  the  following  ComaeBce- 
ment  ol  the  College  in  s^eptember.  MB— 5teop 

BrtuMBiek,  J^ooembcr,  lSi5,  P.  CLEAVE L.\ND,  Sscretary. 

A  STAND  FOR  A   PHYSICIAN. 

A  PNTffciAir  in  the  State  of  Maine,  in  a  pleasantly  situated,  small,  flourishing  village,  about  95  mllcn 
froii  PortlHiid,  wishes  to  dispi>se  of  his  stand.  Being  a  very  eligible  stand,  and  affording  abandant 
practice,  it  oif^rs  a  g.md  opportunity  (or  a  physician  to  establish  himself.  For  farther  partlcolafs, 
apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  Jo^irnal ;  if  by  mail,  post-paid.  Sept  93~am 
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PUERPERAL  PERITONITIS. 
[ Comma nieated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  prominent  place  in  our  current  medical  literature  occupied  by 
*'  Puerperal  Peritonitis  '^  has  rendered  the  details  of  that  disease  suffi- 
ciently iHuiiliar  to  most  physicians,  even  if  they  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  a  personal  encounter  with  it.  It  is,  however,  not  so 
generally  known  that  a  morbid  affection,  characterized  by  the  same 
symptoms,  and  presenting  the  same  pathological  changes,  is  liable  to 
occur  entirely  unconnected  with  child-bearing.  Peritoneal  inflammations, 
as  they  are  described  in  the  books,  both  acute  and  chronic,  are,  to  be 
sure,  not  of  infrequent  occurrence.  But  the  cases  I  am  about  to  describe 
seem  to  differ  not  only  in  degree,  but  also  in  kind,  from  those  commonly 
met  with,  and  to  resemble  the  severest  cases  of  ''  epidemic  puerperal 
fever." 

On  the  Sd  of  March,  1831,  I  was  called  to  visit  a  young  woman  in 
this  village,  who  had  previously  enjoyed  good  health,  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  eruptive  complaint,  for  which  she  had  taken)  by  my  direction, 
some  aperient  and  diuretic  medicines,  from  which  she  had  derived  bene- 
fit. At  the  time  of  my  visit  (9,  A.  M.),  she  had  vomited  slightly,  and 
complained  of  some  rather  indefinite  feelings  of  distress  at  the  stomach. 
There  were  no  chills  ;  the  pulse,  respiration,  tongue,  and  countenance, 
were  unafl^ected.  There  was  no  tenderness  on  pressure  about  the  sto- 
mach or  abdomen  ;  the  catamenial  and  alvine  evacuations  had  been  regu- 
lar. I  made  some  slight  prescription,  without  being  aware  of  the  seve- 
rity of  the  impending  disease. 

I  was  prevented  frorp  seeing  her  again  till  2,  P.  M.  when  I  visited 
her  with  my  colleague.  Dr.  Parker,  and  when  the  marks  of  severe 
disease-  were  very  fully  expressed.  The  peculiar  alteration  of  the  fea- 
tures, called  by  the  French  writers  (Gorvisart,  Baudeiocque,  Sic.)  face 
grippiBj  was  very  striking.  The  extremities  were  becoming  cold  ;  the 
abdomen,  excessively  tender  to  the  touch,  was,  at  this  early  period  of  the 
disease,  enormously  distended.  Pulse  140  in  the  minute  and  weak  ; 
respiration  difficult.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  was  abstracted  :  injec- 
tions, fomentations,  the  warm  oath,  and  a  variety  of  other  means,  were 
tried  without  effect,  and  the  patient  died  at  5  o'clock,  the  following 
morning,  twenty  hours  from  the  first  attack  of  disease. 

Sectxo  cadaverisj  eight 'hours  after  death. — In  the  bead  and  thorax  no 
preternattiral  appearance.  The  abdomen  contained  six  quarts  of  serous 
or  sero-purulent  fluid,  with  abundance  of  the  fibrinous  floccnii  which  are 
found  ID  the  fatal  cases  of  puerperal  peritonitis.    The  surface  of  the 
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peritoneum  was  extensively  covered  wiih  the  same  adhesive  matter.  It 
bad  the  pale,  opaque  appearance  characteristic  of  serous  inflammation 
that  has  resulted  in  effusion.  Tender  and  friable,  it  was  lacerated  when 
carelessly  handled.  Six  or  eight  inches  of  the  ileum  were  of  a  dark  pur- 
ple color,  entirely  mortified. 

I  should  probably  never  have  published  any  account  of  the  above  case, 
but  for  the  recent  occurrence  of  another  of  a  character  exceedingly 
similar. 

Mrs.  Reed,  aged  32,  had  been  married  four  weeks.  Formerly  sub- 
ject to  some  dyspeptic  complaints ;  latterly,  health  pretty  good.  Attacked 
at  9,  P.  M.  Dec.  13,  1835,  with  violent  parn  in  the  right  hypogastriuro, 
which  soon  came  to  occupy  the  whole  abdomen.  Dr.  Russ,  of  romfret, 
was  called,  who  found  her  with  a  weak  and  very  frequent  pulse  ;  pain  io 
the  abdomen  violent,  with  strong  tendency  to  syncope.  No  distinct 
rigor,  but  the  temperature  constantly,  and  during  her  whole  sickness^ 
below  the  natural  standard.  Occasionally  some  nausea  and  vomiting. 
Soon  after  the  attack,  the  abdomen  was  observed  to  be  tender  on  pres- 
sure, and  at  9,  of  the  following  morning,  was  first  found  to  be  tumefied. 

I  saw  this  patient  twenty-four  hours  after  her  first  complaint,  viz.  at  9, 
P.  M.  Dec.  14.  She  was  then  moribund.  No  pulse  at  the  wrist. 
Breath  and  extremities  cdd.  Abdomen  distended,  and  tense  beyond 
anything  1  had  ever  witnessed.  Dr.  Russ  had  taken  a  small  quantity  of 
blood,  eight  or  ten  oz.  which  was  cupped  and  sizy  ;  but  had  been  de- 
terred by  the  feebleness  of  the  reaction  from  making  a  more  liberal  san- 
guineous depletion.  Injections  and  purgative  medicines  had  failed  of 
procuring  alvine  evacuations  ;  nor  had  any  of  the  means  ordinarily  em- 
ployed in  such  cases  been  productive  of  even  a  temporary  mitigation  of 
the  symptoms.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  gangrene  had  evidenily  super* 
vened.  The  pain  had  ceased.  A  cadaverous  fetor  exhaled  from  the 
body.  She  died  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  twenty-six  or  seven  hours 
from  the  first  attack  of  disease.  Permission  was  not  obtained  to  opea 
the  body. 

Both  these  c*.ases  seem  to  me  to  have  exhibited  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  cases  of  puerperal  fever  which  prevailed  in  the  western  part  of 
this  State  in  1819-20.  The  phenomena  presented  by  both  these  pa- 
tients, while  laboring  under  disease,  and  the  pathological  changes  ob* 
served  in  the  one  subjected  to  post-mortem  examination,  seem  almost  to 
have  establisbed  an  identity  of  morbid  action. 

The  modern  writers  on  puerperal  peritonitis  lay  much  stress  on  a 
vitiated  atmosphere  as  a  cause  of  the  disease.  Thus  we  are  told  by 
Tenon,  that  in  the  old  Hotel  Dieu,  nn  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  one  in  15 
of  the  women  delivered  there  perished  of  this  disease.  And  this  is  attri- 
buted to  the  practice  of  crowding  two  or  three  puerperal  patients  into  the 
same  bed ;  of  suffering  the  lochial  and  other  discharges  to  accumulate 
around  them  ;  to  the  confined  situation  of  the  hospital,  where  ventilation 
was  impossible  ;  and  still  more  to  the  lying-in  wards  being  directly  over 
those  devoted  to  surgical  cases,  where  the  stench  from  ulcers,  &c.  was 
at  all  times  intolerable. 

We  should  think  that  t^iis  list  presented  a  pretty  formidable  array  of 
causes  against  the  health  and  comfort,  if  not  the  lives  of  the  poor  inmates 
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of  the  Hotel  Dieu.  But  we  are  told  by  M.  A.  C.  Baudelocque,  that  in 
the  Mahon  d^JIccouchment^  the  more  modern  lying-in  establishment, 
where  most  or  all  the  above  evils  are  obviated,  the  ratio  of  mortality 
from  puerperal  fever  is  not  sensibly  diminished.  The  disease  bas  also 
at  some  periods  raged  in  Vermont  with  all  the  severity,  and  as  high  a 
rate  of  mortality,  as  has  been  attributed  to  it  by  Wm.  Hunter  or  any  of 
the  writers  who  have  described  it  in  its  most  aggravated  form.  And  in 
the  cases  I  have  now  described,  we  have  a  disease  apparently  identical 
with  the  worst  cases  of  epidemic  puerperal  peritonitis,  without  even  the 
ordinary  accessory  of  recent  delivery.  Something  besides  vitiated  air 
must  then  be  sought  for  as  a  cause  for  the  disease  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. Its  etiology  is  certainly  involved  in  great  obscurity,  unless  we 
conclude  to  be  satisfied  with  the  time-consecrated  definition,  that  "t<9 
cau*fes  are  the  causes  of  fevers  in  general,  with  some  unknown  cause  de- 
termining the  peritoneum  and  uterus  and  its  appendages  to  be  peculiarly 
the  seat  of  the  morbid  action  "  !  ! 

A  question  of  more  importance,  and,  as  I  think,  of  easier  solution, 
relates  to  the  treatment  of  these  cases  of  violent  peritoneal  inflammation. 
I  will  not  trespass  upon  your  patience,  or  that  of  your  readers,  further 
than  to  offer  my  views  upon  the  single  remedy  of  bloodletting,  so  highly 
extolled  by  Armstrong,  Hey,  Gooch,  and  others,  and  as  decidedly  pro- 
scribed by  Clark,  White,  and  Burns.  The  latter  writer  makes  a  dis- 
tinction, which  is  not  now  recognized  by  the  profession,  between  peri- 
toneal inflammation  and  puerperal  fever ;  and  advises  bloodletting  in  the 
former,  and  tonics  in  the  latter.  The  result  of  all  my  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease,  is,  that  the  lancet  should  be  fearlesHy  employed 
at  the  commencement.  It  will  generally  do  no  good  after  eflfusion  has 
occurred  ;  and  tonics  and  stimulants  will  do  no  good  at  any  time.  Per-  , 
haps  in  many  cases  the  attack  is  so  severe,  the  aflTected  organ  so  exten- 
sive and  vitally  important,  and  the  tendency  to  eflfusion  so  great,  that  all 
curative  measures  will  be  found  unavailing  ;  and  it  probably  often  occurs 
that  the  symptoms  are  so  equivocal  at  the  commencement,  that  practi- 
tioners are  deterred  from  making  the  necessary  depletion  till  it  is  too 
late.  Still  the  re(!0veries  from  puerperal  fever  which  I  have  witnessed, 
and  they  have  been  pretty  numerous,  have  all  occurred  under  a  vigorous 
antiphlogistic  treatment. 

The  rules  by  which  the  use  of  the  lancet  should  be  governed,  together 
with  all  that  relates  to  the  auxiliary  measures  of  purging,  emetics,  revul- 
sives, &c.  &c.  form  no  part  of  the  original  plan  of  this  article. 

Woodstock,  Ft.  Dec.  18,  1836.  David  Palmer. 


MASSACHUSETTS   CHARITABLE    EYE   AND   EAR  INFIRMARY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — In  presenting  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  the  following  summary 
of  rases  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  which  have  applied  for  treatment  during 
the  last  year  at  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  k 
may  be  considered  as  not  amiss  to  preface  it  with  some  remarks  tending 
CO  show  the  advantages  and  necessity  of  institutions  devoted  to  the  treat-^ 
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ment  of  ophthalmic  diseases.  This  intention  cannot  be  better  fuIGIied 
than  by  presenting  some  extracts  from  the  introduction  to  a  ^*-  Treatise 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye  "  by  W.  Lawrence,  surgeon  to  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  and  late  surgeon  to  the  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital. 
This  work  has  been  lately  reprinted  in  this  country,  and  cominends 
itself,  by  its  intrinsic  merits,  to  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession. 
Having  observed  that  ^'  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  is  tliereXore 
now  justly  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  general  medical  education, 
more  particularly  to  country  practitioners,  who  are  thrown  entirely  oo 
their  own  resources,"  the  author  continues — ''  although  the  importance 
of  the  subject  must  be  admitted,  it  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether 
the  ophthalmic  branch  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  as  it  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  devoting  to  it  separate 
courses  of  lectures  and  treatises,  and  by  instituting  ophthalmic  hospitals." 
To  show  how  mistaken  and  unfounded  are  these  doubts,  be  cites  the 
commonly  acknowledged  fact,  that  general  hospitals  are  inadequate  to 
aflPord  sufficient  instruction  in  this  branch.  '^  The  diseases  of  the  eye  in 
general  hospitals,  are  inadequate,  from  the  smallness  of  their  number,  to 
the  purposes  of  practical  study,  particularly  that  of  exemplifying  the 
various  operations.  Thus  these  institutions  have  been  inefficient  io  re- 
ference to  this  important  department.  As  the  general  body  of  surgeons 
did  not  understand  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  public  naturally  resorted  to 
oculists,  who,  seeing  such  cases  in  greater  numbers,  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  symptomS)  diagnosis,  and  treatment ;  and  especially 
more  skilful  in  the  operative  department." 

In  tracing  the  downward  progress  of  ophthalmic  surgery  into  tbe 
bands  of  the  professed  oculist,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  that  result, 
Mr.  Lawrence  goes  on  to  observe — ^^  at  the  same  time,  the  subject  being 
imperfectly  understood,  was  neglected  in  the  general  surgical  courses,  io 
which  many  important  aSections  were  entirely  unnoticed,  and  tbe  wliole 
very  inadequately  explained.  Thus,  students  who  resorted  to  London 
for  the  completion  ot  their  professional  studies,  had  really  no  means  of 
learning  this  important  department  of  the  profession,  which  was  tacitly 
abandoned  even  by  tbe  hospital  surgeons,  and  turned  over  to  the  oculists. 
The  latter  not  being  conversant  with  the  principles  derived  from  anatomy, 
physiology  and  general  pathology,  attended  merely  to  the  organ  ;  and 
relied  almost  exclusively  on  what  is  comparatively  of  little  importance, 
local  treatment.  Hence  ophthalmic  surgery  being  in  a  manner  dismem- 
bered from  tbe  general  science,  was  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb.  Until 
within  a  few  years,  it  was,  in  this  country,  at  least,  in  a  state  of  almost 
total  darkness." 

^^  It  thus  becomes  desirable  to  establish  an  etpress  and  distinct  school 
for  ophthalmic  surgery  ;  not  because  the  principles  of  treatment  differ 
from  those  applicable  to  disease  in  general,  nor  because  any  peculiar 
mode  of  study  is  required,  but  in  order  to  supply  a  deBciency  in  tbe 
existing  sources  of  professional  instruction,  and  to  provide  for  the  diseases 
of  this  important  organ  of  vision,  those  means  of  information  which  cbe 
general  hospitals  neither  do  nor  could  provide,  consistently  with  the 
requisite  attention  to  their  other  important  objects.  This  proceeding, 
wtucb  at  first  view  seems  calculated  to  complete  and  perpetuate  the 
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separation,  was  the  only  rational  mode  of  re-uniting  ophthalnoic  practice 
to  general  surgery." 

The  establishment  of  institutions  for  the  exclusive  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  eye  and  ear,  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  In  Great  Britain, 
this  plan  was  originally  proposed  by  Saunders  in  1804,  and  the  Institu- 
tion was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  the  followine  year,  under 
the  name  of  the  London  Dispensary  for  curing  Diseases  ofthe  Eye  and 
Ear.  It  was  afterwards  called  the  London  In6rmary  for  curing  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,  to  which  class  of  diseases  it  was  found  expedient  to  limit  it. 
It  was  in  a  report  to  a  committee  of  this  charity,  that  this  talented  sur- 
geon first  announced  the  practicability  of  operating  upon  congenital  cataract 
in  earliest  infancy. •  The  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  under 
royal  patronage,  was  nearly  cotemporary  in  origin  with  the  London  Infir- 
mary ;  and  not  many  years  afterwards  an  Infirmary  was  established  at 
Exeter,  on  the  model  of  ihe  latter.  Since  then,  similar  institutions  have 
appeared  in  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  Continent. .  They  have  been  received  with  marks  of  general 
favor  and  encouragement ;  and  in  Great  Britain,  at  least,  have  become 
identified  with  the  system  of  public  charity  for  the  relief  of  suffering  hu- 
manity. The  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  is  the  New 
York  Eye  Infirmary,  which  owes  its  birth  to  the  spirit  of  medical  fore- 
sight and  enterprise  communicated  to  kindred  minds,  by  such  men  as 
Travers  and  Farr,  who  succeeded  Saunders  at  the  London  Infirmary. 

The  Institution  in  this  city  claims  a  kindred  origin,  and  one  not  far 
removed  in  point  of  time  from  that  in  New  Yoik.  Frofn  these  two 
institutions,  others  have  sprung  up  in  diflTerent  parts  of  our  country. 
Cincinnati  may  boast  of  having  within  her  boundaries  two  charities  de- 
voted to  ophtlmlmic  diseases.  And  as  the  attention  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession becomes  more  and  more  steadily  directed  to  this  interesting  and 
important  branch  of  the  healing  art,  it  may  be  reasonably  predicted  that 
ophihalmic  institutions  will  increase  and  multiply,  and  extend  their  bene- 
ficial influences  in  arresting  disease  and  restoring  vision. 

Boslonj  January,  1836.  E.  J.  D. 

Whole  ntmiber  of  applicants  from  Oct.  26,  1834,  to  Oct. 

28,  1835  .  -  .  .  -  -  708 

Patients  affected  with  diseases  of  the  eye    -  -  582 

Patients  affected  with  diseases  ofthe  ear  -  -         126 

708 

The  Diseases  of  the  Eye  were  as  follows  : 
Amaurosis        -         -         -         29  Conjunctiva,  tumor  of     -         -     3 
Amblyopic  weakness  of  sight        3  Inflammation  of,  acute,  with  ^ 
Cataract,  single,  or  in  one  eye    11  purulent    discharge,     in- 
Double,  or  in  each  eye      -       6  eluding  catarrhal  ophthaU  i  g^ 
Crystalline  lens,  dislocation  of      2  mia  ;  purulent  ophthalmia 
Conjunctiva,  foreign  substance  in  2  of   adults   and    punilent 
Ecchymosis  of            .         .     2  ophthalmia  of  infants 

Irritable  state  of      -        -         2 

<  ,  ■  ■■  ■  . 

*  He  ropottAd  a  mm  of  an  iaflint  of  two  months  old,  In  whom  he  had  perforoMd  Um  ofwimtioii  te 
««flOf  coi^eBital  eaUitet,  and  who  was  Uien  eonvmleacant. 
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Conjunctiva,    inflammation     of,         Iritis  (primary  or  rheumatic)  4 

cbroniCfWith  purulent  discharge  2     Iritis,  syphilitic         -        -  3 

Cornea,  foreign  substance  in         3     Lippitudo,  acute  -        -        -  37 

Inflammation  of  (corneitis)        7         Chronic        ...  5 

Pustule  of    -        -        -          2     Lachrymal  sac,  abscess  of     -  3 

Opacity  of       -        -        -     21         Passage,  obstruction  of  -  15 

Ulcer  of      -        -        .        26     Ophthalmia,  acute        -        -  77 

Rupture  of      -        -        -       I         Chronic       -        -        -  60 

Ectropium       -        -  .      -          3        Erysipelatous  -        .        -  2 

Entropium  -        .        -        -      6         Pustular       .        -        -  22 

Eyeball,  congenital  oscillation  of  1         Rheumatic       -        -        •  1 

Suppuration  or  abscess  of         1         Strumous     -        -        -  18 

Wound  of    -        -        -          3     Nyctalopia-        -.       -        -  1 

Eyelid,  cancer  of         -        -       2     Presbyopia      -        -         -  1 

Encysted  tumors  of     -           12     Pterygium  -         -        -        -  2 

(Edema  of       -         -        -       1     Ptosis     -        .        -        -  1 

Wound  of    -        -        -          2     Pupil,  closure  of  -        -        -  4 

Fistula  larhrymalis        .        -      2     Retina,  morbid  sensibility  of  25 

Glaucoma        ...          2     Staphyloma      -        -        -  1 

Granulated  lids    -        -        -     10     Strabismus-        .        -        -  2 

Hypopium       ...          2     Tinea  ciliaris   .        .        -  32 

Hordeolum  -        -         -       6  

Iris,  laceration  of      -        .           1  582 

Of  which  number  442  recovered. 

2S  were  relieved. 
19  declined  operation. 
»  27  result  not  known. 

27  were  considered  incurable. 
3  removed  from  the  care  of  the  Infirmary. 
2  not  cured,  and 
39  remain  under  treatment. 

Diseases  of  the  Ear  were  as  follows,  viz.  : 

Abscess  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus            ...        -  2 

Deafness  from  disease  of  some  part  of  the  nervous  apparatus       -  10 

Prom  inspissated  cerumen -20 

From  enlarged  tonsils -  5 

From  morbid  dryness  of  the  meatus  auditorius          -        -        -  12 

Deaf  and  dumb,  the  result  of  scarlatina 1 

Fungous  excrescence  of  the  meatus    ------  2 

Polypus  of  the  meatus 1 

Foreign  substance  impacted  in  the  meatus  -----  1 

Otitis 28 

Otorrhoea 42 

Rupture  of  the  tympanum     ---.---  1 

Tumor  of  the  external  ear |[ 

Diseases  of  the  Ear        -        -  126 

Diseases  of  the  Eye  -        -        -  582 

Total    -  706 
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DR.  BELL  S  PRIZE  DISSERTATION  AND  MR.  GRAHAM'S  STRICTURES. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boaton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Mr.  Editor, — I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction  Dr.  Bell's  Prize 
Essay.  I  don't  know  where  can  be  found,  in  the  same  space,  so  much 
judicious  remark  and  sound  reasoning,  on  the  topics  of  which  it  treats. 
Dr.  B.  is  evidently  a  man  of  talent  and  learning,  and  accustomed  to  phi- 
losophical investigation.  He  does  not  sufier  himself  to  be  led  astray, 
like  thousands  who  have  preceded  him,  by  a  love  of  novelty  or  paradox ; 
neither  do  his  prejudices  and  prepossessions  seem  to  be  such  as  to  blind  his 
perceptions  or  warp  his  judgment.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  this  single 
effort,  he  is  a  clear-sighted  and  clear-headed  man,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  his  profession,  and  withal  as  liberal  and  as  respectful 
towards  h'i6  opponents  as  any  fair-minded  man  ought  to  ask,  and  more  so 
than  should  have  been  expected.  There  are  some  opinions  in  the  world 
which  ought  not  to  be  treated  with  too  much  gravity  and  deference,  lest 
ihey  thereby  acquire  a  degree  of  importance  which  they  are  not  entitled 
to.  Some  species  of  error  and  extravagance  are  sooner  laughed  than 
reasoned  out  of  existence.  I  have  known  many  a  man  cured  of  his  day- 
dreams by  well-directed  ridicule.  The  truth  is,  when  a  man's  bead  is 
turned  by  the  force  of  his  imagination,  and  he  stands  trembling  on  the 
very  verge  of  monomania,  he  will  sometimes  feel  and  acknowledge  the 
pdwer  of  wit,  when  his  ear  is  deaf  to  every  other  species  of  logic.  At 
any  rate,  the  lash  of  ridicule,  judiciously  applied,  may  prevent  others 
from  becoming  the  dupes  of  imposture.  To  attempt  gravely  to  reason 
with  some  of  onr  modern  visionaries,  often,  has  no  other  effect  than  to 
administer  to  their  pride  and  vanity,  while  the  world  is  led  td  believe 
there  may  be  something  in  opinions  which  call  forth  so  much  formal  ar- 
gument. The  fortune  of  many  an  insigni6cant  castle-builder,  dying  for 
notoriety,  has  been  made  by  too  serious  and  systematic  opposition. 

Now,  for  these  reasons,  I  was  at  Grst  inclined  to  believe  that  Dr.  Bell 
had  occupied  too  much  of  his  time  in  arguing  the  question  relative  to 
what  is,  without  much  meaning,  called  man's  natural  food.  This  is  one 
of  those  questions  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  nearly 
settled  as  any  question  of  the  kind  possibly  can  be  by  reasoning.  It  has 
been  argued  and  re-argued,  and  argued  again,  as  Dr.  Bell  correctly  re- 
marks, and  I  feared  that  to  go  over  the  ground  again  might  be  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  truth  was  not  yet  known.  This  was  my  first  impression, 
though  subsequent  reflection  has  convinced  me  that  I  was  in  error.  I, 
on  the  whole,  rejoice  that  Dr.  Bell  has  entered  so  fully  into  the  argument, 
and  that  he  has  managed  it  in  so  able  and  satisfactory  a  manner.  I  have  no 
expectations  that  many  of  those  who  think  that  man  ought  to  live  exclu- 
sively on  vegetable  food,  especially  those  who  have  publicly  committed 
themselves  on  the  question,  will  be  convinced  by  his  logic  ;  but  there  is  a 
reasonable  hope  that  it  may  operate  as  a  dissuasive  to  others  who  might 
adopt  their  extravagancies. 

The  charge  which  Mr.  Graham  prefers  against  Dr.  Bell  of  enlisting 
too  liberally  into  his  service  sneer  ancl  sarcasm,  seems  to  me  without 
foundation.  He  is  certainly  always  gentlemanly,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  Mr.  Graham.     There  is  more  that  is  severe  and  disrespectful^  tea 
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times  over,  in  the  ten  pages  occupied  by  the  communications  of  the  latter, 
than  in  the  entire  dissertation  of  the  former. 

I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Graham  has  not  thought  it  worthy  of  himself  to 
attempt  to  meet  Dr.  Bell's  arguments,  instead  of  spending  his  breath  in 
declamation  and  empty  bravado.  Instead  of  writing  ten  pages  of  mere 
rhapsody,  if  he  had  devoted  the  same  time  to  the  refutation  of  Dr.  Bell's 
reasoning,  nobody  can  tell  what  wonders  he  might  have  accomplished 
(if  his  own  account  of  his  capabilities  are  to  be  received).  Hear  his  own 
account  of  what  he  might  have  done  (by  argument  and  wit)  ha<l  he  felt 
disposed  "  to  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  Dr.  Bell's  performance." 
'^  Were  I  disposed  to  follow  his  own  lead,  and  to  use  liis  own  weapons, 
it  would  require  no  great  skill  nor  power  to  annoy  him  exceedingly  ;  and 
if  I  should  not  be  able  to  give  him  any  deep  wounds,  I  mighty  toith  great 
ease^  at  leasts  excoriate  him  from  head  tofoot^  and  leave  him  smarting 
more  cruelly  than  he  uouldfrom  a  more  fatal  thrusH^^  Now  this  idea  of 
flaying  a  man  alive  ''  from  head  to  foot "  must  be  exceedingly  shocking 
to  the  feelings  of  Dr.  Bell,  and  is  quite  too  barbarous  ever  to  have  be^n 
entertained  by  so  famous  a  philanthropist  as  the  "  Public  Lecturer  on 
the  Science  of  Htunan  Life."  But  what  does  Mr.  Graham  mean  by 
such  wretched  rodomontade  as  this  }  Does  he  not  know  that  such  sort 
of  stuff",  on  his  part,  is  mere  swaggering,  and  will  be  taken  for  no  more 
than  it  is  worth  by  the  public  ? 

But  let  us  hear  the  **  Public  Lecturer  "  again,  in  reference  to  his  own 
amazing  powers  and  discoveries — the  subject  on  whi(  h  he  most  delif^hts 
to  expatiate.  Alluding  to  the  following  very  just  reu»ark  of  Dr.  Bell, 
"  The  view  of  the  relations  between  body  and  mind,  their  varied  con- 
nections with,  and  re-actions  upon  each  other,  presents  a  field  of  research 
extended,  and  promising  the  richest  and  most  interesting  results  to  the 
philosophical  inquirer, — a  field,  as  yet,  little  explored,"  Mr.  Graliam 
exclaims — '' '  a  fuld^  as  yet^  little  explored,^  says  Dr.  Bell.  This  is 
the  Doctor's  mistake.  //  has  beenfidly  and  faithfully  explored  in  all  its 
length  and  breadth.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  vaunting  if  I  say 
that  I  have  mainly  devoted  more  than  twenty  years  of  my  life^  most  am- 
duously^  to  researches  of  this  kind ;  and  i  do  not  believe  there  is 

A  NOOK  OR    CORNER  OF  THE  FIELD,  OF  WHICH  THE  DOCTOR  SPEAKS, 

WHICH  I  HAVE  NOT  ACCURATELY  SURVEYED."  Now  in  this  declaration, 
Mr.  G.  asserts  either  a  truth  or  a  falsehood.  If  what  he  says  is  true — if 
the  ihinp  has  been  done  which  he  declares  has  been,  and  that,  too,  by  •Wr. 
Sylvester  Graham^  I  hereby  declare  that  Mr.  Sylvester  Graham, 
Public  Lecturer^  jlc  is,  out  of  all  proportion,  the  greatest  man  that  ever 
lived.  In  length  and  breadth,  and  all  his  dimensions,  he  is  infinitely 
greater,  even,  than  all  the  other  great  men  united  which  the  world  ever 
saw.  This  I  declare,  and  this  I  hold  myself  prepared  to  prove,  whene- 
ver Mr.  G.  shall  show  me  that  he  has  really  accomplished  the  prodigious 
things  in  question.  On  the  contrary,  if  Mr.  G.  has  asserted  what  is  not 
true,  and  if  he  has  not  explored  ^'  in  all  its  length  and  breadth  "  the  field 
in  question,  as  I  verily  believe  he  has  not,  I  know  not  how  to  characte- 
rize his  reckless  effrontery,  to  say  nothing  of  his  veracity. 

I  cannot  help  quoting,  for  the  reader's  re-perusal,  one  more  specimen 
of  Mr.  Graham's  matchless  assurance.     ^^If  I  shall  be  permitted  to 
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present  to  Dr.  Bell  and  others  the  results  of  my  labors,  in  prints  as  I 
hope  to,  ere  long,  they  tvill  find  that,  instead  of '  Utopian  dreaming,'  or 
wasting  my  time  in  exploring  Cyclopoedias  and  mnsiy  libraries,  to  learn 
what  oihers  have  thought  and  said,  I  have  been  laboriously  engaged  in 
severe  scientific  researches  and  original  investigations  ;  and  that 
'  instead  of  basing  my  opinions  on  the  experience  of  ^a  few  dyspeptics,' 
I  have  founded  them  on  rigidly  ascertained  scientific  principles.  I  say 
not  these  things  boasiingly,  but  in  frankness,  to  show  medical  gentU- 
men  that  I  am  neither  a  fanciful  speculator  nor  ^  Utopian  dreamer.^  " 

Mr.  Editor,  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  either  with  Dr.  Bell  or 
Mr.  Graham,  and  I  am  unconscious  of  being  influenced  by  unworthy 
motives  in  what  I  may  say  of  either.  The  latter  I  have  frequently  heard  of 
through  the  public  prints,  and  I  have  some  knowledge  of  his  character  and 
history  from  such  as  have  known  him  well.  I  have  supposed  him  to  be 
a  fluent  and  someiinies  eloquent  lecturer,  superficial  but  deep  enough  for 
a  popular  audience,  possessed  of  considerable  knowledge  and  more  ad- 
dress, and  still  more  of  a  common  ingredient  of  character  vulgarly  called 
brass,  I  have  supposed  him  to  be  an  enthusiast  much  given  to  castle- 
building  and  vision-seeing,  and  therefore  unsafe  to  be  trusted  ;  but  I  have 
had  little  doubt  that  he  was  mainly  honest  in  his  purposes,  and  withal,  the 
author  of  some  good  to  the  community,  in  his  way.  He  has  contributed, 
I  doubt  nor,  to  mnke  some  physiological  principles  of  great  importance 
familiar  to  the  public  mind,  uhi(  h  of  itself  is  no  slight  praise.  He  has 
not  talents  enough,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  become  the  head  of  any  conside- 
rable sect — his  chief  ambition,  perhaps.  Some  of  his  notions  upon  diet  I 
have  always  considered  as  visionary,  and  often  extremely  detrimental, 
when  received  and  reduced  to  practice.  Some  of  the  most  inveterate 
dyspeptics  I  have  ever  known  have  been  such  as  have  been  the  meek 
followers  of  Mr.  Graham's  rules  of  living.  But  notwithstanding  the  in- 
jury which  Mr.  G.  has  unquestionably  done  by  the  errors  which  he  has 
propagated,  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  done  nmre  good  than 
iuirt  in  the  world,  after  all.  Whatever  praise  is  his  due,  I  most  cheerfully 
give  him ;  and  if  he  ever  sees  fit  to  honor  the  world  with  his  lectures  in 
prints  I  will  be  among  the  foremost  to  spread  his  fame  throughout  the 
land,  provided  they  contain  those  **  severe  scientific  researches  and  ori- 
ginal investigations  "  which  are  promised.  But  whatever  Mr.  G.'s  merits 
may  be  as  a  lecturer,  or  will  be  as  an  author,  I  am  persuaded  he  is  en- 
tirely out  of  his  element  in  a  medical  Journal.  This  I  can  most  confi- 
dently assure  him,  provided  his  late  communications  to  this  Journal, 
incltidin;;  the  **  Extracts  from  an  Introductory  Lecture,"  be  fair  speci- 
mens of  his  attainments  in  *'  the  science  of  human  life  " — the  *'  physio- 
logical and  psychological  "  relations  of  man.  1  hope  Mr.  6.  will  not 
attribute  to  my  professional  prejudices  and  jealousy  my  inability  to  dis- 
cover in  him  that  degree  of  merit  which  he  is  disposed  to  arrogate  to 
himself,  and  which  his  friends  claim  for  him.  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of 
me,  see  anything  prodigious  in  the  man,  except  prodigious  effrontery^ 
and  I  don't  believe  I  am  blinded  by  jealousy.  However,  the  world,  not 
I,  must  be  judge.  If  I  know  my  own  feelings,  I  would  as  soon  accept 
the  labors  of  Mr.  G.,  as  fur  as  they  contribute  to  advance  the  cause  of 
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physiological  science,  as  those  of  any  other  man  ;  but  I  cannot  accept 
the  fruits  of  fancy  for  the  product  of  intellect.  When  Mr.  G.  sees  fit 
to  dream,  he  must  not  get  out  of  patience  because  others  do  not  dream 
too.  Fretting  will  do  no  good,  and  a  medical  Journal  is  no  place  to 
make  converts  by  blustering.  Beta, 

Connecticut,  January ,  1836. 


HiEMATURIA,  OR  BLOODV  URINE,  FROM  THE  RUPTURE  OF  A  VEIN 
OF   THE   PROSTATE. 

TRANSLATED   FROM   THE   REVUE   MEDICALE    BT  B.   C.   APPLBTON,  JR.   BOSTOX. 
[Communicated  for  tbe  Boston  Medical  and  Surelcal  Jonrnal.] 

The  following  fact,  and  the  reflections  which  accompany  it,  seem  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  diagnosis  of  Haematuria,  a  disorder,  the  cause 
of  which  is  often  involved  in  much  obscurity.  A  young  man  from  28 
to  30  years  of  age,  of  a  venous  system  developed  in  consequence  of 
some  venereal  excesses,  passed  bloody  urine.  Mild  treiitment  and  di- 
luted drinks  effected  no  change  in  hi;5  condition.  M.  Lacroix  having 
been  consulted,  gives  the  following  particulars  ;  the  patient  passes  water 
without  pain  ;  he  does  not  experience  any  weight  in  the  loins  or  hypo- 
gastric region  ;  the  liquid  which  he  passes  is  pure  blood,  dark,  and  es- 
capes drop  by  drop  under  the  following  circumstances.  When  he  passes 
water,  in  an  upright  or  supine  position,  at  evening,  morning,  or  in  the 
course  of  tbe  day,  he  discharges  a  liquid  exactly  like  the  u.**ine  vihich  he 
evacuates  in  a  perfect  state  of  health.  While  in  the  chair  the  urine  still 
continues  natural,  previous  to  the  passage  of  fscal  matter  ;  but  during 
the  efforts  which  are  made  in  the  act  of  defecation,  he  passes  drops  of 
blood,  and  this  has  happened  at  every  alvine  discharge  for  eight  days. 
This  last  circumstance  is  best  fitted  to  aid  the  diagnosis  ;  for,  if  any 
known  sign  had  raised  a  suspicion  that  the  kidney  or  bladder  was  the 
seat  of  this  hematuria,  the  nature  of  the  urine,  which  passes  always  pure, 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  neither  the  secretory  organ  nor  the  receptacle 
were  alTected.  The  inference  then  is,  that  the  source  of  the  blood  is  ia 
the  excretory  canal,  and  in  that  part  which  is  nearest  to  the  rectum, 
since  it  is  in  the  act  of  defecation  that  these  hemorrhages  occur. 

Now,  we  shall  be  asked,  perhaps,  how  the  canal  of  the  urethra  can 
pass  alternately  urine  and  blood.  This  is  easily  to  be  conceived  of,  by 
the  application  of  the  knowledge  which  we  have  respecting  the  pheno- 
mena of  venous  circulation  ;  and  it  is  this  very  succession  in  the  alternate 
ejection  of  blood  and  urine,  which  proves  satisfactorily  that  the  disorder 
is  owing  to  the  rupture  of  a  vein  ;  for,  if  you  suppose  an  inflammation 
accompanied  with  hemorrhage  of  the  prostate,  the  liquid  would  be  con- 
stantly discharging,  and  would  be  mixed  with  the  urine. 

In  the  case  of  a  ruptured  vein,  we  may  again  be  asked  how  it  happens 
that  the  blood  does  not  pass  with  the  urine  in  its  course  through  tbe 
urethra  ;  for  the  same  reason  that  in  venesection,  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
the  vein  should  merely  be  opened — it  is  further  necessary  that  an  obsta- 
cie,  like  a  ligature,  should  oppose  tbe  return  of  tbe  blood.     Now,  io  the 
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eflbrtd  of  defecation,  the  contractions  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomeD 
have  an  action  sufficient  to  cause  the  flow  of  blood,  by  the  obstacle  which 
they  oppose  to  its  return  in  the  veins  of  the  prostate. 

This  hemorrhage  is  owing  simply  to  the  rupture  of  a  vein,  without  the 
necessity  of  supposing  the  prostate  varicose  ;  for  nothing  indicates  that 
this  organ  is  the  seat  of  any  such  aflPection.  In  examining  his  past  his- 
tory, we  find  that  the  patient  has  never  been  subject  to  that  retention  of 
urine  so  common  in  an  enlarged  state  of  the  veins  of  the  prostate.  Be- 
sides, on  a  careful  examination  of  the  prostate,  we  find  that  it  is  not 
larger  than  usual,  and  that  it  gives  no  sensation  of  pain  upon  pressure,  or 
in  the  rectum  in  defaecation.  The  age  of  the  patient,  too,  prevents  the 
supposition  of  a  varicose  prostate  ;  for  as  it  is  an  affection  common  in  ad- 
vanced age,  it  is  very  rare  in  young  persons.  A  single  indication  was 
offered,  and  this  was  to  remove  the  obstacle  which  operated  periodically 
to  destroy  the  clot  of  blood  (cailloi)  which  was  formed  for  the  cicatriza- 
tion of  the  vein,  by  preventing  the  patient  from  making  these  efToris  for 
some  days.  For  this  purpose  relaxing  drinks  were  given,  and  washes 
applied  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  On  the  fourth  ddy  the  patient  was  en- 
tirely cured. 


VITALITY    OF    THE    BLOOD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

Sir, — The  following  extract  from  one  of  my  lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Human  Life,  is  furnished  to  you  for  publication  in  your  Journal,  not 
because  I  wish  to  make  a  display  of  my  own  ingenuity,  but  because  I 
desire  most  respectfully  to  present  the  views  contained  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  extract,  to  the  attention  of  physiologists  and  physicians,  as  exten- 
sively as  possible,  and  to  ask  them  to  give  as  much  consideration  to  my 
notions,  and  especially  those  concerning  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood, 
as  they  deem  them  worthy  of.  For  it  seems  to  me  very  certain  that  if 
these  notions  are  not  perfectly  futile  and  visionary,  they  are  of  very  great 
importance  ;  and  I  am  not  confident  in  my  own  mind  which  of  these  pro- 
positions is  true.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  in  this  place,  howe- 
ver, that  I  have  been  permitted  to  read  this  extract  to  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  learned  professors  of  physiology  in  our  country,  and  he  has 
declared  that  he  considers  the  views  contained  in  it,  as  worthy  of  very 
serious  and  careful  examination.  Yours  respectfully, 

Boston^  January  9,  1836.  S.  Qraham. 

The  blood,  like  the  chyle  and  other  substances  of  the  body,  has  re- 
peatedly been  analyzed  by  the  chemist,  and  we  have  been  told  the  pre- 
cise quantities  of  the  muriate  of  soda  and  potash — of  phosphate  of  lime»< 
iron — sulphur,  &c.  contained  in  it ; — but  without  the  least  advantage  to 
physiology,  therapeutics,  or  dietetics.  On  no  one  of  these  points,  has 
the  chemical  analysis  of  the  blood  thrown  the  least  ray  of  light ;  for  it  is 
not  with  a  fluid  composed  on  the  principles  of  inorganic  chemistry,  of 
certain  chemical  elements,  that  the  physiologist  or  the  pbysiciao  bias  to 
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do  ;  but  with  a  living  fluid,  elaborated  by  vital  processes,  and  subject 
to  the  laws  and  conditions  of  vitality.  The  blood  is  most  indubitably  a 
living  fluid,  and  its  vitality  is  susceptible  of  very  considerable  increase 
and  diminution — and  the  extremes  in  both  directions  lead  to  death. 
There  is  a  point  above  which  the  vitality  of  the  blood  cannot  rise  with- 
out disease  which  leads  to  speedy  dissolution  ;  and  there  is  a  poiot 
below  which  it  cannot  sink  without  inevitable  destruction. 

That  the  blood  has  vitality  in  itself,  has  repeatedly  been,  and  may 
easily  be  proved  by  conclusive  experiments  :  still,  however,  its  intrinsic 
vitality  cannot  long  be  sustained  out  of  the  living  vessel  to  which  it  be* 
longs.  Taken  from  the  living  vase,  the  blood  loses  its  vitality  in  a  few 
minutes  ;  but  if  a  quantity  of  blood  be  confined  to  a  portion  of  a  living 
and  healthy  artery,  its  vitality  will  be  preserved  as  long  as  the  healthy 
vitality  of  the  artery  remains.  The  preservation  of  the  vitality  of  the 
blood,  therefore,  depends  on  the  liv'mg  vessels  in  which  it  Hows,  or 
rather  on  the  nerves  of  organic  life,  which  preside  over  the  functions  of 
those  vessels  ;  and  the  degree  of  vitality  in  the  blood,  varies  with  the 
general  condition  of  those  nerves ;  and  the  general  condition  of  those 
nerves  depends  very  much  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the  blood. 

If  the  quantity  of  the  blood  in  the  system  be  excessive,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  special  or  general  congestion,  inflammation,  and  death.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  quantity  of  blood  be  too  far  reduced,  the  functional 
energy  of  the  nervous  system  is  diminished,  the  conservative  power  of 
the  bloodvessels  is  impaired,  and  the  intrinsic  vitality  of  the  blood  is 
commensurately  lessened.  Hence  if  a  healthy,  robust  man  be  copiously 
bled,  and  then  several  smaller  portions  of  blood  be  taken  from  him  at 
short  intervals,  each  successive  portion  will  lose  its  vitality  sooner  than 
the  preceding  one. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood,  is  little  more  than  that  of  water.  It 
has  been  aflSrmed,  however,  **  that  the  more  perfect  the  organization  of 
the  blood,  or  the  higher  the  degree  of  vitality  it  possesses,  the  greater 
Appears  to  be  its  specific  gravity." 

By  some  physiologists," the  blood  is  considered  a  homogeneous  fluid  ; 
while  others  assert  that  it  is  a  complicated  compound  of  all  the  substances 
which  compose  the  various  solids  and  fluids  of  the  living  body — the  sub- 
stances of  the  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  tendons,  membranes,  nuiscles, 
nerves,  bile,  salivary,  gastric,  pancreatic,  and  other  fluids,  &c.  &c. — 
ready  formed,  and  all  mixed  up  together,  in  the  blood,  like  the  materials 
of  the  world  in  the  fabled  chaos  : — and  all  that  is  further  necessary  for 
the  arrangement  of  these  materials,  into  the  several  structures  and  organs 
of  the  body,  is,  to  have  the  blood  pass  through  certain  strainers,  which 
are  so  constructed  and  situated,  as  to  separate  out  and  retain  each  mate- 
rial in  its  proper  place.  But  this  is  obviously  an  expedient  to  rover 
human  ignorance  with  the  guise  of  science — a  purely  hypothetical  attempt 
to  explain  the  operations  and  results  of  the  vital  economy  upon  chemical 
and  mechanical  principles. 

Whilst  the  blood  is  healthfully  flowing  in  its  living  vessels,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  investigate  its  properties  ;  and  it  is  eqtially  impossible  for 
tis  to  know  how  soon  our  meddling  with  it,  may  eflect  essential  changes 
10  its  character.     The  farthest,  therefore,  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
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living  blood  extends,  is  that,  when  first  taken  from  the  living  and  heahhy 
vessels  and  examined  under  a  microscope,  it  is  Coiind  to  be  composed 
of  a  fluid  containing  innumerable,  minute  globules,  which  are  surrounded 
by  a  kind  of  pellicle  of  coloring  matter.  A  substance  called  fibrin  is 
also  said  to  be  contained  in  the  blood  :r-but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  fibrin  is  nothing  more  than  an  arrangement  of  the  globules  just 
named,  divested  of  their  coloring  matter,  and  that  the  fibrin,  as  such,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  actively  circulating  blood. 

When  taken  from  the  living  vase  and  permitted  to  stand  a  short  lime, 
the  blood  coagulates,  or  a  portion  of  it  gathers  into  a  thick  clot,  called 
the  crassamentum — and  the  remaining  portion  is  a  thin,  transparent  fluid 
of  a  greenish  and  yellowish  appearance  and  saltish  taste,  and  is  called 
serum.  By  washing  the  clot  or  coagulum  freely  in  water,  its  coloring 
matter  is  removed,  and  it  becomes  white,  and  has  a  fibrous  appearance. 
When  putrefaction  commences  in  the  blood  taken  from  the  living  body, 
^'  it  attacks  rather  the  coagulum  than  the  serous  portion,''  and  this  is  true 
also  of  the  chvle. 

This  is  as  far  as  the  phyriologist  can  push  his  analysis  of  the  blood  :-— 
and  this^  taken  in  connection  with  several  important  facts  and  phenomena 
which  constantly  take  place  in  the  living  system,  justifies  the  conclusion 
that  the  blood  is  not  a  homogeneous  fluid,  but  naturally  consists  of  innu- 
merable globules  or  corpuscles  of  animalized  matter,  held  in  a  fluid  state 
by  an  aqueous  menstruum  or  diluent ;  and  that  Uu  vitality  of  the  blood 
wholly  resides  in  the  globules. 

It  was  stated  in  a  former  lecture,  that  water  appears  to  pass  from  the 
stomach  into  the  circulation  with  very  little  if  any  change  ;  and  it  is  a 
well  known  fact,  that  all  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  body  pour  their, 
contents  of  every  kind — whether  assimilated  or  not — whether  salutary  or 
deleterious,  into  the  vems.  It  is  also  well  known  that  large  quantities  of 
water,  holding  saline  substances  in  solution,  may  be  injected  directly 
into  the  veins  of  living  animals  without  destroying  life.  Castor  oil,  and 
many  other  medicinal  substances,  may  likewise  be  introduced  in  the 
same  manner :  and  alcohol  and  other  poisonous  substances  pass  unchanged 
from  the  stomach  into  the  circulation  in  large  quantities.  Indeed,  alco- 
hol is  often  present  in  the  blood  in  so  large  a  quantity  and  so  concentrated 
a  form,  as  not  only  to  be  readily  detected  by  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste, 
but  also  to  burn  freely  with  a  blue  flame,  when  touched  by  a  candle  or 
any  other  burning  substance. 

When  death  is  caused  by  lightning,  it  is  well  known  that  tbe  blood  re- 
mains in  a  fluid  state  incapable  of  coagulating ; — and  in  siereral  forms  of 
malignant,  putrid  fever,  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  broken  down  and 
lose  the  power  of  coagulating :  and  in  some  instances  there  are  manifest 
evidences  that  putrefaction  has  commenced  in  the  globules  of  the  blood 
before  the  life  of  the  body  is  extinct. 

All  these  facts  seem  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  blood  cannot  be 
a  homogeneous  fluid;  and  that  the  serum  of  the  blood  cannot  possess  any 
degree  of  vitality  :  and  they  leave  little  reason  to  doubt  that  what  is  called 
the  coloring  matter  which  surrounds  the  vitalized  globules,  is  intended  to 
shield  them  from  the  pernicious  properties  or  influences  of  such  foreign 
mature  «i  mayfaul  their  wsyifUothe  evrculatian  und  became  muud  wUk 
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the  serum  of  the  blood.  While  the  animalized  corpuscles  remain  in  the 
lacteals  and  other  vessels,  where,  in  the  normal  state  of  the  system,  only 
assimilated  fluids  are  permitted  to  enter,  they  are  not  itivested  with  those 
pelicles  or  coverings  which  became  red  in  the  lungs,  and  when  they 
finally  enter  into  the  arrangements  of  organized  structure,  they  are  again 
divested  of  those  tunics  ;  and  hence  it  appears  that  they  are  only  thus 
covered  while  travelling  in  the  common  highway  of  the  circulation,  where 
they  are  continually  exposed  to  the  contact  and  influence  of  foreign  aad 
unassimilated  substances. 

It  is  probably  from  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood,  mainly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, that  the  excrementiiiotis  secretions  and  exhalations  are  made  ; 
and  the  impurities  which  sometimes  accumulate  in  the  blood  from  special 
or  general  derangement  of  function,  are  probably  contained  wholly  in  this 
menstruum  :  and  it  is  possible  that  they  exert  their  deleterious  influence 
first  on  the  nervous  tissue  of  the  bloodvessels,  and  through  thetn  on  tbe 
nerves  of  organic  life  generally,  producing  irritation  and  morbid  affection 
which  involves  the  bloodvessels,  and  by  them  is  communicated  to  tbe 
living  corpuscles  of  tbe  blood,  and  thus  producing  a  general  fever,  which 
is  modified  in  its  type  and  symptoms,  by  various  circumstances.  Hence 
the  intense  thirst  which  usually  attends  a  fever,  and  which  may  be  an 
instinctive  demand  for  water  to  displace  the  ofi^ensive  serum,  and  allay 
the  preternatural  heat  and  action  ; — and  hence,  also,  the  interesting  fact, 
that  pure  soft  water  freely  administered,  at  a  proper  time,  is  decidedly 
tbe  most  efficient  febrifuge  in  nature.  The  most  violent  fevers  have  been 
subdued  by  it  with  astonishing  rapidity,  when  the  ordinary  means  of 
medical  practice  have  proved  utterly  ineffectual. 

«  It  is  frankly  admitted,  however,  that  this  is  mere  speculation  r  hot  it 
seems  to  be  corroborated  by  all  known  facts  relating  to  the  subject.  Ic 
is  not,  however,  by  any  means,  suggested  as  a  universal  theory  of  fever, 
but  merely  as  one  of  the  means  by  which  fever  is  induced. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,    JANUARY    20,    1836. 


MAsSSACHUSETTS  EYE  AND  EAR  INFIRMARY. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  Journal,  to-day,  some  general  statistical 
observations  on  the  origin  and  necessity  of  ophthalmic  hospitals,  to  whicb 
are  annexed  the  returns  of  the  cases  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  which 
have  been  presented  for  treatment,  the  year  past,  at  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  This  institution  has  now  been  ia 
active  operation  more  than  ten  years' — and  during  that  time,  nearly  eight 
thousand  patients,  afflicted  with  diseases  of  those  important  organs  of 
sense  on  which  so  much  of  human  happiness  and  intelligence  depends, 
applied  for  relief.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  number  were 
affected  with  complaints  of  that  sensitive,  delicately-constructed  instru- 
ment of  perception,  the  eye.  In  many  instances,  had  the  disease  been 
left  to  itself,  or  treated  by  the  innumerable  nostrama  which  the  ignorant 
and  vulgar  too  frequently  havs  recourse  to  in  tbe  commencement  ofoph- 
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thalmic  affections,  total  and  irretrievable  blindness  would  have  certainly 
followed.  It  sbould  be  remurkcd  that  the  benefitti  of  this  noble  institu- 
tion are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  inaoiediate  vicinage  of  Boston.  Ap- 
plicants from  various  sections  of  the  commonwealth  are  annually  swelling 
the  catalogue  of  patients  ;  and  not  unfrequently  persons  from  other  ^tates^ 
also,  seek  advice  here.  Some  adequate  idea  may  be  formed,  from  this 
statement  of  facts,  of  the  high  character  enjoyed  by  the  Infirmary  beyond 
the  immediate  environs  of  the  city. 

The  results  of  the  medical  and  surgical  treatment,  therefore,  justly 
entitle  this  excellent  charity  to  the  favor  and  warm-hearted  encourage- 
ment of  the  whole  community,  to  which  it  looks  with  an  earnest  and  con- 
fident belief  that  its  restricted  means  will  ere  long  be  enlarged,  and 
rendered  adequate  to  the  increasing  demands  made  upon  its  gratuitous 
services.  The  medical  gentlemen  who  founded,  aQO  who  have  perse- 
veringly  conducted  its  operations  from  infancy,  till  it  has  grown  into 
notoriety  and  unquestionable  utility,  have  bestowed  not  only  their  regular 
personal  services  from  the  beginning,  but  they  have  moreover  manifested 
a  zeal  and  faithfulness  which  entitle  them  to  the  sustaining  power  of  those 
who  possess  the  means  of  rendering  assistance  without  essentially  dimi- 
nishing their  own  superabundance  It  cannot  be  possible  that  the  appeal 
of  the  institution  for  pecuniary  aid  can  be  much  longer  neglected.  Shall 
the  necessary  means  for  extending  and  diffusing  the  inestimable  benefits 
of  sight  and  hearing  be  denied  the  unfortunate  ?  Can  the  ills  of  honest 
poverty  be  thus  neglected — nay,  aggravated — by  withholding  the  balm 
which  is  in  Gilead  ?  The  spirit  of  philanthropy,  and  a  rational  regard  to 
that  principle  of  political  economy  which  contemplates  the  com^rt,  at 
least,  of  the  poor — and  particularly  the  diseased  poor— demand  an  ener- 
getic movement  in  behalf  of  this  /nfirmary. 

From  the  first  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  original  designs  of  the 
founders,  we  have  urged  its  claims.  And  we  have  been  no  less  urgent 
in  recommending  to  medical  pupils  the  great  good  that  might  accrue  to 
them,  and  those  who  might  in  after  life  consult  them,  by  a  systematic 
course  of  instruction  in  ophthalmic  surgery,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
medical  officers  of  this  institution.  There  must  be  a  hospital  erected — 
and  the  sooner  it  is  done,  the  happier  will  it  be  for  those  who  are  com- 
pelled by  misfortune  to  become  its  beneficiaries. 


Iodine  in  Diabetes, — A  correspondent  of  a  foreign  Journal  strongly  re- 
commends this  article  in  diabetes.  loduret  of  iron  and  of  potassa,  and 
the  tincture,  may  each  be  resorted  to  with  considerable  hope  of  relief. 
Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  utter  hopelessness  of  all  (he  ordinary  medicinal 
agents  prescribed,  in  this  country,  for  the  complaint,  we  think  the  iodine 
should  not  be  forgotten.     This  and  creosote  are  certainly  worthy  a  trial. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Professor  Tiedemann,  the  celebrated  anatomist^ 
has  lately  made  a  visit  to  London,  where  he  was  all  the  toast  with  the 
schools  and  hospitals.  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  artist,  took  his  picture,  which 
having  been  lithographed,  makes  a  fine  display  in  the  shop  windows.  The 
expression  is  intellectual. — The  Censors  of  the  First  Medical  District  of 
Massachusetts  (Suffolk)  will  be  in  session  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  27th,  in 
this  city,  for  granting  licenses.  Applications  to  be  made  to  Dr.  Edward 
Reynolds,  Boston. — Dr.  Bartlett,  of  Lowell,  gave  an  excellent  lecture 
before  the  Boston  Lyceum,  on  the  14th  inst.    He  is  a  fine  writer. 
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To  CoRRKSPONDEiTTS,  &c. — Several  commanications  are  on  file  for  insertioii 
next  week.— We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Dr.  C.  G.  Putnam's  Translation  of 
M.  Louis's  Reseaiches  on  Bloodlming,  and  Parts  Vlil.  and  iX.  of  Dr.  Hays's 
Library  of  the  Medical  Sciences — both  too  late  to  be  examined  this  week. 

frrWum.— On  page  S61,  line  4  of  Dr.  Workman's  Reply,  for  ^  medical  police 

Consultationsi"  read  "  medical  police  in  consultations." 

Died— In  New  York,  Dr.  Peter  McGiving,  47 ;  Dr.  Frederick Girard.— In  Maji- 
Chester,  Eng.  Mr.  Whatton,  Surgeon  of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

IVhoie  uumbar  of  deaths  In  Boiton  for  the  week  ending  Jan.  15, 36.    Melee,  19— Fenmlee,  17. 

Of  meaelei,  3— Inflammation  of  the  bowehi,  1— Infiwiile,  5~lunf  fever,  5— dropsy,  4~ercNip,  1— 
cowumpUus,  5— inaaoinia^iQn  of  the  lungs,  l~*caocer,  l—lnaane,  1— lyphoiis  fever,  a  delirium  U»- 
mena,  l^-dropay  on  the  brain,  1— intemperance,  1— debility,  1— apoplexy,  1. 


MEDICAL  INSTRUCTION. 
Tri  anlMeriberB  are  aeaoctated  for  the  purfHiee  of  giving  a  complete  coaiw  of  medical  iaMracUon, 
aod)viU.'rec«ive  pupils  on  the  following  «erroa:  _      ,  ^     _ 

The  pupils  will  be  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  Masaachnsetta  General  Boapital,  and  wiH  reoehre 
dlnieal  lecturee  on  the  caMs  thev  witnese  there.  Insirueiioii,  by  leeiuiet  or  eiamiaaiioBa,  wUl  te 
^ven  in  the  intervals  of  the  public  lectures,  every  weelt  day. 

On  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and  on  ChemlMry,     by     Dm.  CHANiriva. 
On  Physiology,  Patlinlogy,  Therapeutics,  and  Materia  MedJca,      .      .       .       ><      Da.  Waslb. 

On  the  PrincTuiea  and  FracUceof  Surgery "     Da.  Otis. 

On  Anatomy -.----««     l>a.  Lewis. 

The  students  are  provided  with  a  room  in  Dr.  Lewis's  bonse,  where  tbev  have  access  to  a  larfa 
library.  Lights  and  Aiel  without  any  charge.  The  opportunities  for  acquiring  a  kaowledfs  of  Aaalo- 
my  are  not  Inferior  to  any  in  the  country. 

The  fees  are  flOO-co  be  paid  in  advance.  No  credit  given,  except  on  sufficient  aecurity  oT  none 
person  in  Boston,  nor  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months. 

Applications  are  to  be  made  to  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  Tremont  Street,  opposite  theTremont  Bonne, 
BoitMi.  WALTER  CHANNING, 

JOHN  WARE, 
JanfiO— lyeo  GEORGE  W.  OTIS,  JR. 

WINSLOW  LBWId,  JR. 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE,  AT  WOODSTOCK,  VERMONT, 

COlfllECTKD   WITH   KIDDLEBURT  COLLKOB. 

{IncqrporfUed  by  tlu  Legislature  of  Vermma^  October^  1836,  with  the  powtr  qf  eoi|f«r* 

ring  Degrees.) 

Tub  Annual  Course  of  Lectures,  at  this  Institution,  will  commence  on  the  eecond  Thnnday  (lOU 
di^y)  ef  March  next,  and  continue  Uiirteen  weeks. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Obetetriui  by  B.  B.  Childs,  If  J). 

Physiology  and  Surgery,  by  Willaso  PAaaaa,  M.D. 

Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica.  by  Datid  PiXMsa,  M  D« 

Anatomy,  bv  Roaaai  Watt»,  J  a.  M.D. 

Medical  /urispmdeace,  by  Nobmaiv  William*,  A.M. 

Demonstrations  in  Anatomy,  by  Otii  Pebmam. 
The  usual  number  of  Lectures  will  be  Jive,  dailv— besides  the  Demonstrations  In  Anatomy  ani 
occasional  evening  examinations.  Considerable  additions  are  now  maldng  to  the  Chemical  Appva- 
tus)  and  opportunities  will  be  furnished  to  studenu  for  miscUmiI  Anatomy,  arrangemenia  for  tlint 
purpose  having  been  made  last  year  in  the  city  of  New  York.  9^  J^o  nkjeet  fi/r  disesctien  wiU  l«  r»- 
4$imidfe0m  a»y  psrMii,  or  sa  oav  Urwu, 

Fsas  for  the  course— $45.  Graduation— $18.  For  those  who  have  attended  two  couieea,  bat  do 
not  graduate— $10.  Alt  the  above  expenses  to  be  paid  In  advance,  or  secured  by  note,  with  a  sotlO' 
metory  endorser,  to  David  Piaaca,  Esq.  Treaaarer  of  the  Institution.  Board  la  uauaily  AimMod  at 
firom  .$1,50  to  $3,00  per  week,  including  room,  wood,  lights,  and  washing. 

Students  are  requested  to  come  provided  with  two  or  more  stendard  works  on  each  of  tlM  abov« 
4isignated  branches  of  study.  The  term  will  commence  with  Lecturee  on  Anatomy,  Cbemlal^, 
FiiysiolAgy,  Surgery  and  Materia  Medica.  Decrees  wilt  be  conferred  at  the  cloee  of  the  Lecture  Tens. 
Examinations  will  be  conducted  by  the  Medical  Faculty,  in  presence  of  a  delegation  from  ibe  Col. 
lege,  and  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  incorporation .  Requ  isites  to  an  examination  are,  that  the  slndeot  prodnoe  aatiefhctory  testi- 
monials of  moral  eharacter,  and  of  his  having  studied  three  years  with  a  regular  practitioner  $  tliat  1m 
shall  have  attended  two  courses  of  public  Lectures,  one  of  which  must  have  been  at  this  ioftitntlon ; 
and  that  he  ehail  have  attained  the  age  of  91  yean.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Tnisteee, 

6t  B.  BUTCHINSON,  f 
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MR.  SKEY'S  LECTURE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  TREATING  DISEASE. 

[Concluded  fVom  page  997.] 

Having  considered  the  principles  of  practice  which  are  so  immediately 
fotiiidecl  on  a  knowledge  q(  the  principles  of  life,  I  come  to  tbe  sobjecl 
of  trealmenl^  or  the  application  of  remedies.  Now  without  dilating  on 
their  various  classes,  whether  medical  or  manipulative — whether  direct 
or  indirect — whether  local  or  general,  I  conceive  that  next  to  the  know- 
ledge  of  their  mode  of  application,  the  most  important  rule  I  can  insist 
on,  with  certain  limitations,  is  the  necessity  of  their  being  restricted  to  a 
degree  of  activity  inferior  to  that  of  the  disease  they  are  intended  to  control. 
This  I  believe  to  be  ao  important  principle  of  treatment,  which  I  can 
best  illustrate  by  example.  A  man  rises  in  a  morning  after  healthy  sleep, 
his  intellect  clear  and  vigorous,  with  the  circulation  in  his  brain  light  and 
free,  because  during  sleep  his  brain  has  been  subject  to  a  fuller  access  of 
blood,  by  which  his  mental  faculties  have  been  temporarily  superseded. 

The  return  of  the  circulation  to  a  part  of  the  body  that  has  been  ex- 
posed to  excessive  cold,  is  succeeded  by  a  degree  of  heal  above  the  sur- 
rounding temperature,  and  productive  of  a  tingling  pain.  On  the  same 
principle  we  are  told  that  a  warm  bath  is  the  best  protection  against  the 
intensity  of  summer  heat.  These  I  may  call  phenomena  of  health.  The 
same  holds  with  regard  to  disease.  Headache  and  throbbing  are  frequent 
consequences  on  fainting,  in  which  the  brain  sustains  a  temporary  loss  of 
its  circulation,  and  this,  whether  from  loss  of  blood,  or  from  a  shock  to 
the  nervous  system,  producing  the  same  result. 

If  you  arrest  any  unhealthy  secretion  by  a  too  powerful  stimulant,  the 
secretion  returns  in  quantity  proportionate  to  the  activity  of  the  means 
employed. 

The  means  usually  resorted  to  in  the  acute  stage  of  gonorrhoea  to  sus- 
pend the  discharge,  most  frequently  increase  the  disease. 

If  you  employ  moderate  pressure  on  the  surface  of  healthy  granula- 
tions, you  increase  their  energy  and  promote  their  growth.  Small  doses 
of  aperient  medicines,  taken  at  certain  intervals,  will  tend  to  constipate 
the  bowels.  In  like  manner  stimulants,  whether  medical  or  moral,  are 
succeeded  by  depression  proportionate  to  the  activity  of  the  means 


I        employed. 


All  this  is  explained  on  the  principles  of  re^action^ — a  principle  so 
important  and  so  universal  as  to  inOuence  our  treatment  of  almost  every 
disease. 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  growth,  and  of  affording  nutrition  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  of  invigoratmg  it  by  adding  new  materials  to  its 
25 
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structure,  and  of  removing  those  whVh  are  superflnotis  or  old,  and  conse« 
quenlly  useless,  nature  has  established  the  circulaiion  of  (he  binod.  But 
lor  the  purpose  of  controlling  its  irregularities,  she  has  placed  it  under 
the  superintendence  of  what  is  termed  the  nervous  system,  counecled 
immediately  with  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow.  These  two  agents,  tlipn, 
concur  in  the  production  of  almost  every  description  of  disease.  We 
cannot  except  from  this  law  even  the  diseases  of  the  circulation  itself, 
which  owe  their  origin  to  a  defective  state  of  the  nervous  system.  How 
far  we  may  give  to  the  nervous  system  an  independent  authority  in  the 
production  of  what  are  termed  neuralgic  pains,  I  shall  not  now  stop  to 
inquire;  there  exists  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  ;  but  we  must 
consider  those  two  phenomena  as  intimately,  and  almost  indissolulily, 
connected  in  the  performance  of  the  various  functions  of  life  ;  if  the  cir« 
cutating  system  be  in  immediate  dependence  on  the  nervous,  in  accom- 
plishing the  design  of  its  creation,  in  no  less  a  degree  is  the  nervous 
tributary  to  that  of  the  circulation,  for  its  force  and  energy. 

The  term  "  irritation  "  expresses  a  local  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  is  generally  followed  by  a  corresponding  derangement  in 
the  circulating  system,  and  inflammation  is  the  result.  If  the  irriiaiion 
subside,  the  vessels  resume  their  natural  condition.  Now  I  may  define 
re-action  to  be  the  rebound  of  the  nervous  system  after  the  application  of 
any  means  that  have  tended  to  excite  or  depress  it. 

Let  us  imagine  that  nature  has  provided  this  system  with  great  dormant 
power,  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  daily  functions  of  life,  which  is  only 
called  into  action  on  great  emergencies,  and  we  shall  see  why  this 
rebound  exceeds  considerably  in  degree  the  condition  rn  which  it  was 
first  found. 

What  is  the  explanation  then  of  the  various  phenomena  I  have  alluded 
to  ?  Exposure  to  the  cold  produces  contraction  of  the  vessels,  by  de- 
pressing their  nervous  system  ;  the  cause  being  removed,  the  vessels  do 
not  return  to  their  former  condition  of  healthy  action,  but  are  stimulated 
by  the  unhealthy  rebound  of  the  nervous  system  to  undue  action,  in  which 
the  nerves  themselves  participate. 

The  warm  bath,  by  promoting  the  cutaneous  exhalation,  and  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  surface,  excites  the  circulation,  which  by  the 
same  rebound  maintains  a  lower  temperature  throughout  the  day. 

Fainting  produces  headache,  by  the  re-action  of  the  vessels  of  ibe 
brain,  consequent  on  inanition.  The  application  of  a  powerful  stimulus 
to  a  secreting  surface,  excites  the  vessels  to  contraction,  through  the 
medium  of  their  nervous  system  ;  this  condition  remains  until  they  recover 
from  the  shock,  when  they  pour  forth  their  contents,  with  a  degree  of 
violence  far  surpassing  their  former  condition  ;  here  I  am,  of  course, 
supposing  the  stimulus  to  be  considerable. 

The  application  of  slight  pressure  to  healthy  granulations,  promotes 
tbeir  growth  by  simple  excitement,  that  of  a  foreign  body.  The  pressure 
tends  to  diminish  them,  and  their  increased  growth  is  the  necessary  con- 
seauence  :  if  the  excitement  be  too  great,  the  granulation  is  absorbed  ; 
and  this  object,  where  the  granulations  are  of  an  unhealthy  character,  is 
often  most  desirable.  Small  doses  of  aperient  medicines  exciting  in  too 
•light  a  degree  action  of  the  intestines,  suspend  their  natural  and  healthy 
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ftinctions  by  ihe  same  principle  of  re-aclion,  and  if  renewed  at  compara- 
tively short  intervals,  will  suspend  the  action  of  the  bowels  entirely. 
Tlie  nervous  system,  in  its  moral  sense,  is  subject  to  (be  same  laws  and 
is  productive  of  the  same  consequences,  whether  in  its  normal  or  morbid 
rendition.  Excessive  joy  is  invariably  attended  by  painful  depression 
and  distress  of  mind,  be  the  stimulus  moral  or  physical.  The  mental 
anguish  which  overwhelms  the  drunkard,  is  not  solely  referable  to  the 
slings  of  conscience  ;  while  the  furious  and  intractable  hallucinations  of 
the  maniac,  gradually  sinking  into  exhaustion,  exhibit  him  melancholy  io 
spirit  and  powerless  as  a  child.  To  uphold  the  physical  and  moral  frame, 
and  to  maintain  it  in  the  condition  of  the  fulness  of  health,  the  circulating 
and  nervous  systems  must  possess  a  uniformity  of  action,  and  an  identity 
of  power.  They  rise  and  fall  together ;  they  are  indissolubly  united.  If 
you  reduce  the  circulation  by  the  abstraction  of  blood,  to  the  same  extent 
yon  lower  the  tone  of  the  nervous  system.  How  strikingly  is  the  intimate 
and  mutual  dependence  of  the  two  systems  manifested  by  the  experience 
of  every  day  !  How  entirely  does  the  energy  of  character  sink  under 
the  wasting  energies  of  the  bodily  frame.  Observe  the  laboring  man  ! 
with  limbs  of  giant  mould,  and  the  vigor  of  whose  constitution  and  his 
endurance  of  pain  appear  to  set  at  defiance  the  invasion  of  disease  ;  sub- 
ject him  to  the  consequences  of  repeated  abstraction  of  blood,  or  lay  iiim 
up  for  six  weeks,  contending  against  continued  irritation  from  a  compound 
fracture,  and  his  energy  of  character  is  gone,  his  intolerance  of  bodily 
,  pain  is  converted  into  sensibility  the   most  acute  ;   he  becomes  puerile, 

fretful,  and  suspicious.     And   will  not  in  like  manner  the  momentary 
I  blush  of  shame,  or  the  rapid  and  irregular  pulsation  of  the  heart  under  the 

influence  of  fear,  with  equal  force  denote  the  dependence  of  the  circu- 
lating on  the  nervous  system  ?  This  intimate  dependence  must  ever  be 
kept  in  view  by  the  practitioner.  It  may  serve  to  teach  us,  that  howe- 
ver extensive  may  be  that  class  of  inflammatory  disease  which  warrants 
the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  circulation,  we  cannot  exceed  the  quan- 
tity which  the  most  judicious  observation  would  point  out,  without  com- 
'  milling  a  double  wrong. 

In  proportion  to  the  excess  of  force  in  the  remedy  employed,  will  be 
'  the  consequent  re-action  ;   may  I  not  therefore  with  reason,  insist  on  the 

importance  of  that  law,  which  restricts  the  activity  of  our  remedies,  and' 
'  which  renders  them  eflicient  oidy  when  employed  with  a  degree  of  force 

inferior  to  that  of  the  disease  they  are  destined  to  remove  ? 

With  regard   to  the  immediate  subject  of  remedies,  they  are  either 
'  internal  or  external,  the  latter  being  local  or  general.     We  may  divide 

^  the  internal  remedies  into  those  which  give  vigor  or  frequency  to  the 

circulation,  and  those  which  diminish  its  force.     Now  in  the  medical 
'  treatment  of  disease,  doubtless  the  latter  largely  predominate  :  of  these, 

the  most  efficient  is  that  of  bloodletting  ;  a  remedy  calculated  to  accom- 
i  plish  the  greatest  good,  and  susceptible  of  the  greatest  ill. 

I  Unfortimately,  perhaps,  it  is  a  remedy  always  at  hand  ;  certainly  it  is 

I  employed  with  great  eflect,  and  often  with  great  advantage,  but  that  its 

i  agency  is  largely  abused  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt.     There  is  no 

I  part  of  the  treatment  of  disease  which  demands  clearer  perception  and 

i  nicer  discrimination,  than  the  distiaction  between  that  condition  of  the 
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circulating  system,  ivhich  either  Fortels  or  is  actually  attendant  on  inflam- 
mation, and  that  which  denotes  I  he  excitt»menl  of  the  same  system  from 
weaktiess.  Of  all  parts  of  the  body,  there  is  none  which  possesses  so 
strong  a  riaim  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  as  the  brain.  On  the  ab- 
straction of  any  considerable  quanliiy,  the  brain  appears  to  yield  to  the 
f;eneral  amount  of  loss,  a  less  proportion  than  any  other  organ  or  part. 
f  you  bleed  an  animal  to  death,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  are  found  dis- 
tended with  blood  ;  as  though  that  organ  presided  over  the  body  as  the 
primum  mobile  of  its  action.  Throbbing  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
however  violent,  is  more  frequently  an  exhibition  of  irritation  or  weak- 
ness, than  of  inflammation,  indicating  that  the  balance  of  the  circulation 
is  suspended,  and  that  the  brain  is  asserting  its  claim  to  a  too  large  pro- 
portion of  the  residue  to  be  compatible  with  its  just  and  healthy  distribu- 
tion. The  abstraction  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  cannot  be  justified  at 
the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  excepting  for  the  purpose  of  contending  against 
positive  inflammation.  I  have  no  idea  of  taking  blood  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  patient's  pulse  to  a  certain  standard.  I  have  no  idea  of 
taking  blood  to  avert  a  possible,  nay,  even  a  probable  attack  of  inflam-^ 
mation  ;  nor  is  that  practice  in  any  degree  more  warrantable,  that  would 
extensively  reduce  the  circulating  fluid,  to  the  end  of  diminishing  the 
force  of  muscular  contraction.  Unless  the  nervous  system  be  cognizant 
of  disease,  you  cannot  take  blood  with  impunity  ;  and  the  same  quantity 
of  blood  that  might  be  advantageously  drawMi,  under  real  and  positive 
inflammation,  might  be  fatally  drawn  without  it.  Nor  is  this  principle 
exhibited  only  in  reference  to  the  abstraction  of  blood,  but  it  appertains, 
with  the  same  force,  to  any  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  disease,  of 
which,  as  I  have  before  expressed  it,  the  nervous  system  is  not  cogni- 
zant. These  observations  will,  I  apprehend,  be  found  roost  especially 
to  apply  to  patients  of  what  are  called  an  excitable  nervous  system,  and 
to  females  of  marriageable  life.  I  will  give  you  an  example  :  during;  my 
residence  in  Paris  in  the  year  1822,  I  witnessed  an  operation  by  Baron 
Dupuytren,  for  the  removal  of  one  of  the  toes  of  a  young  woman,  not 
from  disease,  observe,  but  because  its  position  was  such  with  regard  to 
its  neighbor,  as  to  impair  the  symmetry  of  her  foot.  She  suffered  se- 
verely during  the  operation  ;  inflammation  did  not  succeed  to  an  exten- 
sive degree,  but  she  died,  apparently  from  the  shock  her  nervous  system 
bad  sustained.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  her  death,  a  second  case  occurred 
precisely  similar  in  all  its  important  particulars  ;  after  being  at  the  verge 
of  the  grave  for  many  days,  this  girl  subsequently  but  slowly  recovered. 

I  remetnber  to  have  witnessed  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  an  in- 
nocent tumor  from  the  shoulder  of  a  young  and  susceptible  woman,  who, 
like  the  preceding,  suffered  greatly  during  its  performance.  There  was 
something  about  her  constitution  that  assured  me  there  was  danger 
attendant  upon  it.  She  died  within  three  weeks  of  the  operation^  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  any  considerable  degree  of  inflammation  to  which 
to  refer  it. 

I  remember  another  patient,  a  female,  who  died  after  the  slight  ope- 
ration of  removing  a  diseased  bursa  from  the  surface  of  the  patella.  Now 
in  none  of  these  cases  was  there  any  pain,  and  little  inconvenience.  All 
these  persons  w^re  in  rude  health,  and  the  rude  health  destroyed  iliem. 
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because  tbeir  nervous  system  sustained  a  shock  for  which  it  was  totally 
unprepared. 

Anmher  observation  on  the  general  subjeclof  remedies,  is  that  of  their 
peculiar  anion  on  different  constitutions.  Mr.  Abernetliy  was  accustomed 
to  say,  "  All  medicine  is  an  experiment  ;  what  agrees  with  one  man  may 
not  agree  wiih  another."  We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  existence  of 
certain  idiosyncrasies,  as  they  are  called.  Some  persons  are  severely 
salivated  by  a  single  grain  of  mercury,  others  are  overwhelmed  by  small 
quantities  of  laudanum  ;  and  the  repugnance  to  ipecacuanha  is  quite  re- 
markable in  some  constitutions.  I  am  myself  acquainted  with  the  wife 
of  a  medical  man,  who  experiences  a  most  distressing  sensation  whenever 
the  stopper  is  removed  from  the  bottle  of  that  drug,  even  in  another 
room.  All  this  tends  to  enforce  the  importance  of  the  maxim  I  have 
endeavored  to  insist  on — namely,  die  importance  of  restricting  the  quan' 
tity  of  the  remedy  applied.  m  m  *  m  * 


USE    OF    CREOSOTE 

fCoinmunlcftted  for  Uie  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joamal.J 

Mrs. had   been   troubled    more  than   two  years   with  an  obstinate 

cough,  verging  towards  consumption.  She  had  taken  a  great  deal  of 
medirine  from  ihree  phy?irrans,  without  the  least  benefit.  She  applied 
to  me,  and  after  trying  all  the  medicine  usually  administered  in  such 
cases,  without  so  much  as  giving  temporary  relief,  I  gave  her  up  in  despair. 
Four  weeks  after  this,  1  happened  to  meet  her,  and  she  being  very 
anxious  to  obtain  relief  if  possible,  urged  me  to  make  another  trial.  I 
6imj)ly  gave  her  10  drops  of  creosote  in  3i.  water,  and  ordered  20  drops 
to  be  taken  every  eighth  hour  in  a  glass  of  sweetened  water.  I  saw  no 
more  of  her  for  five  weeks,  when,  to  my  astonishment,  she  told  me  her 
cough  was  entirely  cured,  and  her  health  in  other  respects  very  much 

improved.  r      n-        u 

I  make  this  communication  merely  with  a  view  of  calling  the  attention 
of  physicians  to  the  new  article  (creosote),  that  they  may  test  its  virtues 
and  see  if  repeated  trials  will  give  similar  results.  J- 

Jantuiry^  1836. 


DR.    HEY  WOOD'S    FINAL    ANSWER    TO    DR.   WORKMAN. 
[Communicated  for  ihe  Boston  Medical  and  SnrgicaJ  Jonrnal.] 

Mr.  Editor,— From  a  paragraph  in  your  Journal  of  the  13th  instant,  I 
noiice  ihat  you  presume  the  correspondence  between  Dr.  Worlrman  and 
myself  is  closed.  I  have  quite  as  little  time  or  inclination  to  fi:r;her 
protract  the  discussion  in  this  manner,  as  you  to  publish  it.  bis  last 
communication  is  so  replete  with  gross  misrepresentations  and  false  co- 
loring, that  to  attempt  an  answer  would  extend  the  paper  altogether  bpyj>nd 
the  limits  of  your  Journal,  even  if  you  were  induced  to  publish  it.  I  shall 
therefore  briefly  state,  that  all  the  essential  pariimlars  in  my  former  conri- 
muoication  can  be  substantiated  by  testimony  sufficient  to  establish  them  in 
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any  court  of  justice,  and  that  if  I  Tailed  (o  furnish  sufficient  data  to  warrant 
the  inference  that  tlie  arm  (or,  lest  he  might  cavil  or  mistake  that  word, 
I  will  say  humerus)  was  not  hroken,  I  now  state  disiincily  and  une- 
quivocally that  it  was  not,  and  that  the  Dorlor^s  lucuhrations  about  the 
slipping  forward  of  the  "  bone  upon  ihe  head  "  are  »•  all  in  his  eye,"  and 
on  a  par  wiih  the  anatomical  knowledge  he  has  displayed  in  supposing 
that  the  boy,  or  any  one  else,  can  elevate  the  arm  above  the  head  '^  with- 
out at  the  same  time  inclining  the  body  to  the  opposite  side  or  raising 
the  scapula  with  it."  With  this  statement,  I  shall  take  leave  of  the 
Doctor,  premising  that  if  he  wishes  tt)  write  himself  into  notice  he  must 
choose  some  one  to  answer  him  who  has  as  much  leisure  time  as  himself. 

If  be  wishes  a  copy  of  Drs.  Woodward  and  Chandler's  certificates  for 
publication,  they  are  quite  at  his  service  whenever  he  may  call  for  them* 

By  giving  the  foregoing  an  insertion,  you  will 

Oblige  yours,  &c.  B.  P.  Hcywood. 

Worcester^  January  19,  1836. 


HOUSE   OF    CORRECTION    HOSPITAL. 

We  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  permission  of  the  Directors  of  this 
excellently  well  managed  Institution,  to  present  a  synopsis  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  physician,  Dr.  J.  B.  Flint,  with  reference  to  placing  on  a 
permanent  record,  a  statistical  account  of  the  medical  business  of  the 
several  public  establishments  in  Boston. 

Herewith  I  transmit  a  return  of  the  prisoners  who  have  been  under 
treatment  in  the  hospitals  of  the  institution  during  the  semi-annual  period 
terminating  on  the  31st  of  December.  In  the  course  of  that  time  no- 
thing has  been  observed,  in  the  medical  department,  to  require  a  dilated 
report  at  the  present  time.  There  has  been  no  epidemic  nor  contagious 
disease  in  the  place,  and  but  few  cases  of  severe  or  unmanageable  sick- 
ness of  any  kind.  There  are  no  local  influences,  nor  any  form  of  labor 
or  discipline  to  which  the  subjects  are  consigned,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, which  are  unfavorable  to  health — on  the  contrary,  it  will  appear 
that  there  is  less  illness  among  the  prisoners  of  this  in<«titution,  than  occurs 
in  the  same  number  of  persons  in  the  community  at  large,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  predisposition  to  it,  which  cannot  but  result  from  the  previous 
habits  and  consequent  constitutional  deterioration  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
convicts.  I  was  apprehensive  that  we  should  find  an  exception  to  the 
above  remark,  in  the  foundry  which  was  put  in  operation  a  few  months 
since — that  the  metallic  fumes  would  be  inhaled  by  the  workmen,  and 
either  occasion  affections  of  the  lungs  by  their  irritating  action  on  the 
bronchial  membrane,  or  induce  some  remote  and  constitutional  disease, 
by  the  absorption  of  poisonous  particles.  But  no  such  ill  eff^ects  have, 
as  yet,  been  observed  ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  and 
one  which  has  agreeably  disappointed  my  expectations,  that  while  each 
of  the  three  principal  trades  carried  on  by  the  men  in  that  place  is  among 
^hose  which  are  regarded  as  peculiarly  conducive  to  grave  pulmonary  dis* 
ease,  we  have  bad,  in  the  last  six  months,  but  two  cases  of  baemoptysiS| 
And  but  one  of  pulmonary  inflammation  of  fatal  character. 
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The  condition  of  persons  affected  with  mental  derangement  or  imbe- 
cility, who  are  confined  in  the  House  of  Correction,  is  most  unsatisfac- 
tory, whether  viewed  in  regard  to  policy  or  philanthropy.  Most  of  them 
are  not  suhjects  of  medicul  treatment,  having  already  been  subjected  to 
all  the  approved  methods  of  restoration  of  that  kind  without  enect,  and 
are  sent  to  us  confirnied  lunatics  or  idiots.  We  have  no  arrangements 
for  the  application  of  those  moral  and  disciplinary  measures,  which  are 
frequently  employed  with  sticcess  in  the  most  unpromising  cases,  in  es- 
tablishments expressly  designed  and  fitted  for  that  pur|)ose,  and  even  the 
mere  restraint  necessary  to  prevent  their  harming  themselves  or  others, 
can  hardly  t)e  applied  without  a  great  sacrifice  of  the  order,  tranquillity, 
and  productive  labor  of  the  House. 

Might  not  the  furious  madman,  if  not  receivable  at  the  Asylum,  be 
better  accommodated  in  some  of  the  many  vacant  apartments  of  the 
county  jail  ?  and  would  not  the  idiots  who  are  incapable  of  crime,  be 
more  suitably  provided  for  in  the  alnrishouse  ? 

There  has  been  one  death  and  one  birth  in  ii»e  Institution  io  the  course 
of  the  last  six  months. 

The  following  are  the  diseases  which  have  been  treated  during  the 
time  specified,  with  the  number  of  patients  with  each  disease.  Pleuralgia, 
2  ;  fever,  1  ;  disorder  of  bowels,  13  ;  chronic  hepatitis,  1  ;  lumbago,  1  ; 
amenorrhoea,  1  ;  syphilis,  7  ;  gastritis,  1 ;  injury  of  head,  5  ;  scrofula,  2  ; 
injury  of  knee-joint,  1  ;  rheumatism,  6 ;  injury  of  foot,  4  ;  intemperance, 
2  ;  disorder  of  stomnch  and  bowels,  2  ;  inflammation  of  eye,  3  ;  febrile 
attack,  1  ;  fractured  ribs^  1  ;  abscess,  2  ;  fever  and  pneumonia,  1  ;  piles, 
4  ;  headache,  1  ;  intemperance  and  ulcers,  1  ;  earache,  2  ;  worms,  2  ; 
injury  of  eye,  7  ;  inflainmaiion  of  lungs,  1  ;  dysmenorrhoea,  4  ;  cholera 
morbus,  1  ;  diarrho&a,  8  ;  dysuria,  &c.  1  ;  phlegmon  in  face,  1  ;  in- 
flammation of  bowels,  1;  disorder  of  stomach,  7;  hepatitis,  1;  dysentery, 
]  1  ;  cold,  7  ;  cough,  8  ;  injtiry  of  leg,  2  ;  burn,  1  ;  wound,  1  ;  entropi- 
um,  1  ;  injury  of  finger,  2  ;  ulcer,  2  ;  abscess  on  hand,  1  ;  chronic  diar- 
rhcea,  1  ;  ntjury  of  toe,  1  ;  bruised,  2  ;  colic,  1  ;  haemoptysis,  2  ;  sprain, 
1  ;  rheumatism  and  rnenorrhagia,  1  ;  sprain  of  back,  I  ;  ozena,  1  ;  phthi- 
sis, 1  ;  gonorrhoea,  1  ;  bronchitis,  1  ;  hepatitis  and  rheumatism,  1  ;  in- 
flammation mastoid  cells,  1  ;  inverted  toenail,  I  ;  chronic  dysentery,  2  ; 
pleurisy,  2  ;  wound  in  side,  1  ;  wound  of  ankle,  1  ;  ulcer  on  head,  1  ; 
wound  and  chronic  bronchitis,  1  ;  carbuncle,  I  ;  fistula  lachrymalis,  1  ; 
symptoms  of  fever,  1  ;  disease  in  chest,  2 ;  ulcer  on  leg,  1  ;  mimosis,  1  ; 
rnenorrhagia,  I  ;  boil,  1  ;  pneumonia,  1  ;  intermittent  fever,  1  ;  general 
indisposition  from  drink,  1.     Total,  174. 

Boston^  January  \st^  1835. 


REMARKS   ON   REUNION   OF   DIVIDED  PARTS. 

[Commonieated  for  ttie  BoAton  Medical  and  Surgtcal  Jouraal.] 

Many  cases  are  detailed  of  re-union  of  parts  completely  separated,  and 
the  authority  is  such  that  we  are  bound  to  give  credence  to  many  of  these 
statements  ;  still  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  do  positife  cer- 
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tainty  of  the  desired  eiTect  in  all  cases.  We  should  not,  therefore,  be 
positive  in  promising  a  re-union  under  circumstances  apparently  the  most 
favorable.  I  shall  relate  two  or  three  cases  which  Itave  a  conoectioa 
with  this  subject. 

The  ball  of  the  index  finger  of  one  of  my  own  hands  was  separated 
from  the  finger,  with  the  exception  of  the  skin  on  one  side,  by  a  cutting 
instrument ; — a  re-imion  readily  took  place. 

In  the  year  1831  I  dressed  the  finger  of  a  negro  boy  which  was  cut 
by  an  axe  in  the  cavity  of  the  middle  joint,  and  which  had  separated  ii, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the  skin  of  one  side.  A  soft 
poultice  had  been  applied  for  several  days  before  I  saw  him,  under  ibe 
impression  that  it  would  either  unite  of  itself  or  come  ofT.  When  I  re- 
moved the  dressings,  I  found  it  distorted  to  nearly  a  right  angle — there 
was  no  re-union,  but  flabby -looking  granulations  in  tlie  place  of  it.  I 
washed  the  wound  clean,  straightened  the  finger,  applied  adhesive  plais- 
ters  and  small  splints,  covered  the  whole  with  a  roller,  and  directed  it  to 
remain  unopened  for  some  days.  In  two  weeks  perfect  re-unioa  M 
taken  place,  with  no  deformity.  The  joint  was  immoveable,  of  course, 
as  the^ea;or  and  perhaps  the  extensor  tendons  were  divided.* 

I  will  now  add  to  this  a  case  not  so  successful.  Some  time  during 
the  past  year  I  was  called  to  a  negro  boy,  4  or  6  years  of  age,  wlio  bad 
accidentally,  when  at  play  with  another,  had  two  of  his  fingers  separated, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  filament  of  skin,  by  an  axe.  I  arrived  a 
short  time,  only,  after  the  accident,  and  was  very  careful  to  place  each 
finger  in  its  proper  situation,  and  to  confine  h  by  stit«-hes  and  bandages; 
and  although  every  precaution  was  taken,  no  union  was  effected,  and  ibe 
fingers  sloughed  off. 

A  careful  trial,  however,  should  be  made  in  all  cases,  to  invite  a  re- 
union of  divided  parts,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  certainty  of 
that  effect.  W.  A.  Gillespie. 

Louisa  County y  Va.  Jan.  1836. 


BETA    VERSUS   MR.    GRAHAM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — I  am  not  entirely  satisfied,  I  must  own,  with  the  nuwmer  in 
which  Mr.  Graham  defended  himself  against  the  charge  of  Uiopiao 
dreaming,  preferred  against  him  by  Dr.  Bell  ;  especially  when  it  is  quite 
obvious,  from  the  character  of  the  article  on  the  *'  Vitality  of  the  Blood," 
in  your  number  of  the  20th,  that  he  is  under  no  necessity  of  substituting 
declamation  for  argument.  Si  ill,  with  Mr.  G.,  I  am  unable  to  see  much 
that  is  indicative  of  merit  in  Dr.  BelPs  essay  :  and  I  am  sorry  thatyotir 
amiable  correspondent  Beta  should   have  left  his  element — for  he  obfi- 

•  Some  time  in  Aoguat  last,  as  Dr.  Wurren,  of  this  city,  was  walking  from  his  door,  s  man  rtspH 
up  with  the  finder  of  another  person,  which  he  remarked  bad  iiist  been  cut  off.  Tbe  Do^"*  ""JJI; 
Ined  it  a  moment,  and  asked  where  the  individual  was  from  which  it  had  been  amputated r  *^^^ 
the  finger  with  the  Doctor,  the  man  ran  to  find  the  owner,  who  seems  to  hare  been  »5*L2' 
Perceiving  some  remaining  evidence  of  vitality,  although  so  completely  aeparated  fioia  tM'f^ 
Dr.  Warreu  replaced  it  lii  very  exact  contact  with  the  atttinp,  to  which  it  aoon  united,  and  »  •■ 
proved  to  lie  •  protty  omAiI  memlMr  ever  since.— £»• 
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oiisly  has — to  engage  in  a  species  of  warfare  to  which  he  is  far  less  ade- 
quate than  to  the  daily  routine  of  a  useful  medical  practice  ;  and  ahove 
all  that  he  should  have  stooped  to  the  use  of  lana:uao;e  which — to  say  the 
least — is  no  less  ohjeclionahle  than  thai  of  Mr.  Graham. 

Whether  Mr.  6.  has  or  has  not  spent  '*  twenty  years  "  of  Ills  life  in 
physiological  researches,  or  whether  he  has  examined  every  "  nook  or 
corner  of  the  field,"  I  will  not  undertake  to  decide  ;  for  it  is  heyond  my 
power.  Justice,  however — after  having  both  examined  Dr.  Bell's 
essay,  and  heard  several  courses  of  lectures  from  Mr.  Graham,  and  also 
formed  an  acquainiance  wiih  him — compels  n\e  to  say  that  no  man,  in 
my  estimation — in  this  country  at  least — has  given  evidence  of  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  this  sut»jeci  than  Mr.  G.  ;  and  when  I  couipare 
the  "  researches  "  of  Dr.  Bell  with  his,  they  seen),  in  comparison^  the 
puny  efforts  of  a  child. 

Your  correspondent,  Beta,  regards  Mr.  Graham — though  he  acknow- 
ledges he  knows  nothing  of  him,  except  from  the  public  prints — as  "  a 
fluent  and  sometimes  eloquent  lecturer,"  but  ''  superficial."  Now, 
to  repeat  what  I  have  already  said,  your  correspondent  is  sadly  mistaken 
in  regard  to  Mr.  G.'s  being  superficial.  Noll)ing  is  more  certain  than 
that  he  is  exactly  the  reverse  ;  and  if  there  be  a  prominent  error  in  bi» 
lecturing,  it  is  that  he  is  loo  profound  and  philosophic  for  even  his  more 
intelligent  hearers.  Nearly  eveiy  one  of  his  lectures  consists  of  material 
enough  for  a  dozen^  at  the  least,  were  the  subjects  duly  illustrated  and 
explained.  To  a  student  in  physiology — not,  indeed,  to  a  smaiierer — 
there  is  scarcely  a  sentence  in  his  lectures,  that  does  not  den)and  the 
most  intense  thinking.  At  any  rate,  no  man  whom  1  have  seen,  is  farther 
removed  from  "castle-building  or  vision-seeing." 

As  to  his  "  brass,"  I  will  only  say  that  he  is  said  to  be  naturally  difiS^ 
dent,  and  in  making  an  eflfort  to  overcome  this,  he  may  sometimes  appear,, 
to  a  stranger,  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme.  But  another  reason  why 
be  has  sometimes  been  charged  with  "  brass,"  or  rather  with  self-st)fB-> 
ciency,  is  his  great  simplicity.  In  his  public  addresses,  no  less  than  in 
ordinary  conversation,  be  speaks,  even  of  himself,  with  the  simplicity  of 
a  child.  He  is,  in  short,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  an  original  thinker, 
and  a  simple,  plain,  matter-of-fact  man. 

"  Some  of  the  most  inveterate  dyspeptics  I  have  ever  known,"  says 
your  correspondent,  ''  have  been  such  as  have  been  the  meek  followers 
of  Mr.  Graham's  rules  of  living."  In  this  he  is  mistaken  in  tola.  He 
does  not  know — and  cannot,  from  any  public  prints  which  I  have  seen, 
unless  it  be  from  his  "  Lecture  on  Cholera  " — what  his  rules  of  living 
are.  I  challenge  him  to  produce  a  single  case  of  a  person  who  betame 
a  dyspeptic  from  following  the  rules  laid  down  by  Mr.  G.  in  his  popular 
lectures,  or  so  far  as  those  views  are  there  developed,  in  his  Lecture  on 
Cholera,  or  that  to  Young  Men.  Such  a  case  cannot  be  produced,  either 
by  Beta  or  any  other  person  in  the  world. 

I  am  not  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Mr.  Graham.  By  no  means. 
Indeed,  until  I  heard  him,  conversed  with  him,  and  examined  his  works, 
even  Beta  had  not  stronger  prejudices.  It  is  true,  I  had  arrived  at  his 
principles,  in  the  main,  and  had  followed  them  in  practice,  for  five  or  six 
years  before ;  but  having  read  the  squibs  in  the  public  prints,  I  was 
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strongly  prejudiced  against  the  man  himself.  I  need  not  repeat  that 
these  prejudices  are  now  so  far  removed,  tliat  instead  of  a  monster,  I 
regard  him  as  a  man,  and  as  deserving  of  the  conunon  treatment  and 
common  sympathy. 

Bui  I  will  not  extend  my  remarks  too  far.  Stifler  me,  however,  to 
insert  in  this  place,  an  ariirle  dated  at  Portland,  Maine,  July  22,  1854, 
signed  hy  most  of  the  respectable  physicians  of  that  place.  I  have  ac- 
cidentally found  it  within  a  few  days,  in  the  introductory  part  of  a  liiile 
volume  published  in  New  York,  hy  Mr.  Applegale,  en'.iiled  "  A  Defence 
of  the  Graham  System  of  Living."  The  same  work  contains  an  account 
of  a  meeting  in  Brunswick,  Me.  at  which  Gov.  Dunlap  presided,  a  com* 
mittee  of  which,  consisting  of  distinguished  gentlemen  of  the  medical  and 
other  professions,  with  Prof.  Mussey  at  its  head,  adopted  resolutions  of 
similar  import  to  those  recently  adopted  at  the  meeting  in  Boston  ;  but 
which  I  have  not  lime  to  copy  and  send  you  at  present. 

**  The  underaigned,  memliers  of  the  Portland  Medical  Aasocintion,  having  attended 
Mr.  Grohoin'B  lectures  on  the  "Science  of  Human  Life,**  are  happy  to  concede  that 
many  of  his  most  valuable  doctrines  are  peculiarly  hia  own,  and,  so  ^r  as  we  Icnow,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  medical  books,  as  has  been  asserted  by  many  wlio  have  not  attended 
his  lectures.  The  aissertion,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Gmhom's  lectures  are  made  up  of  ma- 
terials already  before  the  public,  iti,  we  believe,  untrue. 

We  regard  his  system  as  embracing  the  very  lieat  interests  of  the  human  race ;  for  wo 
cannot  doubt  that  if  his  doctrines  in  respect  to  diet  and  general  regimen  abould  be.uoi- 
versally  adopted,  the  cause  of  temperance  and  morality  would  be  essentially  promoted, 
and  the  physician's  services  rarely  needed. 

His  anntomical  and  physiological  illustrations  are  entirely  correct,  and  his  demon- 
strations of  the  aympathelic  relations  of  the  organs  of  organic  vitality  are  ioiensely 
interesting. 

J.  Merrill,  M.D.  Thos.  H.  Merrill,  M.D.  B.  D.  Bartlett,  M.D.  Eliphalet  Clark, 
M.D.  Timothy  Little,  M.D.  J.  W.  Mighels,  M.D.  Albus  Rea,  M.D.  Luiher 
Rogers,  M.D.     John  Barret,  M.D." 

It  will  he  seen  hy  the  foregoing,  that  if  it  were  shown  that  I  have  be- 
come the  dupe  of  Mr.  G.^s  pretensions,  the  enlightened  physicians  of 
Portland  are  dupes  along  with  me  ;  and  also  Prof.  Mussey.  V  will  only 
add  that  I  have  heard  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  works  on  Physiologr 
— perhaps  the  very  best — ^say  that  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Graham, 
some  time  ago,  he  derived  from  him  very  important  information,  and  that 
he  should  rejoice  to  he  able  to  converse  with  hitn  constantly  for  a  week. 

Boston^  January  22.  A. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 
BOSTON,    JANUARY    27,    1836. 


BELL'S  INVESTIGATION.* 

A  VARIETY  of  papers,  from  week  to  week,  have  prevented  us  from  giviag 
an  earlier  notice  of  this  production  of  Dr.  Bell — a  correspondent,  whose 
unbounded  industry  in  the  collection  of  pathognomonic  facts  must  have 
been  long  since  observed  in  this  Journal.  Unfortunately  for  as,  a  part 
only  of  this  Essay  has  been  received — and  however  well  pleased  wemty 
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have  been  with  the  beginning,  it  is  impossible  to  foretel  with  certaintj 
the  character  of  the  remaining  sheets.  Judging,  however,  from  the  spe- 
cimen before  us,  there  is  no  risk  in  presuming  thai  the  whole  will,  when 
completed,  be  well  received.  After  adverting  to  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  variolous  diseases,  to  the  New  England  practitioner,  the  author 
proceeds  to  a  general  view  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  invasion,  symp- 
toms, and  progress  of  natural  smallpox,  illustrated  by  personal  observa- 
tions on  cases  brought  immediately  under  his  own  eye.  Under  this  divi- 
sion of  the  subject,  he  speaks  particularly  of  the  time  at  which  the  disease 
is  developed  after  exposure,  varying  from  ten  to  seventeen  days — the 
febrile  action,  peculiarity  of  the  pains,  &.c.  and  ultimately  asks  the  ques^ 
tton.  Is  smallpox  ever  of  a  spontaneous  origin  ?  which  he  is  evidently 
inclined  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  his  reasons  being  based  on  certain 
evidences  detailed  in  the  text. 

With  regard  to  the  period  at  which  the  disease  is  manifested  afler  ex- 
posure to  infection,  the  following  fact,  from  our  own  experience,  shows 
that  it  may  be  extended  much  beyond  the  usual  limits.  In  the  winter  of 
1827,  we  took,  from  a  small  schooner,  a  sailor  who  had  the  exact  symp- 
toms of  smallpox — and  the  next  morning  ader  he  was  landed  at  the  quar- 
antine ground,  the  eruption  made  its  appearance.  The  master  assured 
us  that  no  person  had  been  ill,  in  a  voyage  of  thirty-six  days  from  Fayal  ; 
but  that  just  before  sailing,  a  man  called  on  board  who  was  recovering 
from  smallpox.  What  prevented  the  earlier  development  of  the  disease 
in  this  case  ? 

Another  division  of  the  inquiry  begins  with  this  very  perplexing  inter- 
rogation— ^^  To  what  extent  is  smallpox  capable  of  being  transferred  by 
atmospheric  conveyance,  personal  communication,  &c.  ?"  Here  cases 
are  also  cited,  explanatory  of  what  Dr.  Bell  is  satisfied  will  prove  the 
limited  extent,  or  rather  circle,  in  which  the  contagion  exerts  an  influ- 
ence. He  next  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  modification  of 
smallpox  by  the  vaccine  disease,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  a  volumi- 
nous discussion,  in  by-gone  days,  in  all  countries  where  the  science  of 
medicine  is  cultivated.  Nothing  is  advanced,  in  this  division,  more  con- 
clusive or  pertinent  than  may  bo  found  in  the  Journals  and  books,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  If  there  is  wasted  labor  discoverable  any  where,  it 
is  between  the  twenty-fourth  and  thirty-si.xth  pages,  and  again  to  the  thir- 
ty-ninth, touching  the  ^'degree  of  tho  vaccine  prophylaxis,  where  the 
vaccine  virus  is  inserted  after  exposure  to  smallpox."  The  following 
occurs  as  a  note  : 

**  A  very  interesting  case  of  smallpox  in  the  fcstus  in  uiero  occurred  in 
my  practice  last  spring  at  Candia.  Mrs.  R.,  advanced  to  the  seventh 
month  of  pregnancy,  was  seized  with  smallpox,  which  assumed  a  severely 
confluent  form.  Notwithstanding  a  conjunction  of  severe  moral  and  phy- 
sical shocks  (having  lost  her  husband  and  eldest  daughter  during  her  own 
attack),  abortion  did  not  occur.  Dr.  Samuel  Sargent,  her  ordinary 
attending  physician,  has  lately  informed  me  by  letter,  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  her  full  term  she  was  delivered  of  a  healthy  child,  whose  abdomen 
and  thighs  are  marked  with  decided  smallpox  pittings,  and  which  was 
insusceptible  of  the  vaccine  disease." 

In  the  winter  of  1828,  if  our  memory  serves  us — the  public  record  not 
being  at  hand — a  woman  was  under  our  care  with  the  distinct  smallpox, 
who  was  in  the  last  month  of  pregnancy,  and  the  anxiety  felt  on  that  ac- 
count was  very  considerable.  She  recovered,  however,  perfectly.  It  so 
happened  that  several  members  of  her  family  contracted  the  disease  at 
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the  same  time,  and  therefore  occupied  an  apartment  in  the  hospital.  The 
day  hefore  this  woman  was  to  be  discharged,  one  of  her  children,  a  daugh- 
ter, 18  years  old,  died.  The  mother  was  greatly  afflicted,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  all,  was  taken  with  labor  pains.  That  evening,  fearing  shemi^ht 
be  confined  in  the  hospital,  she  was  removed  to  her  own  house,  but  was 
delivered  before  ten  o'clock.  Dr.  George  B.  Doane,  of  this  city,  was 
the  accoucheur — not  having  been  fortunate,  ourselves,  in  arriving  in 
season,  as  requested  by  a  messenger.  The  child  was  alive,  well  grown, 
a  male,  but  died  in  a  few  minutes  of  a  most  perfectly-mai-ked  canfiuaU 
tmallpox.  The  distinct  pustules  were  as  large  as  peas  ovrr  the  entire 
back  and  abdomen  ;  but  the  face,  neck,  palms  of  the  hands,  and  even  the 
eolea  of  the  feet,  were  one  entire  sheet  of  matter  !  Yet  tbe  mother  had 
been  entirely  free  from  even  the  remnant  of  scabs  for  many  days. 

There  is  no  part  of  Dr.  BelTs  treatise  in  which  we  have  been  so  moch 
interested  as  in  the  decided  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  efficary  of 
vaccination.  Some  of  his  remarks  on  the  supposed  diminution  of  tbe 
vaccine  protection  by  age,  are  here  quoted  : 

^'  The  popular  impression  is,  that  in  a  lapse  of  years  a  A  er  vaccination, 
the  system  becomes  again  liable  to  receive  the  smallpox.  For  reasons 
which  it  would  be  difficult  even  to  conjecture,  this  limit  has  been  placed 
at  seven,  at  ten,  and  at  twenty-one  years.  Even  some  respectable  au- 
thorities have  given  a  partial  sanction  to  this  idea.  Dr.  Leo  Woolf,  io 
Germany,  has  published  a  memoir  on  this  subject,  quoted  by  Dr.  Eberle, 
in  which  he  has  adduced  facts  and  reasonings  to  show  that  this  influence 
18  effaced  by  the  constitutional  changes  which  take  place  at  the  epoch  of 
puberty  ;  and  Dr.  Eberle,  from  facts  which  have  come  under  his  own 
observation,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  prophylactic  influence  isgra- 
idually  diminished  in  the  system — though  he  considers  it  as  absurd  to  set 
a  definite  limit  within  which  the  gradual  subsidence  of  this  influence  is 
acccomplished,  *  since  it  may  be  supposed  that  idiosyncrasy,  modes  of 
living,  and  accidental  as  well  as  constitutional  predispositions,  and  per- 
haps habitual  extraneous  influences,  may  give  rise  to  much  variation  in 
this  respect.' 

''A  constant  endeavor  for  a  number  of  years  to  collect  facts  in  relation 
to  this  point,  has  as  yet  produced  no  evidence  in  my  mind  of  any  change 
from  the  lapse  of  time.  I  have  seen  repeatedly  the  modified  form  of  small- 
pox occurring  in  individuals  who  were  only  just  through  a  decided  vac- 
cine disease,  and  in  others  when  twenty,  twenty-five  and  thirty  years 
have  elapsed  ;  which  proportion  of  cases,  recent  or  long  standing,  has 
obtained  to  the  greatest  extent,  I  can  hardly  say.  Thus  I  can  state  gene- 
rally from  personal  experience,  that  I  see  no  reason  for  believing  that 
any  alteration  of  the  prophylaxis  occurs,  either  from  time  or  the  changes 
of  puberty." 

Though  we  have  thus  presented  but  an  imperfect  sketch,  and  that  m 
outline,  of  the  commencement  of  Dr.  BelPs  book,  we  anticipate  a  valua- 
ble manual  of  reference,  alike  honorable  to  him  and  useful  to  its  readere. 
Whenever  the  whole  is  received,  a  further  analysis  may  be  expected. 


DR.    JAMES    HAMILTON. 


Died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  27th  of  October  last,  Dr.  James  Hamiltoa 
author  of  the  well-known  treatise  on  Purgatives,  in  the  eighty-eighlh 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  son  of  a  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
|D  the  University  of  his  native  city,  and  educated  in  the  Medical  School 
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of  Edinburgh,  when  controlled  by  Monro,  Cullen,  Black  and  Gregory. 
Such  was  his  unconquerable  aversion  to  surgical  operations,  (hat  he  com- 
menced practice  as  a  physician,  exclusively,  yet  he  seems  to  have  had 
but  little  to  do  in  early  life.  Having  become  connected  with  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  most  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  that  institution.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  with  the  advantages  with  which  he  began  a  professional  ca- 
reer, he  never  enjoyed  any  reputation  till  after  he  had  passed  his  fiftieth 
year.  This  is  an  encouraging  fact,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the  pro- 
verb, "  better  late  than  never."  At  that  period,  his  Essay  on  Purgatives, 
which  has  given  him  an  universal  notoriety  in  all  civilized  countries,  was 
presented  to  the  public.  Such  was  the  infatuation  of  the  author,  that 
finally,  cathartics  were  of  more  importance,  in  his  view,  than  all  the  world 
beside.  Every  evacuation  must  be  inspected — and  vessels  in  the  infir- 
mary were  kept  on  hand  so  long  to  accommodate  his  convenience,  that 
the  nuisance  was  intolerable.  For  the  sake  of  a  pure  atmosphere,  it  is 
said  the  nurses  prepared  occasionally  the  contents  of  the  cloaca — and 
thus  greatly  puzzled  the  doctor.  The  deceptions,  which  not  unfrequently 
consisted  in  mixing  the  dejections  of  different  patients,  to  save  trouble, 
as  the  doctor  became  tediously  critical  in  his  ocular  inspections,  pro- 
duced some  most  laughable  pathological  conclusions,  and  ultimately  con- 
vinced the  students,  that  solemn  as  were  (he  responsibilities  of  the  physi- 
cian, death  was  not  always  in  the  pot.  Dr.  Hamilton  was  a  singular 
man.  He  never  wore  gloves  in  any  weather — always  slept  with  an  open 
window — never  gave  anything  for  charitable  purposes — and,  though  a 
bachelor,  the  Hamiitons  were  marvellously  multiplied  in  Scotland  in  the 
course  of  his  eigthy-eight  years  of  vigorous  health.  With  much  good 
sense,  he  was  aflected  in  dress,  and  stuck  to  n  cocked  hat — and  wore  it^ 
too,  in  spite  of  all  innovations,  forty  years  afler  they  were  out  of  fashion. 
In  personal  appearance,  he  was  a  dapper  little  man,  with  a  pleasant  face^ 
which  served  him  well  in  making  favorable  impressions.  His  house  ad- 
joined the  residence  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  famous  accoucheur,  author  of 
a  system  of  midwifery — but  as  the  one  neither  added  senior  or  the  other 
junior  to  his  door-plate,  it  was  productive  of  a  vast  many  singular  blun- 
ders on  the  part  of  customers.  On  the  whole,  Doctor  Hamilton  was  a 
useful  laborer  in  the  field  of  medical  discovery. 


Operations  for  Medullary  Sarcoma. — Mr.  Langstaff  details  an  interest- 
ing case  of  medullary  sarcoma  in  the  right  testicle  of  a  child  twelve 
months  old.  Ca.stration  was  performed  two  months  ader  the  disease 
manifested  itself,  and  when  the  tumor  was  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 
The  child  eryoyed  good  health  for  about  four  months,  when  a  small  tumor, 
about  the  size  of  a  horse-bean,  appeared  beneath  the  scalp,  near  the  pos- 
terior-superior angle  of  the  led  parietal  bone,  which  soon  acquired  the 
magnitude  and  figure  of  an  apple.  There  were  no  signs  of  cerebral  af- 
fection, though  the  health  of  the  boy  began  to  decline.  The  patient  lived 
only  six  months  from  the  time  the  operation  was  performed.  On  opening 
the  abdomen  after  death,  a  tumor  was  seen  projecting  into  the  cavity  from 
beneath  the  posterior  surface  of  the  peritoneum,  which  was  formed  by 
several  of  the  absorbent  glands  in  the  lumbar  region,  having  been  con- 
verted into  medullary  tubera.  The  left  lung  was  also  affected  with  me- 
dullary sarcoma.  There  was  a  tumor,  of  the  size  of  the  one  described, 
on  the  internal  surface  of  the  parietal  bone.  Mr.  L.  also  relates  a  case 
in  which  a  morbid  testicle  was  removed  from  a  man  aged  30,  who  reco- 
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vered,  and  (wo  years  aAerwards  was  in  good  health.  In  the  latter  case 
there  seemed  to  be  a  combination  of  carcinoma  with  scrofula.  In  refe- 
rence to  cancerous  and  fungoid  affections,  Mr.  L.  remarks  that  he  has 
seen  »4uch  unfavorable  results  after  operating  for  them,  that  he  is  deter- 
mined ne?er  to  propose  an  operation,  or  again  to  perform  one,  in  either 
disease,  unless  at  the  particular  desire  of  the  patient,  and  with  his  coDsent 
to  abide  by  the  consequences,  without  reproach  to  the  surgeon. 


Library  of  the  Medical  Sciences. — The  numbers  of  this  excellent  work 
are  regularly  published  at  Philadelphia,  by  Carey,  Lea  &.  Blanchard.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  reapprise  the  reader  that  Dr.  Hays  is  the  editor, 
assisted  by  the  first  medical  talent  in  America.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
urging  upon  our  professional  brethren,  at  all  times,  the  importance  of 
sustaining,  by  their  most  active  patronage,  this  exceedingly  valuable  pro- 
duction. The  article  entitled  Arteries,  in  Parts  VIII.  and  XI.  is  actu- 
ally worth,  in  a  library,  the  entire  cost  of  the  whole  series.  Subscriptions 
will  be  forwarded  with  pleasure  from  this  office. 


The  Milk  Sickness  of  the  Western  Slates, — An  epidemic  disease  is  well 
known  at  the  west  and  south,  under  the  names  of  *'  The  Sick  Stomach," 
and  "Milk  Sickness,"  which  in  its  acute  form  oflen  proves  fatal  in  two 
or  three  days,  it  is  marked  by  vomiting,  constipation,  thirst,  a  white 
tongue,  diminished  secretion  of  bile,  and  great  muscular  debility.  Brutes 
«re  also  thought  to  be  destroyed  by  it  when  it  prevails.  Various  causes 
have  been  assigned  for  this  disease — such  as  malaria,  a  poisonous  im- 
pregnation of  the  springs,  poisonous  plants,  &c.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Western  Medical  Journal  attributes  it  to  the  Rhus  radicans,  generally 
called  poison  vine.  Many  instances  of  poisoning  by  this  plant  are  refer- 
red to,  tending  to  prove  its  agency  in  the  production  of  the  disease, 
though  the  editor  of  the  Journal  referred  to  does  not  coincide  with  his 
correspondent  in  the  poisonous  qualities  he  ascribes  to  it. 


Variation  af  Pulse  from  Local  Affection. — Dr.  Elliotson  mentions  a  case 
which  is  of  rare  occurrence,  but  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
practitioner  when  forming  a  diagnosis.  A  gentleman's^pulse  was  found 
exceedingly  weak  on  one  side,  and  very  strong  and  full  on  the  other. 
From  the  languor,  faintncss,  and  other  symptoms,  it  was  judged  that  the 
weak  pulse  was  that  which  indicated  the  true  state  of  his  system  ;  and  this 
opinion  was  corroborated  by  subsequently  ascertaining  that  the  other 
wrist  was  affected  with  acute  rheumatism,  which  occasioned  the  full  poise. 


Corrector o/"  0/>tttin.— According  to  M.Puchelt,  a  German  physician,  the 
sulphate  of  soda  is  an  excellent  corrector  of  the  unpleasant  effects  of  opi- 
um, given  in  the  proportion  of  a  scruple  to  half  a  grain  of  opium.  Thia 
dose  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day.  In  combination  with  Glau- 
ber's salt,  opium,  he  says,  may  be  administered  in  cases  where  slight  ple- 
thora, local  or  general,  prevents  recourse  being  had  to  opium  alooe.  In 
obstinate  hcernorrhages  principally,  this  mixture  will  produce  the  happiest 
effects.  But  if  sulphate  of  soda  prevents  the  congestion  which  opium  somo- 
Cimes  produces,  M.  Puchelt  says  that  there  is  another  article  which  cor- 
rects its  narcotic,  without  diminishing  its  sedative  effects-^this  is  the  cas- 
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tor.     The  combination  of  opium  and  castor  he  considers  very  usefal  in 
cases  of  hysteria. — Lond,  Med,  and  Surg.  Journ. 

Safety  and  Success  of  Extracting  the  Cataract  in  old  Age. — Very  lately 
we  extracted  a  cataract  from  the  eye  of  a  woman  sixty-four  years  old, 
which  was  followed  by  no  more  inflammation  than  was  requisite  to  adhe- 
sion, although  she  had  not  been  subjected  to  any  previous  preparation, 
either  medicinal  or  dietetic.  Last  year  we  performed  a  similar  operation 
on  a  man  seventy-five  years  of  age,  who  recovered  in  a  favorable  manner. 
Pour  or  five  years  since  we  performed  the  same  operation  on  a  man  seven- 
ty-four years  old,  whose  eye  became  inflamed  for  a  while,  but  he  had  long 
been  subject  to  ophthalmia.  About  the  same  time  we  performed  the  same 
operation  on  a  man  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  who  in  a  week  was  able  to  see, 
and  recoverd  with  the  least  possible  inflammation.  From  these  cases  we 
may  infer,  that  violent  and  obstinate  inflammation  is  even  less  likely  to 
supervene  on  this  operation,  in  advanced  than  middle  and  early  life;  a  fact 
that  should  induce  the  friends  of  the  aged  not  to  abandon  them  to  the 
gloom  of  total  blindness  in  the  evening  of  life. —  West,  Med.  Journ. 


Medical  Miscellany. — An  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  about  being  erected 
at  Brattleborough,Vt.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  three  hundred  insane 
perm)ns  in  that  State. — Dr.  Warren  performed  the  very  delicate  ope- 
ration of  taking  out  the  sternal  extremities  of  two  of  the  false  ribs,  on 
Thursday  last.  The  thickening  and  sensibility  of  the  periosteum  ren- 
dered the  operation  somewhat  tedious,  but  we  believe  the  patient's  life 
has  been  saved  by  the  adroitness  of  the  surgeon. — A  new  medicated 
plaster  has  been  prepared  by  Mess.  Jones  &  Falmer,  druggists,  of  this 
city,  which  is  well  spoken  of  by  practitioners.  Both  these  gentlemen 
were  regularly  educated  physicians. — The  editor  of  the  Mercantile  Jour- 
nal expresses  his  alarm  that  so  many  young  gentlemen  are  studying 
medicine.  "  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety." — Dr. 
Oliver's  treatise  on  Physiology  is  much  prized  by  the  profession.  Thet 
title.  First  lAnes^  is  a  bad  one,  there  being  already  a  number  of  works 
upon  the  same  subject  with  nearly  the  like  cognomen. — An  apothecary 
in  this  neighborhood  has  made  a  valuable  discovery  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
servation of  leeches.  He  makes  no  use  of  clay,  as  a  bed  for  them.  The 
particulars  will  soon  appear  in  the  Journal. — Mr.  Scott,  of  London,  has 
taken  out  a  patent  for  a  new  stomach  pump  and  an  enema  machine.  By 
a  peculiar  contrivance,  the  piston  performs  a  double  action,  giving  an 
uninterrupted  current. — The  mortality  of  Boston,  in  1835,  was  1914. — 
M.  Andral  is  now  delivering  a  splendid  course  of  lectures  on  the  diseases 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  The  first  of  the  series  has  been  received 
at  this  office. — The  number  of  births  of  female  children  in  England  and 
Wales,  for  18  years  past,  was  3,956,168— and  the  deaths,  2,297,966. 
The  number  of  deaths,  therefore,  was  1  in  48  1-2. — Dr.  Wansbrough,  of 
Fulham,  £ng.  has  published  an  account  of  a  case  of  modified  smallpox 
occurring  twenty-two  years  after  vaccination.  We  have  among  us  many 
cases  quite  as  remarkable.  A  respectable  gentleman  now  living,  who 
had  the  smallpox  in  Dr.  Aspinwall's  hospital,  at  Brookline,  in  1785,  had 
the  varioloid  in  1827.  There  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been  a  death 
by  varioloid  in  Boston.— A  great  fuss  is  made  in  England  concerning 
medical  contracts — in  other  words,  about  doctoring  paupers.  The  visit- 
ing surgeon  of  the  Milbank  Penitentiary  gets  a  salary  of  £300,  and  the 
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resident  medical  officer  as  much  more  ;  consequentlj  those  who  get  no-> 
thing,  rail  most  lustily  against  physical  monopolies. — Dr.  Physick  has 
been  elected  President,  Drs.  S.  Jackson  and  J.  Parish  Vice  Presidents, 
and  Henry  Hond  Treasurer,  ot'  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society. — Mr. 
Jones,  the  celebrated  phrenologist,  lectured  at  Lowell,  the  other  day,  in 
favor  of  the  science,  in  opposition  to  a  gentleman  who  spoke  the  week 
before  against  it.  Both  are  said  to  have  used  ingenious  arguments.-^ 
Prof.  Sillirnan  is  expected  to  commence  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry, 
in  this  city,  in  February. — There  is  some  prospect  that  the  present  mayor 
of  Boston  will  make  an  energetic  effort  to  have  pure  water  introduced 
into  the  city  from  the  country.  What  is  the  Committee  of  the  Boston 
Medical  Association  doing  in  relation  to  this  great  object  .' — The  editor 
of  this  Journal  would  like  an  interview  with  any  medical  gentleman  who 
proposes  to  travel  in  £urope  the  ensuing  season. —  Dr.  Harlan's  Medical 
and  Physical  Researches  constitute  a  volume  of  653  pages,  large-sized 
octavo. — Dr.  Dunglison's  excellent  Medical  Dictionary  is  going  to  a  sec- 
ond edition,  and  very  much  needed. — Dr.  Gerhard's  new  publication,  at 
Philadelphia,  seems  not  to  have  found  its  way  to  Boston,  though  many 
readers  are  waiting. — The  following  were  lately  appointed  Vaccine  Phy- 
sicians in  Philadelphia,  for  the  ensuing  year  :  Drs.  Dunot,  Zantzinger, 
McClintock,  Bridges.  Collectors  of  vaccine  virus,  Drs.  Glading,  Kerr, 
Porter,  Feruller. — Part  HI.  of  the  American  edition  of  Copland's  Dic- 
tionary, which  has  been  so  long  delayed,  is  said  to  be  nearly  ready. 

To  CoRRESPONnKNTS. — Dr.  Fuller's  communication  on  Midwifery,  from  Albion, 
Me. — Pathological  Anatomy,  from  New  Hampshire — Operations  at  the  London 
Ophthalmic  Infirmary — Medical  and  Charitable  Institutions  of  Italy — and  Dr. 
Harlan's  splendidly  executed  volume  of  Medical  and  Physical  Researches,  from 
Philadelphia,  are  all  on  file,  and  will  have  immediate  attention.  The  writer  of  the 
article  signed  W.  W.,  is  requested  to  forward  his  name,  according  to  promise.— 
Chronic  Aphthce,  by  Dr.  Swett,  Rid^eway,  N.  Y.,  will  be  reserved  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  volume  of  the  Journal,  week  after  next. 

Wliole  II  umber  of  «i  mat  lis  in  Boitoii  for  itie  week  eiiiling  Jan.  S2,  36.     Males.  90 — Females,  16. 

or  mensleH,  n— croup,  I— infAiitile,  4 — typhous  fever,  I— lung  fever,  4— infldmroation  of  the  luii|i, 
9 — coiisuminlon,  6— pleurisy  fever,  1 — intenipernnce,  3 — old  a^e,  1 — bowel  complaint,  l^lnJiaMwa- 
tlonoC  ihe  l>o\velri,  1— drowned,  l^dropsy  on  the  brain,  3 — decline,  1— child-bed,  1 — diaeaae  of  tb* 
head,  J— unknown,  J— disease  ofthe  heait,  I.    Htillborn,  I. 


MEDICAL   INSTRUCTION. 

Thb  subscribers  are  associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  complete  coune  of  medical  iastruclioD, 
and  will  receive  pupils  on  ihe  following  terms : 

The  pupils  will  tie  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  Massachuaetta Oeneial  Hoepttal,  and  will  reeelrs 
clinical  lecturer  on  the  ca-tes  tliev  wtinK^s  there.     Instruction,  by  lectures  or  examlaaiions,  will  be 
given  In  the  Intervals  of  Itie  public  lecluies,  every  week  day. 

On  Midwifery,  and  the  DisenMes  of  Women  and  Children,  and  on  Chemldtry,     by     Da.  Cnxnifiwa- 
On  Pliy»iolo.7y,  Pnthctlogy,  I'hernpeutics,  and  Materia  Medica,       ...»      Da.  Wass. 
On  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery     -------_««      Da.  Otii. 

On  Anatomy         ----.---_-__»€«      jj^^  Lswit. 

The  students  are  provided  with  a  room  in  Dr.  Lewis's  hoase,  where  they  have  access  to  a  taifs 
library.  Lights  and  fuel  wiihonl  any  charge.  The  opportunities  foracquiringaknowledgeof  Anato- 
my are  not  Inferior  to  nny  in  the  countiy. 

The  fees  are  %100— lo  I'te  paid  in  advance.  No  credit  given,  except  on  aufflcient  aecarlty  of  oonM 
person  in  Oonton,  nor  for  a  longer  period  than  six  niontlis. 

Applications  are  to  be  made  to  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  Tremont  Street,  oppoidte  tbeTremoat  HodMi 
Boston.  WALTER  CHANNIN6, 

JOHN  WARE, 
Jan  SO—Iyep  GBOBGE  W.  OTIS,  JR. 

WINSLOW  LEWIS,  JR. 


THE  BO.^ITON  MGOIOAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  Is  published  every  Wedneodar,  by  D 
OLAPP,  JR.  at  184  Washington  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Streel,to  whom  all  communlcatloDs  mopl 
be  addressed,  po«fpai4/.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  M.D.  Editor.  It  is  also  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  on  tbo 
let  of  every  month,  each  Partcontalning  the  weekly  numbers  of  tho  preceding  month,  stirrbed  In  > 
cover.— Price  $3,00  a  year  In  advance,  $3,50  al\er  three  months,  and  $4,00  If  not  paid  wllhia  t^ 
year — Every  se veath  copy ,  ^ rati*.  -PoaUge  the  aame  aa  for  a  newapaper. 
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CASES    IN    PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY. 

BY    LUTHER    V.    BELL,    M.D.   DERRY,   N.H. 
[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.— Continued  fhim  p.  344.J 

IV. — Oct.  20,  1835. — Was  called  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination 
of  Mr.  Rufus  Hills,  of  Chester,  N.  H.  an  intelligent  young  man,  who 
bad  been  under  my  care  about  a  year  and  a  half.  When  about  ten  years 
of  age,  he  had  been  confined  to  his  back  for  about  eighteen  months  with 
what  was  considered  rheucnatism,  but  from  the  very  great  distortion  of 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis  wliich  remained,  an  anchylosis  of  the  right  hip, 
and  ihe  exfoliation  of  pieces  of  bone  from  about  the  trochanter  major,  I 
presume  the  disease  was  not  of  that  character.  Within  a  few  years  after 
his  convalescence  from  this  malady,  he  began  to  be  afflicted  with  the 
symptoms  of  urinary  calculus,  for  the  treatment  of  which  be  was  under 
the  care  of  various  practitioners  without  relief.  For  a  short  period  he 
was  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospiial,  where  he  was  treated  for 
chronic  inflammaiion  of  the  bladder,  no  stone  being  detected  by  sound- 
ing. He  was  subsequently  sounded,  cis  be  informed  me,  by  Dr.  Renton, 
of  Concord,  N.  H.  but  without  this  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
calculus  being  elicited.  Last  June  he  was  subjected  to  a  similar  exami- 
nation by  Dr.  Mussey,  of  Dartmouth  College,  with  the  same  unsuccess- 
ful result  ;  nor  was  it  in  my  power  ever  to  convince  myself  satisfactorily 
that  I  touched  the  stone,  although  I  repeatedly  made  the  attempt  with  it 
great  variety  of  sounds  and  under  various  circumstances. 

I  was  first  called  to  advise  in  his  case  on  account  of  an  obstruction  in 
the  urethra  just  po.sterior  to  the  scrotum,  made  by  some  foreign  substance, 
which  he,  probably  having  in  mind  the  former  exfoliations  from  the  hip, 
from  its  irregular  and  pointed  surface  was  inclined  to  think  was  bone. 
It  bad  first  been  noticed  about  three  weeks  previous,  by  the  partial  ob- 
struction of  the  urine,  and  it  bad  itnmediately  been  followed  by  some 
kind  of  convulsive  a^ection,  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal.  On  remov- 
ing the  substance,  which  was  easily  effected  by  the  urethra  forceps,  it 
f)roved  to  be  a  calculus  of  an  irregular,  rectilinear  figure,  with  several 
ong  and  pointed  projections.  No  amelioration  of  his  general  symptoms 
resulted.  A  month  or  two  afterwards,  a  second  stone  descended  into  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra,  so  as  entirely  to  close  the  urinary  canal.  With  con- 
siderable difficulty,  owing  to  its  size,  ovoid  figure  and  smooth  surface, 
this  was  removed  by  the  same  instrument.*     Its  smallest  circumference 

*  Perhaps  the  instrument  by  which  this  is  so  conveniently  effected,  may  be  advanta- 
geously described  to  such  as  have  not  seen  this  form  of  urethra  forceps,  as  I  think,  with 
slight  modification,  it  may  be  of  considerable  utility  for  other  purposes  in  surgical  prac- 
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proved  to  be  one  and  a  Iialf  inches.  All  (he  usual  palliniive  means  were 
euiplo^'pd  lo  render  his  exisience  as  tolerable  as  possible,  but  the  unfor- 
tunate surterer  was  tveniually  worn  out  by  the  irritation  and  disrhargeof 
pus.  The  lateral  operation  of  litlnnoniy  was  imprarticable  m  his  case, 
on  arcounl  of  the  pelvir  distortion,  had  the  other  circumstances  of  the 
case  been  such  as  to  have  warranted  the  attempt. 

On  examination,  eighteen  hours  post-mortem,  the  region  of  the  abdo- 
men just  above  the  pubes  was  noticed  to  have  a  blueish  and  shining  sur- 
face slightly  elevated  ;  a  slight  touch  of  the  scalpel,  intended  lo  pass 
through  the  skin  only,  cut  into  the  bladder,  from  which  a  pint  or  more  of 
purulent  matter  was  discharged.  On  further  examination,  the  whole  of 
that  vise  us  was  found  in  a  state  of  morbid  alteration  ;  adhesions  formed 
in  every  direction  to  the  neighboring  parts  ;  its  membranous  ap|iearanre 
wholly  lost,  and  its  muscular  structure  developed  in  palpable  fleshy  masses. 
A  stone  presented  itself,  which  was  embraced  by  the  fundus  of  the  blad- 
der, which  had,  it  was  judged,  become  retro-verted  in  such  maoneribal 
a  small  poriinu,  forming  a  kmd  of  curved  horn  by  which  it  was  suspended, 
only  was  presented  within  the  usual  cavity,  against  which  the  end  of  the 
soiuid  only  could  have  impinged.  On  removal,  the  calculus  was  found 
of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  of  the  triple  phosphate  composition.  The 
two  portions  which  had  escaped  into  the  urethra  had  evidently  beeo 
separated  from  the  horn-like  process  or  extremity,  which  was  not,  like 
the  boily  of  the  stone,  embraced  by  the  bladder,  or,  as  it  were,  sac- 
culated. 

Two  circumstances  of  interest  present  themselves  in  this  case;  l,ilw 
mode  in  which  so  large"  a  calculous  formal  ion  had  been  so  compWy 
masked,  as  to  frustrate  all  'Endeavors  to  reach  it  with  the  sound  ;  and  2, 
the  probabiliiy  that  Iwd  his  life  been  maintained  a  few  days  longer,! 
natural  supra-pubic  operation  of  lithotomy  would  have  been  effected  by 
ulceratiou. 

V. — Death  from  inanition, — Was  invited,  in  conjtinclion  with  sefersl 
other  physicians,  Jan.  1834,  to  make  an  autopsy  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
K ,  aged  about  28,  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  K ,  of  H ,  N.  H. 

tire,  siirli  as  ihe  removal  of  foreign  mibstances  from  ih**  cpsophnguSf  or,  in  short,  who** 
ver  sUoiitr  n>n-op.s  are  n>quired  in  deep  cavities.  It  consists  simply  of  a  slniighi  «!»* 
caiiula  It'll  or  iwelvo  iiirln's  long,  through  which  a  wire  of  su-ei  i«  passed,  which  is  split 
at  ils  cMieniily  into  two  branches,  irach  terminating  in  half  a  sphere,  so  that  wbcn 
closed,  a  round  end  is  formed  for  easy  introduction.  These  branches  are  spruiij{  apart 
by  ilu'ir  own  elasliciiy,  and  are  closed  when  ihey  ore  drawn  within  the  canula.  Wheo 
inirodirrcd  clo.sd,  within  the  urethra,  they  delect  a  calcuiusK  with  the  certainty  oft  steel 
sound  ;  if  the  canula  is  then  drawn  back  an  inch  or  two,  the  branches  open  and  lk« 
stone  is  insinuated  liclwcen  them.  The  cnnula  being  then  shoved  down,  the  fi>r«J» 
arc  closed.  I  find  this  sinijde  instruinenl  described  in  the  surgical  works  of  Goon, 
publislM>d  nearly  a  ceniiiry  since. 

V\hile  on  this  Kiihject,  I  nm  reminded  of  a  mode  of  overcoming  the  incoDTeni«o« 
arisin<r  from  the.  holes  of  the  catheter  becoming  plugged  up  by  coagulated  blood,  Ac  ii 
cases  of  letcniion  of  urine.  1  have  resorted  lo  U  repeatedly  in  cases  of  diseased  prD«t«» 
where  from  the  necessarily  slow  introduction  of  the  catheter,  ils  eyes  become  obsinirtrd 
It  consists  in  winding  half  an  inch  of  the  catheter  wire  with  a  thread,  in  such  roanoef 
that,  when  oiled,  it  may  exactly  fill  the  calibre  of  the  instrument.  When  the  rstheter 
ism  the  bladder,  let  the  wire  be  withdrawn,  and  the  water  will  follow  on  the  ob»io«i 
principle  of  suction.  To  some  practitioners  this  simple  dtivice  may  be  new,  andif  i^i 
M  well  worth  having  been  corainunicated. 
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He  went  Troin  lionie  some  years  since,  nnrl  was  engaged  in  practice  in 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  and  ihence  to  Baton  Rotige,  La.  where  he  proba- 
bly became  insane,  as  was  evinced  in  letters  to  his  friends.  About  a 
year  since,  he  unexperledly  returned  to  his  native  place,  ragged,  misera- 
ble, and  outrageously  maniac.  He  was  sent  to  the  McLean  Asyhim, 
where  he  remained  ^\\e  months  without  benefit,  or  prospect  of  relief. 
He  was  then  brought  back  to  his  father's  house,  and  placed  in  a  rage, 
which  becanie  indispensable  for  his  own  and  the  public  security.  Fifty- 
eight  days  previous,  he  refused  to  eat,  and  it  appears  from  the  most  un- 
doubted evidence  that  he  had  not  eaten  '•^  the  value  of  one  full  meal.'' 
I  am  satisfied  that  during  this  time,  the  whole  amount  of  food  ingested 
had  not  exceeded  a  pound,  nor  had  there  been  any  alvine  evacuation. 
For  some  days  prior  to  his  death,  his  expectoration  was  sanguinolent, 
and  the  urinary  discharge  was  likewise  colored  with  blood.  He  had 
drank  water  freely,  throughout. 

The  degree  of  emaciation  was  extreme  ;  there  having  been  an  absorp- 
tion of  almost  every  particle  of  fatty  matter.  In  neither  of  the  three 
great  cavities  were  any  considerable  morbid  alterations  developed.  A 
slight  vascular  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  meninges,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  limpid  serous  effusion  between  them,  existed.  The  thoracic 
organs,  excepting  an  unnatural  paleness,  were  natural.  The  aL:Jominal 
visces-a  were  exsanguined  ;  the  stomach  and  colon  contracted  in  dimen- 
sions ;  the  latter  containing  a  small  quantity  of  indurated,  scybalous  fsces  ; 
the  gallbladder  was  distended,  to  its  utmost  extent,  with  a  dark-colored, 
indeed  almost  black,  bile. 

The  pathological  considerations  in  this  case,  in  addition  to  the  length 
of  time  to  which  life  was  protracted  without  any  considerable  amount  of 
food,  which  are  most  prominent,  are,  the  exudation  or  secretion  of  the 
sanguinolent  fluid  into  the  pulmonary  and  urinary  passages,  and  the  evi- 
dent increased  vascular  action  about  the  brain  evinced  by  redness  and 
congestion,  whilst  all  the  other  organs  were  comparatively  bloodless.  It 
is  a  curious  circumstance,  also,  although  by  no  means  novel,  that  the 
mental  aberration  remained  unaffected  in  degree  and  character,  through- 
out all  the  physical  chatiges  which  must  have  occurred  before  life  was 
extinguished.  I  would  remark  in  advance  of  the  interrogation  being 
made,  why  forcible  meastu'es  were  not  employed  to  supply  nutriment 
through  the  oesophagus  tube,  that  I  did  not  see  this  patient  prior  to  his 
death. 

VI. — Dtalh  from  obesity. — Mrs.  P ,  wife  of  Moses  C.  P , 

Esq.- aged  about  .50,  died  in  Dec.  1834.  She  had  long  been  encum- 
bered with  extraordinary  obesity.  Some  six  months  before  her  death, 
the  bulk  of  her  abdomen  seemed  to  sink  down,  leaving;  her  from  one  to 
two  feet  less  in  circumference  about  the  waist,  than  she  had  been  ;  and 
extending  considerably  beyond  her  knees  when  silting.  This  subsidence 
gave  the  impression  as  if  an  universal  ventral  hernia  had  occurred.  She 
began  to  fail  with  few  and  anomalous  symptoms,  rather  resembling  peri- 
toneal inflammation  than  anything  else  ;  but  doubtless  produced  by  the 
tension  of  the  enormous  bulk  and  consequent  irritation.  Towards  the 
last  days  of  her  life,  symptoms  of  an  apoplectic  character  supervened  : 
not,  however,  till  ber  health  was  entirely  destroyed  from  the  other  causes. 
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On  examination,  no  traces  of  disease  within  the  abdomen  were  discover- 
ed ;  which  was  the  only  cavity  examined,  and  that  but  imperferily,  on 
account  of  the  unmanageable  unwieldiness  of  the  corpse.  Her  weight  at 
the  time  of  death  was  not  less  than  350  pounds  ;  in  person,  she  was  not 
above  the  middle  lieight,  and  o(  a  slight  frame. 


P.  S. — Dr.  James  Johnson,  in  the  Med.  Chirurg.  Review,  makes  the 
following  remarks.  ''  Some  persons'  minds  are  most  felicitoubiy  consii- 
tuled  ;  they  believe  that  they  are  born  to  enlighten  mankind,  and,  Shiloh 
like,  they  look  upon  their  stripes  as  evidence  of  their  mission.  Happy 
fools  !  propound  your  schemes,  concoct  your  theories — if  the  world 
laughs  at  you,  laugh  at  it — if  it  beats  you,  defy  it — if  it  for  a  moment 
credits  you,  gull  it."  This  class  of  individuals,  stimulated  by  a  prurient 
desire  of  notoriety,  or  selfishly  sagacious  enough  to  see  the  occasional 
beneficial  effects  of  opposition  in  raising,  what  if  neglected  would  soon 
sink  into  original  insignificance,  seem  anxious  to  appropriate  all  blows 
which  are  going,  to  their  own  *  crania.  Like  Mawworm,  they  can  truly 
say,  ^^  /  loves  io  be  parsecuted.^^ 

These  reflections  occurred  to  me  in  noticing  some  remarks  on  my 
Essay  on  Diet,  in  two  late  numbers  of  this  Journal,  by  .a  person  of  the 
name  of  S.  Graham.  In  divers  places,  a  reader  would  suppose  that  I 
had  really  made  some  reference  or  allusion  to  this  individual  ;  e.  g.  ^^  I 
say  not  these  things  boastingly  [!  !  !]  but  in  frankness,  to  show  nu*dicai 
gentlemen  that  I  am  neither  a  fanciful  speculator,  nor  ^  Utopian  dream- 
er,' as  Dr.  Bell  sarcastically  insinuates."  I  would  only  remark,  that, 
*'  though  not  to  know  him,  may  argue  myself  unknown,"  I  never  have 
had  any  knowledge  of  this  person  or  his  '*  doctrines,"  other  than  seeing 
notices  of  his  perambulating  the  country  in  the  capacity  of  an  itinerant 
lecturer  on  something  or  other  which  he  calls  "  The  Science  of  Life," 
and  havinz  weekly  to  read  in  the  Boston  newspapers,  usque  ad  nauseam^ 
a  series  of  inflated  pufl^s  on  his  performances,  bearing  a  marvellous  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  I  beg  leave  to  assure  him  that  I  had  game  in  my 
eye  of  a  higher  grade  entirely,  than  that  which  his  inordinate  conceit 
pointed  out  to  him,  as  he  may  see  by  recurring  to  the  advertisement  of 
the  separate  edition  of  my  essay  ;  nor  would  I  willingly  have  those  who 
know  me,  suppose  that  I  could  have  been  combatting  such  an  adversary. 

Whilst  I  acknowledge  the  '*  psychological  "  "  nennety  "  of  my  obli- 
gations to  this  modesty  lucid^  and  scientific  reviewer,  for  not  scalping  me 
nor  tomahawking  me,  as  he  says  he  might  so  easily  have  done,  as  well 
as  my  still  greater  debt  for  his  magnanimity  in  not  bearing  awny  the  prize 
which  the  Boylston  Committee  so  stupidly  adjudged  to  so  contemptible  a 
performance  as  mine,  I  trust  he  will  accept  a  few  words  of  advice  in 
return  for  the  sage  counsel  he  has  lavished  on  me  ;  viz.  that  he  should 
DOt,  like  Scrub  in  the  Comedy,  think  '^  everybody  is  talking  about  him, 
because  they  laugh  so  consumedly."  I  also  hope  that  he  will  forgive 
my  ignorance  in  not  knowing  that  he  had  "  for  twenty  years  "  explored 
the  relations  between  mind  and  matter,  <^  in  all  its  length  and  breadtb," 
and  attribute  it  to  my  being  "  of  Derry  "  (which  important  fact  he  rei- 
terates again  and  again),  and  in  the  humble  obscurity  of  a  country  prac* 
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lilioner  had  not  learned  that  S.  Graham,  of ?  had  "  fully  explor- 
ed "  what  I  hnd  supposed  (*'  wenk  "  '"  young  "  man  that  I  was  !)  to  he 
within  the  ken  of  Oinnipoienre  alone. 

To  conclnde  ;  in  c  omparing  the  opening  flourish  of  this  "  learned 
Thehan,^'  with  the  actual  hurden  of  his  remarks,  that  old  distich  occurs 
as  not  inappropriate — 

«*  The  King  of  France,  with  twenty  thousand  men. 
Marched  up  a  hill,"  Sec. 

January,  1836.  L.  V.  Bell. 


REMARKS    ON    MIDWIFERY. 

To  the  EdUor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — My  small  commnniraiion  in  Vol.  XIL  pnpe  319,  of  your  Jour- 
nal, has  elicited  some  remarks  from  jienllemen  of  talents,  who  have 
thrown  miu  h  liiiht  upon  a  suhjert  whirh  is  not  only  important  in  estab- 
lishing mediriii  facts,  i)iit  also  in  exonerating  the  profession  from  the 
charge  of  being  insirnmental  in  abridging  human  life — a  charge  engemlered 
by  ignorance,  nursed  by  avarice,  and  sustained  by  prej'jclice  and  appeals 
to  ilie  baser  passions  of  mankind.  Although  I  have  never  felt  any  com- 
punctions of  conscience  on  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  case  there 
detailed,  yet  to  be  countenanced  by  so  many  of  your  \aluable  lorrespon- 
dents,  particularly  by  the  distinguished  genileman  of  Conne*  tic  iii,  gives 
me  renewed  confidence  to  pursue  more  zc»al(Mi>ly  the  dexions  path  of  our 
profession — a  paih  seldom  strewed  with  flowers — a  profession  which, 
though  it  aims  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  a  diminution  of 
human  misery  and  suffering,  and  the  increase  of  human  happiness,  yet  is 
but  too  ofien  rewjirded  with  ingratitude,  conuuuely  and  reproat  h.  But 
of  this  I  deem  it  beneath  true  dignity  to  utier  useless  < omplaints. 

In  Vol.  XMI.  page  269,  of  this  Journal,  is  a  counnnnicaiion  front  Dr. 
Jewelt,  of  Vermont,  noticing  my  rernaiks  upon  midwifery  in  Vol.  XII. 
page  348,  wherein  the  Dr.  seems  to  fear  that  I  ^hall  infringe  upon  the 
orthodox  practice  of  midwifery,  and  '^  mislead  the  younger  part  of  ihe 
profession."  I  cannot  boast  of  much  '*  experience  "  (I  beg  pardon, 
sir,  for  the  quotation  :  I  venerate  age  and  wisdom,  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
fashion  of  the  times  to  take  shelter  behind  that  polysyllabic  word,  as  if 
it  contained  some  magic  charn))  ;  but  I  can  say  I  have  speut  some  yc^ars 
of  pretty  close  obseiiation  in  an  extensive  but  \aricgati-d  country  prac 
lice,  and  that  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  any  sufll«ienl  cause  to  deviate  from 
the  course  mentioned  in  that  paper.  But  cases  may  ocf  ur  in  whiih  I 
shall  deem  it  proper  to  pursue  the  opposite  ;  most  a>suriMlly  I  should  do 
as  did  Dr.  J.  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  F.  *'  After  coniinuing  my  eflorK  for 
about  six  hours  " — long  enough,  in  all  conscience — I  should  probably  let 
the  placenta  remain. 

Dr.  Jewetl  relates  two  cases  ;  the  first,  I  suppose,  to  show  the  danger 
attendine:  the  method  which  I  pursue — the  second  to  prove  its  Heedless- 
ness. Now  as  I  do  not  claim  the  merit  of  proposing  a  new  system  of 
practice,  because  it  is  an  ancient  one  and  is  adopted  by  a  large  number 
of  our  most  successful  practitioners,  in  this  section  at  least,  therefore  I 
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am  not  to  be  considered  tl)e  especial  defender  of  such  practice.  Tlie 
case  of  Mrs.  C.  cannot  go  far  to  show  the  danger  of  forcible  removal, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  such  removal  was  the  remote  or  immediate 
cause  of  her  death  ;  but  I  should  not  myself,  nor  do  I  think  that  candid 
observers,  would,  attribute  so  sudden  a  dissolution  to  su(  h  an  operation, 
while  no  hemorrhajje  ensued.  A  case  occurs  to  me  in  vilmh  the  causes 
of  death  may  possibly  be  identified.  An  intelligent  townsman  of  mine,  a 
short  time  since,  narrated  to  me  the  facts  in  a  case  of  amputation  of  the 
leg  whirl)  he  saw  performed  several  years  ago  by  an  eminent  surgeon, 
who  was  then  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  limb  was  skilfully  re- 
moved, and  the  patient  bore  the  operation  with  remarkable  fortitude, 
scarcely  uttering  a  groan.  The  arteries  were  soon  sectired  ;  there  was 
but  little  loss  of  blood  ;  iunnedintely  the  patient  was  asked  by  the  ope- 
rator how  he  felt  ;  his  reply  was,  ^'  comfortably  well."  No  sooner  had 
he  spoken,  than  a  change  came  over  his  countenance,  his  breathing  be- 
came heavier,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  he  expired.  Similar  cases, 
I  believe,  are  on  record.  What,  then,  was  the  cause  of  death  in  the 
above  case  ? 

Dr.  J.  gives  his  second  case,  I  suppose,  to  corroborate  his  belief  that 
a  retained  placenta  is  not  *^  necessarily  dangerous  or  deleterious  "  in  its 
consequences  ;  but  if  he  is  not  already  aware  of  such  dangerous  conse- 
quences, I  would  refer  him  to  Dewees,  Baudelocqiie,  and  to  almost  all 
authors  on  obstetrics,  particularly  to  Good^s  Study  of  Medicine,  Vol. 
IV.  page  240,  where  he  may  find  one  case,  at  least,  showing  the  fear- 
ful danger  of  its  retention,  and  the  happy  result  consequent  upon  its 
removal. 

But  I  did  not  intend  to  mislead  young  practitioners  by  my  remarks, 
which  have  excited  the  gentleman^s  fears.  I  had  hoped  that  if  the  writ- 
ings of  so  obscure  an  individual  were  noticed  at  all,  they  might  contribute 
something  towards  the  abatement  of  the  doctrine  of  non -interference, 
with  which  I  believe  many  of  our  young  men  are  too  thoroughly  imbued  ; 
and  that  belief  has  not  been  weakened  by  a  case  which  occurred  a  few 
weeks  ago.  I  was  called  to  visit,  in  great  haste,  a  puerperal  patient  in 
an  adjoining  town.  On  my  arrival,  the  distance  being  several  miles,  I 
found  the  patient  put  to  bed  and  comfortable  ;  learned  that  she  had  been 
in  labor  most  of  the  preceding  night ;  that  about  midnight  the  child  was 
born  ;  that  after-pains,  more  or  less  acute,  continued  from  that  time  till  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  an  old  lady  introduced  her  hand  into  the 
vagine  and  removed  the  placenta,  ahnost  without  effort,  a  little  previous 
to  my  entrance  ;  that  the  doctor — a  young  man  of  that  town — left  and 
went  home  about  8  o'clock,  having  made  several  slight  efforts  at  retrac- 
tion by  the  cord.  Probably  the  young  man  had  exhausted  his  patience 
and  that  of  the  assistants  by  adhering  to  the  non-interference  plan.  Now 
here  was  a  case  of  needless  expense,  unnecessary  expedition  on  my 
part,  vexations  on  the  part  of  the  friends  and  attendants,  and  discredit  to 
the  young  physician — merely  because  he  had  been  taught  the  doctrine  of 
non-interference,  and  was  waiting,  secundem  artem,  for  voluntary  expul- 
sion. As  this  was  the  young  man's  debut,  and  it  proved  so  unfortunate  to 
him,  you  may  readily  suppose  it  will  require  some  length  of  time  before 
be  will  be  troubled  with  many  calls  of  such  a  nature  in  that  oeigbborhood. 
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Again,  I  would  advise  seasonable  removal  on  account  of  expediency, 
the  comfort  of  the  patient,  and  the  convenience  of  the  accoucheur  and 
assistants.  I  am  aware,  sir,  that  in  a  mild  climate,  or  in  comfortable 
apartments  furnished  luxuriously,  the  patient  may  perhaps  be  left,  after 
expulsion  of  the  foetus,  for  hours,  undisturbed,  although  the  placenta  still 
remains.  But  fancy  yourself,  Mr.  Editor,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  the 
north  of  Maine,  called  from  your  bed  at  midnight  to  an  obstetric  case, 
several  miles  from  your  home  ;  having  escaped  enlire  congelation,  you 
arrive  at  the  house,  if  house  it  may  be  called,  who:^e  shattered  ruins  have 
survived  the  blasts  of  many  a  long  and  tedious  winter  ;  where  the  stars 
take  cognizance  of  its  inmates  by  peeping  unceremoniously  through  the 
open  walls  of  the  tenement,  and  where  the  mercury  may  be  found  at  30 
or  40  degrees  below  freezing  point  ;  at  length  you  have  succeeded  in 
delivering  the  fcBtus,  have  wailed  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  no  voluntary 
expulsion  of  the  secundines  takes  place.  The  wind  is  piercing,  as  you 
may  easily  suppose,  and  your  patient  shuddering  with  the  cold,  lying  in 
her  wet  clothes,  with  some  probability  that  they,  too,  may  prove  adhe- 
sive. What  will  you  do  }  Will  you  wait  patiently  hour  after  hour,  and 
run  the  risk  of  your  patient  taking  her  death-cold  ?  or  will  you,  with 
but  little  trouble  to  yourself,  as  is  most  usually  the  case,  bring  away  the 
placenta  and  place  your  patient  comfortably  in  bed  ?  I  can  readily  con- 
jecture, sir,  which  course  you  would  pursue.  This  is  no  fable,  Mr. 
Editor ;  it  is  drawn  from  real  life  in  my  own  practice,  and  is  not  a  solitary 
case  ;  yet  the  people  in  Maine  are  not  all  savages  nor  cannibals  ;  and 
there  are  those  among  us  '^  whom  the  winds  of  heaven  are  not  permitted 
to  visit  too  roughly." 

Can  it  be  reasonable  to  expert  that  London  and  Parisian  authors,  who 
know  comparatively  nothing  of  our  habits  and  (  usloms,  and  but  little  of 
our  diseases,  should  be  the  best  practical  guides  for  a  region  like  the  one 
I  have  described  ?  I  would  be  the  last,  sir,  to  ^^  mislead  the  younger 
part  of  the  profession,"  because  I  have  been  but  loo  often  misled  my- 
self ;  but  I  would  have  them  taught  that  if  they  would  obtain  a  fee,  thpy 
should  earn  it  ;  that  their  employers  expect  an  equivalent  for  a  fee  ;  and 
that  when  called  to  a  case  where  something  is  necessary  to  be  done,  they 
should  be  ready  to  do  that  something.  I  would  also  convince  them  and 
the  profession  at  large,  were  I  able,  that  one  cause  of  the  very  great 
increase  of  steam  doctors,  quackery,  and  patent  medicines  of  every  de- 
scription, is  the  too  rigid  adherence  on  our  part  to  a  limited  but  well- 
trodden  path  ;  and  I  would  have  our  young  men  contribute  their  share  of 
labor  towards  widening  that  path  and  clearing  it  of  its  rubbish. 

One  question  more,  Mr.  Editor,  before  I  exhaust  your  patience.  Why 
will  not  your  correspondents  come  out  under  their  own  signatures  ? 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  can  never  know  the  authors  of  many  of  your 
valuable  papers,  particularly  those  of  the  ''  literary  emporium." 

^Ibiothy  Me,  January  ISthy  1836.  A.  P.  Fuller. 
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MEDICAL   AND    CHARITABLE    INSTITUTIONS    OF    ITALY. 

FROM  A  LETTER  TO  A  GE.NTLEMAN  IN  THIS  ClTK. 
fCommiinleated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  SHrsicnl  Journal.] 

It  has  been  my  objeri  to  know  ihis  country,  I  mean  Italy,  perfectly  ; 
and  in  no  place  have  I  omitted  to  visit  its  Hospitals  and  Almshouses ;  and 
it  is  justice  due  to  ihis  country,  to  say,  that  these  institutions  do  ^reat 
honor  to  it.  During  the  time  of  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  its  Albergo  di 
Poveri  was  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  not  only  for  its  extent,  but 
for  its  extreme  neatness  and  the  excellency  of  its  internal  police.  It  is 
of  immense  extent,  containing  about  3000  poor,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  are  women  and  children,  who  are  employed  in  different  sorts  of 
work,  the  produce  of  which  goes  to  the  support  of  tlie  establishment.  It 
may  be  called  neat,  but  I  did  not  find  the  degree  of  neatness  I  expecled- 
Neatness  cannot  be  called  an  attribute  of  the  Genoese.  The  General 
Hospital  here,  for  the  reception  of  all  the  sick,  is  of  great  extent.  The 
Hospital  of  the  Incurables  presents  a  shocking  sight,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  a  sight  which  every  man,  and  especially  he  who  is  disposed 
to  complain  of  his  own  situation,  ought  to  see.  Here  are  about  five 
hundred  patients  of  all  ages,  from  a  year  to  three  score  years  and  ten, 
who  have  come  to  pass  their  days,  because  their  maladies  are  past  the 
reach  of  human  skill.  I  saw  one  woman  who  had  been  a  tenant  35 
years,  and  another  31  years.  But  the  most  striking  sight  is  the  children, 
running  about,  apparently  in  health,  but  exhibiting  every  species  and 
every  shape  of  deformity,  of  which  conception  can  be  formed — little 
monsters,  of  which  no  cover  of  an  old-fashioned  picture-book,  made  to 
make  a  child  stare  and  wonder,  can  give  an  idea.  When  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  them  I  conid  not  speak  ;  the  trying  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
question  "  what  sort  of  creatures  are  these  ?  "   took  away  my  senses. 

One  of  the  best  regulated  hospitals  that  I  have  seen  in  Italy,  is  at  Parma, 
the  residence  of  the  widow  of  Bonaparte,  now  the  Duchess  of  Parma 
and  Placenlia.  When  I  was  there,  it  contained  something  more  than 
three  hundred  patients,  but  is  capable  of  containing  many  more,  and  there 
was  an  order  to  render  it  even  more  extensive.  I  remarked  a  great 
degree  of  neatness  in  every  department,  to  the  most  minute,  and  a 
system  throudiout  the  whole  establishment,  truly  admirable.  Under 
the  same  root,  but  at  so  great  a  distance  that  there  is  no  connection  with 
it,  is  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  ;  to  visit  this,  an  order  from  the  governor 
is  necessary,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  give  it,  on  my  staling  that  I  was  a 
stranger,  and  he  gave  with  it  a  direction  to  the  physician,  that  he  should 
take  me  when  he  made  his  round  of  visits.  The  nuutber  of  patients  is 
very  considerable,  but  a  very  latge  proportion  of  them  in  stich  a  stale  as 
to  allow  them  to  be  together.  There  might  have  been  fifty  men  and 
women,  confined  in  cells,  with  more  or  less  liberty,  and  more  or  less 
light,  as  the  disease  vv;is  more  or  less  severe.  The  cells  are  large  enough 
for  a  bed,  chair  and  table,  and  a  few  feet  of  room  to  walk,  when  it  is  not 
necessary  to  confine  the  limbs  of  the  patient.  I  was  there  at  the  time 
breakfast  was  served — a  soup,  a  piece  of  boiled  beef,  wine  and  bread. 
In  the  aiteudanis  I  saw  kindness,  and  everywhere  neatness,  and  every- 
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thing  done  to  render  comrortable  the  situation  of  the  patients. — At  Bo- 
logna, there  are  two  very  extensive  hospitals,  apparently  uncommonly 
well  arranged,  and  a  very  large  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Florence  also — 
but  neatness  at  Florence  did  not  strike  me  so  forcibly  as  at  Parma.  To 
visit  the  insane,  I  found  in  every  case  a  special  permit  requisite. — ^^In 
Florence,  the  best  medicines  and  essences  are  prepared  at  the  laborato- 
ries attached  to  different  monasteries,  famous  for  centuries  ;  and  the  shops 
where  the  medicine  is  sold,  are  really  pretty  things  to  look  at.  i  re- 
marked, at  Parma,  Bologna,  and  Florence,  a  regulation,  which^  I  think, 
can  do  no  good,  but  is  likely  to  do  harm  to  the  sick.  In  the  hospitals, 
there  is  one  long  ward  from  which  wings  run  ;  in  this  large  ward,  there 
may  be  seventy  to  eighty  beds  ;  in  one  case  I  counted  130,  about  three 
feet  apart.  At  one  end  of  this  ward  is  a  large  window,  or  more  properly 
a  large  door,  opening  on  a  garden,  or  large  open  space,  which  gives  6ne 
air,  and  at  the  other  end  is  a 'window  or  door,  of  equal  size,  looking  on 
the  street.  On  Sundays  the  door  is  open,  and  the  people  are  allowed  to 
stand  at  the  grating  and  look  at  the  sick. — At  Naples  there  is  an  immense 
establishment  for  the  poor,  and  under  most  excellent  regulations  ;  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  largest  in  Europe.  The  poor  are  employed  at  all  sorts  of 
work  ;  there  is  a  garden  attached  to  the  establishment.  I  was  charmed 
at  the  manner  with  which  some  children  gave  me  flowers,  on  my  leaving 
the  garden — and  there  is  a  theatre,  in  which  plays  are  represented  by 
the  tenants  of  the  establishment,  for  their  amusement. — At  Rome,  I 
visited  an  establishment  that  pleased  me  much — where  the  poor,  who 
have  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  such  as  sculpture,  painting,  drawing,  &c.  &c. 
are  received  and  taught.  If  they  conduct  themselves  well,  at  the  end  of 
their  time  they  are  discharged,  and  receive,  I  think,  50  crowns,  with 
which  to  begin  the  world.  In  this  humble  nest,  many  a  bird  of  genius 
has  been  fledged,  and  flown  to  fill  a  career  bright  with  fame  and  glory. 
These  are  institutions,  which,  I  repeat,  do  honor  to  Italy,  and  which,  to 
use  the  words  of  Burke,  when  he  *^  looked  down  on  London,  from  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's,  seem  like  so  many  lightning  rods,  rising  to  Heaven, 
to  avert  the  wrath  of  God  Almighty,  indignant  at  the  wickedness  of  bis 
creatures." 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Italians  have  any 
just  claim  for  very  great  merit,  either  in  medicine  or  surgery.  I  have 
been  in  two  or  three  sick  chambers  when  the  doctor  has  been  called,  and 
in  every  case  I  have  heard  him,  after  feeling  the  pulse,  ask  the  patient 
whether  he  was  tranquil  in  his  mind;  if  lately  he  had  been  excited  by  any 
particular  event ;  whether  he  had  been  disappointed,  &c.  &c.  and  having 
asked  the  patient,  he  would  try  to  learn  something  from  his  friends,  as  to 
the  appearance  of  the  patient  of  late,  whether  he  had  shown  signs  of  agi- 
tation, or  of  not  being  at  his  ease — and  I  have  always  remarked,  that  the 
first  remedy  was  to  send  to  the  surgeon  to  bleed.  The  blood  is  kept  for 
some  time  ;  the  doctor  examines  it,  and  gives  further  orders.  Medicine 
and  surgery  are  entirely  divided.  After  riding  several  days  on  horse- 
back, in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  too  pow- 
erful ;  I  thought  I  had  symptoms  of  the  same  disease  that  I  had  in  London, 
erysipelas.  I  was  somewhat  frightened,  and  had  a  doctor  ;  be  asked  me 
many  questions  relative  to  the  state  of  mind,  &c.  ;  I  told  him  I  was 
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perfectly  tranquil,  ihat  I  considered  I  had  a  fever,  owing  to  exposure  to 
the  sun,  or,  in  other  words,  that  I  was  sun-stnick.  He  ordered  me  to  be 
bled  in  liie  arm,  und  in  the  fool,  then  to  huve  something  done  on  the 
neck.  I  told  him  I  never  was  bled  in  my  life,  and  did  not  mean  to  be 
if  I  conld  help  it,  and  I  would  not  follow  his  orders.  He  told  me  I  was  a 
self-willed  Englishman,  and  left  me.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  surgery, 
I  mean  that  part  that  relates  to  amputation,  or  to  the  doing  of  it  in  an 
expeditious,  tender  manner,  is  far  below  the  surgery  of  England,  France 
and  the  United  Stales.  The  fees  of  Italian  physicians,  especially  in 
Genoa,  are  very  low,  three  livres,  47  cents,  a  visit.  Medicine  is  rather 
dear.  There  are  some  families  here,  who  pay  100  fs,  $19,  for  the  ser- 
vices of  a  doctor  when  needed,  for  a  year.  In  most  of  the  towns  where 
there  is  any  chance  of  English  society,  an  English  doctor  is  lo  be 
found.  In  Rome,  for  example,  there  is  one,  who  has  made  a  fortune. 
He  charges  London  prices.  Also  in  Naples  and  Florence,  but,  as  more 
doctors  come,  the  charges  must  be  less.  The  apothecary  shops  are  little 
exchanges,  always  full  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  who  amuse  themselves 
by  conversation,  a  gan:e  of  chess,  or  checkers — each  one  has  his  nail,  on 
which  to  attach  an  oi  cier,  if  he  be  absent,  or  in  case  of  need,  the  apothe- 
cary will  be  sure  lo  find  him.  Certain  shops  are  frequented  by  certain 
doctors,  and  it  is  there  they  are  to  be  found.  The  doctors  dress  in 
black.  When  they  are  called  to  a  house,  they  continue  to  come  till  they 
are  paid,  so  that  when  a  person  does  not  want  another  visit,  he  has  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  calculate  each  visit  he  has  had,  give  the  amount  to 
the  doctor  as  he  leaves  the  room,  and  he  will  not  come  until  he  is  called. 
I  believe,  but  I  do  not  know,  that  the  surgeon  is  considered  inferior  to 
the  physician  ;  but,  from  everybody  here  believing  that  bleeding  is  good, 
though  the  charge  for  each  may  be  very  small,  the  number  may  make 
his  office  a  lucrative  one. 

It  seems  to  me,  that,  in  Italy,  all  the  sciences  are  in  decay.  With 
Italy  are  associated  all  the  studies  of  our  youth,  and  we  expect  that,  on 
arriving  there,  genius,  poetry,  and  literature  will  attend  us,  at  every  step  ; 
but  it  is  not  so.  Where  now  are  its  poets  ^  you  now  and  then  see  a 
sonnet,  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  some  prince,  or  to  celebrate  some 
christening,  or  the  appointment  of  a  person  to  some  office,  or  written 
by  some  poor  devil  who  expects  a  favor.  Where  is  the  author  who 
dares  write  a  fair  history  of  the  limes  that  are,  or  of  the  times  that  are 
past  ?  Let  Charles  Botta,  who  dares  not  visit  the  land  that  gave  him 
birth,  give  you  an  answer.  He  lives  in  Paris,  and  lives  poor — because 
he  has  written  the  truth — and  his  book,  except  in  Tuscany,  is  prohibited. 
There  is  no  national  character  in  Italy,  no  true  liberty  ;  and  where  this  is 
wanting,  where  the  mind  is  in  slavery,  man  and  all  his  powers  become 
degraded. 
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CASE  OF  FRACTURE   OF  THE    INFERIOR   MAXILLARY  BONE. 

[Cominiinicnicd  tor  (he  Oustoti  McdirnI  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

I  COPY  from  my  note-book  ihe  following  rase.  Mnrrh  I2ib,  1832,  I 
was  called  lo  11.  C,  a  strong  active  man,  aged  aboni  30  years.  I  ar- 
rived abont  midnigbt  at  ibe  bonse  to  ubicb  be  bad  been  carried  after 
receiving  ibe  injury.  I  found  bim  in  apparent  stupor,  from  vvbicb  it  was 
difficult  to  rouse  bim,  owing,  probably,  in  pan,  to  an  excess  of  alcoholic 
stimulation  to  wbicb  be  was  accustomed.  I  learned  from  bis  attendants 
that  he  bad  attempted,  on  bis  way  home  from  the  county  seat,  on  a  pub- 
lic day,  lo  ride  a  race,  and  in  passing  a  large  tree,  as  be  himself  after- 
wards informed  me,  the  horse  attempted  to  go  on  one  side  whilst  be 
attempted  to  guide  him  to  the  other  ;  bis  bead,  jaw  and  shoulder  struck 
the  tree,  which  precipitated  him  to  the  earth;  bis  lower  jaw-bone  was 
fractured,  and  the  face  and  cheek  very  much  contused.  He  was  bled 
by  a  dentist  who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  who,  like  many  others, 
felt  convinced  that  bloodletting  was  the  only  and  proper  remedy  for  a 
fall.  When  I  first  saw  him,  several  hours  after  this,  his  countenance 
wore  a  horrid  aspect  ;  his  face  was  deadly  pale,  although  bruised  and 
swollen,  and  his  pulse  scarcely  perceptible.  On  examination  I  found  his 
lower  jaw-bone  completely  separated,  about  the  situation  of  the  right  dens 
cuspidatus ;  the  fragments  had  over-lapped  each  other  nearly  one  inch, 
and  the  tooth  which  had  occupied  the  place  of  the  fracture  was  slightly 
adhering  to  one  of  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone.  I  readily  and  easily 
adjusted  the  bone  to  its  proper  place,  and  having  passed  a  small  silver 
wire  between  some  of  the  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  fracture,  I  tied  or 
united  it  firmly  over  the  fracture.  The  only  remaining  indication  was  to 
use  further  means  to  prevent  motion  of  the  parts,  and  to  allow  his  taking 
food  at  the  same  time.  I  cut  a  piece  of  thick  sole  leather,  and  so  ad- 
justed it  between  the  teeth  of  both  sides  of  the  jaw  as  to  leave  a  small 
opening  for  drinks  or  food  of  a  liquid  kind.  A  bandage  was  now  passed 
around  the  crown  of  the  head  nnJ  jaw,  and  another  around  the  chin  and 
nnciptUy  so  that  the  jaw  was  firmly  bound  in  its  place,  admitting  of  no 
considerable  motion.  A  spare,  cooling  regimen,  with  salts  and  magnesia 
as  a  purgative,  were  enjoined,  with  quiet,  &c.  For  several  days  bis  pulse 
was  nearly  imperceptible,  but  gradually  recovered  its  natural  fulness  and 
tone.  Qfiere. — Was  this  owing  to  improper  bloodletting,  or  to  a  con- 
cussion of  the  encepbalon  ?  Nothing  remarkable  occurred  ;  but  progres- 
sive amendment  soon  made  it  manifest  that  he  was  again  sound  and 
whole.  The  tooth  which  was  loosened  in  the  fracture  grew  fast  in  its 
original  place,  and  there  was  no  perceptible  deformity  left.  These  re- 
marks may  be  thought  by  some  as  common-place  and  of  no  interest  ; — 
they  are  (acts,  and  may  possibly  be  of  use  to  junior  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, as  I  once  heard  of  a  similar  case,  not  far  from  me,  which  was 
managed  with  extreme  difficulty,  in  keeping  the  ends  of  the  bone  in 
co-aptation.  W.  A.  Gillespie. 

Louisa  County y  Fa.  Jan.  1836. 
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BOSTON,     FEBRUARY    3,     1836. 


RESEARCHES  ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  BLOODLETTING* 

To  this  well-executed  translation  of  the  Memoir  of  M.  Louis,  Dr.  James 
Jackson  has  added  a  Preface,  giving  some  account  of  the  author  and  the 
course  of  his  labors,  and  an  Appendix,  nearly  as  large  as  the  main  work, 
containing  an  analysis  of  thirty-four  cases  of  pneumonia  treated  at  ihe 
Mass.  General  Hospital.  Tables  are  given,  by  means  of  which  the 
effects  of  treatment  in  these  cases  may  be  compared  with  the  results  of 
M.  Louis's  observation. 

In  November,  1828,  M.  Louis  published  in  the  Archives  Gtneraltdt 
Midecine  a  Memoir  on  the  effects  of  bloodletting,  principally  with  a  view 
of  exciting  the  attention  of  other  physicians  to  the  subject,  which  he  was 
far  from  considering  as  settled  hy  his  own  investigations.  The  book 
before  us  consists  of  a  re-publication  of  that  Memoir,  with  additional 
cases,  tables,  and  remarks.  In  the  first  series  there  cTre  given  75  cases 
of  pneumonia,  28  of  which  proved  fatal.  In  all  these  cases,  with  four 
exceptions,  bleeding  was  practised  more  than  once,  and  in  some  cases 
three  or  four  times  ;  the  amount  of  blood  drawn  at  each  venesection, 
however,  was  from  10  to  15  ounces  only.  This,  though  in  accordance 
with  French  usage,  until  a  very  late  date,  is  so  unlike  our  practice,  that 
no  inference  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  latter  can  be  drawn  from  its  results. 

"  Of  the  fifty  successful  cases,  three  were  bled  on  the  first  day  of  the 
disease,  three  on  the  second,  six  on  the  third,  eleven  on  the  fourth,  six 
on  the  fifth,  five  ou  the  sixth,  six  on  the  seventh,  as  many  on  the  eighth, 
four  on  the  ninth  ;  and  the  mean  duration  of  the  disease  was,  in  the  order 
pointed  out,  12,  10,  20,  20,  22,  21,  19,  17  and  2.3  days." 

''  That  is  to  say,  if  it  were  possible  to  establish  a  general  proposition 
from  so  small  a  number  of  facts,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment,  commenced  the  two  first  days  of^a  pneumonitis,  may 
very  much  abridge  its  duration  ;  whilst  after  these  two  days  it  would 
make  but  little  difference  whether  it  was  commenced  a  little  sooner  or  a 
little  later." 

But  M.  Louis  thinks — and  he  refers  to  his  tables  for  proof — that  had 
the  number  of  cases  bled  on  the  two  first  days  been  greater,  their  average 
duration  would  also  have  been  greater,  and  that  we  should  more  correctly 
estimate  the  utility  of  bloodletting,  by  taking,  on  the  one  hand,  the  cases 
bled  within  the  four  first  days,  and  comparing  them  with  those  bled  sub- 
sequently. The  justice  of  this  position  of  the  author  appears  somewhat 
questionable  ;  but  we  wish  simply  to  state  results,  as  he  states  them,  aad 
in  this  way  he  gives  us,  for  the  mean  duration  of  pneumonia,  17  days  in 
the  first  set  of  cases,  and  20  in  the  second.  In  no  instance  was  the  dis- 
ease cut  short  by  bloodletting,  as  some  have  supposed  was  possible.  The 
only  treatment  beside  bloodletting,  in  the  foregoing  cases,  was  vesication. 
To  this  remedy,  the  author  attributes  but  slight  efficacy.  His  reasons 
are  stated  in  connection  with  the  secod  series  of  cases. 

•  Reseftrches  on  the  EflTects  of  Bloodletting!  in  some  rnflaminntory  Diseases,  and  on  tiie  Influeoca 
of  TartnrtKed  Antimony  and  Vesication  in  Pnenmonitis.  By  P.  Ch  A.  Louis,  PbTsician  of  the  Hos- 
pital la  Pili6,  &c.  &c.  Translated  by  C.  G.  Puinam,  M.D.  j  with  Prcfncc  and  Appendix  by  Jamw 
Jackson,  M.D.  Physician  of  the  Mass.  General  Hospital.    Boston—HiUianl,  6ny  &  Co. 
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Out  of  the  28  fatal  cases,  18  were  bled  within  the  four  first  days  of  the 
disease,  and  10  later.  We  have,  then,  41  patients,  in  all,  bled  within  the 
four  first  days,  three  sevenths  of  whom  died  ;  and  36  bled  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, of  whom  9,  or  one  fourth  only,  died.  An  *'  appalling  result,"  to  be 
sure,  which  M.  Louis  thinks  in  part  explicable  by  the  greater  age  of  those 
bled  during  the  first  period.  It  proves,  we  think,  that  the  whole  number 
of  cases  tabulated  is  too  small  for  any  of  the  ref^ults  to  be  regarded  as  laws. 

The  effects  of  bloodletting  on  the  particular  symptoms  of  pneumonia, 
viz.  the  pain,  the  adhenive^  rusty ^  semi-transparent  sputa,  the  crepitation^ 
bronchial  respiration,  and  dulness  on  perctission  over  the  afiected  part,  the 
acceleration  of  the  pulse,  heat  and  sweating,  were  carefully  noted  by  M. 
Louis.  The  results  are  not  more  satisfactory  than  those  which  regard 
the  duration  of  the  disease.  In  no  instance  were  these  at  once  removed 
by  venesection. 

"  Thus,  the  study  of  the  general  and  local  symptoms,  the  mortality  and 
variations  in  the  mean  duration  of  the  pneumonitis,  according  to  the  pe- 
riod at  which  bloodletting  was  instituted  ;  all  establish  narrow  limits  to 
the  utility  of  this  mode  of  treatment.  Should  we  obtain  more  important 
results,  if,  as  is  practised  in  England,  the  first  bleeding  were  carried  to 
syncope  ? " 

In  the  second  series  of  cases  observed  at  la  Piti6,  tl|B  author  says  he 
employed  bloodletting  to  the  extent  of  20  or  25  ounces  or  more,  or  evea 
to  syncope,  with  being  decidedly  more  successful.  His  table,  however^ 
if  we  rightly  understand  it,  does  not  show  that  bleeding  to  this  extent  was 
practised  on  either  of  the  two  first  days,  unless  in  one  instance,  though  it 
may  have  been  barely  done  on  the  third  and  fourth  days.  As  it  respects 
mortality,  the  difierence  between  the  two  series  is  remarkable.  Out  of 
29  cases  of  pneumonia,  4  only  were  fatal.  Dividing  the  25  successful 
cases  into  two  classes,  as  they  were  bled  before  the  fifth  day  and  after- 
ward, we  have  for  the  mean  duration  of  the  disease,  in  the  first  set,  15 
days  and  a  half,  and  in  the  second  18  days  and  a  quarter,  showing  a  more 
marked  influence  from  bloodletting  than  was  observed  in  the  former  cases. 

To  explain  the  remarkable  difference  in  the  mortality  between  the  two 
series  of  cases,  the  ratio  being  1  to  2,  79  ip  the  first,  and  1  to  7,  25  in  the 
second,  we  learn  that  in  the  latter,  vesication  was  wholly  omitted,  and 
that  beside  losing  a  larger  quantity  of  blood,  17  of  the  patients  who  reco- 
.vered  took  antimony  in  large*doses,  that  is  to  say,  from  4  to  12  grains  a 
day  during  four  to  seven  days.  The  details  given  by  M.  Louis  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  favorable  influence  of  the  antimony,  and  it  will 
probably  be  readily  admitted  that  neither  the  antimony  nor  vesicatioa 
was  employed  except  in  severe  cases.  The  mean  duration  of  the  17  cases 
in  which  the  former  was  given  was  15  days,  that  of  the  25  cases  at  la 
Charity  in  which  blisters  were  used,  was  22  days.  From  this  difierence, 
the  age  being  in  favor  of  the  patients  vesicated,  our  author  infers  that 
vesicatioa  is  of  little  or  no  value.     He  says — 

"  I  have  not  only  rejected  vesication  from  the  treatment  of  pneumoni- 
tis, I  have  also  ceased  to  employ  it  in  pleurisy  and  pericarditis.  I  have 
treated,  within  five  years,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  cases  of  pleurisy 
at  la  Pitie  (I  include  here  only  those  who  were  in  perfect  health  at  the 
time  they  were  attacked),  without  having  had  recourse  to  vesication  in  a 
single  instance  ;  and  they  all  recovered.  I  have  had  the  same  success  in 
more  than  thirty  cases  of  pericarditis  occurring  in  individuals  healthy  up 
to  the  period  of  attack.  It  must  be  admitted  that  these  facts  render  the 
utility  of  vesication  in  acute  diseases  of  the  chest  still  more  problematicaL 
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**  I  was  induced  to  reject  vesicntion  from  the  treatment  of  acate  thora- 
cic inflnmmations,  because,  as  I  have  before  said,  an  attentive  study  and 
rigorous  analysis  of  facts  forced  rne  to  acknowledge  that  acute  inflamma- 
tory affections,  far  from  preserving  from  inflammation,  organs  which  are 
not  the  primitive  seat  of  disease,  are  in  truth  an  exciting  cause  of  inflam- 
mation ;  insomuch  that  the  more  severe  the  primitive  inflammatory  aflec- 
tion,  and  the  more  considerable  the  accompanying  fever,  the  more  are 
the  secondary  inflammations  to  be  dreaded.  And  how,  then,  can  we  be- 
lieve that  the  eflect  of  a  blister  is  to  check  an  inflammation,  when  thia 
blister  is  one  inflammation  superadded  to  another  ?" 

M.  Louis  may  be  correct  in  his  estimation  of  the  utility  of  vesication, 
but  it  is  purely  a  tpiestion  of  fact,  and  although  he  acknowledges  the  rea- 
soning in  the  paragraph  last  quoted  to  he  not  strictly  rigorous,  yet  he 
does  evidently  allow  more  weight  to  it  than  it  seems  to  us  to  deserve. 
Does  he  not,  in  fact,  beg  the  very  question  at  issue  ? 

The  flnal  results  of  the  investigations  we  have  been  reviewing,  are — 
1st.  That  bloodletting  shortens  the  duration  of  pneumonia,  though  less 
than  has  usually  been  supposed.  2d.  That  pneumonia  is  never  arrested 
at  once  by  bloodletting  in  its  early  stages.  '^  If  an  opposite  opinion  is 
maintained,  it  is  because  this  disease  has  been  confounded  with  another  ; 
or  because,  in  some  rare  ca.ses,  the  general  symptoms  rapidly  diminish 
afler  the  flrst  bloodletting.  But  then  the  local  symptoms,  crepitation,  &c. 
for  the  most  part,  continue  to  be  developed  not  the  less  for  this  evacua- 
tion." 3d.  That  in  severe  cases,  antimony,  in  large  doses,  has  a  favora- 
ble influence  on  the  disease.  4th.  That  in  acute  thoracic  disease,  vesi- 
cation may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  author  gives,  in  separate  articles,  the  results  of  his  observation  in 
33  cases  of  erysipelas  of  the  face,  21  of  which  were  bled  and  lasted  7  1*4 
days  on  the  average,  8  being  the  mean  duration  of  the  12  not  bled  ;  also 
of  11  other  cases  of  the  same  disease  observed  at  la  Piti6,  6  of  which  had 
no  evacuation,  sanguineous  or  other,  and  lasted  8  1-4  days,  while  in  those 
who  were  bled  the  mean  was  10  1-2.  The  disease  in  those  not  bled  was 
very  mild,  less  so  in  the  others. 

Of  35  cases  of  angina  tonsillaris,  23  only  were  of  any  violence.  13  of 
these  were  bled,  and  their  average  length  was  9  days  ;  that  of  the  others, 
10  U4  days. 

Whatever  may  be  the  results  of  future  investigations,  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  large  and  early  bleedings  in  pneumonia,  we  believe  M.  Louisas 
conclusions  against  its  efliciency  in  erysipelas  and  angina  will  not  be 
found  far  from  the  truth. 

Next  week  we  shall  endeavor  to  present  remarks  on  that  part  of  the 
book  written  by  our  distinguished  townsman,  Dr.  James  Jackson. 


ANIMAL     MAGNETISM. 


On  Friday  evening  last,  we  attended,  by  invitation,  a  lecture  on  this 
unfathomable  science,  by  M.  Poyen,  a  physician  of  the  medical  faculty 
of  Paris.  It  was  his  object,  particularly,  on  that  occasion,  to  detail  the 
circumstances  to  be  attended  to  on  the  part  of  the  operator  as  well  as 
patient.  Though  M.  Poyen  has  been  in  this  country  but  a  comparatively 
short  time,  he  articulates  the  English  language  agreeably,  and  gave 
abundant  evidence  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  eflects 
of  animal  magnetism.     Some  of  the  cases  recited  were  of  a  most  extra- 
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ordinary  character,  particularly  such  as  related  to  the  transmutation  of 
fluids.  That  he  is  a  scholar,  and  a  well-educated  physician,  seems  to  be 
substantiated  hy  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability.  As  we  may  here- 
after publish  in  the  Journal  the  most  inleresting  part  of  the  lecture  here 
alluded  to,  it  is  unnecessary  to  anticipate  the  spirit  of  it  in  these  remarks. 
Afler  the  audience  had  retired,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  physi- 
cians, aad  some  other  gentlemen  who  happened  to  b€  in  conversation 
with  each  other,  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Aichols,  editor  of  the  Stand- 
ard, then  present,  possessed  the  magnetic  power.  Alter  some  persuasion, 
a  young  man  seated  himself  for  the  experiment.  Though  the  process  had 
scarcely  commenced,  he  raised  himself,  and  made  objections  against  its 
completion,  on  account  of  a  drowsiness  coming  on.  He  af\erwards  re- 
sumed the  seat,  however,  and  finally,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  had  the 
appearance  of  being  in  a  quiet  slumber  !  On  questioning  him,  he  said 
that  though  exceedingly  drowsy,  he  was  not  wholly  unconscious  of  exter- 
nal impressions. 

With  reference  to  testing  the  truth  of  an  observation,  that  a  persoo 
might  be  raised,  in  a  recumbent  posture,  from  the  floor  on  the  tip  of  the 
fore  fingers  of  four  men,  if  they  first  inflated  the  lungs  and  then  expired 
the  air  all  at  the  same  moment,  Mr.  ISichols  took  the  prescribed  posi- 
tion, and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  he  was  lifled  with  the  utmost 
ease,  several  times,  breast  high.  There  could  be  no  mistake  or  necro- 
mancy in  the  business.  We  assisted  twice — and  certainly  recognized 
nothing  4ike  the  sensation  produced  by  a  heavy  weight.  Drs.  C.  T. 
Jackson  and  J.  D.  Fisher,  equally  curious  and  critical  in  their  observa- 
tion on  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism,  also  assisted,  and  freely 
confessed  that  they  were  not  sensible  of  sustaining  any  considerable  bur- 
den. Mr.  ISichols  weighs  one  hundred  and  si.xty  pounds.  Verily  this 
is  an  age  of  wonders  !  Though  we  by  no  means  intend  to  allow  the  organ 
of  marvellousness  to  get  the  ascendancy,  yet  we  really  begin  to  expect  a 
revivification  of  Bishop  Berkley's  notion,  that  terrestrial  existence  is 
only  ideal. 

MEDICINAL    LEECHES. 

The  following  notice  has  been  sent  to  us  for  publication.  The  generosity 
manifested  by  the  Mass.  Med.  Society  in  offering  so  large  a  premium, 
will  doubtless  induce  gentlemen,  not  perhaps  intimately  connected  with 
the  profession,  to  commence  experiments  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
point,  whether  leeches,  of  the  true  species,  can  be  propagated  here  or  not. 
From  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  Stone,  a  druggist  of  Roxbury, 
whose  minute  knowledge  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry  is  already  appreci- 
ated by  the  community,  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  he  possesses 
an  uncommonly  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  natural  history  of  the 
leech,  which  will  enable  him  to  pursue  a  series  of  investigation,  with  re- 
ference to  this  subject — so  full  of  interest  to  physicians  and  the  com- 
munity. 

'^  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Counsellors  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  receive  applications  from  any 
persons  who  may  claim  the  premium  of  five  hundred  dollars  offered  by 
the  Society,  for  the  best  sample  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  leeches 
from  a  foreign  stock,  bred  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  award  the  same  at 
the  expiration  of  seven  years,  if  occasion  should  be.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  the  Committee  : — 
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Drs.  Nathaniel  Miller,  of  Franklin.  W.  Channing  and  Benj.  Shart- 
leff,  of  Boston.  VV.  J.  Walker,  of  Charleatown.  A.  L.  Peirson,  of  Sa- 
lem. £.  Buck,  of  Maiden.  G.  Willard,  of  Uxbridge.  £.  Mather,  of 
Northampton.  A.  F.  Stone,  of  Qreentield.  D.  Bemis,  of  Springtield.  A. 
G.  Welsh,  of  Lee.  H.  Orr,  of  Bridgewater.  E.  Alden,  of  Randolph. 
W.  C.  Whitbredge,  of  New  Bedford,  and  J.  Sampson,  of  Brewster. 

It  was  votedy  Iftiat  the  Recording  Secretary  renew  the  offer  of  a  j^emium 
for  the  prolificatiou  of  leeches,  by  publishing  it  together  with  the  names 
of  the  Committee  who  are  authorized  to  receive  applications  for  the  same. 
John  PIo:hans,  Recording  Secretary  Mass,  Med.  Society. 

To  Correspondents  and  Subscribers. — A  paper  on  Abscess  of  the  Spleen, 
from  Batavia — Quackery,  from  a  travelling  physician — Report  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Med.  College  of  CHuor^esides  other  favors,  for  our  next  number,  are  acknow- 
ledged.— (U**  We  feel  compelled  to  decline  the  publication  of  an  article  dated 
Jan.  28th,  fjrom ,  not  from  any  unfriendly  feelings  towards  the  writer,  but  be- 
cause we  are  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation  on  his  part. — ^The 
Title-page  and  Index  of  Vol.  XIII.  will  be  sent  in  a  future  number. 

Died— At  New  York,  George  Griswold,  M.D.  aged  31 ;  Dr.  Xavier  Saobert, 
formerly  known  as  the  Fire  King — killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  chemical  mixture. 

Whole  number  of  deaths  in  Boston  for  the  week  ending  Jan.  89,  35.    Males,  16— Femnles,  19. 

Of  Inflamoi  ition  of  the  bowelR,  2— ineaittos,  2— child-bed,  L— teething,  S^brain  fever,  1— pleurisy, 
1— hooping  cough,  1— consumption,  S^croup,  l—lnrantile,  5— liver  complaint,  1— insane,  1— bowel 
complaint.  1 — scrofula,  1— stoppage  in  the  .Rowels,  1 — burn,  1— inflammation  of  the  lungd,  1 — accidea- 
tal,  1— old  age,  1— disease  of  glands,  1— intemperance,  1— disease  of  spine,  1<— lung  fever,  3. 

*_  _  ■!  I  I  I  I       ■til      ■         I  I         I  '.  ,       I      .  I       1      I     ■  I 

APVJBRTISEMENTS. 

SQUO0t  BF   ll£l^iCINE,  AT  WOODSTOCK,  VERMONT, 

CONNKCTCD  WITH  MIDDLEBURY  COLLEOK. 

{Incorporattd  by  the  Legislature  of  Vkrmontf  October,  1835,  with  the  power  of  confer- 
ring Degrees.) 
Thc  Annual  Course  of  Lectures,  at  this  Institution,  will  commence  on  tbe  second  Thursday  (lOtli 
day)  of  March  next,  and  continue  thirteen  weeks. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Obsteij^ics,  by  H.  H.  Childs,  M.D. 
Physiology  and  Surgery,  by  Wili.ard  Parker,  M.D. 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica.  by  Dayio  Palmbr,  M  B. 
Anatomy,  by  Rurbrt  Watti,  Jr.  M.D. 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  Norman  Williams,  A.M. 
Demonstrations  in  Anatomy,  by  Otis  Psrham. 
The  usual  number  of  Lectures  will  be  JtoCy  daily— besides  the  Demonstrations  in  Anatomy  and 
'occasional  evening  examinations.    Considerable  additions  are  now  making  to  the  Chemical  Appara- 
tus ;  and  opportunities  will  be  furnished  to  students  for  ora«(tea<  Anatomy,  arrangements  for  that 
purpose  having  been  made  last  year  in  the  city  of  New  York.    ^CT  ^o  subject  /«rr  disMction  will  ht  re- 
ceived from  any  perwuj  or  on  anif  terns. 

Pass  for  the  course— $45.  Graduation- $18.  For  those  who  have  attended  two  courses,  bat  do 
not  graduate— $10.  All  the  above  expenses  to  be  paid  in  advance,  or  secured  by  note,  with  a  satia- 
factory  endorser,  to  Datid  Pierce,  Esq.  Treasurer  of  the  Institution.  Board  is  usually  furnished  at 
from  $1,50  to  $3,00  per  week,  including  room,  wood,  lights,  and  washing. 

Students  are  requested  to  come  provided  with  two  or  more  standard  works  on  each  of  the  above 
designated  branches  of  study.  The  term  will  commence  with  Lecturea  on  Anatomy,  Chemistry, 
Physiology,  Surgery  and  Materia  Medica.  Degrees  will  be  conferred  at  the  close  of  the  Lecture  Term. 
Examinations  will  be  conducted  by  the  Medical  Faculty,  in  presence  of  a  delegation  from  ibe  Col- 
lege, and  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  incorporation.  Requisites  to  an  examination  are,  that  the  student  produce  satisfactory  teetl- 
montals  of  moral  character,  and  of  his  having  studied  three  years  with  a  regular  practitioner;  that  he 
aball  have  attended  two  courses  of  public  Lectures,  one  of  which  must  have  been  at  this  institntion  ; 
and  that  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  91  years.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

6t  E.  HUTCHINSON,  Secratery. 


THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  is  pabliabod  every  Wedneiday,  by  D. 
CLAPP,  JR.  at  184  Washington  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  all  communications  murt 
be  addressed,  pMtpauT.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  M.D.  Editor.  It  is  also  published  In  Monthly  Parts,  on  the 
let  of  every  month,  each  Partcontaining  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  preceding  inontb,stUcbed  In  a 
cover.— Price  $3,00  a  year  In  advance,  $3,50  after  three  months,  and  $4,00  if  not  paid  witbin  the 
year.— Every  seventh  copy,/rct««.— Poauge  the  same  as  for  a  newspaper. 
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This  book  Bhould  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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